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HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR 

BETWEEN  GREAT  BUITATN  AND  THE 
UN(TED  STATES  Of  AMEPJCA, 

During  tqe  ykais  18»2,  1813,  and  1814, 

CJAPTER  xu. — (Continued.) 

Tbe  Rtieming'y  careless  inanocr  in  which  the 
Gap;^morsehoon3%.  capture  -  of  the  two 
achoonei^s  »8  disposed  of  is  worthy  of  remark, 
it  being  incideDtally  brought  in  as  if  an  affair 
quite  unconnected  with  theaction,(if80  petty  a 
skirmish  deserved  the  name)  and  only  arising 
firom  an  error,  the  eifecf  of  excess  of  bravery. 
The  last  item  respecting  the  Sylp\  has  been 

Late  ia  the  afternoon  I  made  the  signal  of  reaall, 
and  formed  in  close  order.  Wind  during  the  night 
from  the  westwai'd,  and  afcei*  midnia^ht  squally ; 
kept  all  hands  at  quarters  and  beat  to  windward 
in  hopes  to  gain  the  wind  of  the  enemy.  At  two 
▲.M.  myssed  two  of  our  schooners ;  at  daylight 
discovered  ihe  missing  schooners  to  be  the  Ha- 
milton and  Scourge.  Soon  after,  spoke  the  Go- 
Temor  Tompkins,  who  informed  me  that  the  Ba- 
milton  and  Scourge  both  overset  and  sank  in  a 
heavy  squall,  about  two  oMock ;  and,  d'ati-easing 
to  relate,  every  soul  peiisbcd,  except  sixteen. 
This  fatal  accident  deprived  me  at  once  of  the 
services  of  two  valuable  officers,  Lieut.  Winter' 
and  Sailing  Master  Osgood,  and  two  of  mv  best 
schooners,  mounting  together  14  guns.  This  ac- 
cident giving  to  the  enemy  decidedly  the  supe- 
riority, I  thought  he  would  take  advantage  of  it, 
particularly  as  by  a  change  of  wind  he  was 
again  brought  dead  to  windward  of  n  e.  Formed 
the  line  upon  the  larboard  tack  and  hove  to. 
Soon  fUier  six  A.1I.  the  enemy  bore  up  and  set 
^tadding-sails,  apparently  with  an  intention  to 
bring  us  to  action.  When  be  had  approached 
*»  within  four  miles  ho  bi  ought  to,  on  starboard 


most  judiciously  mtrodnced  to  cover  the  ad- 
mission of  "the  effects  of  too  much  bravery," 
but  still  it  was  not  quite  enough  without  Uie 
usual  contrast  of  the  merits  of  the  respective 
commanders,  so  we  are  gravely  toh)  first  that 
I  Commodore  Chauncey  partook  of  a  splendid 
j  dinner  prepared  for  him,  in  Washington  Uall, 
i  New  York,  in  honor  of  the  affair,  and  in  the 
I  next  paragraph  informed  that  Sir  J.  Yeo  was 
a  blustering  bully  with  whom  discretion  was 
the  betler  part  of  valour,  and  from  whom,  as 
a  British  official,  truth  could  not  be  expected. 
We  are  most  fortunately  enabled  to  test 
.  the  vahie  of  Commodore  Chauncey's  official 
letter,  and  the  remarks  of  2^M  Register^  by 
I  the  followjng  letter,  from  one  of   General 

I  tack.  Finding  that  the  enemy  had  no  intention 
I  of  bringing  us  to  action,  I  edged  away  to  gain  the 
land,  in  order  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  land 
I  breexe  in  the  afternoon.  It  soon  after  fell  calm* 
and  I  directed  the  schooners  to  sweep  up  and 
engage  the  enemy.  About  noon  we  got  a  light 
breeze  from  the  eastward.  1  took  the  Oneida  in 
tow,  as  she  sailed  badly,  and  stood  for  the  enemy. 
When  the  van  of  our  schooners  was  within  about 
one  and  a  half  or  two  miles  of  his  rear,  the  wind 
shifted  to  the  westward,  which  a^^ain  brought  him 
to  windward ;  as  soon  as  the  breeze  struck  him, 
he  bore  up  for  the  schooners  in  order  to  cut  them 
off  before  they  could  rejoin  me ;  but  with  their 
sweeps,  and  the  breese  soon  reaching  them  also, 
they  were  soon  in  their  station.  The  enemy  find- 
ing himself  foiled  in  this  attempt  upon  the 
schooners,  hauled  his  wind  and  hove  to.  It  soos 
became  very  squally,  and  the  appt  aranoa  of  its 
continuing  so  during  the  night;  and  as  we  bad 
been  at  quarters  for  uearly  forty  hours,  and  being 
apprehensive  of  separatini^  from  some  of  the 
heavy  sailing  schooners  in  the  squall,  I  wts  in  faced 
to  run  in  towards  Niagara,  and  anchor  outside  tba 
bar.    General  Boyd  very  handsomely  offered  any 
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Plke^B  officers,  which  found  its  way  by  mis- 
take into  the  United  States  Gazette  of  Sept 
•th.  The  writer,  having  previously  stated 
the  American  force  at  two  ships,  one  brig  and 
eleven  schooners,  says — **  On  the  10th,  at 
midnight,  we  came  within  gun  shot,  every 
man  in  high  spints.  The  schooners  com- 
menced the  action  wilb  their  long  guns  which 
did  great  esecut^on.  At  half-past  twelve,  the 
commodore  fired  his  broadside,  and  gave  three 
cheers,  which  we^e  relumed  from  the  other 
ships,  the  enemy  closing  fast  We  lay  by  for 
our  opponent,  the  orders  having  been  given 
not  to  (ire  till  she  came  within  pistol  shot, — 
the  enemy  kept  up  a  constant  fire.  Every 
gun  was  poWi«d,  every  match  ready  in  band, 
and  the  red  Brit'sh  ensign  plainly  to  be  de- 
scried by  the  h'ght  of  the  moon  ;  when  to  our 
utter  astonishment,  the  commodore  wore  and 
stood  S.  E.  leaving  Sir  James  Veo  to  emit  in 
the  capture  of  two  schooners,  and  in  our  re- 
treat which  was  certainly  a  very  fortunate 
one  for  him."  Farther  comment  on  the  aflkir 
is  quite  unnecessary  alter  this  letter,  which 
is  the  most  satisfactory  proof  we  could  have 
adduced,  first  of  the  correctnesH  of  the  account 
we  took  from  the  2^aval  Register — secondly, 
of  the  meanness  of  Commodore  Chauncay  in 
penning  the  dispatch  we  have  given  in  our 


aBslstance  in  men  that  I  might  require.  I  received 
150  soldiers,  and  distributed  them  in  the  different 
Tessels,  to  assiflt  in  boarding  or  repelling  board- 
ers, as  circumstances  might  require.  It  blew 
yery  heavy  in  squalls  during  the  night.  Soon 
after  day  discovered  the  enemy's  fleet  bearing 
north ;  weighed  and  stood  after  him.  The  wind 
soon  became  light  and  variable,  and  before  12 
o'clock  quite  calm.  At  five,  fresh  breezes  fiom 
the  north,  the  enemy's  fleet  bearing  north,  dis- 
tant about  four  or  five  leagues.  Wore  the  fleet 
in  snccession,  and  hauled  upon  a  wind  on  the  lar- 
board tack.  At  sundown  the  enemy  bore  N.W. 
by  N..  on  the  starboard  tack.  The  wind  hauling 
to  the  westward  I  stood  to  the  north- 
war,d  all  nij.ht  in  order  to  gain  the  north  shore. 
At  daylight  tacked  to  the  westward,  the  wind 
having  cndng:ed  to  NN. W.  Soon  after,  discovered 
the  enemy's  fleet,  bearing  S.W.  I  took  the  Asp, 
the  Madison,  and  the  Fair  American  in  tow,  and 
made  all  sail  in  chase.  It  was  at  this  time  we 
thought  of  realising  what  we  had  been  so  long 
toiling  for;  but  before  twelve  o'clock  the  wind 
changed  to  W.S.W.,  which  brought  the  enemy 
to  windward ;  tacked  to  the  northward ;  at  three, 
the  wind  inclining  to  the  northward,  wore  to  the 
southward  and  westward,  and  made  the  signal 
for  the  fleet  to  make  h11  sail.  At  four  the  enemy 
bore  S.S.W.;  bore  up  and  steered  for  him.  At 
five  observed   the  enemy  becalmed  under  the 


notes,  and  thirdly,  of  the  ntter  want  of  prin- 
ciple of  both  the  American  government  and 
their  official  organ,  Mlee^  Weelly  Heglsier. — 
It  is  almost  unnecssary  to  add  that  an  oi'der 
was,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  this  letter, 
issued  at  Washington,  forbidding  any  officer 
to  write,  with  the  intention  of  pub]ication,any 
accounts  of  the  operations  of  the  fleet  and 
army. 

The  officer,  who  has  so  opportunely  enabled 
us  to  add,  to  the  evidence  already  brought 
forward,  one  more  proof  of  the  unworthy 
means  adopted  hj  American  commanders 
and  their  rulei-s,  at  Washington,  to  delude  a 
vain  glorious  people  with  ficticious  statements 
of  their  prowess,  has  unwittingly  raised  the 
veil  which  the  cabinet  at  Washington  would 
have  willingly  suuered  to  remain  ovc  Clipun- 
cey  and  hi<»  doings.  Be  .sayis,  **  we  p«x>ceeded 
directly,"  (wh»cb,  we  p^^sume  means,  after 
they  had  done  chas»ng  Sir  James  Yeo  to 
Kiogsloo,)  •*  for  SackeU's  Harbour,  where  we 
victualled  and  put  to  sea,  the  next  day,  after 
our  arrival,  August  Htb.  On  the  16th  we 
discovered  the  enemy  again  and  hurried  to 
quarters,  again  got  clear  of  the  enemy  by 
dint  of  carrying  sail,  and  returned  to  Sackett's 
Harbor.  On  the  1 8ih  we  again  feU  in  with 
the  enemy  steering  for  Kingston,  and  we 


land,  nearing  him  veiy  fast  with  a  fine  breeze 
from  NN.W.  At  six  mrmed  the  order  of  battle 
withia  about  four  miles  of  the  enemy.  The  wind 
at  this  time  very  light.  At  7  the  wind  changed 
to  S.W.  and  a  fresh  breeze,  which  &g&in  placed 
the  enemy  to  windward  of  me.  Tacked  and 
hauled  upon  a  wind  on  the*  larboard  tack,  under 
easy  sail,  the  enemy  standing  after  us.  At  nine, 
when  within  about  two  gunshot  of  our  rear,  he 
wore  to  the  southward  ;  I  stood  on  to  the  north- 
ward under  easy  sail ;  the  fleet  formed  in  two 
lines,  a  part  of  the  schooners  formed  the  weather 
line,  with  orders  to  commence  the  fire  upon  the 
enemy  as  soon  as  their  shot  would  take  efTect, 
and  as  the  enemy  reached  them  to  edge  down 
upon  the  line  to  leeward  and  pass  through  the 
intervals  and  form  to  leeward.  At  about  half 
past  ten  the  enemy  tacked  and  stood  after  us. 
At  eleven  the  rear  of  our  line  opened  his  fire 
upon  the  enemy;  in  about  fifteen  minutes  the 
fire  became  general  from  the  weather  line,  which 
was  returned  from  the  enemy.  At  half  past  11  the 
weather  lisie  bore  up  and  passed  to  leeward,  ex- 
cept  the  Growler  and  Julia,  which  soon  after  tacked 
to  the  southward,  which  brought  the  enemy  be* 
tween  them  and  me.  Filled  the  maintopsail  and 
ed^red  two  points  to  lead  the  enemy  down,  not 
only  to  engajze  him  to  more  advantage,  but  to  lead 
him  from  the  Growler  and  Julia.  He,  Ifowever, 
kept  hit  wind  tmtil  be  completely  se  parated  thoae 
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reached  the  harbor  oo  the  19tli.  This  is  the 
result  of  two  e^'uises^  the  first  qf  ichieh  hy 
proper  gnidanee  might  have  (^^cid4d  i;*  our 
fcfvour  iM  snpeiiority  on  the  lahe  and  con- 
deqventlj  i/»  CanadaJ*" 

We  Uke  leave  of  Commotio'^  Cbauooey  for 
the  present  with  these  Wo  sinking  instances 
of  his  having  (according  to  American  wriie«\s 
and  oS&cial  bulletins)  chased  the  Briibh  com- 
mander all  around  the  lake. 


The  demonstration  agnipst  Fo'-fc  George  is 

na«oo,t«tk«*3aiust  ^^'^T  pithily  described. 
P«t  G^rge  by  Sir  by  Veritas — "Nothing of 
Geot«e  PrevosL  mo^nent  happened  in  the 

centre  dWision,!  nnUl  joined  by  Sir  George, 
for  a  fevt*  days,  vrhen  a  grand  deroonstin'tfon 
was  displayed,  by  marching  the  enemy  up  the 
KD,  and  down  again,  v/hich  i*esuUed  in  satis- 
fying him  that  nothing  couM  be  done  to 
d'slodge  the  enemy."  We  might  safely  adopt 
this  descripiion,  for  p.n  examination  into  the 
&cts  will  afford  very  little  jel^  to  reco»\l. 
Christie  handles  this  subject  ve»*y  fairly,  bat 
he  is  obliged  to  admit,  after  attempting  a  sort 


two  vessels  fiom  the  rest  of  the  squadron,  ex- 
changed a  few  shot  with  this  ship  as  be  passed, 
withoat  injury  to  us,  and  made  sail  af^r  our  two 
flchoonefs.  Tacked  and  stood  after  bim.  At  12 
(midnight)  finding  that  I  must  either  separate 
fttMD  the  rest  of  the  squadron,  or  relinquish  the 
hope  of  saving  the  two  which  had  separated,  I 
relttcuntly  gave  up  the  pursuit,  rejoined  the 
squadron  then  to  leeward,  and  formed  the  line  on 
the  starboard  tack.  The  firing  was  continued 
between  our  two  schooners  and  the  enemy^s  fleet 
until  about  one  jl.m.,  when,  I  presume,  they  were 
obliged  to  surrender  to  a  force  so  much  their 
SQperior.  Saw  nothing  more  of  the  enemy  that 
night ;  soon  after  daylight  discovered  them  close 
in  with  t&e  north  shore,  with  one  of  our  schoon- 
«s  in  tow,  the  other  not  to  he  seen.  I  presume 
ihe  may  have  been  sunk.  The  enemy  showed 
no  disposition  to  come  down  upon  us,  although 
te  wiudward,  and  blowing  heavy  from  W.  The 
flchooners  labouring  very  much,  I  ordered  two  of 
the  dullest  to  run  into  Niagara  and  anchor.  The 
pAe  increasing  very  much,  and  as  I  could  not  go 
bto  Niagara  with  thia  ship,  I  determined  to 
nm  to  Genesee  Bay,  as  a  shelter  for  the  small 
vessels,  and  with  the  expectarion  of  being  able  to 
obtain  provisions  for  the  squadron,  as  we  were  aU 
•eariyout,  the  Medusa  and  Oneida  not  havhig 
a  single  day's  on  board  when  we  arrived  opposite 
Genesee  Bay.  I  found  there  was  every  pros- 
pect of  the  gale's  continuing,  and  if  it  did,  I 
•ould  run  to  this  pltce  and  provision  the  whole 
l|eadron  with  more  certainty,  and  neariy  in  the 

tTeritaa  aUudas  here  to  the  events  whidi  occurred 
after  Colonel  Bishopp's  death. 


of  an  e::cusc  fo«'  Sir  Geov^e,  thr.fc,  «*  the  pres- 
tige wliich  sunonndcd  his  railitary  character 
improved  by  the  popnlarify  he  was  arqplring 
as  a  cliief  governo'-,  had  l>een  sensibly  influ- 
enceil  by  his  failure  at  SacleU's  Ilavbour,  and 
the  present  fruiJess  "demonsuraiio'i  "  as  (to 
cover  his  second  failure)  lie  termed  it,  dis- 
pelled   what    Jflt!e    conadenre    in    him,  as 
conima»ider  of  the  fo-ces,  the  army,  and  those 
in  the  country  the  besl  able  to  judge  of  his 
abilities  as  such,  p'^vions^y  entertained."  The 
only  ei'c/.se  iliat  even  Christie's  good  nature 
could  fi'id  was,  that  "  the  whole  force  in  the 
neich'Mu.hood  ot"  KoH  George,  at  tliat period, 
did  not  c::cecd  two  thousand  me",  on  an  ex- 
tendcKl  line  while  that  of  the  enemy  in  Fort 
George  exceeded  four  thousand."    The  sum 
of  the  whole  affair  is  that.  Sir  Geoige  (for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  as  he  has  not 
chosen  to  make  them  public)  determined  to 
make  an    attack   on   Fort  Georgo  on   the 
24th  August,  and  a  movement  was  made  for 
an  assault  upon  iL    The  British  drove  in  the 
pickets,  several  of  which  were  taken,  advanc- 
ing to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  enemy. 

same  time  that  I  could  at  Genesee,  admitting 
^i!t^  ^  ?^^^^  °^^'°  provisions  at  that  place. 
After  bringing  the  breeze  as  far  as  Oswego,  the 
wind  became  light,  inclining  to  a  calm,  which  has 
prolonged  our  passage  to  this  day.  I  shall  pro- 
vision the  squadron  for  five  weeks,  and  proceed 
up  the  lake  this  evening,  and  when  I  return  again 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  communicate  more  agreeable 
news  than  this  communication  contains. 

The  loss  of  the  Growler  and  Julia,  m  the  man- 
ner  in  which  they  have  been  lost,  is  mortifying 
in  the  extreme ;  and  although  their  commanders 
disobeyed  my  positive  orders,  I  am  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  it  arose  from  an  error  of  judgment  and 
excess  of  zeal  to  do  more  than  was  required  of 
them;  thinking,  probably,  that  the  enemy  m. 
tended  to  bring  us  to  a  general  action,  thev 
thought,  by  gaining  the  wind  of  him  they  would 
have  it  more  in  their  power  to  injure  and  annoy 
him  than  they  coyld  by  forming  to  leeward  of  our 
line.  From  what  I  have  been  able  to  discover  of 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  he  has  no  intention 
of  engaging  us,  except  he  can  get  decidedly  the 
advantage  of  wind  and  weather,  and  as  his  ves- 
sels in  squadron  sail  better  than  our  squadror,  be 
can  always  avoid  an  action ;  unlesss  I  can  gain 
the  wind  and  have  sufficient  daylight  to  bring 
him  to  action  before  dark.  His  object  is,  evi- 
dently, to  harass  us  by  night  attacks,  by  which 
means  he  thinks  to  cut  oflf  our  small  jIuU  saiHng  ^ 
schooners  in  detail  Fortune  has  evidently  fa- 
vored him  thus  far.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  my 
turn  next,  and,  although  inferior  in  pobt  offeree. 
I  feel  very  confident  of  success. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  very  respectfuIIViT 
your  most  obedient  servan^iglf^gyOtiiitjjwiijgle 
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The  AincricariK,  Iiowevcr,  not  having  any 
particu^nr  Taney  for  f«;;li<ing  wJicrc  ine  odds 
were  only  tu*o  to  ono,  doclined  leaving  (heir 
entrenchments,  and  preferred  keeping  ip  a 
safe  and  quiet  mnnonade  from  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  Sir  George,  then,  (not 
being  Genera^  T#rock)  weighed  the  p^'OB  a«id 
cans  for  an  assault,  and,  unfortunately,  forhis 
own  credit,  decided  that  to  risk  an  attempt  on 
this  port,  which  was  not  of  sufficient  moment, 
ftx>m  its  dilapidated  condition,  to  compensate 
the  loss  that  an  attack  must  entail,  wonld  he 
neither  prudent  nor  prolitable.  lie  accord- 
ingly, as  Veritas  has  it,  marched  down  the 
hill  again  and  returned  to  Kingston. 

As  a  military  commander.  Sir  George  seems 
to  have  lacked  most  sadly  that  very  estential 
quality,  energy — his  personal  bravery,  no  one 
(not  even  Veritas)  has  ever  dared  to  impeach, 
but  Siill  it  seems  to  have  been  of  a  negative 
character,  and  it  is  very  evident  that  phreno- 
logists would  not  have  discovered  the  organ 
of  combativeness  (o  bo  very  largely  developed. 
Christie  bears  very  high  testimony  as  to  his 
worth  in  his  civil  capacity.  **  To  the  moment 
of  his  departure  from  the  province,  his  popu- 
larity with  the  people,  as  civil  governor,  re- 
.mained  unabated.  VYe  are  well  satisfied  at 
being  able  to  quote  at  least  one  &vorable 
opinion  of  Sir  George,  as  Veritas  is  always 
unjust,  and  we  think  that  even  James  has 
adopted  the  fashion  of  condemning  Sir  Geoi^e 
ioo  readfly. 

It 's  now  nccossaiy,  in  order  to  bring  down 

^   .     ^  ^         .  naval  events  on  the  ocean, 

Orutse  of  Comniodore  ^      ,,  ,  ' 

Boffcrs  wii.li  Coagross  to  the  same  date  as  we 

•miP.t*ide..ta:igute.  have  alix»dy  reached  with 

reference  to  the  flotillas  on  the  lake,  to  visit 
Boston,  from  which  Gommodore  Rogers,  in 
the  PresWent,  sailed  in  company  with  the 
Congress  frigate,'  on  the  Ist  May,  (818.  The 
day  after  leaving  port,  the  first  opportunity  of 
displaying  American  prowess  presented  itself 
in  the  shape  of  the  British  brig  sloop  Curlew. 
This  was,  however,  but  a  transient  gleam  of 
good  fortune,  as  the  British  vessel,  according 
to  custom,  ran  away,  and,  "by  knocking 
away  the  wedges  of  her  masts,  and  using 
^•tber  means  to  improve  her  saDing,^**^  escaped. 
Captain  Head  considering,  as  we  suppose,  that 
a  British  sloop  of  war  was  not  quite  a  match, 

•  Naval  Chroiucle»  page  112. 


single-handed,  for  two  large  American  fri- 
gnicR.  Plad  Commoilore  Roge^-s  commanded 
the  British  sloop,  he  would  donbtlexs  have 
brought  to  action  and  captured  botli.  On 
the  8th,  according  to'our  authorities,  "  the 
Congress,  whether  by  mtention  or  accident, 
parted  company." 

A  glorious  opportunity  was  now  presented 
to  Commodore  Rogers,  and  eagerly  seized  by 
him,  of  rivalling  his  brother  commanders  in 
"  the  chasing" (see Nfles  Register*)  "and  cap- 
turing of  British  frigates."  The  American 
commodore  having  the  natural  sagacity  of  his 
country  men  for  turning  an  honest  penny,  and 
considering  that  honor  and  glory  are  bnt 
names  after  all,  and,  to  be  eryoyed,  require 
prize  money,  directed  his  aitcniion  to  the 
homeward  boimd  West  India  fleet  The  com- 
modore was,  however,  too  late,  and  (misfor- 
tunes never  coming  singly),  ue  missed  not 
only  the  goodly  freighted  VVest  India-mea, 
but  also  the  cppoitunity  (for  which  he  ot 
course  fhirste*')  of  taking  at  the  same  time, 
the  Cumberland  seventy-four,  Captain  Thomas 
Baker.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  on  Com- 
modore Rogers*  account,  that  this  happened, 
as  the  C/umbcrland  was  a  very  hn^  vessel, 
and  a  fast  sailer,  and  would  have  been  a  very 
desirable  acquisition  to  the  American  fleet. 
Alwnt  the  LSth  June,  the  disappointed  com- 
Fiiodove  resolved  to  seize  the  "  Dragon  in  its 
lair,"  and  steered  towards  the  North  Sea, 
looking  out  keenly  for  any  vessels  bound  out- 
wards from  the  St  George's  Channel;  no 
prize,  however,  fell  in  his  way.  As  tbe 
weather  was  now  becoming  warm,  a  cruise  in 
the  northern  latitudes  could  not  fail  to  be 
pleasant,  especially  as  there  was  a  convoy  of 
some  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  sail  from  Arch- 
angel to  be  intercepted,  which  would  unite 
profit  with  pleasure.  It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance that,  in  high  latitudes,  from  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  objects  appear  double 
their  real  size.  It  was^  no  doubt,  from  tUs 
circumstance  that  the  American  commodore 
suffered  himself  to  be  chased  from  his  station 
by,  as  he  thought,  "a  line  of  battle  ship  and 
a  frigate,"  but  hi  reriity  by  the  thirty-two  gon 
frigate  Alexandria,  Captain  Robert  Cathcart, 
and  sixtcenf-gun  sloop  Spitfire,  CapUin  John 

•  "The  brave  Rogera  is  now  employed  fti 
boAtuig  down  British  frigates  on  (he  ocean." 
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Ellis.  We  will  take  our  account  of  this  affair 
from  the  same  source  as  the  Naval  Chronicle, 
VIZ.,  the  logs  of  the  two  British  ships,  pre- 
mising liiat  the  commodore  had  been  in  the 
meantime  joined  by  the  Scourge.  This  is 
proved  by  Commodore  Rogers'  letter  to  the 
Naval  board  "  at  tlie  time  of  meeting  the  ene- 
my's two  ships,  tlie  privateer  schooner 
Scout ge,  of  New  York,  had  joined  company." 
We  now  give  tlie  extracts  from  the  logs : — 

"On  the  19tb  July,  at  2h.  80m.  p.m.,  lati- 
tnde  at  noon  71  ^  52*  north,  longituds  20  ® 
18'  east,  the  Alexandria  and  Spittire,  standing 
8oath-east  by  south,  with  a  light  wind  from 
the  northward,  discovered  a  frigate  and  a  lai'ge 
flchoon^  in  tlie  north-north  east  The  two 
British  ships  immediately  hauled  up  in  chase, 
and  at  5h.  dOm.  p.  ii.,  tacked  to  the  west  north 
west,  making  the  Russian  as  well  as  English 
private  signals.  At  %h.  15m.,  the  President 
•nd  her  confiort,  who  had  hitherto  been  stand- 
ing towards  the  two  British  sliips,  tacked  from 
them  to  the  north-west,  under  all  sail,  followed 
by  the  Alexandria  and  Spitfire.  At  7h.  80m. 
p.  y.,  the  Spitfire  was  within  five  miles  of  ihe 
President,  who  then  bore  from  her  norih- 
north-west"  If  the  log  of  the  Spitfire  be 
oorroci,  and  tliat  Tessel  was  actually  within 
fora*  miles  of  the  enemy,  it  would  appear  ex- 
traordinary, but  for  the  phenomenon  we  have 
already  advei-ted  to,  how  the  commodore 
eoold  have  been  deceived,  especially  as  we 
find  it  stated  in  the  British  logstliat  the  light- 
ness of  the  night  and  the  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere  enabled  them  to  keep  sight  of 
tiiwr  adversary.  We  will  now  take  up  the 
ftccoimt  from  the  Naval  Ch>*onicle. 

**  On  the  20th,  at  4b.  80m.  p.  il,  finding 
&at  the  Spitfire,  as  well  as  the  President,  was 
gaining  upon  her,  the  Alexandria  cut  away 
her  bower  anchor.  At  4h.  40m.,  the  Scourge 
part^  company  with  the  President,  which 
was  now  nearly  hull  down  from  the  leading 
^tish  ship.  A  schooner  being  unworthy 
game  when  a  frigate  was  in  sight,  the  Alex- 
ttndria  and  Spitfire  continued  in  pursuit  of 
the  President" 

"Their  attention,"  says  the  commodore, 
"  was  so  nwch  engrossed  by  the  President, 
tbat  they  permit ied  her  (the  Scourge)  to 
escape  w'thoot  taking  any  uoiice  of  her. 

At  6  p.  M^  when  the  Alexandria  bore  fix)m 
the  Spitfire  full  two  miles  south-south- east,  i 


the  President  bore  north,  distant  only  six 
miles.  From  this  time  the  American  frigate 
coniinued  gaining  upon  the  Spitfire  until  Ih. 
10  m.  p.  M.,  on  the  21st;  when,  thick  weather 
coming  on,  the  latter  lost  sight  both  of  her  con- 
sort and  her  chase,  ^he  di.schai'ge  of  four  guns 
however,  by  the  Alexai^dria,  enabled  the  Spit- 
fire to  close.  'J'he  two  British  shipsagain  making 
sail,  the  sloop,  at  2  h.  15  m.  p.  m.,  again  got  sight 
of  the  President,  in  the  west-south  west,  and 
at  4  p.  ii.  were  once  more  within  six  miles  of 
her;  which,  says  the  commodore,  "was  quite 
as  near  as  was  desij-ablc."  .The  chase  con- 
tinued during  the  remainder  of  the  2l8t,  to 
the  advarUige  of  the  American  frigate,  until 
8  A,  jc,  on  the22d,  when  the  Spitfire,  a  fourth 
time,  got  within  six  miles  of  the  President; 
wh  >  again,  by  the  most  strenuous  'efibrta, 
began  increasing  her  distance. 

^A  t  6  p.  M.,  when  nearly  hull-dovm  from  the 
little  persevering  sloop,  and  quite  out  of  sight 
from  the  Alexandria,  the  President  fired  a 
gun,  hoisted  an  American  ensign  at  her  peak, 
anu  a  commodore's  broad  pendant  at  her  main, 
and  hauled  upon  a  wind  to  the  westward. 
Captain  Ellis  continued  gallantly  to  stand  on, 
until,  at  6  h.  40  m.  p.  m.,  Captain  Cathcart, 
who  was  then  eight  miles  in  the  east-north- 
east of  his  consort,  considerately  signalled  the 
Spitfire  to  close.  As  soon  as  the  latter  had 
done  so,  sail  was  again  made ;  and  the  chase 
continued  throughout  that  night,  and  until  10 
A.iL.  on  the  28d;  when  the  President  had  run 
completely  out  of  sight  of  both  "  the  lineK>f- 
batile  ship  and  the  frigate,"  or,  as  an  Ameri- 
can histmian  fays,  of  the  "  two  line-of-battle- 
ships,^^  which  bad  so  long  been  pursuing 
her. 

Among  the  prisoners  on  board  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  t^meof  the  chase,  were  the  master 
and  mate  of  the  British  snow  Daphne,  of 
Whitby.  According  to  the  journal  of  these 
men,  published  in  the  newspapers,  they,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  President*s  officers  and 
men,  we*^  convinced  that  the  chasing  ships 
were  a  s-nall  frigate  and  a  sloop  of  war.  Th^ 
dcscinbe,  in  a  ludicrous  manner,  the  prepara- 
tions on  board  the  President,  to  resist  the 
attack  of  this  formidable  squadron.  During 
each  of  tlie  three  days  a  trcblo  allowance  of 
gi-og  was  served  out  to  the  crew,  a>?d  an  im- 


»  Naval  Monument,  p.  280. 
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mense  quantity  of  star,  chain,  and  other  kinds 
of  dismantling  shot  got  upon  deck,  in  readi- 
ness for  action.  It  appears  also  that  when  the 
Eliza  Swan  whaler  hove  in  sight  a  few  days 
afterwards,  she  was  supposed  to  be  a  large 
ship  of  war,  and  the  ceremony  with  the  grog 
and  dismantling  shot  vrffc  repeated.  After  a 
very  cautious  approach  on  the  part  of  the 
President,  the  chase  was  discovered  to  be  a 
clump  of  a  merchantman,  and  made  prize  of 
accordingly. 

American  writers  have  blustered  a  good 
deal  about  the  invincibility  and  gallant  deeds 
of  their  navy,  and  have  enlarged  most  partic- 
ularly on  the  events  of  this  very^  cruise ;  and 
yet,  when  all  the  circumstances  of  the  aflRiir 
are  placed  before  the  reader,  what  a  contrast 
is  presented  in  the  conduct  of  the  pursuers 
and  pursued.  Commodore  Rogers  admitted 
that  he  was  withm  five  miles  of  his  enemy, 
and  yet  he  dared  to  pretend  that  he  mistook 
a  vessel  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  tons 
ibr  a  large  frigate,  and  (still  more  barefaced) 


mayed  at  his  narrow  escape.  Commodore  Ro- 
gers "determined,"  says  James,  "to  quit  A 
region  where  constant  daylight  afforded  an 
enemy  so  many  advantages  oVer  him,"  we 
therefore  nest  find  him  more  to  the  south- 
ward, in  a  position  where  there  was  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  intercepting  the  trade 
bound  for  the  Irish  channel  Here  he  cruised 
until  again  frightened  from  his  station  by  a 
report  of  a  superior  force  seen  in  that  region. 
Running  up  the  Channel  then,  and  rounding 
Ireland,  he  stood  back  to  his  own  shores,  and, 
having  succeeded  in  learning  the  stations  of 
the  various  British  vessels,  then  cruising  off 
the  American  coast,  from  a  small  schooner 
which  he  had  captured,  was  enabled  to  run 
safely  into  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  a  lair  and  un- 
prejudiced account  of  Commodore  Rogers* 
cruise,  and  we  now  propose  to  give  a  few 
extracts  from  our  old  friend,  the  Washington 
organ.  Tlie  first  stalement  runs  thus :  — "  The 
former,"  (the  Fi-esideiii^)  "was  reported  to 


a  small  frigate  of  six  hundred  and  sixty  tons '  have  taken  the  British  vessel  Thesevs^  with 


for,  what  ?  a  lixb-of-battle  ship  ! !    Brave  as 

Commodore  Rogers  might  have  beei»,  it  is 

well  for  him  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the 

British  service.    Discretion  is  the  better  part 

of  valour,  and  is  a  most  necessary  quality  for 

a  commander  to  possess,  but,  in  the  present 

instance,  prudence  in  the  commodore  appears 

to  have  been  somewhat  akin  to  puisillanimity, 

and  with  our  severely  dealing  public,  similar 

conduct  would  have  been  rewarded,  not  with 

a  public  dinner,  but  a  court-martial,  the  sen- 
tence of  which  would  have  been  disgrace, 
if  not  death.  It  may  be  considered  a  most 
fortunate  event  for  the  two  British  command- 
ers (Cathcart  and  Ellis)  that  the  Alexandria, 
from  her  bad  sailing,  prevented  an  encounter, 
as  the  two  vessels  were  no  match  for  the 
American  frigate,  even  after  making  every 
allowance  for  the  di^erence  of  the  command- '  done  infinite  damnge  lO  the  Greenland  trade, 
ers,  and  the  engagement  must  have  ended  in  For  a  considerable  lime  he  has  giv^en  full 
the  capture  or  destruction  of  the  British  ves- ;  employment  to  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  enemy's 
ads.  Had  this  taken  place,  what  an  oppor- ;  vessels  of  war,  and  if  they  do  calch  him,  he 
tonity  would  have  been  afforded  for  magnilo-  ]  will  cost  ihera  nio'e  than  he  will  come  to."  A 
quent  effusions. — An  American  frigaye  cap- !  postscript  to  th's  "bit of  truth"  goes  on  to 
TURING  A  LTNE-OF BATTLE  SHIP  AND  A  FRIGATE,  iiiiorm  US  that  "he  had  arrived  at  Newport, 
Such  would  assuredly  have  been  the  mofiih(iQTcvu\zin%o.U  round  and  rovndiliQBnilsh 
modest  version  of  the  affair,  if  we  may  judge  |  islands,  though  they  have  a  thousand  vessels 
by  the  capital  that  was  made  out  of  Coromo-  j  of  war.  It  is  said  that  he  brought  into  port 
dore  Rogers'  running  away.    Not  a  little  dis- 1  a  sloop  of  war,  and  one  of  H.  M.  schooners 


specie."  {I7te  Theseus  in  rated  a  setenty-foijtr 
ill  'Steele's  list.)  Toe  Tlieiis  frigate  mounts 
thirty-eight  guns  and  must  be  the  vessel 
alluded  to.  Two  thm^^s  are  note  worthy  in 
this  paragraph,  first,  the  insinuation  respecting 
the  ThesetiSj  secondly,  the  as.«ertion,  never 
conti-adictcd  in  regwd  to  the  Tueiis,  There 
is  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  impression 
conveyed  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
was  tftat  their  pet  hero  Rogers  had  in  all 
probability  captui ed  a  seventy- four — certainly* 
a  frigate.  Could  impudence  go  further  than 
this?  The  next  paragraph  is  sliU  more 
amus'ng — "It  is  announced  officially  that 
Commodore  Rogers  captured  his  B.  M.  brig 
Cruiser  of  eighteen  guns  off  the  Shetland 
Islands,  the  Oberon,  was  in  company  but 
escai)cd.    It  was  calculated  that  Rogers  had 
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The    Dominica   and 
Decaitur. 


with  twenty-nine  merchantmen.'^  Commeiit 
QD  these  statements  is  uanecessary,  and  so 
truly  absurd  are  they  that,  lest  we  should  be 
aaq^ected  of  following  the  example  set  to  us 
of  misrepresenting,  we  must  inform  our 
readers,  that  our  extracts  are  to  be  found  in 
the  fifih  volume  of  Niters  Register. 

The  Congrtn  after  parting  company  cruised 
about  for  a  considerable  bime  and  then  return- 
ed to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  where 
ahe  was  blockaded  by  the  Teneilo^  Captain 
PiMker,  who  used  every  means  in  his  power 
to  p*ovoke  a  meeting.   The  fate  of  the  (T/leta- 
pMke  was  not  yet,  however,  forgotten,  and 
the  government,  mindful  of  uie  short  career 
<tf  one  thirty-six  gao  frigate,  prudently  dis- 
armed   and   laid    up    the   Congress  shorlly 
afterwards. 
The  next  event  of  importance  was  the 
capture,  Augusv  5th,  of 
the  Dandnica  schooner 
by  the  Franco- American 
privaicer  schooner  Decatur,  commanded  by 
the  celebrated   Captain    Oomiaique   Dixon.* 
The    mo-L  disc^'oditaVe   paH  of  this   aflfiiir 
spears,  »t  6rsi  sight,  «o  be  ihe  capture  by  a 
prlvatee%bnt  whe^  It  couies  lo  be  inresligaced, 
it  will  be  found  that  Lieuienant  Bavreie  (the 
commaodev)  by  \m  ga^'ani  conduct  reflected 
honor  T'oiber  than  disgrace  upon  the  British 
arms.     3^ae  Dominica  niounled  tweVe  guns 
and  had  o-i  boa**d  Sfiy-sevco  men  and  nine 
boys.     'Hie  Dec^uar  had  the  same  numbei* 
of  gun.s,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  men, 
and  CapLaio  Dixon,  kaowing  the  force  opposed 
to  him,  re^'cd  for  success  upon  the  arm  in 
which  be  was  al«uost  doubly  superior,  and 
carried  his  opponent,  by  boarding.  .  'llie  obsti- 
naie  resistance  offered  by  the  Dominica  will 
be  best  shown  by  Che  list  of  casi'alities.    Out 
of  her  iotal  coxaMleinent  of  8ixty-six  men  and 
boys,  the  captaip,  purse,  two  midshipmen, 
and  thirteen  men   were  killed  or  mortally 
wounded,  and  o/er  forty  seve-ely  or  slightly 
woonded.    The   loss  of  the   Decatur   was 
nineteen  men. 

On  the  12th  Oi  the  same  raonch,  the  Pelican, 
ThePe««««idA,tP«.  eighteen  gun  brig- sloop 
amved  m  the  Cove  of 
Cork  from  a  cruise,  but  before  the  saHs  wei-e 
furled.  Captain  Maples  received  instructions 
to  put  to  sea  again  in  quest  of  an  Amencan 


sloop  of  war,  which  had  been  committing  some 
depredations  in  the  St  George's  ChanneL 
About  day-break  of  the  14th,  the  Argus  was 
discovered  separating  from  a  ship  which  she 
had  just  set  on  five,  and  standing  towards 
seve^'al  other  merchantmen.  The  Pelican  was 
to  windward  and  bore  down  under  a  press  of 
sail,  the  captain  of  the  Argus  appearing,  by 
his  manoeuvres,  to  invite  an  engagement 
Captain  Allen,  the  commander  of  the  Argus^ 
had  been  first  lieutenant  of  the  United  States 
'when  she  captured  the  Macedonian,  and  had 
repeatedly  expressed  his  ability  to  whip  any 
British  sloop  with  an  American  of  equal  force, 
in  ten  minutes.  Let  us  now  examine  James* 
statement  .of  the  comparative  force  of  these 
"anxious  candidates  for  the  laurel  crown.*' 
According  to  Japaes,  "  the  Pelican  mounted 
the  usual  establishment  of  her  class,  sixteen 
thirty- two  poundei*  carronades,  two  long  sixes, 
and  a  tweWe  oounder  boat  carronade.  But 
unfclunately.  Captain  Maples,  when  recently 
a(  Jamaica,  had  received  on  board  two  brass 
sixe.'."  Jt]aving  no  broadside  ports  for  them, 
and  nn  Willi '-'g  to  loT/er  them  into  the  hold  as 
ballast,  he  '» nocked  out  two  stem  ports  and 
mounted  them  tbce,  "much  to  the  annoyance," 
says  Ja»ne8,  "of  the  roan  at  the  helm,  and 
without  contributing  in  the  sMghtest  degree  to 
the  brig's  actual  force.  The  established  comple- 
ment of  vessels  of  ihe  Pelican's  class  was  one 
bundled  and  twenty  men  and  boy^  of  this 
number  she  lacked  the  second  lieutenant  and 
six  men.  The  Argvs  mounted  eighteen  twenty- 
fou''  pouiid  carronades  with  two  long  twelves, 
her  crew  mustering  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  strong.  Tbe  original  force  had  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  but  thirty -two 
had  been  dispatched  in  prizes. 

At  6,  A.M.,  the  Argus  opened  her  fire,  and, 
ader  a  shar[i  action  of  some  forty-five  minutes 
duration,  was  boarded  and  carried  by  the 
British  sloop.  Ti\^  Pelican  had  one  man 
killed  and  ?ive  wopnded ;  the  Argus  six  killed 
and  eighteen  wounded.  Amongst  the  list  of 
the  mortally  wounded  were  Captain  Alien  and 
two  midshipmen.  James  gives  the  comparative 
lorce  thus : — 

Pelican,  Argus, 

Broadside  guns 9 . . . . '. 10 

No.  of  lbs 262 228 

Crew.  (Men  only.). .101 122 

Size tons  885 316 
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The  respectire  forces  engaged  were  so  nearly 
equal  that  if  is  unnecessary  to  offer  any 
fiirther  remark  than  the  admission  that  what- 
ever superiority  there  might  have  been  it  was 
on  the  side  of  the  British,  and  that  Captahi 
Allen  fought  his  vessel  bravely  under  the 
slight  disadvantage,  and  on  his  death,  which 
occurred  a  short  time  afterwards,  his  remains 
were  attended  to  the  grave  by  all  the  officers, 
military  or  naval,  in  the  port 

"Some  people  excel  in  powers  of  endu- 

«  ,  «_^     _,        ranee,  such  as  the  Eng- 

Boxcr  and  Bnterpnsc^         .a. 

lish*  evinced  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloa  Others  excel  in  powers  of 
assault  such  as  the  French  displayed  there. 
But  there  is  no  record  of  a  British  vessel  en- 
during the  terrible  blows  inflicted  on  some  of 
the  American  vessels  before  yielding.**  Thus 
writes  Ingersol],  forgetful  of  the  defence 
made  by  the  J<Moa^  and  still  more  recently, 
the  Daminieti^  in  which  last  engagement,  as 
we  ha^e  just  seen,  the  British  vessel  was  not 
surrendered  until  her  detain  and  sixty  men, 
out  of  a  crew  of  sixty-six,  lay  dead  or  wounded 
upon  her  deck.  Mr.  Ingersoll,  besides  these 
two  instances,  which  we  have  just  cited, 
might  have  found  a  third  in  the  case  of  the 
vessel  whose  o^)ture  we  are  about  to  relate. 

At  dayli^t,  on  the  5th  September,  the  Bri- 
tish brig-sloop  Boxer,  of  fourteen  guns  (twelve 
dghteen  pounder  carronades  and  two  dxes) 
while  lying  at  anchor,  near  Portland,  United 
'  States,  discovered  in  the  offing  a  sail,  and  im- 
mediately weighed  and  stood  to  sea  in  pursuit 
The  strange  vessel  was  soon  made  out  to  be 
an  enemy  and  proved  to  be  the  American  gun- 
brig,  Enterprise^  ef  sixteen  guns  (fourteen 
eighteen  pounder  carronades  and  two  nines) 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Burrows.  The 
American  vessel,  after  her  superior  powers 
<^  sailing  had  been  tested,  and  it  had  been 
sufficiently  established  that  should  she  get 
beaten  it  was  easy  to  escape,  bore  up  to  en- 
gage. At  a  quarter  past  three  the  action 
commenced,  terminating  after  a  severe  and 
protracted  contest  in  Uie  surrender  of  the 
Boxer.  The  British  vessel  measured  one  hun- 
dred and  eightyK>ne  tons,  (her  force  we  have 
abready  shewn)  and  was  manned  by  sixty 
men,  of  whom  twelve  were  absent,  and  six 
bovs.    The  Enterprise  measured  two  hundred 


•Jfy  Bn^^ish  we  preiauie,  Inserwdl  means  Critisli. 


and  forty-five  tons,  and  had  on  board  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men  and  three  boys. 
The  officers  of  the  Boxer  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  see  four  men,  during  the  action,  desert 
their  guns,  thereby  reducing  the  number  of 
the  combatants  to  forty-four,  yet,  in  spite  of 
all  these  casualties  and  the  fall  of  Captain 
Burrows,  early  in  the  action,  the  vessel  was 
only  yielded  after  a  loss  of  twenty-one  men, 
neuly  half  the  crew.  The  loss  of  the  Enter* 
prue  was  fourteen  killed  and  wounded,  her 
commander  being  included  amongst  the  killed. 
Besides  the  more  th|m  two-fold  disparity  io. 
crews,  the  Enterpriee  was  altogether  a  stouter 
vessel  than  her  antagonist  This  will  be 
proved  by  Gonmiodore  Hull*8  letter*  which 


•  Extraet  of  a  letter  ^ 
Commodore  Ba 


Oommodore  HuUie 
\  dated  the  Idih  imt, 

**I  yesterday  visited  (he  two  brigs  and  was  aa- 
tonished  to  see  the  difference  of  injury  sustained 
in  the  action.  The  Enterprize  has  but  one  IS 
pound  shot  in  her  hull,  one  in  her  mainmast,  9aA 
one  in  her  foremast ;  her  sails  are  much  cut  with 
grape  shot  and  there  are  a  gr^t  number  of  grape 
lodged  in  her  sides,  but  no  injury  done  by  uieab 
The  Boxer  has  eighteen  or  twenty  18  pound  shot 
in  her  hull,  most  of  them  at  the  water^s  edge— 
sevflMl  stands  of  18  pooad  grape  stick  in  her  side, 
and  such  a  quantity  of  smidl  grape  that  I  did  not 
undertake  to  count  them.  Her  masts,  sails  and 
spars  are  literally  cut  to  pieces,  several  of  her 
guns  dismounted  and  onilt  for  serrice;  her  lop 
eallant  forecastle  nearly  taken  off  by  the  aho^ 
her  boats  cut  to  pieces,  and  her  quarters  ii^ured 
in  proportion.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  quan* 
tity  of  shot  about  her,  linform  you  that  I  ooimied 
in  her  mainmast  alone  three  18  pound  shot  koleSv 
18  large  grape  shot  holes,  16  musket  ball  holea^ 
and  a  large  number  of  smaller  shot  holes,  without 
counting  above  the  cat  harpins. 

**  We  find  it  impossible  to  get  at  the  number 
killed ;  no  papers  are  found  by  which  we  can 
ascertain  it — I,  howeTer,  counted  upwards  of  90 
hammocks  which  were  in  her  netting  with  beds  In 
them,  besides  several  beds  without  hammocks  \ 
and  she  has  excellent  accomodations  for  all  hef 
officers  below  in  staterooms,  so  that  I  have  no 
doubt  that  she  had  one  hundred  men  on  board. 
We  know  thai  $he  hoe  several  of  the  RaUler^emen 
on  boardf  and  a  quantity  of  wads  was  taken  out  of 
the  Rattler,  loaded  with  four  large  grape  shot 
with  a  small  hole  in  the  centre  to  put  in  a  cartridge 
that  the  inside  of  the  wad  may  take  fire  when  It 
leaves  the  gun.  In  short,  she  is  in  every  respect 
completely  fitted  and  her  accommodations  exceed 
any  thing  I  have  seen  hi  a  vessel  of  her  class.** 

Remark; — ^There  have  been  various  opiniona 
respecting  the  relative  force  of  the  Tessela,  and 
some  ungenerous  attempts  bsTe  been  made  lo 
diminish  the  splendour  of  the  victory.  The  fore- 
going eztraeta,  we  oonceive  irrefri^^y  settle  the 
question  of  force  and  of  skill  It  appears  that  in 
number  of  men  the  eneiify  were  eqiul ;  in  nimber 
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we  give  for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  to  sliow  the 
dilJerence  of  execution  done  in  a  close  action, 
where  the  weight  of  metal  being  the  same  on 
both  sides,  the  respective  stoutness  of  the 
thnbers  would  be  tested,  and  secondly  to 
prov^  how  ready  Commodore  Hull  was  to 
make  statements  which  he  must  have  seen 
were  untrue.  Tlie  British  brig  had  upwards 
of  **one  hundred  men  on  board,  for,  "says 
Captain  Hull,  I  counted  upwards  of  ninety 
hammocks."  Now  if  the  American  public 
did  not  know.  Commodore  Hull  knew  full 
well  that,  in  the  British  service,  every  seaman 
and  marine  has  two  hammocks  allowed  himt 
yet  he  was  disingenuous  enough  to  pen  a 
statement  which  be  knew,  coming  fron  a  sort 
of  pet  hero,  would  produce  an  effect  all  o^er 
ttie  Union.  Brave,  Captain  Hull  may  have 
been — most  unprincipled,  this  circumstance 
dearly  proves  him  to  have  been.  We  close 
this  chapter  by  giving  in  our  notes  Lieutenant 
XcCairs  really  modest,  if  not  quite  correct 
letter,!  and  with  a  few  observations  from 
James  on  ilie  difference  of  the  carronades 
used  m  the  services. 

*'  The  established  armament  of  the  Boxer 
wai»  ten  carronades;  and  that  number,  with  her 
two  siX'pounders,  was  as  many  as  the  brig 
could  mount  with  effect  or  carry  with  ease. 
But^  when  the  Boxer  was  refitting  at  Halifax, 
Captain  Blyth  obtained  two  additional  carron. 
ades:  had  he  taken  onboard,  instead  of  them, 
twenty  extra  seamen,  the  Boxer  would  have 
been  a  much  more  effective  vessel.  Against 
the  £nglish  ordinary  carronade,  complaints 


of  gaos  it  was  well  known  the  enemy  were  supe- 
rior ;  and  the  v  ist  difference  of  execution  con- 
firms (if  coufirmance  were  wanted)  the  fact  of  the 
high  degree  of  superiority  of  our  seamen  in  the 
art  of  guunerj.  And,  above  all  other  conaidera- 
tiooa,  it  proves  that  American  tars  are  determined 
(0  support  their  government,  in  a  just  war  waged 
in  defence  of  their  rights. — N^iles  Register, 

t Jatoes  Nava]  Histo  y. 


^United  States  Brig  **  Enterprise," 
Portland,  7th  September,  1813. 
Sic, — Inconsequence  of  the  unfortunate  death 
of  Ueutenant-Commandant  William  Burrows,  late 
^emmander  of  this  vessel,  it  devolves  on  me  to 
acquaint  you  with  the  result  of  the  cruize.  After 
sailing  from  Portsmouth  on  the  Ist  instant,  we 
steered  to  the  eastward ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  9rd,  off  Wood  Island,  discovered  a  sehooner, 
vhich  we  chased  into  this  harbor,  where  we 
mdiored.    On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  weighed 


have  always  been  made,  for  its  lightness  and 
unsteadiness  in  action  ;  but  the  American  car- 
ronade of  that  calibre  is  much  shorter  in  the 
breech,  and  longer  in  the  muzzle :  therefore  it 
heats  more  slowly,  recoils  less,  and  carries 
farther.  The  same  is  the  case,  indeed  wii  h  all 
the  varieties  of  the  carronade  used  by  the 
Americans ;  and  they,  in  consequence  derive 
advantages  in  the  employmentof  that  ordnance 
not  possessed  by  the  English ;  whose  carron- 
ades are  notoriously  the  lightest  and  most  in- 
efficient of  any  in  use.  If  the  English  carron* 
ade,  especially  of  the  smaller  calibres,  had 


anchor  and  swept  out,  and  continued  our  course 
to  the  eastward.  Havina^  received  information 
of  several  privateers  being  off  Manhagan,  we 
stood  for  that  place ;  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, in  the  bay  near  Penguin  Point,  discovered  a 
brig  getting  under  way,  which  appeared  to  be  a 
vessel  of  war,  and  to  which  we  immediately  gave 
chase.  She  fired  several  guns  and  stood  for  us, 
having  four  ensigns  hoisted.  After  reconnoiter- 
ing  and  discovering  her  force,  and  the  nation  to 
which  she  belonged,  we  hauled  upon  a  wind  to 
stand  out  of  the  bay,  and  at  three  o'clock  short- 
ened sail,  tacked  to  ran  down  with  an  intention 
to  bring  her  to  dose  action.  At  twenty  minutes 
after  ShP.  M.,  when  within  half  pistol  shot,  the 
firing  commenced  fh>m  both,  and  after  being 
warmly  kept  up,  and  with  some  manoenvering, 
the  enemy  hailed  and  said  they  had  surrendered, 
about  4  P.M.— </A^r  coIotb  being  nailed  to  the 
mcutt^  eotild  not  be  hauled  down.  She  proved  to 
be  his  B.  M.  brig  -Boxer,  of  14  guns.  Samuel 
Blvtbe,  Esq.,  commander,  who  fSi  io  the  early 
part  of  the  engagement,  having  received  a  can- 
non shot  through  the  body.  And  I  am  sorry  to 
add  that  Lieutenant  Bm-rows,  who  had  gallantly 
led  us  into  action,  fell  also  about  the  same  time 
by  a  musket  ball,  which  terminated  his  existence 
in  eight  hours.  g^- 

The  Enterprise  suffered  much  in  spars  and  rig^BT' 
ging,  and  the  Boxer  in  spare,  rigging,  and  htSf/ffy 
havmg  many  shots  between  wind  and  water.         /-  =j, 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  merit  of  Ifr,  ^  ^/, 
Tillinghast,  second  lieutenant,  were  I  not  to  men-  "  ' 
tion  the  able  assistance  I  received  from  him  du- 
ring the  remainder  of  the  engagement,  by  his 
strict  attention  to  his  own  division  and  other  de- 
partments. And  of  the  oiBcers  and  crew  gene- 
i-ally,  I  am  happy  to  add,  their  cool  and  deter* 
mined  conduct  have  my  warmest  approbation 
and  applause. 

As  no  muster  roll  tliat  can  be  fuUy  relied  on 
has  come  into  my  possession,  I  cannot  exactly 
state  the  number  killed  and  wounded  on  board 
the  Boxer,  but  from  information  received  from 
the  officera  of  that  vessel.  It  appears  thei*e  were 
between  twenty  and  twenty  five  killed,  and  four- 
teen wounded.  Euclosed  is  a  list  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  on  board  the  Enterprise.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

EDWARD  R.  M*CALL, 

8eni^  Officer, 
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displayed  its  imperfections,  as  these  pages 
have  frequently  shown  that  the  thirteen-inch 
mortar  was  in  the  habit  of  doing,  by  bursting 
after  an  hour  or  two*s  firing,  the  gun  must 
either  hare  been  improved  in  iorm,  or  thrown 
out  of  the  service.  While  on  the  subject  of 
carronades,  we  may  remark,  that  even  the  few 
disadvantages  in  the  carronade,  which  the 
Americans  have  not  been  able  entirely  to  obvi- 
ate, they  have  managed  to  lessen,  by  using, 


not  only  stouter,  but  double,  breeohings;  one 
of  which,  in  case  the  ring-bolt  should  draw, 
is  made  to  pass  through  the  timber-head." 

We  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  none 
of  the  praises  lavished  upon  the  fine  br^ 
Boxer,  could  gain  her  a  place  among  the 
national  vessels  of  the  United  States.  She 
was  put  up  to  auction,  and  sold  as  a  merchant 
brig ;  'for  v»^hich  service  only,  and  that  only 
in  time  of  peace,  she  was  ever  calculated. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


Ctoture  of  the  Orowler 
and   Eagle^  American 


Lake  Champlain,  the  scene  which  our  history 
row  requires  as  to  visit, 
lies  between  the  northern 
"^"^^  '  part  of  New  York  State 

and  Vermont  Generally  naiTOW,  and  only 
in  one  place  widening  out  to  a  breadth  of 
some  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles,  its  mean 
breadth  may  be  estimated  at  about  six  or 
seven  mi^es,  while  its  length)  is  nearly  seventy. 
The  river  Richc'eii,  by  which  the  waters 
of  the  lake  find  an  outlet  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
runs  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  is  nearly 
useless  for  the  general  ^)uriK>ses  of  navigaHon, 
as  the  bed  is  full  of  shoals  and  rapids,  which 
extend  ncariy  to  the  embouchure,  where  it 
mingles  its  waters  wiih  those  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  This  lake  belongs  lo  the  United 
States,  as  (according  to  James)  "  the  line  of 
demarcation,  owing  to  the  ignorance  or 
pusillanimity  of  the  British  commissioners 
employed  in  1788,  intersected  the  Richelieu, 
at  the  distance  of  several  miles  down  its 
course  from  the  lake.  The  Canadians  a^e, 
therefore,  not  only  shut  out  from  the  lake,  but 
from  all  water  communication  with  their  own 
territory  .bordering  on  Missisquoi  bay,  formed 
by  a  tongue  of  land  to  the  eastward.  This 
inconvenience,^^  continues  James,  *'  Canadians 
fully  experienced,  during  the  continuance  of 


the  several  embargoes  that  preceded  the  war 
when  the  American  gun-Loats,  stationed  at 
^le  foot  of  the  lake,  prevented  the  rafts  of 
timber  fixjm  being  floated  out  of  the  bay,  f6r 
passage  down  the  river." 

This  command  of  the  lake,  and  Darticulariy 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  lake  and  river 
was  of  material  service  lo  the  Americans,  and 
a  battery  at  Rouse's  po»nt  would  have  eflRsct- 
ually  prevented  ihe  passage  of  any  flotOIa 
that  the  British  mig*'i  have  desired  to  con- 
struct for  service  on  Cham  plain.  The  sole 
military  post  held  bv  the  British  in  that 
neighbourhood  was  Isle  aux  Noix,  **  a  small 
island,  C04itaining  only  eighty-five  acres, 
situate  on  the  Richelieu,  and  distant  about  ten 
miles  ftx)m  the  boundary  line.*'  On  this  island 
were  some  small  forts  and  a  few  block-houses 
at  various  poiois.  These  defences  were 
garrisoned  by  detachments  from  the  13th  and 
101st  regiments,  under  the  command  of  Mi^jor 
Taylo**;  a  small  detachment  of  artillery  was 
also  stationed  there.  Three  gun-boats,  built 
at  Quebec,  and  transported  over  land,  repre- 
sented ihe  British  naval  force  in  that  quarter. 
The  Americans  with  n)ore  foresight,  and, 
perhaps,  from  greater  fiEtcilities,  had,  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  armed 
and  equipped  several  vessels  in  order  to  ensure 
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tbe  commAQd  of  Lake  CTaamplaiTi.  Desirous, 
we  suppose  of  reconDoiiring,  perhaps  with  a 
Tiew  of  demolishing;  the  fortifications  at  Isle 
aux  Noix,  Lieutenant  Sidney  Smith  with  two 
sloopR,  manned  by  seamen  from  the  Atlantic 
board,  presented  themselves  on  the  1st  June 
off  Isle  aux  Noix.  CoL  Taylor  immediately 
took  such  measures  as  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  both.  Major  Taylor^s  official  letter  to 
General  Stovin  is  short  enough  lo  incorporate 
with  our  text,  and,  giving  a  simple  unadorned 
statement,  may  be  relied  on. 

Isle  Aux  Noix. 
SiB, — ^In  the  absence  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hamilton,  I  have  the  honor  to  acquaint  you 
that  one  of  the  enemy's  armed  vessels  was 
discerned  from  the  garrison,  at  half-past  four 
o'clock  this  morning,  when  1  judged  it  expo- 
nent to  order  the  three  gnn-boats  under 
weigh;   and  before  they  reached  the  point 
above  the  garrison,  another  vessel  appeared 
in  sights  when  the  gnn-boats  commenced  fir- 
ing.   Observing  the  vessels  to  be  near  enough 
the  shore  for  musketry,  I  ordered  the  crews 
of  the  batteaux  and  row-boats  (which  I  took 
wit|k  me  from  the  garrison  to  act  according  to 
circumstances)  to  land  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  and  take  a  positi  »n  to  rake  the  vessels ; 
the  firing  was  briskly  kept  up  on  both  sides ; 
the  enemy,  with  small  arms  and  grape-shot 
occasionaliy.    Near  the  close  of  the  action,  an 
express  came  off  to  me  in  a  canoe,  with  intel- 
ligence that  more  armed  vessels  were  ap- 
proadiing,   and  about  three  thousand  men 
from  the  enemy's  line,  by  land.    On  this  in- 
formation, I  returned  to  put  the  garrison  in 
the  best  order  for  their  reception,  leaving  di- 
rections with  the  gun  boats  and  parties,  not 
to  suffer  their  retreat  to  be  cut  off  from  it ; 
ind  before  I  reached  the  garrison,  the  enemy's 
vessete  struck  their  colours,  after  a  well-con- 
tested action  of  threo  hours  and  a  half.    They 
proved  to  be  the  United  States'  armed  vessels 
Growler  and  Eagle,  burthen  from  ninety  to 
one  hundred  tons,  and  carrying  eleven  guns 
eich;  between  them,  twelve,  eighteen,  and  six- 
teen pounder  carronades;  completely  equip- 
ped under  the  orders  of  the  superior  officer  of 
the  Growler,  Captain  Sidney  Smith,  with  a 
^complement  of  fifty  men  each.    They  had  one 
man  killed  and  eight  wounded ;  we  had  only 
three  men  wounded,  one  of  them  severely, 


on  shore.  The  alacrity  of  the  garrison  on 
this  occasion  calls  forth  my  warmest  Approba- 
tion. Ensigns  Dawson,  Gibbons,  and  Hum- 
phreys, and  acting  Quarter-master  Pilkington, 
and  men,  of  the  100th  (Prince  Regent's)  re- 
giment, and  Lieutenant  Lowe  of  the  marine 
department,  with  three  gunners  of  the  artil- 
lery to  each  boat,  behaved  with  the  greatest 
gallantry;  I  am  particularly  indebted  to 
Captain  Gordon  of  the  royjd  artillery,  and 
Lieutenant  Williams,  with  the  parties  of  the 
100th  reguncnt  on  shore,  who  materially  con- 
tributed to  the  surrender  of  the  enemy.  The 
Growler  has  arrived  at  the  garrison  in  good 
order,  and  is  apparently  a  fine  vessel,  and  the 
boats  are  employed  in  getting  off  the  Eagle, 
which  was  run  aground  to  prevent  her  sink- 
ing. I  have  hopes  she  will  be  saved,  but  in 
the  meantime  have  had  her  dismantled  and 
her  guns  and  stores  brought  to  the  garrison. 
Ensign  Dawson,  of  the  100th  regiment,  a  most 
intelligent  officer,  will  have  the  honor  of  de- 
livering you  this. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Ac, 
George  Taylor,  Major,  100th  regt 
Major-general  Stovin, 

Commanding  at  Charably. 
A  great  blow  was  inflicted  by  this  capture 
on  the  enemy,  and  it  did  much  to  check  the 
intention  of  invasion  firom  that  quarter.  It 
has  been  ."-hown  that  the  two  American  vessels 
were  of  considerable  tonnage  and  strength, 
and  it  was  deemed  advisable,  as  their  capture 
now  afforded  an  opportunity  for  immediate 
effectual  operations  on  Champlain,  not  to  let 
the  chance  pass  unprofited  by.  Whether 
venturing  so  far  down  a  river,  where  it  was 
so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  afford  room  for  man- 
ceuvring  (even  with  the  intention  we  have 
already  alluded  to)  was  strictly  prudent,  we 
leave  to  abler  tacticians  to  decide.  We  can- 
not, however,  but  agree  with  Christie,  that 
had  not  the  commanders  been  young  and  in- 
experienced men,  they  would  scarcely  have 
undertaken  a  step  which  ended  so  disastrous- 
ly, and  has  been  generally  regarded  in  the 
light  of  A  piece  of  idle  bravado. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  intentions 
of  the  American  commanders,  the  effect  of 
their  capture  was  to  leave  the  hospitals, 
stores,  and  barracks,  which  they  had  been  at 
considerable  pains  in  erecting  at  different 
from  the  enemy's  grape-shot  on  the  parties  'points  at  Burling' on,  PUttsburg,  Champlain, 
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and  Swanton,  comparatively  assailable,  and 
the  commander  of  the  forces  determined  to 
add  to  the  blow  already  inflicted,  by  such  a 
descent  as  would  at  once  damage  the  enemy 
and  divert  their  attention  from  the  Upper 
Province. 


Descent  on 
potfts  on  Lake 
uhmnplain. 


The  two  captured  vessels 
were  named  the  Broke  and 
Shannon,  changed  afterwards 
by  Admiralty  order  to  Chubb  and  Finch,  and 
it  was  determined  to  man  them — ^This,  how- 
ever, appeared  at  first  an  impossibility,  as 
there  were  no  seamen  to  be  procured  at  or  near 
Isle  anx  Noix,  and  none  could  be  spared  fVom 
the  small  Ontario  fleet  In  this  emergency, 
the  commander  of  Her  Majesty's  brig.  Wasp, 
then  lying  at  Quebec,  voluntem^  for  the  ex- 
pedition, which  was  to  deprive  commodore 
McDonough  the  American  Naval  Comman- 
der of  his  supremacy. 

All  preparations  having  been  completed, 
on  the  29th  July  the  expedition  left  Isle  aux 
Noix  for  Lake  Champlain.  The  force  put  in 
motion  was  about  one  thousand  strong,  con- 
sisting of  detachments  from  the  18th,  100th, 
and  103  regiments,  commanded  respectively 
by  lieutenant  colonels  Williams,  Taylor  and 
Smith.  A  small  artillery  force  under  Cap 
tain  Gordon,  and  a  few  of  the  embodied  mili- 
tia were  likewise  added,  and  the  whole  placed 
under  Lieut -Colonel  John  Mun-ay.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  expedition  was  complete,  and  a 
landing  was  effbcted  successively  at  Platts- 
burgh,  Burlington,  Swanton,  and  Champlain, 
several  store  houses  and  arsenals,  and  some 
vessels  being  destroyed,  while  lai-ge  quan- 
tities of  naval  and  military  stores  were  cap- 
tured and  i*emoved.  "  Ail  this,  too,  was  ef- 
fected in  presence  of  a  very  superior  force, 
and  with  scarcely  a  show  of  resistance,  al- 
though the  enemy  numbered  fifteen  hundred 
at  Plattsburgh,  under  General  Moore,  while 
Gen.  Hamptton  was  encamped  near  Burling- 
ton, with,  as  it  has  been  estimated,  nearly 
four  thousand  men.  Colonel  Murray's  letter, 
which  follows,  will  show  what  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  two  letters  frt>m  Captain 
Everard,  (commander  of  the  'Wasp,)  and 
Commodore  McDonough,  will  speak  for  them- 
selves. Had  Commodore  McDonough  been  re- 
ally as  anxious  as  he  professed  to  be,  his  supe- 
rior force  could  easily  haveprevented  the  small 


British  force  from  effecting  the  injury  they 
did,  and  had  it  not  even  been  possible  to  pre- 
vent all  injury,  at  least  tlie  spoiler's  retora 
might  have  been  prevented ;  we  give  these 
letters  in  their  regular  order,  as  enumerated 
above. 

BVorn  Limtenant-colonel  Murray  to  Major- 
general  Sheajfe. 
Isle  aux  Noix,  August  3d,  1818.  ^ 
Sir, 

The  land  forces  of  the  expedition  thai 
left  the  province  on  the  29th  July,  on  an  en- 
terprise on  Lake  Champlain,  returned  this 
day,  after  having  fully  accomplished  the  ob- 
jects proposed,  and  havhig  carried  every  or- 
der into  execution. 

The  enemy's  arsenal  and  block-house,  com- 
missary buildings,  and  stores  at  the  position 
of  Plattsburgh,  together  with  the  exteosiYe 
barracks  at  Saranac,  capable  of  containiim 
4000  troops,  were  destroyed;  some  stores 
were  brought  ofi^  particularly  a  quantity  of 
naval  stores,  shot,  and  equipments  for  a  lai^ 
number  of  batteaux.  The  barracks  and  stores 
at  the  position  of  Swanton,  on  Missisquoi 
Bay,  together  with  several  batteaux  at  tbfi 
landing  place  were  destroyed.. 

A  detachment  has  been  sent  to  destroy  the 
public  buildings,  barracks,  block-houses,  &c^ 
at  Champlaintown.  £very  assistance  wa^ 
rendered  by  the  co-operation  of  captains 
EVcrard  and  Pring,  Royal  Navy,  commanding 
His  Majesty's  sloops  of  war,  Broke  and  Shan- 
non. 

I  experienced  very  great  benefit  from  the 
military  knowledge  of  lieutenant-colonel  Wil- 
liams, (Idth  regiment,  s^nd  in  command*) 
I  have  to  report,  in  the  highest  terms  of  i^ 
probation,  the  discipline,  regularity,  and 
cheerful  conduct  of  the  whole  of  the  troops^ 
and  feel  fully  confident  that,  had  an  opportu- 
nity offered,  their  courage  woukl  have  bee|i 
equally  conspicuous. 

Genera]  Hampton  lias  concentrated  the 
whole  of  the  regular  forces  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Champlain,  at  Burlington,  from  the 
best  information,  said  to  be  about  4500  re- 
gular troops,  and  a  large  body  of  militia. 
The  militia  force  assembled  for  the  defence 
of  Plattsburgh,  disbanded  on  the  appearance 
of  the  armament  The  naval  part  of  the  ex- 
pedilion  is  still  cruising  on  the  lake.  For 
any  further  information,  I  beg  leave  to  refer 
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jOQ  to  your  nkle-de-camp,  Captain  Loring,  and 
the  bearer  of  Ibis  dispatcb. 
I  have,  &c. 

J.  MURRAY,  Lieut -col 
To  ILyor-gen.  Sir  R.  H.  Sbeaffe, 

Firom  captain  Everard  to  Sir  George  PrevosL 
His  Mnjesty*s  sloop  Broke,  Lake 
ChamplaiQ,  August  8d,  1813. 
Sir, 

Mijor-general  Glasgow  has  apprised  your 
excellency  of  my  repainng,  with  a  party  of 
officers  and  seamen,  to  man  the  sloops  and 
gon -boats  at  Isle  auz  Noix,  in  consequence 
of  your  letter  of  the  4th  ultimo,  addressed  to 
^  senior  officer  of  His  Majesty^s  ship  at 
Quebec,  stating  it  to  be  of  great  importance 
to  the  public  service,  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  alarm   the  enemy  on  tiie  Mon- 
treal frontier,  &c. ;  and  agreeably  to  your 
wish  that  I  should  communicate  any  thing 
interest ing  that  might  occur,  I  have  the  ho- 
nor to  acquaint  you,  that  the  object  for  which 
the  corps  under  the  command  of  lieutenant 
odionel  Murray  had  been  detached,   having 
been  folly  accomplished,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy's  block-house,  arsenal,  barracks, 
and  public  store-houses  remaining  on    the 
west  side  of  the  lake  beyond  Plattsburg,  I 
gtood  over  to  Burlington  with  the  Shannon 
and  the  gun-boat,  to  observe  the  state  of  the 
enemy's  force  there,  and  i  o  afford  him  an  op- 
portunity of  deciding  the  naval  superiority  of 
file  lake     We  were  close  in,  on  the  forenoon 
of  the  2nd,  and  found  two  sloops  of  about 
100  tons  burthen,  one  armed  with  11  guns, 
the  other  13,  ready  for  sea,  a  third  sloop, 
(somewhat  larger,)  lying  under  the  protection 
of  10  guns,  mounted  on  a  bank  of  100  feet 
high,   without  a    breast-work,  two    scows, 
BH)unting  one  gun  each  as  floating  batteries^ 
and  several  field  pieces  on  the  shore.    Hav- 
ing captured  and  destroyed  four  vessels,  with- 
out any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy's 
mned  vessels  to  prevent  it,  and  seeing  no 
prospect  of  inducing  him  to  quit  his  position, 
where  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  attack  him, 
I  am  DOW  retum.ng  io  execute  my  original 
orders. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

THOMAS  EVERaRD 
Gommsnder  of  His  Majesty's  sloop.  Wasp. 
Li«oi  gen.  Sir  G.  Pi-evost,  Bart., 
^,  kc^  &C. 


Frotn  Commodore  Macdonongh  to  tlie  Ameiican 
Secretary  of  iJie  Navy* 
United  States'  sloop  President,  near 
Plattsburg,  Sept.  9,  1818. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  that  I  ar- 
rived here  yesterday  from  near  the  lines, 
having  sailed  from  Burlington  on  the  6th  in- 
stant, with  an  intention  to  fall  in  with  the 
enemy,  who  were  then  near  this  place. 
Having  proceeded  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  lines,  I  received  information  that  the 
enemy  were  at  anchor;  soon  after,  they 
weighed  and  stood  to  the  northward  out  of 
the  lake— thus,  if  not  acknowledging  our 
ascendancy  on  the  hike, evincing  an  unwilling- 
ness (although  they  had  the  advantage  of 
situation,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  chan- 
nel in  which  their  galleys  could  work,  when 
we  should  want  room)  to  determine  it 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 
THOS.  MACDONOUGH. 
Hon.  W.  Jones,  sec.  of  the  navy. 

Lest  we  should  be  suspected  of  exaggera- 
tion, and,  in  truth,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
how  a  superior  force  should  tamely  submit  to 
have  theu*  arsenals  and  public  store-houses 
destroyed  before  their  eyes,  without  even  an 
atti'mpt  at  resistance — we  give  an  extract  from 
the  Washington  official  organ,  which  fully  cor- 
roborates our  statements  as  to  the  American 
force : — "  Frirni  Lake  Cham2Jlain,  Our  naval 
force  sailed  down  the  lake  towards  the  enemy^s 
line,  and  returned  to  Burlington,  at  which 
place  there  were  then  collected  Jive  tJiousand 
regular  troops  under  General  Hampton.  Two 
thousand  more  were  on  their  march,  imme- 
diately expected  from  the  Western  States. 
The  Plattsburg  paper  confirms  all  the  ac- 
counts of  the  wanton  barbarities  of  theenemy 
in  that  place,  and  ctdds  considerably  to  the 
amount  of  depredations." 

It  is  neither  the  custom  of  the  Americans 
to  overstate  their  force,  nor  to  allow  the  da- 
mage to  them  to  be  overrated ;  we  contend, 
therefore  that  the  above  extract  fully  confirms 
all  our  statements  relative  to  the  affairs  on 
Lake  Ohamplain.  With  respect  to  depreda- 
tions, we  have  only  to  remind  the  reader  of 
the  occurrences  that  took  place  at  York ;  and, 
as  we  proceed  in  our  narration,  it  will  ba 
shown  that,  whatever  apparent  acts  of  severity 
were  committed  by  the  British,  they  wera 
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strictly  retaliatory ;  and  we  will  further  prove 
by  IngersolVs  admission  tuat  they  were  not 
undeserved. 
The*-e  is  a  very  great  discrepancy  between 

^.  ,  Christie  and  Veritas,  en 

Discrepancv    Tjel\.-^:i  .  i.      * 

Cbristioauii  .'jelcioera  Ibc  point  Of  supplies  for 

of  Veritas.  ^^^   troops.     Veritas 

wriies,  "In  my  last  number,  I  siated,  that  at 
one  time,  in  autumn,  1813,  our  troops  at 
Kingston  had  not  seven  days*  subsistence. 
Those  at  Prescott  and  Fort  Wellington  were 
nearly  in  a  similar  situation. 

"  This  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  a 
combination  of  persons,  either  in  the  pay  of 
Madison  or  gratuitously  pi-omoting  his  ser- 
vice. They  effected  their  own  purpose,  partly 
by  their  own  example,  or  by  operating  on  the 
avarice  of  the  well-affected,  by  persuading 
them  to  withhold  supplies  so  as  to  get  exces- 
sive prices.  This  was  the  ostensible  pretext;  but 
the  real  motive  was  to  disconcert  our  military 
operations,  by  starving  the  troops,  at  the 
time  of  the  expected  invasion,  by  the  forces 
collecting  at  Sackett's  Harbour." 

What  says  Chrislie  on  the  same  subject, 
and  in  reference  to  the  same  date.  "The 
armyactmg  upon  the  extensive  line  of  opera- 
tions along  the  frontiers  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  (at  the  lowest  computation  one  thou- 
sand miles  from  Lake  Champlain  to  Michili- 
macinac),  was,  by  the  able  arrangements  of 
CJommissary  General  Sir  AV.  H.  Robinson,  and 
the  unwearied  exertions  of  the  department 
under  his  directions,  copiously  supplied  at 
every  point  with  provisions  and  commissariat 
stores  of  all  descriptions." 

Now,  which  of  these  statements  is  the  cor- 
rect one  ?  We  are  inclined  to  adopt  neither. 
With  regard  lo  the  statement  of  Veritas,  that 
interested  parties  wei*6  disposed  to  hold  their 
stores,  in  hopes  of  commanding  higher  prices, 
we  think  it  extremely  probable ;  but  we  are 
disposed  to  reject  his  assumption  that  it  was 
done  to  embarrass  the  movements  of  our  troops 
and  to  assist  the  enemy. 

The  spirit  that  prevailed  throughout  the 
country,  and  which  enabled  our  militia  to 
sustain  hardships  of  every  description,  was 
too  patent,  too  rife,  to  pennit  such  a  course  of 
action.  Had  Canadians  exhibited  a  discon- 
tented spirit,  had  the  slightest  evidences  of 
disaffection  been  apparent,  then  there  might 
have  been  grounds  for  Veritas's  supposition, 


for  supposition  we  mu^t  call  it,  as  his  state-* 
mcnt  is  unsupported  by  any  proof  that  is 
satisfactory  to  us.  We  cannot  help  ascribing 
I  this  charge  of  Veritas  to  a  desire  to  make  an 
attack  even  by  a  side  wind,  on  Sir  Oeo.  Pre- 
[  vost;  and  we  think  that  the  extract  we  now 
give  will  bear  us  out  in  the  assertion. 
!  To  counteract  this  nefarious  plot,  it  became 
indispeosably  necessary  to  proclaim  a  modified 
Martial  Law;  and  in  consequence,  pi'ovimons  and 
forage  were  taken  from  the  farmers,  without  their 
consent;  but  at  very  liberal  and  indeed  very 
high  prices,  fixed  by  the  Magisiiates ;  the  one 
half  of  which  they  would  now  be  happy  to  get. 
Many  who  were  doped  by  the  arts  of  the  d<8affeet- 
ed,  now  feel  compunctioQ  and  sorrow  9t  tbe& 
folly. 

This  measure  created  complaints,  which  were 
artifully  laid  hold  of  by  a  Junto  of  disaffected 
persons,  but  self  styled  patriots,  who  seeing  their 
object  likely  to  be  defeated  by  this  prompt  and 
decided  measure,  became  furious  in  their  deonn- 
ciatioDS  against  the  military  in  geneial,  but  es- 
pecially General  De  Rottenburgh  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Pearson,  who  then  commanded  at 
Prescot. 

The  Chief  of  this  Junto,  was  a  man  who  had 
quitted  Prescot  the  moment  be  heard  of  war 
being  declared,  and  resided  at  Montreal,  either 
from  cowardice,  or  as  considering  it  to  afford  a 
wider  field  for  exertions  favorable  to  the  riewa  of 
the  enemy.  He  began  his  career  by  libelling 
every  class  in  this  community,  and  afterwards 
attacked  the  officers  aforesaid,  for  doing  their 
duty,  in  a  periodical  ,e8«iy,  under  the  signature 
of  the  "  Anti-Jacobin,"  which  was  at  first  publish- 
ed in  the  Courant,  but  the  Editor  getting  alarmed, 
at  the  abusive  matter  it  contained ;  the  work  was 
taken  up  by  a  wretched  paper  called  the  Spee- 
tateur,  that  had  commenced  operations  apoo  a 
congenial  plan. 

This  paper  yet  continnes,  bnt  is  dwindling  into 
deserved  insignificance.  The  Anti  Jacobm  has  for 
some  time  dropped  his  signature,  but  occasionally 
deigns  to  enlighten  bis  fellow  subjects  with  the 
fruits  of  his  brain,  under  anonymous  signaturesi  or 
under  the  mask  of  editorial  remarks. 
It  would  occupy  too  large  a  space,  too  enter  into 
a  formal  discussion  of  the  question  about  the 
right  of  declaring  Martial  Law,  and  therefore  I 
shall  content  myself  with  obserring,  that  to  argaa 
that  such  a  power  can  in  no  cote  be  exercUed  wW^ 
out  a  previout  LegulcUive  Act,  is  as  absurd  as  ts 
say,  that  an  individual  has  not  the  right  of  self- 
preservation  if  atucked,  but  must,  instead  ol  de- 
feading  himself  apply  to  the  ciril  maj^strate  for 
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'tatp.  protectioD,  and  consequently  risk  being  destroyed 
}(  g  before  he  can  obtain  that  protection. 
ibrrr  "  Geaeral  laws  apply  to  ordinary  cases,  but  there 
:e  12  are  cases  that  require  extraordinary  and  prompt 
pj^  remedies.  Rebellion  or  invasion  assuredly  come 
within  tlie  latter  class,  and  during  the  existence 
of  either  of  them,  or  absolute  danger  thereof, 
martial-law  may  be  constitutionally  proclaimed 
by  the  Sovereign  or  his  Representative ;  and  to 
do  80,  may  be  as  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the 
state,  as  the  instant  application  of  personal  force 
to  the  preservation  of  an  individual  when  attack- 


not," 


"  That  the  application  of  the  power  aforesdd 
was  not  made  upon  trivial  occasion,  is  manifest ; 
far  the  question  was  reduced  to  this.— Shall  the 
army  be  starved  at  the  time  the  enemy  is  known 
to  be  prepared  for,  and  determined  upon  immed- 
iate invasion  ?  or  shall  an  authority  be  exercised 
ta  defeat  the  plots  of  the  disaffected,  and  thereby 
save  the  province  against  that  invasion?  So 
certainly  will  every  honest  and  loyal  man  say  yes 
to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  that  I  venture 
ta  assert,  that  in  such  a  predicament  had  the 
officer  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  been  so 
ne^ectful  of  his  duty,  as  to  be  dismayed  into 
iaaction,  by  democratic  clamour  or  threats,  he 
would  have  deserved  condign  punishment. 

"  General  De  Rottenburg,  I  conceive,  was  per- 
fectly justified  in  what  he  did,  from  the  necessi- 
ty of  the  case,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Pearson 
ia  obeying  his  orders,  was  also  so ;  and  I  have 
been  astonished  to  learn,  that  Sir  George  Prevost, 
Tipon  finding  that  the  Lieut.  Colonel  was  daily 
abused  and  threatened  with  prosecutions  and 
pefsecutions  by  the  disaffected  Junto,  for  his  seal 
in  executing  his  orders  about  subsisting  the 
troops,  cooly  observed,  that  if  he  had  got  into  a 
sciape,  let  him  get  out  of  it  the  best  way  he  can. 
Sr  George's  duty  was  to  have  enquu^  whether 
the  Lieut.  Colonel  had  acted  from  corrupt  motives 
or  from  zeal  in  a  necessary  measure,  and  if  the 
latter,  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  commander  ol 
tbe  Forces  to  have  supported  him. 

''I  have  a  right  to  ascribe  the  conduct  of  the 
Junto  to  disaffection ;  for  what  good  subject, 
when  the  enemy  was  at  the  door,  would  have 
tikeii  measures  to  palsy  our  means  of  defence. 
To  give  aid  to  the  enemy,  is  treaon,  and  what 
more  efficient  dd  could  be  given,  than,  what  I 
bare  mentioned.  It  only  wanted  proof,  of  a  cor- 
rcipondaice  with  the  enemy,  respecting  those 
pioceedings,  to  have  made  those  concerned  there- 
io,  panbhable  for  High  Treason." 

We  thir.k  the  reader  will  fkil  to  discover  in 


this  extract  any  proof  of  Veritas'  assumption, 
and  we  repeat  that  we  can  see  little  more  in 
it  than  a  desire  to  attach  some  odi^im  to  Sir 
George  Prevost 

We  will  admit  that  cases  did  exist  of  short- 
commons  for  the  troops.  General  Proctor's 
force,  for  instance,  was  at  this  very  time  suf- 
fering for  want  of  provisions;  but  this,  when 
we  come  to  inquire  into  the  cause,  was  owing 
to  the  great  numbers  of  Indians  who,  having 
forsaken  their  hunting  grounds  and  usual  oc- 
cupations, looked  for  subsistence  for  them- 
selves and  families  to  the  English  commissa- 
riat Had  there  been  no  Indians  to  feed, 
Proctor  would  not  have  required  more  provi- 
sions tlmn  could  have  been  easily  supplied  to 
him.  But,  allowing  that  this  and  other  cases 
did  exist,  we  still  a^ik  for  the  proof  of  the  ani- 
mus which  caused  the  deficiency. 

Man  is  naturally  selfish,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  femily,  not  to  speak  of 
nations,  where  some  member  or  members  of  it 
werenot  actuated  by  selfish  or  interested  views. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  instances 
occurred,  during  the  war,  of  parties  desiring  to 
drite  a  bargain  with  government  for  their  in- 
dividual benefit?  And  if  there  were  such,  does 
it  necessarily  follow  that  their  proceedings 
were  influenced  by  treasonable  motives  ? 

Instances  are  daily  occurring  at  the  present 
day,  and  complaints  are  constantly  made,  es- 
pecially on  foreign  service,  of  the  bad  quality 
of  beef  supplied  to  the  troops;  but  does  it 
follow  that  because  the  contractors  wish  to 
make  as  much  as  they  can  out  of  their  con- 
tract, that  they  are  in  league  with  Louis  Na- 
poleon or  the  Czar,  to  reduce  the  stamina  of 
the  British  soldier,  so  as  to  render  him  dis- 
contented, or,  from  sheer  weakness,  unfitted 
to  resist  any  future  invasion  that  may  be 
meditated,  by  either  of  these  Potentates,  at 
some  fixture  period  ? 

Without  adopting  all  Christie's  statement, 
we  are  yet  inclined  to  attach  much  more 
value  to  it,  than  to  that  of  Veritas,  especially 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  victualling  department 
Hardships  the  men  had  to  suffer  from  want  of 
tents,  blankets,  clothing,  &c ;  but  the  priva- 
tions were  borne  with  a  cheerful  spirit,  which 
did  honor  to  the  Canadian  soldier,  and  enabled 
him  to  repulse  an  enemy  overwhelmingly  sa- 
perior  in  point  of  numbers. 
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Capture  of  TJritisli 
stores,  and  alTair  of 
boats  at  Canauoque. 


Before  leaving,  for  busier  scenes  in  the 
west,  these  waters,  we 
must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion a  trivial  event, 
which,  like  many  others  of  like  importance, 
has  been  not  a  little  magnified  by  American 
historians.  Two  boats  belonging  to  Commo- 
dore Chauncey's  squadron,  mounting  one  gun 
each,  and  manned  by  about  seventy  men, 
captured  a  British  ore  gun  boat,  along  with 
her  convoy,consisting  of  fifteen  batteaux, laden 
with  two  hundred  and  thirty  barrels  of  pork, 
and  three  hundred  bags  of  bread,  bound  from 
Montreal  to  Kingston,  for  the  relief,  we  pre- 
same,  of  the  troops  whom  Veritas  has  de- 
soibed  as  suffering  so  much  firom  the  machi- 
nations of  unpatriotic  and  designing  men. 
The  number  of  prisoners,  nine  of  them  sail- 
ors, amounted  to  sixty-seven. 

No  sooner  was  intelligence  conveyed  to 
Kingston  than  three  gun-boats,  under  the 
ooramand  of  Lieutenant  Scott,  R.N.,  with  a 
^Btaohmeot  of  the  100th  regiment  under  Capt 
Martin,  were  degpatched  to  intercept  the 
Americans,  as  well  as  to  recapture  the  convoy. 
This  turned  oat  an  unfortunate  affidr ;  it  was 
too  late,  when  the  British  discovered  the 
enemy,  to  attack  them  that  day  (17th  or  18th 
of  July) ;  the  attack  was  accordingly  post- 
poned, and  early  on  the  next  morning  the 
British,  who  had  been,  in  the  meantime,  rein- 
forced by  another  gun-boat,  and  a  detaco- 
oaent oiibeV st  under Ifajo** F«'end,  ascended 
Goose  Creek  in  pu*-suit  'i'he  passage  up  the 
Creek  was,  however,  obsiructed  by  trees  that 
had  been  felled  and  laid  across,  and  the 
gwampy  natu*^  of  the  ground  rendc^  the 
landing  of  the  troops  very  difficult;  the  con- 
flequenoe  was,  that  the  expedition  returned 
without  success,  hav»ng  lost,  principally  in 
iheir  endeavours  to  land,  five  men,  besides 
having  seventeen  wounded.  Amongst  the 
Jtilled  was  Caplain  Milne,  one  of  Sir  George 
Prevost's  aides-de-camp,  who  had  just  arnved 
from  head  quarters  to  gain  intehigence  of  the 
expedition.  The  American  loss  is  nowhere 
to  be  found ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
British  loss  is  set  forth  by  the  veracious  Ame- 
rican historians,  as  amounting  to  si^y  or 
•eventy  killed,  with  a  commensurate  number 
of  wounded. 


The  real  temple  of  Cupid  is  the  home  of  the 
Wloved  one. 


CUBIOSITIES   OF  T«i«    PATEN?  OFF-CB. 

The  leport  of  U»e  Com»pia<''0-ior  of  Pa  tents 
shows  Uie  woiiae*Jul  ipve'»t»ve  genius  of  our 
people,  and  will,  we  we  Mi>e,  be  v'ewed  wiih  in- 
terest by  Ihe  readers  of  il»e  Js#.<».**ran  Cottrier. 
That  tor  1862  is  especially  interesting.  There 
were  2689  applications  received  for  patents  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  1020  patents  Issued.  This  is 
the  largest  number  ever  granted  in  one  year, 
except  during  the  first  year  of  General  Taylor's 
administration,  when  Commissioner  EwbanV  issn- 
ed  1076.  Doors  and  shutters  have  beeo  patented 
that  cannot  be  broken  through  with  eiiher  pick 
or  sled^  hammer.  The  burglar's  occupation's 
gone.  The  caloric  ship  is  described  and  com- 
mended at  some  length,  but  the  report  admits 
that  **  its  end  is  not  yet  fully  attained.** 

A  harpoon  is  described  which  makes  the  whale 
kill  himself:  the  more  he  polls  the  line,  deeper 
goes  the  harpoon.  An  ice-making  machine  has 
been  patented,  which  goes  by  a  steam-engine. 
In  an  experimental  li  ial  it  froze  several  bottles 
of  ice  of  the  size  of  a  cubic  foot,  when  the  ther- 
mometer was  standing  at  80  degrees.  It  is 
calculated  that  for  every  ton  of  coal  put  into  the. 
furnace,  it  will  make  a  ton  of  ice.  A  man  who 
had  made  a  slight  improvement  in  straw-cutters 
took  a  model  of  his  machine  through  the  Western 
States,  and  afVer  a  tour  of  eight  months  returned 
with  40,000  dollars.  Another  had  a  machine  to 
thrash  and  clean  gmin,  Which  in  fifteen  months 
he  sold  for  60,0f0  doUars.  A  third  obtained  a 
patent  for  a  pnutei-s*  ink,  refused  60,000  dollars 
Tor  it,  aud  tiually  sold  it  for  60,000  dollars. 
Twenty-seven  batvcste*^  fiueen  ploughs,  twen^- 
Bix  seed-plan i.e*^  eight  tb* ashing  machines,  ten 
coru-iiuHcrs,  aud  ih*-ee  hoise-nike^,  have  been 
patented  during  the  yesr,  in  addition  to  those 
now  in  use.  Six  new  saw  mills,  seven  eAi<ngle- 
spliUers,  rnd  twenty  new  planing-macbines  hive 
been  puiented  within  tlie  year.  Seven  new 
machiucs  that  spin,  bwenty  that  weave,  and  seven 
that  sew,  are  also  described. 

Examiner  Lane's  report  describes  various  new 
eleciri('4il  invenirioiis.  Among  these  is  ati  electric 
whaling  appavai us,  by  which  the  whale  is  literally 
"shocked  to  death!**  Another  is  an  electro- 
magnetic ala>*m.  which  rings  bells  and  displays 
signals  in  case  of  fire  or  burglars.  Another  is  an 
electric  clock,  which  wakes  you  up,  tells  yon 
what  time  it  Im,  and  lights  a  lamp  for  you  at  any 
hour  you  please.  There  is  an  invention  that  picks 
up  pins  from  a  confused  heap,  turns  them  all 
ai-ouud,  with  their  heads  up,  and  sticks  them  in 
paper  in  legular  rows.  Another  goes  through 
the  whole  process  of  cigar-making,  taking  in 
tobacco  leaves,  and  turning  out  the  perfect 
article.  One  machine  cats  cheese,  another  scours 
knives  and  forks,  another  blacks  boots,  another 
rocks  the  o-aole,  and  seven  or  eight  take  in 
washing  and  ironing.  There  are  a  number  ef 
guns  patented  that  load  themselves,  a  fish'Oiie 
that  adjusts  its  owu  bait;  and  a  rat-trip  thai 
throws  away  tlie  rat,  and  then  baits  and  sell 
itself,  and  stands  in  the  comer  for  another !  Tlie 
truths  of  the  Patent  Office  are  stranger! 
fiction^— OAoifi^^  Jommak 
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A  NEW  TEAR  8  ADDRESS. 
**  As  ooiisUuit  good  fortune  has  aooompanied  me  even 
%>  aa  advMKed  period  of  life,  my  posterity  will  perliaps 
be  dMiroMof  learning  tiie  aeaoa  widch  I  employed, 
mad.  which,  thaiika  to  Providenoe,  so  well  aaooeeded 
^rlth  me.  This  good  fortune,  when  I  reflect  on  it,  which 
Is  frequently  the  case,  has  induced  me  sometimes  to  say 
tlmt  if  it  were  left  to  my  ehoioe,  I  should  have  no  oIk 
Jeotion  to  go  over  the  same  lifo  from  its  hegiwdng  to 
ita  end;  requesting  only  the  advantage  authors  have^ 
•n  a  second  edition,  of  correcting  the  fluilts  of  the  first, 
notwithstanding,  if  this  condition  was  denied.  I  should 
•101  aooept  the  effur  of  recommencing  the  same  ttfo."— 
Mtm»ir9  ^Jh-^  Franklin,  written  df  hm$e\f. 

The  following  reflections  will  be*  found 
ttpuXLj  applicable  at  the  dose  of  a  year  or  a 
life.  For  of  what  is  life  made  up?  Is  not 
infimcy  our  spring!  The  heyday  of  life  our 
summer.  Is  not  that  BeasoD,  when  the  first 
wrinkle,  line  of  thought,  or  grey  hair  appears, 
our  autumn ;  and  is  not  old  age  our  winter, 
when  naught  remains  for  us  but  a  brief 
retrospect  of  the  past  And  aiaF  I  how  few  are 
there,  who,lookiDg  ba^k  upon  a  life,  or  a  year, 
can  with  sincerity  echo  the  wish  whidi  is  the 
sul^ject  of  my  present  reflections. 

The  world  is  a  scene  of  such  proverbial 
miaevy,  and  the  instances  of  continued  happi- 
tteas,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  it,  are  so 
rare,  that  an  avowal  of  this  kind  seems,  upon 
first  impressions,  tc  bear  the  stamp  of  its  own 
MaduMkL  So  prone  are  mankind  to  judge  of 
others  by  themselves ;  so  disposed  are  they  to 
r<96ot,  aa  fitbulous,  assertions  which  seem  in 
Of^oation  to  their  own  experience,  that  had 
this  sentiment  been  the  only  record  that  re- 
■Maied  of  Franklin,  his  opinions,  or  his  actions, 
il  would  have  been  regarded,  if  Bot  as  an 
intoiitinnal  fiJiehood,  at  least  as  an  opinion 
avowed  in  amnasnt  of  pleaaure^aBd  transient 
as  the  sunshine  which  wanned  it  into  birth, 
li.  would,  with  much  confidence,  have  been 
ssncirtnd,  that  the  person  who  had  left  these 
wardfl^  as  to  only  memorial,  must  have  been 
joui^-ai  the  lime  he  wrote  them ;  that  they 
WSffe  tiie  produdaoa  of  that  age  which  eoter- 
islss  those  Aattcrii)g  dreams  of  life,  which 
srosapposed  to  be  invariably  mocked  by  its 
SsdrwOittes. 

Xnadeiheie  reflectkms  on  this  pamge  in 
tbeaato-biogn^yofFranklm.  Itwssgrow" 
ip^ihiBkySfid  when  I  came  to  this  sentence, 
Iha  oveaiag  bad  darkened  so  £ur^  that  1  oonkl 
Bot  DsalJiiae  the  pewiari  of  bis  veqr  tntveat- 
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ing  work  without  a  light  I  was  so  comfort- 
ably seated,  that  I  felt  unwilling  to  move  ; 
and,  instead  of  rising  to  call  for  candles,  I 
leaned  back  in  my  elbow  chair  to  eqjoy  all 
the  luxury  of  thought  undisturbed. 

I  tried  how  &r  I  could  apply  this  asaertisn 
to  my  own  life ;  and  k>oked  back  into  a  series 
of  events  whKh  awakened  emotioDs  of  very 
diverse  characters.  Some  were  of  that  bright 
and  sunny  cast  which  form  spots  of  verdure 
on  the  waste  of  life,  where  memory  lovee  to 
Knger ;  but  they  were  few  and  far  betweeni 
and  they  seemed  barely  visible  amidst  the 
sombre  hues  of  the  remaining  darkness. 

Turning  from  the  gloom  of  reminiseenoe,  I 
varied  the  scene  by  generalizing  the.  expari- 
meat,  hoping  that  I  might  derive  oonsolation 
finom  comparing  my  tot  with  that  of  maokbd 
is  general,  and  perceivfaig  that  I  stood  not 
alone  in  the  dieeriess  retrospect   Iraflected, 
that  (pursuing  my  former  suppoeitioQ  of  tUs 
being  the  only  remaining  passi^  of  Franklin's 
writings)  had  it  fhmi  any  inoontrovertiUe 
proofe  been  received  without  the  least  dovbt, 
ekher  that  he  bad  really  felt  and  expreaaed 
audi  a  sentiment,  or  thatit  was  in  his  iadi- 
vidual  experience  founded  en  trutli,  and  aot 
the  evaneacent  dream  of  namenlary  deceptfia, 
the  declaraUon  would  have  ippeared  of  Im* 
se  importance.    Present  happiaeas  is  the 
object  of  almost  universal  pursuit:  few  ars 
there,  who,  for  any  length  of  time^  imagkis 
that  they  have  attained  it;  and  groat  would 
have  been  the  anxiety  to  discover  how  that 
man  had  passed  his  existence,  who^  wbea  be 
had  so  neariy  arrived  at  the  hiiven,  could  with 
agahi  to  cross  the  stormy  sea  of  life.  Various 
would  have  been  the  hypotheses  whieh  mm 
would  have  formed :  eaoh  would  have  beaa 
inclined  to  figure  him  to  his  imagination  as 
successfully  engaged  in  that  pursuit  which  he 
deemed  moat  essential  to  h^^piaeas;  and  llieir 
ideas,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  spent  his 
life,  would  have  resembled  the  picture  whieh 
Ae  ancients  drew  of  their  febled  Elysium, 
which  is  so  beautifully  described  in  the  folfew«> 
ing  wdl  known  lines: 

"  QoB  gratia  canem, 

Annonmqoe  ftiit  vifii  J  qiMB  enm  i^taitit 

FMoero  equoi*  eadem  leqoitiir  teUure  repostot.'' 

And,  though  there  is  no  feet  more  indisputal»le 

than  that  nme4enths  of  the  value  of  the 

things,  whieh  we  ao  ardently  desire  in  this 
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worid,  consists  in  their  being  objeets  of 
pi]^Biiit — that  possession  takes  awaj  the 
greatest  Taloe  from  whatever  we  covet,  the 
place  of  which  is  succeeded  bj  a  fresh  phantom, 
to  be  alike  followed  and  disregarded*— jet 
these  are  deductions  which  men  seldom  make : 
on  this  point  continual  experience  fiub  of 
producing  any  oonvictioD. 

Numbers,  therefore,  would  think,  that  the 
man,  who,  at  the  close  of  a  long  life  w 
willing  to  return  to  the  starting  place,  and  to 
measure  his  course  again,  must  have  possessed 
what  even  thej  may  at  the  present  moment 
desire ;  and,  resting  upon  this  assumption  with 
as  unlimited  confidence  as  if  it  were  incon- 
teatibly  proved  by  the  fullest  knowledge  <^ 
his  life,  would  urge  the  diase  with  a  ^eed 
redoubled  by  the  idea,  that  the  priie  for 
which  they  contended  had,  in  this  instance, 
conferred  full  happiness.  Nor  would  they 
ohange  their  mode  of  reasoning,  if  success  in 
the  pursuit  should  show  them  its  fiUlacy ;  and 
though,  when  satiated  with  the  eqjoyment  of 
their  wishes,  they  started  again,  untired,  and 
ML  of  hope,  in  some  fresh  chaae^  they  would 
oOBclude  themsdves  mistakoi:  yet  they 
would  perpetuate  the  error  by  making  the 
seoond  object  of  purBaity  in  its  turn,  the 
iwrnm/umlxmum. 

But  some  would  adopt  a  different  opinkm, 
who,  wearied  with  continued  endeavors,  had, 
late  hi  life,  been,  by  succes^ve  disappoint- 
ments, driven  from  all  hope  of  success ;  and 
in  dei^fr,  ceased  every  eflbrt  to  obtain  hap- 
piness, and  were  ready  to  join  AnuvU, 
when— 

"  But  if  that  careiem  Hearen  (quoth  the)  despise 
ne  doom  of  Just  rerengQ,  and  take  deUfl^ 
Toase  Md  pageanli  of  men's  ndaeriesb 
As  bound  1^  them  to  live  in  life's  despii^  • 
Yet  can  they  not  warn  death  from  wretched  wight 
Oome  then,  oome  soon,  come  sweetest  death  to  rae^ 
And  take  swi«r  this  long  tant  loathed  Ui^ : 
Sharp  be  thy  wounds,  but  sweet  the  medidnes  be 
That  long  captiyed  souls  from  weary  thraldom  free." 

They  would  conclude  that  FrankHn  must 
have  been  highly  favored  by  fortune,  and 
have  met  with  but  few  of  the  misfortunes 
inddent  to  human  life. 

Yery  different  would  be  the  inference  of  the 
man  of  reason,  who  was  accustomed  to  act 
from  principle,  and  not  from  impulse.  Know- 
ing horn  experience,  that  it  is  not  ^e  enjoy* 
ment  of  ide»l  pleasures,  nor  any  ezemp^ioii 


from  human  misfortunes,  wluch  confer  happi- 
ness ;  but  that  it  must  be  successfrilly  sought, 
by  a  firm  and  unwearied  cotfrse  of  conduct, 
by  reducing  the  scale  of  our  expectations,  and 
acting  so  as  to  find  pleasure  in  recetlectioB, 
rather  than  in  anticipation ;  he  wocdd,  natu^ 
rally  and  justly,  be  led  to  conclude,  that  the 
man  who  had  lived  a  life  which  he  was 
willing  to  repeat,  must  have  made  use  of 
every  feult,  as  a  beacon,  whereby  to  guide 
his  steps  from  a  similar  errorf  must,  as  he 
lived,  have  grown  vriser,  therefore  happier; 
and  must  have  enjoyed  all  the  pleasing  recol- 
lection of  having,  during  his  past  life,  when- 
ever circumstances  allowed  hhn,  been  useftil 
to  his  fellow  creatures.  To  the  man  who 
reasoned  thus,  Franklin's  life  would  be  of 
inesthnable  value;  there  would  he  seethe 
conclusion  of  all  his  views  on  this  subject,  and 
have  before  his  eyes  a  forcible  example,  that, 
not  upon  any  series  of  events  whidi  man  can 
never  control,  but  upon  rational  principles  . 
of  action,  flrmhy  adopted,  depends  Uie  h»p^ 
nessofhfe. 

But  those  who  advocated  the  groundle» 
opinions  which  we  noticed  above,  would, 
although  they  read  his  life,  fkil  to  peroeire 
the  necessary  connection  between  reason  and 
happiness ;  and  driven  fixnn  every  other  hold, 
would  stoutly  maintain,  that  FruikHn  waa  of 
a  particulariy  happy  temperament,  that  JU 
felt  not  the  fllsof  life;  for  M^m,  poor  souls, 
they  are  '^framed  of  tender  stuff*^  **Hi« 
passions  and  feelings,**  they  would  say,  ^  mtut 
have  been  very  duggish — he  must  have  beoD 
yerjcoUL  Weare  ofa  warmertemperatws; 
our  feelings  and  passions  hurry  us  away  witk 
irresistible  impulse."  I  do  not  know,  whetiier 
I  would,  if  I  could,  be  one  of  those  «o^  mm^ 
Such  seem  to  attach  ideas  of  energy,  of  mental 
superiority,  to  those  who  afe  the  slaves  of 
every  present  unpression.  But  ihM$  wm 
emtn  aa  deep  ae  theif  are  iamgeroue.  Ut 
asserting  and  maintaining  an  habitual  oooh 
mand  over  ourselves;  in  restraining,  but  not 
exdnguishhig,  our  feelhigs,  lies  the  wliofe 
secret  of  happiness.  Allowing  for  every 
difference  of  natural  constitution,  there  arOi 
to  every  man,  allotted,  in  an  abundant  degree, 
the  means  of  effecting  tills.  No  nMon  hasi  I 
believe,  passions  or  feelings  so  sCrsng;  tlnft 
they  may  nol^  by  the  determiaed  and  tisftHf 
use  of  proper  meana»  b»  ■•  ftr  brought  1nt» 
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flnbjectioii,  as  is  desirable,  for  ^^itiiths  (vn- 
flMM  o/rwson  to  moderate^  not  to  otsUnffuiih^ 
thepatnoM.'^  On  all,  tlien,  who  read,  and 
pMTticalarlj  on  the  joang^  whose  diq>oBitioiis 
WB  aa  jet  ductile,  and  the  task  comparative] j 
easf  ,  would  I  wish  earnestly  to  iminress  that 
tlwj,  and  they  alone,  can  make  or  mar  their 
own  happmess.  To  those  who  indulge  a 
rational  desire  for  that  which  their  own  efforts, 
rightly  directed,  will  certainly  secure,  I  would 
xecommcnd  Franklin^s  Journal  of  his  own 
life  as  a  most  useful  worL  Thence  they  may 
learn  to  reason,  and  '^on  reason  build  resolre." 
Let  them,  with  Rasselas,  discover  that  what 
oannot  be  repaired  is  not  to  be  regretted ;  that 
our  past  errors  may,  if  rightly  managed,  be 
of  more  use  to  us  than  our  good  actions. 

Let  them  not  despair  at  the  former,  or  be 
puflfed  up  with  Uie  latter;  but  endeavor  to 
correct  what  is  wrong,  and  improve  what  is 
right  Nor  are  those  studies  which  strengthen 
tb^mind  andoonflrm  its  powers  tobeneglected ; 
iix^to  those  who  would  Kve  happily  they  are 
of  infinite  importance.  Such  must  seek  their 
roonation''^  mental,  and  not  in  sensual 
plBasures;  the  former  exalt,  the  latter  debase 
•md  enervate  our  nature.-  On  the  ezaltatiop 
of  oor  nature,  on  our  hopes  and  fears  being 
^led  beyond  this  transient  world,  depends, 
afcr  aU,  mudi  of  what  men  call  happiness. 

Here  the  can(fle8  appeared,  and  their  Hght 
bioke  the  train  of  my  thoughts ;  so  I  resolved, 
tint  my  next  retrospect  should  boast  a 
brighter  eharaeter,  bemg  ponvmced  that  it 
depended  upon  myself;  and  under  this  im- 
pression I  sat  down  to  prepare  tiiis  paper  for 
iknb  Anglo. 


TO  THB  DYING  YEAR. 

flfue,  fiffe  thee  well,  thou  dying  Year! 

Thy  parting  knell  is  nmg, 
And  the  tear-drop  gUstens  on  thy  bier, 

With  eypresB  boughs  o*erhing. 

Thy  birth  wit^  smilei^was  ushored  in, 

And  feast,  and  festal  rout; 
And  merry  bella,  with  joyous  din, 

Yrom  i^ire  and  tow'r  nmg  oat 

Aid  bMi  and  muiio  blast  tiia  boor, 

And  nany  a  legend  wild 
Bada  grief  resign  har  weoM  fowoi^ 
..KWhUai(»io  ewdtiiV  ipUVi 


And  meeting  hands,  and  sparkHng  eyes. 

Made  glad  thy  natal  day ; 
And  withering  care,  and  mourning  algha, 

Were  banished  hx  away  I 

Now  at  thy  cloae,  how  changed  the  scene ! 

The  festal  rout  Lb  o*er, 
And  the  merry  bdla,  with  Joyous  din, 

Peal  forth,  alas,  no  more  I 

And  the  lovM  and  lover  both  are  gone, 
And  the  mourner  weepa  alone ; 

And  the  green  grass  waves  o'er  many  a  one, 
That  joyous,  hailed  thy  dawn! 

And  the  hoary  head  by  youth  is  Idd, 

And  the  smiling  babe  at  rest, 
Sleeps  the  last  sleep,  ere  woe  might  fiuie, 

Or  rend  its  shiless  breast ! 

And  blessed  they  thus  eariy  ta'en, 

The  intot  cherub  ^lest, 
Betime  snatched  ht)m  a  life  of  pain. 

And  borne  to  endless  rest! 

Yet  Btm  win  pityhig  Nature  weep 

Beside  the  daisied  sod ; 
But  blest,  thrice  blest  are  they  who  sleep 

In  the  bosom  of  their  God ! 

Thou  4yfaig  Year  I  thy  sinny  dayS| 

But  few  and  brief  have  been ; 
And  Memory  tarns  her  Jbeaifol  gase 

On  many  a  fitful  scene  f 

And  blighted  hopes,  and  broken  fkith, 

A  sad  and  dismal  train ; 
An,  all  that  £ite  inflicts  in  wrath, 

Bevive  to  wound  again  t 

And,  oh  I  amid  remembrance  drear. 
Scarce  blooms  one  little  flower ; — 

One  brightening  ray  the  heart  to  ohear 
In  retrospection's  hour  f 

Thoa  dying  Yew,  now  past  away, 

With  time  befbre  the  flood  t 
Thy  mourning  rites,  and  festal  pj^ 

Thy  evil,  and  thy  good! 

Thou  dying  year,  my  ftreweU  takat 

^  may  be,  perchance,  my  last ; 
And  stranger  hands  the  lyre  may  wake, 

That  consecrates  the  past 

And  if  deopeed  the  aosiing  year, 

Death's  messenger  must  be ; 
I  will  not  shed  one  eoward  tear, 

Toc^eistobefrMt 
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rO        SCUGOG  AND  ITS  VIOINITY.— ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE. 


COUNTRY  SKETCHES:— SCUGOG  AND 
ITS  VICINITY. 

Bbaring  in  mind  the  old  proverb,  "  All  work 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,*'  we  pro- 
pose to  vary  our  illustrations  with  occasional 
dietches  of  country  scenery,  and  hare  selected, 
as  a  commencement,  Lake  Scugog  and  its 
Ticinity.  We  mean  by  our  quotation  that 
having,  for  eighteen  months,  devoted  our 
attention  exclusively  to  sketches  of  cities  or 
towns  in  British  North  America,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  rapid  increase  and 
prosperity  of  these  Provinces,  it  is  now  ex- 
pedient to  show  that  there  are  nooks  and 
soeoes  in  the  country  worth  visiting  for 
pleasure  alone — or  what  is  better  in  this 
utilitarian  age,  spots,  a  visit  to  whidi  vdll 
combine  both  profit  and  pleasuire.  We  begin 
by  a  short  extract : — *"  The  artist  recommends 
parties  intending  pio-nics  next  spring  to  think 
of  Lake  Scugog  and  its  vidnity.  Whitby  is 
•Mfly  reached  by  steamer,  and  Lake  Scugog 
is  only  nineteen  miles  to  the  north,  with  a 
very  good  road.'*  We  find  further  thatVocomo- 
diation  will  not  be  found  wanting,  as  our  artist 
go«0  on  to  say,  "  I  stayed  at  Jewett's  house, 
aad  must  say  that  I  have  been  rarelf  hMst 
treated,  or  more  moderately  charged. 

«•  Port  Perry  is  a  thriving  vfflage  with  several 
iMr-mills,  and  the  tourist  will  be  surprised  to 
see  so  flourishing  a  place,  where  he  expected, 
noit  probably,  to  find  naught  save  nature  in 
her  wildest  garb.  Lake  Scugog,  or  the  larger 
portion  of  it,  as  it  at  present  exists,  has  been 
artifloially  made ;  the  formation  of  the  dam  at 
LyDdsay,  many  yean  ago,  raknd  the  water 
and  forced  it  bado  over  the  land,  thus  flooding 
•  large  tract  of  country.  IVoKn  this  cattse  the 
lake  has  not  yet  been  properly  delineated  on 
MOj  Biap,  all,  hitherto  published,  haiviiig  bean 
•eopUd  from  the  (Hrif^oal  ^ans  oftheauffojOra 
**  At  the  time  these  towDsUpa  were  iwvafvcl, 
irfaai  oonstitutes  the  southeta  portloD  of  Lake 
rflengog  was  dry  Und.  The  back  country 
%etog  but  thinly  settled,  it  waa  sometime 
%efN«  the  mischief  was  diso6verod,  when 
legal  proceedings  were  instituted  by  the 
^«WDeni  of  the  property,  and  the  dam  was 
arderedtobehmimdtmfMt  TMi^hiMdted 
tbaiiseof  water  to  some  axtent^  but  thtf  mill 
WW  required  to  iupplxtiie  neeeitflfes  of  the 
f^  and  without  the  dam  Oe  mill  #o«kl 


have  been  useless.  The  proprietors  therefor^ 
of  two  evils,  chose  the  less,  and  put  up  with 
the  loss. 

"  The  Island  of  Scugog  is,  strange  to  say, 
not  mentioned  by  Smith,  in  his  Canada, 
although  it  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
scenery  around  Port  Perry.  It  is,  I  should 
think,  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  lake ;  on  it  there  are  some  well-deared 
farms,  and  it  is  well  covered  with  hardwood 
mixed  with  some  pine.  The  little  steamer. 
Woodman,  plies  between  Port  Perry  and 
Lyndsay,  so  that  the  tourist  may  visit  botli 
places,  and  if  time  permit,  he  should  also  viat 
the  thriving  little  village  of  Prince  Albert. 
The  Indian  name  Scugog,  or  as  the  Indiana 
pronounce  it  Scu-a-gog,  implies  submerged  or 
flooded  knd." 


ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

viLLAGB  oauBcen. 

In  no  dass  of  edifices  do  we  find  the  steple 
poetry  of  Architecture  better  expressed  tfasB 
in  the  andent  village  diurchea  of  EDgkaid. 
There  is  a  beauty  about  those  venerable  hh^ 
ricsi  not  easily  described,  but  which  is  reoe|^ 
nised  as  well  by  the  untutored  as  the  taost 
leacned  in  architectural  sdence.  Local  aseo* 
datiens,  i(  is  true,  as  well  as  pictorial  pivdi* 
lections,  may  greatly  enhance  the  efieot  with: 
the  mass  of  admirers;  but  there  is  an  intrin- 
sic power,  so  to  speak,  in  the  architeetoral 
composition  of  most  of  those  edifices  hif^ily 
cakulated  to  produce  a  strong  impression  on 
the  mind.  The  men  who  fiibricated  thoee 
andent  fanes  could  give  an  expression  to  the 
mere  exterior  outline  of  their  buildings  cap»> 
ble  of  striking  awe  and  wonder  into  the  mfaida 
of  the  rude  and  unlettered,  while  around  aad 
within,  the  waDs,  the  roof,  the  pavement,  and 
other  parts  Bp6k»  vdumes  to  the  learaedln 
ardiitectural  symbdism. 

There  is  a  wide  distinctfon  to  be  obserrii 
in  the  architectural  diirftcsteristtcs  of  taH</lm 
sized  churches,  elu^h  havinj§^  its  peculiar  itjU 
of  beauty.  Though  the  mijestic  grandeur  of 
the  vast  cathedral  may  be  more  striking  than 
the  simple^dlgfo^  of  tMe  VMage  eburefe.  W« 
admb^  the  former  btify  U  the  iilMytte^eilMmo 
isatloii  of  Itft,  whBb  die  tttief  ^>peiMtoHm 
■the  spontaneous  dreftidn  ibf  ixMtt.   ^Tfala 
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ence  is  not  one  of  mere  scale  and  propor* 
tuHi.  The  integral  parts  of  each  may  seem 
identical  and  capable  of  transposition,  yet  it 
ifonld  be  grotesque  in  the  extreme  either  to 
magnify  the  size  and  proportions  of  an  ordi 
nary  Tillage  church  to  that  of  some  "  mighty 
minster,**  or  to  make  our  village  churches 
assume  the  form  of  miniature  cathedrals. 

Now,  in  the  whole  range  of  Canadian  Ec- 
denology,  we  shall  scarce  find  a  professedly 
Qothic  church  true  to  i\ke  type  of  its  class  in 
tiiose  respects.  When  we  do  happen  to  meet 
with  fiiir  proportions  and  good  outline  from 
a  re^ectably  pitched  roof,  we  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  find  the  details  exaggerated,  perhaps 
borrowed  from  another  edifice  ten  times  its 
^xe.  The  building  which,  in  other  respects, 
would  be  tolerable,  is  simply  marred  by  incon- 
fSP4ty  of  proportions.  Such  is  the  cape  also 
witti  every  feature  of  the  building  which  is 
unfitted  by  form  or  dimensions  for  its  proper 
destination.  We  frequently  see,  for  example, 
iva  erection  perched  on  one  end  of  the  roof 
qC  a  ohurch,'  too  large  to  be  meant  for  a  bell- 
CQft|  and  too  small  for  a  steeple;  but  an  evi- 
d^  apology  for  the  latter.  The  roof  not 
hmgA  proper  or  secure  support  for  a  tower, 
aoObrs  in  effect  from  the  imposition.  The 
mind  of  the  observer  beoomes  exclusively  oc- 
oopied  by  this  one  deformity,  and  receives  an 
unpression  which  no  subordinate  part,  how- 
ever beautiful  in  itself,  can  efiEace. 

Of  a  totally  different  character,  however,  is 
the  new  church  about  to  be  built  at  Bramp- 
ton, a  sketch  of  which  we  engrave  in  our  pre- 
sent Number  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Hay. 

The  whole  aspect  of  this  church  is  unmis- 
takeably  English.  We  have  here  no  ginger 
bread  work,  no  gimcrackery,  no  useless  pin- 
nacles to  give  a  trumpery  effect  to  a  common- 
place erection ;  but  a  substantial  looking  edi- 
fice with  low  walls  and  high  pitched  roof, 
giving  a  bold  and  fearless  outline,  expressive 
at  once  of  dignity  and  humility,  to  which  the 
low-roofed  porch  adds  effect  The  tower  stands 
as  it  ought,  upon  its  own  base.  It  is  a  mas- 
sive structure,  indicative  of  strength.  The 
plain  broach  spire  by  which  it  is  surmounted, 
takers  gracefully  to  a  point  to  which  the  prin- 
dpal  lines  in  the  picture  seem  to  converge. 
^  The  ^tyle  of  this  buildiog  is  the  early  m|d- 
^pointed^  or  the  latest  phase  of  ear^  Eng- 
Msh — a  stylo  sometimes  termed  "  transition." 


Plate-traceried  windows,  with  quatrefoil  pierc- 
ings, splayed  mullionsand  hoods,  indicate  the 
severity  of  the  style.  The  grouping  is  admi- 
rably calculated  to  produce  that  kind  of  arch- 
itectural effect  usually  termed  picturesque. 
This  is  not  effected,  however,  at  the  ex-. 
pense  of  truiK  We  see  no  member  of  the 
design  that  could  be  omitted.  Indeed  there 
are  some  features  that  are  of^en  looked  upon 
as  essential  to  a  Gothic  edifice,  which  are  in 
this  case  (with  a  solitary  exception)  dispensed 
with.  We  see  enough,  however,  to  convince 
us  that  the  Architect  knows  the  proper  use 
of  those  valuable  adjuncts. 

We  find  a  solitary  buttress — the  only  one, 
we  believe  about  the  building,  doing  import- 
ant duty  at  the  sputh-east  corner  of  the  nave. 
On  inquiring  ^hat  it  is  about,  we  shall  find 
that  opposite  this  point  is  the  great  chancel 
aroh,  which,  not  being  a  lath  and  plaster  sham,. 
but  a  ireritable  nrdby  of  solid  masonry,  requirea 
considerable,  support  to  prevent  its  spreading. 
Hence  the  massive  buttress  which  forms  part 
of  its  abutment  on  one  side ;  the  tower  giving 
its  support  on  the  other. 

Buttresses,  when  massive  and  well  pn^^or* 
tinned,  add  much  to  the  effect  of  a  Gothic  edi-. 
fice  in  a  pictorial  point  of  view.  The  H|^t: 
and  shade  which  they  give  is  a  gpreat  relief  to 
a  blank  wall  Stillit  would  not  be  legitimate 
to  construct  ihese  merely  for  the  sake  of 
effect 

Among  the  Sussex  churches,  we  find  many 
beautiful  examples  without  a  single  buttress, 
unless,  it  may  be,  as  in  the  case  pointed  out, 
where  a  heavy  laierat  thrust  has  to  be  over* 
come.  Then  we  find  a  plain,  undisguised, 
mass  of  masonry  of  the  proper  form  and 
strength  to  effect  its  oligect,  diminished  m^ 
stages  as  the  necessity  for  resistance  beeomesr 
less,  and  having  its  surfoces  most  exposed  to 
the  weather,  moulded  to  the  best  possible  foinn 
for  throwing  off  the  wet  Hence  we  have  an 
object  at  once  beautiful  fro'n  its  appropriate 
character  and  fitness.  Used  in  this  way,  an* 
ordinary  architectural  feature  beoomes  doubly- 
interesting  from  the  palpable  meaning  it  oo&«^ 
veys. 

Accustomed  though  we  are  to  the  use  of 
buttreaseB  in  almost  every  new  church  in  the 
revived  style  of  English  architecture,  wo  do 
not  miss  them  in  that  of  Brampton.  Indeed 
such  a  church  i?ould  probably  suffer  in  picj- 
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tureaqae  effect  from  their  use  in  any  large 
measure.  They  are  expensive  things,  too, 
and  sometimes  difficult  to  keep  in  repair,  be- 
ing like  all  umilar  projections,  liable  to  be 
affected  by  wet  and  frost  But  while  "they 
ought  not  to  be  dispensed  with  in  large  build- 
ings, where  the  walls  are  lofty  and  have  to 
sustain  great  outward  pressure  from  the  roof; 
in  a  simple  village  church  where  the  walls 
are  low  and  strong  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  building,  their  absolute  use  is  not 
essentiaL 

We  find  from  its  proportions  that  Bramp- 
ton church  will  be  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions:— 

Interior  length  of  nave 58  feet 

"      widthof  do 26    «* 

^      length  of  chancel 25    ** 

•*      widthof       do     16i" 

Heightof  walls 14   " 

««    from  floor  to  apex  of  nave  roof  87    " 

"    of  tower  and  spire 80    " 

The  diurch  is  to  accommodate  270  persons 
and  to  cost  £1,500. 

Nothing  tends  more  to  deform  our  Canadian 
churches  generally,  than  the  great  height  of 
the  walls  contrasted  with  the  squatness  of 
the  root 

In  this  country  where  woodwork  is  com- 
paratively cheap  and  masonry  dear,  we  should 
have  better  and  cheaper  fabrics  by  letting  the 
wooden  element  enter  more  largely  into  the 
composition  of  our  ecclesiastical  edifices  than 
is  generally  done.  A  steep  roof  is  the  beauty 
of  a  Gothic  church.  In  the  early  English 
styles,  the  outline  of  the  roof  usually  formed 
the  two  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  With 
a  roof  of  this  pitch,  or  even  somewhat  less, 
the  walls  need  not  be  higher  for  rural  churches 
than  from^nine  to  twelve  feet,  as  the  whole 
apace  within  the  roof  may  be  gained  by  making 
tha  external  boarding  of  the  roof;  also  the 
calling  of  the  church. 

While  advocating  the  extension  of  the 
wooden  element  We  are  not  to  be  supposed 
as  approving  its  application  to  illegitimate 
uses,  such  as  the  mullions  and  tracery  of  the 
windows  of  a  stone  or  brick  church.  The 
mullions  and  tracery  of  pure  ecclesiastical 
edifices  are  essentially  a  portion  of  the  wall, 
and  had  their  origin  in  thinning  and  perfor- 
ating that  part,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting 
light    When  cin^umstances  will  not  admit 


of  using  stone,  it  is  better  to  be  content  with 
single  perforations  for  the  windows  after  tha 
manner  of  the  early  English.  Nothing  is 
more  offensive  to  good  taste  than  a  want  of 
truthfulness  in  ecclesiastical  design. 


THE  CHRONICLES  OF  DREEFDAILT. 
No.  XIX. 

Trsatiko  ot  80in>RT  LrrruB  mattxrs,  oalcv- 

LATXO  AT  ONCB  TO  DILKCTirr  AND  INSTRUOf 
THS  DISCRBR  STUDKHT  OV  TBXSB  UHSUB- 
PASSED  BCOORDS. 

Thouoh  I  would  willingly  have  lengthened  out 
my  sojourn  with  the  hospitable  denizens  of  Peter* 
head,  a  variety  of  considerations  constrained  me 
to  think  seriously  of  retracing  my  steps  to  Dreep- 
daily. 

In  the  first  place,  tidings  reached  me  that  I 
had  been  summoned  to  attend  the  ensoing  sede- 
rant  at  Ayr  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Justiciary,  in 
the  capacity  ol  Jurjman.  This  requisition  of  his 
gracious  M^jestj  I  might,  indeed,  have  eluded  on 
the  score  of  absence,  without  subjecting  myself 
to  the  pains  and  penalties  denounced  againel 
contumacious  recusants.  From  my  youth  iq>- 
wards,  however,  I  had  (as  previously  intimated 
in  these  Chronicles)  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  criminals,  and  there  was 
something  peculiarly  juicy  and  appetizing  in  the 
idea  of  acting  as  a  judicial  investigator  of  their 
exploits.  It  was  next  in  dignity  to  occupying 
the  bench  itself,  and  for  that  matter  it  may  be 
fairly  questioned  whether  the  jury  are  not  entitled 
to  be  regarded  as  playing  the  first  fiddle.  To 
quote  a  verse  of  one  of  Sir  Alexander  Bo8well*a 
songs — 

''AwtL,**  cried  the  angiy  Judge,  "awa 
Wi'  the  knave  to  the  gallows  treel" 

But  the  burly  juiymen  said  **  Na  1" . 
And  Jingling  Jook  went  free  I 

There  was  another  reason  which  made  me  un- 
willing to  prolong  my  absence  from  home,  and 
that  was  the  unorthodox  and  unsavoury  manner 
in  which  my  representative,  Job  Sheepshanks, 
had  been  of  late  conducting  himseUl 

Having  met  with  a  disappointment  in  love,  Job 
(as  Mr.  Paumie  certiorated  me)  had  transferred 
his  devotion  from  the  shrine  of  Venus  to  that  of 
Bacchus.  In  plain  English,  he  had  been  upon 
the  "  spree^  for  nearly  three  weeks,  to  the  no 
small  peril,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  of  the 
throats  and  craniums  of  the  lieges  who  put  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  his  professional  weapons. 

One  of  his  misadventures  the  dominie  communit' 
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entod  to  me,  by  way  of  4  i^or  to  hasten  my  re- 
tarn,  wbicb  I  may  narrate  in  passing. 

Tliere  had  arrived  at  Dreepdaily,  in  proseou- 
tion  oiWa  lawful  avocations,  a  yoong  commercial 
trmreller,  or  bagman,  Benjamin  Bluebottle  by 
name.  The  aforesaid  Bluebottle  was  quite  a 
boek  in  his  way,  and  was  Just  as  particular  in 
Aowing  hlasself  oflT  to  advantage  as  the  wares 
wbMk  it  was  his  mission  to  vend.  One  evening 
after  dinner,  Benjamin  sought  my  shop  for  the 
poipose  of  having  himself  tonsoriallj  beautified 
(Hiese  were  the  dominie's  own  words)  prior  to 
xnaklDg  his  appearanee  at  a  **  oooky  shine"  and 
danee  given  by  Mrs^  Bailie  Bouncer,  the  spouse 
of  one  of  his  leading  customers.  Now,  it  so 
ehaneed  that  on  this  occasion  the  bagman's  post- 
pirandial  potations  had  not  been  strictly  limited 
to  cold  water,  and  he  had  no  sooner  seated  him* 
self  in  the  professional  chair  than  he  emigrated 
into  the  land  of  Nod  before  he  could  give  my 
Joomeyman  an  hikfing  of  the  specific  services 
which  w«re  required  at  his  hands.  Job,  who 
was,  as  usual,  more  than  half  seas  over,  took  it 
vpon  himself  to  decide  that  the  customer  had 
oome  for  the  purpose  of  having  his  hair  cut,  and 
proceeded  to  act  upon  that  theory  without  delay. 
So  vigorously  did  he  ply  scissors  and  comb,  that 
ere  the  world  had  become  ten  minutes  more  an- 
tique^ the  poU  of  the  oblivious  Bluebottle  was  cut 
olose  as  the  back  of  a  new-shorn  sheep  I 

Having  concluded  operations,  Mr.  Sheep- 
siianks  gave  his  client  an  emphatic  shake,  and 
informing  him  that  the  needful  had  been  done, 
craved  the  customary  honorarium.  Up  started 
Benjamin,  thoroughly  sobered  by  his  snooze,  and 
drawing  his  hand  over  his  chio,  asked  Job,  with 
an  oath,  whether  he  called  that  shaving  f  "  Din- 
na  swear.  Sir  I"  hiccuped  my  loeum  tenen$^  who, 
bebg  a  New  Light,  Old  Connexion;  Reformed 
Gameronian,  always  uplifted  his  testimony  against 
tiieprofiuie—**dinna' swear  in  sic  a  regardless 
way.  As  for  shaving,  my  razor  never  touched  a 
hair  o'  your  beard,  but  I  flatter  mysel  that  your 
head  has  been  as  w^el  cowed  this  blessed  night 
for  that  matter."  **What  is  that  you  sayf 
ydled  the  miserable  Bluebottle.  **  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me,  unhanged  vagabond  that  you  are, 
that  you  have  been  experimenting  upon  my 
headf  Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  the  victim 
rushed  to  the  looking-glass,  when  in  one  moment 
he  became,  aware  of  the  crowning  misfbrtune 
whidi  had  befallen  him.  It  was  indeed  enough 
to  make  a  saint  blaspheme  I  His  corporeal  cli 
max  was  almost  as  bare  as  one  of  the  blocks 
which  stood  before  him  I 
.  "  Never  mind,  Sir,"  now  inteijected  Job,  who 


by  this  time  discovered  that  he  had  committed  a 
mistake,  **  there  is  a  plaster  for  every  sore,  as 
the  gifted  Maister  Rabshake  Rumblethump  says. 
The  weather  being  warm,  you  will  not  feel  the 
want  o'  your  hair,  and  here  is  a  bottte  o'  spu^tual- 
ized  bear's  grease,  which  wtU  mak  it  grow  as 
quickly,  or  nearly  sae,  as  it  was  crappitl" 

These  words,  instead  of  producing  a  sedative 
effect  upon  the  excited  bagman,  appeared  to  ag- 
gravate him  into  a  perfect  frenzy  and  whirlwind 
of  rage.  **  Confound  you  and  your  bear's  grease  P 
he  exclaimed,  ^  I  wish  I  saw  you  and  it  fi7ing  ia 
one  of  the  drippbg-pans  of  Tophet  I  Look  here, 
you  miscreant  I  WUl  the  lard  of  all  the  bears  in 
Cliristendom  ever  cure  this?"  Uttering  these 
words,  the  demented  Bluebottle  made  a  clutch  at 
his  scalp,  and  pulled  off  a  wioI 

It  is  hardly  necessary  Ibr  me  to  say  that  the 
state  of  matters  indicated  by  the  above  recited  . 
tragical  passage,  urged  me  to  hasten  my  depart- 
ure. Accordingly,  I  took  my  ticket  in  the  Bdin- 
burgh  mail-coach,  immediately  on  receipt  of  Mr* 
Paumie^  epistle,  and  the  same  evening  beheld 
me  progressbg  homeward  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
miles  an  hour. 

The  night  being  fine,  I  contented  myself  with 
an  outside  place,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  a  moiety  of  the  box-seat.  I  use  the  word 
fortunaUy  because,  as  it  so  chanced,  the  driver 
was  quite  an  original  in  his  way,  and  at  ouce 
good-humoured  and  communicative.  He  had 
some  story  to  tell  connected  with  almost  every 
leading  object  upon  the  road,  and  as  I  took  care 
to  **wet  his  whistle"  at  each  halting  place,  I 
managed  to  acquire  a  vast  amount  of  gossiping 
information  in  the  course  of  my  locomotive 
journey. 

**  There  is  a  curious  story  relating  io  that 
house,"  said  my  whip-flourishing  friend,  as  we 
were  leaving  a  way-side  house,  '*  built  for  the 
refreshment  of  pilgrims"  (to  use  honest  John 
Bunyan's  cherished  phrase).  Having  expressed 
myself  desirous  to  hear  the  legend,  Thomas  Thong 
was—for  so  the  Jehu  named — indoctrinated  me 
with  the  substance  of  the  following  narrative,  for 
the  truth  of  which  he  pledged  his  credit. 

▲NDIT     THB    APPARinOlf     WHIOH    MANIFESTKn 
ITSZLV  TO  TBI  LAIRD  OF  HUNORT  K50WS8. 

Near  the  famous  town  of  Montiftse,  there 
dwelt,  not  many  years  bye-gone,  a  landed  pro- 
prietor, answering  to  the  name  of  David  Dreg- 
bom.  His  estate  was  denonunated  Hungry 
Knowes,  and  so  far  as  its  owner  was  concerned, 
no  designation  could  be  more  fitting  or  appro- 
priate. If  the  misers  of  Scotland  had  agreed  to 
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eleet  themseWes  a  king  from  amongst  their  nam- 
ber,  most  assaredly  the  crown  woold  hare  (alien 
upon  the  head  of  Dayid^  that  is  on  the  sappo- 
sition  that  thrift  was  the  leading  qoattikmtieD 
itfaght  after.  He  was  the  rery  incarnation  of 
grinding  penuriousness,  and  used  to  be  quoted  as 
such  by  Uie  whole  coontrj  side.  Though  poe- 
Bsssed  of  a  large  income,  and  haring  a  goodly 
som  to  his  aceoant  in  the  bank,  he  denied  him- 
self not'  only  the  kixaiies  and  oomfortai  but 
dmost  the  Tory  neoessaries  of  life.  There  was 
net  a  ootter  of  Hnagry  Enowes,  who  did  not 
usually  sit  down  to  a  better  dinner  than  did  his 
*  Laird,  and  as  for  garments,  few  beggars  would 
b»Te  exchanged  habiliments  with  the  wealthy 
panper.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  he  had 
been  obeerred  recraiting  his  wardrobe  from  the 
rags  of  a  potatoe  bogle,  and  if  a  cdmpassionate 
stranger  (as  was  sometimes  the  case,)  oflfered 
hiffi  the  benoToleDce  of  a  penny,  he  nerer  scru- 
pled to  pocket  the  donation,  with  a  mumbled 
benediction  upon  the  head  of  the  girer. 

Witii  the  exception  of  a  female  drudge  of  all 
nork,  the  only  domestic  in  the  house  oi  Hungry 
Knowee,  was  an  ancient  male  serritor,  called 
ChiTin  Park,  who  was  nearly  as  great  an  econo- 
ittist  as  his  principal.  In  iaot,  the  fiuniliar  saybg, 
*^fike  master,  like  man,**  nerer  had  a  more  com- 
plete realisation  than  in  this  pair  of  skin-flints. 

Only  once  a  year,  on  the  anniyersary  <^  his 
birth,  to  wit;  did  Laird  Dreghom  rekx  the 
Lenten  rule  which  governed  the  balance  of  bis 
existence.  On  that  epoch  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
giving  an  entertainment  to  such  of  tiie  neighboiv 
ing  gentry  as  chose  to  be  on  visiting  terms  with 
him ;  and  on  these  occasions  none  of  the  guests 
had  cause  to  complain  of  the  quality  of  the 
feast  The  table  presented  every  luxury  which 
^e  contiguous  markets  could  supply,  and  as  fbr 
the  wines  they  were  of  special  and  almost  unique 
excellence.  David  Dreghom  had  (bund  the 
cellar  of  Hungry  Enowes  richly  replenished  when 
he  succeeded  his  fiither  in  the  property,  and  as 
not  a  bottie  was  ever  consumed  except  on  the 
occasions  Vibove  referred  to,  the  stock  suffered 
but  slender  diminution  for  many  years. 

This  celhir  and  its  contents  formed  tlie  leading 
boast  of  the  Laird  of  Hungry  Enowes,  and  so 
jealously  did  he  conserve  the  precious  local- 
ity, that  no  one  was  ever  permitted  to  act  as  bis 
deputy  in  exploring  its  recesses.  Not  even  in 
the  case  of  Gavin  Park,  was  a  role  relaxed  which 
was  as  stringent  and  inexorable  as  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  the  Persians. 

On  one  of  Dreghom's  periodical  saturnalia,  the 
supply  of  wine  fell  short,  before  the  festivities  of 


the  evsLiBg  had  tmmiDated,  and  the  laaAssd 
was  obligated  to  procure  an  additional  aUowanoe. 
A  formidable  dificulty,  however,  presented  itsdf 
to  this  consummation.  The  Laird  had  fanblbefl 
so  copioiisly  of  his  vinous  treasures,  that  though 
hi  full  posseesioa  of  thought  and  speech,  bis 
limbs  refused  to  perform  th^  regidar  fonotioaa 
Sundry  attea4>ts  did  he  make  to  rise  from  the 
table,  but  all  In  vaiii.  He  was  to  every  bittal 
and  purpose  as  much  a  flzture  as  If  he  had  besb 
sealptared  in  marble  or  carved  in  Ivory* 

In  this  pvedSoameot,  one  of  the  guests  wfaoss 
locomotive  organs  were  la  more  available  order, 
offered  his  servioes  to  enact  the  pari  of  butler, 
and  bring  the  decorated  fluids.  This  propoift* 
tion  met  with  a  stem  and  decided  negative  from 
the  host.  He  vowed  and  protested  thai  fae 
woukl  not  part  with  the  key  of  the  sacred  erypi 
to  the  Oreat  Mogul,  or  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  Isl 
alone  to  a  parcel  of  north  country  land  loupsMf 

At  length,  the  mhdster  of  tiie  parish.  Doctor 
Droutbycraig  hit  upon  a  method  of  solving  Hm 
difilculty.  He  suggested  that  Mr.  Hercides  Hs^ 
nUig,  an  Aberdeen  lawyer,  and  the  Laird's  iivoiir- 
ito  man  of  business,  should  carry  his  client  npoft 
his  shoulders  to  the  cellar,  and  so  act  at  ones  m 
his  Bucephalus  and  Ganymede.  This  proposblQtt 
was  at  once  acceded  to.  The  Jurisconsult  «p^ 
lifted  the  agrloultarist,  placed  hhn  upon  his  bads, 
and  with  a  gait  tolerably  steady,  all  things  eon- 
sidered,  carried  him  out  of  the  festal  Camber. 
After  a  short  interval  the  rider  and  his  bipedal 
steed  retamed,  amidst  the  congratulatory  shouts 
of  the  expectant  revellers,  each  laden  with  a  si^ 
ply  of  stimulants  amply  sufficient  to  lay  the  whole 
synod  under  the  table,  a  catastrophe  whidi  acta* 
ally  occurred  before  cock-crow  t 

There  is  only  one  other  feature  connected  frith 
these  birtii  day  entertainments,  which  fells  to  be 
condescended  upon.  On  the  ensuing  day  it  de- 
volved up<m  Gavin  Park  to  collect  the  fragmtnls 
of  the  feast,  such  as  cheese,  fruits,  ke.^  and  hav- 
ing carefeUy  disposed  of  them  in  baskets,  oonvey- 
ed  them  to  the  purveyor  in  Montrose  who  hadfer- 
nished  the  same.  The  dealer,  in  accordance  with 
a  previous  bargain,  weighed  whatever  reliquiss 
were  in  a  merchantable  condition,  and  gave  the 
Laird  credit  for  the  same  at  the  settlement  of 
accounts.* 

The  onV  pow  relative  of  the  Laird  of  Hnagry 
Enowes  was  a  sister  who  had  married  an  olScer  in 


*There  b  nothinf^  fictitious  in  the  preceding 
^conntof  Mr.  Dreghorn^s  convivial  pecnliarities. 
They  most  be  femiliar  to  many  Scotsmen  whose 
memories  can  reach  back  to  half  a  century.— 
£<LA.A.M.  ^  ^     . 
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Hm  0erTioe  of  (he  East  lactia  Gompiuay.  This 
tmif  and  her  huabeud  died  within  a  short  tiBiB  of 
Miok  other^  and  their  sole  issqe  a  iooi  was  seat  to 
Bngiand  in  order  to  be  educated.  When  John 
Kmbleton,  for  so  was  the  young  man  named^  had 
Mlained  majority,  Hr.  Dreghom  invited  him  to 
teko  ap  his  abode  with  him,  throwing  out  a  hint 
that  oa  his  decease  the  nephew  would  st^p  into 
lyba  shoes  of  his  nnde.  As  Embleton's  means 
.vsre  hr  from  beinc  plethoric,  such  an  offer,  at- 
tended though  it  was  with  many  drawhaokSi  was 
mol^  to  be  sneesed  at,  and,  aoeordingly,  he  soon 
fiidnd  himself  an  inmate  of  the  most  oomlvtless 
nMUBon  which  Scotland,  in  all  probability  qoc- 


U  is  nnnecessary  to  detail  the  modfi  oi  life 
^Uah  John  was  now  constrained  to  pnrsue. 
SaoQgh  to  say  that  had  he  been  a  Trappist  monk 
Ids  privations  and  mortifications  could  hardly 
iMlVd  been  exceeded.  These  drawbacks  he  lelt 
90n  in  consequence  of  the  luxuries  to  which  he 
bad  been  accustomed  in  Hindostan.  His  li£9 
ttee  had,  comparatively  speaking,  been  the  life 
of  a  prince,— here,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
•nmptuary  grievances,  which  would  have  driven 
lo  insubordination  a  palanqui  bearer  of  Bombi^, 
(higally  ss  these  unsophisticated  children  of  the 
van  sostentate  nature. 

In  &ct,  so  signally  did  the  feelings  of  young 
Boil>leton  revolt  against  the  system  of  semi-star- 
▼atioa  to  which  he  was  subjected,  that  six  months 
^ould  have  terminated  his  probation,  had  not  a 
iwwerful  motive  constrained  him  to  put  up  with 
the  domestic  purgatory.  To  make  a  long  story 
■hort,  John  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love,  and 
siatual  vows  of  constancy  had  been  exchanged 
between  him  and  the  object  of  his  affections. 

Boreas  Rubric  was  the  third  daughter  of  the 
Bererend  Augustine  Rubric,  under  whose  roof 
Baddeton  had  received  a  modicum  of  what  pro- 
▼avbs  assure  us  is  better  than  house  and  land, 
learning  to  wit.  It  is  more  than  doubtful,  how- 
eiver,  whether  the  excellent  ecclesiastic  would 
have  admitted  the  orthodoxy  of  the  above  cited 
propoflition.  With  all  his  learnings  and  its  ripe- 
aeflg  was  beyond  controversy«-he  had  nerer  been 
able  to  attain  a  higher  step  on  the  ladder  of  pre- 
fcrment,  than  a  curacy  of  some  seventy  pounds 
per  annum,  and,UDle88  the  sky  should  rain  pationa, 
be  had  no  prospect  of  ever  bettering  bis  financial 
OQBditioo.  When  to  this  is  added  that  the  num- 
ber of  juvenile  Rubrics  amounted  to  sixteen,  it 
will  readily  be  imagined  that  the  portion  which 
Dorcas  could  reasonably  reckon  upon,  must  have 
been  almost  too  roicroacopic  for  even  fractional 
arithmetic  to  calculate. 


It  must  now  be  patent  to  the  most  obtnse^ 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  gay,  and  high  ^iritf 
ed  John  Embelton  could  force  himself  to  endnre 
the  thousand  and  one  annoyances  which  prevailr 
ed  at  Hungry  Knowes.  Upon  his  uncle's  fiivonr 
depended,  to  all  human  appearance,  whether  hf 
should  ever  be  in  a  condition  to  fetter  with  « 
plain  gold  w-ring  the  fourth  finger  of  the  plun^ 
left  hand  of  hia  dearly  beloved  Dorcas  1 

Rough  as  was  the  lot  of  poor  John,  It  mi^ 
have  been  rougher  stUl,  but  for  the  anaklf 
which  Gavin  Park  upiformily  displayed,  to  i 
liorate  its  ruggedness.  From  the  very 
Gayha  had  conoelved  a  strong  liking  for  the 
young  Laird— as  Embleton  was  generally  desig- 
nated,  and  this  liking  was  more  firmly  cemented 
by  the  fiict  that  both  parties  were  devotedly  a^ 
taohed  to  field  sports.  Miserly  as  Gavin  was,  he 
never  begrudged  the  cost  of  powder  and  shol, 
and  the  frequent  sallies  which  Uie  pair  made 
against  the  feathered  and  piscatory  tribes  of  thf 
domabi,  had  the  efEiact  of  creating  between  ihm^ 
a  union,  ofEenslTO  and  defensive  strong  as  thai 
which  characterised  Castor  and  Follox,  Dnmou 
and  Pythias,  or  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  I 

Often  when  John  Embleton  disgusted  at  sopie 
extrsrmiserable  commons,  threatend  to  leave  the 
inhospitable  dwelling,  did  the  faithful,  and  more 
prudent  Park  prevail  upon  him  to  give  up  hit 
determination.  On  such  occasions  the  mijor- 
domo  would  refer  to  the  senectitude  and  compli- 
cated infirmities  of  Dreghom,  and  remind  the 
murmurer  that  a  man  of  seventy  -nine,  endowed 
with  rheumatism  and  asthma,  was  not  likely  to 
live  for  ever  I  The  selfevident  truth  of  this  pro- 
position never  failed  to  produce  a  soothing  effeol 
upon  the  Irritated  expectant,  and,  thinking  upon 
the  charms  of  Dorcas  Rubric,  he  continued  to 
masticate  oat-metl  porridge,  and  watery  beef-lesf 
broth,  with  resignation  if  not  with  relish. 

But  a  sorer  trial  than  any  thing  of  a  mere  gusta- 
tory nature,  was  in  reserve  for  the  hapless  heir 
expectant  of  Hungry  Knowes. 

Laird  Dreghom  had  been  through  life  a  confirm- 
ed, and  dogmatical  advocate  of  single  blessedness. 
The  female  sex  he  regarded  as  natural  enem- 
ies to  the  masculine  species  of  humanity,  ahd 
firmly  opined  that  thehr  leading  destiny  was  to 
deck  themselves  with  haberdashery  superfluities 
to  the  empoverishment  of  the  lords  of  creation 
and  generally  keep  the  aforesaid  lords  in  boiling 
water.  The  few  prints  which  adorned  the 
wall  of  his  dwelling  room  Had  all  reference  to  this 
main  and  engrossing  idea.  Iffor  instance  the 
picture  gallery  of  Hungry  Knowes  embraced,  inter 
aliOf  the  foUowiog  subjects,  Dalilah  shearing  the 
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locks  of  the  confiding  Sampson,— P«ndoni  peep- 
ing into  the  prohibited  box.— Diana  translating 
the  overly  curious  Actoeon  into  a  stag. — Helen 
loTanting  from  Troj.— Yenns  flurting  with  that 
graceless  cayalier  Mars.— Ladj  Macbeth  egging  on 
her  remorseful  good-man  to  cut  the  throat  of 
honest  Elng  Duncan.  Millwood  seducing  George 
Barnwell  to  serve  out  his  uncle  after  a  cognate 
fashion,  and  last  but  not  least,  in  the  Lairds  esd- 
nation,  for  David  was  a  rigid  Episcopalian, 
Janet  Q#ddes  hurling  her  sacrilegious  joint  stool 
at  the  head  of  the  prelatical  paison  in  St.  Giles* 
CKlhedrall 

t^taAg  Embleton  being  well  cognisant  <^  the 
/tb'ove  mentioned  peculiartj  in  his  unde  was  one 
d^M^  with  no  small  astonishment  at  bMng 
^traP'on  his  return  from  shooting  a  few  birds, 
and  a  brace  of  hares  or  so,  that  there  was  a  lady  in 
the  drawing  room  t  Such  a  phenomenon  had  not 
been  witnessed  at  Hungry  Knowes  during  the  in- 
cumbency of  its  present  owner,  and  had  John 
certiorated  that  an  elephant  or  hippopotomus 
was  enacthig  the  part  of  ho9peM  up  stairs,  but 
slender  addition  would  have  been  made  to  his 
svrprise. 

The  perplexity  of  the  stripling  was  by  no 
means  abated,  i^hen  Gavin  Park  informed  him 
him  that  Laird  Dregbom  had  not  only  received 
the  dame  or  spinster  ( as  the  case  might  be) 
with  every  demonstration  of  cordiality  but  had 
even  gone  the  length  of  bringing  up  from  the 
oellar  a  bottle  of  sweet  wine,  for  her  especial 
discussion  t  *'  Surely  "  exclaimed  the  wonder 
smitten  servant,  **  dooms-day  must  be  close  at 
hand  I  Just  think  o*  the  Laird  drawing  a  pint  o* 
Lisbon  that  hasna*  its  marrow  out  o^  the  Kings' 
cellars,  and  this  no  his  birth-day  I  But  aboon  a* 
to  think  that  he  does  sic  an  unheard  o*  thing  to 
pettle  up  a  tsreature  in  petticoats  t  If  some 
marvel  does  na*  happen  after  a*  this,  may  I  never 
bring  down  a  muir  fowl  agaml** 

Whilst  Gavin  was  thus  giving  expression  to 
his  excited  feelings,  the  bell  rang,  and  having 
answered  the  summons,  the  factotum  of  Hungry 
Knowes  returned  with  a  request,  or  more  properly 
speaking  mandamus,  that  Embleton  would  transfer 
his  person  to  the  drawing-room.  So  in  duty 
bound  the  young  man  lost  no  time  in  complying 
with  the  requirement,  and  havbg  hastily  made 
some  improvements  upon  his  t(Mlet,  he  entered 
the  chamber  of  audience. 

No  sooner  had  he  developed  himself  than  Mr. 
Dreghom  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  with  all  the 
formality  of  the  olden  school,  presented  him  to 
the  fair  visiter  whom  he  introduced  as  Miss  Pru- 


dence MoThrifk  of  Glen  SUnflint.  *«Abrawc 
( as  the  dd  gentleman  took  care  to  state,)  in  th« 
•4«oent  pariah  of  Sow  Sowans,  worth  twa  tfiov* 
sand  sterUng  a  year  if  it  was  worth  a  plaok,  aai 
of  which  Mtoi  McThrift  was  the  sole  and  iib£b*- 
tered  ownerl  The  Laird  added  that  Miss  Prod- 
eooe  had  hkherto  been  residing  in  Edinboijg^ 
but,  being  desirous  of  superintending  her  proper^ 
in  person  had  recently  removed  to  Glen  Skinflial 
where  she  proposed  dwelling  in  future.  Mfc 
Dregbom  oon<4«ded  byinvitbg  his  nephew  l» 
drink  a  gkM  of  wfaM  to  the  health  of  their  lUk^ 
tor,  and  their  better  acquaintance. 

Though  belongbg  to  the  gender  which  by  the 
prescriptive  usage  of  politeness,  is  called  firir^ 
there  was  bat  litde  to  Justify  a  literal  applioalioQ 
of  the  word  to  the  Ghieftianees  of  Glen  Skin-flint. 
In  height,  she  dosely  bordered  upon  six  foei,  b«t 
her  bulk  was  hr  from  behig  of  oorreepooding 
proportioa.  Indeed,  for  that  matter,  a  whtppteg 
post  conveyed  no  very  fkr-fetdied  Uba  oflht 
lady*s  general  appearance.  Her  eyes  were  saudli 
greyirii  in  hne,  with  a  slight  dash  of  verdaaeyt 
and  exhibited  that  restiess,  peering,  poking  ez» 
pression  which  irresistibly  conjured  up  the  com- 
parison of  a  gimlet  on  active  service.  Inoeila- 
tion  not  having  been  practised  during  the  "  green 
and  sallad  days**  of  the  vuiuous  Prudence,  her 
visage  bore  testimony  that  smaU  pox  had  beett 
among  the  ills  to  which  her  flesh  had  fallen  heir : 

and  a  wrinkled  riieet  of  antiquated  pareh'inetti 
was  pecuHariy  suggestive  of  the  maiden's  neck, 
at  least  so  much  of  it  as  the  profime  were  pei^ 
ndtted  to  behold! 

Upontiie  whole,  John  Embleton  eoM  not 
avoid  coming  to  the  condusion,  that  if  all  the 
women  In  the  worid  bore  an  intimate  resemb- 
lance to  the  heiress  of  Glen  Skinflint,  few  deigy- 
men  would  ever  be  called  upon  to  perform  th« 
matrimonial  office  I  He  likwise  opined  that  had 
Prudence  been  tlie  captive  Princess  whose  honor 
Sdpio  Africanus  conserved,  that  warrior  conld 
have  daimed  but  slender  merit  on  the  sooreoC 
continency  I 

It  is  only  neoestary  to  add  that  if  the 
lacked  those  external  charms  which  usually  i 
mand  the  devoirs  of  the  oppsite  sex,  there  was 
every  reason  to  oondude  that  she  possessed  the 
more  solid  aqd  utilitarian  qualities  alone  to  be 
acquired  in  the  school  of  experience  I  A  few 
grey  hairs,  which  fdoniously  peered  from  behind 
the  rampart  of  her  yellow  frontlets,  told  a  story 
not  of  yesterday*s  date.  Indeed,  for  that  maS> 
ter,  the  baptismal  of  Sour  Sowans  furnished  con- 
dusive  evidence,  that  never  more  on  this  ter- 
restrial globe,  could  the  fortyseventh  birth-day  of 
Digitized  Dy  vjJv^v^viN^ 
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MoThrift    be   celebrated    with    any 
el»ODo)ogScAl  propriety ! 

If  the  nephew  was  somewhat  lacking  in  ad- 
ninition  of  the  yisitor  to  Hoagry  Knows,  not  ao 
die  node.  He  appeared  to  regard  her  as  the 
▼ery  paragon  and  perfection  <^  womankind — in 
iiel,  as  something  too  precioas  and  soblimated 
for  the  common  wear  and  tear  of  existence.  To 
the  Hioet  ordinary  obsenrations,  which  she  ennn- 
oiatedf  he  listened  with  appetised  attention,  as  if 
from  her  thin  and  parsed  up  lips  there  had  been 
gvihing  torrents  of  wisdom— and  so  marked  was  his 
deTOtion  that  a  third  party  would  not  mmatoral- 
ty  hare  concluded  that  Dan  Cupid  had  made  an 
orifice  in  the  senior's  heart ! 

After  a  season  Hiss  Pnidence  tock  her  de- 
pariare,  having  prcTionsly  exacted  a  promise 
from  Mr.  Dreghom  and  John,  that  they  would 
heron  her  with  their  company  to  dinner  on  the 
following  day.  Embleton  would  fiiin  have  ex- 
owed  himself  as  feeUng  bo  special  Tocation  to 
ndorgo  the  irksomness  of  penance,  but  the 
Liird  eflSoctually  knocked  his  intention  on  the 
keady  by  accepting  the  inyitatkm  on  the  part  of 
bolh,  inth  a  scream  of  jubilaU  I 

As  John  retraced  his  steps  up  stairs,  after 
•eeiAg  Miss  McThrift  safely  deposited  in  her 
rickety  old  gig,  which  wis  propelled  by  a  liying 
skeletoa  of  a  horse,  he  could  not  help  asking 
hlmaelf  what  all  this  was  to  grow  to  ?  "  Can  it 
be  possible,"  he  soliloquised — *Hhat  my  uncle 
ooQtemplates  woohig  and  wedding  yon  animated 
Tinegar  cruet?  If  so,  there  will  be  but  a  sorry 
lock  out  for  poor  Dorcas  and  myself  I  The  soon- 
er that  I  depart,  and  commence  pushing  my 
fortune  the  better  1    Heigh  ho  r* 

[At  this  epoch  of  the  story,  the  mail  coach 
oame  to  a  halt  for  the  purpof  e  of  changing  horses, 
sad  as  a  matter  of  course,  Mr.  Thong  had  to  in- 
tennit  his  narration  for  a  season.]  . 
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We  are  never  more  deceived  than  when  we 

krtake  gravity  for  greatness,  solemnity  for  sei- 
and  pomposity  for  erudition. 

There  is  in  every  human  countenance  either  a 
history  or  a  prophecy. 

Sorrow  shows  us  truths  as  the  night  brings  out 
stars. 

He  who  gains  the  victory  4>ver  great  insults 
Is  often  overpowered  by  the  smallest. 

A  man  in  earnest  finds  means ;  or,  if  he  can- 
BOi  find,  creates  them. 

The  world  is  all  up-hill  when  we  would  do,  all 
down-hill  when  we  suflfer. 

Weaknesses  seem  to  be  even  more  careful- 
ly and  anxiously  Ooacealed  than  graver  and  more 
decided  faults,  for  human  nature  is  more  ashamed 
of  the  first  than  the  hist.      - 
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No.  1. 
Oh  a  sunny  morning  in  October,  1858,  not  *Hwo 
men  on  horseback,"  but  two  men  in  a  a  light 
waggon  **  might  have  been  seen,"  and,  in  fact, 
were  seen,  progressing  along  the  north  shore  of 
North  Britain  from  Shediac.  One  was  a  de* 
scendant  of  the  Acadian  French,  dressed  like  the 
rest  of  them  in  dark  blue  homespun,  straw'hat, 
and  home-made  shoes,  whom  a  sufficient  eonsi* 
deration  had  induced  fo  officiate  as  driver  of  a 
pair  of  lively  ponies ;  the  other  an  individual  en* 
gaged  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  ^Acui- 
ties ibr  the  benefit  of  society  in  general,  and  the' 
readers  of  the  Angh  in  particular. 

For  about  forty-eight  miles  along  tue  poast  the  . 
fkrmers  and  oyster-diggers  are  nearly  all  de* 
scendants  of  the  Acadian  French :  but  the  me* 
chanics,  merchants,  and  business  men,  British,  by 
birth  or  descent.  The  women  of  the  former  dasi 
invariably  wear  an  antique  dress  of  black  home- 
spun. Attempts  on  the  part  of  individuals  of 
either  sex  to  vary  their  modes  of  dress  are  of 
rare  occurrence ;  when  they  are  made  they  are 
usually  promptly  repressed  by  the  ruling  power. 
They  are  almost  as  enterprising,  as  their  cousins 
in  Canada  East — ^instances  will  shortly  be  given 
to  that  effect. 

A  ride  of  18  miles  through  a  rather  level 
country,  occasionally  diversified  by  rivers  (over 
one  of  which,  the  Cocagne,  is  a  very  long  bridge), 
brought  the  aforesaid  persons  to  the  village  sea- 
port of  Buctouche,  where  there  is  nothing  parti- 
cularly noteworthy — two  steam  saw- mills,  a  river 
with  two  mouths,  a  few  vessels  afloat,  and  one  or 
two  ashore,  constituted  the  most  prominent  ob- 
jects. Another  18  miles  through  an  equally  mo* 
notonous  country,  and  the  explorer  pitched  his 
tent  for  the  night  in  the  lively  vilkge  of  Richie 
bucto,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name ;  the  word 
in  the  Indian  tongue  signif^ffeg  "  the  river  of  fire.** 
The  village  is  neatly  buiU;  the  houses  usually 
have  small  gardens  attached  to  them.  In  natural 
beauty  it  is  deficient,  as  there  are  no  h^  in  the 
vicinity ;  it  contains  about  700  inhabitants,  who 
appear  to  be  generally  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, prompt  in  their  business  transactions, 
British  in  their  habits  and  feelings,  industrious 
and  intelligent  The  majority  are  probably  New 
Brunswickers  by  birth ;  of  465  immigrants,  all 
but  ten  are  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  of 
these  ten,  four  are  from  other  British  possessions. 
Shipbuilding,  sawing  and  exporting  timber,  seem 
the  main  business  of  this  place,  as  well  as  of  the 
village  of  Kingston,  which  is  rather  picturesquelf 
Digitized  Dy  vjjv^v^v  iv  - 
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litiiated  two  and  a  half  miles  ap  the  rir er,  where 
there  is  a  large  saw-mill  and  two  ship  yards ;  the 
harbour  is  capacioas;  several  vessels  of  consider- 
able tonnage  were  loading  at  both  places;  a 
tteam  tow-boat  was  also  moving  round,  the  only 
thing  of  the  kind  in  these  waters :  the  enterprise 
of  the  New  Brouswickers  seems  to  ran  in  any 
Other  direction  than  in  that  of  travelling  arrange- 
ments ;  those  of  them  who  travel  must  have  lots 
of  time  on  their  hands  judging  by  the  small  ac 
coiwt  they  make  of  it. 

About  the  time  of  th9  sojourn  of  the  before- 
mentioned  knowledge- seeker,  Uiere  was  a  grand- 
pioQghing-match  in  Richibucto,  whereunto  jour- 
oeyed  sundry  persons  from  divers  parts.  There 
were  four  prizes  and  three  competitors.  Common 
men  would  h«7s  been  somewhat  flustrated  touch- 
ing the  disposal  of  the  fourth  prize — but  not  so 
tb'*9e  mighty  men  of  th^  field;  they  concluded 
to  fry  again  for  the  fourth,  and  one  of  them  won 

h. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  before-mentioned 
knowledge-seeker  again  set  forth  on  his  ezplor- 
iog  expedition  among  the  blue-noses,  one  of 
whom  persuaded  a  quadruped  to  exert  her  supe- 
rior muscular  capacity  in  conveying  himself  and 
the  philanthropic  explorer  88  miles  further  to  the 
Miramichi  river,  through  a  country  abominably 
*'iiat,  stale,  and  (mosUy)  unprofitable,**  the  latter 
from  bad  management  rather  than  from  any  na- 
tural deficiency.  The  principal  productions 
thereof  are  potatoes,  spruce,  hackmatack,  and 
rampikes.  An  Acadian  Frenchman  with  a  horse, 
eori,  and  a  whole  bushel  of  potatoes,  was  met 
about  seven  miles  from  Richibucto,  proceeding 
to  that  place  in  order  to  dispose  of  his  cargo. 
The  blue-nose  aforesaid  asked  him  the  price. 
About  that  matter,  however,  he  was  in  a  state  of 
bliasful  ignorance,  but  probably  reafized  the 
enormous  sum  of  Is.  8d.  all  told.  There  were 
likewise  seen  sundry  specimens  of  the  manufiic- 
titrea  of  the  country,  which  should  have  been  sent 
•a  such  to  the  Great  Exhibition,  where  they 
would  no  doubt  have  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention— to  wit,  cart  wheels  without  spokes,  the 
lower  portions  projecting  about  a  foot  beyond 
the  upper ;  an  e:icellent  contrivance  for  runaway 
horses,  the  amount  of  motive  power  required  to 
draw  the  machine  being  so  great  as  to  absorb 
nearly  all  the  energies  of  the  animal,  leaving  none 
for  superfluous  antics. 

The  explorer  was  informed  that  it  was  difficult 
to  induce  the  Frenchmen  in  those  parts  to  sell 
more  than  a  bushel  of  potatoes  at  a  time,  and 
that  although  a  large  quantity  of  surplus  potatpes 
was  rateed  by  them,  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  at 


it ;  they  would  sell  cheaper  by  the  bushel 
by  the  hundred  bushels;  pay  their  tithea  mos^ 
in  kmd ;  sell  little,  buy  lees ;  are  no  good  to  any- 
body else,  and  not  much  to  themselrea. 

Twelve  miles  horn  Rlchibuoto,  the  travallen 
stopped  a  few  hours  in  a  village  rcjoichig  iatka 
euphonious  name  of  Kouche-i-bouguac,  commonly 
and  barbarously  mis-pronounced  Kish-ma-gwadu 
The  Rot.  Robert  Oooney  has  not  given  its  agi^ 
fication.  It  consists  of  two  blacksmiths*  ihopi^ 
one  mill,  and  the  ruins  of  another,  a  store,  tw« 
taverns,  and  about  a  doien  houses.  After  leaving 
this  place,  the  Acadians  are  fewer  and  the  laMi 
better  cultivated.  After  an  additional  rida  of  96 
miles,  the  travellers  were  safely  deposited  ani 
comfortably  housed  in  the  town  of  Chatham,  IB- 
ramichi  river,  whereof  a  descripUon  will  appeat 
hi  the  proper  plaoe. 


■0.  n. 

Tn  explorers  having  fortified  the  inner  mam  by 
sojourning  hi  Ohttham  some  time  at  the  quiet  aii4 
oomfbrtable  establishment  of  Mr.  John  Hea,  aet 
forth  on  a  perilous  journey  of  106  miles  on  a 
frosty  morning  hi  an  open  waggon,  wherein  ^ 
packed  seven  passengers  and  driver,  much  i 
the  manner  of  herrings  in  a  cask,  only  sol 
ooTered :  this  being  probably  the  height  of  •*ooib 
fort,**  in  the  estimation  of  the  stage  proprieteM* 
All  fbtare  way-farers  travellbig  by  Kelly  and 
0rr*8  "comfortable**  stages  from  Chatham  to 
Fredericton  are  recommended,  as  a  preliminary 
operation  to  get  chopped  into  mince-meat  oe 
pounded  hito  a  jelley,  and  then  get  put  in  India- 
rubber  bags,  by  undergoing  this  process  the  y  witt 
pocib  much  better  and  not  be  incommoded  Jt»y 
further  pressure.  The  operation  had  better  bo 
performed  at  once  than  by  slow  torture.  Tba 
explorers,  with  six  other  miserable  wretehat 
under  the  same  sentence,  having  paid  the  sum  ol 
thirty  shillings  fbr  the  privilege  of  being  toctored 
tifenty-eight  hours,  tod^  his  position  on  the  odga 
of  a  seat,  one  leg  inside,  the  other  out— half 
squeezing  the  life  out  of  the  unfortunate  wretch 
in  the  centre :  the  other  passengers  were  In  much 
the  same  relative  positions,  the  seats  being  calcu- 
lated to  hold  two  passengers  each,  but  three 
crammed  into,  or  on  the  edge  of^  two  seatp.  Qna 
gentlem&n  privileged  on  account  of  the  length  of 
his  nether  extremities,  sat  in  the  front  seat  with 
the  driver.  The  passengers  were  consoled  by  the 
information  that  only  60  miles  on  the  road,  a 
la^ge  and  comfoatable  nigbt-staffe  would  be  pro* 
vided^  The  concern  jpa^5\ed  tflfough  a  country 
rather  picturesque,  up  the  south-west  branch  d[ 
Digitized  Dy  vjv^v^v  iv 
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mramieM  riTcr — the  houses,  howerer,  mostly 
•man,  and  the  farms  neglected  tor  the  more 
hanrdoas  and  leu  profitable  pursuit  of  Inmboring. 
Hdeh  of  the  land  appeared  to  be  of  snperior 
quality,  and  a  small  portion  well  cultfrated,  bnt 
Mi  an  orchard  or  eTeti  frnit  tree  was  tislble  the 
whole  distance  of  over  100  miles  from  Newcastle 
to  Frederlcton.  About  two  hours  after  sunset 
tfke  eBtabllshment  toured  at  a  small  place  called 
BoystowB,  consisting  of  about  a  dozen  houses — 
tfke  only  yiltage  on  the  road.  Here  the  hottes 
were  changed — ^not  much  for  the  better.  The 
fMMDgen  haying  packed  away  a  quantity  of  fried 
pOfk  in  their  interiors,  were  themselres  packed 
aWBj  into  another  open  waggon  about  the  same 
ibe  as  the  first  All  that  firoety  night,  "for 
mutnj  aaid  many  a  weary  mile**  Uiey  joutneyed 
dft  paSnfdlly — the  explorer  was  equally  unable  to 
sleep  or  keep  awake,  and  presumes  the  others 
#ere  in  a  similar  predicament:  he  cannot  say 
iiiveli  about  the  road  for  the  next  24  miles,  but 
oonchides it  to  b  3  thinly  settled,  and  not  to  partake 
riradi  ai  the  sublime. 

Ja<^Sing  fifom  obserration,  be  arrived  at  the 
dbttdusion  that,  whips  fdtln  a  TeacBng  item  hi  the 
ekpenditui^  of  the  company,  probably  more  so 
tiUkn  the  article  6f  oats— Uiose  latter  that  are 
«tod  seem  to  be  mosdy  of  the  long  species,  if  (he 
•i»t(eaituiee  of  one  of  the  animals  forms  Any 
criterion.  The  appeantnce  of  the  said  horse 
rMnlnded  him  of  an  inddent  that  occurred  some 
'yetn  ago  while  he  was  engaged  ha  making 
enqidries  concerning  the  social,  moral,  fnteDectual 
did  peeuniary  posltton  of  the  residents  of  Kark- 
faMm,  Scarborough  and  Tork  townships :— >wh6n 
teflie  lattto  he  was  asked,  if  he  hmr^  horses; 
•omewbat  surprised  at  the  query,  he  replied,  that 
he  wasnot  en^tged  m  that  branch  of  manufacture, 
lAd  desfted  to  be  eiiliglitened  toochittg  the  pur- 
jkH  «r  the  Mqnil^r.  The  querist  Mptl^d,  thai 
trMi  <he  appetomoe  of  Ibe  ttflnUl  driven  by  the 
c^orer,  he  liad  inftoed  Hist,  having  erected 
^frome^worh  of  a  horse,  lie  had  not  yet  (bund 
IttlcrtDfiUitiipl 

ttowly  roRed  on  ttie  %eary  Moitfs  of  ntght,  tod 
ril^y  rotted  thrirtage  with  its  lo«d  of  agglomer- 
Mi  bipeds— the  d*rk;'bitte  ift6oiiless,1mt  ster- 
Wg^  ftrmtoiMit  gr«^  1^  hi  te  eM.  In  tfa4 
^  dk#n  the  HsMihwaik,  a  tributary  of  St. 
Jtttty  wks  eh>8Bed.  The  seeneiy  on  many  pSrts 
sf  ttis  river  is  very  beantBul  and  viu^d.  The 
^liiAemcal  Ibrmrs  of  ^e  spnte  trees  which 
MStif  grow  iffixMiAQf ;  the  Whi^gs  of  the  river, 
ttM  flat,  fertfle,  aOuViaT  lands  on  the  btok,  and 
Am  hffls  doth^^pfh  verdim,  tod  crowned  with 


and  pure  air  around,  form  a  combination  of  unsur- 
passed magnificence. 

The  residents  along  the  banks  which  appear 
to  be  thickly  settled,  are  said  to  be  nearly  all 
descendants  o:  the  soMlers  of  a  Highland  regi- 
ment  disbanded  in  this  neight>ourhood  shortly 
after  the  Revolutionary  war.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  estabnshment  put  in  for  supplies  at 
a  place  about  14  miles  from  Fredericton.  Tlie 
explorer,  being  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Wander- 
ing Jew,  and  dreading  another  dose  of  pork-chops, 
decamped  down  the  road:  he  afterwards  ascer- 
tidned  that  his  apprehensions  were  ill-founded. 
They  remained  about  three  hours,  probably  to 
give  the  explorer  a  full  opportunity  of  observing 
and  describing  the  scenery  of  the  Naashwaak,  and 
showed  the  immense  muscular  strength  thai^en^ 
oatM  will  inf^ise  into  horse-flesh,  as  the  roads,  fr<Mn 
the  thaw,  were  twice  as  heavy  when  they  started 
as  when  they  stopped.  The  explorer,  meaniriiilet 
walked  slowly  down  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
tnming  ever  and  anon  to  gaze  in  wrapt  delight 
on  the  ever  changing,  ever  beautiful  landscape. 
At  length,  fatigued  by  want  of  sleep  and  kmg* 
walks  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours,  the  ex* 
plorer  sat  down  and  slept ;  was  awakened  by 
carriages  going  to  market,  and  after  waitfaig  « 
considerable  time  the  stage  made  its  appesnoiee. 
About  a  mile  further  on  it  was  discovered  tiMI 
HiQ/rame-iPork  of  ahorse  had  given  out,  notwith- 
standing the  liberal  iQlowance  of  lottff  tod  shesf 
oats  wherewith  he  had  been  supplied.  The  pflol 
left  the  crew  tod  passengers  to  obtain  mors 
motive  |>ower.  The  passengers  havfaig  waited 
impatiently  some  time,  concluded  to  make  a  flr« 
on  the  road.  Lidled  by  the  heat  kito  a  state  tf 
blissful  unconsciousness  of  things  before  hSm,  M 
explorer  dreamt  of  Muddy  Little  Toric,  tfbstal 
friends,  peach-preserve  and  apple  dumplingSi  and 
VSs  quite  comfortable  nntO  the  arrivsl  tf  tile 
pilot  dispelled  these  illusions,  and  reinstated  Ikt 
slid  reaHties  6f  N^w  Brunswibk  stagfaig,  iried 
>pOrk  fbr  supper,  and  no  breakfitst  The  pilot  h(id' 
fkiled  in  his  mission.  No  horse  could  be  obtadndd 
fbr  fbar  dollars  to  go  ten  miles  and  back  hi  pket 
of  the  "  used  up  ^  toimal,  so  the  pitot  oonchided, 
'by  a  liberkl  expenditure  of  long  oats,  to  extm 
feed  of  meal  and  water,  and  by  getting  it9 
passengers  to  walk  most  of  the  remahdng  AsttoSW, 
•to  fetch  the  establidiment  to  l^rederictoa.  A» 
they  only  drove  the  horse  eighty  miles  per  dsy 
tit  tHifo  itdff^^  (Sundays  excepted,)  and  adndkils- 
tered  as  many  long  oats  as  the  animal  dssir^ 
it  is  dear  that  neither  over-riding  or  under^eittng 
'had  toythhig  to  do  with  his  exhaustion— 4ie  Wm 
^«a]{y  drivto  Ibrty  mUes  at  one  stage  and  fed  sM 
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■heaf  oats,  meal  and  water  on  the  way.  His 
therefore,  quite  clear  to  any  right-minded  person 
that,  the  aloresaid  stage  proprietors  are  fuUy 
entitled  to  a  medal  from  tbe  society,  for  the  pre- 
Tention  of  cruelty  to  animals.  Some  unreasonable 
persons,  however,  insisted  that  being  tied  to  the 
horse's  heels  and  dragged  forty  miles  over  a 
rough  road  would  be  more  appropriate  treatment 
Nevertheless,  the  whole  establishment  arrived 
at  Fredericton  without  the  loss  of  a  man :  how 
long  the  horu  survived  is  unknown  to  this  de- 
ponent   Peace  to  his  ashes  I 

HO.  nL 
Afker  %  brief  sojourn  in  the  pleasant  and  hand- 
some city  of  Fredericton,  the  before  mentioned 
individual  took  passage  in  a  steamer  for  St  John. 
For  some  tune  after  leaving  Fredericton,  the 
■cenery,  though  picturesque,  is  rather  tame,  the 
banks  are  densely  settled,  but  no  village  between 
it  and  St  John,  except  one  about  a  mile  off  the 
bank:  there  are  no  wharves  or  stopping  pUces 
the  whole  distance.  The  boat,  however,  stops 
whenever  a  small  boat  puts  out,  and  will  also 
■top  to  put  off  a  passenger,  ringing  a  bell  to  give 
notice  for  a  boat  from  shore ;  they  probably  lose 
less  time  in  this  way  than  by  stopping  at  wharves : 
a  few  small  orchards  are  visible  at  some  pUces. 
The  country  must  have  been  long  settled,  as  the 
fields  are  free  from  stu jops  for  some  distance  back 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  houses  shaded  and  orna- 
mented by  planted  trees :  the  dwellings  appears 
comfortable  but  not  showy, — ^mostly  frame  build- 
ings, no  log  houses.  Here  as  on  the  Naashwaak 
and  other  rivers  in  the  Eastern  Provinces,  are 
large  tracts  of  flat  rich  land  on  the  banks  and 
islands  in  the  river,  sometimes  overflowed ;  this 
land  is  called  '*  intervale,"  and  is  very  fertile  and 
Taloable,  producing  enormous^  crops  of  hay  and 
aftergrass,  from  two-and-a-half  to  three  tons  of 
hay  per  acre,  mostly  inferior  to  English  hay  fcr 
hones,  but  said  to  be  much  superior  for  fattening 
cattle.  Some  of  these  would  produce  English 
hay  altogether ;  at  other  islands  and  flats  it  is 
mixed.  This  land  on  the  St  John  is  worth  £20 
to  £26  per  acre.  Good  common  land  in  similar 
■Itnaaons,  £8  to  £2  10s.  cleared,  or  £4  to  £4  10^ 
wudeared.  The  stacks  of  hay  are  mounted  on  a 
kind  of  scaffolding  to  keep  them  from  high  water, 
tides,  Jtc  Cattle  are  turned  on  to  grase  on  the 
aflergrass  in  the  £dl,  and  &tten  rapidly  on  it 
On  the  river  Annapolis,  in  NovaSootia,  moat  of  it 
is  dyked  to  keep  oat  the  tide.  The  intervale  on 
the  8t  John  is  in  a  state  of  nature. 

At  about  thirty  miles  from  St  John  the  char- 
acter of  the  scenery  ohangea  and  bceones  wild, , 


ragged,  sublime  and  infinitely  varied ;  the  hvmm 
less  nnmeroQS,  though  still  thickly  scattei^; 
high  and  distant  hiUs  in  every  direction  ol 
curiously  diverse  forms ;  the  river  expands  into* 
lake,  but  as  we  near  St  John  its  channel  is  some- 
what narrowed  by  numerous  rocky  islands ;  off 
the  left  bank  stretches  far  away  Lake  Keaaa* 
becasis,  magnificently  encircled  by  high  hiUS| 
gkMriously  beautiful,  blue  and  distant  hills  piled 
on  hills,  until  they  are  almost  undistinguishal)lc 
from  the  pure  axure  above  them.  In  Ganadf 
West  they  would  be  called  mountains. 

"  Luid  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood.* 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood, 

is  almost  as  applicable  to  many  parts  of  the 
Eastern  Provinces,  as  to  the  knd  of  Bums. 

The  love  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime,  which 
is  closely  allied  to,  if  not  absolutely  identical  witli, 
the  love  of  the  perfect,  can  only  be  adequately, 
nourished  in  a  country  of  hills  \  hence  great  poets, 
prophets,  reformers  and  philanthropists,  have 
mostly  arisen  in  hilly  oountriea.  The  poets, 
painters  and  sculptors  of  Ancient  Greece  aad 
Hodem  Italy  drew  their  inspiration  from  the  liffls 
by  which  they  were  surrounded.  Rome,  tlial 
ruled  the  worid,  was  a  city  of  hUU,  The  SwIm, 
unequalled  for  bravery  and  love  of  freedom,  live 
m  a  land  of  mountains.  The  Scotch,  unexcelled 
by  any  nation  for  undaunted  perseverance,  wi» 
yielding  courage,  unquenchable  hatred  of  wvong^ 
keen  intellect,  and  great  capacity  of  adaptation, 
appropriately  inhabit  the 

"Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood." 
En^and  is  mainly  a  hilly  oouniry ;  there  an  a 
fow  level  parts,  but  nobody  of  consequence  except 
cotton  lords  and  country  squires  was  ever  bcrm 
in  them. 

"  The  green  hills  of  Srin," 

are  tlkC  l>irth  places  of  a  race  or  mixtnrc  cf  niMi 
who  under  fiivorable  dremmstances  are  excelicd 
by  none,  equalled  by  few  in  genius  for  poctiy, 
ptUitfaig,  music,  oratory  and  general  literatin. 
The  most  energetic,  ingenious,  intelligent  and 
refined  people  on  the  American  continent  tha 
Ifew  Snglandeia— inhabit  a  ccontiy  of  hiUi,  rooks 
and  mountains.  The  Israelites,  having  keen 
Uamu  400  years  in  a  Untd  country,  in  fiilfilmcnt 
of  their  high  destiny,  were  removed  to  the  land 
of  their  inheritance,  appropriateljr  "a  landcl 
hois  and  valleys,"  Deut  xL  11,  a  country  of 
surpassing  beauty.  There  prophets  and  podi 
unequalled  in  any  other  age  or  country,  drew  tbn 
breath  ^of  insphtOion, ,  there  tang  the  "  awed 
dinger"  of  Israel:  there  gushed  forth  the  blissflil 
visions  of  Isaiah.  The  languMte  of  inspiration 
froM  Gcncsb  to  BeTcUtion  is  B  of  allasioat  t« 
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M««iitaiii«  and  MHs,  **  Ai  the  Bounttiiis  are 
nmad  about  Jertnalev,  so  is  the  Lord  round 
about  them  that  fear  him.  Ps.  xcr.  2.  The 
tikrmfth  of  the  AOb  is  His  also.  Ps.  xcy.  4. 
I  vfil  lift  mhie  eye  unto  the  AO^.  Ps.  czzl  1. 
The  mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break  forth 
belbi«  jou  mto  singing.  Isaiah  It.  18.  The 
ererbsting  mountains  were  scattered:  tiie  per- 
petol  hills  did  bow.    Habakkuk  iU.  «.** 

The  above  are  but  a  few  specimens  of  the 
nvmberlees  beantifiil  and  appropriate  allusions  to 
hillt  and  mountains  in  every  book  of  the  Bible. 
The  Law  was  given  on  Mount  Shiai :  the  trans- 
figuation  took  place  on  *'a  high  mountain.** 
Jolm  ttie  ^veUtor  **was  carried  by  the  sphrit 
into  an  exceeding  high  mountahi.*'  Rev.  xx.  ip. 
The  Redeemer  of  mankind  passed  His  earthly 
Bio  among  hills  and  mountains;  the  mount  of 
OlTee  was  His  favorite  resort.  There,  amid 
teenee  of  glorious  beauty:  there,  amid  hills, 
Ttlleys,  rocks  and  mountabs,  w^  first  uttered 
the  words  of  eternal  life :  there  the  aspLrations  of 
u^oonded  love  first  found  utterance. 

It  is  measurably  fitting  that  serfs  should  inhabit 
Iho  steppes  of  Russia; — pastoral  barbarians  roam 
r  the  plains  of  Tartary ; — semi-civilised  cen- 
I  gallop  across  the  pampas  of  Sooth  America, 
or  perk  eating  braggadocios  chew  tobacco  on  the 
ptrfrf 08  of  the  West.  Such  phiees  «u^  do  for 
iafarior  races:  the  valley  of  the  Misdssipi  to  raise 
poric  and  grain;  but  the  pkce  to  raise  m/tn  and 
mmm  Is  a  land  of  hills,  rocks,  rivers,  valleys^ 
oeeaa  and  mountains:  heooe  the fiiture  greatness 
ef  tlio  Eastern  Provinces. 


ASXOKISHING  DISCOVERIES  OF  BRITISH 
AND  UNITED  STATES  WRITERS  COK- 
OKRNING  BRITISH  AMERICA. 
As  il  is  one  of  the  most  important  Ibnetions  of 
iie  An^UhAmeriean  Mmgrnt^  to  dlssemhiate 
iafivamtlDn  ooneendng  the  pecullaritiee  of  British 
America,  it  is  presumed,  that  the  following  is  too 
valuable  to  be  lost;  facts  are  stated  on  high 
SHlhorlty  (?)  whereof  residents  are  either  pro- 
tmadlj  ignorant,  or  entertain  aoontraiy  opfailon; 
it  is  important  that  they  should  unlearn  their 
SRor^  and  rely  less  on  their  own  biassed  vision, 
thm  sn  the  impartial  testimony  of  travellers  and 
Bompists  of  geogtapMiS,  newspaper  arUdes,  4e., 
who  having  no  personal  faiterest  In  the  matter, 
lad  In  many  caseS|  never  having  seen  the 
P^svfaee,  may  be  supposed  entirely  free  from 


An  fllustrated  magarine  published  in  Boston 
hnving  a  large  diwjatlon  in  many  parts  of  British 
scoveJvhi  l$01|lhal  «*Tb»pop«> 


ladon  of  Canada  West  is  now  upwards  of  600, 
000.  that  of  Canada  East  nearly  as  much." 
The  census  returns  for  1850  give  about  900,000 
to  each. 

Another  United  States  paper  recently  discover* 
ed  that  vess^  of  500  tons  burden  could  enter 
the  Port  of  St.  John  at  high  water.  The 
"natives,**  are,  however,  under  the  hallucination 
that  no  vessel,  building  or  built,  can  tench  bot- 
tom at  any  time  of  the  tide  ;  the  existence  of  a 
bar  is  indignantly  denied  by  the  Pilots. 

In  a  school  book  published  under  the  super* 
intendenoe  of  the  National  Board  of  Education 
in  Dublin,  will  be  found  the  following  notice  on 
the  title  page.  **  Sold  by.  H.  Cliff,  St.  John,  Hal- 
ifax, Canada.**  It  will  be  seen  that  this  celebrat- 
ed gentleman,  Mr.  Patrick  Boll,  who  is  probably 
the  writer  of  the  above,  has  thus  effected  by  a 
strokeof  his  pen,  what  Colonial  politicians  have 
been  vainly  endeavouring  to  effect  for  many 
years;  viz.  a  Union  of  the  CoUmU$,  The  be- 
nighted inhabitants  of  these  regions  would,  how* 
ever,  be  somewhat  puzsled  to  recognise  the  lo* 
cality  therein  mentioned,  the  book  Is  greatly 
used  in  the  schools  In  British  America.  In  the 
4th  book  of  lessons.  Issued  by  the  same  publish- 
ers. Is  to  be  found  the  foUowing  authcntle  la* 
formation. 

**  New  Brunswick  is  a  large  country  to  the 
north-west  of  Nova  Scotia.  Some  parts  of  it  are 
hilly  and  watered  by  fine  rivers,  but  the  whole 
country  is  almost  on  vnhrokm  and  magnificent 
forettiyX)  The  inhabitants  are  much  engaged 
in  the  timber  trade,  this  is  carried  on  by  a  set 
of  men  called  lumberers,  who  cut  down  the  trees 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  the  heart  of  these  im* 
mense  woods.  *■  ♦  *  *  '  *  In  the  spring, 
when  Uie  ice  melts,  and  the  rivers  are  full,  they 
send  down  the  timber  in  vessels  or  In  rafts  to 
Halifax,  whence  it  goes  to  England.**  A  raft  on 
theBay  ofFundy  would  be  a  novel  spectacle. 
To  cross  the  Atlantic  in  a  wash  tub  with  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  would  be  an  undertaking  trifling  in 
comparison  with  crosang  the  Bay  ofFundy  on  a 
raft. 

Speaking  of  Nova  Sootia.  **The  InhsbltaBti 
are  partly  French,  partly  Scotch,  and  partly  in» 
diaas.**  It  Is  generally  considered  thsrs,  Iha* 
neariy  all  are  descended  firom  U.  E.  loyallsla 
and  Britidi  settlers,  neither  4>f  whom  intermanj 
to  any  extent  with  the  Aoadians  or  Indlaas, 
Those  latter  an  oompaiatively  few.  "  Its  capital 
is  Halifax,  a  place  whence  much  timber  Is  ax* 
portedr**    Some  say  imported  would  bo  modi 
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**Tbe  chief  towns  of  Upper  Canada  are  Kings- 
ton and  York,  both  on  Lake  Ontario,**  where  is 
Yofk  f  '  Toronto  and  Hamilton  perhaps  only  ex- 
ist as  yet  in  imagination.  **Tbe  climate  of  Ca- 
nada is  yery  cokl  in  winter,  and  the  country  is 
bnried  in  snow,  (grey-mod)  fire  or  six  months  in 
the  year.*' 

"  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
ftre  two  large  islands  separated  from  Nova  Scotia 
by  narrow  channels.  They  are  all  cold  and  fog- 
gy in  climate,  and  the  infaaMtsntt  are  prineipttHy 
engaged  in  the  fisheries." 

They  think,  howcTor,  in  Prince  Edward's 
leland,  that  they  raise  large  qaantities  of  oats 
and  potatoes,  and  a  great  number  of  horses;  this 
however,  may  be  only  a  freak  of  their  Tivid  im- 
•ginatioiis ;  neyerthele^w  it  is  certain  that  at  a 
certain  hotel  in  St.  John,  where  the  writer  so- 
Jennied,  which  is  much  frequented  by  Prinoe 
Edward  Islanders,  the  talk  is  of  horses,  ad  now 
$mm,  A  large  quantity  of  coal  is  exported  from 
Cape  Breton,  if  shipping  lists  speak  truly.  Pro- 
bably **  fish,"  in  the  Hibernian  dialect  signifies 
Mid  includes  horses,  oats,  potatoes  snd  ooaL 

A  gentleman  in  the  British  serriee  issued  in 
London  some  time  since  a  work  on  the  ProTincee, 
wbefsbi,  speakhig  of  railway  sohemee,  be  states 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  run 
across  the  Bay  of  Fondy  in  the  winter 
at  enormous  icebergs  are  floating  about  in  every 
direction.  Thf  natiyes,  howeyer,  say  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  of  the  said  icebergs  are  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  float  anything  heayier  than  a 
mtirffuU^  and  that  even  such  onea  are  few  and  far 
between.  They  are  also  under  an  impression 
tiiai  the  writer  aboye-meotloned  viewed  the  ice* 
bergs  (?)  through  an  optical  medium  equal  in 
aagnifyhig  powers  to  the  telescope  whdvwith 
Hersohel,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  saw  the 
Man  in  the  Moon  t  They  are  also  under  the  de- 
loskm  vhaying  possibly  been  all  biologiaed  by  an 
eminent  professor  of  the  science)  that  a  steamer 
nus  across  the  bay  from  St.  John  all  the  winier, 
except  four  or  fiye  weeks,  and  that  its  stoppage 
during  that  period  is  caused  not  by  the  presence 
«f  icebergt  but  by  the  alMcnce  of  businest. 

It  ia  said  that  pdrsoos  bavlag  control  cftr  cdii- 
mioirtil  matters  in  tke  IWvtecaeT  New  Brttne- 
iHilt^anxic]^  thai  the  Tftrfiig  genemthm  sboM 
h$  tlMffragbly  Indoetrinated  hillie  trae  IMth— tc 
im^  Him  the  New  Bmuwlok  tfmber  Is  exported 
ftws  Hdi&x ;  that  nAc  Ue  floAted  acrcoi  the 
Bny  cf  Pundy,  thence  ^ereial  hnndred  mBei 
OotgHhh  coast  A  Kova  Scotia  Into  HaBfIa  har- 
boiv  for  the  purpose  of  being  eiported  In  aea- 
gciBg  ycMeU (there b^MCfM in flttJobo)}  Hm 


Canada  is  buried  deep  in  snow  for  five  or  rix 
months  in  the  year ;  and  that  horses,  oats,  pota* 
toes,  and  cod  are  JUh, — are  dissatisfied  witb  the 
omission  of  these  primary  articles  of  fialth  in  tiie 
Canada  reprints  of  the  school-books  aboye-mcft- 
tioned.  They  therefore  use  nearly  altogether  the 
original  Dnblin  edition,  though  endcayors  have 
been  made  to  introduce  the  Canadian  editions. 
All  such  insidious  attempts  to  tmdermine  Ihefr 
faith  m  transatlantic  oracles  have  hitherto  been 
-egregious  failures.  They  won't  have  anything  to 
do  with  such  a  hotbed  of  annexation  and  rowdy* 
ism  as  Montreal 

The  writer  had  penned  the  foregoing  paragraph 
when  a  friend,  engaged  In  **  teaching  the  yovng 
idea,"  suggested  that  the  boo^s  in  question  being 
used  as  class  books,  and  the  DubHn  e<titkm  harhig 
been  first  introduced,  fte  parents  are  too  stingy 
to  buy  new  books,  which,  If  the  Canada  e^tttion 
was  used  by  any,  afl  would  bave  to  do— ttiat  a 
new  editk>n  has  just  been  printed  in  PliOadei- 
pfaia,  wherein  the  remarkable  facts  above  detailed 
are  embalmed,  like  any  other  mummies,  fbr  ijbm 
benefit  of  the  rising  generation  of  Columi)iaas  and 
Blue-nsoes,  which  Is  to  be  henceforth  the  calj 
edition  used  in  the  eastern  Provinces.  ItwUly 
among  other  purposes,  answer  admirably,  thift  d 
preventing  the  young  men  ef  the  United  Btnies 
from  emigrating  to  countries  nnder  the  *^IIs8 
that  braved  a  thousand  years  the  battle  a»i  th« 
breeze,"  by  making  these  Provinces  answer  hi 
place  cf  a  '*raw  head  and  bloody  boaes,**^ 
preserving  Intact  Blae^nese  loyalty  in  i 
to  come. 

AlbeitlS  the  writer  is  miBfaaken  in  his  convidkA 
that  the  above  course  cf  conduct  Is  mainly  trae#» 
able  to  tiie  spirit  of  unswerving  loyalty  (sobm 
would  can  it  '*  consistent  ioadyiflm")  which  a^ 
mates  tbe  people  of  New  Braaswlok. 


OF  '■xraOTAHT  AT 

A  lady,  who  was  leaving  ofT  nnrsiaff  from  d#» 
feet  of  milk,  was  hypnotised  by  Mr.  BraMy  aB# 
whitot  she  was  in  this  state,  he  made  passsaster 
the  fight  breast  to  cattattsaisii  toil.     I»«ll<r 


ihat  the  baby  was  sucking,  and  in  two  mbilsa 
the  breast  was  distended  with  milk,  at  which  i^ 
expressed,  when  awake,  the  greatest  sarpMseu 
Theflo#cr  milk  frcm  that  side  ccmtinaedilnaii^ 
4ettt,andtofesloee  symiastry  to  her  tes%  Mr. 
Braid  suhsef  neatly  produced  the  same  <»ange  sa 
the  other  side;  after  which  she  had  ac<^leas 
supply  of  mUk. for  nine  months.  WeareSMM^ 
ed  that,  If  applyed  with  dlseriminatlon,  the  fm- 
oess  will  take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  pctsal 
methods  of  treatment,  and  Mr.  Braid's  reesni 
Essay  on  Qypnotic  Therapeutics  seems  to  is  t» 
deserve  the  attentive  i  iiiiiiil^|iliin  ef  the  ^ 
ifit  ftolMiieh*  ^^ 
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FUNERAL  OP  WELLIKOTON. 

And  t^  dull  dawn  garie  to  view, 

WeUe8lejr*8  comrades  brave  and  tmei 

6rlef-8tnick  and  mute. 

1 
Where  the  deoid  Hero  la/ 

Thej  had  formed  their  armed  array, 

0*er  tlie  glorious  dead  to  pay  . 

iPhelrlast^idiits. 

fhfty  do  not  grieT€  alone, 

A  deep  ^loom  o*er  all  is  thrown 

fnm  the  oottago  to  the  throne, 

The  loss  all  share.  • 

Prince,  Commoner  and  Peer 
Join  in  tribute  o*er  his  bier 
Id  the  silent  heart-felt  tear, 

And  funeral  prayer. 

Deep  booms  the  minute  gun. 
Mournful  rolls  the  muffled  drum 
Through  BrHainnias  sacred  dome. 
As  with  arms  reversed  they  oome ; 
Lo !  the  red  cross  flags  all  drooping, 

Hang  unfurlled. 
Ifidst  a  mighty  empire's  moan. 
On  they  bear  to  his  last  home, 
"The  first  and  foremost  man 

In  aU  this  world."* 

Near  Immortal  Ndson's  mound       ^ 
PlacS  his  kindred  Hero's  grave, 
Let  the  warriors  laurel-crowned, 
mie  mighty  ua^  the  brave 
Rest,  for  **his  duty  **  each  hath  nobly  **  done," 
While  their  blooming,  well-eamed  bays 
Live  in  Glory's  proudest  rays 
Bright  aa  the  biiUiant  splendour 
Of  the  sun. 


18th  November,  1862. 


0OdISIT  IK  B08V0V. 

^'I  was  this  evening  at  a  largo  party  of  the 
Boston  fashionables  at  Ifrs.  B.'s.  I  felt  quite 
Till;  the  company  was  handsome,  elegant,  very 
piKte,  and  the  evening  was  agreeable  to  me. 
inother  evening  I  was  at  another  great  fashion- 
lUe  party  in  another  house.  I  did  not  feel  well, 
lad  the  company  seemed  to  me  rather  splendid 
nd  aristocratic  than  agreeable.  I  saw  here  a 
wople  of  figures  such  as  I  did  not  look  for  in  the 
dnwing-rooms  of  the  New  World,  and  least  of 
illainong  the  women  of  New  England,  so  puffed 
^  with  pride,  so  unbvely— one  read  the  *  money* 
itoaip,*  both  in  glaJle  and  figure.    I  was  told 

that  Mrs. and  her  sister  had  spent  a  year 

T»nT,.  rv.— o 


in  Paris ;  they  ought  to  liave  brought  thenoe  a 
little  Parisian  graoe  and  4X)mmon  sense,  as  weU 
at  fashioB.  People  -who  are  arrogant  on  aooonyt 
of  their  wealth,  are  about  equal  in  civilizadon 
with  our  Laplanders,  whp  measure  a  man's  worth 
by  the  number  of  his  reindeer.  A  man  with  one 
thousand  reindeer  is  a  very  great  man.  tte 
«ristQ!cracy4>f  wealth  is  the  lowest  and  eommm- 
est  possible.  Plty  is  it  that  it  is  met  with  in  the 
New  World  more  than  it  ought  to  be.  One  oaa 
even,  in  walking  through  the  streets,  hear, the 
expression,  *  He  is  worth  so  many  dollars  V  But 
the  beet  people  here  despise  «uQh  expressions. 
They  would  never  defile  the  lips  of  Marcus  8. 
Channing,  or  Mr.  I>owning.  And  as  regards  the 
iasbionable  circles,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
they  are  not  considered  the  highest  here.  One 
hears  people  spoken  of  here  as  beiug  *abo^ 
fashion,'  and  by  this  is  meant  people  of  th^ 
highest  class.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  there  is  here 
an  aristocracy  forming  itself  by  degrees  whieh  Is 
much  higher  than  that  of  birth,  property,  or 
position  in  society ;  it  is  really  the  aristocracy  of 
merit,  of  amiability,  and  of  character.  But  it  ip 
not  yet  general.  It  is  merely  as  yet  a  little 
handfhl.  But  it  grows,  and  the  feeling  on  the 
Sulject  grows  also." 

▲DV00ATI8  Ain>  CUniTB. 

An  advocate,  by  the  sacred  duty  which  he 
owes  his  client,  knows,  in  the  discharge  of  that 
office,  but  one  person  in  the  world — that  client, 
and  none  other.  To  save  that  client  by  any  ex- 
pedient means,  to  protect  that  client  ataUh** 
sards  and  costs  to  others,  and  amoug  others,  to 
himself,  is  the  highest  and  most  unquestionable  cf 
his  duties ;  and  he  must  not  regard  the  alarnk,  tbo 
suffering,  the  torment,  tiie  destruction  which  he 
may  brinf  upon  any  other.  Nay,  separating  the 
duties  of  a  patriot  from  those  of  an  advocate, 
and  casting  them,  if  need  be,  to  the  wind,  he 
must  go  on,  reckless  of  the  consequences,  if  hta 
fate  should  unhappily  be  to  involve  his  country 
in  confusion  for  the  oHenfs  protection. — Lord 
Brougham. 

▲  DBAD  0BA  BAfB. 

I  bathed  in  the  Dead  Sea.  The  ground  oo- 
ivered  by  the  water,  sloped  so  gradually  that  I 
was  not  only  forced  to  '  sneak  m,'  but  to  walk 
through  the  water  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  I 
could  get  out  of  my  depth.  When  at  last  I  wm 
able  to  attempt  to  dive,  the  salt  held  in  solution 
made  my  eyes  smart  so  sharply  that  the  pain  I 
thus  suffered,  joined  with  the  weakness  ooea- 
sloned  by  the  want  of  food,  made  me  giddy  and 
feint  for  some  moments ;  but  I  soon  grew  better. 
I  knew  beforehand  the  impossibility  of  sinldoif  Ja  . 
this  buoyant  water ;  but  I  was  surprised  that  I 
could  not  swim  with  my  accustomed  pace ;  a^ 
legs  and  feet  were  lifted  so  high  and  dry  out  of 
the  lake  that  my  stroke  was  baffled,  and  I  Ibit 
myself  kicking  igidnstthe  thio  air,  instead  of  th« 
dense  fluid  upon  which  I  was  swimming.  The  wa- 
ter is  perfectly  bright  and  clear.  Its  taste  horrible. 
After  finishing  my  attempts  at  swimming  and 
diving,  I  took  some  thne  in  regaining  tfie  shore, 
and  before  I  began  to  dress  I  fouml  that  tha  mn 
had  already  evaporated  the  water  which  clung  t» 
me,  and  that  my  skfai  was  thickly  encrusted  with 
salts.— ThnMis  M  •Mag. 
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PREFACE. 


V  PEBFACB, 

Ab  we  wish  to  avoid  needless  repetition,  we 
beg  leave,  once  for  all,  to  say  that  we  are  infi- 
nitely above  the  paltriness  of  an  unjust  na- 
tional feelmg;  and  disclaim  anything  and 
everything  in  the  shape  of  an  Anti-American 
feeling. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  following  p^>ers  we 
have,  again  and  again,  spoken  somewhat  more 
than  but  slightingly,  somewhat  more  than  in- 
dignantly, more  than  contemptuously,  even,of 
the  sham  and  merely  nominal  Republicans  of 
the  States  in  general  and  of  New  York  in  par- 
ticular. But  are  we,  therefore,  deaf  as  the 
adder  that  listeneth  not  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely  ?  Are  we 
unable  to  recognize  the  great  and  the  good 
qualities  of  the  American  Republicans,  worthy 
of  that  name,  because  wo  are  proud  that  we 
and  that  ours  are,  ever  have  been,  and  we 
trust  ever  will  be,  to  the  latest  generation  ear- 
nestly attached  and  inflexibly  true  to  that 
form  of  government  which  long  since  made, 
still  keeps,  and  long  shall  continue  to  keep, 
our  own  loved  island,  not  only  in  the  first  na- 
tional rank,  but  in  the  unapproachable  one  of 
"the  admiration  of  the  world,  -nd  the  envy 
of  surrounding  nations  ?"  J  ecause  we  utterly 
despise  the  absurd  and  silly  Americans  who 


our  labors  will  experience  the  same  welcouM 
and  the  same  applause  which  they  will  receif« 
from  our  own  compatriots  of  the  same  hig^ 
hearted  and  clear-headed  stamp.  We  an 
well  nigh  as  certain  as  we  can  be  of  anything; 
that,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  sham  lib- 
erals and  snudl  scribblers  will  reproach  « 
with  divers  and  sundry  forms  of  injustioe,  and 
will  more  especially  endeavor  to  raise  a  popu- 
lar howl  against  what  they  will  misrepresent 
as  our  anti- American  prejudice.  Once  and 
for  all,  then,  we  emphatically  and  dncerelj 
repudiate  and  disclaim  all  such  prejudices. 
We  not  only  believe,  but  wo  have  positive 
and  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that 
America  possesses,  in  every  rank  of  life,  mul- 
titudes of  men  who  would  do  honor  to  anj 
country  in  the  world.  But,  because  we  honor 
— at  once  respectfully  and  enthusiastically 
honor — such  great  writers  as  Washington 
Irving,  the  late  James  Fennimore  Cooper,  and 
the  stOl  living — long  may  lie  live! — William 
Cullen  Bryant,  are  we  therefore  bound  to  b« 
^ent  as  to  the  shameful  plagiarism  and 
shameless  injustice  and  impiety  of  such  scrib- 
bling and  book-making  men  as  this  Mr.  John 
S.  C.  Abbott?  Not  we,  indeed!  We  havt 
sternly  performed  an  imperative  duty;  and 
though  separated,  most  probably  forever,  bj 
the  broad  Atlantic,  from  our  native  land,  that 


never  mention  their  own  country  but  in  terms  land  is  dear  and  sacred  to  us  as  ever ;  and  for 
of  exaggerated  praise,  and  those  insolently  Abbott  and  all  who  shall  dare  to  imitate  his 


ui^ust  Americans  who,  like  Abbott  and  other 
small  scribes,  chiefly  residing  and  publishing 
in  New  York,  will  any  honest  man  say,  or 
will  any  sane  man  believe,  that  we  therefore 
withhold  our  admiration  fix>m  all  that  Amer- 
ica has  of  the  truly  great,  or  our  love  and 
respect  for  all  that  she  has  of  truly  good? 
To  an  upright  and  honorable  Americans  we 
.xonfldently  appeal  for  a  truer  and  more 
impartial  judgment;  and,  far  from  fearing  that 
we  shiftl  be  disappointed  in  that  respect,  we 
feel  confident  that  from  all  9uch  Americans 


flagrant  and  insolent  attacks  upon  that  dear 
land,  our  own  birth  place,  the  dwelling 
place  of  many  a  dear  friend,  and  the  burial 
place  of  our  kith  and  kin ;  for  Abbott,  wo 
say,  and  for  all  who  shall  be  unjust  and  reck- 
less enough  to  inutate  his  reckless  injustice 
towards  our  country,  we  have  an  undying  hos- 
tility to  which  the  cant  of  the  timid,  and  the 
brazen  imputations  thrown  by  the  native  or 
foreign  enemies  of  Britain  shall  never  deter 
us  from  giving  full,  hearty,  and  very  unmit* 
takeably  spoken  exprersi^n.    We  feel  sure  ol 
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the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  the  just  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  for  any  remarks 
made  in  coortesj  and  candour  even  by  avowed 
oppenents,  we  have  open  ears  and  great  pa- 
tience ;  for  ibes  of  another  description,  we 
have — scorn  and  defiance  I 

A  few  words  more,  and  our  brief  Pre&oe 
shall  no  longer  detain  the  reader  fnm  our  fiv 
more  important  observations. 

We  have  again  and  again  accused  Mr.  Ab- 
bott of  plagiarism ;  we  have  again  and  again 
accused  him,  in  plain  English,  of  having  often 
taken,  without  acknowledgment,  the  very 
words  of  other,  abler,  and  more  industrious 
authors ;  and  we  have  also  stated  that  there 
is  not  ONE  authentic  passage  of  importance 
as  to  FACTS  which,  even  when  the  words  are 
his  own,  he,  as  to  the  substance,  gives  to  Us 
for  the  first  time.  It  has  been  suggested  to 
US  by  literary  friends  for  whose  judgment  we 
have  the  highest  possible  consideration  and 
respect,  that  Mr.  Abbott  will  probably  endea- 
vor  to  persuade  4he  world  that,  in  this  in- 
stance at  least,  we  do  him  injustice.  We 
challenge  him  to  cR  this;  and  we  forewarn 
him  that  we  are  prepared  to  paovs  ths  truth 
^  awr  auertioAf  hy  pardUel  pauage$  from 
hit  compilation  and  the  hooks  pvhlished  in 
French  and  English  during  the  last  thirty 
years. 

We  challenge  him,  then,  to  contradict  us; 
and  we  again  and  emphatically  assure  our 
readers,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  that 
from  the  very  first  page  of  his.  truly  shameful 
performance  to  the  very  last  page  of  it  that 
we  have  as  yet  received  at  his  only  too  pro- 
fbse  hand,  all  that  is  tbub  in  his  scribbling  is 
not  NBW,  and  all  that  is  new  is  not  true ;  all 
the  tme  he  has  unceremoniously  taken  from 
British  or  French  anthers,  either  in  their  ac- 
tus] words  or  in  substance;  the  malignantly 
untme  and  unjust,  being,  alone,  his  own  pro- 
duction. 


ABBOTT'S   NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE. 

B7  WILLUlM  THOMAS  HALST. 

In  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  there  are 
not  a  few  things  to  which  we  are  compelled  to 
confess  that  we  are  implacably  hostQe.  We 
detest  a  6'eaking  wheel;  and  the  sound  of 
saw-sharpening  will  throw  us  into  a  parox- 
ism, pretty  equally  compounded  of  pain  and 
anger.  A  delicate  looking  young  lady  with 
the  tones  of  Lablache,  or  a  double  bass  ;  and 
a  six  foot  fellow,  who,  with  hair  dark  as  the 
raven^s  wing,  and  a  superb  moustache  to 
match,  has  a  girPs  voice  and  an  infant  li^p^ 
are  as  abominable  to  us  as  an  empty  purse,  or 
that  public  nuisance,  a  public  dinner,  where 
all  the  vices  are  quite  sure  to  be  lukewarm 
and  all  the  soups  as  cold  as  though  they  were 
iced  veritably  and  of  malice  prepense.  We 
confess  it,  we  scorn  to  deny  it;  nay,  we 
go  still  farther  than  that,  we  are  even  rather 
proud  of  it  than  otherwise ;  there  are  things, 
and  very  many  of  them  for  which  we  have  a 
hearty  and  implacable  hatred,  and  to  which, 
had  we  the  power  to  work  our  will,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  we  should  show  very  much  less 
mercy  than  the  world  would  very  reasonably 
look  for  at  the  hands  of  an  elderly  gentleman 
with  very  white  locks  and  an  aspect  but  little 
suggestive  of  probable  longevity.  Yes  I  we 
confess  that  there  a/re  divers  and  sundry  nuis- 
ances,  animate  and  inanimate,  tangible  and 
intangible,  for  the  which  we  feel  proud  that 
we  entertain  a  most  intense  and  undying  ha- 
tred. We  are  proud  of  this,  because  we  are 
quite  certain  that  though  we  know  how  to 
hate  bitterly,  we,  yet,  never  hate  unjustly ,and 
that,  for  all  that  is  really  loveable,  we  have  ad 
ever-springing  and  inexhaustible  love.  We 
hate  whatever  is  basa  or  cruel,  mean  or  hypo- 
critical,— and  why  should  we  not  hate  such 
things?  Nay,  why  should  we  not  be  proad» 
thankfully  proud,  that  nature  and  education 
havo  made  it  utterly  impossible  for  us 
not  to  hate  such  things?  Oh  I  Yes!  for 
all  that  is  loveable,  we  have  a  true  and  in- 
exhaustible love;  not  a  noble  or  a  lovely 
sound  or  sight  is  there,  from  the  sub- 
lime thunder  of  Niagara  to  the  sweet  lisphigs 
of  an  awakening  child;  from  '^  Heaven's  own 
artillery''  pealing  above  the  storm-lashed  ocean 
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to  the  small  .eheep^eheep  of  callow  and  un- 
fledged neailings,  no  noble  orloYdj  sound  or 
sight  is  there  that  will  not  make  our  heart 
b)und  or  melt,  as  hearts  but  too  rarely  can, 
bound  or  melt,  after  half  a  century  of  hard 
'prenticeship  in  the  world's  hard  school — 
But  while  we  thus  lore  all  that  is  lovely  and 
admire  all  that  is  grand,  that  very  love  and 
admiration  teach  and  enforce  upon  us  a  most 
scorning  and  intense  hate  of  all  that  is  hate- 
ful, and  alas  1  there  are  but  too  many  hateful 
and  loathsome  things  in  this  our  beautiful  but 
pcrrerted,  and  therefore,  wrong  fraught 
world  I 

*  When  so  many  abominations  present  them- 
selves as  candidates  for  our  hatred  and  our 
loathing,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  be, either  very 
accurate  or  very  consistent  in  apportioning 
them  out  among  claimants  at  once  so  numer- 
ous, and  so  equally  hateful  and  loathsome, 
though  hatefVil  or  loathsome  for  reasons  so 
diverse.  But  •'good  hater  as  we  are  ("  Sir  1 1 
love  a  good  hater  1'*  said  Dr.  Johnson,  one  of 
the  best  christians  that  ever  lived,)  and  multi' 
tudinous  and  various  as  are  the  objects  of  our 
hate  or  loathing,  or  of  an  ineffable  mixture  of 
both,  there  is  one  object  which  we  loathe  and 
hate  far  beyond  all  others ;  one  for  which  no 
plea  oould  by  any  possibility  obtain  our  mer- 
cy, apd  that  one  is Humbug!  For  Hum- 
bug and  Humbugs  we  are  quite  literally  pitiless 
and  implacable ;  compared  to  them,  we  deem 
tigers  mild,  ratttlesnakes  harmless,  and  grizzly 
bears,  desirable  additions  to  a  small  tea  party. 
Yes !  We  can  admh^  the  lion  in  his  sinewy 
might,  and  the  panther  in  bis  sleek  and  agile 
beanfy,  even  while  we  dig  the  ensnaring  pit 
for  the  one,  or  level  the  deadly  rifle  at  the 
other.  But,  Humbug  I  In  warring  against 
that  we  feel  a  real  hate,  mingled  with  a  real 
loathing,  such  as  one  feels  when  trampling 
upon  some  of  the  horrid  reptiles  of  the  fiur 
South,  reptiles  at  once  venomous  and  loath- 
some; alike  revolting  to  human  sight  and  per- 
ilous to  human  life.  Yes !  We  confess,  and 
it  is  with  pride  that  we  confess  it,  we  even 
yet  know  how  to  hate— as  a  Christian  and  ar 
English  scholar  should  hate.  We  well  know 
that  he  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  make  truth 
the  loadstar  of  his  course  must  alsomake  his 
mind  up  for  a  very  rugged  and  difiScult  course. 
If  he  oppose  somepopulai  cry,  if  he  refuse  to 
pay  to  this  or  that  popular  Idol  the  same 


homage  that  the  multitude  formerly  were 
taught  to  pay,  and  pay  now,  just  as  parrots  re- 
peat their  lesson,  he  must  be  prepared  to  hear 
that  he  k)ves  ealutnny :  if  he  point  to  Irtrod- 
ous  public  cruelty  on  the  part  of  that  UkA  he 
must  expect  to  be  met  not  by  a  denial  of  that 
cruelty,  but  by  one  or  two  pooh^oo7i»fnnd  two 
or  three  notes  of  admiration,  and  a  fcw  snp- 
poiHiaiw  Imving  not  theal^htest  relevancy  to 
the  matter  in  hand,  the  whole  very  appro^ni- 
ately  winding  up  with  the  ever  lAeBaedpetiHo 
prineipii^  that  bland  and  serviceable  begging 
of  the  question  which  meets  specific  charges 
of  any  given  vice  by  a  general  assumption  of 
the  very  opposite  virtue.  We  well  know  all 
this,  we  have  experienced  it  ere  now,  and  we 
are  quite  readj^,  if  need  be,  to  experience  it 
again,  to  laugh  at  it  again,  and  to  goon  as 
ever,  valuing  Truth  above  all  things. 

"  True  it  is  that  we  grow  milder  than  we 
were  in  our  hot  youth  when  George  the  IV. 
was  King,**  then,  indeed,  we  were  wont  to  hate 
more  strongly  than  was  altogether  consistent 
with  Christian  mercy ;  now,  that  we  feel 
ourselves  growing  old,  we  somewhat  ineline  to 
dealing  with  a  comparative  lenity  with  ham- 
bugs  while  crushing,  pifjlessly  as  ever,  each 
new  or  newly  revived  humbug  which  they 
would  fain  impose  upc||  the  world.  Yea  I  We 
are  growing  old : 


-ourvWoDs  flit 


Lms  palpably  before  us.  and  the  sAow 

That  OBOe  oar  spirit  M%  is  flotteriiig  (hint  and  totr.** 

But  heaven  be  praised,  we  are  alert  still,  our 
eye  has  not  yet  grown  dim  that  we  shooki 
be  unable  to  discern  the  wiles  of  the  insidious 
enemies  of  truth,  of  England,  and  of  man^s 
best  interests,  neither  has  our  heart  grown 
faint  that  we  should  fear  to  hold  up  those 
wiles  to  the  mingled  wonder  and  scorn  of  the 
truthful,  and  the  high  of  heart.  No!  We  are 
English  still,  English  to  the  hearths  core,  ever 
ready  to  defend  even  our  most  rancoroas 
enemy  if  he  be  uiyustly  attacked,  and  ever 
equally  ready  to  oppose  all,  friends  or  foea,  if 
they  would  set  up  ferocity  for  courage,  Uie 
base  hankering  of  an  apostate  after  pence  and 
praise  for  a  noUe  self  abnegation  and  a  sin- 
cere change  of  &tth,  or  the  theatrical  spoaUng 
of  a  wordy  mountebank  for  the  genuine  and 
generous  out^uring  of  a  true  patriot  In  one 
sense,  at  least,  we  have  not  loved  the  worid^ 
nor  has  the  world  loved  us:  we 

-have  not  flattered  its  vile  hc«atii»  norboire 


A  patient  k^e  to  its  idolatries 
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Bnglifih  alike  in  mind  and  in  hearty  ve  ever 
have  had,  and  we  still  have,  fV'eshyfierj,  scorn- 
iBg  and  fierce  as  in  our  very  best  day,  on 
hailowed  and  hallomng,  unqaenched  and  un- 
quenchable hate — the  bate  of  humbug !  Yea  I 
Thank  heaven,  we  hate  that  as  heartily  as 
ever  we  did,  and  if  there  is  any  one  specimen 
of  it  which  bos  a  double  portion  o(  our  hate 
it  is  the  great  humbug  of  false  or  exaggerated, 
or,  worst  of  all,  of  a  merely  simulated  Hero 
worship.  And  of  that  worst,  that  paltriest, 
that  most  entirely  detestable  of  all  humbugs, 
how  much  alas !  how  very  much  have  we  not 
been  obliged  to  detect,  and  to  loathe,  and  to 
brand  with  an  ever-burning  mark,  during  our 
long  pilgrimage  here  on  earth !  To  gratify 
an  unjust  and  aching  grudge  against  a  great 
people  or  a  great  man,  alas  I  to  what  low  and 
dastardly  expedients  have  we  not  seen  even 
great  men  and  able  men  descend!  For  the 
sake  <tf  a  side  hit  at  EngUnd,  how  many,  in- 
cluding the  sublime  though  moody  Byron,and 
the  brilliant  and  honest  but  terrib^  preju- 
diced Hazlitt,  have  bowed  the  knee  to  the  un- 
juat  and  the  despotic,  caUed  vice,  virtue,  and 
virtue  vice,  and  in  the  much  abused  name  of 
liberty,  made  as  it  were  bond  daves  of  their 
own  great  souls !  Sad,  oh  very  sad,  that  pre- 
judice should  be  so  strong  in  such  great  souls, 
and  the  love  of  truth,  pure  abstract  truth,  for 
its  own  sake,  so  very  very  weak  1 

Even  in  the  errors  of  the  truly  great  in  in- 
tellect we  rarely  fail  to  find  something  to 
prevent  us  from  wholly  with-holding  our  re- 
ject ;  even  while  regretting,  indignantly  re- 
gretting, that  they  have  allowed  passion  to 
overo(Hne  all  sense  of  truth  and  justice,  we 
yet  perceive  that  the  misleading  passion  had 
nothing  in  it  of  dastardliness  6r  of  paltriness. 
But  if  the  world  will  accept  this  plea,  if  it  will 
accept  any  plea,  for  departure  from  strict 
truth  and  strict  justice,  alike  to  friend  and  foe, 
on  the  part  of  great  writers,  the  world  must 
make  up  its  remarkably  sagacious  mind  to 
seeing  very  middling  and  very  small  writers 
equally  or  even  more  regardless  of  truth  and 
justice  on  far  weaker  and  meaner  pleas,  or  up- 
on no  plea  at  all  save  those  of  a  natural  itch 
for  scribbling  and  a  strong  determination  to 
dine  somehow  ;  and  accordingly  Fa^se  Hero 
Worship  and  simulated  hero  worship  may 
now  be  met  with  in  authors  of  every  calibre ; 
»x-penny  story  books  teach  the  child  to  look 


only  to  brilliancy  and  success  of  achievement 
and  not  to  justice  of  cause  or  honor  of  proce- 
dure, and  quarto  histories,  octavo  novels,  and 
blue  and  buff  reviews  at  6s  steriing  the  non^ 
ber,  do  their  best  to  keep  the  man  in  the  samo 
delusion,  praising  the  wit  and  coolness  of  Tal- 
leyrand and  the  acuteness  and  dexterity  of 
Fouche,  but  saying  not  one  word  about  the 
utter,  the  loathsome,  the  damning  contempt 
of  truth,  feeling,honor,and  fidelity,  exhibited, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  alike  by  Uie  di* 
plomatic  spy  and  by  the  police  ^y  I  Shame, 
shame,  that  it  shoukl  be  thus  1  What  sort  of 
writers  do  people  expect  to  arise  under  such 
a  system  ?  For  our  own  parts,  we  should  ex-  * 
pect  and  have  expected  precisely  such  writers 
ad— only  too  many  are  so — men  of  a  fidso 
watchword,  so  often  repeated  that  they  at 
length  learn  to  allow  the  foeman  to  pass  wkh 
flag-flying,  trumpet  sounding,  lance  couched, 
and  sabre  in  hand,  if  he  have  but  the  Belial 
wit  to  shout  that  watch  word  in  their  earl 

Among  **  the  signs  of  the  times*'  ttiere  aro 
but  too  many  which  a  man  of  true  benevo- 
lence must  needs  look  upon  with  mingled 
pity  and  sorrow,  and  there  are  still  moro 
which  he  must  needs  look  upon  with  mingled 
contempt  and  dislike ;  but  we  know  of  not  one 
which  inspires  us  with  such  unmingled  fear, 
such  an  overpowering  horror,  as  the  mon^ 
recklessness  which  is  exhibited  by  pditical 
parties  and  their  literary  partizans.  The 
empty  pated  Blue  Stocking  who,  in  her  un- 
reasoning hate  to  George  III,  and  his  ooort, 
vowed  and  protested  that  Jack  Wilkes  '^squiii* 
ted  no  more  than  a  gentleman  ought  to 
squint,"  was  but  the  mere  precursor  and  type 
of  a  perfect  host  of  historians.  Biographers, 
Reviewers,  Compilers,  and  scribes  in  general, 
who,  more  especially  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic; "for  their  dear  hate*'  of  EngUnd  (to  say 
nothing  about  their  dear  love  of  dollars  and 
dimes)  are  ever  ready  to  protest  that  this, 
that,  or  the  other  hero  whose  course  and 
achievements  have  been  especially  anti-Eng- 
lish **  lied  no  more  than  a  philosopher  should 
lie"  or  "murdered  no  more  than  a  hero  • 
should  murder!"  Truth,  stem  truth,  utterly 
regardless  of  party  interest  and  ttational  pre- 
judice, has  for  years  past  been  falling  into  ut- 
ter neglect,  if,  indeed,  we  should  not  speak 
with  more  rigid  correctness  if  we  were  to  say 
utter  contempt*    To  do  justice  to  the  merito* 
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rioas  achievements  or  to  the  moral  excellen- 
cies of  oar  opponent,  seems  to  be  no  longer 
considered  a  noble  and  chiyalrous  yirtue,  ho- 
mage paid  alike  to  the  writer's  self  respect 
and  his  lore  of  truth ;  if  we  may  judge  of 
opinion  from  practice  we  must  suppose,  on 
the  contrary,  that  writers  in  general  consider 
it  quite  a  "slow"  thing,  a  Quixotic  ultra  re- 
finement, an.  indiscretion  sufiBcient  to  damage 
any  amount  of  talent,  and  to  neutralize  any 
amount  of  effort 

For  our  own  part,  thankful  as  we  are  for 
many  blessings  that  have  been  showered  upon 
our  path  in  alleviation  of  many  sorrows  and 
sufferings  that  have  beset  and  darkened  it, 
we  know  of  nothing,  save  sight  and  sanity,for 
which;  we  are  more  heartily  and  unfeign§dly 
thankful  than  we  are  for  our  utter  moral  in- 
capacity to  be  guilty,  publicly  or  privately,  as 
writer  or  as  man,  of  this  truly  abominable  in- 
justice.   Is  a  man  politically  or  personally 
our  foe?    We  will  oppose  him  to  the  last 
pulse  and  to  the  last  gasp ;  we  will  expose 
his  blunders,  we  will  baffle  all  his  efforts  to 
impose  upon  the  world,  we  will  denounce  as 
well  as  expose  his  sophistries,  and,  God  aiding 
us,  we  will  defeat  his  unjust  endeavors,  whe- 
ther they  regard  mankind  in  general  or  our 
own  mueh  maligned  and   little  understood 
country  in  particular  ;  but  we  trust  that  we 
shall  never  live  to  see  the  day  when  either 
hate  or  fear  of  our  foe,  or  affection  for  the 
cause  that  we  undertake  to  uphold  against 
him,  shall  induce  us  to  misrepresent  our  op- 
ponent's talents  or  virtues,  or  unduly  to  laud 
those  of  his  foes  just  simply  because  they  oftf 
his  foes. 

U  any  one  virtue  were  more  than  any  other 
conspicuous  in  the  genuine  old  British  charac- 
ter, it  was  an  outspoken  and  uncompromising 
truthfulness;  carried,  in  fact,  by  only  too 
many  of  us,  to  the  very  verge  of  absolute  rude- 
ness, until  education  brought  its  ameliorating 
influences  to  bear  upon  so  many  of  us,  not  in 
this  or  that  rank,  merely,  but  in  all  ranks. 
But  of  late  years,  since  such  marvellous  facili- 
ties have  been  afforded  for  both  domestic  and 
foreign  travel,  one  class  of  British,  at  the 
least,  has  altered  very  greatly  in  character — 
and  terribly  for  the  worse.  We  allude  to  lit- 
erary men,  from  the  great  Historian  down  to 
the  small  paragraph  maker  for  the  obscure 
weekly  paper.    Far  from  being  improved  by 


foreign  travel,  this  class  of  our  compatriots  has 
become  deteriorated  in  the  worst  posable  man' 
ner.  Within  our  own  memory,  British  writers 
were  frequentiy,  and  not  always  unjustly, 
charged  with  overweening  prejudice  in  favour 
of  their  own  country  and  its  institutions,  laws, 
customs,  and  manner&    Assuredly,  no  one 
can  now  justly  charge  them  with  any  such 
old-&BhioDed  prejudices.    Imperial  despotism 
in  Paris,  the  despotism  of  rowdies  and  petty- 
larceny  aldermen  in  New  York;  the  abaohile 
despotism  of  a  monarch,  or  the  still  more 
frightful  despotism  of  a  mob— -anything  so  that 
it  have  in  it  no  touch  of  sturdy  British 
sense,  or  of  sturdy  British  honesty — any- 
thing and  everything  from  autocracy  at  SL 
Petersburgh  to  "the  fierce  democracy*  in 
New  York  or  New  Orleans,  will  now  find  favor 
with  only  too  many  British  writers.    A  spuri- 
ous liberalism  is  now  the  order  of  the  day ; 
.and  British  writers,  and  those  by  no  means  of 
the  lowest  dass,  either,  are  so  much  afriud  of 
seeming  prejudiced  that,  to  show  their  liber- 
ality of  opinion,  forsooth !  they  will  deny  jus- 
tice to  their  own  country,  in  order  to  do  more 
than  justice  to  their  own  country's  rivals  and 
enemies.    This  paltry  preference  of  a  spurious 
liberalism  to  that  brave  and  abiding  love  of 
truth,  without  which  the  most  admirably  art- 
istic writing  is  "  but  as  sounding  brass  and  a 
tinkling  cymbaPMs,  we  repeat  it,  by  no  means 
confined  to  the   lowest  class  of  writers — 
"  great  historians"  and  "  eminent  reviewers" 
are  flagrantly  and  mischievously  guilty  of  it 
America  really  is  a  great  country,  althou(^h 
called  so  by  certain  of  her  writers  who  are  so 
notorious  for   saying   the   thing  that  is  not, 
that  the  m^re  fact  of  their  asserting  anything 
may  generally  be  considered  reasonable  ground 
for  gravely  doubting  it    Yes!  America  is  a 
great  country,  and  the  Americans  are  a  great 
people;  but  they  have  a. fault  or  two  which 
we  should  gladly  see  them  get  rid  of^  and  one 
of  the  worst  and  most  absurd  of  them  is  their 
wretched  habit  of  railing  against  every  thing 
British.    True  it  is,  "and  pity  'tis  *tis  true," 
the  example  of  this  railing  has  been  basely 
set  by  British  writers;  but  the  rancour  of 
feeling  constantly  shown  by  certain  American 
writers,  is  none  the  less  disgraceful  for  all  that 
Whether  in  print  or  in  conversation,  only  too 
many  Americans  degrade  themselves  by  con- 
stant indulgence  in  the  most  shameful  libels 
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upon  eyerything  connected  with  Britain, 
Gknendly,  we  must  admit,  Britain  is  openly 
abused.  Judges,  fresh  from  the  courts  in  which 
tliej  have  just  decided  causes  upon  princi- 
ples lud  down  by  the  great  legal  worthies  of 
Bngland  long  ages  before  the  first  convict  was 
landed  in  "the  plantations"  of  Virginia;  mili- 
tary men  who  are  on  the  way  to  the  parade 
ground  to  endeavor  to  teach  English  manoe- 
Tres  to  exceedmgly  awkward  squads ;  editors 
who  have  just  made  up  nineteen  of  thei^ 
twenty  columns,  by  unacknowledged  as  well  as 
unauthorized  "  borrowings"  from  the  British 
press;  Tom,  Jack,  and  Harry, " Tray,  Blanche, 
and  Sweetheart,  the  little  dogs  and  all," 
have  a  sneer  or  a  foul  libel  for  Britain—just  as 
though  all  that  they  have  about  them  of  either 
good  or  great  were  not  as  thoroughly  British 
as  the  by  no  means  remote  ancestors  of  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  these  shamelessly 
unnatural  writers !  What,  in  fiwst,  are  the  Ame- 
ricans of  the  States  ?  Deduct  the  Europeans, 
immigrants  themselves,  or,  at  the  least,  sons, 
grandsons  or  great  grandsons,  of  European 
immigrants,  and  how  many  Americans  are 
there?  Americans!  The  red  Indian  is  your 
only  true  American ;  the  white  men  there  are 
as  English,'  Irish,  Scotch,  Dutch,  and  so  forth, 
as  we  here  in  Canada,  in  all  in  which  they 
are  superior  to  the  red  Indian ;  and  it  really 
is  almost  as  absurd  as  it  is  insolent  for  such 
people,  whether  they  or  their  immediate  or 
more  remote  ancestors  left  Britain  voluntarily 
or  upon  compulsion ;  we  r^eat,  it  is  nearly  as 
absurd  as  it  is  insolent  for  such  people  to 
speak  contemptuously  or  inimically  of  that 
land  to  which  they  owe  all  that  they  have  of 
good  or  great ;  speaking  thus  on  no  other  ac- 
count than  their  having  thrown  off  the  very 
limited  authority  of  a  limited  monarchy  to 
place  themselves  under  the  yoke  of  a  republic 
in  name  but  a  mob  despotism  in  fact  It  is 
very  sad,  no  doubt,  and  very  detestable,  too, 
that  men,  man;^  of  whom  were  singing  "  Rule 
Britannia"  in  the  good  old  land  long  after 
even  we  left  it,  should  bitterly  hate  and  revile 
the  land  of  their  own  or  their  ancestors*  birth; 
but,  as  we  just  now  remarked,  for  the  most 
part,  this  American  abuse  of  Britain  and  of 
the  British  has  at  least  the  redeeming  quality 
of  being  open  and  above  board.  There  is, 
at  all  events  no  deception,  no  disguise  about 
this  anti-British  feeling ;  from  New  York  to 


Niagara  Falls  "  the  Britisher"  is  in  no  danger 
offer  an  instant  forgetting  that  wherever  he 
meets  with  half-a-dozen  self-styled  Americans, 
there  are  at  fewest  five  who  curse  his  couU' 
try — and  him  for  his  country^s  sake.  In  this 
merely  conversational  abuse,  unjust  as  it  is, 
there  is,  at  all  events,  no  taint  of  hypocrisy ; 
but,  with  some  bright  and  honorable  ezcep- 
tioxis,  the  American  periodical  press,  and  more 
especially  that  of  New  York,  adds  the  mean- 
est hypocrisy  to  the  most  insolent  injustice. 
The  writers  to  whom  we  at  this  moment  more 
particularly  allude,  will  confess  that  honest 
men  and  lovely  women  are  almost  as  fre- 
quently to  be  seen  in  London,  Edinburgh,  or 
Dublin,  as  in  New  York ;  but  they  delicately 
hint  that  to  doubt  that  an  American  gun  brig 
can  with  great  facility,  "  whip"  a  British  seven* 
four,  is  an  indubitable  qualification  for  Bedlam 
or  Bamum's ;  they  steal  whole  volumes  from 
British  authors  and  publishers,  but  will  not 
for  one  moment  allow  that  the  American  press 
is  under  the  slightest  literary  obligations  to 
either  British  genius  or  British  capital  and 
enterprise;  and  while  they  celebrate  their 
great  General  this,  or  Colonel  that,  who  "  be- 
sieged" some  wretched  log  hut  in  Texas,  or 
defeated  certain  dozens  of  ill-armed,  worse 
disciplined  and  more  than  half  starved  semi- 
savages  in  Mexico,  they  are  quite  prepared  to 
prove  that  our  Welliugton  was  after  all  but 
"  small  pumpkins,"  and  that  be  would  have 
lost  Waterloo  but  for  the  Prussians  I  In  all 
that  they  do  or  say,  these  people  tacitly  ac- 
knowledge British  superiority,  yet  in  terms 
deny  it ;  and  some  of  their  inconsistencies  in 
this  way,  would  be  exceedingly  amusing,  were 
it  not  so  outrageously  impudent  As  a  single 
specimen  of  it,  we  may  just  notice  the  cool 
performance  of  one  of  these  New  York  pi- 
rates. Having  no  soul-stirring  sea  songs  of 
their  own,  they  have  boldly  reprinted  Dibdin*s 
and  the  best  of  CampbelPs ;  only,  for 

"  British  sailors  have  a  knack,"  &c., 
they  have  printed, 

*^  Yankee  sailors  haveVi  knack,"  &c. 
and  for 

*'  Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks,"  Ac, 
they  have  printed, 

"  Columbia  needa  no  bulwarks,"  &c., 
as'witness  a  very  thick  volume  which  at  thi  - 
moment  lies — in  both  senses  of  the  word — 
upon  our  desk.    Th^  volume  in  question  con- 
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ioiwi  several  hundred  soBgs,  every  one  of 
which  is  stolen  from  British  writers^  and  all  of 
which,  that  would  bear  the  operation,  are  thus 
impudently  altered  I  While  the  example  of 
eur  native  recreants  or  deluded  bhmderers  was 
only  followed  by  such  petty  larceny  knaves 
as  these,  the  printed  abuse  of  Britain  and  tbo 
British  could  do  but  little  harm ;  but  we  are 
sorry  to  perceive  that  the  general  anti-British 
feeling  of  America  has  lately  taken  a  more 
decided  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  insidious 
form,  and  that,  too,  in  works  of  somewhat 
req>eotable  pretensions  as  respects  the  capital 
of  their  publishers,  if  not  as  respects  either 
the  talent  or  the  originality  of  their  writers; 
As  in  Britain,  so  in  the  United  States,  and 
more  especially  in  New  York,  indirect  attacks 
are  constantly,  of  late,  being  made  on  British 
character  by  those  who  have  just  method 
enough  in  their  anti-British  madness  to  per- 
oeiYe  that  direct  and  coarse  abuse  has  long 
liiice  become  a  mere  drug  m  the  literary  mar- 
ket)  and  is,  moreover,  unpalatable  to  all  but 
ignorant  and  brutal  rowdies,  who  are  already, 
and  by  their  very  nature  so  thoroughly  anti- 
British,  that  to  make  them  worse  or  more  ma- 
lignant,  is  a  sheer  impossibility.  It  is  by 
indirect  attacks,  then,  that  the  comparative 
req>ectabilitie3  of  the  New  York  press  now 
proceed  to  propagate  the  anti-British  feeling 
among  the  candid  but  not  over  olear-^ghted 
who  hate  Britain  they  do  not  quite  know  why, 
and  who,  as  the  periodical  respectabilities  in 
question  well  know,  would  be  glad  enough  of 
some  plausible  and  grave  matter  of  grudge 
against  Britain  and  the  British,  and  yet  are 
fiur  too  fastidious  and  refined  to  take  either 
hint  or  help  from  the  mere  rowdies,  ruffians, 
and  clumsy  as  well  as  unscrupulous  plagiarists 
of  the  literary  lower  empire  of  Gotham,  so 
blessed  in  the  purity  of  her  conscript  fathers, 
and  in  the  singular  cleanliness  of  all  her  ways 
and  walks, — side-walks  included  I 

We  are  truly  sorry  to  see  that  such  a  writer 
as  the  gentleman,  the  title  of  whose  book  we 
have  taken  by  way  ef  peg  on  which  to  hang 
a  few  remarks  which  may  benefit  if  read 
in  the  same  candid  spirit  in  which  from  first 
to  last  we  vow  that  they  shall  be  written.  It 
is,  we  say,  with  very  real  pain  that  we  see 
such  an  author  as  this,  no  great  genius,  cer- 
tainly, but  a  tolerably  correct  writer  of  Eng- 
lish, Uy  himself  out  for  jjj^  task  of  exagger- 


ated praise  of  a  bold  bad  genius,  not,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  not  frem  even  the  comparativelj 
pardonable  error  of  an  excessive  enthusiaspi 
for  that  personage,  but  just  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  making  exaggerated  praise  of  Na- 
poleon the  Great  the  means  of  paying  undue 
homage  to  Napoleon  the  little,  and  of  inferen- 
tially  and  by  more  or  leas  dexterously  aimed 
side-blows,  attacking  that  one  great  power 
which  baffled  and  smote  down  the  great  Na- 
poleon, and  which,  let  the  recreant  Britons 
croak  as  they  please,  can  smite  down,  and,  if 
necessary,  will  smite  down — the  Kite  in  the 
Eggl^e  nett/    We  regret  that  the  writer  of 
this,  new  Life  of  Napoleon  has  put  upon  us 
the  task  of  defending  our  country  against  a 
side-blow  of  this  sort;  but,  the  task  having 
been  nndertaken,  we  will,  life  and  health  per* 
mitting,  take  care  so  to  perform  it,  that  ail  the 
readers  of  this  Magazine  shall  be  thoroughly 
prepared  to  understand  and  to  appredate  the 
precious  work  of  Bourienne,  for  which  we  anti 
cipatively  and  fearlessly  challenge  the  hostile 
criticism  of  the  most  unscrupulous  anti-Brit- 
isher from  Gotham  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.   A 
new  Life  of  Napoleon  I   New  I  Yea  I   But  the 
new  only  in  that  very  unenviable  fashion  men- 
tioned-in  we  know  not  whose  criticism  on  much 
such  another  performance.  "  Whatever  in  it  ia 
true  is  not  new,  and  whatever  in  it  is  new — is 
not  true."   A  new  Life  of  Napoleon!   What! 
O'Meara,  Bourienne,  Segur,  Scott,  Hazlitt,  the 
Duchess  D'Abrantes ;  articles  of  everjr  degree 
of  goodness  and  of  badness,  from  the  merciless 
truth  of  Gifibrd  and  Oroker,  and  WalterScott, 
in  the  Quarteriy,and  of  ProfessorWilson,  Lock- 
hart,  Maginn,  and  George  Oroly  ii)  Blackwood, 
to  the  fluent,  but  too  frequently  unjust  as  well 
as  ungentlemanly,  diatribes  of  Dr.  Stoddart, 
(the  renowned  Dr.  Slop  of  Ilone  and  Gobbett) 
in  the  New  Times,  these  and  a  quarter  of  a 
million  or  so  of  Memoirs  pour  eertir^  have  by 
no  means  sufficiently  shown  the  world  ^hat 
manner  of  man  was  that  who  so  long  since 

**  Left  %  namo  »t  which  the  world  grew  pale. 
To  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale." 

Nay,  even  ^he  clever  and  the  by  no  means  too 
scrupulous  M.  Thiers,  in  spite  of  his  access  to 
all  the  Consular  and  to  all  the  imperial  docu- 
ments, has  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  shame- 
fully persecuted  Napoleon,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  cruel  and  perfidious  Albion  on  the 
other  I    And  so,  after  due  flourish  of  drums 
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and  trumpets,  enter  Mr.  Abbott  witb  a  new, 
quite  new,  nay,  as  tbe  sons  of  Levi  in  Holy- 
well Street  or  Houndsditch,  when  recommend- 
ing revised  coats  and  newly-edited  unmen- 
tionablefs  with  a  petter  ash  mw  Life  of  Napo- 
leon, published  in  that  strikingly  original  and 
peculiarly  American  work  known  a*?  Harper's 
Mftgaxine,  though  chiefly  supported  by  those 
very  small  English  writer**,  Hulwer  Lytton, 
Dickens,  and    Charles    Lever,  and    certain 
French  authors  often  made  useful,  but  never 
by  any  chance  mentioned,  far  less  thanked  I 
To  what  endy  even  the  least  suspicious  of 
readers  must  surely  ask,  to  what  end,  this  new 
Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte?    We  reply,  that 
we  firmly  believe  that  the  chief,  if  not  the 
sole  end  of  this  undert-iking  (of  course  setting 
aside  certain  interchanges  of  MSS.  for  dollars) 
is  the  damaging  the  character  of  Britain  and 
the  British  by  an  exaggerated  eulogy  of  the 
q>)endid,  but  none  the  less  faithless,  selfish, 
and  cruel,  tyrant  whom  she  smote  down  be- 
cause no  choice  was  left  her  but  either  to  do 
80  or  to  allow  him  to  wreak  upon  her  sons  his 
ten  thousand  times  avouched  spite,  and,  having 
done  so,  to  subjugate  all  connected  with  her, 
from  the  Tagus  to  the  Don,  and  from  the 
Thames  to  the  Tndas  and  the  Ganges.    We 
finnly  believe  that  this  and  a  desire  to  pay 
oouri  to  the  present  usurper  of  France,  form, 
with  the  more  (^mmercial  consideration  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded  in  the  way  of 
exception ;  we  firmly  believe  these  to  be  the 
real  motives  of  the  publication  of  a  scries  of 
papers  which,  in  any  other  view,  must  bo  ut- 
^ly  useless;  a  long  and  quite  evidently  la- 
boured series  of  papers  upon  a  subject  with 
which  we  venture  to  say  that  there  are  not 
many  British  school  boys  who  are  not  better 
acquainled  than  Mr.  Abbott  is,  or,  at  the  least, 
than  he  has  chosen  to  show  himself.    Admit- 
ting these  ends  and  aims,  the  papers  in  ques- 
tion have  an  interest  and  a  value — of  a  sort 
Sotting  aside  these  ends  and  aims,  a  more  en- 
tirely purposeless  and  useless  set  of  papers, 
we,  in  the  course  of  some  five- and- thirty  years 
connection  with  the  press,  have  neve^r  by  any 
ohance  been  so  unlucky  as  to  meet  with. 
Firmly  believing,  as  we  have  already  said,  that 
this  elaborately  exaggerated  eulogy  of  Napo- 
leon the  First  is  intended  t9  flatter  Napoleon 
the  Second,  and  to  lower  the  character  of 
Britain  and  the  British  in  the  estimation  of 


those  who,  notwithstanding  extreme  and  un- 
just national  prejudice,  are  yet  too  fastidious 
and  too  honorable  to  adopt  the  more  obvious 
falsehoods,  or  to  repeat  the  coarse  abuse  which 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  has  so  long  been 
a  mere  drug  in  the  literary  market,  we  are  no 
less  firmly  determined  that  the  bane  shall  not 
long  be  unaccompanied  by  the  effectual  anti- 
dote. Proudly  we  say  it,  tee  are  not  to  be 
either  terrified  or  deluded  into  a  base  recog- 
nition of  such  a  man  as  Napoleon  the  Second, 
nor  an  equally  base  submission  to  the  anii- 
British  diatribes  of  his  partizans,  whether  in 
the  old  world  which  we  have  quitted,  or  in 
the  new  one,  in  which,  British  as  ever,  alike 
in  mind  and  in  heart,  we  have  sought  a  home 
for  our  remaining  life,  and  a  grave  for  pur  re- 
mains when  it  shall  please  God  to  bid  aching 
heart  and  wearied  head  at  length  to  be  at  rest 
**  Shall  we,  who  struck  the  lion  down,  shaU 
we  pay  the  wolf  homage,  proffering  him  lowly 
gaze  ?'*  Not  bo,  while  we  command  the  good 
old  tongue  of  Shakspere  and  of  Milton ;  not 
so,  while  but  one  drop  of  British  blood  still 
remains  warm  within  our  veins. 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken ;  let  it  not  for  a  sin- 
gle moment  be  imagined  that  we  shall  enter  the 
literary  lists  as  the  headlong,  headstrong, 
through  thick  and  through  thin  apologist 
either  of  Britain  or  of  Britain^s  various  minis- 
tries. Whig,  Tory,  or  Mongrel ;  far  less  let  it 
be  for  a  moment  feared  that  we  shall  disgrace 
alike  our  coantry  and  ourselves  by  a  denial, 
or  a  less  than  frank  and  full  acknowledgement 
of  the  greatness  of  the  first  Napoleon,  so  far 
as  he  really  was  great  For  close  upon  six- 
and-thu-ty  years,  that  is  to  say,  from  our  fif- 
teenth birth-day,  we  have  contributed,  and 
very  industriously,  too,  to  our  land^s  political 
literature ;  and  all  who  know  us  can  attest 
that,  in  the  earlier  years  of  our  career,  when 
the  times  were  such  as  to  render  honest  speech 
by  no  means  too  safe  an  experiment,  we 
boldly,  plainly,  always  at  our  own  proper 
peril,  and  not  unfrequently  to  our  own  great 
loss  and  hindrance,  denounced  whatever  was 
wickedly  done,and  ridiculed  what  was  blunder- 
ingly done,  by  those  who,  administering  in 
the  British  name,  did  not  always  administer 
as  the  sen^ble,  the  just,  the  clear  of  head, 
and  the  true  of  heart,  among  the  British  peo- 
ple, would  fain  have  had  them  Administer, 
we  would  no  more  flatter  Britain  or  the  Bri* 
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tish  than  we  would  tamely  coincide  in  unjust 
censure  of  them.    All  that  we  ask,  all  that  we 
are  prepared  to  contend  for,  is  strict  justice; 
we  ask  no  more  and  we  will  be  content  with 
no  less,  and  it  is  in  the  strict  spirit  of  justice 
that  we  undertake  to  review  Mr.  Abbott's  at 
once  unnecessary  and  unjust  series  of  papers. 
All  who  have  read  (and  who  has  not  read  ?) 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  admirable  Life  of  Napoleon, 
must,  we  think,  concede  that  of  all  authors 
Scott  was  the  most  entirely  adapted  to  doing 
full  justice  to  his  subject    In  his  own  nature 
there  was  very  much  of  that  chivalry  of  which 
he  so  much  loved  to  write.    The  bold,  the 
high-hearted,   the  grandly  picturesque,  ap- 
pealed strongly  to  his  vivid  imagination ;  at 
the  same  time  that  a  rare  sagacity  and  keen 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  his  imagination  to  overpower  his 
better  judgment    His  great  industry  and  his 
access  to  the  most  important  evidence,  both 
oral  and  documentary,  enabled  him  to  give 
the  details  of  Napoleon's  life,  both  public  and 
private;,  with  an  admirable  completeness,  while 
his  great  powers  as  a  writer  enabled  him  to 
throw  a  singular  charm  around  even  the  driest 
and  most  homely  details ;  and  if  ever  work 
combined  the  authenticity  of  grave  history 
with  the  fascmations  of  romance,  Scott's  Life  of 
Napoleon  did  so.  Moreover,  though  anti-Galli- 
can,  and  a  staunch  one,  he  disdained  to  gloss 
over  the  real  and  great  faults — not  to  say  crimes 
-—of  the  Emperor,  he  equally  disdained  to  deny 
justice  to  his  great  and  good  qualities,  and,  as 
we  shall  by  and  by  have  occasion  not  merely 
to  assert  but  to  prove,   the  discriminating 
praise  bestowed  by  Scott  where  he  honestly 
-  could  bestow  it,  far  exceeds  in  solid  value  the 
empty  verbiage  and  fulsome  eulogy  of  those 
who  praise  Napoleon,  not  because  they  truly 
aLJiire  him,  but  because  they  hate  that  Bri 
tain  which  struck  him  from  his  pride  of  place, 
and  relieved  the  world  from  his  outrageous 
tyranny.    Even  had  not  so  many  bthcr  au- 
thors, including  Thiers,  thrown  a  broad  and 
bright  light  over  the  public  and  private  life  of 
Napoleon,  we  maintain  that  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
fair,  impartial,  and  admirably  full  narrative, 
render  such  a  series  of  papers  as  those  of  Mr. 
Abbott,  absolutely  useless  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  forming  a  medium  for  bitterly 
meant  but  rilost  clumsily-made  side-hits  at  the 
British  government  and  the  British  people. 


Mr.  Abbott's  very  first  page  shows  how  mere 
and  meagre  a  compilation  he  proposes  to  in- 
flict upon  us,  and  it  shows  us,  too,  that  even 
as  a  compiler,  even  cu  a  mere  stringer  of  other 
men's  pearls,  he  is  far  enough  from  being  a 
master  of  his  craft    He  does  not  condescend 
to  favor  us  with  a  single  line  explanatory  of 
hisgnotive  for  inflicting  upon  us  a  mere  repe- 
tition of  what  other  authors  have  already 
given  us  in  better  style  and  in  something  like 
orderly  arrangement    His  opening  page  con- 
sists of  four  paragraphs.    The  first  paragraph 
gives  us  the  very  novel  and  important  infor- 
mation that  Corsica,  "with  its  wild  ravines 
and  rugged  mountains,  emerges  from  the  bo- 
som  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  formerly  a  pro- 
vince of  Italy,  and  was  in  1767  annexed  to 
the  empire  of  the  Bourbons."   We  have  some 
slight  notion  of  having  been  aware  of  all  this 
a  long  life-time  before  Mr.  Abbotf  s  genius 
began  to  enlighten  our  dark  world — with  the 
single  exception  of  that  same  empire  of  the 
Bourbons,  of  which  we  confess  we  never 
heard.    Tho  second  paragraph  tells  ustthat 
when  Corsica  was  invaded  by  the  French, 
Pharles  Buonaparte,  a  young  lawyer,  lived  in 
Corsica,  possessed  commanding  beauty  of  per- 
son, and  great  vigor  of  mmd,  and  being  suc- 
cessful in  his  profession,  was  able  to  provide 
a  competence  for  a  large  family ;  and  the  third 
describes  the  position  of  the  Buonaparte  family 
in  Corsica,  and  the  birth  of  (He  young  Napo- 
leon.   In  the  very  next  paragraph  our  lumi- 
nous author  goes  on  to  tell  us  what  the  young 
Napoleon  did — ^when?    In  his  infancy?    Oh 
no,  but  when  he  had  become  Emperor  of 
France!    Should  Mr.  Abbott  feel  distressed 
for  a  name  for  his  peculiar  fashion  of  arrang- 
ing the  materials  he  so  boldly  borrows,  we 
would  suggest  that  of  the  higgledy-piggledy. 
But  mrgit  amari  aliquid^  the  author  is  not,, 
you  may  rely  upon  it,  a  mere  compiler— or, 
at  least,  he  is  not  so  in  his  own  estimation. 
In  the  second  page  of  his  first  contribution  to 
Harper,  the  original   Mr.  Abbott  favors  us 
with  a  touch  of  his  quality  in  the  way  of  elo- 
quence. Madame  Buonaparte,  he  tells  us,  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  resided  with  her 
children  in  their  country  house,  which,  we 
confess,  seems  to  us  to  have  been  by  no  means 
so  surprising  a  circumstance  as  to  require  the 
genius  of  an  Abbott  to  record  it ;  but  our  au- 
thor has  better  things  in  storo  for  us,  and 
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proceeds  to  say  "a  smooth  sunny  lawn  which 
extended  in  front  of  the  house,  lured  these 
duldren,  so  unconscious  of  the  high  destiny 
which  awaited  them,  to  their  infantile  sports. 
Theif  chased  the  hutterfly  ;  they  played  in 
1^  Uttle  pools  of  water  toith  their  naked 
feet;  tn  childish  gambols^  they  rode  upon 
ths  hack  of  the  faithful  dog^  as  happy  as  if 
their  brows  were  never  to  ache  beneath  the 
burden  of  a  crown.'* 

Can  the  powers  of  bombast  married  to 
bathos  go  beyond  this?  How  strange  that 
children,  being  marvellously  like  young  ducks 
m  their  fancy  for  little  streams,  angliei  pud- 
dles, should  "  bathe  their  litUe  naked  feet!" 
Having,  in  truth,  nothing  either  very  new  or 
rery  important  to  say  in  the  way  of  fact,  our 
eloquent  author  feels  himself  bound  to  say 
something  in  the  way  of  commentary,  and 
surdy,  oh  surely,  a  very  pretty  say  he  makes 
of  it  An  that  can  possibly  be  known  about 
Napoleon's  not  too-toward  boyhood,  we  al- 
ready knew  from  a  score  or  so  of  other  sources 
— but  Mr.  Abbott  undertook  to  write  a  new 
life  of  Napoleon,  and  bathos  and  bombast 
must  do  their  work  upon  the  really  insignifi- 
cant actions  of  the  boy,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  grandiloquent  complaints  that  the  man, 
tiie  usurper,  the  slayer 'of  the  Due  d*En- 
gfaicn,  the  butcher  of  the  Mamelukes,  the  un- 
gentlemanly  roturier  in  the  imperial  audience 
chamber,  the  ruthless  conqueror  on  the  battle- 
field, was  not  allowed  by  that  perfidious  Al- 
bion to  do  as  he  pleased  with  what  was  not 
his  own !  Page  after  page  we  have  of  this 
terribly  young  writing,  of  this  piling  up  of 
word  on  word,  and  phrase  on  phrase,,  with 
either  no  meaning  at  all,  or  meaning  at  which 
the  most  indulgent  of  logicians  must  smile, 
half  in  pity,  half  in  contempt  But  let  us  be 
thankful ;  all  honor  to  Mr.  Abbott,  w^  at 
length  have  a  new  life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte ! 
Let  us  then  be  duly  thankful — and  read  on. 

True  to  his  systematic  want  of  system,  our 
sleep-provoking  narrator  of  a  twice  one  hun- 
dred times  told  tale  passes,  hop-skip-and-jump 
fashion,  from  Napoleon,  with  brothers  and 
sisters  and  the  great  yard  dog  enjoying  them, 
selves,  duck  fashion  in  the  laving^of  little  naked 
feet  in  little  streams  more  or  less  muddy,  and 
treats  us  to  an  oratorical  burst,  inimitable  save 
in  pages  Abbottish — and  about  what  ?  Napo- 
leon's union  with  Josephine  I    We  have  not 


yet  had  a  single  word  about  that  very  original 
matter,  young  Napoleon's  snow  feat ;  but  let 
us  be  consoled,  if  we  have  not  that  yet,  we 
shall  have  it  by  and  by.  It  is  so  much  in  the 
Abbottish  style  to  give  us  a  touch  of  bathos 
about  the  man  before,  and  not  after,  we  have 
heard  all  that  we  have  to  hear  about  the  boy! 
Originality  before  all  things ;  if  we  cannot  do 
without  Bourienne's,  and  Scott's,  and  a  score 
or  two  of  other  people's  facts,  at  the  very  least 
we  may  bid  defiance  to  their  logical  sequence 
of  narrative — so  here  goes  for  a  touch  of  the 
sublime  which  our  author  might,  if  he  pleased, 
have  learned  from  his  immaculate  hero  to  be 
but  "  a  step  from  the  ridiculous." 

"  How  mysterious  the  designs  of  that  in- 
scrutable providence  which,  in  the  island  of 
Corsica,  under  the  sunny  skies  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, was  thus" — (yard  dog  and  puddles, 
of  course,  included  in  that  same  thus!) — 
'*  rearing  a  Napoleon ;  and,  far  away,  beneath 
the  burning  sun  of  the  tropics,  under  the 
shade  of  the  cocoa  groves  and  orange  trees  of 
the  West  Indies,  was  moulding  the  person 
and  ennobling  the  affections  of  the  beautiful 
and  lovely  Josephine." 

Let  us  pause,  let  us  admire  I  Just  look  at 
that,  "  moulding  the  person"  and  that,  "  en- 
nobling the  affections"  of  the  lovely  and 
beautiful  Josephine!  We  believe  it  was 
sturdy  old  William  Cobbett,  who  so  often  told 
plain  British  truths  to  sallow  and  envious 
Yankeedom;  wo  believe  it  was  sturdy  old 
William  Cobbett  who,  speaking  of  caligra- 
phy,  said— Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,, 
is  worth  doing  well.  Doctors  may  differ  as 
to  whether  it  really  is  worth  while  to  write 
nonsensical  euphemisms  at  all ;  but  certainly 
our  author  writes  them  admirably;  never 
since  the  decease  of  late  lamented  Rosa  Ma- 
tilda of  the  London  Morning  Post,  has  super- 
fine phraseology  so  admirably  said — nothing 
that  mortal  man  can  find  meaning  in  I  Lovely 
and  beautiful;  moulding  the  person;  enno- 
Ming  the  affections  !  Ah !  this  grand  histo- 
rian will  surely  be  the  death  of  us  I 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  moulded 
person  and  ennobled  affections  of  the  lovely 
and  beautiful  (what  would  our  dear  friends  in 
New  York  do  without  the  conjunction  copu- 
lative)— Josephine. 

"i^  was  hy  a  guidance  which  neither  of 
these  children  sottght  that  they  ^cre  con- 
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ducted  from  their  widely  separated  and  ob- 
scure homes  to  the  metropolis  of  France." 

Let  us  be  duly  thankful  for  that  informa- 
tion, any  how  I  It  is  so  very  nfew,  very,  for 
people  born  in  distant  parts  of  the  world  to 
meet  in  the  same  city,  and  to  marry ;  such  a 
marvel  and  mystery  can  onlj'  astonish  us  hi 
the  case  of  a  Napo;eon  and  a  Josephine. 
Thomas  Siuiih  and  Betty  Brown  never  yet 
met  and  mamed  unless  bom  next  door  to 
each  other  1  Was  printed  page,  even  Ihe 
page  Harperian  ever  so  wasted  until  the  Ab- 
bott— worse  luck  for  us  all  I — felt  it  his  duty 
to  give  us  this  novelty  of  novelties,  his  new, 
his  pelt^r  ash  new  Life  of  Napoleon!  In 
truth,  in  sad,  in  very  sad  truth,  but  that  we 
have  discerned  his  purpose,  and  choose  to 
defeat  it,  wo  neitjier  could  nor  would  bestow 
one  line  more  upon  such  mere  and  miserable 
book-making.  But  we  have  a  high  and  a  stem 
duty  to  do,  and  we  shall  do  it.  We  must  show 
that  if  the  author  has  but  an  indifferent  liter- 
ary taste ;  that  if,  knowing  how  to  construct  a 
tolerable  sentence  as  to  words,  he  yet  has  nei- 
ther logical  precision  nor  logical  sequence  at 
his  command,  still  less  has  he  that  high  and 
clear  political  morality  without  which  a  writer 
is  pitiably  unfit  to  discuss  the  life  of  such  a 
man  as  Napoleon,  or  the  conduct  towards  him 
of  that  Britain  at  which  this  poorest  of  all 
poor  performances  is  so  evidently  meant  to 
aim  a  heavy  blow,  "  a  heavy  blow,"  indeed, 
and  "great  discouragement"  Just  fancy  a 
Republican,  a  man  who  evidently  detests  the 
limited  monarchy  of  Great  Britain,  just  fancy 
such  a  man  speaking  as  follows  of  the  usurper 
and  blood-stained,  of  that  Napo^on  who  rarely 
either  wrote  or  spoke  but  to  bully  or  to  de- 
ceive. Thus  speaks  the  erudite  and  original 
Abbott  :— 

"There"Cthe  Metropolis  of  France)  "by  their 
united  energies,  which  had  been  fostered  in 
Molitary  studies  and  deepest  musings^  they  won 
for  themselves  the  proudest  throne  upon  which 
ihe  sun  has  ever  risen ;  a  throne  which  in 
power  and  splendor  eclipsed  all  that  had  been 
told  of  Roman  or  Persian,  or  Egyptian  great- 
ness." 

Let  us  take  breath;  such  a  burst  as  that  is 
not  to  be  equalled,  out  of  Abbott's  own  page. 
The  solitary  studies  and  deepest  musings  of 
Josephine  I  There  are  some  jokes  which  are 
not  to  be  laughed  at ; — and  this  is  one  of 


them !    The  dressy,  giddy,  flighty  Creole  Jo- 
sephine, musing  deeply  and  addicting  herself 
to  solitary  studies !     Her  partner  at  the  past 
ball  or  her  dress  for  the  next  coming  ball, 
might  perhaps  cause  her  "deep"  and,  (her 
shameful  extravagance  being  considered,)  we 
should  think  no  very  pleasant,  "  nwsings"— 
Such  were  her  "solitary  studies, *•  oh  Abbott  of 
wordy  Gotham — and  you  know  it!     But  the 
wretchedly  childish  talk  about  Napoleon  and 
his  very  much  overpraised  first  wife  is  a 
merely  yenial  offence,  in  our  estimation,  when 
compared  with  the  servile  adulation  of  their 
blood  cemented  throne.    What  this  writer's 
fellow  republicans  may  think  of  his  worse  than 
slavish  enthusiasm  m  favour  of  the  splendor  of 
a  throne  to  «Fhich  the  usurper  waded  through 
literally  a  sea  of  blood  we  know  not,  bai 
we  will  beg  to  remind  him  that  if  in  power 
and  in  trae  splendor,  "  Roman,  Persian,  and 
Egyptian,  (the  oldest  power  last  mentioned, 
of  course,  for  it  is  the  consecrated  Abbottlsh 
fashion  to  scorn  such  paltry  matters  as  logi- 
cal clearness  and  chronological  ^curacy !) 
had  no  throne  that  could  compare  with  Uiat 
which  Napoleon  usurped,  there  was  a  throne 
which  had  power  enoagh  to  send  him,helples8 
as  the  humblest  criminal,to  brood  in  exile  and 
restraint  over  the  crimes  and  the  follies  by 
which  his  usurped  throne  had  been  only  too 
long   disgraced.    We   leave    "Roman,  and 
Persian,  and  Egyptian"  to  answer  for  them- 
selves ;  we  must  assure  the  erudite  and  Bri- 
tam-hating  writers  and  readers  of  Gotham, 
that  the  British  throne,  at  all  events,  shone 
with  a  splendor  and  wielded  a  power  to  which 
even  the  lauded  Napoleon,  so  beloved  by  con- 
sistent and  liberty-loving  Republicans,  aided 
by  the  nations  that  robber-like  he  invaded  and 
tyrant-like  trampled,  vainly  attempted  resis- 
tance.   How  Napoleon  obtained  his  throne, 
we  shall  have  occxision  briefly  to  discuss,  at 
proper  time  and  in  proper  place ;  we  merely 
point  out  here  that  Mr.  Abbott,  the  Repub- 
lican, has  great  reverence  and  much  laud  for 
that  throne.    At  the  very  commencement  of 
his  anti-British  labours,  and  even  before  he 
has  written  down  a  tithe  of  his  borrowed 
pages  upon  the  juvenile  years  of  his  hero,  he 
is  thus    eloquent  in   praise  of  that  heroes 
wrongfully  acquired  and  bloodstamed  throne. 
jQdge  then  of  his  eagerness  to  heap  fulsome 
praise  upon  that  throne,  and,  by  inference, 
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censure  tipon  the  grand,  the  truthful,  the 
rigbtoous  power  that  struck  down  that  Impe- 
rial throne,  anli  sent  its  tyrannical  occupant 
to  meditate  on,but,infldel  and  ruthless,  prajer- 
less  and  conscienceless,  as  he  was,  not  to  re- 
peat of  his  manifold  crimes  alike  against  €k>d*8 
lairs,  and  jnan^s  rights,  interests,  libertj,  and 
happiness. 

Unskilfal  Biographers  nearly  always  blun- 
der in  their  description  »f  the  childhood  of 
their  hero  ;  they  cut  the  man  up  into  small 
pieces,  jBd  fancy  that  they  are  showing  us  the 
child.    The  truth  is  that  the  childhood  of  the 
most  sanguinary  hero  is  pretty  much  the 
same  in  its  details  as  that  of  the  smallest  pos- 
sible historian.  We  all  munch  cakes  and  fruit, 
(when  procurable)  and  tantalize  our  elders  in 
pretty  much  the  same  fashion.    Juvenile  star 
ganng  and  precocious  melancholy  exist  in 
Napoleonic  histories,  Byronic  Biographie8,and 
fiftieth  rate  novels — but  no  where  else.    The 
mistake  thus  commonly  made  is,  however, 
one  inio  which  mere  compilers,  troubling 
themselves  but  little  about  philosophy  very 
naturally  fall ;  and  we  need  not  wonder  that 
Mr.  Abbott  falls  into  headlong,  seeing  that  of 
pbikwophy  he  is  perfectly  innocent    With  a 
strange  inconsistency  he  tells  us  that  "there 
were  no  tendencies  to  cruelty  in  his  nature, 
and  no  malignant  passion  could  long  hold 
him  in  sabfection,**  and  then,  in  genuine  Ab- 
botian  style   illnstrates   and    enforces  that 
statement  by  adding  that  the  boy's  favourite 
play  tiling   was  a  cannon  weighing  thirty 
pounds,  and  that  "  in  imaginary  battles  be 
saw  whole  squadrons  mown  down  by  the  dis- 
charge of  his  formidable  piece  of  artillery  ;'* 
and  again  *'he  delighted  in  &ncy  to  sweep 
awi^  the  embattled  host  with  his  discharges 
of  grape  shot,  to  see  the  routed  foe  flying  over 
the  plain,  and  to  toitMSS  the  dying  and  the 
dead  wwring  the  ground^^    We  have  never 
been  aecused  of  cruelty,but  should  such  an  ac- 
cusation be  brought  against  us  we  implore  Mr. 
Abbott  not  to  defend  us.    Such  defence  as  a 
his  would  convict  any  man ;  yea,  even  though 
Jds  mature  yean  were  passed  as  peacefully  as 
N^»oleoB's  were  passed  murderously.    The 
tmlh  is  that  only  too  many  circumstances  go 
to  show  that  Napoleon  looa  cruel  by  nature, 
aad'lhat  malignant  passion  could,  and  did 


from  his  very  babyhood  with  the  traditional 
and  blood-thu^ty    Yendetta,    Had  Mr.  Ab- 
bott told  ustfonly  about  the  imaginary  butch- 
eries, or  only  about  the  absence  of  cruel  and 
malignant  passion  we  might  have  been  aide 
to  believe  his  statement;   but  he  must  ex- 
cuse us  for  declining  even  on  his  high  autho- 
rify  to  say  that  white  is  black,  and  black 
white.    Of  two  opposite  statements  we  may 
believe  one — but  we  find  it  impossible,  such 
is  our  British  stolidity,  to  believe  them  both. 
The  story  of  the  cannon  and  the  imaginary  and 
murderous  discharges  of  grape  shot  we  be- 
lieve to  be  quite  true ;  and  we  think  that  the 
murderous  play  of  the  boy  only  foreshadowed 
the  murderous  realities  of  the  man.    We  pre- 
sume that  it  is  by  way  of  strengthening  our 
belief  in  the  freedom  of  the  boy  Napoleon 
from  the  cruelty  and  callousness  to  human 
suffering  which  so  terribly  characterized  the 
man  Napoleon,  our  author  relates  an  aneo* 
dote  to  which,  presently,  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  allude.    Let  us,  in  the  mean  time  ob- 
serve that  Mr.  Abbott  occupies  much  time  in 
relating  trivial  anecdotes  of  Napoleon's  infancy 
while  in  Corsica.    In  the  first  place  those  an- 
ecdotes are  fiuniliar  to  every  school  boy  even 
where  true — in  the  next  place  most  of  them 
are  of  doubtful  authenticity  at  best,  and  are 
utterly  out  of  phtce  in  this  new  life  of  Napo- 
leon even  if  they  ^owe  true.  The  world,  if  it 
wanted  a  new  life  of  Napoleon  at  all,  would 
look  for  something  both  new  and  true  about 
the  man ;  old,  and,  at  best,  doubtful,  triviali* 
ties  about  the  boy  previous  to  his  tenth  year, 
when  he  left  his  dame's  school  i^  Corsica  for 
the  military  school  of  Brienne,  are,  we  must 
tell  even  the  profound  sages  of  the  New  York 
press,  somewhat  out  of  date  in  this  year  ot 
grace  1858. 

From  C(Hrsica,Napo]eon,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Count  Maubeuf  was  sent  to  the 
military  school  at  Brienne ;  even  the  best  an- 
thors  have  said  fully  enough,  if  not  with  a  tri- 
fle to  spare,  about  Napoleon's  career  at  this 
school ;  of  course  Mr.  Abbott,  no^  being  one 
of  the  best  authors,  gives  us  not  only  tha 
deeiesrepetita  of  all  his  Napoleonic  predeces- 
sors,  but  some  of  his  own  superfine  writing 
into  the  bargain.  A  boy  leaving  his  mother 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  prospect  of  hard 


hold  him  in  suljection,  in  a  subjection  ex- 1  fiure,  hard  study,  and  some  hard  fighting,  usu- 
tieme,  even  for  an  Italian,  a  Oondcan,  familiar  I  ally  does,  we  believe,  anticipate  black  Moc- 
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days  with  very  considerable  disgust  We 
have  had  the  trial,  and  we  remember  that 
when  we  found  ourselves  suddenly  thrown 
among  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  young 
pickles  of  our  first,  and  last,school, we  thought 
the  arrangement  which  threw  us  there  a  de- 
ddedly  objectionable  one.  But  we  did  noth- 
ing more  sublime  than  sharing  our  cake  with 
a  "fellow**  to  whom  we  took  a  liking  at  first 
sight  (he  is  now  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  In- 
dia,) and  exchanging  black  eyes  with  another 
whom  we  did  not  like.  But  no  one  has  thought 
fit  to  chronicle  our  sublime  feelings.  Thank 
Heaven,  no  one  is  ever  likely  to  do  so ;  for,  as 
we  said  at  the  outset  of  this  article,  we  have  a 
hard  and  hearty  hatred  for  everything  in  the 
shape  of  humbug.  Our  erudite, though  some- 
what stilted  and  wearisome  friend  Abbott 
very  evidently  does  not  agree  with  us ;  Na- 
poleon even  at  ten  years  old,  and  with  an  an- 
ticipativo  horror  of  long  tasks  and  short  com- 
mons could  be  nothing  less  than  suhlime ! — 
Just  hear  this  eloquent  and  TimD^etter  ash  new, 
Historian. 

"  Forty  years  afterwards  Napoleon  remark 
ed  that  he  never  could  forget  the  pangs  which 
he  then  felt  when  parting  from  his  mother. — 

SUncas  he  waa," a  stoic  of  ttn  years  old  I 

"  his  stoicism  forsook  him^  and  he  wept 

-^lihe  any  other  child  /" 

Come,  come,  at  length  we  get  at  some- 
thing true,  if  at  nothing  remarkably  new  ; 
Napoleon  at  ten  years  old  was,  just  like  any 
other  child !  •  -An  actual  child,bom  of  woman ! 
We  fancied  that  it  must  have  been  so,  but  we 
trust  that  we  are  not  ungrateful  to  Mr.  Ab- 
bott, forxhus  confirming  us  in  our  own  opin- 
ion. But  let  us  proceed  with  our  author's 
sublime'  account  of  the  sublime  chiVi  of  ten 
years  old. 

**  The  ardent  and  studious  boy  was  soon  es- 
tablished in  school  His  companions  regarded 
him  as  a  foreigner,  as  he  spoke  the  Italian 
language,  and  the  French  was  to  him  almost 
an  unknown  tongue.  He  found  that  his  as- 
sociates were  composed  mostly  of  the  sons  of 
the  proud  and  wealthy  nobility  of  France. 
Their  pockets  were  filled  with  money,  and 
hey  indulged  in  the  most  extravagant  expen- 
diture. The  haughtiness  with  which  these 
worthless  sons  of  imperious  but  debauched 
and  enervated  sires  affected  to  look  down  up- 
on the  solitary  and  unfriended  alien  produced 


an  impression  upon  his  mind  tokkhne^er  wm 
effaced:' 

Ah !  Yet  malignant  passions  coald  obtain 
no  permanent  power  over  his  mind  I  Yea! 
and  our  candid  author,  who  would  make  a 
demigod  of  a  surly  malignant  boy  of  ten  yean 
old,  goes  on  to  say  that  Napoleon,  '*  in  an  hoar 
of  bitterness,**  when  probably  some  oldster 
had  boxed  his  ears  for  his  petulance  not  on- 
mingled  with  malignity,  said :  *^  I  hate  those 
French,  and  I  will  do  them  all  the  mischief  in 
my  power  I** 

Mr.  Abbott  seems  to  overlook  one  fare  merit 
of  his  hero ;  the  malignant  promise  above  re- 
corded he  most  signally  fulfilled ;  witness  two 
millions  and  a  half,  at  least,  of  lives  sacrificed 
to  his  selfish  and  insolent  ambition ;  witness 
the  solitary  lanthom  lighting  up  tho  ^rnuit*s 
myrmidons  in  the  castle  ditch  of  Yincennes, 
and  witness  too,  the  blood-stained  snows  of 
Russia ! 

"/»  ceneequence  of  this  state  qf/eeUng^* 
continues  our  author,  ^*  he  secluded  himself 
almost  entirely  from  his  fellow-studtots,  and 
buried  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  maps  and 
his  books.'* 

For  left-handed  praise  commend  us  to  <mr 
new  biographer  of  Napoleon.  Of  iehat  state 
of  feeling  was  seclusion  from  his  fellow-stu- 
dents the  consequence?  Obviously  if^  which 
we  sometimes  doubt,  Mr.  Abbott  means  any* 
thing  by  his^fine  phrases,  obviously,  of  his  ma- 
lignant hate  to  "  the  French,"  because  they 
were  better  provided  than  he  with  pocket  mo* 
ney,  spent  it  cheerfhlly,  and  thought  him 
both  "morose  and  moody,**  as  Mr.  Abbott 
himself  confesses. 

It  is  strange  enough  that  while  our  new 
biographei;  heaps  declamatory  laudation  upon 
his  boy  hero,  he  rarely  borrows  from  better 
authors  a  single  anecdote  which  does  not  tdl, 
and  tell  strongly,  too,  against  that  hero. 
Everyone  has  read  of  young  Napoleon's  snow 
fortification  at  Brienne.  Being  rather  worse 
provided  with  fi^ct  than  with  "words,  words, 
words,  see  you,"  Mr.  Abbott  gives  us  this  terp 
novel  anecdote  at  full  length.  Our  readers, 
of  course,  remember  that  malignity,  according 
to  Mr.  Abbott,  and  cruelty,  fbrmed  no  part  of 
Napoleon's  natural  temper.  Our  logical  l^ 
grapher  thus  supports  his  statement  "  The 
winter  of  1784  was  one  of  mrasiial  mkmtf. 
Large  quantities  of  snow  ^  whioh  so  oom* 
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pl^dy  blocked  ap  the  walks  that  the  students 
of  Brienne  could  find  but  little  amusement 
without  doora.  Napoleon  proposed  that,  to 
beguile  the  weaiy  hours,  they  should  erect  an 
extensive  fortification  of  snow,  with  entrench- 
ments, and  bastions,  parapets,  ravelines,  and 
horn  works.  He  had  studied  the  science  of 
lortification  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and 
under  his  superintendence  the  works  were 
conceired  i|pd  executed  according  to  the  strict. 
est  rules  of  art  The  power  of  bis  mind  now 
displayed  itself;  no  one  thought  of  question- 
mg  the  authority  of  Napoleon.  He  planned 
and  directed,  while  a  hundred  busy  hands, 
with  unquestioning  alacrity,  obeyed  his  will. 
Tlie  works  rapidly  rose,  and  in  such  perfection 
of  science  as  to  attract  crowds  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Brienne  for  their  inspection.  Napoleon 
divided  the  school  into  two  armies,  one  being 
entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  works.  While 
the  other  composed  the  host  of  the  besiegers. 
He  took  upon  himself  the  command  of  both 
bodies,  now  heading  the  besiegers  in  the  des- 
perate assault,  and  now  animating  the  besieged 
to  an  equally  vigorous  defence.  For  several 
weeks  this  mimic  warfare  continued,  during 
which  time  many  severe  wounds  were  received 
on  both  sides.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  when 
the  bullets  of  snow  were  flying  thick  and  fast, 
one  of  the  subordinate  officers  venturing  to 
disobey  the  commands  of  his  general.  Napo- 
leon felled  him  to  th^  earth,  inflicting  a  wound 
which  lift  a  Kcvrfor  Z(/»." 

And  it  is  of  this  savage  Corsican  boy  that 
Mr.  Abbott,  almost  in  the  very  page  in  which 
he  retails  without  acknowledgement  to  any 
one,  this  twenty  times  told  tale,  would  have 
08  believe  that  cruelty  and  malignity  were  not 
a  part  of  his  nature.  Mr.  Abbott  makes,  as 
we  have  remarked,  no  acknowledgment  to 
any  one  for  the  twenty  times  told  tales  with 
which  he  so  thickly  studs  his  unnecessary 
Life  of  Napoleon.  We  greatly  prefer,  how- 
ever, even  the  old  anecdotes  that  he  borrows 
to  the  very  new  light  in  which  he  would  have 
us  see  them.  He  protests  that  his  hero  was 
not  cruel;  and  he  shows  him  to  have  been 
firom  his  veriest  childhood,  omel  both  actively 
and  passively,  malignant  both  in  thought  and 
in  act 

^All  this  would,  no  doubt,  be  of  small  conse- 
<Pbnce  to  any  one  but  Mr.  Abbott,  only  that 
he  very  obvbiidy  intends  to  earry  the  same 


systematic  misreasonmg  into  his  history  of 
the  maturer  years  of  bis  hero.  Now  this  we 
must  once  and  for  all  tell  him  that  we  will  by 
no  means  permit  him  to  do,  without  frank  and 
open  opposition.  Whether  Napoleon  was  a 
surly,  morose  boy,  always  moody  and  ui(s#- 
cial,  and  sometimes  malignant  in  thought  and 
cruel  in  act,  we  should  not  have  spent  so  much 
time  in  discussing,  but  that  Mr.  Abbott*8 
strange  misreasoning  and  bold  assumption  on 
this  point  convince  us  that  his  purpose  is  simi- 
larly to  eulogise  and  apologise  for  the  man  Na- 
poleon. This,  we  repeat,  we  cannot  and  will  not 
permit  If  Napoleon,  general,  consul,  emperor, 
was  a  good  man  as  well  as  what  we  all  confess 
him  to  have  been,  a  great  genins,  though  a 
vastly  overrated  one,  then  Britain  was  the 
worst  of  persecutors — as  it  seems  to  us  that 
Mr.  Abbott  wishes  inferentially,  at  least,  to 
show.  There  are,  no  doubt,  only  too  many 
Americans  who  would  cheer  Mr.  Abbott  to 
the  echo  for  blackening  the  British  character, 
and  perhaps  Mr.  Abbott  is  not  without  full 
knowledge  that  his  historical  achievements 
will  be  very  palatable  to  the  French  and 
their  self-constituted  ruler  of  the  present  day. 
But  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  pay  much 
respect  to  the  national  prejudices  of  either 
Americans  or  Frenchmen.  Admitting  Napo> 
leon  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  genius,  we 
think,  on  the  one  hand,  that  that  genius  was 
greatly  overrated,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  first  to  last,  it  was  always  selfishly,  and 
often  vilely  exerted.  To  faetB  we,  equally 
with  any  writer,  French  or  American,  have 
access.  Will  those  facts  be  again  and  again 
repeated  as  hitherto  Mr.  Abbott  has  repeated 
them  ?  We  shall  merely  hint,  firstly,  that  we 
could  do  without  his  repetition,  and  secondly, 
that  proper  acknowledgment  of  his  obligations 
to  his  authorities  would  not  by  any  means 
degrade  or  dishonor  even  so  eminent  a  person 
as  a  New  York  author.  On  the  other  hand, 
will  the  fiicts  be  accompanied,  as  heretofore, 
by  unquestionably  new,  but  as  unquestionably 
unsound,  comments?  In  that  case  we  will 
without  ruth  and  without  stint,  oppose,  ex- 
pose, and  denounce,  those  comments,  to  the 
laughter  of  all  sound  reasoners,  and  to  the 
sterner  censure  of  all  just  men.  Thus  fiur, 
Vierety  dealing  with  Mr.  Abbott*s  rather  ab- 
surd than  actually  mischievous  history  of  Na* 
poleon's  boyhood,  we  have  not  felt  either 
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obliged  to,  or  warranted  in,  anything  like  vety 
aertous  comment  But  when  we  proceed,  as 
we  aball  in  our  next  paper,  to  glance  at  the 
life  of  the  man  Ni4>oleon,  the  case  will  he 
very  different  It  will  no  longer  be  writer 
commenting  upon  writer;  we  shall  have  the 
higher  and  more  sacred  task  of  showing  that 
though  we  do  not  for  an  instant  denj  Napo- 
leon^s  great  talents — ^his  genius,  if  .folks  prefer 
that  word — we  do  affirm  that  he  ^soild  be,  and 
too  often  was,  so  dishonorable,  so  guilty  of 
falsehood,  dishonesty,  and  cruelty,  in  the  rery 
fullest  and  worst  sense  of  those  word^,  and 
that  he,  consequently,  was  so  great  a  scourge 
to  the  world  (and  that  too  firom  merely  selfish 
moti^esX  that  if  after  Waterloo  ho  had  been 
sent  to  the  scaffold,  or  to  the  castle  ditch  of 
Yincennes,  instead  of  to  St  ^elena,  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe,  apd  more  especially  the  so- 
Tereign  of  England,  would  hare  been  fully  jus- 
tified even  in  that  extreme  severity,  which  we 
may  add  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  that  se- 
verity, by  deterring  another  Napoleon  firom 
tampering  with  the  lil>erties  of  his  country, 
might  have  proved  the  means  of  saving  that 
country  fit>m  ineffitble  present  disgrace,  and 
Borope— perhaps  America  also — from  the 
frightful  and  sinful  waste  of  bk>od  and  trea- 
sure which  the  whim,  the  fimded  interest,  or 
the  hereditary  bad  &ith  of  oim  man  mi^  at 
any  one  moment  cause  to  eommence. 

We  are  not  of  the  time  serving  nor  of  the 
courtly ;  we  speak  strongly  l>ecause  we  feel 
warmly ;  and  we  plainly  repeat  what  we  have 
already  said,  that  we  believe  this  exceedingly 
ill  executed  compilation  wotfld  never  have  been 
attempted  but  with  a  view  to  such  eulogy  of  Na- 
poleon the  First  as  would  at  once  gratify  Napo- 
leon the  Second,  and  throw  discredit  upon  Eng- 
land, as  having  unjustly  persecuted  the  former; 
and  we  also  repeat  that  we  will  not  permit  this 
to  be  done  without  offering  all  the  opposition 
which  a  writer  can  offer  without  forfeiture  of 
■elf-respect,  or  neglect  of  just  so  much  reapeet 
as  a  hostile  writer  hasa  right  to  e^ect  We 
shall,  throughout,  justify  every  comment  of 
our  own  by  appeal  not  only  to  high  and  deci- 
•ive  authoridds,  buttjUiM'to  Mr.  Abbott's  own 
wholesale  l>onMring  therefh>m,  and  we  shall 
fidrly  appeal  to  our  readers  to  decide  betw^ 
our  commentaries  and  those  of  Mr.  AblK>tt 

We  repeat  that,  while  only  the  small  scribes 
of  th^  literary  Lower  Empire  of  New  York 


borrowed  from  our  writings,  yet  libelled  oar 
national  character,  we  did  not  caie  to  inter- 
fere. But  when  more  respectable  writers  in- 
directly censure  our  country  by  equally  ab- 
surd And  exaggerated  eulogy  of  a  gifted  man, 
indeed,  but  so  bad  and  so  baneful  a  roan,  that 
our  country  was  compelled  to  hurl  him  from 
his  bad  eminence,  we  are  ready  to  enter  the 
lists,  and  to  keep  them,  too,  against  all  comers* 

"And  Qodihow  the  rightr'^ 
Even  apart  from  the  fact  that  exaggerated  eu- 
logy of  Napoleon  the  First^is,  at  the  least,  in- 
directly, a  bill  of  indictment  against  those 
who  smote  him  down,  there  are  other  reasons' 
for  censuring  and,  if  possible,  checking,  subb 
eulogy.    It  is  contrary  to  sound  morality,  it 
is  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  worid, 
and  it  is  just  at  present  more  especially  and 
m<M^  mischievously  ill-timed,  as  being  only  too 
well  calculated  to  give  increased  confidence 
and  influence  to  an  audacious  usurper,  who, 
Heaven  knows,  is  quite  well  enough  inclined 
to  imitate  all  the  worst  actions,  civil  or  waiw 
like,  of  the  world's  highly-gifted,  but  detesta- 
bly selfish,  scourge,  Napoleon  L  Suchencoor- 
,agement  no  right-minded  man  should  either 
give,  or  allow  to  be  given — so  far  as  he  has 
the  power  to  n^utralixe  it  by  a  stem  appeal 
to  the/aeti  qf  hittorp.    Of  slavish  eulogy  and 
senseless  rhodomontade,  conquerors  and  tj* 
rants  can  ^ways  get  only  too  much.    The 
time  has  come  when  usurpation  must  be  called 
by  its  true  name,  and  when  we  must  so  write 
the  history  of  dead  tyrants,  who  murdered 
men  and  broke  the  hearts  of  women  and 
children  in  the  prosecution  of  their  own  selfish    \_ 
and  dishonest  schemes,  that  living  tyrants  ^ 
may  know  that  their  posterity  will  not  pro*  ^ 
nounce  their  final  judgment  in  the  honeyed 
phrase  of  supple  courtiers,  or  of  venal  or  iga<^    . 
rant  scribes,  hut  in  the  scathing  and  pitiless    * 
language  of  TRUTH,  that  truth  which  our     ~ 
good  old  adage  tells  us  will  shame  the  Devil» 
and  whkh,  therefore,  we  may  reasonably  hope^ 
will  do  something  towards  shaming  his  d«r> 
ling  and  zealous  sons  and  serritors  here  oa 
earth. 

Tes!  It  is  high  time  that  our  mere  and  ag- 
gressive conquerors  and  tyrants  should  bs 
held  ap  to  tha  nini^  fear  and  detestatkm  of 
that  world  of  which  they  have  during  so 
many  ages  bcsa  a  chief  curse  and  a  chief 
calamity. 
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NOW. 

*«  Ariael  for  the  day  is  pMing, 

While  you  lie  dreamine  on ; 
four  broUiera  are  cased  m  armor, 

And  forth  to  the  fight  are  gone ; 
Yoor  pkee  in  the  ranks  awaita  yoo ; 

Each  man  has  s  psrt  to  play ; 
The  past  and  the  nitare  are  nothing 

In  the  lace  of  the  stem  to-day. 

Arise  from  your  dreams  of  the  future— 

Of  gaining  a  hard  fought  field ; 
Of  storming  the  airy  fortress ; 

Of  bidding  the  giant  yield ; 
Your  future  has  deeds  of  glory. 

Of  honor  (God  grant  it  may  I) 
But  your  arms  will  nerer  be  stroager. 

Or  needed  as  now — to-day. 

Arisel    If  the  past  detdn  you. 

Her  sunshines  and  storms  forget; 
No  chal|p  so  unworthy  to  hold  you 

As  those  of  a  vain  regret; 
Sad  or  bright,  she  is  lifeless  erer ; 

Cast  her  phantom  arms  away. 
Nor  look  biusk,  sare  to  learn  Uie 

Of  a  nok>ler  strife  to-day. 

Arise!  for  the  liour  is  passing; 

The  sound  that  you  dimly  hear. 
Is  your  enemy  marohing  to  battle, 

Bise !  rise  1  for  the  foe  is  here! 
Stay  not  to  brighten  your  weapons 

Or  the  hour  wUl  strike  at  la^t ; 
And  from  dreams  of  a  ooming  battle, 

Tou  win  waken  and  find  it  past.** 
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III. 

TwE  eTesing  preceding  the  ezcursi«n  to  Saint 
IMz,  the  doge  dined«  mufamiUey  from  a  dish  of 
ioup  tnd  a  phite  of  turnips  and  boiled  sparrows, 
mbt  ne  was  engaged  in  the  task  of  introduchig 
Me  into  his  8]^m,  the  dogaressa  with  her 
kead  shoulders,  regarded  him  with  frowning 
kttks,  he  an  the  whUe  bending  his  nose  orer  hS 
|l»le,  and  not  daring  eren  to  speak  a  sbgle  word, 
ir  fear  of  thereby  proToking  an  explosion.    The 

S^signoria,  a  larce  but  handsome  girl,  with 
ofiTofy  andhairof  ebon,  was  eating  her 
r  in  sUenee  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 
After  the  silence  bad  continiM  fbr  a  rather 
hMtbeood  period,  *  May  I  presume  toask  you,' 
■idthedoc^ffessato  her  husband,  *  what  is  It 
7M  are  dreaaring  about?  Is  it,  as  usual,  of  a 
IMe  of  che«  at  the  Gift  Florain  f* 

'  I  should  haTO  tiiought  you  would  haye  been 
viB  pleased  with  mj  i^ng  to  theCalS  Flondn. 
tesflur  meeting  tte  eng^eer  there  proeured 
m  an  tBTitation  to  the  fite  at  St.  Mix. 

'80  i»,'  repBed  the  dogaressa,  *  the  Gaff 
IWnio,  liia  aieeling  with  Uie  enginefr,  and  the 

*Oeoli»»dfinompi«eS08>ToLiU.  ' 
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iuTitation  to  St.  FeUz,  haye  only  been  causes  of 
expense.  And  besides,  what  do  you  think  I  care 
myselffor  any  pleasure  parties?  It  is  only  our 
daughter  that  I  oyer  thine  of;  and  I  would  ask 
you,  are  you  a  father,  or  are  you  made  of  marble  ?* 

*  If  human  blood  would  sell,'  responded  her 
husband,  *  I  would  spiU  mine,  and  giye  the  pro- 
ceeds to  our  daughter.  But  what  can  I  do  f 
How  ecm  I  get  any  money  f  Who  shaU  I  ask 
for  it,  and  what  shall  I  say  to  them  ? 

*  What  haye  I  to  do  with  such  matters  at  aUt 
asked  the  dogaressa ;  '  you  cannot  haye  mention- 
ed them  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  em- 
barrasshiff  me.  All  I  know  is,  that  you  must 
giye  a  ImII  before  the  spring  is  oyer,  and  two  or 
Uiree  musical  parties,  in  order  that  people  may 
hear  our  daughter's  yoice.  Moreoyer,  the  whole 
fashionable  world  is  ab  ut  to  repair  to  the  waters 
of  Recoaro,  audit  is  necessary  that  we  should 
pass  at  least  a  month  there,  and  also,  m  oftoi. 
(imiftheseasonofthe  water,  that  we  should  g* 
in  the  eyenings  in  an  open  condola  to  the  Fresco, 
and  further  to  the  fite  of  the  Eedemptare,  This 
is  the  least  that  a  father  could  think  of  doing  fbr 
his  daughter.  So,  of  course,  I  shan  expect  yoa 
to  do  this  for  us.' 

*  But  where  on  earth,'  exclaimed  ihe  astonish- 
ed doge — *  but  where  on  earth  do  you  suppose 
that  I  can  find  the  money  necessary  to  defnty  so 
many  expenses?  A  ball,  two  or  Uiree  musicil 
parties,  a  yoyage  to  Recoaro,  and  trips  to  the 
Fresco,  how  do  you  think  that  I  ean  pay  fbr 
themf 

'  I  am  going  to  teU  you,'  was  his  wife's  re- 
sponse. 'Since your  immortal  ancestors — may 
God  bless  them  t — ^haye  dissipated  their  property, 
and  left  none  of  it  for  you,  in  order  to  sustain  the 
lustre  of  their  name,  you  must  agree  to  let  the 
second  story  of  your  paUce,  and  place  a  notice 
on  your  door  aAing  for  a  lodger.  We  haye  a 
little  furniture  Kat  we  do  not  use,  and  half  of  ' 
what  is  in  this  room  we  could  do  without  Let 
us,  then,  rent  half  our  house  and  half  our  fur- 
niture to  the  French  engineer.' 

Upon  hearing  this,  fcf  once  the  patrician 
blushed.  *  But  eyery  one  in  Venice,'  he  replied, 
after  a  few  moments,  *  would  hear  of  the  affair, 
and  would  know  that  we  bad  let  for  hire  the 
chambers  in  which  the  ancestors  of  Catherine 
Comaro  were  wont  to  sleep,  and  that  a  stranger 
Uy  in  the  bed  in  which  died  the  great  admirals 
of  the  Adriatic  r^ 

*WeIl,  and  what  of  all  thatr  was  hiswifo> 
answer.  *Do  you  imagine  that  there  is  a  Tene-^ 
tian  who  is  not  aware  of  our  debts  and  our 
poverty,  and  the  poor  fore  we  Uve  upon  f  Lei 
out  for  hire,  and  eyen  sell,  if  it  be  necessary,  but 
procure  something  to  eat  and  drink,  and  robe*  ' 
for  your  daughter  to  wear  I  Haye  I  brought  a 
daughter  like  that  into  the  world,  in  ordier  i^ 
let  her  iron  her  ownUnenf  Be  a  lather  flrst,^ 
and  then  the  descendant  of  the  great  admft:«lk 
of  the  Adriatic  after,  when  you  can  f 

*To  get  into  debt,'  replied  the  d^^  *to  Uye 
by  means  ol  artful  expedients,  or  eyen  by  yit^ 
subterfuges,  is  nothing  if  honor  be  safe,  an)  one 
has  no  need  to  blush  before  one's  peers.  Stn^ 
you  shan  haye  your  wilL  I  wifi  sleep  in  a  do- 
mestic chamber  and  let  mine,  and  you  shall  go 
to  Recoaro.*  ^^  1 
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This  detormiuUion  left  (he  p«trieita  no  more 
appetite,  and  be  therefore  rose  from  the  table, 
and  went  out  The  dogareasa  had  been  inform 
ed  that  the  French  Engineer  was  in  search  of 
•ztensive  lodgings,  which  would  be  large  enongh 
to  enable  him  to  establish  his  offices  under  the 
same  roof  as  his  private  apartments,  and  the 
next  day,  during  the  banquet  at  the  sail  works 
of  St  Felix,  she  contrived  to  offer  him  the 
second  story  of  her  palace,  and  with  so  much 
insistance,  that  the  young  man  could  not  possibly 
refuse  engaging  it  The  imprudent  gaUant,  at 
tibe  dogaressa*8  particular  entreaty,  consented  to 
lease  the  lodgings  for  a  year,  and  to  pay  for 
them  the  enormous  price  of  160  francs  per 
month.  On  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  at  the 
palace,  the  dogaressa  brought  to  him  a  minute 
of  the  lease,  prepared  by  hersell.  It  contained, 
amongst  others,  the  two  following  clauses : — 

^lUm — ^The  signora  bdng  obliged  by  her  high 
position  to  receive  much  o<  mpany,  and  to  give 
musical  and  dancing  parties,  which  the  engineer 
will  be  pleased  to  attend  whenever  he  can,  as  a 
neighbor  and  a  friend,  it  is  agreed  that  on  all  ball 
and  par^  days,  the  principal  apartments  of  the 
engineer  shall  be  opened  to  the  guestii,  invited 
by  the  signora. 

'  lian^ln  consideration  of  the  aga  and  qnality 
of  the  young  ugnorinii,  the  en  ineer  engages  to 
place  bis  gondola  and  his  gondoliers  at  her  ser- 
vice whenever  she  shall  express  her  desure  to  go 
to  the  Fresco.' 

Kot  long  after  the  engineer  had  ugned  the 
lease  containing  these  two  clauses,  he  received 
A  pathetic  note  from  the  dogaressa,  in  which 
4ihe  supplicated  the  pregiatiuimo  %ignor  to  pay 
4n  advance  the  first  month^s  rent,  and  the 
•engineer,  like  a  good  young  man,  complied  with 
th^  request.  On  the  next  Monday  they  took 
ibis  principal  apartments  for  the  purpose  of  a 
dancing  party,  to  which  he  was  invited ;  but  as 
%e  did  not  care  to  go,  he  slept  upon  a  bench  in 
the  Cafe  Florain,  whilst  the  guests  of  the  doga* 
(Tessa  danced  in  his  own  chamber.  He  took  a 
pleasure  at  first  in  conducting  the  ladies  to  the 
Vreseo,  but  be  was  mostly  accustomed  on  such 
•occasions  to  dine  with  the  commandmg  officer, 
■and  when  this  was  the  case,  the  dogaressa  and 
her  daughter  did  not  wait  for  him,  but  returned 
•without  him,  leavine  him  no  gondola  m  which  to 
l>e  taken  home ;  and  this  he  did  not  find  to  be 
4>ver  convenient  Still,  however,  he  put  up 
trith  it,  and  with  a  tiMusand  other  similar  things, 
<lbr  the  more  patience  he  exhibited,  the  more 
ihey  attempted  to  get  out  of  him.  As  for  the 
•doge,  the  only  benefit  which  accrued  to  him  out 
of  the  matter  was  the^mons  new  hat  which  bad 
'to  scandalized  Colette.  It  was  bat  a  small  share 
'of  the  rent  paid  by  the  engineer  that  kt  could 
«i^nage  to  get  hold  of— absohitely  no  share  in 
.  Ml}^.  It  was  all  in  -vain  that  he  repreeented 
to  her  that  a  poor  gondolier  had  carried  tliem  to 
and  fro  for  a  whole  month  co  credit— not  a  £u^ 
thing  of  money  would  aha  give  upon  any  plea. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  if  it  had  been  otherwise 
M^co  would  have  been  none  the  richer,  for  the 
magnifico  signor  would  have  assuredly  turned 
the  sum  he  received  into  another  channel,  in 
•r^  to  meet  demands  of  %  ipore  pressing 
dbaracter.  It  wfts  in  thk  ooi\janot«r«  thiyi,^  ex- 


tracted his  loan  from  the  French  engineer.  We 
have  seen  how  our  friend  Marco  had  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  negotiation ;  but  the .  sua 
that  it  consisted  of,  instead,  as  tlie  gondolier 
imagmed,  of  ten  millions  svanzicks,  was  only  a 
hundred  francs.  From  the  patrician's  point  of 
view,  the  wages  of  the  nlcolitto  did  not  con- 
stitute a  debt  which  compromised  dishonour, 
whilst  the  humble  condition  of  bis  creditor  ren- 
dered him  littie  dangerous,  and  the  doge  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  paying  a  debt,  even  sop- 
posing  that  his  pockets  were  fuU  of  monej(,  bo- 
fore  he  had  exhausted  his  whole  stock  of  excuses, 
which,  in  the  case  of  Marco,  he  had  not  any- 
thing near  done.  He  knew  that  he  could  ex> 
pend  his  money  with  far  more  advantage  to 
himself  in  making  good  some  losses  at  the  card- 
table,  givmg  gratuities  to  a  number  of  domestics 
and  presents  to  various  noble  ladies  of  his 
acquaintance ;  and,  above  all,  in  opening  new 
credits  by  paying  some  littie  upon  account  of 
old  ones  ;  and  accordingly  this  was  what  he  did 
with  it  As  soon  as  he  had  touched  the  hundred 
francs,  his  radiant  and  triumphant  countenance 
awoke  suspicions  in  the  hiind  of  the  aogaressa, 
but  the  season  for  the  waters  was  commencing, 
and  the  signora  and  the  signorina  set  out  for 
Recoaro  on  the  morrow  of  the  ball  for  which  the 
nicolitto  had  observed  some  of  the  preparatioaa. 


OBAPTKR  IT. 

As  for  Marco,  he  returned  to  his  old  occiipati<m 
ip  consequence  of  the  remonstrances  of  hie 
young  brother,  he  pUced  under  the  protection  of 
the  contrabandists  himself,  his  fortune,  his  love 
and  his  marriage,  whicli  last  the  faithlessness  ol 
the  magnifico  signor  had  so  long  delayed.  He 
repaired  one  evening  to  a  venduea-de^no,  which 
he  knew  to  be  frequented  bv  contrabandists,  and 
placed  himself  in  an  upright  posture  against  a 
wall,  with  his  finger  on  his  lips,  like  a  statue  of 
Harpocrates,'to  watch  the  proceedimgs  of  the 
drinkers  of  black  wine  who  were  gathered  witbfai. 
From  the  far  end  of  the  tap-room,  a  middle-aged 
man,  with  a  red  beard,  who  was  in  cloee  c<m»r-  * 
ence  wijth  two  o'd  nicolitti,  kept  his  eyee  fixetf 
upon  him  for  some  time.  At  last,  Marco  coold 
hear  him  sey  to  his  companions,  *  You  are  pas^ 
the  age;  but  here  is  a  younff  fellow  who  win  noe 
hesitate,  I  am  sure,  and  wno  will  be  just  the 
man.' 

'  What  is  it  yoa  are  allading  to!'  asked  MaiM 
upon  this,  addressing  himself  to  the  red-bearded 
man  who  had  made  the  remark,  and  who  «■• 
evidentiy  a  faster  contrabandist  ' 

'  The  task  we  want  to  set  you,'  was  his  answer, 
'  is  thai  of  going  to  Fnsma.' 

'  Well,'  responded  Maroo,  *  I  accept ;  and  to* 
morrow  will  risk  the  adventure.  But  what  It 
your  merchandise  oompoaed  o^  let  me  aek  V 

*  A  case  of  cutlery,'  replied  the  contrabandael^ 
*  a  bale  of  English  stuffs,  and  fifly  poimda  of 
Levant  tobacco.    The  value  of  the  wh<^  is  aboa*  - 
four  hundred  and  fifij  sTaniioks,  and  yonr  wafts 
shallbetenoftbenu' 

As  evidence  that  he  agreed  to  the  prepoial» 
and  in.  plaoe  of  signsLtnre,  seal  and  stamp,  th* 
gondolier  made  a  sign  ot  tbe  crQ^  and  then  tli# 
bargiun  was  conc)iSdjml^     Yemijfi^  beiqg  a  ^9* 
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port,  the  merchuidlSe  of  i^  coontries  can  enter 
It  wiifaoat  paying  duty,  Mid  consequently,  those 
vtio  c«n  mmnage  to  elude  the  yigitance  of  the 
▲«8lmn  oficera  of  cnstone  and  poHce,  can  make 
*  gimt  proitby  smuggling  them  thence  illto 
▼aHovs  porttoas  of  the  n^ghbouring  territory. 
But  to  escape  these  human  bulKdogs  is  no  easy 
Caak,  and  ten  STanmeks  was  not  too  much  by  any 
means  to  repay  the  risk  run  by  our  friend  Marco 
in  attempting  the  perilous  enterprise. 

On  the  morrow,  just  at  noonday,  his  gondola 
tniTersed  the  canal  of  the  Oindecca,  wtHch  is  a 
▼eritable  arm  of  the  sea,  and  directed  itself  obli< 
^•aly  toward  the  opposite  coast  The  officers 
«if  etiatOBS  wha  were  promenading  the  shore  turn- 
ed their  eys  towards  It  but  only  supposed  that  it 
«raa  taking  a  stranger  to  the  Ohuroh  of  the  re- 
4eemer,  or  conducting  one  of  the  numerous  Eng- 
fish  Tisitors,  who  are  so  fond  of  goine  thither,  to 
Ihe  middle  of  theoelebrated  canal  Omtno,  famous 
fior  its  being  the  scene  of  the  nocturnal  noyades 
^  the  Council  of  Ten.  The  gondola  did  really 
tarn  into  this  canal,  but  hardly  had  it  proceeded 
twenty  paces  down  it,  ere  it  made  a  sudden  turn, 
and  darted  oif  in  the  direction  of  Fusina.  Upon 
this,  a  customs*  boat,  with  fosr  rowers,  put  itself 
instantly  in  pursuit,  and  gained  erery  moment 
upon  the  gondok.  One  of  the  oiBcers  of  cua- 
toms  who  was  in  the  boat  shouted  to  the  flying 
nicolitti  to  draw  ap,  botofooarse  they  refused 
to  obey  any  sa^  mandate.  This  greatly  irritated 
the  officer,  however,  and  he  seised  thereupon  an 
<wr,  and,  as  soon  as  he  came  near  enough,  struck 
at  the  gondolier  with  all  his  strength.  Marco 
UH  beneath  the  blow,  with  his  shoulder  broken. 

About  an  hour  after,  Digia  was  drawing  water 
in  the  court  of  the  ducal  palace,  the  Coletio, 
blubbering  with  sorrow  and  anger,  came  to  an- 
nounce to  her  brother  that  his  brother  had 
&ilen  from  the  good  graces  of  the  Madonna  of  the 
contrabandists,  and  was  at  that  moment  in  the 
cItU  hospital,  with  a  broken  shoulder.  At  the 
mention  of  this  terrible  word,  *  hospital,'  the 
Pagota — forgetting  her  brazen  waterjugs,  which 
she  had  set  down  for  a  moment  on  the  edge  of 
one  of  the  wells— ran  oflf  at  her  fleetest  speed, 
and  did  not  stop  till  she  reached  the  church  of 
St.  Maria,  Formosa,  at  whose  shrine  she  staid  to 
offer,  in  passing,  a  taper  costing  four  sous,  think- 
ing that  it  would  be  well  thus  to  pUce  herself 
and  Marco  under  the  protection  of  a  Madonna 
leas  an  enemy  to  laws  and  authority  than  that  of 
tbe  contrabandists.  Like  the  great  minority  of 
those  belonging  to  his  class,  Marco  had  a  pro- 
fbund  horror  of  the  hospital,  founded  upon  the 
absurd  belief  that  patients  were  suffered  to  die 
in  it,  in  order  to  furnish  subjects  for  the  dissect- 
ing knife ;  and  the  fear  of  death  in  his  eyes  was 
iKHhing  compared  with  the  fear  of  that  use  which 
be  imi^ned  would  be  made  of  his  body  in  the 
eirent  thereof.  Digia  found  the  patient  in 
dwpaif ;  for  he  was  al>ont  to  undergo  a  Tery 
tM^fhl  operation,  and  was  firmly  conTinced,  for 
his  own  part,  that  he  was  about  to  be  sent  on 
tie  long  Toyage.  Olothed  in  Tery  tight  gar- 
ments, and  fixed  upon  his  bed  in  such  a  manner 
timt  he  could  not  more,  Marco,  with  his  cheeks 
bwth  bathed  with  tean,  kept  oTinoing,  by  heaTT 
gloans,  his  partidpatioa  in  the  sentiment  whie^ 
&e  iobs  of  his  bMibm  tad  nustoess,  as  irsU  as 


their  moumfhl  looVs,  eridently  showed  that  thcf 
entertained  respecting  him,  namely,  that  he  was 
a  lost  man.  A  young  sister  of  the  hospital, 
attracted  towards  them  by  this  lamentable  con* 
cert,  gently  reproached  the  gondolier  with  his 
ingradtude,  and  the  Pagota  with  her  ignorance. 
Evidence  and  reason  could  not  triumph  very 
easily  over  prefudices  so  deeply  rooted  as  were 
Digia  and  Marco's ;  but  still  the  words  of  the 
nun  ha(^  much  effect  on  their  rude  minds,  and 
Marco  at  last  condescended  to  believe  that  hi 
any  rate  this  good  sister  was  not  in  league  with 
the  dissectors,  and  Digia  to  re-accept  her  assu- 
rance that  her  lover  should  be  restored  to  her 
within  six  weeks  or  so.  He  was  so  in  reality,  a€ 
about  five  weeks  thence ;  but  he  was  still  feeblo 
and  incapable  of  working,  and  Digia  had  to  d^^j 
the  expenses  of  his  convalescence,  and  to  seU 
her  golden  ear-rings,  to  enable  her  to  do  so. 
This  last  resource  exhausted,  the  two  lover| 
found  themslves  both  mund  in  body,  but  abso- 
lutely destitute,  and  deprived  of  everything. 

Such  were  the  trials  which  drew  the  teart 
from  the  eyes  of  Digia,  as  she  carried  the  wate^ 
for  my  bath.  When  the  padrona  de  easa  had  r&> 
counted  them  all  to  me,  I  repaired — the  houf 
of  dinner  being  at  hand — to  the  trattoria  of  Sig- 
ner Marseille,  at  which  a  large  apartment  is  re- 
served especially  for  Frenchmen.  I  recounted 
to  those  of  my  compatriots  whom  I  found  there, 
and  the  engineer  himself  happened  to  be  amongst 
them,  the  adventures  of  Digia  and  Marco,  their 
love,  poverty,  and  their  troubles.  One  of  my 
convives  took  the  initiative  in  getting  up  a  sub- 
scription in  favor  of  the  unfortunate  lovers,  and 
the  engineer  promised  to  authorise  the  doge  to  pay 
over  to  Marco  those  famoud  monthly  instalments 
which  were  to  pay  ofl  his  loan.  We  sent  our 
padrona  with  the  collective  amount  of  our  sub- 
scriptions to  the  nicolitto  (we  learned  afterwards 
that  the  rascal  only  paid  over  a  third  of  it,  pi^ 
ting  the  remainder  into  his  own  pocket,)  and 
Marco,  when  he  received  the  unexpected  wind- 
fall^ set  himself  to  work  to  frame  new  castles  in 
the  air,  of  a  still  more  gorgeous  character  th^ 
those  which  were  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  promises  made  by  the  magnifico  signor: 
and  he  actually  believed  himself  to  be  placed 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  Fren(^ ' 
government.  He  was  just  about  to  buy  the  wed- 
ding rinff,  together  with  a  pair  of  slippers,  for  hjs 
bride,  when  a  circumstance  occurred  which  he 
had  not  in  the  least  calcuUted  upon. 


T. 

Upok  the  quay  of  SUvoniaus,  three  strangers, 
very  differently  clothed,  were  standing  chatting 
together,  as  they  drank  a  cup  each  of  the  bladk 
coffee  which  was  belne  offered  for  sale,  at  a  son 
the  cup,  by  a  limonaaier.  Tney  had  met  eadi 
other  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  but  they 
were  all  alike  unoccupied  with  business  and  with 
no  more  important  task  upon  their  hands  than 
of  killing  time.  The  most  aged  of  the  three,  who 
wore  the  red  costume  of  an  Albanian,  was  come 
to  Venice  to  gather  thalers  from  the  exchanger^ 
for  the  queen  of  Bavaria,  a  profitable  busiossa, 
seeing  that  thalers  transported  thence  from  Ve^*. 
ios  gained  thirty  eenthnes  each  in  Talue.  Tho 
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•eeond,  who  wore  upon  his  hoAd  a  torbAo,  and 
«pon  hii  loot  a  pair  of  ononnoiiBlj  largo  booti, 
wat  a  Dalmatian  doTo-merohant,  and  hta  person 
was  well  impr^ated  with  the  perfame  of  his 
merchandise.  The  third,  and  youngest  of  the 
three,  wore  the  closely-fitting  pantaloons,  half 
boots,  and  rest  of  a  hussar.  His  closely-cropped 
haur,  more  yellow  than  blonde,  bis  eyes  clear  as 
those  of  a  bird  of  prey,  his  cnriy  moustache,  and 
the  military  air  of  all  his  moToments,  formed  the 
•ompletest  contrast  to  the  sunburnt  countenances, 
natural  postures,  and  oriental  nonchalance  of  his 
oompanions.  The  Albanian  and  Dalmatian  slgn- 
ftors^  afW  haying  eiphdned  to  each  other  their 
#wn  trades  and  occupations,  invited  their  young 
companion,  who  had  been  listening  to  their  red- 
ials,  to  follow  their  example,  and  explain  his. 
The  young  man  thereupon  took  his  long  porcelain 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  responded  briefly, 
and  In  somewhat  proud  and  haughty  manner:— 
^I  am  a  Oroat,  brought  to  Yenioe  now  by  a  little 
fiece  of  6unily  bnshiess.  I  belong  to  a  military 
company,  and  am  consequently  more  accustomed 
to  military  exercises  than  to  the  labours  of  the 
4mn.  From  time  to  time  an  inspector  arriTes 
•iddenly  in  our  TlUase,  and  calls  us  all  together 
as  hurriedly  as  though  the  houses  were  on  fire. 
Omr  wires  and  mothers  prepare  us  instantly  pro- 
visions for  three  days,  and  we  draw  up  In  the 
street,  with  odr  mu|kets  on  our  shoulders,  and 
our  knapsacks  on  our  backs.  Sometimes  we  are 
led  to  a  greater  distance,  and  sometimes  to  a 
ahorler  one ;  but  we  are  seldom  out  for  a  longer 
period  than  three  days,  during  the  whole  of 
which  we  are  occupied  in  roakinff  rapid  and  diffi* 
aiilt  marches,  and  executing  all  kinds  of  warlike 
maoceuTres.  *  Then  we  return  home,  to  be  shortly 
called  away  again  hi  the  same  manner.** 

**  But  you  are  surely  paid  a  handsome  sum  for 
the  InconTonience  you  are  thus  put  to  V  asked 
the  Albanian. 

••Paid?**  replied  the  GroJit;  •*  we  shaU  bepaid 
well  enough  when  they  give  us  permission  to  des- 
cend into  Lombardy :  ^t  we  shall  have  nothing 
tOIthen.*' 

**WliatI  you  count,  then,  upon  war  and 
booty?**  returned  the  Albanian;  **but  you  must 
bo  stronger,  musn*t  you,  before  you  can  make 
•ore  of  the  latter!** 

•*  Not  that  I  know  of,**  was  the  soldiers  answa> ; 
we  are  more  than  fifty  thousand  strong  already.** 

''WeU,**  replied  the  Albanian,  *'I  prefer  my 
trade  before  yours.** 

••And  so  do  I  mine,**  added  the  Dalmatian. 
'  •*  War  enffenders  nothing  that  is  good.  For  one 
single  thder  of  booty  t^  a  conquering  soldier 
rolM  a  city  of,  the  country  loses  at  least  a  thous- 
and. The  winds  of  Croatia,  young  soldier,  have 
tempered  tou  like  steel;  but  the  fiither  and 
mother  defending  their  nest  you  will  find  more 
valiant  still.  The  booty  you  hope  for  will  cost 
you  veQT  dear,  and  ** — he  added,  observing  that 
the  eyes  <d  the  voung  Croat  were  fixed  on  tbs 
recently  restored  fa9ade  of  the  palace,  Danielo 
opposite—**  these  gorgeous  palaces  will  form  no 
part  of  it,  neither  will  any  other  of  those  Vene- 
tian <h^f»-d'iMitvr€  which  people  come  so  con* 
stantl?  front  all  parts  of  the  worid  to  admire.** 

**  I'care  nothing  for  that,**  returned  the  soldier, 
*Mor  1  detest  Venice  above  all  things.** 


•'And  yoo  win  never  win  It,**  answered  ikm 
Albaniaa,  ••for  It  was  not  baUt  to  be  delivered 
over  to  barbarians.** 

Just  at  this  moment^  a  Pagota,  who  was  pass- 
ing along  the  quay,  drew  up  before  the  thrp» 
coffee-drinkers,  and  saluted  the  youngest  of  tktm 
with  "  Ooa4-day,  Fran9ois  Knapen  1  And  pray, 
what  are  you  doing  hi  this  Veniee,  that  you  de» 
test  so  much  f* 

"  I  have  come  U{  seek  yon,  Digta,"  was  tk« 
voung  man*s  answer;  •*and  my  reason  for  not 
having  oome  to  yon  at  once  is  this — I  had  infJor- 
mation  to  gather  respecting  your  conduct.  I 
have  now  learned  all  that  I  wished  to  know,  and 
can  explain  It  to  yoo  upon  the  spot,  if  yon  desir* 
It  For  three  months  your  parents  have  been 
vainly  waitfaig  for  news  of  vour  marriage,  and 
you  know  very  well  they  did  not  send  yon  hero 
to  booorae  the  mistress  of  a  gondolier.  Ton 
have  given  him  all  your  savings,  I  suppose,  and 
even  sold  your  ear-rings  to  support  him ;  and  he^ 
too,  a  lascally  contrabandist,  as  well  as  every- 
thing else,  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  distnrb  ^tim 
course  of  such  honorable  amours,  but  it  is  neoea* 
sary  that  you  return  with  me  to  Pago.** 

^Ton  have  been  wrongfully  informed,  Kn*- 
pen,**  replied  the  young  girl,  with  firmnean 
••Receive  something  rather  more  trvstworthy, 
and  know  that  Marco  Is  an  honest  and  an  honor- 
able man,  and  that  unfortaaate  cirenmstancea 
a  bankruptcy,  an  accident,  and  a  aevere  woond— > 
have  alone  delayed  our  marriage.  Bemain  berw 
a  fortnight  longer,  and  you  can  be  present  at  my 
wedding.  I  do  not  say  this  to  dare  yon,  Kna- 
pen ;  yourdisdainful  sikmoe  bastoo  well  apprised 
me  that ** 

^•My  dbdainfU  sHenoe,  faideedl**  faiterrupled 
the  dntX,  **  Of  what  nse,  pray,  would  it  hav« 
been  for  me  to  write  to  you?  Ton  did  not  wait 
for  my  answer,  in  order  to  give  your  heart  to 
some  one  else.  But,  as  for  my  wattmg  a  fbrt- 
night,  that  is  all  nonsense.  Seduced  by  a  gon- 
dolier, it  is  time  you  were  drawn  fttmi  shame,  and 
you  will  go  back  with  me  inimedfaitely.** 

**I  tell  you  I  have  incurred  no  shame,  do  you 
hear?**  she  replied,  violently;  ••and  that  Marco 
Is  an  honester  and  more  honorable  man  than  yoa 
arer 

••Oh,  yon  are  getting  acclimated,  then,  ara 
you  ?**  responded  the  Croat — **  as  deceitful  and 
as  nttle  trustworthy  as  a  Venetian,  not  to  say 
anything  of  being  as  firee-mannerod  1  Take  this 
letter  of  your  father*s,  howev^,  and  read  it ;  and 
then,  if  you  refuse  to  accompany  me,  I  shall  only . 
have  to  announce  to  your  fkther  that  he  has  no 
longer  a  daughter  Di^a.** 

DIgia  took  the  letter,  but  she  knew  not  how 
to  read.  The  Albanian  signer  came  to  her  ro» 
lief,  and  read  the  parental  missive  to  her.  It 
contained  nothing  but  reproaches,  written  In  the 
style  of  an  uneducated  countrvman ;  and,  al- 
though the  reader  did  all  that  hi  him  by  to  soften 
its  harshness,  it  caused  DigU  to  torn  very  pale. 
At  the  dose,  when  she  heard  that  her  lather 
threatened  her  with  his  malediction  if  she  refused 
to  accompany  Francois  Knapen«  she  groaned, 
and  CbU  fiilnthig  bto  the  arms  of  the  Dahnatian. 
The  two  ohl  men,  naturaOy  alow,  were  entirelj 
Ignoraat  how  to  act  td  work  to  re-anlomte  her; 
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and,  as  for  ibe  Oroaft|  he  remained  looking  al  her 
fixedly,  and  at  immoveable  as  a  atatne. 

^Toa  are  hard,  yonng  man,"  said  the  Albn* 
■iaD«  aa  aoon  aa  Digia^a  reoovery  left  him  free  % 


**  Duriitimo/'  added  the  DahnatUn,  **and, 
vbat  is  a  great  deal  more,  either  lu^fast  or  blind, 
for  I  am  aare  this  child  is  innocent,  and  that 
being  the  case,  her  father*s  letter  has  no  more  to 
do  with  the  matter."* 

Bnt  the  Groat  took  no  notice  of  these  remarks, 
and  only  said  in  reply,  *'  Digia  Dolomir,  I  sam- 
mon  yon  to  follow  me  to  Pago.** 

**My  good,  good  Ejiapen,**  mnrmnred  the 
Pagota  thereupon,**  do  not  be  unpitiable.    I  ctm 

'*  When  yon  are  of  age,**  waa  the  Croat*s  res- 
ponse, **yoB  may  walk  £e  streets  of  Venice  aa  a 
courteaan,  if  yon  choose;  bat  at  preeent  yoo  are 
bot  eighteen  yeara  of  age,  so  yon  most  make  up 
your  mind  to  Hre  elsewhere  some  years  yet  I** 

Upon  hearing  this,  the  agony  of  the  Pagota 
waa  intense.  Koapen,  howerer,  had  no  pity  for 
her;  but,  if  he  had  not,  the  Albanian  had ;  and 
^Sir  aoMierl**  said  the  latter  to  the  Croat,  "no 
iBore  insolla,  in  the  name  of  hearen  1  Listen, 
yoong  man.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  I  set  out 
ibr  Trieste,  Pago,  Zara,  and  if^  in  three  weeka  the 
Pagota  is  not  married,  I  promise  to  conduct  her 
to  her  father  in  my  biiganUne." 

But  Knapen  did  not  answer.  He  only  said,  in 
A  stern  tone,  '*  Digia  Dolomir,  once  more— jes  or 
BO?  Are  yon  a  rebel  to  the  anthority  of  your 
Ikther,  or  are  yon  not  t  Do  yon  refuse  to  return 
with  me  l—lbr  the  laat  time,  yes  or  no!** 

-  **  I  win  obey,"  replied  the  young  giri.    *•  When 
doyoasetoutf 

•*  ToHnorrow,  by  the  Trieste  Boat** 

Accordingly,  on  the  morrow  the  passengers  by 
the  Trieste  boat  were  diverted  for  a  few  moments 
from  their  anxiety  respecting  their  baggage  by  a 
Tlolent  quarrel  between  two  men  upon  the  shore. 
&reo,  having  assumed  an  attitude  like  that  of  a 
gUMfiator,  was  opposing  the  embarkation  of  his 
■ustresa.  Knapen  advanced  with  a  calm  and  de- 
termined air,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  those  of 
his  adversary,  equally  prepared  for  attack  or  for 
defence.  The  Albanian  and  the  old  Dalmatian 
were  upon  the  spot,  and  they  vividly  admired  the 
amden^c  pote  and  the  elegant  form  of  the  hand- 
some Nicofitte^  l>e8ide  which  the  stifl^  short  Groat, 
with  his  thiek  legs,  seemed  like  a  block  of  wood; 
but  they  could  not  help  fearing  that  the  gondolier 
made  too  many  demonstrations  in  the  prelimina- 
riee  of  the  combat.  The  spectators  who  inter- 
aited  themselves  in  the  affair  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  seen  him  make  use  of  fewer  wonfe, 
and  exercise  more  promptitude  of  action,  for 
tiiey  doubted  not  that  be  could  easily  have  over- 
eome  his  enediy.  And  he  would  in  reality  have 
got  the  better  of  his  antagonist,  had  he  only  em- 
pfoyed  his  strength  and  skill,  instead  of  his  elo- 
quenee.  As  it  was,  however,  the  Groat  did  not 
suffer  himself  to  be  intimidated,  but  marched 
ti^  towards  the  man,  and  dealt  him  a  heavy 
bkiw,  which  liarco  avoided,  by  leaping  a  little  on 
rae  side,  in  auch  sort,  however,  as  to  l^v^  the 
ge  free ;  and  thus  ended  the  affiur.    Wtien 


he  saw  what  he  had  done,  and  how  he  had  lost 
his  intended  wife,  the  poor  gondolier  sat  dova 
on  a  stone,  and  cried  like  a  clSld, 


OBAPTXB  TL 

HmviaBT  In  our  climate  is  as  dull  as  need  b«. 
Even  Paris,  par  exeelUnee  the  city  of  pleasure, 
transforms  itself  into  a  silent  convent  as  soon  as 
the  bells  have  struck  the  twelfth  atroke.  Every* 
thing  then  doses,  all  lights  are  extinguished,  and 
the  visitor  finds  himself  shown  to  the  door  of  the 
cafi^.  But  in  Italy  this  is  not  so;  and  at  the 
hour  at  which  the  Parisian  finds  hhnself  driven 
from  all  public  places,  and  compelled  either  to 
go  to  bed  or  let  his  vigils  be  kept  in  his  own 
house,  St  Mark's  Square  in  Venice  is  the  most 
charming  $alon  imaginable,  in  which  one  chatters 
with  the  ladiea  in  the  open  air,  or  plays  at  chess,  r 
or  does  anything  else  ti^lie^cics  will  suit  him* 
better.  ''  « 

One  splendid  night  in  August,  the  engineer  of  ht 
the  salt-works  and  myself  were  seated,  at  a  verjn 
advanced  hour,  before  a  table  in  the  Caf^  Florian^« 
devouring  with  the  utmost  seal  large  quantities* 
of  the  meet  delidous  ices   ever  tasted.    The  - 
engineer  was  about  to  set  out  on  a  visit  to  th« 
salt-works  of  Istria  and  Pago,  and,  in  consequence 
of  his  amiable  desire  to  have  me  for  a  companion, 
be  occupied  himself  with  producing  most  ex« 
cAlent  reasons  why  I  should  quit  wi£  him  these 
seas   of  warm  and  atagnant  water,  and   this 
collection  of  stone  buildings,  three  parts  calcined  ' 
by  the  sun,  amongst  which,  he  said,  we  some* 
times  dined  in  an  oven,  and  sometimes  in  a  bain" 
marw.    It  is  true  that  the  dog-days  had  brought 
with  them  the  terrible  zawtaret^  the  fear  of  whose  • 
sting  kept  us  all  in  a  state  of  perpetual  alaim, 
and  that  the  heat  of  the  weather  was  in  many    • 
respects  almost  intolerable.    But  Venice  is  like 
some  of  those  dangerous  and  frail  beauties  whom 
one  loves  almost  the  more  for  their  faults ;  and 
I  could  not  induce  myself  to  consent  to  the 
engineer*s  proposal.    I  told  him  that  I  would   . 
oppose  a  mosquito  curtain  to  the  soKzanM,  and 
hire  a  gondola  by  the  month,  to  take  me  about 
like  a  Sybarite,  whilst  the  warm  weather  histed ;  • 
but  that  to  leave  Venice  whilst  I  could  stay  in  it^ 
was  an  utter  impossibility. 

**  But,  since  you  are  going  to  Pago,**  I  added 
fortber,  **just  have  an  eye  to  Digia  Dolomfr* 
Try  if  you  cannot  do  something  in  her  £ivoury  • 
and,  if  ahe  atill  loves  the  nicolitto,  if  you  cannot 
persuade  them  to  let  you  bring  her  back  t6 
Venioe.  From  this  day  I  will  tc^e  Marco  into 
my  own  service,  and  the  hope  of  recovering  the 
Pagota  will  hinder  him  from  being  unfaithral  to 
her,  I  have  no^oubt** 

"  I  shall  find  it  more  difficult,  perhaps,*'  re* 
sponded  the  engineer,  "  to  overcome  the  obsti* 
nacy  and  prejudices  of  a  countryman,  than  I 
riiould  to  obtain  a  decree  from  the  Aulic  chamber. 
But,  in  order  to  please  you,  and  to  give  mo  a 
field'  for  the  exercise  of  my  powers  of  persuasion, 
I  will  plead  her  cause  as  well  as  I  can.** 

The  next  day,  as  I  conducted  the  engineer  to 
the  Trieste  boat,  I  reminded  him  of  his  promise, 
and,  as  s^on  aa  he  had  departed,  I  repafrtd  ,to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  paUce  of  Faliero,  near 

which  I  found  Marco,  profoundly  asleep  In  his 

'  "^    uigitizea  Dy  vjjv^Vv' v  is^ 
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Sndobu  He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  interest  I 
d  talcen  in  his  amours ;  and  when  I  propoBed 
Ihat  he  should  enter  into  ray  service,  I  could  not 
restrain  him  from  kissing  mj  hand,  ilk  token  of 
most  joyful  acquiescence. 
.  **  I  warn. you,  howerer,  before  you  go  too  fiw," 
I  laid,  "that  I  have  not  the  honour  of  bebig 
descended,  either  in  a  direct  or  indirect  line, 
from  the  defenders  of  Fagmouste,  or  the  assassins 
of  Fran9oi8  Carrare.  But  I  will  pay  you  a  fort- 
might's  wages  in  advance,  and  that,  too.  In  good 
iilver  Napoleons,  and,  upon  my  recommendation, 
the  signer  engineer  will  bring  back  Digia  to  you.** 
The  delight  of  the  gondolier  upon  bearing  this 
was  beyond  bounds.  He  declared  that  he  would 
gladly  serve  me  for  only  bread  and  water,  and 
made  a  thousand  other  and  similarly  foolish 
declarations.  At  last  he  was,  for  a  wonder,  calm 
enough  to  be  able  to  ask  whither  he  shoidd  take 
*ie.  ;.-. 

**To  the  general  archives  of  the  Prai,"  I  re- 
sponded, and  instantly  the  gondola  was  in  motion, 
at  a  speed  greater  than  it  would  have  been  had 
ail  the  customs'  officers  in  Venice  been  hi  pursuit 
6fit 

But  Marco,  not  content  with  serving  me  in 
ihis  excellent  fashion  as  a  gondolier,  wished  ad- 
ditionally to  serve  me  in  quality  of  wUet'd$' 
ehambre.  He  awoke  me  in  the  mominff,  brought 
tne  my  clothes  and  shaving-water,  and  so  quar- 
relled on  all  occasions  with  the  servants  for 
the  privilege  of  waiting  on  me,  that,  aa  they 
could  not  believe  that  mere  sratitude  could 
inspire  such  an  amount  of  seal,  wey  came  to  the 
oonclusion  that  I  must  have  recently  inherited  a 
large  fortune.  One  day,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
ICareo,  wbfle  washing  his  gondola,  sang  with 
some  littie  more  voice  and  gaiety  than  bespoke 
an  almost  despairing  lover;  and,  when  he 
came  to  me  for  my  orders,  I  observed  that  his 
hair  was  dressed  with  a  greater  than  ordinary, 
and,  indeed,  a  qilite  ridiculous  care,  hung  in  long 
curls  over  his  ears,  like  those  of  a  woman,  and 
that  he  wore  in  his  button-hole  a  large  and  beauti- 
ful moss-rose.  I  asked  him  who  had  given  him 
the  rose,  and  he  answered,  in  his  own,  euphonious 
and  graceful  dialect,  "  Xi  una  bila  to9a  parwiJ^ 
•*  A  pretty  young  girl,"  I  repKed,  "  would  not 
give  away  a  rose  without  being  asked.** 
**  Oopregd^  gier  #!,•*  was  his  response. 
"  What  tiien !  Did  you  beg  for  it  r  I  asked 
Bhn  in  return.  **  Is  it  thus  that  you  intend  to 
keep  your  promised  fieiith  !  I  see,  then,  that  I 
must  withdraw  my  protection  from  you,  and 
write  to  the  engineer,  to  tell  him  not  to  trouble 
himself  with  regard  to  Bigia." 

**  Gentiy,  gentiy,  your  excellency !"  cried  Karoo, 
in  alarm,  **  The  dver  of  the  strAt  of  the  Fabri 
has  dwelling  with  him  a  young  niece,  whom  I 
knew  when  she  lived  at  Murano.  She  is  the 
most  laughing  littie  creature  in  the  worid.  When 
I  pass  by  her  door,  she  throws  water  on  me,  and 
calls  me  a  vUain  noir.  Can  I  endure  these 
attacks  without  responding  ?  Be  just,  most  noble 
signor,  be  just  to  me ;  you  would  not  have  me 
act  like  a  misanthropic  and  philosophical  enemy 
of  women,  and  you  know  very  well  that  it  is  idl 
badinage — ^nothing  more.** 

"But  such  badinage  may  carry  you  too  £ir, 
llarco,  and  I  do  not  approve  of  it.** 


**  Wdl ;  but,  pardon,  the  Muraaelle  is  devaiv 
and  her  uncle  has  plenty  of  money;  And  wh«- 
knows  that  the  engineer  will  succeed  in  bringinc 
qigia?" 

"  There  Is  a  French  proverb  iThfeh  forbids  ona 
to  run  alter  two  hares  at  onee,*'  was  my  onlj 
answer." 

"  Ah r  responded  the  gondorier ;  "but  this  is 
a  dififSsrent  matter  1  To  run  after  two  hares  at 
once  is  impossible,  but  two  giris  are  very  differ- 
ent things.  Let  Digia  return,  and  I  shall  marry 
her;  but,  nevertheleas,  I  shall  strive  to  entrap 
the  other.  Can  you  see  any  harm  in  my  ■» 
doing?** 

I  had  quoted  French  proverbs  to  the  NiooUtto  ; 
and  if  he  had  had  a  littie  more  acquaintance  witbr 
them,  he  might  have  strengthened  his  poeltioo 
by  adducing  that  which  counsels  one  to  have 
"  two  or  three  strings  to  one*s  bow.**  As  it  was^ 
I  warned  him  to  remain  iiuthful  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  went  out  upon  a  stroll.    I  had  not  gon^ 

fir  before  I  met  the  learned  Abbe ,  canon  (A 

St.  Mark.  We  had  chatted  together  a  little  while, 
concerning  certam  documents  I  was  seeking  re- 
lating to  the  death  of  Stradella,  when  the  abbC 
pointed  out  to  me  a  young  girl,  with  a  large  Mu- 
rano veil,  who  was  approaching,  with  her  eyes 
cast  down,  by  the  street  of  the  Fabri. 

"  Look  !**  whispered  the  abb^  to  mo— wkat  a 
charming  model  of  a  virgin  I** 

These  flattering  words  reached  the  ears  of  tiM 
Muranelle,  and  she  acknowledged  tiiem  by  m 
smile  and  an  inclination  of  the  head. 

"  1*11  be  bound,**  replied  the  abb^  to  me,  "  that 
no  Parisian  belle  would  have  so  gracefiilly  a^ 
knowledged  a  compliment,  at  least  in  the  street." 

He  was  goins  to  say  somoihing  more,  but  lie 
was  interruptea  by  Marco,  who  at  this  moment 
took  hold  of  my  ooat,  and  drew  me  on  one  8id«» 
to  whisper  in  my  ear,  "  It  is  the  niece  of  the 
dyer,  signor.  Tell  me  if  you  think  she  is  like  a 
hare,  and,  therefore,  if  I  do  ill  to  ran  after  herf* 

"  I  certainly  think  yon  do,**  was  my  response; 
**  but  you  must  do  as  you  please,  thorough  Vene- 
tian that  you  are.  Only  take  care  that  you  nevst 
have  to  repent  of  your  conduct,  Marco.** 


CHAPTXa  TU. 

Whilst  the  fucinations  of  the  dyer's  niece 
were  thus  tempting  Marco  out  of  the  narrow  way, 
the  Fren,ch  engineer,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  grave 
pre-occupations,  still  tnanaged  to  find  a  littie  time 
to  devote  to  the  interests  of  poor  Digia.  Gifted 
with  extraordinary  force  of  will,  and  accustomed 
to  do  battiewith  obstinacy  and  prejudice,  he  was 
just  the  man  to  understand  such  a  hard  enter- 
prise. In  the  lit  lie-frequented  port  of  the  littie 
island,  he  cl^anced  to  encounter  both  the  Dalma- 
tian and  the  Albanian,  of  whom  I  had  spoken  to 
him.  The  first  of  them  was  seeking,  firom  town 
to  town,  piastres  for  the  Queen  of  Bavaria ;  and 
the  other,  having  sold  his  cloves,  was  returning 
to  Zara  in  the  brigantine  of  his  new  friend.  The 
engineer  imaging  that  their  two  picturesque 
figures  would  be  calculated  to  aid  him  in  his 
task,  and  he  therefore  prayed  them  to  accompany 
him  to  the  house  of  old  Dolomir.  They  both 
gladly  consented,  and  all  three  were  then  con- 
ducted to  the  doMor  of  the  littie  vendiza  in  whiek 
Digitized  Dy  vjv^v^v  iw 
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ft«  lather  of  Digia  boM  most  execrable  beer.  At  the 
tflgbt  of  these  three  strangers,  so  magnificently 
clothed,  Dolomir,  onlj  accustomed  to  serring 
ploaghmeQ  and  farm-labourers,  stared  as  hie' 
would  bare  done  had  he  receired  a  risit  from 
the  renowned  Haroun-al-Raschld.  A  rapid  coup 
itcnl  sufficed  to  enable  the  engineer  to  judge 
exactly  of  the  man  before  him,  and  to  lay  his 
plans  accordingly.  Digia  recognised  immediateTy 
both  the  Albanian  and  his  friend,  and  retired  into 
a  corner,  pale  and  trembling.  Half  a  dozen 
diDdren,  some  stupified,  and  some  terrified,  ran 
bito  a  stable,  or  were  pu^ed  in  by  their  mother, 
irho  commanded  them,  with  threats,  to  preserve 
iHenee.  AH  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  red  clothes 
of  the  Albania^ ;  and  when  the  engineer  began 
to  speak,  which  he  did  before  any  c?  the  others, 
be  was  taken  merely  for  an  interpreter. 

'•  Dolomir,"  said  the  engineer,  *•  we  are  come 
to  try  to  take  your  daughter  away  from  you.  But 
do  not  intend  to  contest  your  parental  authority ; 
we  hope  that  the  step  we  advise  will  be  found 
most  pleasing  in  even  your  eyes.  Answer  us, 
therefore,  candidly  this  one  question :  what  were 
f6iir  motives  for  recalling  your  daughter  from 
Venice?'' 

It  was  dedgnedly  that  the  engineer  attacked 
his  adversary  on  the  weakest  side,  by  obliging 
him  to  spe^k  at  the  commencement  of  the 
conference.  He  knew  that  by  so  doinsr  he 
Aiould  intimidate  the  tavern-keeper,  as  he  did  in 
reality.    Dolomir  began  to  blubber. 

'*  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  as  well  as  he  could, 
^  and  let  your  lordships  pardon  me  my  ignorance. 
A  poor  Pagote  does  not  know  how  to  express 
Uouelf  in  fine  language.** 

'*  Speak  how  you  like,  in  your  own  foshion,** 
replied  the  engineer,  "provided  only  that  it  be 
oandidly  and  with  freedom." 

Thereupon  the  father  of  Digia  commenced  an 
obscure  and  trivial  story,  in  which  he  said  that 
he  had  believed  that  the  gondolier  had  seduced 
his  daughter ;  the  only  foundation  for  this  belief 
hinted  at  being  the  evil  reputation  of  the  nicolitd. 

**  Ton  are  entirely  deceived,  then,"  interrupted 
the  engineer ;  **  your  daughter  was  really  about 
to  marry  Marco,  when  you  sent  for  her  to  return 
home.  This  thrice  puissant  Albanian  signor,  and 
this  thrice  honourable  Dalmatian  noble,  are 
come  here  as  witnesses  in  Digia's  favour,  and  to 
a»ert  her  innocence.  It  is  strange  that  a  father 
cannot  recognise  for  himself  the  truth  of  such  a 
matter.  But  you  must  have  been  imposed  upon. 
We  three  are  all  friends  of  your  daughter,  and 
wish  to  see  her  made  happy.  You  have  deprived 
tta  of  the  pleasure  of  marrying  her." 

**  But  I  have  found  her  anoUier  husband," 
Bald  Dolomir,  gathering  a  little  assuranee. 

*'  Yes,  Fran9ois  Enapen,  is  it  not  ?"  asked  the 
engineer;  "  the  same  who  has  excited  you  to  so 
il-treat  yonr  daughter,  and  who  has  also  foully 
ealumniated  her." 

^^Magarir  exclaimed  Dcdomh*,  «' would  to 
Ood  he  had  calumniated  herl" 

^  You  have  a  hard  head,  I  see,"  responded  the 
engineer.  "And  you,  Digia,  why  do  you  not 
pi^est  the  truth  r 

"AUs!  I  do,  your  excellency,"  replied  the 
maiden;    "I   liave  done  so  from  morning  to 


night,  but  an  in  vain.    Knapen  has  perfectlj 
bewitched  my  fitther;" 

"  Yes,  bewitched— that  is  )ast  the  word,**  ptti 
in  her  mother. 

"  Well,  we  will  try  to  break  the  charm,"  said 
the  engineer.  "  Let  Fran9ois  Knapen  be  fonnd^ 
and  brought  before  us." 

"  I  am  here,"  said  the  young  Croat,  comiii|( 
out  of  his  hiding-place  behind  the  celUr-door. 

"  Come  forward,  monsieur,"  said  the  engineer, 
whom  Knapen  was  regarding  with  an  insolent 
look~"come  forward,  monsieur,  and  let  us  talk 
to  you.  We  are  come  here  on  purpose  to  prove 
that  yon  have  calumniated  Digia,  and  occasioned 
disorder  in  this  family." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  how,"  was  the  answer 
of  the  young  Croat 

"  Well,  we  will  try  to  tell  you,"  responded  the 
engineer.  "  But  first  let  us  ask  one  question,  it 
is  this : — if  a  girl  of  abandoned  manners  were 
offered  to  you  as  a  wife,  would  you  marry  her  T* 

"  No,  signor,"  replied  the  soldier,  "  certamly 
not" 

**^What  would  you  call  him,  then,  who  sought 
to  marnr  another's  mistress  ?" 

The  Croat  felt  the  blow,  when  too  hrte,  and  did 
not  answer. 

"  We  should  aH  say  that  he  was  a  vile  wretch,** 
continued  the  engineer.  *'  Well,  monsieur,  this 
being  agreed  upon,  one  of  two  things  Is  true :— • 
either  you  have  deceived  Dolomir,  and  cahimni* 
ated  his  daughter,  or  you  are  the  man  whom  we 
have  just  spoken  of,  lost  to  every  sense  of  shame 
and  decency,  since  you  have  sought  Digia  in 
marriage.  Which  do  you  choose  ?  What  hate 
you  to  answer  ?" 

Knapen,  disconcerted,  could  only  throw  an 
angry  glance  at  his  interlocutor,  and  murmur, 
hesitatingly,  "  when  one  loves,  one  passes  over 
little  things,  and " 

"  But  this  is  not  a  little  thhig,"  mterrupted 
the  engineer;  **it  is  the  more  than  life,  the 
reputation  of  a  young  giri.  You  cannot  deny 
that,  either  out  of  love  or  jealousy,  you  have 
used  unlawful  means  to  gain  your  end,  and  dis- 
pose of  your  rival.  You  have  robbed  yoer 
mistress  of  the  affection  and  esteem  of  her 
fiither,  in  order  to  assure  to  yourself  a  womaa 
whom  you  deem  worthy  of  your  own  esteem,  who 
yon  know  is  innocent,  and  possessed  of  an 
excellent  heart  and  many  virtues.  Neither  love 
nor  jealousy  can  excuse  so  grave  a  fault,  or  so 
cruel  and  dishonest  a  proceeding.  But  you  can 
still  in  some  measure  atone  for  it,  bjr  confessing 
it  with  humility,  or  repairing  the  evil,  by  sacri- 
ficing to  justice  and  to  truth  a  love  which  is  not 
reciprocated  by  its  object,  and  by  thus  restoring 
to  the  yotaig  maiden  the  tenderness  of  her 
father,  and  that  husband  of  which  your  culpable 
manosuvres  have  deprived  her.  If  you  resign 
yourself  with  a  good  grace  to  this  painful  effort, 
you  will  play,  alter  tdl,  by  fiir  the  best  part  in 
the  drama.  We  will  endeavour  to  console  you^ 
and  will  confess  that  the  love  which  could  drive 
to  such  extremities  a  young  man  capable  of  s^ 
much  generosity  and  devotion  Was  great  indeed. 
In  fact,  this  is  what  you  had  on  all  account 
better  do,  for  your  first  position  is  not  tenable, 
and  if  you  persist  in  the  endeavour  to  sustain  it, 
you  will  condemn  your  honour.  If  anything 
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farther  be  needad  to  conyinoe  700,  jost  look  at 
tho  lorrowM  coantenanoe  of  your  intended 
ibther-in-Uw,  who  at  last  comprehenda  his  error 
and  his  iigaatice.'' 

The  Groat  law  that  he  waa  lost*  and  now 
•nly  tsoked  for  an  outlet  for  bis  pride,  for  be 
was  not  disposed  to  occnpj  the  hnmble  position 
which  his  adrersarj  proposed  bj  any  means. 

**  Sbee  Digia  cannot  resoWe  upon  herself  to 
Bore  me,**  he  said  with  emotion,  '*  I  renounce  her. 
With  that  be  satisfied.  This  conspiracy  against 
■ly  happiness,  wUch  you  have  plotted  so  tar  off^ 
bss  now  succeeded  to  the  full  extenL  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say,  and  ask  for  neither  consola- 
tion nor  reparation  of  my  honour.'' 

**  Good,  Knapen  l**  replied  the  endneer,  '*  that 
ii  rather  courageous.  I  like  you  for  it,  and  am 
forry  if  I  baye  hurt  your  pride.  I  made  your 
case  as  bad  as  I  could,  in  order  to  bring  you  to 
the  sacrifice.  Ton  baye  made  it  like  a  man, 
m  giye  me  your  hand,  just  for  <mce,  for  I  may 
aeyer  be  in  Pago  any  more,  and  you  baye  made 
me  quite  your  friend  !** 

The  soldier  oid  as  he  was  bidden,  and  a  flash 
•f  joy  Ht  up  his  eagle  eye  as  he  gaye  his  hand  to 
his  late  adversary,  who  thus  so  entirely  reversed 
in  a  single  moment  his  strain  of  address. 

The  engineer  was  fearful  that  after  his  departure 
the  yanquished  loyer  would  endeayour  to  oyer- 
torn  the  new  state  of  things,  and  he  therefore 
said  to  Digia's  father,  '*  Master  Dolomir,  I  must 
take  your  daughter  with  me.  So  you  must 
please  procure  us  a  boat  to  cross  the  water  in  ; 
and  in  the  meantime  let  your  wife  get  dinner 
rtady.** 

**  My  daughter,  a  boat,  and  dinner !"  exclaimed 
the  astonished  tayem-keeper.  '*I  do  not  give 
people  to  eat,  your  excellency;  my  house  is  only 
a  Wtfrrmtf/*' 

'*  Ah  1**  cried  the  Frenchman,  laughing,  "you 
are  opposing  to  me,  as  usual,  the  great  word  with 
you  Ittdians,  *  mm-i'Mita ' — it  is  not  customary ! 
Why,  man,  you  are  not  half  a  tradesman  yet  I 
In  France,  if  you  went  to  a  baker  fijr  a  horse- 
riioe,  he  would  get  on^,  if  he  were  only  sure 
you'd  pay  for  it  P 

"Signer  Franfois,"  said  the  Albanian  upon 
this,  "  my  baaket  of  proyisions  is  at  the  seryioe  of 
the  company,  and  I  should  feel  myself  highly 
honoured,  I  assure  you,  if  you  would  preyail  upon 
all  present  here  to  dine  with  me." 

He  did  not  wait  for  a  reply,  but  sent  his 
•eryant  to  the  brigantine  to  fetch  a  supply  of 
cold  provisions  and  good  wine,  which,  when  he 
ARiyedy  were  spread  out  on  the  table  of  the 
fftndtMo,  The  three  foreigners  ate  together  with 
a  good  agpetite,  but  Dolomir  and  Knapen  went 
out  before  the  meal  began,  and  D'^pA  occupied 
hei^elf  during  its  progress  with  waiting  upon  the 
three  signon,  and  her  mother  with  the  prepara- 
tioD  of  her  daughter's  baggage.  Just  as  Digia 
was  putting  the  desert,  which  consisted  of  almonds 
and  apples,  upon  the  table,  Dolomir  and  Knapen, 
who  had  been  to  engage  a  boat,  returned,  and 
bropght  word  that  no  p^uhrow  would  put  to  sea 
Ihateyening,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  preyalence  of 
contrary  winds." 

'.«Ah!"  whispered  the  old  Dalmatian  to  the 
Frenchoum,  when  he  heard  this,  "they  are 
•eheming  to  delay  the  girl's  departure,  that  in 


the  night  they  may  carry  her  into  the  interior  of 
the  island,  and  so  prevent  her  ever  leaving  Paco, 
or,  at  any  rate,  her  going  away  with  us.** 

"  My  brigantine  roars  not  the  weather,**  saSd 
the  Albanian ;  we  will  go  together  in  it  as  far  afl 
Fiume ;  that  is,  however,  if  we  can  find  a  proper 
pilot,  one  used  to  the  passive." 

Digia  ran  out  to  fetch  th^  ablest  pilot  in  tlM 
island  the  old  sailor  who  was  acquainted  minutely 
with  the  whole  coast,  but  he  deckired  pointedly^ 
6n  his  arrival,  that  the  passage  was  impoasible. 
Between  Pago  and  the  coast  of  Croatia  is  only  % 
very  narrow  and  a  very  rocky  channel,  and  this 
the  pilot  declared,  with  such  a  wind  as  was  then 
blowing,  it  would  be  madness  to  attempt  to  croM. 

"Do  you  hear  this?"  said  old  Dolomir,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  three  foreigners,  whilst 
Knapen  added,  "  if  your  excellencies  are  at  all 
desirous  of  getting  drowned,  you  have  here  tb« 
finest  of  aU  possible  opportunities." 

(To  bi  40tUWU€d.) 


Domsnc  uwM  in  thx  miodli  aou. 

Rode  were  the  manners  then ;  man  and  wifb  •!• 
off  the  same  trencher;  a  few  wooden  handled 
knives,  with  bUuies  of  rugged  iron,  were  a  luxunr 
for  the  great ;  candles  un£iown.  A  servant  girl 
held  a  torch  at  supper;  one,  or  at  most  two, 
mugs  of  coarse  brown  earthenware  formed  all 
the  drinking  apparatus  in  a  house.  Rich  gen  tie- 
men  wore  clothes  of  unlined  leather.  Ordinary 
pefsons  scatcely  ever  touched  fiesh  meat.  Nobl^ 
men  drunk  little  or  no  wine  in  summer — a  IlttKi 
com  seemed  wealth.  Women  had  trivial  marriage 
portions — even  ladies  dressed  extremely  plain. 
The  chief  part  of  a  family's  expense  was  what  the 
males  spent  in  arms  and  horses,  none  of  whicJi 
however,  were  very  good  or  very  showy ;  and 
grandees  had  to  lay  out  money  on  then*  lofVy 
towers.  In  Dante's  comparatively  polished  timeii, 
ladies  began  to  paint  their  cheeks  by  way  of 
finery,  going  to  the  theatre — and  to  use  leas 
assiduity  in  spinning  and  plying  their  distaiL 
What  is  only  a  symptom  of  prosperity  in  large, 
is  the  sure  sign  o^ruin  in  small  states.  80  in 
Florence  he  might  very  well,  deplore  what  .fa 
London  or  Paris  would  be  to  cause  a  smile. 
Wretchedly,  indeed,  plebians  hovelled;  and  if 
noble  castles  were  cold,  dark,  and  dreary  every- 
where, they  were  infinitely  worse  in  Italy,  from 
the  horrible  modes  of  torture,  9haracteri8tie 
eroelty,  too  frightful  to  dwell  on.  Few  of  the 
infamous  structures  built  at  the  times  treated  of, 
stand  at  present.  Yet  their  ruins  disclose  rue* 
fill  comers.— JWt^oiy  0/  the  Order  of  St  John^ 
ofJeruuUem, 

The  belief  that  guardian  spirits  hover  around 
the  paths  of  men  covers  a  mighty  truth,  for 
every  beautiful,  pure,  and  good  thought  which 
the  heart  holds  is  an  angel  of  mercy,  purifying 
and  guarding  the  soul. 

A  drunkard  cursing  the  moon, — a  maniae 
foaming  at  some  magnificent  statue,  which  standi 
serene  and  safe  above  bis  reach — or  a  ruffian 
crushing  roses  on  his  way  to  midnight  plunder, 
is  but  a  type  of  the  sad  work  which  a  dever,  iMit 
heartless  4nd  unimaginative,  critic  often  makes  o€ 
works  of  genius. 
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fhn  jaoDg  hrfy  rtudente  of «re  respeotftiUy 

taftvmed,  tlni  term  oommBnowi  ftgaSn  on  Mondi^ 


I  promised,  dear  Fanny,  to  warn  yoo, 

If  ever  mj  love  took  a  turn ; 
W^  that  moment  bafi  come  and  I  scorn  70a ; 

The  cause  of  mj  fickleness  learn ; 
Bave  jou  heard  of  the  feminine  college  f 

No  UKterate  ladies  for  me ; 
Just  fiuicy  the  glorj-^the  knowledge—* 

Of  a  woman  who  takes  her  degree  t 

Greek,  Latin,  French,  Hebrew,  and  German ; 

Sbe*8  a  damsel  of  exquisite  parts : 
&e  will  pen  jou  an  ode,  or  a  sermon-^ 

In  short  she*s  a  Spinster  of  Arts. 
8.  A.  on  her  card  may  now  figure : 

What  an  air— a  position — has  she  I 
Only  think  of  the  talents— the  vigor — 

€^ women  who  take  their  degree! 

Tbeology,  History,  Science, 

From  all  fountains  of  learning  she*ll  quaff; 
8ie  wtU  wear  a  proud'  look  of  defiance, 

And  walk  Hke  a  moral  giraffe. 
Vom  your  boarding-school  misses  who*ll  sigh  for? 

What  is  simple  Miss  H.,  or  Miss  E.  f 
Ho,  no ;  thU  is  the  woman  to  die  for-* 

When  once  she  has  got  her  degree. 

There^s  a  ehance  for  you  yet  then,  sweet  Fanny; 

Matriculate — don't  lose  a  day ; 
I  should  like  you  love,  better  than  any, 

The  moment  you  win  the  S.  A. 
Of  mere  commonplace  nymphs  I  am  weary ; 

A  duchess  were  nothing  to  me; 
Ay,  Fd  turn  up  my  nose  at  a  Pm,  * 

Unless  she  had  got  her  degree  l** 


DORTHE. 

ntOX  THE  DAiriSH  OF  HENRIETTl.  NXKLSON. 

A  TREMENDOUS  panic  seized  upon  our  whole 
neighbourhood,  when  suddenly  one  day,  during 
the  war  of  184B,  the  report  was  spread  that  the 
German  free^orps  had  penetrated  as  &r  as  our 
northern  part  of  Jutland,  had  taken  Aalborg,  Yi- 
borg,  and  other  towns,  and  were  now  advancing 
in  our  direction.  The  church-bells  were  instantly 
put  in  motion,  and  were  immediately  answered 
by  those  of  the  adjoining  parish.  All  the 
yonng  men  of  our  village  and  the  environs  sallied 
£(»rth,  armed  with  scythes  and  pitchforks,  to  meet 
the  enemy,  who,  it  was  sud,  were  approaching 
the  H — bierg  Hills.  Even  our  otherwise  calm 
and  quiet  parsonage  was  in  a  state  of  tumult  and 
amfnsion — we  women  being  entirely  left  to  our 
own  devices,  for  mv  father  was  absent  on  busi- 
ass,  and  our  male  uirm-servants  had  joined  the 
other  volunteers.    . 

In  her  perplexity,  my  mother  summoned  the" 
maid-servants  to  a  council  of  war ;  and  all  made 
their  appearance,  with  the  exception  of  Dorthe, 
ike  brewery-maid,  who  had  been  seen  going  to 
ttDi  back  of  the  house  with  a  spade  in  her  hand 


— *  probably,*  as  Marion  the  housemaid  expreoid 
it,  *  with  the  bitention  of  burying  her  raammoa/ 
The  council  begut  by  my  mother  making  a  pr^ 
posal,  which  was  opposed  by  my  sister  Julia-** 
and  two  parties  were  thus  immediately  formed-* 
my  mother,  however,  behig  i»  the  n^fority,  at 
her  proposal  was  adapted  by  the  cook,  the  hooM* 
maid,  and  the  fkt  old  woman  who  weeds  the  gsv* 
den ;  while  Julia  was  supported  only  by  the  IH^ 
giri  who  tends  the  poultry,  but  who  spoke  so 
shrill,  that  it  was  very  evident  it  was  not  eTery 
day  •hs  was  allowed  to  speak  at  all  I  stood  by 
in  mo«dy  silence,  feeling  that  I  had  no  sensible 
proposal  to  make,  when  suddenly  all  deliberation 
was  put  an  end  to  by  the  appearance  of  a  peasaal 
girl  mounted  on  a  poor  jaded  mare,  which  8h« 
was  urging  to  its  utmost  speed,  and  who,  in  pas»* 
ing  the  parsonage,  cried  out  in  a  Toice  of  terror* 
*  They  are  coming  I  they  are  oomhig  1  Bun,  run 
for  your  lives  1  What  else  can  we  poor  helpless 
women  do?'  But  her  words,  by  increasinr  o«r 
ahirm,  only  made  us  more  iiresolute  and  helpleit 
than  before ;  and  were  staring  at  each  other  in 
stupid  <fismay,  when  Dorthe,  rushing  in,  caught 
our  invalid  grandmother  in  her  arms,  and  calling 
to  us  to  follow  her  to  the  cellar,  bore  the  old  wo- 
man  thither,  and  deposited  her  gently  on  a  heap 
of  bed-clothes  she  had  prepared  for  her. 

Dorthe  was  a  stout  square-built  peasant-gidi, 
with-  strong  sunburnt  arms  and  hands,  and,  on 
ordinary  occasions,  a  composure,  almost  amount- 
ing to  the  phlegmaUc,  was  spread  over  her  whol# 
being.  This,  together  with  an  uncommon  degree' 
of  resenve,  had  rendered  her  so  uninterestiBg  in 
our  eyes,  that  we  had  given  much  less  attenticm 
to  her  than  we  usually  bestowed  on  our  servants; 
and  thus,  although  she  had  already  been  six 
months  to  our  service,  she  was  still  j^uije  a 
stranger  to  us.  But,  as  is  ever  the  case  in.decK 
sive  moments,  the  master-mind  had  taken  the 
lead;  and  in  a  few  memento  we  were  all  busily 
employed  in  oarrytog  out  the  orders  of  our  hith- 
erto so  little  esteemed  brewery-maid,  whose  en- 
ergy and  dedsion  seemed  to  insph^  us  all  with 
new  life.  ,    ,       .    ,^   , 

She  explained  to  us  in  a  few  words  that  she  hail 
walled  up  the  cellar  windows — this  is  what  she 
had  used  the  spade  for— and  advised  Ms  to  trans- 
fer ourselves  and  as  many  of  our  valuables  m 
possible,  to  this  place  of  safety,  the  entrance  to 
which  was  in  a  remote  part  of  the  house,  and 
might  easily  be  concealed  by  a  large  chest  or 
some  such  large  thmg.  This  Dorthe  proposed  to> 
place  before  it  when  we  were  all  in  safety.  *  And 
you,  Dorthe,'  I  asked  to  amaaement— *  will  yon 
remain  here  quite  alone  to  receive  those  notori- 
ous Tagabonds?'    ' 

*  I  am  noi  alone  whfle  I  have  this/  she  an- 
swered to  a  somewhat  sad  but  earnest  tone,  taktog 
up  a  gun  which  was  placed  agatost  the  wall,  and 
which,  the  other  servanto  afterwards  told  us,  had 
belonged  to  her  father,  who  had  been  a  game- 
keeper, and  which  she  looked  upon  as  her  great- 
est treasure. 

'Can  you  fire  it,  Dorthe?'  I  sgun  exclaimed  in 
surprise. 

*  No,'  she  replied,  and  her  countenance  now 
assumed  a  lively  roguish  expression ;  *  but  I  can 
take  aim;  and  my  Sither  often  told  me  that,  to 
time  of  war,  the  empty  barrel  of  a  gun  mighvia 
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Ai  enemncyf  produce  m  mooh  eflbbi  m  a  wfaole 
toUej  of  rausket-balUi ;  and  bo  I  hare  thought, 
that  if  I  am  forced  to  it.  I  wQl  gire  them  a  little 
Mghl* 

We  had  been  lodced  up  fai  the  oeBv  a  quarter 
•fan  hour— the  longest  quarter  of  an  boar  lever 
•sperienoed — ^listening  with  anxiety  to  cati^eoitfe 
•ounds  that  should  announce  to  os  the  approach 
•f  the  dreaded  eneraj«  when  at  length  the  clatter 
of  wooden  shoes  and  the  sound  of  noby  roieee 
reached  our  ears.  Our  hearts  suirii.  A  few  mo- 
menta more  spent  in  a  state  of  dreadlul  auspense, 
and  the  key  of  the  eeUar-door  was  heard  Hb  turn 
in  tbe  lock.  *  Heareas!  haTe  they  ab^ady  dis- 
«oirered  our  hiding-pfaMO  V  The  door  opened— 
it  was  Dorthe,  who  caoro  to  del^er  us,  mote  and 
with  downcast  eyes,  as  if  heartily  asfacnied  of  all 
ttie  energy  and  activity  she  had  displayed  to  no 
purpose.  The  roices  and  footatep^  we  had  heard 
were  those  of  our  own  people  returning  from 
tjbeb  wild-goose  chase  alter  the  enemy,  the  m- 
aour  of  their  presence  in  oar  part  of  the  eoUBtry 
baring  been  a  pure  fiibrieation  1 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  we  all  felt  ratbor  fool- 
ilh ;  and,  what  was  wone,  the  milk  which  was  on 
4be  fire  had  boiled  over,  the  baeon  that  was  try- 
k|g  bad  been  barat,  the  fire  bad  gone  out,  and 
•li  prospect  of  a  warn  dfamer  fot  Ae  men  was 
leat  Howerer,  we  gare  tiieai  some  ooKl  salt 
seat,  and  a  glass  of  brandy  each,  with  the  pro- 
ttbe  of  a  warm  supper,  and  this  restored  ^eb 
food^umour.  They  were,  howerer,  aH  in  a  state 
of  too  great  excitement  to  take  their  usual  mid- 
day nap,  but  dispersed  in  groups  about  the  yard. 
My  sister  Julia  and  myself  drew  near  to  o«r 
vpper  farm-serrant  Niels,  a  fine  mai^  fellow, 
who  had  taken  up  his  station  at  the  cboppine- 
Mock,  and  who  had  prerioualy  given  notice  of  blB 
bitention  to  join  the  army  as  a  volumeer.  After 
aaUdngto  him  a  Httle  while  about  the  prospecu 
of  the  war,  we  expreased  to  him  our  admiration 
•f  the  courage  and  presence  of  mind  evinced  by 
the  brewery-maid,  whom  he  had  recommended  to 
OS.  Niels  was  not  surprised  aa  we  had  been. 
*  Did  I  not  answer  for  Dorthe  being  a  thoroughly 
tmstwortiiy  girl  when  I  recommended  her  to 
Misseersaidhe. 

*  Ton  molfc  have  known  her  before,  then,*  I  re- 
lobed.    *  Tell  ua  something  about  her.' 

'There  is  not  much  to  i>e  said  about  her,  poor 
tbing,' answered  Niels;  *she  has  oevef  known 
what  it  is  to  be  happy.  Her  mother  she  lost 
early,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  her  £ither  was  not 
good  for  much.  To  be  sure,  as  a  gamekeeper  he 
was  clever  enough,  and  might  have  been  well  to 
do  in  the  world,  but  instead  ci  that,  he  spent  all 
bis  earnings  in  the  pablic-houft.  In  his  way,  he 
was  very  fond  of*  the  girl,  and  used  to  call  her 
the  apple  of  his  eye ;  but  it  was  a  queer  way  he 
bad  df  showing  his  love  for  her.  From  the  thne 
<he  was  a  little  creature,  he  would  never  leave 
ber  out  of  his  sight,  but  would  have  her  follow 
bim  about  when  he  went  a-huoting,  in  rain  and 
coM,  in  storm  aud  sunshine.  Then,  when  they 
oame  to  the  public-house  in  the  evening,  and  peo- 
ple said :  **  The  Lord  preserve  us,  Hans  Game- 
keeper, how  do  you  treat  that  child!"  yes,  then 
be  would  busy  himself  to  get  her  warmed  and 
dried,  and  was  wiUing  to  give  the  publican's  wife 
•U  the  game  he  had  killed  thai  day,  if  she  wovid 


but  lend  bbn  some  dotbee  for  the  IHtie  one.  But 
by  and  by,  when  the  bottle  had  gone  its  rounda, 
and  he  had  got  her  to  sing  for  them-^for  Dortlio 
always  had  a  sweet  voice — then  he  would  be  as 
rollicky  as  ever,  and  call  her  his  little  singiog- 
bird,  his  Gatalini ;  for  you  must  know  tba  game- 
keeper  was  very  fond  of  talking  French  When  be 
waa  in  liquor.  He  had  served  in  the  wars  under 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  he  never  could  forget 
that*  ^ 

*That  was,  indeed,  a  v€ii^y  bad  way  to  bring  op 
achnd.* 

*  Tes,  wasnH  It?  And  when  any  one  told  hfaa 
as  Tiow  he  was  keeping  Dorthe  from  her  schod- 
leaming,  he  would  answer  that  he  did  no  sucb 
thine,  for  he  taught  her  himself.  Then  he  would 
send  the  parson  a  brace  of  hares,  and  so  that 
matter  was  settled.  But  it  must  have  been  a 
queer  sort  of  teaching  that ;  for  when  DoHhe 
was  so  old  that  she  waa  to  go  to  the  parson,*  sba 
could  not  spell  even  the  first  commandment,  and 
was  turned  out.  This  put  the  gamekeeper  in  a 
towering  rage.  He  went  right  straight  to  the 
parsonage,  afi  spattered  oter  with  mnd  aa  he 
came  firom  hunting,  and  people  say  that  he  gava 
the  pars9n  a  sound  rating,  and  told  him  that 
Dorthe  knew  her  Christendom  as  wdl  aa  ho  did, 
though  flhe  could  not  read  a  book  through  word 
for  word,  title-page  and  all  But  that  waa  jnat 
what  the  parson  would  have  her  know  how  to  da 
He  wasn't  overfond  of  questionuigs  and  exptana^ 
tiona,  but  what  stood  in  the  books  they  must  not 
know  by  halves  if  he  was  to  ^' lay  hands  on  them." 
He  was  very  strict  in  that  matter,  partioularty— > 
perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  so,  but  so  the  story 
went— particularly  with  pcK>r  folk's  children.* 

« Indeed r 

*  Yes;  but  the  keeper  was  as  testy  aa  the  par^ 
son  when  he  had  taken  any tMng  into  hia  head, 
and  he  did  not  rest  until  he  got  permission  to 
send  the  girl  to  another  parson.  This  one  was 
a  young  man,  who  had  lately  cOme  into  the  living, 
and  he  took  matters  in  a  dMferent  way  from  the 
other.  He  was  so  pleased  with  Dorthe's  Ghria>  i 
tendom,  that  he  pUced  her  abovef  all  the  fiumer's 
daughters ;  and  this  had  neariy  set  him  at  logger^ 
heads  with  the  whole  parish ;  but  when  the  day 
of  confirmation  came,  and  Dorthe  read  so  that  it 
rang  through  the  church,  uid  answered):  the  par* 
son  in  words  that  made  ihem  all  stare  with  won* 
der,  while  the  others,  as  soon  aa  tiiey  had  done 
with  the  book,  stuttered  and  stammered,  and 
knew  neither  beginning  nor  end,  then  they 
couldn't  help  seeing  that  the  parson  had  done 
right.' 

*  That  must  have  been  a  happy  day  for  Dorthe.* 

*  Yes;  it  was  her  first  really  happy  day,  and 
and  also  her  last.  At  that  time  she  waa  weQ 
thought  of  by  everybody,  and  might  have  got 
service  in  ever  so  manypUces ;  but  that  was  not 
to  be,  'and  she  had  hard  times  before  her,  poor 
Btlly  thing  I  Her  father  had  grown  infirm,  and 
could  not  go  about  aa  he  used  to  do,  so  h^couM 


»  *  To  be  prepared  fbr  oonflrmation. 

t  It  is  usual  in  Denmark  to  place  the  young  persons 
to  be  conftrmed  according  to  their  rank,  as  well  when 
attending  the  religious  cUuaes  at  the  clergyman's  Ytaam, 
as  In  the  church  on  the  day  of  conarmaUon. 

t  Confirmation  ia  preceded  by  pu^Uo  eiaminatlon  in 
thediurcb* 
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QO  longer  keep  hit  flitoatioD  as  goimekeeper,  but 
was  obliged  to  hang  bis  rifle  on  the  wall  A  few 
years  then  passed  without  my  evor  seeing  the 
gamekeeper  or  his  daughter,  n>r  I-was  far  away 
m  another  neighbourhood ;  but,  as  I  afterwards 
kaard,  D|rthe  went  through  much  hardship  and 
Busexy  ving  thai  time,  as  you  mi^  easily  eon- 
oeive,  for  there  was  no  knd  to  their  house,  and 
with  the  worI(  of  her  hands  she  had  to  provide 
€Dod  and  clothing  for  them  both.  It  is  true  she 
might  hare  been  better  off  had  she  listened  to 
tkem  that  advised  her  to  let  her  £ither  go  upon 
ib»  parish,  and  then  get  into  serrice  herself  But 
t»  this  she  answered,  that  as  long  as  she  had*  a 
fair  of  bands  to  work  with,  her  fiither  should  not 
»e  a  burden  to  the  parish,  were  they  to  offer  her 
ten  days  of  plenty  for  one ;  nay,  were  they  even 
to  9ffer  to  clothe  her  In  siflc  and  gold,  she  would 
Bot  forsake  him  in  his  old  days.  And  so  true 
^ras  she  to  her  word,  say  the  lolks  thereabouts, 
^at  until  the  day  of  Us  deltth  the  keeper  Hred 
fike  a  squire,  while  poor  Dorthe  put  herself  on 
short  allowance,  and  sutEered  aotusl  want 

*  It  is  now  about  six  or  seven  years  ago,  the 
wiBter  before  I  came  here  to  the  parsonage,  when  I 
was  serriog  the  doctor  up  yonder,!  was  awakened 
•da  mgbt  by  the  tremsadoos  barking  of  the  dogs. 
Thinking  that  it  was  most  likely  a  carriage  come 
t»  fetoh  the  doctor,  I  comforted  myself  with  the 
tbought  that  I  and  the  horses — for  I  was  coach- 
man then— would  be  allowed  to  remdn  quiedy 
ki  oor  beds.  I  listened  and  Hstened ;  no,  there 
was  no  carriage;  but  the  dogs  continued  to  bark, 
and  I  could  both  see  and  hear  that  a  dreadfm 
storm  was  raging.  Presently,  I  heard  a  gentle 
M^se  at  my  window,  like  some  one  fumbling  and 
lapping  agidnst  the  panes,  and  sounds  of  a  wafl- 
iBg  voice,  but  words  I  could  not  distineuish.* 

*  Ton  were  out  of  bed  and  at  the  window  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  Niels,  I  am  sure,*  said  I 
•sgerly. 

*0  yes,  as  soon  as  I  conM  get  on  my  wooden 
shoes,*  answered  Niels  with  true  Jutland  ddiber- 
ation ;  *  for  the  mud-floor  was  very  damp.  The 
lapping  had  just  begun  again  when  I  got  to  the 
window.  But,  Heaven  preserve  us,  what  dread- 
fid  weather  it  was !  Snow  and  sleet  beat  into 
my  fiiuse,  and  the  open  lattice  said  **no*'  twice 
before  I  could  get  it  open.  Yes,  and  outside 
stood  a  woman  I  It  was  no  other  than  the  game- 
keepei^e  Dorthe.  The  poor  girl  had  trudged  sii 
snles,*  through  bogs  and  over  ditches,  in  such 
weather  that  you  would  not  have  driven  out  a 
dog,  to  fetch  the  doctor  to  her  father,  who  was 
dying :  but  the  doctor  had  refused  to  go*— • 

*  Had  refused  to  go  to  a  dying  man  V 

*  Why,  you  see,  miss,  the  old  gentleman  was 
very  loath  to  go  out  in  the  night  when  he  could 
help  it,  and  f  will  say  nothing  of  that;  but  he 
had  answered  her  harshly  and  jeeringly  as  well, 
that  as  her  father  had  now  been  ill  four  years, 
snd  had  never  sent  for  the  doctor,  it  was  no  use 
4oing|SO  now  that  death  had  probably  got  a  tight 
gripeof  him.  Now,  this  was  in  a  manner  true 
enough :  but  as  the  poor  young  woman  had  come 
so  long  and  wearisome  a  way  to  fetch  him,  anfl 
had  placed  her  whole  trust  in  him,  he  might 


*  One  Danish  mUe  Is  something  more  than  tour  Eng- 
lUiones. 


therefore,  at  1es0t  have  glyen  her  some  miituiV 
for  the  rick  man ;  it  would  have  comforted  her, 
and  most  likely  have  done  him  some  little  good 
too.    Well,  Dorthe  had  known  me  ever  since 
she  was  a  child,  and  knew  that  I  was  in  service 
at  the  Doeior^  and  that  I  stood  well  with  mf 
master  and  mistress ;  so  she  had  now  come  to  me 
to  ask  to  try  if  I  oonW  not  persuade  the  doctoi* 
to  go  and  see  her  fkthefr.    But  this  was  not  to  b^ 
thought  of.    I  had  by  me  a  bottle  of  medidne, 
however,  with  which  I  had  helped  others  in  very 
difficult  cases ;  it  tasted  like  venom  and  gall,  but 
it  did  well  enough  to  help,  so  I  gave  Dorthe  thw 
bottle  to  bring  home  to  her  fkthcr.    It  is  true,  I 
thought  as  the  doctor  did,  that  most  likely  tiiertf 
was  no  cure  for  his  complaint,  but  that  medieine' 
had  never  done  harm  to  any  one.    And  now  tb« 
poor  girl  was  to  go  back  agrin ;  It  was  ahnost « 
matter  of  life  and  death  in  such  weather,  dAp^ 
ping  Wet  and  shading  with  cdd  as  sho  was.  See-f 
ing  this,  I  did  a  thing  I  never  shall  regret,  ereik 
should  the  doctor  get  to  know  it,  and  abuse  aae 
wen  for  it :  I  loosened  ^toffer— he  was  the  horse? 
In  reality,  hli  name  was  Ohristophanes,  but  we 
servants  always  called  him  Stoffer,  and  he  seemed 
to  Kke  it  best— I  loosened  Stoffor,  and  drew  Mu; 
out  of  the  stable,  though,  te  teH  the  truth,  it  dM 
not  seem  much  to  his  taste,  for  he  grew  quite 
re^ve  when  he  got  his  nose  outside  the  steMe 
door,  and  felt  what  kind  of  wetther  it  was;  be! 
he  might  as  well  have  spared  his  trouble.    I 
threw  a  cloth  over  him,  phu^  Dorthe,  who  had 
on  a  pwf  of  dry  stockings  of  mine,  and  was  wrap* 
ped  up  in  my  thickest  greatcoat,  on  his  badr, 
myself  hi  front  of  her,  and  off  we  started.  Stoftor 
had  his  f^^ks  and  fancies,  but  when  you  gave 
him  time  to  come  round,  and  coaxed  him  a  little, 
he  was  as  good-natured  a  beast  as  ever  was.    It 
was  as  If  he  understood  where  we  were  going, 
and  was  In  as  great  a  hurry  as  any  of  us;  other* 
wise  I  cannot  think  how  It  was  we  reached  the 
keeper's  cottage  in  so  short  a  thne.  In  such  a  dark 
and  stormy  night  too.    It  was  quite  awful  how 
Dorthe  loved  that  poor  ne'er-do-weH  of  a  father 
of  hers.    She  never  spoke  a  word  the  whole  of 
the  wav ;  but  now  and  then  she  laid  her  head  on 
my  shoulder,  and  then  I  could  P«i««f^«  t^a*  ^^ 
was  crying,  but  quite  sofUy.    WheA  we  got  to 
our  journey's  end,  I  had  not  time  to  stop  the 
horse  before  she  was  down  and  In  the  cottage ; 
but  just  as  I  was  going  to  bring  Stoflfer  under 
shelter,  for  be  stood  much  in  need  of  it,-  she 
came  rushhig  out  again,  laid  hoW  of  the  halter, 
and  said :  ••Gbd  forgive  you,  Niels,  if  you  were 
going  away  without  even  giving  me  time  to  say 
thank  you  t  Do  you  not  as  much  as  ciure  to  know 
if  he  is  still  alive  f    Is  there  no  one  in  the  wide, 
wide  world  who  cares  for  him  but  me  V*    And 
then  she  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  began 
to  cry  so  bitteriy,  that  it  out  mo  to  the  heart's 
core.    I  told  her,  as  was  the  truth,  that  I  had 
never  meant  to  go  away  without  looking  in  upon 
her  father.    Then  she 'wiped  her  eyes,  and  srad : 
"  God  bless  you,  Niels !  Never  shall  I  forget  how 
YOU  have  helped  me  and  comforted  me  this  night.** 
We  then  went  in  ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  miss, 
that  Dorthe  was  as  cleanly  and  as  tidy  as  needs 
be,  even  before  she  went  to  her  aunt's,  who  wants 
to  have  the  merit  of  having  taught  her  everything, 
for  no  nobleman,  I  am  sure,  sleeps  in  a  whiter 
Digitized  Dy  vjjv^v^v  iv^ 
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end  cleaQer*bed  than  ih6  on6the<M  gamekeeper 
died  iu.* 

'He  died,  then?* 

'  Yes.  I  saw  at  once  that  he  had  not  much 
time  left,  although  he  knevr  Dorthe  directly  we 
came  in,  and  he  tamed  his  face  round  to  us.  I 
went  up  to  the.  bed  and  spoke  to  him,  but  he  did 
not  answer  me,  and  cootinaed  to  look  at  his 
daughter.  Wherever  she  moved,  his  eyes  fol- 
lowed her  so  strangely.  Quite  right  in  his  head 
he  was  not,  for  he  soon  began  to  talk  wildly, 
Bieotioning  names,  and  speaking  to  people  who 
bad  been  dead  ever  so  long,  just  as  they  were 
standing  before  him.  Dorthe,  he  would  have  it, 
bad  wings.  Sorry  wings  they  were  I  It  was  the 
comers  of  the  handkerahief  she  had  tied  round 
her  head,  and  which  were  white  with  tnow. 
Then,  again,  he  would  fancy  he  was  in  France; 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  goings  on  he  had  seen 
there,  and  would  put  his  nana  to  his  head,  as  if 
he  was  going  to  wave  his  hat  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  and  all  the  r^  of  it.  In  short.  It  was 
death  that  bad  hM  of  him,  and,  indeed,  he  said 
that  it  had  been  watching  him  all  the  time  Dorthe 
was  away.  The  poor  girl  turned  as  white  as 
a  sheet  when  she  heard  him  talk  so  wildly ; 
bat  nevertheless  she  went  to  the  cupboard,  and 
poured  me  out  a  gUse  of  brandy— and  very  good 
DMudy  it  was — that  kept  me  warm  until  I  got 
home.  When  she  had  done  this,  she  said: 
**  Niels,  will  you  now  help  me  to  give  him  the 
Bixturef**  But  she  could  hardly  get  out  the 
words  for  sobbine.  **  To  be  sure  I  will  help  you," 
said  I ;  and  so  said,  so  done.  The  medicine  went 
down  easily  enough,  and  I  daresay  it  was  that 
kepi  life  in  him  undl  towards  mid-day^then  it 
was  all  over.' 

'  How  did  Dorthe  take  it  f 

'  Why,  yon  see,  miss,  she  is  one  of  those  lund 
of  people  who  keep  everything  to  themselves. — 
She  did  not  whimper  or  take  on  like  other  wo- 
inen-folk ;  but,  nevertheles,  she  must  have  sor- 
rowed sorely;  for  when  the  bhicksmith*s  wife 
■aid  to  her  one  day  when  she  wanted  to  comfort 
her,  that  she  need  noCtake  her  Other's  death  so 
mooh  to  heart,  for  he  had  not  been  so  overkind 
to  her ;  and  that  he  drank  like  a  sponge ;  while 
she  hardly  got  food  enough  to  keep  life  in  her ; 
and  that,  when  she  was  a  child,  he  had  let  her 
go  about  barefooted,  when  there  was  snow  on  the 
ground  and  ice  on  the  watef— they  say  Dorthe 
was  s^  wrath,  that  she  strack  the  Uble  with  her 
fist,  and  told  the  blacksmith^s  wife,  that  if  she 
had  not  got  food,  it  waa  because  she  did  not  ask 
for  any ;  and  that  though  she  might  have  gone 
barefooted,  she  never  remembered  having  been 
cold.  After  that,  no  one  ever  attempted  to  com- 
fort Dorthe  hi  that  way.* 

'  And  what  became  of  poor  Dorthe  afterwardsf 

*  Poor  Dorthe !  you  may  well  say  so,  miss.  She 
went  to  live  with  a  she-devil  of  an  aunt,  who 
treated  her  Uke  a  dog.  Thb  aunt  had  two  high 
and  mighty  daughters,  who  were  to  be  brought 
up  like  fine  ladies,  and  marry  farmers,  and  Dor- 
the was  to  be  their  dradge.  Poor  silly  thing  1 
she  learned  soon  enough  the  troth  of  the  say- 
ing, that  there  is  no  taslunastor  as  hard  as  a  kins- 
man.' 

'  Budt  whv  did  she  Hot  rathertake  servioe  among 
strangers  ?' 


'  Why,  yon  see,  that  was  not  so  easy  a  matter. 
At  that  time,  Dorthe  could  neither  do  fine  wotk 
nor  coarse,  as  they  say.  The  gamekeeper  had 
never  had  any  land,  so  field  labor  she  had  not 
learned ;  and  all  the  bread  and  beer  they  used 
they  bought  at  the  public  house  witl^he  few 
pennies  she  earned  by  twisting  straw-Hpea,  so 
baking  and  brewing  she  did  not  leara  dther.— 
But  the  aunt  was  a  thrifty  housewifi^  and  Dortht 
was  taught  well  in  her  house ;  although  she  also 
paid  well  for  the  teach{ng,for  she  &gged  for  them 
all,  and  had  to  bear  hard  treatment  into  the  bar- 
gain. And  aa  is  always  the  case  when  our  neaN 
est  treat  us  badly,  others  follow  their  ezample,ao 
it  was  in  Dortbe's  case  also.  For  instance,  if  they 
took  her  once  in  a  way  to  a  merry-making  at  somo 
neighbour's,  she  used  always  to  be  pushed  away 
into  some  comer,  and  no  one  danced  with  htsr, 
while  the  aunt  and  her  two  fine  ladies  were  n^v 
off  the  floor.  To  be  sure,  she  was  not  one  <tf 
those  who  put  themselves  forward,  and  those  thai 
don't  hav'n't  much  chance.* 

*  Perhaps  Dorthe  could  not  dance.' 

'Is  there  any  of  us  wh(v can't  dance  when  we 
hear  the  fiddle  V  answered  Niels ;  '  though  I  wfll 
confess  Dorthe  was  none  of  the  lightest' 

*  So  you  danced  with  her  in  spite  of  her  defici- 
encies f    That  was  kind  of  you.  Niels.' 

*  I  used  to  say  to  myself  when  I  saw  her  set 
aside'in  that  way,  says  I,  **  It  is  hard  for  a  poor 
young  thing  to  stand  by  like  that  and  see  the  oth- 
ers £nce,  when  she  would  gladly  be  among 
them ;"  and  then  I  went  and  took  her  out.  Ajid 
when  once  Dorthe  was  set  a  going,  there  wasn't 
her  like  for  holding  out.' 

*  That  was  because  she  was  dancing  with  yoo, 
Niels,  I  dare  say,' I'dbsttved  jokingly;  but  I  was 
rather  disconcerted  n^^  4)e  answered  with  a 
looI(  of  astonishment,  apd  in  a  tone  of  contempto- 
ous  pity :  ^  Ob,  there  wasn't  roanv  that  asked  her, 
so  she  might  well  be  pleased  to  pan'be  with  those 
that  did,  poor  silly  thing  t' 

The  tone  in  which  he  said  this  made  a  disft- 

r'eeable  impression  on  me,  and  for  the  first  time 
felt  hurt  on  Dorthe's  account  at  the  ezpressioii, 
'poor silly  thing,'  particularly  as  I  now  remem- 
bered that  it  was  generally  thought  that  Niels  was 
rather  sweet  upon  Marian  the  housemaid,  who  in 
spite  of  her  pretty  face,  was  in  reality  a  poor  sQ- 
ly  thing.  I  therefore  said :  *  Niels,  I  do  not  liks 
to  hear  you  call  Dorthe  thus :  alter  all  that  yo« 
have  been  telling  me  about  her,  she  must  be  aa 
excellent  girl,  who  will  at  last  get  on.' 

'Tes,'  answered  Niels,  and  his  countenance 
resumed  its  usual  good-natured  expression — *yei^ 
I  dare  say,  but  not  in  this  world ;  for  Dorthe  Is 
one  of  those  who  are  kind  to  everybody  but  them- 
selves—and for  mpih  folK  there  is  no  cure.  They 
never  will  get  onSrell  in  this  world.  People  af> 
ways  think  that  they  have  not  much  head-niece  ; 
and,  as  the  old  parson  used  to  say,  after  ah,  it  III 
the  headpiece  that  gets  people  on  in  the  world, 
and  makes  them  respected.    And  therefore  il 

was  that  poor  Dor May  I  not  call  htf  poor 

Dorthe  either!' 

*  0  yes;  call  her  what  you  Kke,'  I  answered* 

*  Well,  well,  it  has  once  for  all  become  the  cus- 
tom in  the  parish  to  call  her  poor  silly  thing.— 
Well,  six  bitter  years  she  staid  with  her  aunt^ 
where  she  got  no  wages^  and  very  little  dothing^ 
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And  why  dM  she  stay,  do  yon  think!  Why,  be* 
canse  she  had  attached  herself  to  an  old  blind 
pensioner  wIk>  was  living  with  them,  and  who,  it 
was  said,  they  treated  anything  but  kindly,* 

Here  Niels  made  so  rery  long  a  pause,  that  I 
perccited  he  had  nothing  more  to  say.  Every- 
thing he  had  told  me  in  his  simple  manner  about 
Dorthe,  placed  her  in  so  adyantageous  a  light, 
that  I  was  quite  ashamed  of  the  indifference,  nay, 
Ithnoet  prejndiee,  which  we  had  hitherto  felt  to- 
wards her ;  and  I  now  aSked  him  reproachful]?, 
•ow  it  happened  that  he  had  never  before  told 
«a  anything  about  Porthe,  when  he  knew  so 
much  good  of  her. 

Niels  paused  in  his  work,  looked  down  for  some 
time  aa  if  in  deep  thought,  and  at  length  answer- 
ed :  *  If  the  truth  must  be  told,  I  seem  never  to 
have  thought  of  it,  until  now  that  I  come  to  tell 
her  ttory.'  He  then  looked  slowly  around,  as  if 
everything  appeared  new  to  hhn,  and  added  :— 
*It  does  seem  to  me  now*- —  Further  he  did 
act  proceed,  for  his  eyes  hfA  found  a  resting- 
polnt  in  Dorthe,  who  went  by  on  her  way  to  the 
weD.  Marian,  the  flh^  now  also  tripped  by, 
tfaigingand  casting  side  glances  at  Niels,  who 
did  nof ,  however,  noUce  her.  Not  until  Porthe 
had  gone  in  again,  did  he  oondude  his  sentence ; 
adding  to  the  above,  *  that  Dorthe  is  an  uncom- 
monly respectable  young  woman.'  Marian  sang 
le«der  and  louder,  but  Niels  continued  to  gaxe 
at  the  spot  where  Dorthe  had  disappeared  ;  f  be- 
lere  a  revohition  was  taking  place  in  his  mind. 

We  were  now  interrupted  by  my  father's  re- 
tntL  He  had  not  placed  so  much  confidence  in 
the  rumour  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  as  we, 
•Bd  having  soon  found  out  that  it  was  quite  un- 
founded, he  had  not  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
return  home  before  his  business  was  conduded. 
No  sooner  had  he  entered  the  house,  than  all 
tongues  were  busy  reUtuig  to  him  the  history  6f 
our  fright,  and  of  the  precautions  we  had  taken  b 
espectaiion  of  the  arrival  of  the  German  free- 
eorpa.  AU  the  maids,  except  Dorthe,  gave  them- 
selves some  errand  into  the  room,  to  tell  what 
deed  of  prowess  they  had  performed,  c»r  had  b- 
tended  to  perform.  When  my  fiither,  tiien,  com- 
mended each  and  all  for  the  seal  they  had  shewn, 
ray  mother  observed  that  the  brewery  maid  was 
not  preeent  and  put  forward  the  claim  of  the  ab- 
sent girl  to  the  greatest  meed  of  praise.  The 
other  maids  could  not  deny  this,  but  they  left  the 
room  rather  crestfallen.  They  were  not  used  to 
see  Dorthe  taken  notice  ot  But  when  Julia  and 
L  now  began  to  repeat  the  many  fine  traits  of  her 
character  that  Ntels  had  told  us,  mv  mother  and 
&tker  were  both  quite  moved,  and  we  all  feltja 
ifaicere  desire  to  do  sometUng  for  the  neglected 
bat  excellent  girL 

My  mother  proposed  that  DorthMhould  be  ad- 
led  in  at  once,  and  that  my  father  should  thank 
her.  hi  presence  of  the  other  servants,  for  the  de- 
vooon  and  presence  of  mind  she  had  evinced  ; 
md  she  would  add  to  her  thanks  a  little  asefbl 
present,  which,  though  H  oouM  not  be  worn  on 
the  breast,  like  the  star  of  an  order,  micht  never- 
thsIsM  be  k>oked  upon  as  a  Mark  wt  honour.— 
The  proposal  was  approved  :  and  by  mv  own  re- 
qiest,  I  was  deputed  to  letch  her  hi.  I  found  her 
h  the  senllery,  singfaig,  as  washer  wont  Pro- 
bacy I  delivered  my  menage  in  «  aeoaewhat  tol* 


emn  tone,  which  she  did  not  understand,  for  she 
looked  inquiringly  at  me  with  her  prettv  eyes— 
not  until  this  day  had  I  discovered  that  they  were 
really  uncommonly  pretty — and  said,  afler  refleo- 
ting  a  little  while  :  *I  oan  guess  what  master 
wants  me  for  t* 
•Whatdoyou  thuikr* 

*  He  is  going  to  chide  rae,*  she  said,  while' 
exchanging  her  wet  apron  for  a  dry  one,  and  then 
mentioned  some  trivial  negligence  of  which  she 
was  conscious  of  having  been  Kuilty. 

*  By  no  means.'  I  answered.  *  How  can  yov 
think  he  would  chide  you,  after  your  resolute  and 
devoted  conduct  of  this  morning  T 

She  now  looked  punled,  as  if  quite  unable  to 
conceive  why  her  presence  was  wanted  in  the 
drawinff  room,  and  her  astonishment  increased 
when  she  came  in  and  found  all  the  other  ser* 
vants  there,  and  father,  taking  her  hand,  said  fai 
his  hearty  way :  *  I  have  sent  for  you  Dorthe,  to 
thank  you  kindly  for  the  devotion  and  calm  good 
sense  and  presence  of  mihd  you  evUiced  this 
morning,  when  danger  was  thought  to  threaten 
my  house.  That  it  was  but  an  idle  rumour,  in  no 
way  diminishes  your  merit.'  It  was  touching  to 
see  the  surprise  and  embarrassment  which  were 
depicted  in  Dorthe's  countenance  on  hearing  these 
words.  It  was  as  if  to  be  praised  was  something 
so  new  to  her,  that  she  hardly  ventured  to  believe 
her  own  ears,  and  knew  not  how  to  take  it.  But 
when  fiither  w^nt  on  to  eey :  '  Besides,  Niels  has 
told  us  roan^  things  about  vour  earlier  daya 
which  do  you  much  credit,  and  which  may  serv# 
as  a  good  example  for  others  to  imitate,  and  will 
now  and  ever  call  down  upon  you  the  blessings  of 
God  and  man' — Dorthe  turned  towards  the*  side 
where  Niels  was  standing,  and  bunt  into  tears.— 

*  You  were  always  khid  to  me,  poor  lonely  one 
that  I  ami  may  God  reward  you  Niels!'  she  at 
lenrth  sobbed  out. 

*  I  havn't  said  anything  but  the  truth,*  answer* 
ed  Ntela  in  a  somewhat  gmff  tone ;  but  it  was  on* 
ly  because  he  was  ashamed  that  oUiers  should  see 
that  the  tears  had  gathered  in  his  eyes. 

/ 1  don't  know  what  you  may  have  told  about 
me,  Niels,  but  you  have  always  been  a  friend  to 
me,  and,  therefore' — she  made  a  violent  eflfort  to 
suppress  her  sobs — *  therefore  you  might  ao  ept 
of  the  only  thine  I  have  to  off(dryou — the  gun.' 

*No,  nO|'  replied  Niels  quickly,  as  if  he  were 
putting  away  a  temptation.  *  Ton  promised  your 
poor  father  never  to  part  with  it,  and  Uierdbre 
we  wHl  not  mention  the  matter  agUn.' 

These  words  were  uttered  in  so  decisive  a  tone, 
that  it  was  evklent  they  were  meant  to  bring  to  a 
dose,  a  contest  of  some  duration.  But  we  ooukI  see 
by  Dorthe's  manner  that  she  had  not  yet  given 
up  her  point,  and  that  something  was  working  in 
her,  periiaps  a  deolsiTe  word,  which  she  had  kept 
back  till  the  last,  for  she  changed  oolor  seveial 
times  before  she  replied,  in  a  subdued  voice  :— 

*  For  the  matter  of  that  you  may  as  well  take  the 
gun,  for  I— ^een  in  a  manner  to  follow  it  My 
mther's  gun  shall  not  bang  idly  on  the  nail  in 
such  times  as  these,  and  his  daughter  will  not  ei- 
ther sp  ve  herself  We  all  looked  with  surprise 
at  Dorthe,  whoee  lips  quivered  as  she  turned  to- 
wards my  mother  and  continued :  'Tea,  ma'ain* 
I  ought  to.  Jiave  teld  you  so  long  ago :  I  cannot 
remain  herd.    Hy  mind  is  made  up ;  I  must  gOj 
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vhere  I  can  be  of  more  oae.  My  &ther  used  to 
tell  me,  that  there  are  women  wtu)  foUoir  the  ar- 
miefl,  and  ot  how  much  good  the/  can  do  when 
thej  behave  as  they  ought.' 

We  now  understood  the  exeeHent  Dorthe*^ 
meaning.  I  thought  of  the  strength,  activity, 
and  presence  of  mind  she  had.  given  proofs  of  in 
the  hour  of  supposed  danger,  and  I  also  remem- 
bered what  Niels  had  told  me  of  her  bamanity, 
«nd  I  felt  at  once  with  her,  that  her  vocation  was 
to  follow  the  army ;  and  that  the  rest  of  those 
present  were  of  the  the  same  opinion,  was  evi- 
dent from  the  loud  expressions  of  approbation 
that  followed  the  first  feeling  of  sorprise  to  which 
ber  announcement  had  given  rise. 

My  father  alone  seemed  to  entertain  some  doubt 
m  to  whether  Dorthe^s  resolutions  were  not  ^• 
•pired  as  much  by  love  for  Niels  as  by  love  for  her 
owmtry ;  but  a  few  minutes*  further  conversation 
wkh  her  conv^ced^him  as  weH  as  the  rest  of  us 
of  the  singular  rimpUcity  and  uprightness  of  her 
miad  and  character  ;  and  taking  her  hand  again, 
hm  commended  her  for  her  patrioti8m,begging  her 
ait  the  same  time  to  forgive  him  and  all  Uiose 
who  had  hitherto  fidled  to  appr^cii^te  her  aa  she 
deserved. 

This  seemed  to  make  a  great  Impressi^D  on 
Niels  in  particular ;  but  Dorthe  answered  simply, 
Tet  with  a  certain  degree  of  emotion,  *■  That  she 
had  been  quite  happy  here,  and  had  only  thanks 
tojrive.' 

We  then  all  shook  hands  with  her,  expressing 
<mr  best  wishes  for  her  success  in  her  enterprise, 
and  the  servants  left  the  room.  Niels  and  Dor- 
Uie  were  the  last,  and  we  observed  that  he  stood 
back  and  let  her  pass  before  him. 

A  few  days  later,  Niels  requested  a  private  in- 
terview with  my  &ther,  and  at  the  same  time 
Dorthe  was  closeted  with  my  mother  in  the  store- 
room. When  my  mother  came  out,  she  said  to 
Julia  and  myself :  *  B^joice  girls  1  we  are  to  have 
a  wedding  at  the  parsonage  I  Father  is  to  per- 
form the  marriage  ceremony  for  our  two  volun- 
teers*— and  my  (krling  mother's  countenance  was 
as  radiant  as  if  it  was  J  that  was  to  be  married  to 
a  lord.  Indeed,  we  all  sincerely  rejoiced  in  the 
happy  prospects  of  the  lowly  being  who  bad 
tauffht  U9,  that  however  humble  be  our  lot  in  life, 
It  will  never  be  insignificant,  if  we  will  Jbut  make 
the  best  use  of  the  taonltitt  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  uau 


Tt  Is  not  so  difficult  a  task  to  plant  new  tnths 
as  to  root  out  old  errors,  for  there  is  this  paradox 
in  men,  they  run  after  that  which  is  new,  but  are 
prejudiced  in  fiivor  of  that  which  la  old. 

People  who  are  always  -talkinff  aentimeiii  have 
vaoaliy  not  very  de%>  feelinfs;  Sieleis  water  yo« 
h%ve  in  your  kettle  the  soooer  it  will  boiL 

Health  is  a  giant  friend  whom  we  often  fiul  to 
faspect  onttt  he  ia  aboat  to  leave  ns. 

A  hypocritical  Puritan  ia  often  worse  th«n  « 
tyrannical  Pope. 

Yankee — a  fast  steamer  going  ahead,  with 
Bnglish  hull  and  American 

Bad  Temper— Moral 
^^^hflft  lateUejBtvaLMtW 
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It  would,  we  leel  sure,  startle  tlie  i 
Irish  touriM  were  they  told,  when  ti 
through  the  vast  boj(  districts  im  Ireland, 
those  dark  and  dreary  places  may  before  long  be 
converted  into  shining  lights,  which  wffl  go  forth 
to  irradiate  the  iialls  of  beauty.  And  were  it  not 
that  chemistry  is  a  marvellous  worker,  in  com*' 
parison  with  whose  magic  wand,  that  wielded  bf 
the  astrologer  of  old  was  a  contemptible  aflUr, 
scepticism^  if  not  entire  disbelief,  vnght  verf 
naturally  follow  anch  an  announcement.  B^ 
the  chemist  is  a  mighty  man.  At  his  blddkig^ 
substances  disclose  properties  and  aaenme  ap- 
pearances stranger  tlMtn  the  wildest  dreams  com 
imagine.  And  it  is  one  of  his  especial  qoafitiee 
and  triumphs,  that  by  oomUnations  which  tomy 
almost  be  pronooneed  endless,  he  is  enabled  t» 
make  his  knowledge  applicable  to  the  moei  oa^ 
fbl  purposes.  One  of  these  high  aebievemeBli 
has  been  accompliflhed  within  the  last  few  jearai 
Droppiqg  metaphor,  candles  of  the  most  exqniiitv 
transparency,  rivaMiug  the  best  wax  lights  in 
brilliancy  ojf  combustion,  have  been  prodnee< 
from  the  boga  of  Ireland ;  and  so  soccesefViBy 
has  the  experiment  Answered,  that  works  on  a 
very  Urge  acale  have  just  commenced  operation^ 
which,  it  is  confidently  expected,  will  reaMse  a 
good  profit,  and  be  of  great  benefit  to  that  part 
of  Ireland  where  they  are  sitnated. 

Before  giving  some  account  of  these  worlcs^ 
which  is  the  principal  purpose  of  this  paper,  It  is 
desirable  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  Hm- 
nature  of  bogs.  These  Irish  fuel-mines  fef 
hitherto  it  is  as  fael  they  have  been  cMefly 
valuable-are  estimated  to  occupy  about  2,000,000 
English  acres.  They  differ  much  in  their  ex- 
tenor  nature,  being  sometimes  soft  and  spongy, 
and  sometimes  £m  and  hard.  But  in  one 
respeet  they  are  similar,  for  they  all  contidn  % 
mass  of  a  peculiar  substance  called  peat,  of  the 
average  thickness  of  twenty-five  feet,  nowhen 
less  than  twelve,  and  never  exceeding  fbrty-tw*. 
This  substance  variea  materially  hi  its  appoaranee 
and  properties,  hi  proportion  to  the  depth  at 
whieh  it  hee,  the  upper  portion  containing  vege- 
table fibres,  visible,  though  much  decomposed ; 
while  below,  the  colour  of  the  peat  changes  horn 
light  brown  to  black,  and  the  substance  ia  mncb 
more  compact,  assuming  the  appearance,  whett 
dry,  of  pitch  or  bituminous  coal,  having  a  eon- 
cb<^dal  fraetore  in  every  direction,  with  a  blaek 
shining  lustre,  and  bdng  capable  of  receiving  % 
hiffh  polish.  ^ 

l(ow,  chemists  long  ago  fnfbrmed  ns  that,  by 
proper  chemical  combination,  peat  might  hie 
made  to  yield  sulphate  of  ammonia,  acetnte  of 
Ume,  naphtha,  paraiBne,  and  dl ;  and  they  further 
state,  that  paraffine  is  an  admhrable  aubstance  lor 
making  candlea.  Dr.  Ure,  in  his  well-knovB 
Dictummry  cf  ArU  mnd  JfoMtfaehtreB^  emphaitf* 
eally  asserts  this,  and,  when  we  see  what  paraftno 
is,  the  truth  of  the  s«iteraent  will  be  evident. 
Taming  to  Branded  Okemi$tfy^  we  read,  nn4er 
tiiia  head:  ««wben  beeeh-tar  ia  distilled,  throo 
Hqnidi  pass  faito  the  redplent^l.  A  lieht  oil;  % 
An  aqueous  add ;  8.  A  heaivv  oIL  The  heaiy^^ 
ia^  sttbjeeted'to  several  vedSatWations,  and  lh<^ 
'    mMU  gsatoilly  ^id(ie*^  It,  liH  tlw 
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■fastere  beoota«8  a  Wt^  and  thin  liquid  |  and  if 
k  does  not  fpontaneoualy  rise  in  temperatnre  to 
ftlft  degrees,  it  is  to  be  heated  up  to  that  point ; 
the  mixtore  is  then  icept  (or  twelre  hoars  or 
BBore,  at  a  tiBipenitnre  of  about  122  degrees, 
«ben  a  colourless  oil  will  be  found  floating  upon 
lis  snriaoe.  This  is  to  be  oareftillj  poored  oHf, 
and  on  cooling,  parafflne  concretes  upon  its  sur» 
fooe.  This  has  to  be  purified  bj  solution  in  hot 
aabydroQs  alcohol,  when  it  appears  a  eryslaUioe, 
tastjiirns,  and  odourless  substance,  fusing  at  212 
degrees  into  a  transp  irent  oily  liquid,  and  burning 
with  a  white  sootless  flame.    Its  specific  graTity 

iaadio." 

We  may  add,  tbat  this  curious  sabstance 
dsriTes  its  name  from  parum  o^f <,  oqjM^count 
of  its  inertness  as  a  chemical  agent,  or  want  of 
aftaitf ,  resisUng  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies. 
k,ko«eTer,  reraly  diasoUres  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
•■d  in  naphtha. 

According  to  Guy  Lossac,  who  made  sererfll 
•speriments  with  paraffins,  it  is  a  binary  com- 
pound of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

From  tfiis  aceount,  it  is  ^Tident,  that  if  peat 
OSA  be  made  to  yield  parafflne  at  a  remuneratlTe 
ptofit,  a  new  and  Tast  field  of  commercial  enter* 
paae  is  at  once  opened.    As  to  the  feaslbiMty  of 
the  undertaking,  no  doubt  exists.    The  writer 
has  seen  large  blocks  of  paraffins,  of  the  most 
heaatilul  crystalline  appearance,  procured  firom 
peaL    The  only  question  was,  whether  it  could 
be  manufactured  at  a  remuneratlTe  cost.    This 
remit,  after  a  kmg  and  laborious  series  of  experi- 
ments has  been  realised.    At  least,  Mr.  Beece, 
the   intelligent  aad  scienUfic  manager  of  the 
forhs  we  are  about  to  giye  some  account  of,  has 
been  so  weU  satisfied  with  the  success  of  his 
espmments,  that  machinery  to  the  amount  of 
Bsariy  £40,000  has  been  erected  in  the  County 
oi  Kildare,  on  the  yerge  of  one  of  the  largest 
begs  in  that  part  of  IreJand,  for  the  purpose  of 
sttnetiog  paiaffine  from  peat. 
rThe  works,  which  are  called  the  Irish  Peat- 
wnrka,  are   sitnated   about   eight   miles  from 
Monsterevea,  and  four  from  Athy.    The  railway 
from  DubUn  to  Athy  passes  close  to  the  gates, 
aad  affords  easy  fiu:ility  for  Tisiting  the  works. 
The  writer  approached  them  from  llonstereTen. 
Tlie  road  is  monotonous  enough,  passmg  scrois 
tracts  of   dreary  mooriand,  on   the   Terge  of 
vhish  may  yet  bessen  the  genuine  Irish  squatter 
ia  all  his  unreclaimed   misery.    Happily,   the 
diigraceful  and  meUncholy  speetade  of  these 
haman  earth-^^bbers  is  becoming  erery  year 
.  more  and  more  rare  hi  Ireland,  and  the  day  is 
amofcdly  not  itst  distant  when  the  Irish  squatter 
wp  no  longer  disfigure  the  ikoe  of  the  country. 
Ott' reaching  the  works,  which  are  risible  from  a 
oaat  distance,  ice  were  fortuiate  in  finding  Mr. 
Bseee  at  home,  and  he  at  once  kindly  undertook 
ta  ge  with  us  over  the  establishment.    Visitors, 
hanrover,  are  not  an  STcryday  occurrence. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  is  a  huge 
finaee,  or  rather  a  row  of  fhmaoes,  there  being 
ter  ^de  by  sidsu  They  are  similar  in  form  to 
those  used  for  smeltfaig  fron-ore,  but  are  eon- 
dd«n%  kryer,  each  fumaoe  befaig  mpMe  of 
iisnmiag  no  ieos  than  tweaty-five  tons  of  peat 
ineighlasB  hovM.  When  filM,  the  top  of  the 
kmtm  Is  skmd^Mid  a  Jtoigt  ^oi  hlMi  biAg 


driyen  through  the  mass  of  turf,  the  smoke 
escapes  through  a  pipe  at  the  top,  which  termi- 
nates in  a  condenser.  The  magnitude  of  this 
apparatus  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  i$ 
will  contain  8,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Hera 
the  first  change  in  the  conyersion  of  peat  into 
pan^ne  occurs,  the  smoke  being  condensed  and 
precipitated  into  the  form  of  tar.  The  lighter  or 
gaseous  portion  is  conducted  by  pipes  to  another 
locality.  • 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  100  hundre^^tons 
of  peat  will  yield  as  much  tar  as  will  prodOca 
about  890  pounds>>f  par^ne  and  800  gallons  of 
oil.  But  to  obtain  the  paraffin'e,  many  delicata 
chemical  operations  are  requisite,  t^d  for  a  long 
tune  it  could  not  be  extracted  witho1&l  using 
ether,  which  made^he  process  far  too  costly  for 
commercial  purposes.  At  len^h — for  i^hat^witt'*. 
not  chemistry  achieyef— Mr.  Reece  discorered 
a  less  expensiye  mode.of  proceedii](g,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  fully  as  efficacious.  Sulphurip 
acid  is  the  prhidpal  agent  employed:  the  tkr 
being  boiled  for  about  half  an  hour  with  8  per 
cent,  of  this  add,  it  becomes  decomposed,  and 
all  its  impurities  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  yessel 
Oil  and  parafflne  now  remain,  which,  after  under- 
going the  process  of  distillation,  separate.  The 
parafflne  then  appears  in  crystalline  flakes,  but  is 
of  so  dark  a  colour,  and  emitting  such  an  un- 
pleasant odour,  as  to  be  quite  unfit  for  use.  1%. 
is  therefore  necessary  to  bleach  and  to  deodrisa 
it,  which  is  effected  by  subjecting  it  to  the 
action  of  chloro-chromic  acid ;  and  finally,  after 
another  process  of  distillation,  and  passing  through 
powerful  hydraulic  presses  and  steam,  it  comea 
out  clear  and  perfect  paraffine. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  look  at  this  beautifial 
substance,  and  witness  its  combustion,  bearing 
in  mind  how  it  is  obtained,  without  feelings  3t 
admiration  and  wonder,  and  particularly  when  wa 
remember  that  it  is  derived  from  a  black  and 
apparently  foul  mass.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed 
that  when  the  paraffine  is  extracted,  all  that 
remains  is  yalueless;  quite  the  contrary  is  tha 
case ;  for,  independently  of  oils  from  which  la 
generated  gas,  used  as  fuel  for  the  steam-  enginet 
and  other  purposes,  seyeral  valuable  commercial 
and  agricultural  products  are  obtained. 

It  will  be  readily  understood,  that  four  suoh 
huge  fiery  furnaces  as  we  have  described  reqmra 
a  great  supply  of  food  to  keep  them  going.  To 
meet  this  demand,  canals  to  the  extent  of  flra 
miles  haye  been  cut  through  the  neighbouring 
bog ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  200  persona 
will  be  kept  constantly  employed  in  cutting  and 
conveying  the  turf  to  its  destination. 

At  the  proposed  rate  of  consumption,  yast  as  It 
the  area  of  the  bog  near  the  works,  it  wiU  ba 
exhausted  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Thlt| 
however^  will  not  aflbct  tfan  establishment,  ti^ 
there  are  other  large  bogs  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  one  of  the 
adtantages  held  out  Is,  £at  the  very  destruction 
of  the  lK»g  wttl  develop  a  soil  available  for  tha 
purposes  of  the  agriculturist 

We  trust  tlMt  the  beautiful  chemical  opeeatioiia 
which  are  now  about  to  be  carried  out  la  a  ,  ' 
practieal  form,  will  answer  the  expectations  of 
tha  0— piny  to  whom  the  works  belong.    It  Is  a 
good  sad  heallfay  slgB|  that  no  advertising  pufiag 
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has  been  used  to  ditpose  of  the  sharei,  which,  we 
are  informed,  hart  been  taken  np  moetly  br 
practical  men.  This  angnrs  well  for  the  Bucceae 
of  the  nndertaking;  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  the 
at&l  WillV-tbe-Wisp  which  haunts  Irish  bogs 
spiiVled,  bj  the  chemist's  potent  wand,  into  the 
•ubstantial  reality  of  brilliant  candles.— CftomWs* 
Edinburgh  JcumdL 


THB  BOER*S  FBTE. 


I  HAD  tmdged  across  a  weary  flat  ooonty  from 
early  noon  till  reddening  eye.  Nothing  can  be 
duller  than  a  walking  tour  through  the  monoto- 
nous district  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Holland.  Ton  see  nothing  before  you  but  long 
lines  of  trees,  square  green  fields,  with  here  and 
there  a  wmdmill,  a  boor's  Tillage,  or  a  distant 
diurch.  But  I  had  lost  my  way,  and  thought  of 
little  else  but  flndhig  it  again.  I  had  started  from 
Amhelm  betimes  in  the  morning,  intending  to 
cross  the  Prussian  firontier  near  the  Rhine  bctore 
nightfall;  but  my  ignorance  of  the  patcU  of  the 
district  bad  led  me  Into  a  mistake  about  the  true 
direction  of  the  road  to  Zerenaar,  and  I  was  Ur 
OQ  the  route  to  Zutphen  before  I  discovered  my 
error.  I  hailed  a  soldier  who  lay  by  the  road  side 
eating  bread  and  cheese  out  of  a  napkin,  and 
asked  him  if  this  were  the  road  to  Zeyenaar  f — 
**  I>uiTelabeet  niet  t**  said  the  soldier,  starting  up. 
I  anderstood  enough  of  this,  to  know  that  this 
was  not  the  road  to  ZaTonaar.  He  proceeded  to 
ezplam,  pointing  across  the  fields  towards  a  Til- 
lage spha  in  the  far  distance,  in  which  direction 
I  understood  my  road  to  lie,  and  I  at  once  set 
off  on  mj  way  tMther,  bidding  him  a  ^*Goed  mor- 
gan." 

The  road  I  took  was  a  mere  by-road  leading 
to  a  little  farm,  which  I  soon  passed,  and  then 
my  way  lay  through  fields  and  along  dutches,  un- 
til at  last  lUl  traces  of  road  disappeai^ra,  and  I  had 
only  the  distant  Tillage  sphre  lying  far  across  the 
plain  to  guide  me.  I  leaped  the  ditches,  scram- 
bling up  the  banks  on  the  other  side,  and  dis- 
turmng  many  sonorous  bull-frogs,  as  I  sped  OTcr 
them.  Fortunately,  the  fields  were  b  pasture, 
ahd  I  had  little  difficulty  in  making  my  way  across 
them,  still  keepmg  my  fi^ae  directed  towards  the 
Tillage  spire.  At  last,  when  faffged  and  #earied 
by  the  long  scramble  through  hedges,  oyer 
ditches,  and  across  grass  fields,  I  found  myself  on 
the  banks  of  a  canal,  across  which  a  rustic  brklge 
was  thrown,  and  within  sight  was  a  little  public 
house,  with  the  sign  of '<Beer  to  Koop,"  or  '*Beer 
to  selL**  What  customers  this  remote  house, 
which  I  had  reached  with  such  difficulty,  could 
iupply,  puzzled  me  at  first;  but  my  surprise 
ceased,  when  I  saw  a  canal-boat  shortly  alter 
draw  up  alongside  tpt  door,  and  the  boatman 
aeated  himsdf  without  uttering  a  word,  at  the 
kenoh  in  front  of  the  window,  and  on  giTing  a 
nod,  the  woman  of  the  house  seemed  to  Interpret 
its  meaning  in  an  instant,  for  she  at  once  set  be- 
fore him  a  jig  of  beer  and  a  substantial  **  booi- 
fam.** 

I  had  found  the  word  **  bootram"  %o  serTO  my 
purpose  well  on  preTious  occasions^  so  I  entered 
the  bouse  and  seated  mysell-ealliag.''  bootnm." 
The  landlady  soon  pUtced  beftre  me  br0a4,cheeae| 


and  butter,  with  a  draught  of  deficiooa 
brewed,  and  I  ei\joyed  the  meal  with  a  gaatm  I 
should  Tainly  attempt  to  describe.    The    litlie 
house  was  dean  to  perfection ;  the  copper  diobee 
ranged  along  the  ehelTcs  were  so  brigtatlj  sciovi^ 
ed,  that  they  might  have  senred  as  mirrora ;  aad 
Vhen  the  elderiy  woman,  who  seemed   the  aole 
person  about  the  house,  had  got  me  and  the  other 
customer  serred  with  ''bootram,**  she  settled  her- 
self down  on  a  stool  by  the  open  whidow,  aad 
commeaeed  plying  her  knitting.    It  waa  a  pie- 
ture  of  reth^  country  life— etiU-life  it  might  be 
called— on  the  Terge  of  HoUand. 

An  hour's  rest  rcTived  my  spirits  and  strength, 
and  agahi  shouldering  my  knapsack,  I  bade  the 
good  woman  adieu,  and  crossing  the  wooden 
bridge  walked  on,  still  with  the  Tillaffe  apire  in 
Tiew.    I  was  now  proceeding  along  a  frequented 
road,  and  an  honPs  walking  brought  me  to  tlie 
Tillage,  called  Duisburg.    I  pushed  through  the 
Tillage,  and  was  now  on  the  high  road  to  the 
Prussian  firontier,  which  I  wasanxiona  to  reaeb 
that  night.    But  the  setting  sun  waa  already 
throwing  long  shadows  upon  the  ground ;  I  was 
becoming  wearied  and  footsore,  and  dragged  my 
feet  heaTily  along.    My  knapMck  wetted  like 
lead,  and  its  straps  fi^tted  my  shouklers.    lia> 
ture  wanted  rest;  and  it  must  be  coofiMsed,  thai 
some  twenty  or  more  miles  walking  across  fieMa 
and  ditches,  was  no  bad  day's  work;  so  I  reaolTed 
to  rest  for  the  night  at  the  first  boose  of  enter- 
tainment I  might  fidl  In  with. 

For  a  few  miles  more  I  tmdged  aloDg  the  das> 
ty  road,until  a  sound  of  dandnc  and  mu^  sudden- 
ly fell  upon  my  ears.    I  looked  ahead,  and  a  little 
road-side  auberg^  Uy  in  my  way,  a  group  of 
Dutch  boers,  humbly  dressed,  standing  and  sil> 
ing  about  the  door.    Here,  then,  was  a  house  of 
entertainment;  and  I  resolved  to  rest  here  if 
possible.    I  entered;  but  the   door  was  fiUei^ 
with  dancers.    A rudestage  was  erected  at  eao 
end  of  the  cUy-fioored  .chamber,  and  on  it  stood 
a  player  on  the  clarionet,  another  on  the  TioUa, 
and  a  thtfd  was  seated  at  the  TloUmcello.    The 
music  was  spirited,  but  not  firstnte ;  the  playeia 
were  CTidently  amateurs,  and  only  of  the  rank  cf 
field-laborers.    The  dancers  were  flymg  across 
the  fioor,  many  of  them  with  the  pipe  hi  thsir 
mouth,  beating  tune  with  their  feet,  men  aad 
women  mixed,  and  they  worked  as  hard  at  their 
amusement  as  if  they  had  been  paid  fbr  it,— psr> 
haps  harder.    The  step  and  the  figureswere  en* 
tirely  new— something  quite   unknown  at  Ah 
macks.    Occadonally  a  youthful  dancer  would 
glTO  a  great  leap  and  caper,  aa  he  sprang  to  Mi 
female  partner,  whom  he  whiried  about  and  bsa- 
died  in  the  most  ferodoas  manner,  '«she  nothhif 
loth.**    The  dder  and  more  staid  eouples,  st 
course,  danced  more  decoronsly,  and  snhably  te 
thehage.    There  were  some  aged,  browned,  aad 
wrinkled  peasants,  who  went  across  tiie  floor  sa 
measured^  and  seriously  as  if  they  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  re^^ions  exeroise.    Thepeoplewen 
aU  of  theorder  of  peasaats,aad  th^  were hoUisi 
thdrKeresMUior  amraal  lair,— haTiag  renrtsd 
hither  ferthdr  ereaing  dsnee. 

Seisbig  an  opportnnity  of  ahiDfai  thedsass, 
amid  whkh  a  ooasiderable  daCter  of  [^ 


heard,  I  walked  aorois  the  Aoor  lowMds  SB  laser 
looaufrMivhich  I  had  teen  an  appsrest  Ind- 
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bdy  issue  during  the  danee  with  glasses  and 
drinkables,  and  entered.  The  lady  of  the  house 
wms  up  to  the  ears  in  business,  importuned  first 
by  one  for  ••schnaps,"  by  another  for  "bier,** 
by  a  tliird  for  "  swarti  brod,"  until  she  looked 
the  picture  of  distraction.  In  this  dilemma,  I 
fluddenly  entered  upon  the  scene,  and  appealed 
to  her  for  '*  coffee."  I  proved  a  godsend  to  the 
poor  woman,  for  at  once  all  eyes  were  turned 
na  me  and  my  trarel-stained  dress,  and  the  men 
wen  silent,  waiting  till  my  question  was  answer- 
ed. They  saw  I  was  a  stranger,  and  a  general 
p<diteQe88  induce  •  them,  by  a  kind  of  unanimous 
eonaent,  at  once  to  give  way.  I  explained  my 
pBght.— that  I  had  travelled  far,— wished  to  rest 
(here  for  the  night,  but  first  wanted  refreshment. 
I  spoke  in  a  mixture  of  bad  German  and  worse 
Dntch,  aided  by  some  rather  expressive  panto- 
aaime,  in  whic.  any  man  put  to  his  wits*  end  will 
not  fiul  to  make  himself  understood ;  and  I  suc- 
ceeded. Of  course,  they  saw  I  was  a  stranger, 
'  bat  the  landlady  put  the  question, '  '£en  Y reemd?** 
and  I  nodded,  "fien  Franschman?"  All  stran- 
gers abroad  are  thought  to  be  French,  especially 
when  beyond  the  ordinary  English  high-routes; 
bat  my  answer  was,  "  No,— English  l"  What  a 
•tare!  Then  the  customers  for  brandy  wine  dis- 
persed among  theur  friends  to  tell  them  of  the 
•mgular  stranger  who  had  appeared  among  them, 
«nd  the  Englishman  became  to  them  the  wonder 
ef  the  minute.  The  landlady  bustled  about  to 
get  the  coffee  ready,  but  vowed  she  could  not  ac- 
commodate me  for  the  night.  I  insisted,  never- 
thdess,  on  staying  there,  though  it  were  only 
across  two  chairs ;  and  at  last  she  was  persuaded 
tnd  agreed  to  make  up  a  shaice-down  for  me  in 
a  little  chamber,  adjoining  the  day-floored  ball- 
I  found  the  villagers  aided  me  in  my  ap- 
and  so  the  thing  was  satisfactorily  ar- 
Higed.  ^       ^    ^ 

By  the  time  I  had  finished  my  coffee,  the  dan- 
dog  had  waxed  last  and  furious.  The  brandy- 
wiae  was  now  beginning  to  tell,  and  some  of  the 
more  lusty  of  the  party  began  to  grow  rebellious 
and  quarrelsome.  There  were  a  few  bickers,  in 
me  of  which  the  musicians'  platform  was  upset, 
and  the  performers  were  spilt  on  the  floor  amid  a 
ccish  of  timber.  But  the  boers  never  come  to 
blows ;  the  utmost  extent  to  which  they  procee- 
ded was  in  inflicting  a  few  ugly  scratches,  and 
throwing  each  other  down.  The  dancing  still 
vent  on,  nevertheless,  and  the  bulk  of  the  party 
leemed  to  think  nothing  of  these  affrays.  The 
Mtire  scene  reminded  one  of  the  Boer's  Fetes,  so 
weU  painted  by  Teniers  and  Ostade,  and  showed 
that  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  village  life  in  the 
ttmoter  parts  of  Holland  had  very  little  altered. 

I  strolled  out  into  the  field  outside  the  house, 
-r*way  from  the  noise  and  the  fumes  of  gin  and 
bcandywine,  which  the  vilhigers  seemed  to  drink 
nretsonably  often,  though  the  glasses  were  of 
ntf  Moderate  dimend<m8.  On  some,  the  effects 
vers  not  apparent,  and  the  kujI^  drunken  gndn- 
dl^  fisappeared,  having  been^  home  by  their 
dves  or  friends.  It  wasnow  dusk;  the  son  had 
■Me  down,  and  a  fiOnt  streak  of  Hght  marked 
ts  ^e  of  fais  settibg.  The  air  was  warm,  and 
TdMr  sweet  and  refredilBr  mfber  the  heated 
Wtdfoftlftlmt.  I  obMrred  on  looking  fatel^ad 
a«i  ml  a  yooBg  man-  wkom  I  had  noticed 
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among  the  dancers,  followed  my  steps;  I  waited 
till  he  came  up,  and  he  proceeded  to  address  mo 
in  gotid  English.  I  foui^d  him  an  intelligent^ 
well  educated  youth,  and  he  proceeded  to  teO 
me  how  he  had  acquired  his  knowledge  of  En- 
glish. 

*'It  all  arose  out  of  a  bit  of  jealousy,**  said 
he. 
**  Jealousy,  indeed,  how  could  that  be  ?** 
**  Very  easy  to  be  expUiued,  sir.  It  was  jurt 
on  such  another  night  as  this,  six  years  ago,  thai 
we  held  our  dance  in  the  cottage  there.  Hy 
Gretchen  was  the  partner  whom  I  had  brought 
with  me  for  the  night ;  and  though  we  were  not 
betrothed,  we  were  lovers  then.  But  girls  yo« 
know,  will  give  themselves  airs  now  and  then* 
and  I  thought  she  displayed  too  great  a  liking  for 
a  young  fellow  who  was  present  at  the  fete,— ft 
kind  of  hero  among  the  women,  for  he  had  been 
a  soldier,  and  could  talk  by  the  hour,  without  any 
one  getting  in  a  word.  I  was  provoked  at  hit 
boasting  talk,  and  still  more  so,  when  I  once  tnfn* 
ed  my  back,  to  find  he  had  led  Gretchen  to  tho 
floor,  where  the  two  were  wheeling  briskly  away 
in  the  dance.  I  think  I  lost  my  reason  for  tho 
moment,  for  I  forgot  all  that  happened,  except 
that,  when  my  senses  returned,  I  daw  the  fellow  . 
laid  all  his  length  on  the  floor,  the  blood  running 
from  his  nose,  and  the  people  around  calling  out 
that  he  was  killed  t  I  fled — pursued  by  jealousy 
and  remorse,— and  every  moment  feared  that  tho 
gendarmes  would  be  at  my  heels,  and  that  I 
should  be  taken  and  punished  as  a  murderer/  I 
ran  all  that  night  along  the  road  to  Prussia.— 
When  tired  out,  I  at  length  sat  down  by  tli^  road 
side  to  rest,  and  fell  fast  asleep.  How  long  I 
might  have  hiin  there,  I  know  not;  but  I  was. 
suddenly  startled  by  loud  noise  and  ejaoulaiiona^ 
and  looking  up,  I  saw  that  the  horses  attached  to 
a  travelling-carriage,  which  had  come  up,  had* 
been  startled,  most  probably  by  my  appearance' 
there,  and  the  foremost  horse  had  thrown  kie  ri- 
der, who  was  beneath  his  feet  I  at  once  jumped* 
up,  and  seized  him  by  the  reins  but  the  rider- 
was  disabled.  They  said  his  leg  was  broken, — at 
all  events  he  could  not  proceed  furtbei,  so>  ho- 
was  carried  into  the  nearest  house  andlefl  there. 
But  how  was  the  carriage  to  be  got  forward  ?  I 
at  once  volunteered  my  services,  which,  in  tho 
emergency,  were  accepted,  and  being  a  good  ri- 
der,  we  reached  tho  next  post-town  in  safety.  It 
was  a  godsend  to  me,  this  accident.  I  found  tho 
party  consisted  of  a  wealthy  English  gentleman 
and  his  family  on  their  way  to  the  Rhine ;  they 
knfiw  nothmg  of  the  language,  and  having  no 
vaUt  deplace^  they  felt  the  want  of  some  nativo 
who  could  act  as  their  interpreter.  In  short, 
they  engaged  me ;  I  travelled  as  thoir  servant* 
and  returned  with  them  to  England.  There  t 
stayed  some  five  years,  and  while  there,  I  wrote 
home  to  my  fViends.  What  was  my  joy  to  find 
that  the  man  whom  I  fancied  I  had  killed,  still 
lived  and  was  married— but  not  to  my  OretchenI 
Nol  she,  the  dear  creature,  had  remained' &Uh> 
fill  to  me,  and  In  sorrow  had-  raonmed  biy  ab- - 
sence.  I  could  ^not  stay  longet  in  Bogllmd:  1 
had  saved  some*  money,  and  so,  after  writing  to 
Gretchen,  I  started  to  return  home.  I  was  n^ 
ceived  with  open  arms,  Hkis  aaon  that  had  been 
lost  and  was  fimnd  agahi— ^ 
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"  And  Greteh«iir 

'*  I  think  you  maj  gnesi.  We  were  married 
two  months  ago,  and  are  exceedingly  bappy.  Bat 
to  tell  yon  the  truthf  I  find  this  remote  little  place 
korribly  dull ;  after  England,  I  feel  it  to  De  insop- 
portable.  I  am  now  making  preparations  to  em- 
igrate ;  and  I  have  followed  you  for  the  purpose 
m  asking  about  the  great  new  land  in  the  South, 
•ailed  Australia.  I  bad  thought  of  America,  but 
somehow,  I  am  attracted  towards  the  new  colony 
•C  Fort  Philip.  Can  you  tell  me  any  thing  re- 
q>ectingit?'' 

Fortunat^,  I  had  a  brother  who  had  not  lone 
More  set  off  fbr  the  colony,  and  I  was  enabled 
toyput  him  in  poseessioD  of  a  good  deal  of  useiiil 
isrormation.  But  whether  he  went  to  Australia 
•r  to  the  United  States,  I  haTe  not  since  had  an 
opportunity  of  asoertainhig. 

We  returned  to  the  cottage.  The  dancinfrhad 
now  ceased,  and  the  last  of  the  party,  among 
whom  I  was  not  slow  to  discern  my  young  friend*, 
wife,  Gretchen,— a  blooming  lass,  ripe  as  apeachs 
kad  betaken  themseWes  to  the  seats  placed  in 
front  of  the  cottage,  and  were  now  engaged  in 
ainging  country  songs  in  musical  chorus.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  prattle  and  lively  talk.  One 
<  ef  the  females  was  a  buxom  widow^  who  seemed 
to  take  to  flirtation  like  a  second  natare,  and  she 
was  the  liTeliest  of  the  party.  She  induced  one 
•f  the  young  men  to  sing  with  her  the  German 
song  of  **  IH<,  dM,  liegit  tmr  im  Hen^*  which 
Ae  did  on  her  part  with  considersble  empre$9e' 
ment,  and  with  an  obTious  de^e  to  achiere  the 
realization  of  the  burthen  of  the  song.  It  wis 
late  when  the  party  lefi ;  but  there  was  still  light 
enough  remaining  to  enable  them  to  trace  their 
way  by  a  path  across  the  com  fields  to  their  little 
Tillage,  which  lay  beyond;  and  for  some  time  I 
could  bear  their  Toices,  made  melodious  by  dis- 
tance, shiging  in  sood  time  and  ry thm ,  the  beau- 
tiful  barcttrole  in  Masaniello,  "  Whisper  Low.** 

I  spent  the  night  in  sound  repose,  in  a  shake 
4own  bed,  as  oomforubly  as  circumstances  would 
admit,  and  nextmominf^  my  fnend  of  the  prece- 
ding evening'acoompamed  me  about  two  miles  on 
Biy  road,  stifl  full  <tt  Australia  and  his  prepara- 
tions for  emigrating. 

After  about  an  hour^s  walking,  I  reached  the 
double  headed  black  eagle  of  Pnissia,  set  up  by 
the  waysidey  and  oro^ng  the  fronUer,  was  in 
^rmany. 


Did  you  ever  know  a  cockney  take  to  boating 
irithout  dressing  himself  up  a  /a  T.  P.  Cooke  % 

Did  you  erer  meet  a  diner-out  of  suflloient 
^•trength  of  mind  to  ask  for  **  oabbager 

Bid  you  erer  hear  a  loo-player  confess  to  hay- 
lag  won  more  than  '*  just  a  shilling  or  twof* 

And  aa  a  final  clincher^Dtd  you  CTer  know  a 
cabman  who,  shioe  the  new  Act  came  in  force, 
«ould  by  any  eloquence  be  induced  to  giro  you 
change  for  a  sbillkig  ? 

Ko  mas  would  overcome  and  ndure  soUtude  if 
he  did  set  cherish  the  hope  of  a  social  circle  in 
4be  future,  or  the  imaginatioQ  of  %p  ioTiaible  one 
4o  the  present 

•dTesmeat  eoi^letelj  ia  ow  miBMr  «t  pnisiag. 


LOOK   UFI 

*'Look  upl**  cried  the  seaman,  with  nerres  like 
steel. 

As  skyward  his  glance  he  cast, 
And  beheld  his  own  son  grow  giddy,  and  reel 

On  the  point  of  the  tapering  mast; 
'*  Look  upP'  and  the  bold  boy  lifted  his  face. 

And  banished  his  brief  alarms, — 
Slid  down  at  once  from  his  perilous  place, 

And  leapt  in  his  father's  arms. 

**  Look  up  !**  we  cry  to  the  sorely-oppressed. 

Who  seem  from  all  comfort  shut; 
They  had  better  look  up  to  the  mcftmtaln  crest 

Than  down  to  the  precipice  foot ; 
The  one  offers  heights  they  may  hope  to  gain, — 

pure  ether,  and  freedom,  and  room, 
The  other  bewilders  the  aching  brain 

With  roughness,  and  danger  and  gloom. 

*'  Look  up  !**  meek  souls  by  afHietion  bent, 

Nor  dally  with  dull  despair; 
Look  up,  and  in  faith,  to  the  flmament, 

For  heayen  and  mercy  are  there. 
The  fhul  lower  droops  in  the  stormy  shower. 

And  the  shadows  of  needfM  night. 
But  it  looks  to  the  sun  In  the  after-hour, 

And  takes  fhll  measure  of  light 

"  Look  upP  sad  man,  by  adrerses  bnwght 

From  high  unto  low  estate ; 
Play  not  with  the  bane  of  corrosire  tiioogkt^ 

Nor  murmur  at  chance  and  £ite ; 
Benew  thy  hopes,  look  the  world  in  the  face, 

For  it  helps  not  those  who  repine,-* 
Press  on,  and  its  yoice  will  amend  thy  pace,— 

Succeed,  and  its  homage  is  thine. 

**  Look  up  I"  great  crowd,  who  are  foremost  set 

In  the  changeful  '*  Battle  of  Life,** 
Some  days  of  calm  may  reward  ye  yet 

For  years  of  allotted  strife. 
Look  up,  and  beyond^  thero*s  a  guerdon  there 

For  tbe  humble  and  puro  of  heart; 
Fruition  of  joys  unalloyed  by  care. 

Of  peace  that  can  neyer  depart 

'*  Look  up!**  large  spirit,  by  Heayen  Inspired, 

Thou  raro  and  expansiye  soul ! 
Look  up  with  endeavour  and  zeal  untired. 

And  strive  for  the  loftiest  goal. 
Look  up,  and  encourage  the  Kindred  throng. 

Who  toil  up  the  slopes  behind. 
To  follow,  and  hdl  with  triumphant  song 

The  holier  regions  of  mind. 


The  life  of  almost  every  human  being  Is  go- 
veroed  by  one  master  thought,— the  life,  we  My, 
of  human  beings,  not  human  vegetables. 

The  satirist  is  sadder  than  the  wit  fbr  the  subb 
reason  that  the  OKang-outang  is  of  a  graver  ^s- 
position  than  th^|>e  because  his  nature  is  mose 
noble. 

Little  troisBM  oAsftgiye  the  due  to  keg,  dsep» 
intricate,  mndispli^sd  traias  of  thought,  wUeh 
havefaseaigoiiigOQ  le  sUeese.andsacMSxiDr  « 
iMif  thne  bsfaieths  eoanesepUu^  ismltrn  vhM 
msst  nHHJitetioni^  sod  is  eipresssd. 
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BAG03  OF  THE  POST-OFFICE :   HIS  TOUR 
IM  THE  HIGHLANDS. 


Baoqb  beloBgt  to  a  (kmUI  olsb,  wfaieh  meets 
ererj  Taeeday  evening  in  a  tarern  in  Fleet  Street, 
te  diiicass  each  profbnnd  qaeetieoa  as,  *  Whether 
JB  Shakapere  or  Miltoa  the  greater  genioa  V  *l8 
there  any  truth  in  mesmerism  f*  *Wa8  Qneen 
Mary  of  Scotland  concerned  in  the  marderof  her 
husband  T  mingUog  with  saoh  debates  the  read- 
ing of  certain  origmal  essays,  in  which  the  mem- 
Mvft,  in  deiaalt  of  the  press,  seek  Tent  for  their 
literary  aspirations.  For  some  years  the  gentle- 
man here  noted  had  talked  of  taking  a  trip  to 
Sootlaiid^  in  order  to  enjoy  the  romantic  beauties 
of  whM  he  etUed  the  Ighlands,  with  the  ulterior 
desigB^f  making  hia  adrentures  and  obsenra- 
lloBS  Ihesobjeet  of  a  paper  to  be  read  before  the 
ehib.  Bat  duties  at  the  big  house  in  St.  MMn's 
le  Grand  had  always  disappointed  him  of  his  de- 
rign,  just  ait  the  moment  when  he  expected  to  ao- 
eorapttsh  it ;  so  that  at  length  Baggs's  Scotch 
lour  imd  beoome  a  Joke  in  the  club,  and  an  invi 
4ioQ8  aseodate  had  offisred  two  to  one  that  he 
would  not  bring  forward  his  proposed  paper  o& 
that  subject  while  their  association  had  a  being. 
BaggB,  in  a  moment  of  ardour  took  up  the  bet, 
•■d  no  sooner  had  done  so,  than  he  repented  his 

aness.    *My  goyemor,'  he  reflected  to  him* 
'  will  never  advance  the  required  sum,  and 

m>  own  salary  is  too  smaH  to  afford  it.  But 

a  thought  strikes  me.  It  is  against  my  reading 
a  paper  the  bet  is  laid.  Why  may  I  not  write  a 
paper  without  seeing  the  country?  Kothinff 
more  easy;  for  what  with  Scott's  novels,' and 
other  productions  of  northern  genius,  be^es  oc- 
easiooal  glances  at  tiieir  newspapers^  I  know  all 
about  Scotland.  Ffalth,  Tompkins,  your  couple 
of  guineas  are  as  safely  mine  as  if  they  were 
aheady  in  m^  pocket!*  Next  Tuesday  week, 
after  due  premonition  to  the  club,  Baggs  read  to 
kifc  companions  as  follows : — 

'Having  fomished  myself  with  a  supply  of 
double  thick  flannels  and  a  dreadnought,  .against 
flie  severity  of  a  northern  dhnate,  I  set  out  for 
Edinburgh  in  the  THdmt  steamer,  on  the  18th 
of  August,  1868.  Nothing  worthy  of  note  oo- 
enrred  during  the  voyage ;  but  I  had  no  sooner 
landed  at  Granton,  which  is  the  port  of  Edhi- 
burgh,  than  I  was  struck  bv  the  novel  sight  of  a 
eounWy  totally  destitute  of  trees ;  nothing  to  be 


correspondent  at  Dumfries.  I  made  the  delivery 
of  this  my  first  business  on  arriving  in  the  Scot- 
tish capital.  Knowing  weD,  however,  that  I  was 
in  a  country  still  comparatively  barbarous,  I  took 
care  to  place  my  Oolt's  revolver  folly  loaded  in 
my  breast  p6cket  Thus  armed  I  walked  out  is 
Dumfries  after  tea.  Having  with  some  difficulty 
made  the  people  understand  me,  I  at  length 
reached  the  portal  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  my 
letter  was  directed.  My  reception  was  quite  ik 
the  old  style  of  Scottish  hospitality.  The  gentle 
man  proved  to  be  a  member  of  the  Scottish  bar. 
I  found  him  in  his  library  immersed  in  his  studies; 
but  he  insisted  on  introducing  me  to  his  Camily  in 
the  drawing«rooU(  There  I  found  his  wife  and 
three  handsome  young  daughters  all  engaged  ia 
knitting  stookinfls ;  but  all  of  them  (this-not  beinf 
a  state  occasion)  wearing  no  shoes  or  storkings 
tlmnselves.  Bdng  in  harmony  with  the  general 
state  of  things  ia  the  country,  there  was  in  thif 
nothing  at  all  offensive— on  the  contrary,  a 
eharmbig  simptteity.  Had  the  hdies  only  been 
able  tf '  converse  in  the  English  language,  I  should 
have  ^ot  on  very  well  with  them.  They  pressed 
me  to  stay  for  the  evening  banquet  in  the  hall , 
but  I  was  afraid  of  walking  back  to  town  at  alate 
hour,  and  respectfoUy  declined.  Mr.  M'GiU, 
however  invited  me  to  breakfost  next  morning, 
and  that  proposal  I  accepted.  Early  as  was  the 
hour  at  which  I  returned  to  my  lodgings,  I  found 
it  was  quite  aa  well  that  I  had  brought  my  re- 
volver; for,  in  the  rocky  defiles  through  which  I 
threaded  my  way,  several  suspicious-lookiDg  cha- 
racters beset  me ;  and  it  W6S  only  on  my  show- 
ing them  how  weU  I  was  armed,  they  made  off. 

*  I  did  not  fail  to  appear  at  my  frknd's  subur- 
ban retreat  at  the  proper  hour  ne«t  morning. 
The  family  were  assembled  in  the  dkiing-rooQi, 
where  a  bottle  of  the  mountain-dew  being  set  out,  I 
observed  that  each  person  as  he  or  she  entered 
helped  himself  or  herself  to  a  hearty  dram. 
Yielding  to  the  precept  as  well  as  example  of 
sweet  Cecilia  M*GU1,  and  being  anxious  to  pay 
deference  to  the  customs  of  the  country,  I  took 
a  foU  glass  of  the  dew  myself;  noir  was  it  attended 
with  any  harmful  consequences.  Breakfiist,  of  a 
luxuriousness  found  onlv  in  Scotland,  followed. 
We  had  every  imaginable  kind  of  game,  chiefly 
cold,  along  with  a  not  dish  of  Scotch  collops; 
besides  honey,  jam,  marmalade,  and  other  delica* 
des  native  to  the  country.    Mr.  M*GiU*s  bagpiper 


but  bare  moors  and  crags  in  every  directions  walked  up  and  down  the  room  the  whole  time, 


The  effect  is  dreary,  yet  inexpressibly  interesting. 
Though  prepared,  moreover,  for  the*  tartan,  kilts, 
and  pUdds,  I  could  not  help  being  somewhat 
startled  by  seeing  a  whole  people  so  dad.  It  gave 
tiie  country  so  entirely  forc^  an  air,  that  I  could 
leaieely  believe  myself  in  Queen  Victoria's  do- 
■huoDS.  The  beslnty  of  Ediidwrgh  came  fully 
«p  to  my  expeetationa.  What  with  the  noble 
mer  Forth  flowing  past  it,  and  the  loftv  peaks  of 
tibe  Calton  ffiH  rising  aearz-what  with  its  fontas- 
llc  casties  in  the  air,  and  its  melandioly  palaces 
ia  the  Ganongate,  I  thoucht  I  never  had  seen  any 
thing  equal  to  it  out  oT  the  Surrey  Zoologioal 
€hrdena.  One  is  reminded  of  ttieStuarts  at  every 
■tap,  for  it  was  to  them  thai  the  cHy  was  hidebted 
for  its  most  s^Mrb  stiustii^ss. 

*A  (Mend,  hearing  of  my  intsBded  vidi  to  Soot- 
Ittd,'  had  given  me  a  letter  of  introduction  for  a 


playing  the  fiunily  pibroch,  and  of  course  render* 
ing  conversation  somewhat  difficult  I  never- 
theless contrived  to  make  a  few  remarks  to  Miss 
GecUia,  who  happened  to  sit  next  me,  and,  if  I 
am  not  greatly  misled  by  my  own  feelings,  I  made 
rather  a  fltTOurable  impression  upon  that  damsel. 
I  am  glad  it  was  she,  rather  than  either  of  her 
sisters,  for  I  discovered  that  they  both  snuffed-^ 
a  national  habit  to  which  I  foar  I  could  never  re« 
ooncile  myselil 

*  At  the  oonchision  of  our  meal,  Mr.  M^ill  and 
I  sat  half  an  hour  by  ourselves,  conversing  on 
the  state  of  the  oountry.  He  iniformed  me  thau 
notwithstanding  the  general  Jacobitism  of  the 
Sooteh,  the  Covenant  is  still  signed  amongst  them 
ODce  a  year,  and  many  persons  make  re^olar  pU* 
grifluges  to  the  graves  of  the  Presbyterian  mar- 
tyrs.   The  Free  (Auroh  has  beeo  a  remarkable 
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aiOTemeBt  of  late  yean  towards  a  latitudinarian- 
iim  quite  unknown  in  England,  and  the  anits  of 
which  will  only  appear  in  the  next  generation. 
There  is  alw  a  strong  Repeal  movement,  which 
may  yet  giye  some  trouble  to  the  English  mmis- 
try,  if  they  do  not  use  measures  to  conciliate  the 
people.  It  originated  in  a  piece  of  bad  heraldry 
in  the  Imperial  flag,  and  has  been  fomented  by  a 
disappointment  of  the  Scotch  in  the  wish  to  be 
their  own  tax-gatherers.  Mr.  M*Oill,  speakhig 
of  Scotland,  apostrophises  the  government  in  the 
language  of  Bums: 

Per  God's  sake,  sirs*  then  speak  her  Mr, 
And  straik  her  cannie  wi' the  hair ; 

a  oouplet  which  I  do  not  profess  quite  to  under* 
•tand,^  unless  it  be  that,  if  you  are  to  strike  Soot- 
land  at  all,  you  must  strike  her  gently  as  with  a 
riagle  hair.    The  rigorous  morality  of  the  Scotch 
continues  to  be  remarkable.    They  abstain  from 
dancing  and  badinage ;  have  no  theatres  or  con- 
certs ;  seldom  are  seen  to  smile,  and  scarcely  ever 
to  laugh.  What  is  strange,  however,  while,  gen- 
evally  speaking,  a  slow  people,  they  talk  of  having 
their  But  days.    Of  course  no  rule  is  without  ex- 
oeptions.    The  virtue  of  the  humbler  class  of 
women  in  the  couatry  is  beyond  all  precedent. 
Tou  may  walk  through  the  whole  land,  or  remde 
in  it  ten  years,  and  never  meet  a  single  drunken 
person.    From  their  habits  of  independence  and 
self-reliance,  there  are  no  beggars;   neither  is 
there  such  a  thing  as  a  poor-law.    One  almost 
.dislikes  the  excessive  prudence  of  the  Scotch. 
Extravagant  speculations  in  railways,  in  banking, 
or  in  merchandise,  such  as  exist  hi  England, 
would  be  felt  as  a  relief  from  this  eternal  ration- 
ality ;  but  I  need  not  say  that  the  loss  of  a  single 
pound  by  any  of  these  follies  i«  a  thing  unknown 
in  Scotland.    At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  where  there  is-  no  money,  it  is  not 
easy  to  misuse  IL  The  Scotch  are  protected  from 
many  of  our  errors  by  their  well-known  poverty. 
« Mr.  H'Oill  having  to  aUend  to  business  at  the 
Court  of  Session,  we  set  out  to  walk  to  town  to- 
gether, attended  only  by  a  gillie,  whose  business 
it  was  to  carry  his  bag  of  briefs.    Nothing  par- 
doular  occurred  in  our  walk ;  but  I  may  remark, 
that  I  did  not  leave  the  environs  of  the  house 
without  having    an  opportunity  of  paying  my 
adieux  to  the  young  ladies.    We  found  them 
busilv  engaged  in  the  family  washing  on  the 
men  at  the  end  of  the  house,  one  of  them 
landng  in  a  tub  with  her  skirts  elevated,  I  must 
say,  a  little  beyond  what  I  should  have  previously 
believed  to  be  the  line  of  strict  propriety,  while 
another  superintended  a  boiling  oaldron,  and  the 
third,  with  feet  whiter  than  snow,  strode  about 
amongst  the  linens  which  she  waa  spreading  out 
to  bleach.    It  was  a  scene  like  that  near  the  pal- 
ace of  King  Aloinous  of  Phsada,  when  his 
daughter,  with  her  attendants,  washed  her  own 
regal  robes,  as  described  in  the  Odjfitey ;  and  I 
eould  not  ^t  congratulate  myself  on  having  wit- 
nessed a  reHc  of  ancieal  manners  so  simple  and 
interefting. 

*  I  must  not  diUte  en  what  I  saw  at  the  court, 
m  It  scarcely  falls  within  the  design  of  the  pre- 
sent narrative;  but  I  cannot  omit  to  notice  tke 
singularity  of  pne  feature  of  the  scene;  it  was  so 
evrioiis  to  see  the  members  of  a  learned  profet- 
•ion  walking  about  in  the  primitive  Scotch  ooe* 


turoe,  and  with  the  full  accoutrements  of  a  hairy 
purse,  a  broadsword,  and  couple  of  silver-mountad 
pistols,  while  over  all  they  exhttnted  the  profec- 
sional  gear  of  gowns  uid  wigs.  I  felt  a  titUo 
curiosity  about  the  proceedings;  buttheEngUah 
language  being  too  modem  a  thing  for  the  law- 
yers of  the  north  to  indulge  in,  and  there  being 
nothmg  to  be  heard  but  broad  Scotch  and  Gaelio, 
which  are  totally  unintelligible,  I  soon  found  it 
stupid,  and  came  away. 

*  The  kindness  of  the  M'Gills— for  somehow, 
to  be  10  frigid  a  peoide,  the  Scotch  do  exceed- 
ingly kind  things---did  not  end  here,  for,  having 
avowed  my  design  of  seeing  the  Highlands,  they 
let  me  know  that  a  young  cousin  of  theirs,  the 
son  of  a  chief,  would  be  glad  to  take  me  over 
them  any  day  I  pleased  to  appoint.    It  waa  soon 
settled  that  we  should  devote  the  ensuing  Tuee- 
day  to  that  purpose,  and,  meanwhile,  I  was  intro- 
duced to  young  Fleanoe  (for  so  he  was  called)^ 
whom  I  found  to  be  a  very  fine  young  man,  about 
six  feet  six  inches  high,  dressed  <&  rigueutr  in 
Highhmd  costume,  and  with  an  eagle's  feather  in 
his  bonnet.    Having  been  brought  up  partly  in 
London  and  partly  in  Paris,  he  was  equally  fami- 
liar with  the  English  and  French  languages,  as 
with  his  Gaelic  vernacular.    We  set  out  at  an 
eariy  hour  on  foot,  and  soon  plunged  into  that 
barbarous  but  romantic  region  whidi  I  longed  te 
see.    For  some  time  our  path  Uy  akmg  the  side 
of  a  beautiful  lake,  in  whose  mirror-like  surface 
the  birch' feathered  crags  of  the  mountain-side 
were  mfiected  to  a  letU*,  eicept  where  it  was 
broken  by  the  leap  of  the  salmon,  or  the  rippling 
wake  of  the  wild  dock  and  swan.    Few  habita- 
tions met  our  view,  and  these  were  exclusively 
small  smoky  hovels,- where  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  believe  that  human  beings  dwelt.    Gen- 
erally, in  front  of  one  of  these  houses,  a  tall 
handBomely-dressed  Highlander,  with  bis  family 
all  equally  well  dressed,  would  be  seen  ranked  up 
to  greet  the  passing,  travellers,  or  offer  them  re- 
freshments.    My  compauion  regaled  me  with 
stories  of  the  forays  in  which  he  had  already  been 
engaged  at  the  head  of  troops  of  his  father's  men. 
There  was  one  unfortunate  clan  of  H^Quaila, 
whidi  he  had  plundered  and  cut  up  in  the  moat 
unmerciful  manner ;  but  then  it  was  all  right  in 
his  eyes,  being ,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  a 
M*Gill  by  a  M'Quail  about  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century.    He  privately  avowed  to  me  that 
himself,  his  father,  and  the  Highlanders  genera 
ally,  only  yield  a  hypocritical  lulegiance  to  the 
Queen;  reserving  their  true  affections  for  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Lucca,  who  is  the  rightful  heir  of 
the  British  throne,  and  who,  some  years  agO| 
showed  bow  trae  a  chip  of  legitimacy  he  was*  by 
requiring  his  subjects  to  allure  the  Copemican 
theory  of  the  soUr  systenu    For  the  present  the 
attention  of  the  Highlanders  is  a  good  deal  ab- 
sorbed by  questions  oonneoted  with  the  Free 
Church ;  nevertheless,  they  wait  but  the  righl 
opportunity  to  declare  for  this  Papiat  Sovereign. 
Meanwhile,  they  make  deseents  every  now  mad 
then  upon  the  tame  and  effeminate  Ssssenacha, 
despoiling  theai  of  their  cattle  and  other  goods^ 
and  sometimes  burning  thek  hoesesand  standing 
crops,  alt  behig  considered  little  enough  as  a  re- 
venge for  the  Haasfinschs  having  deprived  them 
of  so  much  of  a  country  which  they  once  exohi- 
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slTely  possessed.  It  is  really  a  curions  consider- 
ation, that  within  this  little  bland  there  shonld 
still  be  a  people  animated  by  snch  maxims  and 
feelings,  Kving  in  contiguity  with  the  civilised 
Biassea  on  which  the  true  glory  of  the  British 
name  depends. 

'  In  misty  grandeur,  the  scenery  of  the  High- 
lands was  far  beyond  my  dreams.    Terrific  pre- 
cipices, the  haunts  of  eigles ;  grand  uplands,  over 
which  the  deer  and  the  roe  are  seen  bounding 
together ;  glassy  lakes,  splendid  waterfalls ;  beau- 
tiful sunny  glens,  each  occupied  by  its  own  clan ; 
dense  wreaSiings  of  mist  over  the  mountain-tops, 
from  which  one  expects  to  see  the  spirits  of  Ossi- 
an*s  heroes  peeping  forth :  such  are  the  leading 
features  of  this  romantic  region.   Here  and  there, 
a  mde  hamlet  or  town,  composed  of  a  few  wig- 
wams, Taries  the  scene.    Such  are  Inverness, 
Obsn,  and  Perth.    Now  and  then  we  pass  under 
the  shadow  of  a  grand  old  Highland  castle,  where 
feudal  state  is  still  maintained — ^as  Taymouth, 
Oast^e-Grant,  and  Inverary.    These  and  similar 
mansions  serve  as  irns  for  travellers,  whose  visit 
are  so  far  from  being  felt  as  burdensome,  that  the 
chiefs  would  positively  be  offended  if  any  one 
were  to  pass  without  calling  and  taking  some  re- 
freshment.   Passing  near  one  of  these  houses— 
I  forget  which — we  found  it  necessary,  accord- 
ingly, to  call  and  pay  our  respects  to  thehospi- 
tdble  proprietor.  A  handsome  lunch,  of  brocban, 
haggis,  tripe,  oold  sheepVhead,  and  oat-caVes, 
was  set  out  for  us  by  his  orders,  with  a  sufficiency 
of  the  liquor  called  toddy  to  wash  it  down.    I 
cannot  8:.y  that  I  quite  relished  the  entertain< 
ment;  but  when  I  reflected  that  I  was  in  Scot- 
land, and  that  the  worthy  host  gave  the  best  he 
had  in  all  good-will,  I  deemed  it  right  to  make 
an  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  it,  and  succeeded 
m  swsUowlng  a  few  morsels.    As  for  ray  compa- 
nion, he  ate  like  a  young  hyadna.    It  must  re- 
quire no  small  revenue  for  the  Highland  lairds  to 
act  in  this  liberal  style.    From  various  hints  I 
^t,  it  was  manifest  there  might  have  been  an 
unpleasant  feeing  if  I  had  inquired  too  curiously 
js  to  where  the  means  of  such  extensive  hospi- 
tality ca'ne  from ;  so  I  held  my  peace. 

*•  It  had  been  arranged  that  we  should  pass  the 
sight  and  ensuing  day  at  Castle-Keg,  the  residence 
of  my  yo  jng  companion's  father,  which  I  found 
to  be  perched  on  a  lofty  rock  overhanging  a  deep 
inlet  of  the  sea.  The  chief,  a  fine  gray-haired 
old  Celt,  came  out  to  meet  us  in  full  Highhuid 
eostume,  attended  by  his  henchman,  gilly^isflue, 
piper,  aod  the  rest  of  his  usual  tail ;  and  a  fine 
sigfat  it  was.  He  saluted  me  in  a  most  cor  de- 
Rending  manner,  and  placed  me  at  his  right 
hand  on  our  way  to  the  castle.  There  we  were 
recenred  in  an  ancient  hall,  hung  with  bows, 
arrows,  spears,  and  trophies  of  the^  chase.  The 
banquet  was  soon  ready,  and,  having  first  had  our 
feet  washed  by  a  female  servant,  we  we.e  invited 
to  be  seated.  The  lady  of  the  house  graced  the 
dais  at  her  husband's  left  hand,  while  I  sat  at  his 
n^  and  the  less  important  members  of  the 
hofwebold  occupied  the  lower  table,  in  order  ac- 
cording with  their  several  ranks.  The  potent 
OBqadbaugh  went  round  in  silver  and  wooden  ves- 
kIs,  and  was,  as  usual,  partaken  of  with  the 
greatest  freedom  by  wom^n  as  well  as  men.  The 
bagpipe  screamed  all  the  time  its  loudest  notes. 


The  ancient  sennachy  of  the  family  came  in  after- 
wards, and  having  received  and  tossed  off  a  cup 
containing  about  a  pint  of  whisky,  commenced  a 
romantic  recital  in  Gaelic,  which,  I  was  told,  re- 
ferred to  a  fearful  inroad  of  the  clan  upon  the 
M*QuaiIs  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  Thus 
the  evening  was  passed  in  a  manner  to  me  deeply 
interesting,  until  a  period  when  all  recollection 
deserted  me.  How  I  got  to  bed  that  night  must 
ever  remain  among  the  Mysteries.  All  I  know 
is,  that  next  morning  I  found  myself  stretched 
upon  a  couch  composed  of  heath  with  the  flowev 
turned  upwards — a  mode  of  bedding  practised  in 
the  Highlands  from  days  of  the  most'remote  an- 
tiquity. 

'  I  was  awakened  by  the  peal  of  the  bagpipes 
under  my  windows,  and  hastening  down  stairs, 
found  my  young  friend  Fleance  and  his  father 
engaged  in  a  review  of  the  troops  of  the  clan,  a 
well-armed  corps  of  about  five  hundred  men. 
When  it  was  finished,  a  rude  but  abundant  break- 
fast was  served  on  the  lawn,  and  then  the  clans- 
men fell  to  the  games  peculiar  to  Scotland-^ths 
fooiball,  shinty,  throwing  the  kebar,  and  putting 
the  stone.  The  exhibition  of  athletic  vigour  and 
grace  was  highly  beautiful,  and  it  was  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  young  chief  stood  quite 
on  a  level  with  the  stoutest  and  most  nimble  of 
his  father's  people.  Ho  seemed  to  be  an  object 
of  little  less  than  worship  amongst  them,  and  I 
could  scarcely  doubt  him  when  he  whispered  to 
me :  ***Don't  be  afraid,  but  the  fact  is  as  I  tell 
you,  that  any  one  of  these  men,  at  my  bidding, 
would  plunge  his  dirk  in  your  heart  I"  Such  is 
still  the  nature  of  the  old  clan  feeling  of  the 
north,  notwithstanding  the  zealous  efforts  of  the 
cler<;y  to  introduce  more  Christian-like  disposi-  ^ 
Uons. 

*  The  day  closed  withr  a  banquet  in  the  hall, 
similar  to  that  of  our  first  night,  and  again  i^as 
my  translation  to  bed  accomplished  in  a  manner 
entirety  independent  of  my  will  and  conscious- 
ness. At  an  early  hour  next  mornins*,  Fleance 
roused  rae  with  a  reminder  that  rrc  had  the  rest 
of  the  Highlands  to  travel  over  before  night,  by 
which  time  I  had  undertaken  to  be  in  Edinburgh, 
in  order  to  escort  the  Misses  M'Glll  to  a  ball. 
We  immediately  prepared  ourselves  for  the  march 
— but  of  course  did  not  leave  the  castle  till  we 
had  breakfasted  on  venison  steaks,  and  taken  a 
hearty  doch-an-doras.  The  chief  stood  at  his 
door  to  take  leave  of  me  in  the  ceremonial  man* 
ner  customary  with  Highland  gentlemen  on  part* 
ing  with  their  guests.  He  was  full  of  the  state- 
liest courtesy,  reminding  one  of  the  vielle  cottr ; 
and  yet,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  he  had  that 
very  morning  ordered  the  execution  of  a  sheriffs 
officer  who  had  rashly  ventured  to  serve  a  writ 
upon  him  for  a  debt.  I  got  a  glimpse  of  the  un- 
fortunate man  hanging  upon  a  tree,  as  we  left  the 
extremity  of  the  avenue. 

*  Our  second  day's  journey  diff<ered  in  no  respect 
from  the  first,  except  that  J  wb  now  able  to  bid 
good^ay  in  Gaelic  to  every  proud  mountaineer 
whom  we  passed  on  our  way,  and  had  learned 
the  way  to  their  hearts,  by  holding  oat  to  them 
a  snuff'-muU  and  not  detdring  theirs  in  rt;turn. 
My  compi&nion  entertained  me  with  numberless 
anecdotes  and  characteristic  traits  of  the  peoi^le, 
throwing  over  all  the  charm  of  his  own  lofty  and  t 
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romantic  spirit,  which  three  years  of  a  writer^s 
office  had  not  been  able  to  extinguish.  We  had 
a  walk  of  fnlly  thirtj  miles,  but  it  did  not  fatigue 
us ;  and,  as  bad  been  contemplated,  I  was  able 
to  make  my  appearance  in  due  time  at  the  ball, 
in  attendance  on  Uie  lovely  Misses  M'Gill.  It  was 
a  very  fine  aflEair,  notwithstanding  a  certain  shock 
given  to  my  prejudices  by  the  appearance  of  sev- 
eral of  the  ladies  with  bore  feet  and  simple  rib- 
bons confining  their  hair :  I  may  also  say — not- 
withstanding Siat  the  fiddle  was  the  only  music 
It  was  not  until  I  was  in  the  very  midst  of  this 
entertainment  that  I  bethought  me  of  asking  how 
there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  a  ball  in  Edin- 
burgh, since  it  was  a  recognised  fact  regarding 
Scotland,  that  the  people  do  not  indulge  in  any 
sort  of  merry-making.  I  was  then  for  the  first 
time  assured,  with  an  air  of  slyness,  that  there 
are  a  good  number  of  pleasant  things,  vaoities  of 
this  world,  and  so  forth,  that  the  Scotch  are  un- 
derstood to  hold  in  great  abhorrence,  but  of  which, 
somehow,  they  contrive  to  partake,  much  like 
other  people.  What,  I  was  asked,  is  the  use  of 
getting  a  character  for  unusual  virtue,  but  to  en- 
able you  to  take  a  little  freedom  with  impunity  f 
'  I  set  out  on  my  return  to  London  next  morn- 
ing, full  of  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  of  which 
that  cold-hearted  people  had  made  me  the  subject 
Almost  wiUiout  intermission  during  the  whole 
time  of  mv  visit  I  arrived  in  due  time  at  St. 
Katherine  s  wharf^  having  spent  little  more  than 
a  week  on  my  tour.  It  must  be  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club  to  pronounce  whether  the  time 
was  well  employed  or  otherwise.' 

At  the  conclusion  of  Baggs's  paper,  Tomkins 
acknowledged  that  the  bet  had  been  fairly  won 
by  his  honourable  associate,  and,  for  his  part,  he 
was  glad  that  the  matter  was  at  length  set  at  rest, 
even  though  at  some  sacrifice  to  himself.  Ano- 
ther member  expressed  the  gratification  he  had 
had  in  listening  to  so  luminous  and  so  interesting 
an  account  of  Scotland,  a  country  which  he  verily 
believed  was  much  less  known  in  England  than 
it  deaerved  to  be.  In  this  sentiment,  it  seemed 
to  be  the  general  inclmation  to  concur ;  and  when 
Tomkhis  handsomely  moved  the  thanks  of  the 
olub  to  Baggs  for  his  paper,  it  was  carried  by  ac- 
clamation. The  ingenious  author  was  further  re- 
quested to  endeavour  to  get  the  paper  inserted 
in  some  periodical  work  of  eminence,  with  a  view 
to  making  Scotland  and  the  Scotch  more  gener- 
ally known  than  they  were.  It  was  by  Mr. 
Ba^g8*s  compliance  with  this  benevolent  wish, 
that  wo  have  been  enabled  to  incorporate  with 
these  pages  a  narration  of  which  it  may,  we 
thmk,  be  truly  said,  that,  Uike  it  for  all  in  all, 
we  ne*er  shall  look  upon  its  like  again.* 


The  world^s  £ice  Is  amply  suffused  with  tears ; 
it  is  the  poet's  duty  to  wipe  awa^  a  few,  not  to 
add  more. 

Respect  is  what  we  owe ;  Iot^  what  we  give. 

Lord  Bacon  beautifuHy  said,  *^lf  a  man  be  gra- 
eious  to  strangers,  H  shows  he  Is  a  citizen  of  tlie 
irorld,  and  that  his  heart  is  no  island  cut  off  from 
oAer  lands,  but  a  coutiaent  that  joins  them." 

He  who  has  most  of  heart  knows  most  of  sorrow. 

Undertaker — The  excise-officer  of  Death. 
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OHAPTBR  THE  FIRST. 

Our  old  Hall  is  to  be  polled  down,  and  the^ 
are  going  to  build  streets  on  the  site.  I  said 
to  my  sister,  "  Ethclinda  1  if  they  really  pull 
down  Morton  Hall,  it  will  be  a  worse  piece  of 
work  than  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws." 
And,  after  some  connideration  she  replied^ 
that  if  she  must  speak  what  was  on  her  mind, 
she  would  o^n  that  she  thought  the  Papists 
bad  something  to  do  with  it;  that  they  had 
never  forgiven  the  Morton  who  had  been  with 
Lord  Monteagle  when  he  discovered  the  Gun- 
powder Plot ;  for  we  knew  that  somewhere  in 
Rome  there  was  a  book  kept,  and  which  had 
been  kept  for  generations,  giving  an  aooouot 
of  the  secret  private  history  of  every  £nglish 
family  of  note,  and  registering  the  namee  of 
those  to  whom  the  Papists  owed  either  grudges 
or  gratitude. 

We  were  silent  fbr  some  time ;  but  I  am 
sure  the  same  thought  was  in  both  our  minds ; 
our  ancestor,  a  Sidcbotham,  had  been  a 
follower  of  the  Morton  of  that  day ;  it  had 
always  been  said  m  the  family  that  he  had 
been  with  his  master,  when  he  went  with  the 
Lord,  Monteagle,  and  found  Guy  Fawkee  and 
his  dark  lantern  under  the  Parliament  Hottse ; 
and  the  question  flashed  across  our  minds, 
Were  the  Sidebothains  marked  with  a  black 
mark  in  that  terrible  myiiterious  book  ^rhicfa 
was  kept  under  lock  and  key  by  the  Pope 
and  the  Cardinals  in  Rome?  It  was  terrible ; 
yet,  somehow,  rather  pleasant  to  think  o£ 
So  many  of  the  misfortunes  which  had  hap- 
pened to  us  through  life,  and  which  we  had 
called  "  mysterious  diapensations,*"  but  which 
some  of  our  neighbors  had  attributed  to  our 
want  of  prudence  and  foresight,  were  ac- 
counted for  at  once,  if  we  were  objects  of  the 
deadly  hatred  of  such  a  powerful  order  aa  the 
Jesuits ;  of  whom  we  had  lived  in  dread  ever 
since  we  had  read  tiie  Female  Jesuit  Whether 
this  last  idea  suggested  what  my  si^iter  said 
next  I  can*t  tell ;  we  did  know  the  Female 
Jesuits  second  cousin,  so  noight  be  said  to 
have  literary  connexions,  and  from  that  the 
startling  thought  might  spring  up  in  my 
sister's  mind,  for,  said  she,  "  Biddy !"  (my 
name  is  Bridget,  and  no  one,  but  my  sister 
calls  me  Biddy)  suppose  you  write  6om« 
account  of  Morton  HaU ;  we  have  known  much 
in  our  time  of  the  Mortons,  and  it  will  be  a 
6h«ne  if  they  pass  away  completely  from 
men's  memories  while  we  can  speak  or  write.** 
I  was  pleased  with  the  notion,  I  confess ;  but 
I  felt  ashamed  to  agree  to  it  all  at  once,  though 
eren  as  I  objected  for  modesty's  s'^ke,  it  came 
into  my  mind  how  much  I  had  heard  of  the 
old  place  in  its  former  days,  and  how  it  was 
perhaps  all  I  could  now  do  for  the  Mortons, 
under  whqm  our  ancestors  had  lived  as 
tenants  for  more  than  three  hundred  years. 

So  at  kst  I  Agreed ;  and,  for  fear  of  mistakes, 
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I  ghowcd  it  to  Mr.  Swmton,  oar  young  curate, 
«riio  has  pat  it  quite  in  order  for  me. 

Morton  Hall  is  situated  about  five  miles 
from  the  centre  of  Drumble.  It  stands  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  village,  which,  when  the 
flail  was  built,  was  probably  as  large  as 
Dmmble  in  those  days ;  and  even  I  can  re- 
member when  there  was  a  long  piece  of  rather 
lonely  road,  with  high  hedges  on  either  side, 
between  Morton  Tillage  and  Drumble.  Now 
his  all  street,  and  Morton  seems  but  a 
■aburb  of  the  great  town  near.  Our  farm 
stood  where  Liverpool  Street  runs  now ;  and 
people  used  to  oome  snipe-shooting  just  where 
the  Baptist  Ohapel  is  buil^  Our  farm  must 
have  been  older  thao  the  Hall,  for  we  had  a 
date  of  fborteen  hundred  and  sixty  on  one  of 
tile  cross-beams.  My  fiither  was  rather  proud 
of  this  advantage,  for  the  Hall  had  no  date 
older  than  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty-four ;  and 
I  remember  his  aflronting  Mrs.  Dawson^  the 
housekeeper,  by  dwelling  too  much  on  this 
circumstance  one  evening  when  she  came  to 
drink  tea  with  my  mother,  when  Jfithelinda 
and  I  were  mere  children.  But  my  mother, 
•edng  that  Mrs.  Dawson  would  never  allow 
that  any  house  in  the  parish  could  be  older 
than  the  Hall,  and  that  she  was  getting  very 
warm,  and  almost  insinuating  that  the  Side- 
bothams  had  forged  the  date  to  disparage  the 
Squire^s  family,  and  set  themselves  up  as 
having  the  older  blood,  asked  Mrs.  Dawson 
lo  tdl  us  the  story  of  old  Sir  John  Morton 
before  we  went  to  bed ;  I  slily  reminded  my 
fiUher  that  Jack,  our  man,  was  not  lUways  so 
oarefol  as  might  be  in  housing  the  Aldemey 
in  good  time  in  the  autumn  evenings.  So  he 
•tarted  up,  and  went  off  to  see  after  Jack ; 
and  Mrs.  Dawson  and  we  drew  nearer  the  fire 
to  hear  the  story  about  Sir  John. 

^  John  Morton  had  lived  some  time  about 
the  Restoration.  The .  Mortons  had  taken 
the  right  side,  so  when  Oliver  Cromwell  came 
into  power  he  gave  away  their  lands  to  one 
of  his  Puritan  follo#ers--a  man  who  had 
iMen  but  a  praying,  canting,  Scotch  pedlar, 
till  the  W9r  broke  out ;  and  Sir  John  had  to 

00  and  live  with  his  royal  master  at  Bruges. 
The  upstarts^s  name  was  Carr  who  came  to 
live  at  Morton  Hall  ^  and,  Fm  proud  to  say, 
we — ^I  mean  our  ancestors— led  him  a  pretty 
life.  He  had  hard  work  to  get  any  rent  at 
•21  from  the  tenantry,  who  knew  their  doty 
better  than  to  pay  it  to  a  Ronndhead.  If  he 
took  the  law  of  them,  the  law  ofiQcers  fared 
•o  badly,  that  they  were  shy  of  coming  out  to 
Mortons-all  along  that  lonely  road  I  told  you 
of — again.  Strange  noises  were  beard  about 
the  Hall,  which  got  the  credit  of  being 
haunted ;  but  as  those  noises  were  never  heard 
befbre  or  since  that  Richard  Oarr  lived  there, 

1  leave  you  to  guess  if  the  evil  spirits  did  not 
know  well  over  whom  they  had  power — over 
schismatic  rebels,  and  no  one  else.  They 
durst  not  tipuble  the  Mortons,  whu  wese  true  I 


and  loyal,  and  were  faithful  followers  of  Ring 
Oharles  in  word  and  deed.  At  last  Old  Oliver 
died,  and  folks  did  say  that  on  that  wild  and 
stormy  night  his  voice  was  heard  high  up  ia 
the  air,  where  you  hear  the  flocks  of  wild 
geese  skirl,  crying  out  for  his  true  follower 
Richard  Carr  to  accompany  him  in  the  ter- 
rible chase  the  fiends  were  giving  him  before 
carrying  him  off  bodily.  Any  way  Richard 
Carr  di^  within  a  week — summoned  by  th» 
dead  or  not,  he  went  his  way  down  to  his 
master,  and  his  master's  master. 

Then  his  daughter  Alice  came  into  posseai- 
tion.  Her  mother  was  somehow  related  ta 
Oeneral  Monk,  who  was  beginning  to  coma 
into  power  about  that  time.  So  when  Charles 
the  Second  came  back  to  his  throne,  and 
many  of  the  Sneaking  Puritans  had  to  quit 
their  ill-gotten  land,  and  turn  to  the  right 
about,  Alice  Carr  was  still  left  at  Morton  HaU 
to  queen  it  there.  She  was  taller  than  most 
women,  and  a  great  beauty  I  have  heard 
But  for  all  her  beauty,  she  was  a  stem,  hard 
woman.  The  tenants  had  known  her  to  be 
hard  in  her  father's  lifetime,  but  now  that  she 
was  the  owner  and  had  the  power,  she  was 
worse  than  ever.  She  hated  the  Stuarti 
worse  than  ever  her  father  had  done ;  had 
calves*  heads  for  dinner  every  thirtieth  of 
January ;  and  when  the  first  twenty-ninth  of 
May  came  round,  and  every  mother's  son  in 
the  vilhtfe  gilded  his  oak  leaves,  and  wore 
them  in  his  hat,  she  closed  the  windows  of 
the  great  ball  with  her  own  hands,  and  sata 
throughout  the  day  in  darkness  and  mourn* 
ing.  People  did  not  like  to  go  against  her  by 
force,  because  she  was  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman.  It  was  said  the  King  got  her  cousin, 
the  Duke  of  Albermarle,  to  ask  her  to  court, 
just  as  courteously  as  if  she  had  been  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  and  King  Charles,  Solomon, 
praying  her  to  visit  him  in  Jerusalem.  But 
she  would  not  go ;  not  she  I  She  lived  a  very 
lonely  life,  for  now  the  King  had  got  his  owa 
agUD,  no  servant  but  her  nurse  would  stay 
with  her  in  the  Hall ;  and  none  of  the  tenanta 
would  pay  her  any  money  for  all  that  her 
father  had  purchased  the  lands  from  the 
Parliament,  and  paid  the  price  down  in  good 
red  gold. 

*  All  this  time.  Sir  John  was  somewhere  in 
the  Virginian  plantations;  and  the  ships 
sailed  from  thence  only  twice  a  year ;  but  his 
royal  master  had  sent  for  him  home;  and 
home  he  came  that  second  summer  after  the 
restoration.  No  one  knew  if  Mistress  Alice 
had  heard  of  his  landing  in  EngUmd  or  not; 
all  the  villagers  and  tenantry  knew  and  were 
not  surprised,  and  turned  out  in  their  best 
dresses  aid  with  great  branches  of  oak  ta 
welcome  him  as  he  rode  into  the  viUage^  one  . 
July  momhig,  with  many  gay-looking  gentle- 
men by  his  side,  laughing  and  talking  and 
making-merry,  and  speaking  gaily  and  plea- 
santly to  the  village  people.    They  calne  in 
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•n  the  opposite  side  to  the  Drumble  Road , 
indeed  Drumhle  was  nothing  of  a  place  then: 
«s  I  have  told  you.  Between  the  last  cottage 
in  the  village  and  the  gates  to  the  old  Hall, 
there  ^Mras  a  shady  part  of  the  road,  where  the 
branches  nearly  met  overhead,  and  made  a 
green  gloom.  If  you'll  notice,  when  many 
people  are  talking  merrily  out  of  doors  in 
■unlight,  they  will  stop  talking  for  an  instant, 
when  they  come  into  the  cool  green  shade, 
and  either  be  silent  for  some  little  time,  or 
else  speak  graver  and  slower  and  softer.  And 
•o  old  people  say  those  gay  gentlemen  did ; 
for  several  people  followed  to  see  Alice  Carres 
pride  taken  down.  They  used  to  tell  how  the 
eavaliers  had  to  bow  their  plumed  hats  in 
parsing  under  the  unlopped  and  drooping 
Doughs.  I  fancy  Sir  John  expected  that  the 
ktdy  would  have  rallied  her  friends,  and  got 
ready  for  a  sort  of  battle  to  defend  the 
•ntrance  to  the  house ;  but  she  had  no  friends. 
She  had  no  nearer  relations  than  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  and  he  was  mad  with  her  for 
having  refused  to  come  to  court,  and  to  save 
her  estate  according  to  his  advice. 

Well,  Sir  John  rode  on,  in  silence ;  the 
tramp  of  the  many  horses*  feet,  and  the 
dumping  sound  of  the  clogs  of  the  village 
people  were  all  that  was  heard.  Heavy  as 
the  great  gate  was,  they  swung  it  wide  on  its 
hinges,  and  up  they  rode  to  the  Hall  steps, 
where  the  lady  stood,  in  her  close  plain 
Puritan  dress,  her  cheeks  one  ci  imson  flush, 
her  great  eyes  flashing  fire,  and  no  one  behind 
her,  or  with  her,  or  near  her,  or  to  bo  seen, 
but  the  old  trembling  nurse  catching  at  her 
gown  in  pleading  terror.  Sir  John  was  taken 
aback ;  he  could  not  go  put  with  swords  and 
warlike  weapons  against  a  woman ;  his  very 
preparations  for  forcing  an  entrance  made 
him  ridiculous  in  his  own  eyes,  and  he  well 
knew  in  the  eyes  of  his  gay  scornful  com- 
rades too ;  so  he  turned  him  roundabout,  and 
bade  them  stay  where  they  were,  while  he 
rode  close  to  the  steps,  and  spoke  to  the  young 
lady ;  and  there  they  saw  him,  hat  in  hand, 
•peaking  to  her ;  and  she,  lofty  and  unmoved, 
holding  ner  own  as  if  she  had  been  a  sove- 
reign queen  with  an  army  at  her  back.  What 
they  said,  no  one  heard ;  but  he  rode  back 
very  grave  and  much  changed  in  his  look, 
though  his  grey  eye  showed  more  hawk-like 
than  ever,  as  if  seeing  the  way  to  his  end, 
though  as  yet  afar  off.  He  w^ls  not  one  to  be 
)ested  with  before  his  face ;  so  when  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  changed  his  mind,  and  not  to 
wish  to  disturb  so  fair  a  lady  in  possession, 
he  and  his  cavaliers  rode  back  to  the  village 
inn,  and  roystered  tbere  all  day,  and  feasted 
the  tenantry,  cutting  down  the  branches  that 
had  incommoded  them  in  their  morning^s 
ride  to  ma'cc  a  bonfire  of  on  the  village  green, 
in  which  they  burnt  a  figure,  which  some 
called  Old  Noll,  and  others  Richard  Garr: 
and  it  might  do  for  either,  folks  said,  for 


unless  they  had  given  it  the  name  of  a 
most  people  would  have  takej>  it  for  a  forked 
log  of  wood. 

But  the  lady's  narse  told  the  villagect 
afterwards  that  Mistress  Alice  went  in  finom 
the  sunny  Hall  steps  into  the  chill  house 
shadow,  and  sate  her  down  and  wept,  as  her 
poor  faithfiil  servant  had  never  seen  her  do 
before,  and  could  not  have  imagined  her 
proud  young  lady  ever  doing.  All  through 
that  s(immer*s  day  she  cried ;  and  if  for  very 
weariness  she  ceased  for  a  time,  and  only 
sighed  as  if  her  heart  was  breaking,  th(^ 
heard  through  the  upper  windows — which 
were  open  because  of  the  heat — ^the  village 
bells  ringing  merrily  tlurough  the  trees,  and 
bursts  of  chorusses  to  gay  cavalier  sqngs,  all 
in  favor  of  the  Stuarts.  All  the  young  ladj 
said  was  once  or  twice  "  Gh  God !  I  am  very 
friendless  1"— and  the  old  nurse  knew  it  was 
true,  and  could  not  contradict  her;  and  always 
thought,  as  she  said  long  alter,  that  such 
weary  weepine  showed  there  was  some  great 
sorrow  at  hand. 

I  suppose  it  was  the  dreariest  sorrow  that 
ever  a  proud  woman  had ;  but  it  came  in  the 
shape  of  a  g;ay  wedding.  How,  tlie  village 
never  knew.  The  gay  gentlemen  rode  a^ay 
from  Morton  the  next  day  as  lightly  and 
carelpwly  as  if  they  had  attained  their  end, 
and  Sir  John  had  taken  possession ;  and,  by 
and  bye,  the  nurse  came  timorously  out  to 
market  in  the  village,  and  Mistress  Alice  was 
met  in  the  wood  walks  just  as  grand  and  as 
proud  as  ever  in  her  ways,  only  a  little  more 
pale  and  a  little  more  sad.  The  truth  was, 
as  I  have  been  told,  that  she  and  Sir  John 
had  each  taken  a  fancy  to  each  other  in  that 
parley  they  held  on  the  Hall  steps;  she,  in 
the  deep  wild  way  in  which  she  took  the  im- 
pressions of  her  whole  life,  docp  down,  as  if 
they  were  burnt  in.  Sir  John  was  a  gallant^ 
looking  man,  and  had  a  kind  of  foreign  grace 
and  courtliness  about  him.  The  way  he 
fancied  her  was  very  differeYit — a  man^s  way, 
thertell  me.  She  was  a^  beautiful  woman  to 
be  tamed,  and  made  to  come  to  his  beck  and 
call ;  and  perhaps  he  read  in  her  softening 
eyes  that  she  mieht  be  won,  and  so  all  legal 
troubles  4bout  tne  possession  of  the  estate 
come  to  an  end«in  an  easy  pleasant  manner. 
He  came  to  stay  with  friends  in  the  neigh- 
borhood; he  was  mtl  In  her  favorite  wa^ks 
with  his  plumed  hat  .n  his  hand  pleading 
with  her,  and  she  looking  softer  and  far  mcsre 
lovely  than  ever;  and  lastly,  the  tenants 
were  told  of  the  marriage  then  nigh  at  hand. 

After  they  were  wedded  he  stayed  for  a 
time  with  her  at  the  Hall,  and  then  off  back 
to  court  They  do  say  that  her  obstinate  re- 
fusal to  go  with  him  to  London  was  the  cause 
of  their  first  quarrel ;  but  snrh  ficroo  strong 
wills  would  quarrel  the  first  day  of  their 
wedded  life.  She  said  the  court  was  no 
place  for  an  honest  woman ;  but  surely  Sir 
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John  knew  best,  and  she  might  have  trusted 
him  to  take  care  of  her.  However,  he  left  her 
all  alone;  and  at  first  she  cried  roost  bitterly, 
and  then  she  took  to  her  old  pride,  and  was 
moro  haughty  and  gloomy  than  ever.  By 
■nd  bye  she  found  out  hidden  conventicles ; 
and,  as  Sir  John  never  stinted  her  of  money, 
■he  gathered  the  remnants  of  the  old  Puritan 
party  about  her,  and  tried  to  comfort  herself 
with  long  prayers,  snuffled  through  the  nose, 
for  the  absence  of  her  husband,  but  it  was  of 
no  use.  Treat  her  as  he  would  she  loved  him 
still  with  a  terrible  love.  Once,  tliey  say, 
she  pat  on  her  waiting  maid^s  dress,  and  stole 
ap  to  London  to  find  out  what  kept  him  there ; 
and  something  she  saw  or  heard  that  changed 
her  altogether,  for  she  came  back  as  if  her 
heart  was  broken.  They  say  that  the  only 
person  she  loved  with  all  the  wild  strength  of 
her  heart  had  proved  false  to  her ;  and  if  so, 
what  wonder  1  At  the  best  of  times  she  was 
but  a  gloomy  creature,  and  it  was  a  great 
honor  for  her  father^s  daughter  to  be  wedded 
to  a  Morton.  She  should  not  have  expected 
too  much,    f 

After  her  despondency  came  her  religion. 
Every  old  Puritan  preacher  in  the  country 
was  welcome  at  Morton  Hall  Surely  that 
was  enough  to  disgust  Sir  John.  The  Mortons 
had  never  cared  to  have  much  relig/on,  but 
what  they  had  had  been  good  of  its  kind 
I  hitherto.  So^  when  Sir  John  came  down 
wanting  a  gay  greeting  and  a  tender  show  of 
love,  his  lady  exhorted  him  and  prayed  over 
him,  and  quoted  the  last  Puritan  text  she 
had  heard  at  him ;  and  he  swore  at  her,  and 
at  her  preachers ;  and  made  a  deadly  oath 
that  none  of  them  should  find  harbor  or 
welconie  in  any  house  of  his.  She  looked 
aoomfiilly  back  at  him,  and  said  she  had  yet 
to  learii  in  what  county  of  England  the  house 
he  spoke  of  was  to  be  found  ;  but  in  the  house 
her  &ther  purchased,  and  she  inherited,  all 
who  preached  the  Gospel  should  be  welcome, 
let  kings  make  what  laws,  and  king*s  minions 
swear  what  oaths  they  would.  He  said 
nothing  to  this  ;  the  worse  sign  for  her ;  but 
he  set  his  teeth  at  her ;  and  in  an  bourns  time 
he  rode  away  back  to  the  French  witch  that 
had  beguiled  him. 

Before  he  went  away  from  Morton  he  set 
his  spies.  He  longed  to  catch  his  wife  in  his 
fierce  clutch,  and  punish  her  for  defying  him. 
She  had  made  him  hate  her  wilh  her  Puri- 
tanical ways.  He  counted  the  days  till  th^ 
messenger  came,  splashed  up  to  the  top  of  his 
deep  leather  boots,  to  say  that  my  lady  had 
iavited  the  canlsng  Puritan  preachers  of  the 
neighborhood  to  a  prayer-meeting,  and  a 
dinner,  and  a  night^s  rest  at  her  house.  Sir 
John  smiled,  as  he  gave  the  messenger  five 
goH  pio(^-o  for  his  pains ;  and  fttraight  took 
post-horses,  and  rode  long  days  till  he  got  to 
I  Morton;  and  only  just  in  time ;  for  it  was  the 
I        rery  day  of  the   prayer^meeting.    Dinners 


were  then  at  one  o^clock  in  the  country.  The 
great  people  in  London  might  keep  late  hourSi 
and  dine  at  three  in  the  afternoon  or  so ;  but 
the  Mortons  they  always  clung  to  the  good 
old  ways,  and,  as  the  church  bells  were  ring- 
ing twelve  when  Sir  John  came  riding  into  the 
village,  he  knew  he  might  slacken  bridle ;  and, 
casting  one  glance  at  the  smoke  which  came 
hurrying  up  as  if  from  a  newly-mended  fire, 
just  behind  tho  wood,  where  he  knew  the 
Hall-kitchen  chimney  stood.  Sir  John  stopped 
at  the  smithy,  and  pretended  to  question  the 
smith  about  his  horse^s  shoes ;  but  he  took 
little  heed  of  the  answers,  being  more  oc- 
cupied by  an  old  serving-man  from  the  Hall, 
who  had  been  loitering  about  the  smithy  half 
the  morning,  as  folk  thought  afterwards,  to 
keep  some  appointment  with  Sir  John.  When 
their  talk  was  ended,  Sir  John  lifted  himself 
straight  in  his  saddle ;  cleared  his  throat,  and 
spoke  out  aloud : — 

"  I  grieve  to  hear  your  lady  is  so  ill"  The 
smith  wondered  at  this,  for  all  the  village 
knew  of  the  coming  fiast  at  the  Hall ;  the 
spring-chickens  had  been  bought  up,  and  the 
cade-lambs  killed ;  for  the  preachers  in  those 
days,  if  they  fasted  they  fasted,  if  they  fought 
they  fought,  if  thev  prayed  they  praye<L 
sometimes  for  three  hours  at  a  standing ;  and 
if  they  feasted  they  feasted,  and  knew  what 
good  eating  was,  believe  me. 

"My  lady  illT  said  the  smith,  as  if  he 
doubted  the  old  prim  serving-man's  word. 
And  the  latter  would  have  chopped  in  with 
an  angry  asseveration  (he  had  been  at  Wor- 
cester and  fought  on  the  right  side),  but  Sir 
John  cut  him  short 

"  My  lady  is  very  ill,  good  Master  Fox.  It 
touches  her  here,"  continued  he,  pointing  to 
his  head.  "  I  am  come  down  to  take  her  to 
London,  where  the  King's  o^m  phT«*?cian 
shall  prescribe  for  her."  And  he  roile  slowly 
up  to  the  Hall. 

The  lady  was  as  well  as  ever  she  had  been 
in  her  life,  and  happier  than  she  had  often 
been — ^for  in  a  few  minute^  some  of  those 
whom  she  esteemed  so  highly  would  be  ubuut 
her;  somo  of  those  who  had  known  and 
valued  her  father — her  dead  father,  to  whom 
her  sorrowful  heart  turned  in  its  woe,  ns  the 
only  tnie  lover  and  friend  she  had  ever  had 
on  earth.  Many  of  the  preachers  would  have 
ridden  far — was  all  in  order  in  th«*'r  rooms, 
and  on  the  table  in  the  great  dining  parlor? 
She  had  got  into  restless  hurried  ways  of  late. 
She  #ent  round  below,  and  then  she  mounted 
the  great  oak  staircase  to  see  if  the  tower 
bed-chamber  was  all  in  order  for  old  Master 
Hilton,  the  oldest  among  the  preachers. 
Meanwhile,  the  maidens  below  wer^  carrying 
in  mighty  cold  rounds  of  spiced  beef,  quarters 
of  l.-imh,  chi'?ken  pies,  and  all  Riich  provisionq, 
Vhen,  suddenly,  they  knew  not  how,  they 
found  themselves  each  seized  by  strong  arms, 
their  aprons  thrown  over  their  heads,  after 
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the  manner  of  a  gag,  and  themselves  borne 
out  of  the  house  on  to  the  potiltiy  green 
behind,  where,  with  threats  of  what  worse 
might  befall  them,  they  were  sent  with  many 
m  shameful  word--(Sir  John  could  not  always 
command  his  men,  many  of  whom  had  been 
foldiers  in  the  French  wars) — back  into  the 
Tillage.  They  scudded  away  like  frightened 
hares.  My  lady  was  strewing  the  wliite- 
faeaded  preacher's  room  with  the  last  year's 
hvender,  and  stirring  up  the  sweet-pot  on  the 
dressing-table,  when  she  heard  a  stop  on  the 
echoing  stairs.  It  was  no  measured  tread  of 
any  Puritan ;  it  «was  the  dang  of  a  man  of 
war  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  with  loud 
rapid  strides.  She  knew  the  step ;  her  heart 
■topped  beating,  not  for  f&ar,  but  because  she 
loved  Sir  John  oven  yet ;  and  she  took  a  step 
forward  to  meet  him,  and  then  stood  still  and 
trembled,  for  tiie  flatteiing  false  thought  came 
before  her  that  he  might  have  come  yet  in 
some  quick  impulse  of  reviving  love,  and  that 
his  hasty  step  might  be  prompted  by  the 
passionate  tenderness*  of  a  husband.  But 
when  he  reached  the  door,  she  looked  as  calm 
snd  indifferent  as  ever. 

"  Mv  lady,"  said  he,  **  you  are  gathering 
your  mends  to  some  feaf t ;  may  I  know  who 
are  thus  invited  to  revel  in  mv  house  ?  Some 
graceless  fellows,  I  see,  from  the  store  of  meat 
anddiiuk  bclovv  :  wine-bibbers  and  drunkards, 
I  fear." 

But,  by  the  working  glance  of  his  eye  she 
taw  that  he  knew  all;  and  she  spoke  with  a 
cold  distinctness : 

**  Master  Ephraim  Dixon,  Master  Zerubabel 
Hopkins, Master  Help-meor-I-perish Perkins, 
and  some  other  godly  ministers,  come  to 
ipend  the  afternoon  in  my  house." 

He  went  to  her,  and  in  his  rage  he  struck 
her.  She  put  up  no  arm  to  save  herself,  but 
reddened  aiitUe  with  the  pain,  and  then, 
drawing  her  neckerchief  on  one  side,  she 
looked  at  the  crimson  mark  on  her  white 
neck. 

"  It  serves  me  right,"  she  said.  "  I  wedded 
one  of  my  fiither's  enemies ;  one  of  those  who 
would  have  hunted  the  old  man  to  death.  I 
gave  my  Other's  enemy  house  and  lands, 
when  he  came  as  a  beggar  to  my  door ; — I 
followed  my  wicked  wayward  heart  In  this, 
Instead  of  minding  my  aying  father's  words. 
Strike  again,  and  avenge  him  yet  more  f " 

But  Lo  kvuuld  not,  because  8^e  bade  him. 
He  unloosed  his  sash,  and  bound  her  arms 
tight,  tight  together,  and  she  never  stn%gled 
or  spoke.  Then  purine  her  so,  that  she  was 
obliged  to  sit  down  on  Uie  bed  side : 

**  Sit  there,"  he  said,  "  and  hear  how  I  will 
welcome  the  old  hypocrites  you  have  dared 
to  ask  to  my  house— my  house  and  my  an- 
cestors' house,  long  before  your  father — a 
canting  pedlar — ^hawked  his  goods  about,  and 
cheated  honest  men." 

And,  opening  the  chamber  window  right 


above  those  Hall-steps  where  she  had  awaited 
him  in  her  maiden  beauty  scarce  three  ahott 
years  ago,  he  greeted  the  company  of  preach- 
ers as  they  rode  up  to  the  Hall  with  such 
terrible  hideous  lang^mge,  (my  lady  had 
provoked  him  past  all  bearing,  you  see), 
that  the  old  men  turned  round  aghast,  and 
made  the  best  of  their  way  back  to  their  own 
places. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  John's  serving-men  below 
had  obeyed  their  master's  orders.  They  had 
gone  through  the  house,  closing  every  window, 
every  shutter,  and  every  door,  but  leaving  all 
else  just  as  it  was ; — the  colds  meats  on  die 
table,  die  hot  meats  on  the  spit,  the  silver 
flagons  on  the  side-board — all  just  as  if  it 
were  ready  for  a  feast ;  and  then  Sir  John'k 
head  servant,  he  that  1  spoke  of  before,  cama 
up  and  told  his  master  all  was  ready. 

'*  Is  the  horse  and  the  pillion  all  ready  f 
Then  you  and  I  must  be  my  lady's  tire^ 
wtomen :"  and  as  it  seemed  to  her  in  mockery, 
but  in  reality  with  a  deep  purpose,  they 
dressed  the  helpless  woman  in  her  riding 
thinp  all  awry,  and,  strange  and  disorderly. 
Sir  John  carried  her  down  stairs;  and  h% 
and  his  man  bound  her  on  the  pillion ;  and 
Sir  John  mounted  before.  The  man  shot 
and  locked  the  great  house-door,  and  tba 
echoes  of  the  clang  went  through  the  empQr 
Hall  with  an  ominous  sound.  "Throw  the 
key,"  said  Sir  John,  **deep  into  the  mart 
yonder.  My  lady  may  go  seek  it  if  she  lists, 
when  next  I  set  her  arms  at  liberty.  TiU 
then  I  know  ^ose  house  Morton  Hall  sfaaO 
be  called.*' 

''Sir  John!  It  shall  be  called  the  DeTfl'k 
House,  and  you  shall  be  his  steward." 

But  the  poor  lady  had  better  have  held  her 
tongue ;  for  Sir  John  only  laughed,  and  told 
her  to  rave  on.  As  he  passed  through  the 
village,  with  his  serving  men  riding  behind, 
the  tenantry  came  out  and  stood  at  their 
doors,  and  pitied  him  for  having  a  mad  wife, 
and  praised  him  for  his  care  of  her,  and  of 
the  chance  he  gave  her  of  amendment  by 
taking  her  up  to  be  seen  by  the  King's  phy- 
sician.  But  somehow  the  Hall  got  an  udly 
name ;  the  roast  and  boiled  meats,  the  ducks^ 
the  chickens  had  time  to  drop  into  dost, 
before  any  human  being  now  dared  to  enter 
in ;  or,  indeed,  had  anv  right  to  enter  in,  for 
Sir  John  never  came  back  to  Morton;  and 
as  for  my  lady,  some  said  she  was  dead,  and 
Some  said  she  was  mad  and  shut  up  in 
iiOndon,  and  some  said  Sir  John  had  taken 
her  to  a  convent  abroad, 

**  And  what  did  become  of  her  ?"  asked  we, 
creeping  up  to  Mrs.  Dawson. 

"  Nay,  how  should  I  know  ?" 

"  But  what  do  you  think  ?"  we  asked,  per- 
tinaciously. 

"  I  cannot  tell  I  have  heard  that  after  Sir 
John  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
she  got  loose  and  came  wandering  back  tc 
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Hortun,  to  her  old  nurse's  house ;  but,  indeed, 
bhe  was  then  mad  out  and  out,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  Sir  John  had  seen  it  coming  on.  She 
used  to  have  visions,  and  dream  dreams ;  and 
•ome  thought  hei*  a  prophetess;  and  some 
thought  her  fairly  crazy.  What  she  said 
about  the  Mortons  was  awfuL  She  doomed 
them  to  die  out  of  the  land,  and  their 
house  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  while  ped- 
lars and  huxters,  such  as  her  own  people, 
her  fiither  had  beian,  should  dwell  where  the 
loiightly  Mortons  had  once  lived.  One  win- 
ter's night  she  strayed  away,  and  the  next 
morning  they  found  the  poor  crazy  woman 
frozen  to  death  in  Drumble  meeting-house 
yard ;  and  the  Mr.  Morton  who  had  succeeded 
to  Sir  John  had  her  decently  buried  where 
she  was  found,  by  the  side  of  her  father's 
grave.'' 

We  were  silent  for  a  time.  "And  when 
was  the  old  Hall  opened,  Mrs.  Dawson, 
please f 

"Oh I  when  the  Mr.  Morton,  our  Squire 
'Morton's  grandfather  came  into  possession. 
He  was  a  distant  cousin  of  Sir  John's,  a  much 
quieter  kind  of  man.  He  had  all  the  old 
rooms  opened  wide,  and  lured,  and  fumigated, 
and  the  strange  fragments  of  musty  food  were 
collected  and  burnt  in  tiie  yard;  but  somehow 
that  old  dining  parlour  had  always  a  charnel- 
house  smell,  and  no  one  ever  liked  making 
merry  in  it---thinking  of  the  gray  old  preach- 
ers, whose  ghosts  might  be  even  then  scent- 
ing the  meats  afar  of^  and  trooping  unbidden 
to  a  feast,  that  was  not  that  of  which  they 
were  baulked.  I  was  glad  for  one  when  the 
Squire's  lather  built  another  dining-room :  and 
no  servant  in  the  house  will  eq  an  errand  into 
the  old  dining-parlour  after  dark,  I  can  assure 
you." 

"  T  wonder  if  the  way  the  last  Mr.  Morton 
had  to  sell  his  land  to  the  people  at  Drumble, 
had  anything  to  do  with  old  Lady  Morton's 
prophecy,"  said  my  mother,  musingly. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Dawson,  sharply. 
"  My  lady  was  crazy,  and  her  words  not  to  be 
minded.  I  should  like  to  see  the  cotton  spin- 
ners of  Drumble  offer  to  purchase  land  from 
the  Squire.  Besides,  there's  a  strict  entail 
now.  They  can't  purchase  the  land  if  they 
would.     A  set  of  trading  pedlars  indeed !" 

I  remember  Ethelinda  and  I  looked  at  each 
other  at  this  word  "  pedlars :"  which  was  the 
?er)'  word  she  had  put  into  Sir  John's  mouth 
when  taunting  his  wife  with  her  father's  low 
birth  and  calling.  We  thought,  "We  shall 
lee." 
Alas !  we  have  seen. 

Soon  after  that  evening  our  good  old  friend, 
Mrs.  Dawson  died.  I  remember  it  well,  because 
Ethelinda  and  I  were  put  into  mourning  for  the 
first  time  in  our  lives.  A  dear  little  brother 
of  ours  had  died  only  the  year  before ;  and 
then  my  father  and  mother  had  decided 
that  we  were   too  young,  that  there  was 


no  necessity  for  their  incuiring  the  ex- 
pense of  black  frocks.  We  mourned  for 
the  little  delicate  darling  in  our  hearts,  I 
know ;  and,  to  this  day,  I  often  wonder  what ' 
it  would  have  been  to  have  had  a  brother. 
But  when  Mrs.  Dawson  died  it  became  a  sort 
of  duty  we  owed  to  the  Squire's  family  to  go 
into  black,  and  very  proud  and  pleased  Ethe- 
linda and  I  were  with  our  new  frocks.  I  re- 
member dreaming  Mrs.  Dawson  was  aliv« 
again,  and  "crying,  because  I  thought  nrv  new 
firock  would  be  again  taken  from  me.  But  all 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  Morton  HalL 

When  I  first  became  aware  of  the  greatnesa 
of  the  Squire's  station  in  life,  his  family  con- 
sisted of  himself,  his  wife  (a  frail  delicat* 
lady),  bis  only  son  "  little  master,"  as  Mrs. 
Dawson  was  allowed  to  call  him,  *•  the  younff 
Squire,"  as  we  in  the  village  always  termed 
him.  His  name  was  John  Marmaduke.  H« 
was  always  called  John;  and  after  Mrs.  Daw- 
son's story  of  the  old  Sir  John,  I  used  to  wish 
he  might  not  bear  that  ill-omened  name.  He 
used  to  ride  througn  the  village  in  his  bright 
scarlet  coat,  his  long  fair  curhng  hair  falhng 
over  his  lace  collar,  and  his  broad  black  hal 
and  feather  shading  his  merry  blue  eyes. 
Ethelinda  and  I  thought  then,  and  I  always 
shall  think,  there  never  was  such  a  boy.  He 
had  a  fine  high  spirit  too  of  his  own,  and  once 
horse-whippy  a  groom  twice  as  big  as  him- 
self, who  had  thwarted  him.  To  see  him  and 
Miss  Phillis  go  tearine  through  the  village  on 
their  pretty  Arabian  horses,  laughing  as  they 
met  the  west  wind,  and  their  lon^  golden  curfi 
flying  behind  them,  ^ou  would  have  thought 
them  brother  and  sister  rather  than  nephew 
and  aunt;  for  Miss  Phillis  was  the  Sqmre's 
sister,  much  younger  than  himself;  indeed  at 
the  time  I  speak  o^  I  don't  think  she  could 
have  been  above  seventeen,  and  the  young 
Squire,  her  nephew,  was  nearly  ten.  1  re- 
member Mrs.  Dawson  sending  for  my  mother 
and  me  up  to  the  Hall  that  we  might  see  Miss 
Phillis  dressed  ready  to  go  with  her  brother 
to  a  ball  given  at  some  great  lord's  house  to 
Prince  William  of  Gloucester,  nephew  to  good 
old  Qeorge  the  Thu-d. 

When  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Morton's  maid, 
saw  us  at  tea,  in  Mrs.  Dawson's  room,  she 
asked  EUielinda  and  me  if  w#  wonld  not  like 
to  come  into  Miss  Phillis's  dressing-room  and 
watch  her  dress;  and  then  she  said,  if  we 
could  keep  from  touching  anything,  she  would 
n^e  interest  for  us  to  go.  We  would  have 
promised  to  stand  on  our  heads,  and  would 
have  tried  to  do  so  too,  to  earn  such  a  privi- 
lege. So  in  we  went,  and  stood  together  hand 
in  hand  up  in  a  comer  out  of  the  way,  feeling 
very  red,  and  shy,  and  hot,  till  Miss  Phillis 
put  us  at  our  ease  by  playing  all  manner  of 
comical  tricks,  just  to  make  us  laugh,  which 
at  last  we  did  outright  in  spite  of  all  our  en- 
deavours to  be  grave,  lest  Mi's.  Elizabeth 
should  complain  of  us  to  my  mother.  I  recol- 
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lect  the  scent  of  the  marechale  powder  with 
which  Miss  Phillis's  hair  was  just  sprinkled ; 
and  how  she  shook  her  head,  like  a  young 
.  colt,  to  work  the  hair  loose  which  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth was  straining  up  over  a  cushion.  Then 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  would  try  a  little  of  Mrs. 
Morton^s  rouge ;  and  Miss  Phillis  would  wash 
it  off  with  a  wet  towel,  saying  that  she  liked 
her  own  paleness  belter  than  any  performer's 
colour ;  and  when  Mrs.  Elizabeth  wanted  iust 
to  touch  her  cheeks  once  more,  she  hid  her- 
self behind  the  great  arm-chair,  peeping  out 
with  her  sweet  merry  face,  first  at  one  side 
and  then  at  another,  till  we  all  heard  the 
Squire's  voice  at  the  door,  asking  her  if  she 
was  dressed,  to  come  and  show  herself  to 
Madam,  her  sister-in-law ;  for,  as  I  said,  Mrs. 
Morton  was  a  great  invalid,  and  unable  to  go 
out  to  any  grand  parties  like  this.  We  were 
all  silent  in  an  instant:  and  even  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth thought  no  more  of  the  rouge,  but  how 
to  get  Miss  Phillis's  beautiful  blue  dress  on 
quick  enough.  She  had  cherry-colored  knots 
in  her  hair,  and  her  breaiit-knots  were  of  the 
same  ribbon.  Her  gown  was  open  in  front, 
to  a  quilted  white  silk  skirt  We  felt  very  shy 
of  her  as  she  stood  there  fully  dressed — she 
looked  so  much  grander  than  anything  we 
had  ever  seen ;  and  it  was  like  a  relief  when 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  told  us  to  go  down  to  Mrs. 
Dawson's  parlour,  where  my  mother  was  sit^ 
ting  all  this  time. 

Just  as  we  were  telling  how  merry  and 
comical  Miss  Phillis  had  been,  in  came  a  foot- 
pian.  "  Mrs.  Dawson,"  said  he,  "  the  Squire 
bids  me  ask  you  to  go  with  Mrs.  Sidebotham 
into  the  west  parlour,  to  have  a  look  at  Miss 
Morton  before  she -goes."  We  went  too, 
clinging  to  my  mother.  Miss  Phillis  looked 
rather  shy  as  we  came  in,  and  stood  just  by 
the  dnot-.  I  think  wc  all  must  have  shov»-n 
her  that  we  had  never  seen  anything  so  beau- 
tiful, as  she  was,  in  our  lives  before ;  for  she 
went  very  scarlet  at  our  fixed  gaze  of  admira- 
tion, and  to  relieve  herself  she  began  to  play 
all  manner  of  antics,  whu'ling  round,  and 
making  cheeses  with  her  rich  silk  petticoat, 
unfurling  her  fan  (a  present  from  Madam  to 
complete  her  dress),  and  peeping  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other,  just  as  she  had 
done  upstairs ;  and  then  catching  hold  of  her 
nephew,  and  insisting  that  he  should  dance  a 
minuet  with  hoi  r :  f'l  the  carriage  came,  which 
proposal  made  him  veiy  angry,  as  it  was  an 
insult  to  his  manhood  ^t  nine  year&  old)  to 
suppose  he  could  dance.  "  It  was  all  v§rj 
well  for  girls  to  make  fools  of  themselves,"  he 
said,  "  but  it  did  not  do  for  men."  And  Ethe- 
linda  and  I  thought  we  had  never  heard  so  fine 
a  speech  before.  But  the  carriage  came  be- 
fore w6  had  half  feasted  our  eyes  enough ;  and 
th**  Sqntr^  f»<»mo  frorn  his  wif<''«;  room  to  order 
the  little  master  to  bed,  and  hand  his  sister  to 
the  carriage. 

I  remember  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  royi^ 


dukes  and  unequal  marriages  that  night  t 
believe  Miss  Phillis  did  dance  with  Princ« 
William;  and  I  have  oflen  heard  that  sh^ 
bore  away  the  btll  -at  the  ball,  and  that  no 
one  came  near  her  for  beauty  and  pretty  merry 
ways.  In  a  day  or  two  afterwards  I  saw  her 
scampering  through  the  village,  looking  just 
as  she  did  before  she  had  danced  with  a  ro3ral 
duke.  We  all  thought  she  would  marry  some 
one  great,  and  used  to  look  out  for  the  lord 
who  was  to  take  her  away.  But  p  )or  Madam 
died,  and  there  was  no  one  but  Miss  Phillis  to 
comfort  her  brother,  for  the  voung  Squire  was 
gone  away  to  some  great  school  down  south; 
and  Miss  Phillis  grew  grave,  and  reined  in 
her  pony  to  keep  oy  the  Squire's  side,  when 
he  rode  out  on  his  steady  old  mare  in  his  lazy 
careless  way. 

We  did  not  hear  so  much  of  the  doings  at 
the  hall  now  Mrs.  Dawson  was  dead ;  so  I 
cannot  tell  how  it  was;  but  by  and  by  there 
was  a  talk  of  bills  that  were  once  paid  weekly, 
being  now  allowed  to  run  to  quarter  day; 
and  then,  instead  of  being  settled  every  quar^ 
ter  day,  thev  were  put  off  to  Christmas ;  and 
many  said  they  had  hard  enough  work  to  get 
their  money  then.  A  buzz  went  through  the 
village  that  the  young  squire  played  high  at 
college,  and  that  he  made  away  with  more 
money  than  his  father  could  afford.  But  when 
he  camo  down  to  Morton,  he  was  as  hand- 
some as  ever ;  and  T,  for  one,  never  believed 
evil  of  him;  though  I'll  allow  others  might 
cheat  him,  and  he  never  suspect  it  His 
aunt  was  as  fond  of  him  as  ever,  and  he  of 
her.  Many  is  the  time  I  have  seen  them 
out  walking  together,  sometimes  sad  enough^ 
sometimes  merry  as  ever.  By  and  by, 
my  father  heard  of  sales  of  small  pieces  of 
land,  not  included  in  the  entail ;  and  at  last, 
tilings  got  so  bad,  that  the  vojy  ciops  were 
sold  yet  green  upon  the  ground,  for  any  price 
folks  would  give,  so  that  there  was  but  ready- 
money  paid.  The  Squire  at  length  gave  way 
entirely,  and  never  left  the  house ;  and  the 
young  master  in  London ;  and  poor  Miss  Phil* 
Hi  used  to  go  about  trying  to  see  after  the 
workmen  and  labourers,  and  save  what  she 
could.  By  this  time  she  would  be  above 
thirty;  Ethclinda  and  I  were  nineteen  and 
twenly-one  when  my  mother  died,  and  that 
was  some  years  before  this.  Well,  at  last  the 
squire  died ;  they  do  say  of  a  broken  heart  at 
his  son's  extravagance ;  and,  though  the  law- 
yers kept  it  very  close,  it  began  to  be  rumored 
that  Miss  Phillis's  fortune  had  gone  too.  Any 
way  the  creditors  came  down  on  the  estate 
like  wolves.  It  was  entailed  and  it  could  not 
be  sold;  but  they  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a 
lawyer  who  was  to  get  what  he  could  out  of 
it)  and  have  no  pity  for  the  poor  young  Squire 
who  h»»^  not  a  roof  for  hi«  head.  Mis«  Phillis 
went  W  live  by  herself  in  a  little  cotta^  in 
the  village,  At  the  end  of  the  property,  which 
the  lawyer  allowed  her  to  have  because  he 
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eoald  not  let  it  to  any  one,  it  was  so  tumble- 
down and  old.  We  never  knew  what  she 
fived  on,  poor  lady,  but  she  said  she  was  well 
in  health,  which  was  all  we  durst  ask  about 
She  came  to  see  my  fatheb  just  before  he 
died,  and  he  seemed  made  bold  with  the 
^ling  that  he  was  a  dying  man ;  so  he  asked, 
what  I  had  longed  to  know  for  many  a  yearj 
where  was  the  young  squire  ?  He  had  never 
been  seen  in  Morton  since  h is  faUier*s  funeral. 
Miss  Phillis  said  he  was  gone  abroad ;  but  in 
what  part  he  was  then,  she  herself  hardly 
knew:  only  she  had  a  feeling  that,  sooner  or 
later,  he  would  come  back  to  the  old  place ; 
where  she  shouM  striye  to  keep  a  home  for 
him  whenever  he  was  tired  of  wandering 
about,  and  trying  to  make  his  fortune. 

"Trying  to  make  his  fortune  still?"  asked 
my  father,  his  questioning  eyes  saying  more 
than  words.  Miss  Phillis  shook  her  head  with  a 
nd  meaning  in  her  face ;  and  we  understood 
it  all  He  was  at  some  French  gaming-table, 
if  he  was  not  at  an  English  one. 

Miss  Phillis  was  right    It  might  be  a  year 
after  my  fiUher's  death  when  he  came  back, 
looking  old  and  grey  and  worn.    He  came  to 
oar  door  just  after  we  had  barred  it  one  win- 
ter's evening.    Bthelinda  and  I  still  lived  at 
the  farm,  tiying  to  keep  it  up  and  make  it 
pay:  but  it  was  hard  work.  We  heard  a  step 
coming  up  the  straight  pebble  walk;  and  then 
it  stopped  right  at  our  door,  under  the  very 
porch,  and  we  heard  a  man*s  breathing,  quick 
and  short 
•*  Shall  I  open  the  doorf  said  T. 
""No,  wait?"  said  Ethelinda;  for  we  lived 
•lone,  and  there  was  no  cottage  near  us.    We 
held  our  breaths.    There  came  a  knock. 
"Who's  there?"  I  cried. 
"Where  does   Miss   Morton   life— Miss 
Phillis? 

We  were  not  sure  if  we  would  answer  him : 
fcr  she,  like  us,  lived  alone. 
"  Who's  there  ?"  again  said  I. 
"Your  master,"  he  answered,  proud  and 
•ogry.    "  My  name  is  John  Morton.    Where 
does  Miss  Phiilis  live  ? 

We  had  the  door  unbarred  in  a  trice,  and 
begged  him  to  come  in ;  to  pardon  our  rude- 
ness. We  would  have  given  him  of  our  best 
-1  was  his  due  from  us ;  but  he  only  listened 
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to  the  direction  we  gave  him  to  his  aunt's, 
and  took  no  notice  of  our  apologies. 


•^9    »    >^ 


Harsh  words  are  like  hailstonea  in  rammer, 
which,  if  melted,  would  fertilise  the  teoder  plaats 
(hey  batter  down. 

The  man  who  W9rk9  too  aich  mast  hm  too 


BY  WIZXIAM  BTBNI. 

Just  at  the  shut  of  eve  an  angel  pass'd, 
On  pinions  borne  :  his  brow  a  sadness  wore  • 

And  as  he  went,  a  gloomy  shade  was  cast        * 
On  things  thatseem'd  so  fair  and  bright  before; 

And  e  en  the  flowers  were  blighted  by  his  breath  I 
That  angel's  name  was  Death  I 

With  half^losed  violet-eye  and  golden  hair. 
Lay  on  its  mother's  breast  a  cherub  child 

That  fond  young  parent's  hope.    The  angel 
There  aliehted,  and  the  mtant  sweetly  smiled: 

Death  pluckM  the  lovely  flower,  and  bore  his  prise 
To  bloom  m  Paradise  I 

At  eariy  dawn,  again  that  an^el  came 
To  where  upon  a  couch,  all  still,  was  laid 

(Like  a  pale  KlJy  wither'd  by  the^ame 
Of  noontide's  sun)  a  sweet  and  gentle  maid! 

The  deep-drawn  sigh,  the  flush,  the  nervous  start. 
All  told  a  broken  heart! 

To  those  that  did  in  sorrow  round  her  weep 
In  dulcet  tones  that  beauteous  maiden  said, 
O I  do  not  mourn  because  I  go  to  sleep. 
Nor  grieve  for  me  when  in  the  tomb  Im  laid  •»• 

Then  for  her  base  deceiver  breathed  a  prayer  ' 
And  wing'd  with  Death  the  air  f    ' 

Attin  'twas  night,  and  all  things  holy  scem'd— 

Silent  and  solemn,  yet  with  naught  of  gloom ; ' 
The  sofk,  pale  moonbeams  through  the  vme-leavet 
atream'd. 
Filling  with  silver  light  a  little  room  :— 
A  hoary  man  lay  on  a  8ic;k-bed  there. 

And  one  kflett>>y,  in  prayer! 

The  cares  of  many  a  long  and  weary  year 

Had  bow'd  his  form ;  yet  now  his  aged  eye 

With  pleasure  beam'd.    He  knew  Death  hovor'd 

near;  , 

And  all  his  friends  had  died  in  days  gone  bv 

Leaving  him  lonely  in  this  worid  of  wo, 

And  HI  too  long*d  to  go  I 

Death  at  the  casement  tapp'd  and  caU'd  his  name  • 
With  joy  the  spirit  left  the  worn-out  clay !       * 

And  through  the  lattice  then  the  soft  breeze  cameu 
Laden  with  scent  of  flowers  and  new-mown  ha^ 

Fannfaig  the  few  arey  locks  that  floated  now 
Upon  his  lifeless  brow  I 

— ■^«  ♦  •»» — 
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The  intentioo  of  a  sb  betrays  rfaalf  by  a  tpper- 
■■008  cautioii. 

Aseontmoed  haaKh  is  vastiy  pMfiwabla  to  the 
kippieitreooveiyfrom  sioknoMi  so  is  ianooettcd 
GO  the  truest  repentanoe. 


cuisjwB  pLaTxafti 
iH^e  Chinese  qaar^r  of  George  Town,  Princa 
of  Waies  Island,  there  is  of  course  a  Pagoda. 
It  is  a  spadoiu  buildiog,  with  several  ooorto  and 
temples  containing  grotesque  idols.  Two  graniia 
Uons,  shaped  fimUstically,  guard  the  entrance. 
Now  the  Chinese— fa  Prince  of  Wales  Island  at 
any  rate— do  not  allow  their  idols  te  be  selfiah; 
they  borrow  the  use  of  thefr  temples  from  them 
for  mundane  purposes  of  pleasure,  and  they 
themselves  eat  at  least  half  the  good  things  tber 
place  upon  the  tables  of  the  gods.  I  first  en- 
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tered  the  George  Town  Pagoda  during  the 
Chinese  holidays.  In  front  of  it  a  theatre  had 
been  erected  under  the  open  sky.  Its  enter- 
tainment had  been  offered  gratuitously— in  the 
promonade  form— to  the  public,  who  were  in- 
vited also  to  purchase  refreshments  from  stalls 
in  the  temples ;  which  stalls  were,  in  fact,  the 
•Itars.of  the  gods. 

I  did  uor  bear  or  see  the  beginning  or  end  of 
the  play.  The  middle,  I  must  own,  puzzled  me 
exceedingly.  The  affair  was  complicated.  There 
were  some  spectators  who  had  paid  for  a  few 
special  privileges,  one  of  which  was  a  right,  if  they 
oould  secure  it,  to  establish  a  seat  on  the  stage ; 
but  the  stage  was  very  small,  and  the  number  of 
actors  was  very  greift,  and  the  spectators  on  the 
stage  had  a  good  deal  of  by-play  with  each  other, 
so  that  it  was  really  hard  to  tell  what  belonged  to 
the  piece,  and  what  did  not  Then,  though  the 
story  required  us  to  suppose  many  changes  of 

J)laoe,  the  scene,  whether  it  represented  palace, 
brest,  camp,  or  dnngeon,  was  always  one  and  the 
stme  saloon,  with  a  door  at  each  side  ai\d  s 
Ihrone  in  the  middle,  flanked  by  musical  instru- 
ments. The  play  was,  neyertheless,  gorgeously 
got  up,  according  to  Chinese  fashion ;  that  is  to 
say,  no  expensenad  been  spared  in  the  dressing 
of  the  actors.  Chinese  managers  pay  lavishly 
when  they  desire  to  set  up  a  piece  so  as  to  pro- 
dace  a  great  sensation ;  they  pay  their  money, 
however,  not  to  scene-painters,  but  to  the  tailors. 
The  story  of  the  play  about  whicli  I  am  speak- 
ine  seemed  to  concern  a  Chinese  boy,  mag- 
nificently costumed  as  a  princess;  boya,  as  for- 
merly in  Europe,  representing  always  female 
characters.  This  princess  pined  in  prison,  but 
was  about  to  be  delivered  by  a  knight  who  sang 
a  song— heart-rending,  I  dare  say,  ear-rending  I 
know — ^aad  was  on  the  point  of  success  when  the 
Tigilant  keeper  of  the  tower  moved  the  princess 
down  into  a  dungeon,  deeper  and  darker  than  ever, 
with  two  side  doors  and  a  throne  in  the  middle, 
mpon  which  throne  tea-cups  were  placed ;  and 
{he  princes^  the  julor^  the  Knight,  a  brave  army 
of  twelve,  and  eighteen  people  who  were  sitting 
on  the  stage,  drunk  tea  together  in  a  most  con- 
fusing manner.  The  great  body  of  spectators 
looked  at  the  whole  peitormance  very  roTerenUy. 
The  Ohinese  respect  the  dignity  of  the  stage  much 
more  than  tiiat  of  the  altar,  I  should  think; 
there  were  no  load  plaadits  or  hand  clappings — 
only  sabdaed  moans  and  sishs  expressed  the  ad- 
miration and  the  inteieet  of  the  whole  aaianited 
multitude. 

The  Chinese  drama  is  sustained  by  actors  who 
are  Tery  perfect  masters  of  pantomime,  and  by 
pieces  written  with  eoosidenible  care.  The 
comedies  differ  from  thetragediestehieflyin  being 
more  interspersed  with  mode,  and  in  treating  of 
everyday  life ;  the  tragedies  treat  commonly  of 
eyents  that  took  place  onder  the  dynasties  be- 
fore the  Tartars. 

There  is  another  kind  of  play  delightftd  to  the 
Chinaman ;  he  greatW  enjoys  games  of  chance. 
The  Chinese  ragamamn  to  whom  a  ^piotf  is  threwn, 
runs  off  to  haza^  it  at  double  or  qmts  with  a  play- 
ibUow ;  nobles  and  princes  stake  estates  and  lands; 
andthe  people  of  ten  justify  their  passion  by  describ- 
ing the  ^ratification  of  It  as  a  rellgloas  duty. 
The  Brittsh  GoTemment|  in  eighteen  hundred 


and  ten,  closed  all  the  public  gambling  houses  hi 
(George  Town,  and  enacted  penalties  against  the 
gamblers.  In  the  first  eight  years  after  the  en* 
actaeitt  came  into  f<Mxse,  as  many  as  one  thoasaBd 
foor  hundred  Chinese  wereindio^  forgamblmg, 
some  of  whom  were  conyieted  even  for  the  ninth 
time.  In  the  main,  however,  Chinese  cunning 
has  been  more  than  a  match  for  the  police,  the 
cunning  being  aided  by  all  the  machinery  that 
can  be  brought  into  its  service  by  the  secret 
associations  called  the  Congis.  The  Congis  em^ 
ploy  a  class  of  Chinamen  whose  character  is  so 
bad  that  their  interests  run  altogether  counter  to 
good  government.  They  are  at  the  bottom  of 
a  great  deal  of  dishonesty,  and  excite  also  many 
a  disturbance,  especially  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Loya  f^ptivat— a  period  of  Satamaila  dttrinc 
whieh  ^  hoyen,  at  all  other  seasons  eontemnad 
outcasts,  are  feasted  and  venerated  as  though  thejr 
were  prophets.  It  happens,  therefore,  throogh 
the  aid  of  these  secret  associations,  that  very  few 
finuublers  are  convicted  in  Penang,  though  George 
Town  is  fun  of  **  hells,^  and  so  £  Singapore. 

I  went  to  one  of  them.  I  was  leid  out  of  the 
street  into  a  long  dark  passage,  and  then  sud- 
denly pushed  through  a  door  mto  a  lai^e  dirty 
room  well  lighted  by  lanterns.  It  had  no  win- 
dows, and  no  other  outlet  except  by  a  flight  of 
stairs  that  led  up  to  I  know  not  what  A  great 
number  of  Chmese  were  at  play  round  a  roiuette 
table.  I  was  told  that  in  their  game  cheatkig 
was  impossible,  and  therefore  wondered  rery 
much  that  almost  every  body  lost  except  the 
banker.  I  followed  out  of  the  room  a  Chinese 
hand-labourer,  who  had  lost  all  but  a  small  frag- 
ment of  his  weeks  wages.  He  went  to  the 
opium  inn. 

There,  behind  mosquito-curtuns,  a  few  China- 
men hiy  stretched  upon  a  hard  couch,  with  their 
heads  restiig  on  pillows  made  of  plaited  cane. 
A  lamp  burned  on  a  table  near  them,  and  there 
lay  near  It  a  fbw  paper  kindlers,  and  a  small  jar  of 
opium  (in  the  shape  of  a  juice  thicker  than  mo- 
lasses,) and  an  opium  pipe.  Every  now  and 
then  one  of  the  dozers  raised  himself  oa  «■• 
arm  drowsily,  smeared  a  little  juiee  over  the  hol- 
low of  his  pipe,  set  light  to  it,  and  inhaled  a 
mouthful  or  two  of  the  siaoke,  then  handed  the 
pipe  to  bis  neig^ibor  as  he  sank  back  into  bUe* 
tui  stupefiwtion.  The  dull  eyes  of  these  men 
stared,  empty  of  thought,  from  pale  and  sunken 
fiftces.  One  of  them  was  poring  over  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper,  as  though  he  were  reading  from 
it  intersting  matter.  A  dirty  Malay  girl  sat  be- 
tween two  others,  smoking  a  cigar,  and  occa- 
sionally putting  aside  the  tobacco  for  a  whiff  of 
opium  when  one  of  her  fishy-eyed  admirers  offer- 
ed her  the  pipe.  A  handsome  firesh-^olooed 
yoone  fellow  in  the  comer  sat  in  a  state  of  aomzed 
intoxication.  It  was  the  first  of  his  visits  to  tbe 
place  psrhaps;  and,  unhappily,  It  would  not  b% 
the  last 


It  is  one  of  the  ringular  fkcts  of  the  preoenit 
state  of  society,  that  the  qualities  which  in  theory 
we  hold  to  be  most  lovely  and  desinble,  are  pre- 
dsely  those  which  in  pnctice  we  -treat  irh9i  Ike 
'   anddlsdid 


greaMat  eontwDfly  i 
Snvy  is  a  mean  man^  homage. 
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IN  THE  DARDANELLES. 

Ofr  man-of-war,  the  Modeste,  entered  the 
Dirdaoelles  surroanded  by  a  fleet  of  mer- 
dMBt  yessela  When  the  breeze  over  the 
bigh-land  caught  our  sails  we  ran  ahead; 
when  a  deep  current  rushing  round  some 
headlaad  caught  our  hull  we  fell  astern;  and 
we  w^re  enjoying  the  excitement  <^  a  grand 
legatta^  when,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait  between  the  inner  castles  of  Europe  and 
Aflia,  a  heavy  shot  from  the  fort  came  right 
across  our  llows.  The  captain  was  below  at 
the  moment,  and  just  as  he  got  on  deck  and 
was  giving  orders  to  shorten  sail,  another  shot 
fril  astern  and  ricochetted  close  alongside, 
■ending  showers  of  spray  over  the  gangway. 
We  eoold  see  a  crowd  of  officers  at  a  house 
in  the  f(Ht,  and  others  were  at  the  same  time 
bosy  Uying  other  guns.  There  was  no  mis- 
Bt^redng  the  hint  We  accordingly  bore 
1^  and  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  squall  of 
wind  and  rain  anchored  off  the  consular  offi- 
068  at  the  town  of  the  Dardanelles. 

Our  consul  soon  coming  on  board.from  him 
we  learnt  that  all  men-of-war  must  nave  a  fir 
man,  or  permission  to  pass,  from  Constanli- 
Bople  before  they  are  suffered  to  ascend  the 
Dardaoelles.  We  knew  nothing  of  this  regit- 
ktion,  since  by  some  chance  no  notice  had 
been  taken  of  it  in  the  general  orders  to  the 
squadron.  It  was  clear  that  the  Pacha  in 
oommand  of  the  fort  had  exceeded  his  instruc- 
tions, as  the  rules  are  that  in  a  case  like  ours 
two  blank  cartridges  shall  be  first  fired,  and 
then  followed  up  by  shot  if  necessary.  The 
captain  accordingly  went  ashore  to  demand  an 
explanation.  His  apology  was  the  truths 
tliat  he  thought  we  wished  to  pass  him  in 
defiance  of  the  regulations,  and  had  an  idea 
that  we  looked  as  if  blank  cartridge  would 
not  stop  us.  We  were  obliged  to  wait  until  a 
letter  could  be  written  to  and  answered  from 
Constantinople.  It  was  Tuesday,  no  steamer 
would  go  up  before  Thursday,  and  no  answer 
be  had  before  Saturday.  Accordingly  we  had 
five  days  before  us,  and  as  our  stroll  about 
the  town<)uite  satisd&edour  curiosity,  I  agreed 
with  a  friend  to  trot  over  the  classic  ground 
of  Troy.  The  brother  of  our  consul  was  an 
old  acquaintance  and  a  local  merchant;  he 
volunteered  to  go  with  us,  taking  his  servant, 
a  young  Jew,  to  look  after  our  horses.  On 
WednMday  afternoon,  therefore,  we  hired  a 
eaique  to  take  us  to  the  village  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Dardanelles.  There  we  proposed  to 
deep.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  run  down 
with  the  current,  and  laoaed  jost  outside  the 
pvter  castle  of  Asia  in  a  sandy  bay.  That 
was  the  bay  in  which  the  Greek  gaUe^rs  had 
been  drawn  up  at  the  si^  of  Trov,  if  ever 
ihore  was  such  a  siege.  If  never,  there  was 
one  Homer  made  it  real,  and  I  believe  in  it 
•a  steadily  as  in  the  death  of  Nelson«  Close 
\gj  our  landing-place  was  a  pyramidal  mound 


of  stones  called  the  Tomb  of  Achilles,  and 
there  was  another  some  two  hundred  yards 
inland,  in  which  lie,  or, ought  to  lie,  the  bones 
of  Putroclus.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  there 
is  a  dispute  as  to  which  tomb  is  which,  or 
whether  the  two  friends  were  not  both  buried 
in  a  single  heap.  We  were  not  disposed  to 
vex  ourselves  with  doubt :  and  as  we  stood 
on  the  summit  of  the  chief  mound  with  the 
Helle^ont  at  our  feet,  we  thought  of  Hectoi^s 
challenge  to  the  Greeks,  and  his  promise  that 
if  he  conquered  the  body  of  the  vanquished 
^ould  bo  sent  to  their  navy : — 

''Qreen  oa  the  shore  ihaU  riat  a  monument; 
Whioh  when  some  future  mariner  surveys, 
Wash'd  bv  broad  Helleflpont's  resounding  seoa, 
Thus  fAaSl  he  say :  A  valiant  Greek  liee  there, 
Bv  Heetor  ilain,  the  mighty  man  of  war ; 
Tne  gtone  shall  tell  the  vanquished  hero's  fiune^ 
And  distant  ages  learn  the  victor's  name." 

There  rose  up  in  our  minds  also  othe^r 
associations,  and  we  endeavoured  vainly  to 
seise,  while  on  the  spot,  the  mysterious  link 
by  which  those  plains  are  connected  with  the 
^y  weight  known  to  us  in  boyhood.  The 
sun  was  setting  behind  Imbros  and  Same- 
tiirace,  and  throwing  its  last  beams  over  the 
plains  of  Jroy ;  while  in  the  distance  Mount 
Athos  stood  out  shuply  as  a  pyramid  in  the 
western  horizon.  We  saw  with  a  proper 
amount  of  feeling  Tenedos  laved  by  the 
surges,  and  rocky  Imbros  break  the  rolling 
wave.  Between  the  two  islands  are  ra^ed 
islets,  any  one  of  which  may  have  contamed 
the  cave  at  which  Neptune  put  up  his  chariot 
when  on  his  way  to  save  the  ships  of  the 
Greeks  from  their  assailants.  I  recollected  a 
severe  caning,  that  I  had  received  when  voung, 
which  had  inunediate  connection  with  that 
very  incident  Jackals  have  grubbed  for 
themselves  holes  in  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  and 
nest  there,  just  as  commentators  make  their 
nests  now  in  the  works  of  Homer ;  our  Jewi^ 
companion  proposed  that  we  should  smoke 
one  out  Plenty  of  dry  furze  about  the  place 
gave  a  practicable  look  to  his  suggestiolb^  hot 
as  we  md  not  see  wherein  the  fun  of  the  pro- 
ceeding would  consist,  we  wandered  on  along 
the  ^ores  and  thought  about  the  veneraUe 
Ghryses,  the  bns;ht  Coryseis,  and  other  people 
of  Uiat  set  Here,  we  thought,  where  die 
peasant  now  sleeps  in  his  mud  hut  on  a  bed 
of  rushes  were  the  tents  of  the  Grecian  host. 
The  smoke  of  the  fire  yonder  which  cooks 
somebody's  meal  let  us  call  fhmes  from  the 
altars  of  Phoebus  piled  with  hecatcombs  of 
bulls  and  goats;  or  let  us  imagine  that  it 
rises  irom  the  decks  of  burning  giuleys.  We 
Undertook  to  suppose  that  Uie  hills  w^re 
covered  with  the  **  lofty  towers  of  wide  ex- 
tended Troy.*'  We  supposed  ourselves  to  be 
fovoured  by  the  jackals  and  the  owls  with 
echoes — or  traditions  preserved  on  the  spot— 
of  ancient  battle  cries.  The  evenine  breeie 
we  proposed  to  consider  heavy  with  me  sonhi 
of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain.    In  the  blue 
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mist  rising  from  the  Hellespont,  we  deter- 
mined to  see  Thetis  rising  from  her  crystal 
throne,  and  all  her  Nereids  getting  out  of 
their  pearly  beds  to  follow  the  unhappy 
mother  up  the  Trojan  strand.  Not  until  we 
had  paid  our  debt  to  sentiment  did  we  allow 
ourselves  to  think  of  supper. 

A  walk  of  a  few  minutes  past  a  multitude 
of  windmills  brought  us  to  a  village  of  mud- 
huts  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  built  upon  the  site 
of  th%  ancient  Slgoeum.  We  made  at  once  for 
the  house  of  a  Greek  known  to  our  friend 
Galvert,  and  sent  down  to  the  boat  for  our 
luggage.  Each  of  us  had  taken  a  large  blanket, 
m  change  of  linen,  and  the  necessaries  of  the 
toilet ;  for  all  else  we  looked  to  fiite.  The 
Greek  gave  us  no  reason  to  regret  our  trust- 
fulness. His  house  was  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  village,  built  with  walls  of  mud  dried  in 
the  sun,  having  outside  stairs  also  of  mud, 
and  an  interior  divided  into  two  stories  by  a 
wooden  floor.  The  house  roof  was  of  tiles. 
There  was  a  large  court-yard  surrounded  by 
a  mud  wall,  the  resort  of  oxen,  goats,  and 
ceese,  and  fowls.  There  were  also  some  out- 
nouses  filled  with  chaff,  of  which  the  flat  roofe 
formed  a  terrace.    Upon  that  we  took  up  our 

Quarters,  very  much  preferring  open  air  on  a 
ne  starlight  night  in  August,  to  close  air  and 
fleas.  There  was  a  good  supply  of  large  fresh 
rushes,  which,  when  spread  out,  formed  the 
best  of  bed<>,  or  a  chair  or  a  couch,  when 
heaped  together.  On  some  fish  just  caught 
and  fried,  some  boiled  eggs,  and  a  most  deU- 
ctous  melon,  we  supped  like  Trojans  before 
we  retired  to  our  respective  blankets,  using 
stars  for  night  candles. 

The  clarions  of  innumerable  Trojan  cocks 
awoke  us  before  daylight,  and  we  prepared 
betimes  for  our  day's  march.  The  horses 
hired  the  night  before  had,  however,  to  be 
flhod,  break&st,  had  to  be  eaten,  and  our 
^nkets  packed  upon  an  extra  horse  that  was 
to  be  ridden  by  a  guide.  We  were  not  fiurly 
off  tin  six  o'clock.  The  plains  of  Troy  were 
then  before  us,  and  our  first  object  was  to 
ride  across  them  to  the  ruins  of  Alexandria 
Troas.  Round  about  the  village,  there  were 
fields  in  stubble  of  barley  and  maize,  there 
were  others  covered  with  dwarf  vines,  then 
bearing  ripe  fruit ;  and  in  other  places  melons 
or  pumpkins  straggled  over  the  parched 
ground. 

As  we  passed  on  the  signs  of  cultivation 
disappeared,  and  we  rode  over  what  is  evi- 
dently marsh  in  winter,  but  in  summer  dry 
and  fissured  mud.  Here  and  there  a  pool  of 
stagnant  water  still  supported  a  small  colony 
e£  snipe  and  wild  duck,  and  twice  on  our  ridd 
w%  pa^ed  a  corn-growing  tract  In  such 
plac^  the  old  Homeric  threshing-floor  was  to 
be  seen  in  fall  activi^.  We  rode  at  a  slow 
pace,  and  according  to  the  custom  here,  in  a 
nne,  the  guide  first :  the  rest  following  at  a 
break  neck  pace  of  about  throe  miles  an  hour. 


It  was  past  eleven  before  we  had  cleared  Um 
shore  of  Besika  Bay,  and  crossed  some  rising 
ground  which  brought  us  down  upon  the 
harbor  of  Alexandria  Troas.  There  our 
horses  found  the  refreshment  of  a  fountain^ 
we  the  refreshment  of  a  melon.  So  revive^ 
we  continued  our  ride  over  some  hilly  grouna 
covered  by  the  vallonia  oak  to  the  principal 
remains  of  the  city.  These  are  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill  which  commands  a  very  fine  view  of 
the  islands  of  Tenedos  and  Imbros,  the  bay 
and  the  surrounding  hilly  country.  There  ara 
numerous  foundations  of  houses  formed  of  a 
hard  limestone,  frequent  traces  of  the  city 
walls,  a  few  saroophagi,  the  towers  of  a  gate- 
way, and  a  singular  structure  called  the  Palaoe 
of  Priam. 

We  enjoyed  a  couple  of  hours'  rest  and  a 
light  luncheon  among  those  Roman  rulna, 
fanned  by  a  cool  fresh  breeze,  and  shaded  by 
I  trees  which  have  sprung  up  on  all 


the  oak 

sides.  At  about  four  o'clock  we  started  again, 
in  the  same  order  as  before,  over  the  bills  to 
see  a  granite  quarry  in  which  were  some  larea 
columns  ready  cut  Our  track  was  over  hiua 
covered  with  vallonia,  and  we  passed  not  ft 
house  or  a  living  thing  for  some  miles,  except 
one  party  of  shephe^s  vrith  their  dogs  and 
flock.  A  ride  of  about  two  hours  brought  os 
to  a  ridge  of  granite.  At  the  very  top  of  the 
ridge,  on  one  side  of  the  hill,  is  an  old  quarry^ 
and  there  were  the  seven  columns  as  they 
were  finished  when  the  town  was  alive,  ail 
ready  for  removal.  We  measured  them  wttk 
our  walking  sticks  and  did  what  else  was  ne- 
cessary, then  went  on. 

About  half  a  mile  from  this  quarry  is  the 
village  of  KotsciolaBashy,  most  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  slope  near  the  summit  of  one  of 
those  granite-capped  hills.    Its  while  minaret 
forms  a  beautiful  object  in  contrast  with  the 
heavy  background  of   the    granite    rocks. 
Here  we  were  lucky  enough  to  meet  vrith  a 
Jew  broker  in  the  service  of  our  friend,  who 
wa^  on  his  annual  tour  about  the  country,  pui^ 
chasing  vallonia  for  exportation  to  England. 
He  procured  us  quarters  in  a  garden  close  to 
the  mosque,  and  we  spread  out  our  blankets 
upon  mats  beside  a  fountain  and  beneath  a 
rich  covering  of  grapes  trained  over  trellis 
work.    No  meat  could  be  procured,  but  our 
host  promised  us  a  turkish  dinner,  and  served 
it  to  us  in  the  garden  quickly.    The  new 
moon  appeared    above  the  hills,  the  stars 
shone  out,  a  delightful  breeze  played  vrith  the 
rine  leaves,  and  the  trickling  fountain  soothed 
us  by  its  murmur.    With  such  lights  and 
mubic,  we  sat  down-  before  a  low  stool,  on 
which  a  circular  tin  tray  fbrmed  a  table-cloth. 
The  foast  was  then  served  to  os  by  turbased 
genii.    First  came  a  pflhui  of  rice ;  then  s 
thick  soup  made  of  the  jelly  of  rice,  with  milk 
and  minced  eggs,  the  whole  flavored  with  mt^ 
getables;  next,  a  stidc  of  stewed  bagnioles; 
then  eggs  fried  in  butter;  and  lastly,  a  aoti 
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of  pmncake,  eaten  dipped  in  honey ;  a  dessert 
of  melon  and  grapes  wound  up  the  entertain- 
ment.    Wo  slept  where  we  had  dined. 

On  taking  a  stroll,  soon  after  daylight, 
round  the  village,  we  saw  a  herd  of  upwards 
of  forty  camels  which  had  been  brought 
thither  to  convey  vallonia  to  the  shore.  This 
18  the  chief  produce  of  the  country,  the  cup  of 
the  acorn  being  the  only  part  of  Uiis  oak  sent 
to  Europe ;  the  acorn  itself  is  used  by  the 
people  of  the  place  as  food  for  cattle.  The 
cop  is  packed  in  woollen  b^gsandsentto  Mr. 
CflJvert^s  chief  warehouse  for  exportation. 
A  large  tree  in  a  good  season  will  produce  as 
much  vallonia  as  is  worth  three  pounds,  on 
the  spot;  but,  taking  tree  for  tree,  perhaps 
the  annual  average  is  not  above  a  dollar. 
However,  very  little  care  seems  ever  to  be 
bestowed  upon  the  trees.  They  do  not  be- 
long to  government,  but  to  a  number  of  small 
peasant  proprietors.  The  walk  and  breakfast 
orer,  we  were  off  again  by  six  o'clock  for  the 
Tillage  of  Boumabashy,  which  is  near  the  site 
of  Old  Troy  and  the  sources  of  the  Scamander, 
odious  to  schoolboys. 

In  about  three  hours  and  a  half  we  arrived 
at  the  low  land  where  this  river  rises.  In  the 
space  of  about  an  acre  there  are  forty  points 
at  which  the  water  gushes,  cool  and  clear, 
from  fissures  in  the  limestone  rock.  The 
small  streams  trickle  about  till  they  unite 
and  form  a  tolerable  brook  surrounded  by 
faumriant  vegetation.  Numbers  of  tortoises 
and  many  lai^e  fish  were  to  be  seen  swim- 
ming al>out  m  the  muddy  brook;  water 
cresses  grow  upon  its  surface,  and  a  large 
T^etable  garden,  surrounded  by  a  black- 
berry hed^e,  fills  the  valley  formed  by  the 
divisions  of  the  stream.  I  lound  Scamander 
water-cresses  very  good  The  viUage  of 
Boumabashy  is  just  above  this  river  source, 
upon  a  hill  which  we  passed  on  our  way  to 
the  heights  of  the  original  Old  Troy. 

The  first  thing  to  be  seen  on  the  top  of 
fliese  heights  it  a  pyramid  of  loose  stones 
called  the  Tomb  of  Hector.  The  situation  is 
magnificent  It  is  on  one  side  of  a  deep  rav- 
ine, through  which  the  Slmois  winds  in  its 
course  from  Mount  Ida  to  join  the  Scamander 
Yd.  the  Trojan  plains.  The  plains  are  to  be 
Men  extending  to  the  Hellespont ;  while,  in 
Jk  opposite  direction,  mountain  ridges  fill  up 
an  the  scene.  About  fifteen  square  stones, 
laid  together  without  mortar,  are  the  sole 
remidnaor  supposed  remains,  of  the  walls  of 
froj.  We  sat  on  them  and  talked  moralides. 
A  little  further  on,  the  sides  of  the  ravine 
become  precipitous,  and  at  one  spot  almost 
peq>endicular.  Down  that  abyss,  tradition 
lays,  the  Trojans  threw  the  wooden  horse. 
Kmfng  more  was  to  be  seen,  and  we  depart- 
ed. The  descent  is  steep  beneath  the  tomb 
of  Hector,  and  we  led  our  horses  down  to 


the  Marsh  farm,  which  is  occupied  by  Mr. 
Calvert    Near  this  farm  is  a  tumulus  which 
popular  tradition  holds  to  be  the  burial-place 
of  the  Greeks  killed  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Mr. 
Calvert  had  it  opened  lately,  and  did  really 
dnd  in  it  a  thick  stratum  of  burnt  bones, 
but  nothing  else  of  interest    He  was  not 
scholar  enough  to  know  whether  the  bones 
were  Greek.  The  farm  buildings  at  this  place 
are  extensive,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  plain 
will  yield  rich  harvests  of  com.    In  winter 
the  shooting  both  of  woodcock,  snipe,  water- 
fowl, and  hares  is  excellent    After  a  couple 
of  hour*s  rest,  and  a  luncheon  of  melon,  cheese 
and  barley-bread,  the  sole  provision  of  the 
farm  people,  we  rode  on   to  the  village  of 
Ranqui,  where  Mr.  Calvert  has  a  country* 
house  and  a  large  storehouse  for  vallonia. 
We  arrived  at  sunset,  having  been   eight 
hours  on  horseback — much  riding  for  sailors. 
On  our  way,  in  a  narrow  path,  we  had  met 
another  narty.    First  came  a   horse  laden 
with  two  large  travelling  trunks,  then  another 
carrying  a  guide  arm^  to  the  teeth;  then 
the  traveller,  an  Englishman,  with  a  straw- 
hat  and  umbrella ;  lastly,  his  travellingiservant ; 
and  though  in  passing  we  even  had  to  touch 
each  other  in  the  midst  of  a  wild,  desolate 
country,  not  a  word,  or  smile,  or  bow  was 
exchanged  between  the  children  of  Britar  nia. 
We  behaved  at  Troy  as  well  as  we  si  ould 
have  behaved  in  Piccadilly. 

Mr.  Calvcrt*s  house  at  Ranqui  is  situated 
on  a  hill  that  overlooks  the  Dardanelles  from 
the  entrance  up  to  the  inner  castles.  The 
vallonia  warehouse  there  established  is  a 
large  building,  used  not  onlv  as  a  storehouse, 
but  as  a  sort  of  factory,  for  there  they  separate 
the  acorn  from  the  cup ;  a  process  which 
provides  employment  for  some  fifty  women 
and  children«  About  three  thousand  tons 
are  shipped  annually  fit>m  this  warehouse. 
The  price  per  ton  varies  between  twelve  and 
seventeen  pounds,  and  the  fireight  to  England 
costs  about  two  pounds  per  ton.  It  is 
prindpailv  shipped  to  Liverpool  by  schooner, 
and  small  brig^  carrying  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  tona  Thus  our 
tanners  find  bread  for  the  Trojans  of  to-day. 
From  Ranqui  no  very  long  ride  brought  us, 
the  next  morning,  back  to  the  village  of  the 
Dardanelles.  We  were  well  pleased  with  our 
excursion.  We  had  thought  about  the  past 
and  seen  the  present;  the  deeds  of  Achilles, 
and  the  trade  in  aoom-cups. 


We  seldom  wish  for  what  we  are  convinced  la 
quite  anattainable ;  it  is  just  when  there  Is  a  pe^ 
aOMtj  of  BQCceas  that  wishes  are  reallj  excited. 

How  nanv  an  enamoured  pair  have  courted  la 
poetry  and  livedln  prosti 


IHorrj  and  canning  are  always  running  after 
despatch  and  wisdom,  bat  bare  never  jet  been 
able  to  overtaks  Ihem. 
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THE  COUGAR,  AND  AN  ADVENTURE 
WITH  ONE. 

Tde  only  indigenous  long- tailed  cat  in  Amer- 
ica north  of  the  parallel  of  30  degrees  is  the 
cougar.  The  wild  cats,  so  called,  are  lynxes 
with  short  tails ;  and  ol  these  there  are  three 
distinct  species.  But  there  is  only  one  true 
representative  of  the  genus  Felis,  and  that  is 
the  animal  we  have  mentioned.  It  has  re- 
ceived many  trivial  appellations.  Among  An- 
glo-American hunters,  he  is  called  the  panther 
— in  their  patois,  painter.  The  absence  of 
stripes,  such  as  those  of  the  tiger— or  spots, 
as  upon  the  leopard— or  rosettes,  as  upon  the 
jaguar,  have  suggested  the  name  of  the  natu- 
ralists, concolor.  Discolor  was  formerly  in 
use ;  but  the  other  has  been  generally  adopted. 
There  are  few  wild  animals  so  regular  in  their 
colour  as  the  cougar ;  vAy  little  variety  has 
been  observed  among  different  specimens. 
Some  naturalists  speak  of  spotted  cougars — 
that  is  having  spots  that  may  be  seen  in  a 
certain  light  Upon  young  cubs,  such  mark- 
ings do  appear ;  but  they  are  no  longer  visible 
on  the  full  grown  animal.  The  cougar  of  ma- 
ture age  is  of  a  tawny  red  colour,  almost  over 
the  whole  body,  though  somewhat  paler  about 
the  &ce  and  the  parts  underneath.  This 
colour  is  not  exactly  the  tawny  of  the  lion ;  it 
is  more  of  a  reddish  hue — nearer  to  what  is 
termed  calf-colour. 

The  cougar  is  far  from  being  a  well-shaped 
creature:  it  appears  disproportioned.  Its 
back  is  long  and  hollow ;  and  its  tail  does  not 
taper  so  gracefully  as  in  some  other  animals 
of  the  cat  kind.  Its  legs  are  short  and  stout ; 
and  although  &r  from  clumsy  in  appearance, 
it  does  not  possess  the  graceful  toumure  of 
body  80  characteristic  of  some  of  its  conge- 
ners. Though  considered  the  representative 
of  the  lion  in  the  New  World,  his  resemblance 
4o  the  royal  beast  is  but  slight ;  his  colour 
Alone  entitles  him  to  such  an  honour.  For 
ihe  rest,  he  is  much  more  akin  to  the  tigers, 
jaguars,  and  true  panthers.  Cougars  are 
.rardy  more  than  six  feet  in  length  including 
the  tail,  which  is  usually  about  a  third  of  that 
measurement  The  range  of  the  animal  is 
Tery  extensive.  He  is  known  from  Paraguay 
to  the  great  Lakes  of  North  America.    In  no 

2rt  of  either  continent  is  he  to  be  seen  every 
y,  because  he  is  for  the  most  part  not  only 
Doctarnal  in  his  activity,  but  one  of  those  fierce 
creatures  that,  fortunately,  do  not  exist  in 
large  numbers.  Like  others  of  the  genus,  he 
is  solitary  in  his  habits,  and  at  the  approach 
of  civilization  betakes  himself  to  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  forest  Hence  the  cougar,  ai- 
ihoogh  found  in  i^l  of  the  United  States,  is  a 
rare  animal  everywhere,  and  seen  only  at  long 
interrals  in  the  mountain  valleys  or  in  other 
cKfllcalt  places  of  the  forest  The  appearance 
Iff  a  cougar  is  saffideot  to  throw  any  neigh- 
boarhood  into  an  excitement  simifaur  to  that 


which  would  be  produced  among  us  by  the 
chase  of  a  mad  dog. 

He  is  a  splendid  tree  climber.  He  can 
mount  a  tree  with  the  agility  of  a  cat ;  and 
although  so  large  an  animal,  he  climbs  by 
means  of  his  claws — not  only  by  hugging, 
after  the  manner  of  the  bears  and  opossums. 
While  climbing  a  tree,  his  claws  can  be  heard 
crackling  along  the  bark  as  he  mounts  up- 
ward. He  sometimes  lies  *  squatted'  along  a 
horizontal  branch — a  lower  one — for  the  pur- 
pose of  springing  upon  deer,  or  such  other 
anima's  as  he  wishes  to  prey  upon.  The  ledge 
of  a  clifif  is  also  a  favourite  haunt,  and  such 
are  known  among  the  hunters  as  panther- 
le<I;2:es.  He  selects  such  a  position  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  some  watering-place,  or,  if 
possible,  one  of  the  salt  or  soda  springs  (licks) 
so  numerous  in  America.  Here  he  is  more 
certain  that  his  vigil  will  not  be  a  protracted 
one.  His  prey — elk,  deer,  antelope,  or  buf- 
falo—soon appears  beneath,  unconscious  of 
the  dangerous  enemy  that  cowers  over  them. 
AVhen  fairly  within  reach,  the  couj^ar  springs, 
and  pouncing  down  upon  the  shoulders  of  his 
victim,  buries  its  claws  in  its  flesh.  The 
terrified  animal  starts  forward,  leaps  from 
side  to  pide,  dashes  into  flie  papaw  thickets, 
or  breasts  the  dense  cane-brake,  in  hopes  of 
brushing  ofl*  its  relentless  rider.  All  in  vain ! 
Closely  clasping  its  neck,  the  cougar  clings 
on,  tearing  its  victim  in  the  throat,  and  drink« 
ing  its  blood  throughout  the  wild  gallop. 
Faint  and  feeble,  the  ruminant  at  lengUi  tot- 
ters and  falls,  and  the  fierce  destroyer  squats 
himself  along  the  body,  and  finishes  his  red 
repast  If  the  cougar  can  overcome  seven! 
animals  at  a  time,  he  will  kill  them  all,  although 
but  the  twentieth  part  may  be  required  to 
satiate  his  hunger.  Unlike  the  lion  in  thi8» 
even  in  repletion  he  will  kill.  With  him  de- 
struction of  life  seems  to  be  an  instinct 

There  is  a  very  small  animal,  and  appa- 
rently a  very  helpless  one,  with  which  the 
cougar  occasionally  quarrels,  but  often  with 
ill  success — this. IS  the  Canada  porcupine 
Whether  the  cougar  ever  succeeds  in  killing 
one  of  these  creatures  is  not  known,  but  that 
he  attacks  them  is  beyond  question,  and  hig 
own  death  is  often  the  result  The  quills  of  the 
Canada  ^rcupine  are  slightly  barbed  at  tl^K 
extremities ;  and  when  stuck  into  the  flee^V 
a  living  animal,  this  arrangement  causes  them 
to  penetrate  mechanically  deeper  and  deeper 
as  the  animal  moves.  That  the  porcupine  caa 
itself  discharge  them  to  some  distance,  is  noi' 
true,  but  it  is  true  that  it  can  cause  them  to 
be  easily  detached;  and  this  it  does  when 
rashly  seized  by  any  of  the  predatory  ani> 
mals.  The  result  is,  that  these  remarkabk 
spines  become  fast  in  the  tongue,  jaws,  and 
lips  of  the  cougar,  or  any  other  creature  which 
may  make  an  attack  upon  a  scenringly  va^ 
protected  little  anhnaL  The  fisher  QtutUia 
Canademii)  is  said  to  be  the  only  animal  thai 
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can  kill  the  porcupine  with  impunity.  It 
fights  the  latter  by  first  throwing  it  upon  its 
back,  and  then  springing  upoifi  its  upturned 
belly,  where  the  spines  are  almost  entirely 
wanting. 

The  cougar  is  called  a  cowardly  animal; 
some  naturalists  even  assert  that  it  will  not 
venture  to  attack  man.  This  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  singular  declaration,  after  the  numer 
ous  well  attested  instances  in  which  men  have 
been  attacked  and  even  killed  by  cougars. 
There  are  many  such  in  the  history  of  early 
settlement  in  America.  To  say  that  cougars 
are  cowardly  now  when  found  in  the  United 
States — to  say  they  are  shy  of  man,  and  will 
not  attack  him,  may  be  true  enough.  Strange, 
if  the  experience  of  two  hundred  years*  hunt^ 
mg,  and  by  such  hunters  too,  did  not  bring 
them  to  that.  I  might  safely  affirm,  that  if 
the  lions  of  Africa  were  placed  in  the  same 
drcnmstances,  a  very  similar  shyness  and 
dread  of  the  upright  biped  would  soon  exhibit 
itself.  What  all  these  creatures  —  bears, 
cougars,  lynxes,  wolves,  and  even  alligators — 
are  now,  is  no  criterion  of  their  past  Authen- 
tic history  proves  that  their  courage,  at  least 
so  far  as  regards  man,  has  changed  altogether 
since  they  first  heard  the  sharp  detonation  of 
the  deadly  rifie.  Even  contemporaneous  his- 
tory de^nonstrates  this.  In  many  parts  of 
South  America,  both  jaguar  and  cougar  attack 
man,  and  numerous  are  the  deadly  encounters 
tiiere.  In  Peru,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of 
the  Andes,  large  settlements  and  villages  have 
been  abandoned  solely  on  account  of  the  pe- 
rilous proximity  of  those  fierce  animals. 

In  the  United  States  the  cougar  is  hunted 
by  dog  and  gun.  He  will  run  from  the 
houndS)  because  he  knows  they  are  backed 
by  the  unerring  rifle  of  the  hunter ;  but  should 
one  of  the  yelping  pack  approach  too  near, 
a  single  blow  of  the  cougar*s  paw  is  sufficient 
to  stretch  him  out  When  closely  pushed, 
the  cougar  takes  to  a  tree,  and,  halting  in  one 
of  its  forks,  he  humps  his  back,  bristles  his 
hair,  looks  downward  with  gleaming  eyes,  and 
atters  a  sound  somewhat  like  the  purring  of 
a  caty  though  far  louder.  The  crack  of  the 
hunters  rifle  usually  puts  an  end  to  these  de- 
iBonstrations,  and  the  cougar  drops  to  the 

ground  either  dead  or  wounded.  If  only  the 
tter,  a  desperate  fight  ensues  between  him 
and  the  dogs,  with  several  of  whom  he  usluUly 
leaves  a  mark  that  distingushes  them  for  the 
rest  of  their  Hves. 

The  scream  of  the  cougar  is  a  common 
phrase.  It  is  not  very  certain  that  the  crea- 
ture is  addicted  to  screaming  although  noises 
id  this  kind  heard  in  the  nocturnal  forest  have 
bean  attributed  to  him.  Hunters,  however, 
have  certainly  never  heard  him,  and  they  be- 
lieve that  the  scream  talked  about  proceeds 
fiom  one  of  the  numerous  speeies  of  owls  that 
inhabit  the  deep  forests  of  America,  At  short 
interral^  tho  cougar  does  make  himself  heard 


in  a  note  which  somewhat  resembles  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh,  or  as  if  one  were  to  utter  with  an 
extremely  guttural  expression  the  syllables : 
*  Co-oa,*  or  even  *  Cougar.*  Is  it  from  this 
that  he  derives  his  trivial  name? 

Some  years  ago,  while  residing  in  Louisiana, 
r  was  told  a  squatter's  story,  which  I  have 
reason  to  believe  to  be  true  in  every  particu- 
lar. I  had  it  from  the  squatter  himself,  and 
that  is  my  reason  for  endorsing  its  truth,  as  I 
knew  the  narrator,  rude  creature  though  he 
was,  to  be  a  man  of  undoubted  veracity.  As  an 
incident  of  hunter-life,  the  story  may  possess 
some  interest  for  the  general  leader;  but  to 
the  naturalist  it  will  be  equally  interesting, 
as  illustrating  a  curious  trait  in  the  character 
of  the  cougar,  as  well  as  other  preying  ani- 
mals, when  under  the  influence  of  fear — the 
fear  of  some  common  danger.  These  lose  at 
all  times  their  ferocity,  and  will  not  moleist 
even  those  animals  upon  which  they  are 
accustojped  to  prey.  I  have  observed  this 
forbearance  oftentimes  myself,  but  the  story 
of  the  squatter  will  fully  illustrate  it  1  shall 
give  it  in  the  language  that  fell  from  his  own 
lips  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  it : — 

*Wal,  strenger,  we  hev  floods  hyur  in 
Loozyanny,  sich  as,  I  guess,  you've  never 
seed  the  like  o'  in  England.  England  ain't 
big  eneugh  to  hev  sich  floods.  One  o'  'em  ud 
kiver  vur  whole  country,  I  hev  heem  said. 
I  won't  say  that  ar's  true,  as  I  ain't  acquamt- 
with  yur  jography.  I  know,  howsomdever, 
they're  mighty  big  freshets  hyur,  as  I  sailed 
a  skift  more'n  a  hundred  mile  acrosst  one  'o 
'em,  whar  thar  wan't  nothin'  to  be  seen  but 
cypress  tops  peepin'  out  o'  the  water.  The 
floods,  as  ye  know,  come  every  year,  but  them 
ar  big  ones  only  oncst  in  a  while.  Wal, 
about  ten  yearn  ago,I  located  in  the  Red  River 
bottom,  about  fifty  mile  or  thereabout  below 
Nacketosh,  whar  I  built  me  a  shanty.  I  hed 
left  mj  wife  an'  two  young  critters  in  Mass- 
issippi  state,  intendin'  to  go  back  for  'em  in 
the  spring ;  so,  ye  see,  I  war  all  alone  by  me- 
self,  exceptin'  my  ole  mare,  a  CoUins's  axe, 
an'  ofcoorse  my  rifle. 

'  1  hed  finished  the  shanty  all  but  the  chink- 
in'  an*  the  buildin'  o'  a  chimbly,  when  what 
shed  come  on  but  one  o'  'em  tarnation  floods. 
It  war  at  night  when  it  began  to  make  its  ap* 
pearance.  I  war  asleep  on  the  floor  o'  the 
shanty,  an'  the  first  warn  in'  I  hed  o*  it  war 
the  feet  o'  the  water  soakin'  through  my  ole 
blanket  I  had  been  a-dreamin',  an'  thort  it 
war  rainin',  and  then  agin  I  thort  that  I  war  . 
bein'  drownded  in  the  Massissippi;  but  I 
wan't  many  seconds  awoke,  till  I  guessed 
what  it  war  in  raality ;  so  I  jumped  to  my 
feet  like  a  started  buck,  an'  groped  my  way 
to  the  door.  A  sight  that  war  when  I  got 
thar.  I  hed  clurred  a  piece  o'  ground 
around  the  shanty — a  kupple  o'  acres  or 
better — I  hed  left  the  stumps  a  good  three  feet 
high ;  thar  wan*t  m  stump  to  be  seen*    My 
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dearin*,  stumps  an*  all,  war  under  water ;  an* 
I  oould  see  it  sbinin'  omongtbo  trees  all  round 
the  shantj.  Of  coorse,  my  fust  thoughts  War 
about  my  rifle;  an*  I  turned  back  into  the 
ahanty,  an*  laid  my  daws  upon  that  quick 
enough.  I  next  went  in  search  o*  my  ole 
mar.  She  wan*t  hard  to  find ;  for  if  ever  a 
critter  made  a  noise,  she  did.  She  war  tied 
to  a  tree  close  by  the  shanty,  an'  the  way  she 
war  a  squealin*  war  a  caution  to  cats.  I 
found  her  up  to  the  belly  in  water,  j)itchin* 
an*  flounderin*  all  round  the  tree.  She  bed 
no|hin'  on  but  the  rope  that  she  war  hitched 
by.  Both  saddle  an*  bridle  bed  been  washed 
away ;  so  I  made  the  rope  into  a  sort  o*  halt- 
er, an*  mounted  her  barebacked.  Jest  then  I 
began  to  think  whar  I  war  a-goin*.  The  hul 
country  appeared  under  water ;  an*  the  near- 
est neighbor  I  hed  lived  acrosst  the  parairy 
ten  miles  off  1  knew  that  his  shanty  sot  on 
high  ground,  but  how  war  I  to  get  thar?  It 
war  night;  I  mout  lose  my  way,  and  ride 
chuck  into  the  river.  When  I  thort  o'  this,  I 
condoded  it  mout  be  better  to  stay  by  my 
own  shanty  till  momin*.  I  could  hitch  the 
mar  inside  to  keep  her  lh)m  bein*  floated 
awiy;  an*  for  meself^  I  could  climb  on  the 
roo£  Howsomdeyer,  while  I  war  thinkin*  on 
this,  I  noticed  that  the  water  war  a-deepenin*, 
an*  it  Jest  kirn  into  my  head,  that  it  ud  soon 
be  deep  enough  to  drownd  my  ole  mare.  For 
meself  I  wam*t  frightened.  1  mout  a  clomb  a 
a  tree,  an*  stayed  thar  till  the  flood  fell ;  .but  I 
Bhed  a  lost  the  mar,  an*  that  critter  war  too 
yallyable  to  think  o*  sich  a  sacryfize;  so  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  chance  crossin*  the 
parairy.  Tharwam*tno  time  to  be  wasted — 
iie*er  a  minnit ;  so  I*  gin  the  mar  a  kick  or  two 
in  the  ribs,  an^  started. 

'  I  found  the  path  out  to  the  edge  of  the 
parairy  easy  enough.  I  bed  blazed  it  when 
I  fust  come  to  the  place;  an*,  as  the  night 
war  not  a  yerj  danc  one.  I  could  see  the 
biases  as  I  passed  atween  the  trees.  My  mar 
knew  the  track  as  wdl  as  meself,  an*  swaltered 
through  at  4  sharp  rate,  for  she  kuf^w,  too 
thar  wan*t  no  time  to  be  wasted.  In  five 
minnites  we  kim  oat  on  the  edee  o*  the 
parairy,  an*  jest  as  I  expected  the  hul  thing 
war  kivered  with  water,  an*  lookin*  like  a  big 
pond.  I  coold  see  it  shinin*  chir  acrosst  to 
4he  other  ride  o*  the  openin'  As  luck  od 
hey  it,  I  could  jest  git  a  glimp  o*  the  trees 
on  the  fur  side  o*  the  parairy.  Thar  war  a 
big  dump  o*  cypress,  that  I  could  see  plain 
enough;  so  I  knew  this  war  dost  to  my  neigh- 
bor's shantj ;  so  I  ^  my  critter  the  awitoh, 
aa*  8tra':k  right  for  it  As  I  left  the  timmer, 
the  mar  war  up  to  her  hipi.  Of  coorse,  I  ex- 
pected a  good  grist  0*  heavy  wadin* ;  but  I 
bed  no  idee  Uiat  the  water  war  a-gwine  to  (pt 
■mch  higher :  thar*s  whar  I  made  my  mis- 
take. I  hedn*t  got  niore*n  a  kupple  o'  miles 
out,  when  I  di^vered  that  the  thing  war 
a-rism*  rapidlj,   for  I  seed   the  mar  war 


a-gettin*  deeper  an'  deeper.  Twan*t  no  use 
tumin*  back  now.  I  ud  lose  the  noar  to  a 
dead  certainty,  if  I  didn*t  make  the  hig^ 
ground ;  so  I  spoke  to  the  critter  to  do  her 
best,  an'  kep  on.  The  poor  beest  didn't  need 
any  whippin* — she  knew  as  well  as  I  did 
meself  thar  war  danger,  an*  she  war  a  doin* 
her  damdest,  an  no  mistake.  Still  the  water 
riz,  and  kep  a-risin*,  until  it  come  clur  up  to 
her  shoulderp.  I  begun  to  get  ^keart  in  air- 
nest  We  wam*t  more'n  half  acrosst,  an'  I 
seed  if  it  riz  much  more  we  ud  hev  to  swim 
for  it  I  wan't  far  astray  about  that  The 
minit  arter  it  seemed  to  deepen  suddtntlj,  as 
if  thar  war  a  hollow  in  the  parairy :  I  heerd 
the  mar  give  a  loud  gouf^  an*  then  go  down, 
till  I  war  up  to  the  waist  She  riz  agin  the 
next  minnit,  but  I  could  tdl  from  the  smooth 
ridin*  that  she  war  off  the  bottom.  She  war 
swimmin,*  en*  no  mistake. 

'  At  aist  I  thort  0*  headin*  her  bade  to  the 
shanty ;  an*  I  drew  her  round  with  that  in- 
tent; but  turn  her  which  way  I  would,  I 
found  she  oould  no  longer  touch  bottom.  I 
guess,  stranger,  I  war  in  a  quandairj  about 
then.  I  'gun  to  think  that  both  my  own  an' 
my  mar's  time  war  come  in  aimest,  for  I  hed 
no  idee  that  the  critter  could  iverswim  to  the 
other  side,  *spedally  with  me  on  her  back,  an 
purticklariy  as  at  that  time  these  hyer  ribs 
had  a  sight  more  griskin  upon  *em  than  they 
hev  now.  I  wan*t  much  under  two  hundred 
at  the  time,  an*  that  ar  no  lightweight  Ire<dc- 
in.  Wall  I  war  about  reckinin'  up.  I  hed 
got  to  thinkin*  o*  Maiy  an*  the  childer,  and 
the  old  shanty  in  the  Massissippi,  an'  a  heap 
o*  things  that  I  had  left  unsettled,  an*  that 
now  come  into  my  head  to  trouble  me.  Hie 
mar  war  still  plungin*  ahead ;  but  I  seed  she 
war  sinkin*  deeper  an*  deeper,  an*  fast  looain* 
her  strength,  an  I  knew  she  couldn*t  hold  out 
much  longer.  I  thort  at  this  time  that  it  I 
got  o£f  0*  her  back,  an*  tuk  hold  o'  the  tail, 
she  mout  manage  a  leeUe  better.  So  I  slipped 
backwards  over  her  hips,  an*  grupped  the  long 
hair.  It  did  do  some  good,  for  she  swum 
higher ;  but  we  got  mighty  slow  through  the 
water,  an*Ihad  Dutleetle  hopes  we  shoold 
reach  land. 

*  I  war  towed  in  this  way.  about  a  quarter 
o'  a  mile,^when  I  spied  somethin'  floatin'  on 
the  water  a  leetle  ahead.  It  hed  growed  con- 
siderably darker;  but  thar  war  still  light 
enottrii  to  show  me  that  the  thing  war  a  k)^ 
An  idee  now  entered  my  bn^-pan,  that  1 
mout  save  meself  by  takin'  to  the  k>e.  The 
mar  ud  then  have  a  bettor  chance  for  herself; 
an'  maybe  when  eased  o'  draggin'  my  oaica8% 
that  war  a-kcepin'  her  back,  luie  mout  make 
footin*  somewhar.  So  I  waited  till  she  got  ft 
Uttle  doster;  an'  then,  lettin'  go  o*  her  tail,  I 
clasped  the  log,  an'  crawled  on  to  it  TheaMT 
swum  on  appeerintly  'ithout  n^sdng  me.  I 
seed  her  disappear  through  the  daricness ;  hat 
1 1  didn't  as  much  as  say  good-by  to  to-,  for  I 
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wmr  afeard  that  my  voice  might  bring  her  back 
agiD,  an^  she  mought  strike  the  log  with  her 
boofe,  an*  whammel  it  about  So  I  lay  quiet, 
ah'  let  her  hev  her  own  way. 

*  I  wan't  long  on  the  log  till  I  seed  it  war 
a-driftin',  for  thar  war  a  current  in  the  water 
that  set  tol'ble  sharp  acrosst  the  parairy.  I 
had  crawled  up  at  one  eend,  an'  got  stridelegs ; 
but  as  the  log  dipped  considerable,  I  war  still 
over  the  hams  in  the  water.  I  thort  I  mout 
be  more  comfortable  towards  the  middle,  an' 
war  about  to  pull  the  thing  more  under  me, 
when  all  at  once  I  seed  thar  war  soroethin' 
dumped  up  on  t'other  eend  o'  the  log.  'Twan't 
▼erjclur  at  the  time,  for  it  had  been  a-growin' 
cloucGer  ever  since  I  left  the  shanty,  but  'twar 
dur  enough  to  shew  me  that  the  thing  war  a 
farmint:  what  sort,  I  couldn't  tell.  It  mout 
be  a  bar,  an'  it  mout  not ;  but  I  had  my  sus- 
pects it  war  ey  ther  a  bar  or  a  painter.  I  want 
left  long  in  doubt  about  the  thing's  gender. 
The  log  kep  making  circles  as  it  drifted,  an' 
when  uie  yarmint  kim  round  into  a  different 
figbt,  I  caught  a  glimp  o'  its  eyes.  I  knew 
them  eyes  to  be  no  bar's  eyes;  they  war 
painter^s  eyes,  an'  no  mistake.  I  reckin, 
ftrcnger,  I  felt  very  queery  jest  about  then. 
I  didn't  try  to  go  any  nearer  the  middle  o'  the 
log ;  but  instead  o'  that,  I  wriggled  back  un- 
til I  war  right  plum  on  the  eend  of  it,  an' 
could  git  no  further.  Thar  I  sot  for  a  good 
k)ng  spell  'ithout  movin'  hand  or  foot  I 
dam't  make  a  motion,  as  I  war  afeard  it  mout 
tempt  the  varmint  to  attack  me.  I  bed  no 
weepun  but  my  knife ;  I  had  let  go  o'  my  rifle 
when  I  slid  from  my  mar's  back,  an'  it  had 
gone  to  the  bottom  long  since.  I  want  in  any 
condition  to  stand  a  tussle  with  the  painter 
nohow :  so  I  war  determined  to  let  him  alone 
as  long  s  he  ud  me. 

*Wal,  we  drifted  on  for  a  good  hour,  I 
guess,  'ithoCit  eyther  o'  us  stirrin.'  AVe  sot 
Uuce  to  face ;  an'  now  an'  then  the  current 
ud  set  the  login  a  sort  o'  up  an'-down  motion, 
an'  then  the  painter  an'  I  kept  bowin*  to  each 
other  like  a  pair  o'  bob  sawyers.  .  I  could  see 
all  the  while  that  the  varmint's  eyes  war  fix 
ed  upon  mine,  an'  I  never  tuk  mine  frorn 
his'n ;  I  know'd  'twar  the  only  way  to  keep 
him  still. 

*  I  war  jest  prospectin'  what  ud  be  the 
^din'  o'  the  business,  when  I  seed  we  war 
a^ttin'  closter  to  the  timmer :  'twan't  more 
tluin  two  miles  off,  but  'twar  all  under  water 
'ccptin'  the  tops  o'  the  trees.  1  war  thinkin' 
that  when  the  log  shed  float  in  among  the 
branches,  I  mont  slip  off,  an'  git  my  claws 
^pon  a  tree,  'ithout  sayin'  anythin'  to  mv 
travellin'  companion.  Jest  at  that  minnit 
somethin' appeared  dead  ahead  o'  <he  log. 
It  war  like  a  Island ,  but  what  could  hev 
brought  a  island  thar  ?  Then  I  recollects  that 
I  bed  seed  a  piece  o'  high  ground  about  that 
part  o'  the  prairy — a  sort  <?  mound  that  hed 
been  made  by  Injuns,  I  s'pose.    This,  then, 


that  looked  like  a  island,  war  the  ^op  o'  that 
mound,  sure  enough.  The  log  war  a-driftin* 
in  sich  a  way  that  I  seed  it  must  pass  within 
twenty  yards  o'  the  mound.  I  determined 
then,  as  soon  as  we  shed  git  alongside,  to  put 
out  for  it,  an'  leave  the  painter  to  continue 
his  voyage  'ithout  me.     ' 

'When  I  fust  sighted  the  island  I  seed 
somethin'  that  I  hed  tuk  for  bushes.  But 
thar  wan't  no  bushes  on  the  mound — that  I 
knowd.  Howsomdever,-  when  we  got  a  leetle 
closter,I  diskivered  that  the  bushes  war  beests. 
They  war  deer ;  for  I  spied  a  pau*  o*  buck's 
horns  atween  me  an*  the  sky.  But  thar  war 
a  somethin'  bigger  than  a  deer.  It  mout  be 
a  horse,  or  it  mout  be  on  opelous  or  ox,  but 
I  thort  it  war  a  horse.  I  war  right  about  that, 
for  a  horse  it  war,  sure  enough,  or  rayther  I 
shed  say,  a  mar,  an*  that  mar  no  other  than 
my  ole  critter  I  Arter  partin*  company,  she 
hed  turned  with  the  current ;  an*,  as  good* 
luck  ud  have  it,  hed  swum  in  bee  line  for  the 
island,  an*  thar  she  stood  lookin  as  slick  as  If 
she  bed  been  greased.  The  log  hed  by  this  ^t 
ixigh  enough,  as  I  kalklated;  an',  with  as 
little  rumpus  as  possible,  I  slipped  over  the 
eend  an'  lot  go  my  hold  o'  it  I  wan't  right 
spread  in  the  water,  afore  I  heard  a  plump, 
an'  lookin'  round  a  bit,  I  seed  the  painter  bed 
left  the  log,  an'  tuk  the  water  too !  At  fust,  ^ 
I  thort  he  war  arter  me ;  and  I  drawed  my 
knife  with  one  hand,  while  I  svmm  with  the 
other.  But  the  painter  didn't  mean  fight 
that  time.  He  made  but  poor  swimmin' 
himielf,  an*  app(ared  glad  enough  to  get 
upon  dry  groun'  'ithout  molesting  me; 
so  we  swam  on  side  by  side,  an'  not  a  word 
passed  atween  us.  I  didn't  want  to  make  a 
race  o*  it;  so  I  let  him  pass  mo,  rayther 
than  that  he  should  fall  behind,  an'  get 
among  my  legs.  Ofcoorse,  belauded  fust; 
an'  I  could  hear  by  the  stompin'  o'  hoofk, 
that  hb  siddent  appearance  bed  kicked  up  a 
jolly  stampede  among  tbe  critters  on  thb 
island.  I  could  see  both  deer  an'  mar  dan- 
dng  all  over  the  groun*,  as  if  Old  Nick  him- 
self had  got  among  'em.  None  o'  'em,  how- 
somdever, thort  o'  takin  to  the  water.  They 
hed  all  hed  enough  o'  that,  I  guess.  I  kep 
a  leetle  round,  so  as  not  to  land  near  the 
painter ;  an'  then  touchin'  bott  )m,  I  climbed 
up  on  the  mound.  I  had  hardly  drawed  my 
dripplin'  carcass  out  o'  the  water,  when  I 
heem  a  loud  squeal,  which  I  knew  to  be  the 
whigher  o'  my  old  mar;  and  jest  at  that  ^ 
minnit  the  critter  kim  runnin'  up,  an'  rubbed 
her  nose  agin  my  shoulder.  I  tuk  the  halter 
in  my  hand,  an'  sidling  round  a  leetle,  I 
jumped  upon  her  back,  for  I  still  war  in  fear 
o'  the  painter ;  an'  the  mar's  back  appe§Lred 
to  me  the  safest  place  about,  an'  that  want 
very  safe,  I  reckin. 

*  I  now  looked  all  round  to  see  what  new 
companv  I  hed  got  into.  The  day  war  jest 
breakin ,  an'  I  could  distinguish  a  leetle  better 
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eveiy  minnit  The  top  o*  the  mound  which 
war  above  water  wan^t  over  half  an  acre  in 
size,  an*  it  war  as  clur  o*  timber  as  any  other 
part  o'  the  parairy,  so  I  couM  see  every  inch 
o*  it,  an*  everythin*  on  it  as  big  as  a  tumble- 

tug.  I  recken,  strenger,  that  you'll  hardly 
elieve  me  when  I  tell  you  the  concatenation 
o*  vermints  that  war  then  an*  thar  caucused 
together.  I  could  hardly  believe  my  own 
eyes  when  I  seed  sick  a  gathering  an'  I  thort 
I  hed  got  aboard  o'  Noah's  Ark.  Thar  war — 
listen,  stranger — fust  my  ole  mar  an'  meseli^ 
an'  I  wished  both  o'  us  any  whar  else,  I  recken 
— th^n  thar  war  the  painter,  yur  old  acquain- 
tance— then  thar  war  four  aeer,  a  buck  an' 
three  does.  Then  kim  a  catamount:  an' 
arter  him  a  black  bar,  a'most  as  big  as  a  buff- 
alo. Then  thar  war  a  'coon  an'  'possum,  an' 
%  kupple  o'  gray  wolves,  an'  a  swamp  rabbit, 
an'  dam  the  thing  I  a  stinkin'  skunk.  Per- 
haps the  last  waat  the  maist  dangerous  var- 
mint on  the  groun'  but  it  sartintly  war  the 
most  disagreeable  o'  the  hul  lot,  for  it  smelt  as 
nothin'  but  a  cussed  polecat  can  smelL 

*  Fve  said,  stronger,  that  I  war  mightly  tuk 
by  surprise  when  I  first  seed  this  curious 
Guuajanofrey  o'  critters ;  but  I  kin  tell  you  I 
war  still  more  dumbfounded  when  I  seed  thar 
behaevyur  to  one  another,  knowin'  thar  differ- 
ent naturs  as  I  did.  Thar  war  the  painter 
lyin'  clost  up  to  the  deer — its  nat'ral  prey ;  an' 
thar  war  the  wolves  too ;  an'  thar  war  the 
catamount  standin'  within  three  feet  o'  the 
'possum  an'  the  swamp  rabbit ;  an'  thar  war 
tne  bar  and  the  cunnin'  old  coon ;  an'  thar 
they  all  war,  no  more  mindin'  one  another 
than  if  they  hed  spent  all  thar  days  together 
in  the  same  penn.  'Twar  the  oddest  sight  I 
ever  seed;  an*  it  remembered  me  o'  a  bit 
o'  Scripter  my  ole  mother  hed  often  read 
from  a  bock  called  the  Bible,  or  some  sich 
name — about  a  lion  that  war  so  tame  he  used 
to  squat  down  beside  a  lamb,  'ithout  laying  a 
claw  upon  the  innocent  critter.  Wal,  stren- 
ger, as  I'm  saying*,  the  hul  party  behaved  in 
this  very  way.  They  all  appeared  down  in 
the  mouth,  an'  badly  skeart  about  the  water  ; 
but  for  all  that,  I  hed  my  fears  that  the  pain- 
ter or  the  bar — I  wan't  afeard  o'  the  other — 
mout  git  over  thar  fright  afore  the  flood  fell ;  an' 
therefore  I  kept  as  quiet  as  any  one  o'  them 
during  the  hul  time  I  war  in  thar  company* 
an*  stayin*  all  the  time  clost  by  the  mar.  But 
neyther  bar  nor  painter  showed  any  savage 
sign  the  hul  o*  the  next  day,  nor  the  night 
that  follered  it 

*  Streogcr  it*  ud  tire  vou  war  I  to  tell  you 
all  the  movements  that  luk  place  among  these 
critters  durin*  that  long  day  an*  night  Ne'er 
a  one  o*  'cm  laid  tooth  or  claw  on  the  other. 
I  war  hanpry  enough  meself,  and  ud  a  liked 
to  have  taken  a  steak  from  the  buttocks  o' 
one  o*  the  deer,  but  I  darn't  do  it  I  war 
afeard  to  break  the  peace,  which  raout  a  led 
to  a  general  shindy, 


morning*  arter,  I  seed  that  the  flood  war  a- 
fallin* ;  and  as  soon  as  it  war  shallow  enough 
I  led  my  mar  quietly  into  the  water,  and 
climbin*  upon  her  back,  tuk  a  silent  leaye  o' 
my  companions.  The  water  still  tuk  my  mar 
up  to  my  flanks,  so  I  knew  none  o*  the  var- 
mint C0uld  follow  *ithout  swimmin*,  an'  ne'er 
A  one  seemed  inclined  to  try  a  swim.  I  struck 
direct  for  my  neighbor*s  shanty,  which  I 
could  see  about  three  miles  o£^  an  in  an  hour 
or  so,  I  war  at  his  door.  Thar  I  didn't  stay 
long,  but  borrowin*  an  extra  gun  which  he 
happened  to  hev,  an*  takin'  hina  along  with 
his  own  rifle,  I  waded  my  mar  back  to  the 
island. 

*  We  found  the  game  not  exactly  as  I  had 
left  it  The  £Gillo*the  flood  had  given  the 
painter,  ihe  cat,  an'  the  wolves  courage.  The 
swamp  rabbit  an*  the  *possum  wartdean  gone 
— all  but  bits  o*  thar  wool — ^an*  one  o'  the 
does  war  better  than  half  devoured.  My 
neighbor  tuk  one  side,  an*  I  the  other,  an* 
ridin*  close  up,  we  surrounded  the  island.  I 
plugged  the  painter  at  the  fhst  shot,  an*  he 
did  the  same  for  the  bar.  We  next  laid  out 
the  wolves,  an*  arter  that  cooney,  an'  then 
we  took  our  time  about  the  deer — ^these  last 
an*  the  bar  bein*  the  only  val1ey*ble  things 
on  the  island.  The  skunk  we  kilt  last,  as  we 
didn*t  want  the  thing  to  stink  us  off  the 
place  while  we  war  i^-skinnin'  the  deer. 
Arter  killin*  the  skunk,  we  mounted  and  left, 
of  coorse  loaded  with  our  bar-meat  an*  venison 
I  got  my  rifle  arter  all.  When  the  flood 
went  down,  I  found  it  near  the  middle  of  the 
parairy,  half  buried  in  the  sludge. 

*  I  saw  I  hed  built  my  shanty  in  the  wrong 
place ;  but  I  soon  looked  out.a  better  location, 
an'  put  up  another.  I  hed  all  ready  in  the 
spring,  when  I  went  back  to  Missi}  sippi,  an* 
brought  out  Mary  and  the  two  young  uns.' 

Thus  ended  the  8quatter*s  story. 


MARCH  or  IKTELLSOT. 

A  very  few  days  ago,  a  poor  little  chimney* , 
sweep,  begrimmed  with  soot  and  his  teeth  as 
white  as  dominoes,  went  into  a  gunsmith^s  shop, 
in  the  New  Road,  and  asked  the  price  of  a  dozen 
bullets,  for  duelling  pistols.  **  Eightpence,'*  re- 
plied the  shopkeeper.  **  But  what  do  you  want 
with  duelling  bullets  ?**  *'  Oh,"  rejoined  the  little 
black  imp,  "  I  only  want  a  dozen  or  two  just  to 
practice  with  I"  handing,  as  be  spoke,  a  shilling 
to  the  shopkof  per,  who  gave  him  a  dozen  bullets. 
He  was  about  to  give  him  the  fourpence  in 
change,  when  Biicklej/  said,  "  I  do  not  like  to  be 
burdened  with  halfpence  in  my  pocket ;  so  give 
me  t'other  half  dozen  bullets  I"  This  is  positive- 
ly a  fact — Brighton  Gazette, 

We  love  much  more  warmly  while  cherishing 
the  intention  of  giving  pleasure,  than  an -hoar 
afterwards  when  we  have  given  it. 

The  base  metnl  of  falsehood  is  so  current  be- 
cause we  find  it  much  easier  to  alloy  the  truth 
When  day  broke,  next  I  than  to  refine  ourselves. 
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THE  NEW  TEAR. 

Oh,  erer-flitting  shade  no  tears  can  win ; 

T^e !   that  sUU  boldest  unmoved,  thy  equal 
course, 
Thou  ever  busy  traveller,  nnBeec, 

Persutog  still,  regardless  of  remorse. 
The  track  of  agony ;  and,  sorrow  bow'd, 

Loving  the  paths  inclining  to  the  dead ! 
Ruler  of  all  created  things  allowed, 

At  whose  command  the  great  and  good  have 
fled. 
Pride  of  the  forest,  as  the  lowly  flower ; 

And  owning  whose  imperial  control, 
Most  universal  nature  brave  her  hour. 

And  hasten  to  her  last — ^her  final  goal  I 

Dread  arbiter  alike  of  weal  or  woe, 

Another  era  of  thy  race  begun. 
Whispers  bow  transitory  all  below, 

How  swiftly  days,  months,  years,  their  course 
have  run ; 
And,  ah !  how  soon,  the  mortal  barrier  past. 

The  soul  must  wing  her  passage  o^er  the  flood, 
Jordan^s  chill  wave;  and  to  her  haven  haste, 

Her  final  rest — ^the  bosom  of  her  God! 

Oh,  eTM*  flitting  Time  I  propitious  deign, 

Upon  the  New  TearV  birth,  oh,  deign  to  smile ; 
And  be,  to  grace  the  dawning  of  its  reign. 

Each  blossom  given  can  human  care  beguile ; 
Hope's  fairy  flowers  to  brighten  o*er  its  path, 

While  gentle  airs,  with  soft  favoring  breeze. 
Shall  speed  us  onward,  and,  from  tempest^s  wrath, 

Conduct  in  safety  o*er  **  wide  weltering  **  seas  J 

Oh,  evei^flitting  Time !  thy  brows  entwine 

Alone  with  myrtle,  and  the  fragrant  rose ; 
'  And  hastening  to  yon  far-off  world  divine« 

That  better  land  of  undisturbed  repose ! 
Oh,  ever-flitting  Time  I  be  thine  to  bid 

The  new-born  era  speed  on  golden  wing, 
And  pain,  and  disappointment,  far  recede. 

Nor  death  his  fatal  knell,  relentless,  ring ! 

Oh,  ever-flitting  Time !  in  pity  grant. 

As  summer  fair,  the  circling  hours  may  speed ; 
And  for  the  yew,  the  gladsome  olive  plant. 

And  roses  scatter  where  now  flaunts  the  weed : 
*  Then,  im  ige  of  yon  bright  and  starry  sphere. 

This  lower  world  a  paradise  sliall  bloo'ii ; 
And  thine,  be  thine,  oh,  highly  gifted  Year, 

To  banish  grief,  and  triumph  o*er  the  tomb ! 


THE  RUSSIAN  BROTHERS. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  lived  in  a  small  village  of  the  Ukraine,  two 
poor  orphan  children,  who  subsisted  entirely  on 
public  charity.  Their  whole  property  consisted  of 
a  tambourine,  which  served  to  accompany  their 
singing  on  holidays  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Kbarkow.  They  were  both  handsome  boys,  but 
dissimilar  in  their  appearance.  Ivan,  the  eldest, 
wore  hi3  mnerable  raj^s  with  a  certain  air  of  dig- 
nity, and  arranged  his  beautiful  hair  in  long  and 
graceful  curls.  The  f^econd,  Plato,  was  a  simple, 
rustic  child  wlia  enjoyed  the  noi^y  comrade?,  as 
much  as  Iran  did  an  hour  of  proudly  pensive 


solitude.  Both  possessed  rich  and  powerful 
voices,  whose  sound  gained  them  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence. 

One  night  as  they  lay  down  together  on  their 
straw  bed  in  the  corner  of  a  farmer^s  stable,  Ivan 
said  suddenly — "Brother,  people  say  that  St 
Petersburgh  is  very  large!" 

"Brother,*'  replied  Plato  gravely,  "  don*t  peo- 
ple also  say  that  Paradise  is  very  fine  ?" 

"  I  will  go  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  see  all  the 
grandeur  and  glory  of  the  court,"  murmured 
Ivan  ;  *•  may  God  and  St.  Nicholas  assist  me  I" 

Next  morning,  when  Plato  awoke,  he  found 
his  brother*8  place  empty.  Greatly  alarmed,  he 
followed  his  track  on  the  new-ftdlen  snow  for 
several  miles,  until,  fatigued  and  dispirited,  he 
returned  to  Kbarkow  weeping  and  alone. 

Ivan,  meanwhile,  pushed  on  bravely,  dnging 
as  he  went,  and  regardless  of  fatigue  and  priva- 
tion. At  the  end  of  six  weeks  he  descried  the 
white  buildings  of  the  capital.  Hungry  and  faint , 
without  a  single  kopeck  in  his  pocket,  be  entered 
its  stately  streets,  and  during  the  ensuing  five 
years,  no  one  has  traced  a  record  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes which  marked  his  lot.  At  the  end  of  that 
period,  we  find  him  a  handsome  youth  of  one-and- 
twenty,  singing  as  chorister  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Empress  Elizabeth.  By  degrees  he  rose  to  be 
the  prime  favourite  of  the  Empress  of  all  the 
Russiaa.  He  was  installed  in  the  palace  as  grand  . 
chamberlain,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  ancient  house  of  Rasoumowski,  in 
Podolia. 

Two  years  passed  on.  Ivan  increased  m  favor, 
until  he  enjoyed  at  St.  Petersburgh  an  almost  un- 
limited power.  He  seemed  to  have  completely 
forgotten  his  brother,  who  remained  at  Eharkow^ 
as  poor  and  ragged  as  ever.  Plato,  however, 
often  thought  of  him,  and  longed  to  ascertain  the 
fate  of  his  dear  Ivan.  The  fame  of  the  rising 
favourite  at  length  penetrated  into  the  far  Vk- 
raine.  The  name  of  Prince  Ivan  Rasoumowski, 
struck  the  ear  of  the  village  singer,  and  the 
seemingly  wild  idea  occurred  that  this  Ivan  might 
possibly  be  his  lost  brother.  "  I  will  go  and  see 
him!"  he  exclaimed.  "Beware,  my  son," .said 
an  old  man  to  whom  he  had  confided  his  inten- 
tions. "  Even  if  this  prince  should  prove  to  be 
thy  brother,  thou  art  only  going  in  search  of 
captivity  and  death.  Royal  favourites  have  no 
relations."  Plato,  however,  set  out  on  his  jour- 
ney, and  arrived  at  St.  Petersburgh  as  hungry 
and  poor  as  his  brother  had  done.  He  hastened 
to  the  palace,  and  tried  to  enter,  proclaiming  to 
the  guards  that  he  was  the  prince's  brother. 
They,  very  naturally,  thought  him  mad,  and 
thrust  him,  with  very  scant  ceremony,  into  the 
street.  During  three  days  he  continued  to  hover 
around  the  palace,  but  without  being  able  to  inti- 
mate his  presence  to  his  brother.  Faint  and  food- 
le^s  on  the  third  evening,  he  felt  ready  to  sink 
from  exhaustion.  The  night  was  calm  and  lovely, 
liussia  seemed  trying  to  emulate  the  sky  ^f  Italy, 
and  soft  odours  gushed  from  the  open  windows 
of  the  palace.  Presently  some  one  stepped  out 
on  the  balcony,  and  the  poor  wanderer,  making 
a  last  effort,  took  his  tambourine,  and  sang,  in  a 
plaintive  tone,  one  of  the  airs  which  he  and  his 
brother  were  wont  to  sing  toug  ago  through  the 
streets  of  Kbarkow.  «i 
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An  exclamation  came  from  the  balcony,  the 
-window  was  quickly  sbut,  and  Plato,  murmuririg 
the  words, — "My  brother,  my  beloved  Ivan!" 
sank  on  the  ground. 

Four  men  came  out  of  the  palace,  seized  the 
unhappy  Plato,  and  despite  his  feeble  resistance, 
carried  him  ofif,  and  placed  him  in  a  close  travel- 
ling chariot  Four  swift  Livonian  horses  soon 
left  St,  Petersburgh  far  behind  them,  and  Plato, 
thoroughly  overcome  by  hunger,  fatigue,  and  sor- 
row, sank  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

When  he  recovered  his  consciousness,  he  found 
himself  in  a  small,  low  room,  lighted  only  irom 
the  roof,  by  a  win  low  of  a  foot  square. 

"Ah,  brother!"  he  exclaimed,  "imprisonment 
is  easier  to  bear  than  thy  forgetfulness  I" 

"  Will  your  excellency  choose  to  take  some 
refreshment?**  said  an  obseqoious  voice  beside 
him. 

Plato  stared  with  astonishment  at  the  speaker, 
who  wore  a  splendid  uniform,  and  whose  name; 
aa  he  afterwards  learned,  was  Colonel  Spranskoi. 

••Perhaps,"  continued  the  latter,  "your  excel- 
lency would  wish  to  put  on  a  more  suitable  cos- 
tome.    This  costume" — 

The  colonel  was  interrupted  by  Plato,  who, 
casting  a  proud  elance  over  his  own  rags,  ex- 
claimed, his  thin  nice  crimson  with  indignation : 

"Vassal,  go  telj  thy  master.  Prince  Rasou- 
mowski,  that  Plato  Alexiewitch,  in  a  dungeon,  is 
ashamed  to  call  him  brother !" 

"  A  dungeon  I"  repeated  the  other  with  aston- 
ishment 

** A  truce  to  insult!"  cried  Plato ;  "you  have 
said  your  say — begone  I" 

Without  another  word,  Spranskoi  bowed  re- 
spectfully and  retired. 

Left  alone,  Plato  remained  for  some  time 
plunged  in  a  sorrowful  reverie.  He  remarked 
with  surprise  that  his  cell  moved  visibly,  and  be- 
gan to  think  that  he  was  to  -be  assassinated  by  an 
explosion.  Four  hcidues  entered,  bearing  a  table 
covered  with  delicious  food  and  wine.  liowing 
profoundly,  one  of  them  said — 

"  Colonel  Spranskoi  begs  most  respectfully  to 
know  if  your  excellency  will  permit  him  to  wait 
on  your  repast." 

The  dishes  exhaled  a  delicious  odour.  Plato 
oast  a  longmg  look  at  the  table. 

"  I  suppose,"  thought  he,  "  they're  going  to 
poison  me — no  mattei^  PU  eat  my  dinner." 

He  answered  the  heidue  by  an  affirmative  ges- 
ture, and  immediately  atucked  the  food  with  a 
marvellous  appetite. 

Meantime,  Ivan  Rasoumowski  continued  to  do 
the  honors  of  his  ball  at  St.  Petersburgh  with  the 
most  perfect  self-possession.  The  Empress  her- 
self honored  him  with  her  presence ;  and  it  was 
while  conversing  with  her  on  the  balcony,  that  he 
recognised  his  brother's  voice.  The  favorite  was 
not  a  depraved  man.  Like  many  others,  he  had 
been  forgetful  in  prosperity,  but  the  sight  of  his 
long  ab^nt  brother  touched  his  heart,  and  his 
first  impulse  .was  to  run  and  clasp  him  in  his 
arms.  But  then  came  the  fear — terrible  fear  for 
i  purnfinu  / — that  Pinto,  rude,  uneducated,  and 
(Irvweil  m  tn^^^  wuiild  disgrace  him  amongst  the 
fwuptierg.  A  thous^ht  struck  him.  Making  some 
jjxciBK  tf»  thii  Eiiipr<*ffl,  he  went  out,  and  calling 
Oiioiiel  Bprauskoi,  siiud  to  him — 


"  You  will  find  a  man  lying  beneath  the  bal- 
cony ;  take  him  instantly  to  Narva,  put  him  on 
board  a  vessel,  and  convey  him  to  France." 

After  giving  some  other  directions,  he  added — 

"  This  man  is  not  quite  right  in  his  mind,  but 
treat  him  with  all  possible  respect,  for  he  ia  taj 
brother,  Plato,  Count  Rasoumowski  I" 

The  moving  prison,  therefore,  was  the  cabin  of 
the  brig ;  and  Plato  himself  soon  became  awara 
of  his  mistake.  He  was  easily  induced  to  put  on 
the  rich  dress  prepared  for  him,  yet  he  could  not 
help  feeling  disappointed  at  his  brother's  condact. 

At  length  the  vessel  reached  the  coast  of 
France.  Spranskoi  entered  the  cabin,  and  asked 
if  his  excellency  would  please  to  land. 

"  Where  are  we  ?"  asked  Plato. 

"At  Dunkirk." 

"  Dunkirk— where  is  that?" 

"  His  Excellency  is  pleased  to  be  merry,"  said 
the  colonel  with  a  respectful  smile,"  but  of  course 
it  is  my  duty  to  reply — Dunkirk  belongs  to  the 
king  of  f'rance." 

"Farewell,  then,  my  country!"  cried  Plata 
"  Do  with  me  what  you  will.    I  care  not" 

When  they  landed,  Spranskoi  presented  him 
with  a  letter,  which  with  some  difficulty  he  read : 

"  Brother — I  thank  thee  for  havmgsou^t  me. 
Oo  to  Paris ;  the  Russian  ambassador  there  win 
introduce  thee  at  court  I  trusty  we  shall  soon 
meet  to  part  no  more,  and  then  I  will  explain  to 
thee  everything.  Iva-N.** 

Half  wild  with  joy,  Plato  began  to  sing  hiswild 
songs  of  the  Ukraine. 

The  colonel  tried  his  best  to  calm  him,  and 
Plato,  embracing  him,  said — **  You  are  a  capital 
fellow !  Tell  Ivan  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  him, 
and — lend  me  a  few  kopecks  for  my  journey." 

Colonel  Spranskoi  escorted  him  to  a  carriage, 
and  on  parting,  handed  him  a  large  sum  in  gdd. 

In  Paris,  Plato  soon  became  noticed  at  court; 
his  simplicity  delighted  the  wits  of  the  age.  Vol- 
taire named  him  Candide^  and  M.  de  la  Harpe 
composed  some  dithy rambles  in  his  praise.  It 
was  wonderful  with  what  sp^ed  and  facility  he 
assumed  the  language  and  manners  of  a  noble- 
man. Ivan  confided  his  secret  to  Spranskoi,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  year  the  colonel  came  to  Paris 
for  the  purpose  of  judging  whether  the  qvondam 
singer  was  as  yet  fitted  to  appear  at  the  Musco- 
vite court  His  report  was  highly  satisfactory, 
and  poor  Plato  once  more  danced  and  sang  for 
joy,  when  told  that  he  might  now  return  to  his 
native  country.  The  meeting  of  the  two  brothers 
was  very  touching.  The  Empress  received  Plato 
with  marked  distinction,  and  speedily  oonferred 
on  him  several  decorations,  together  with  the 
rank  of  field-marshal. 

All  these  honors,  however,  did  not  alter  the 
simple  goodness  of  his  character.  He  preserved 
in  a  box  his  peasant's  rags,  and  freely  showed 
them  to  his  visitors.  Many  traits  of  unaffected 
generosity  are  recorded  of  him. 

Court  sarcasms,  of  course,  were  not  wanting 
at  this  sudden  elevation.  Elizabeth  sent  the 
newly-made  field-marshal  to  Prussia  on  a  diplo- 
matic mission.  Frederick  II  a  satirist  by  pro- 
fession, and  knowing  the  history  of  the  Rasou« 
niowski's,  affected  during  the  first  day  to  speak  of 
iioihing  but  music.  He  extolled  the  popular  airs 
of  the  Ukraine,  and  begged  that  her  Imperial 
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]fa|68ly's  ambassador  ^oald  sing  some  of  them. 
The  Count  bowed  respectfully,  and  quietly  de- 
emed. On  the  morrow,  Frederick  inyited  him 
to  a  gnnd  reriew  of  his  troops,  and  spoke  to  him 
of  nothing  but  military  manoerres.  Plato  bowed 
to  eTerytbing.  but  said  as  little  as  he  had  done 
on  the  preceding  day. 

*'  Well,  M.  le  Gompte,*'  said  Frederick,  at  last, 
"  will  yon  not  give  us  yonr  opinion?'' 

"  I  tmst  your  Majesty  will  excuse  me,"  replied 
Plato,  **  I  have  forgotten  music,  and  I  have  not 
yet  leiamed  the  art  of  war. 

Iran  died  without  heirs  male.  Plato  left  fire 
»BOitBf  of  whom  one,  Gregory,  was.  well  known 
and  esteemed  in  Russia,  as  a  writer  on  natural, 
lustory. 

The  eldest  of  the  five,  Andrea,  enjoyed  in  a 
Ugh  degree  th«  favor  of  Paul  I.  After  the  death 
of  that  king  he  settled  in  Vienna,  and  played  an 
-  hnportant  part  in  the  political  drama  of  1811,  and 
the  following  years.  Since  the  accession  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  the  glory  of  the  house  of  Ras- 
oomowski  has  gradually  faded  away. 


A  PEDESTRIAN  EXCURSION.* 

BT  ▲  MBDICAL  8TUDEKT. 
PAST  lU.        BOB  WHTTE'S  BXTEAORDINARY  dTORT. 

From  this,  as  from  the  light  shining  thiough  the 
ererioes  of  the  door  and  windows,  I  concluded 
tiiere  was  an  eyening  party  of  some  sort,  assem- 
bled. 

In  a  minute,  anothler,  a  very  beautiful  roice 
began  to  sing,  accompanied  by  the  horn  only. 
The  song  proved  to  be  **  Kathleen  O'Moie,"  and 
it  was  sung  with  much  feeling.  I  could  hear  each 
t^DaUe  of  ^e  words  and  every  note  of  the  music. 
The  same  train  of  Noughts  continued  in  my  mind, 
tnd,  as  the  strain  went^on,  every  other  emotion 
&ded,  and  gave  place  to  overwhelming  sorrow, 
tfflatthe  words— 

The  bird  of  all  birds  that  I  kve  the  best, 

lithe  robin  that  in  the  oharchyard  buiMs  its  nest. 

Tor  it  K&BB  to  watch  Kathleen— bops  hghtly  o*er 

My  Kathleen  aMore!— 
It  these  words,  and  the  heart-touching  pathos  of 
the  music,  the  chord  within  me  gave  way,  a  flood 
of  tears  gushed  to  my  eyes,  and  I  fell  forward 
with  my  &ce  upon  my  knees  as  I  sat,  and  wept 
tad  sobbed  most  bitterly  and  loudly. 

This  must  have  continued  for  some  time— how 
long  I  do  not  know.  I  was  aroused  by  hearing 
voices  around  me,  and,  looking  up,  perceived  the 
4oor  open,  and  three  or  four  well-dressed  per- 
aoB8,with  lights  in  tdeir  hands^. regarding  me 
with  surprise,  wondering  4>robably  to  see  a  raus- 
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cular  and  not  very  refined-looking  young  man 
display  so  much  emotion. 

I  got  up,  moved  away,  and  shortly  heard  the 
shutting  of  the  house-door  rhig  through  the  soli-  * 
tude  of  the  street ;  and  once  more  sorrow  and  I 
were  left  alone  together. 

Slowly  moving  along,  I  emerged  from  the  end 
of  the  street  into  a  lonely  road.  It  was  one  that 
had  been  made  to  shorten  the  way  to  a  small 
country  town,  the  old  road  to  which  came  from  a 
remoter  corner  of  the  city,  and,  after  crossing  the 
river  by  an  ancient  bridge  of  its  own,  some  two 
miles  oflf,  jomed  this  at  a  point  above  double  that 
distance  away.  By  the  old  way  I  might  return, 
thus  fetching  a  circuit. 

The  road  I  travelled  was  nearly  straight  A 
high  stone  wall  fenced  each  side,  over  which  the 
trees  behind  sent  their  sombre  branches,  nearly 
meeting  in  the  midst,  so  that  its  melancholy  cha- 
racter accorded  well  with  the  mood  I  was  in. 
There  was  not  visible  either  moon  or  stars,  yet  a 
kind  of  vague  impalpable  luminousness  was  shed 
through  the  clouds,  by  which  I  could  just  indis- 
tinctly make  out  my  way.  Not  one  living  thing 
did  I  see  or  hear  from  the  time  that  house-door 
was  closed.  I  was  in  perfect  soUuide,  silence, 
and  darkness,  and  frequently  as  I  moved  I  stopped, 
and,  leaning  against  the  wall,  gave  scope  to  my 
gloomy  emotions. 

At  length  I  came  to  the  point  where  the  roads 
joined,  and  turning  into  the  other  one,  went 
slowly  back  towards  the  city.  It  must  now  h%ve 
been  some  time  after  midnight ;  the  same  dark- 
ness visible  continued,  but  from  the  trees  being 
less  frequent  I  could  see  about  me  much  more 
clearly.  But  that  was  of  little  consequence,  for  I 
knew  every  step  of  the  way,  and  could  havo 
walked  it  blindfold,  for  this  had  been  the  route 
of  many  a  joyous  ramble  in  the  days  of  my  boy- 
hood and  since.  Presently  I  reached  the  bridge. 
It  was  very  narrow  and  lofty,  with  arches  of  great 
l^eight  and  span,  for  the  river  was  liable  at  certiun 
periods  to  floods  which  would  have  carried  away 
any  less  elevated  structure.  Walking  along,  I 
passed  at  the  highest  point  over  the  key-stone  of 
the  central  arch,  and,  leaning  over  the  parapet, 
looked  down  upon  the  black  waters 'gliding  sul- 
lenly along  in  depth  and  darkness  many  a  fathom 
beneath  me.  I  could  dimly  distinguish  their 
flow,  with  an  indistinct  sparkle  in  the  gloom  now 
and  then,  while  an  indeQnite  increase  of  shadow, 
far  away  to  either  side,  denoted  the  banks.  I 
heard,  too,  the  ripple  of  the  current  round  the 
massive  piers,  with  its  echo  up  the  hollow  arch, 
so  stilly  was  the  windless  night. 

As  I  continued  thus  motionless  leaning  over 
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the  ledge,  at  once  the  idea  of  suicide  sprang 
livine  up  before  my  mind,  divested  of  its  terrors, 
and  wearing  rather  an  inTiting  aspect. 
•  Hiere  was  a  refuge  and  release  from  all  mj  tor- 
tare,  flowing  far  below,  ready  to  receive  me  into 
its  bosom.  I  began  deliberately  and  philosophi- 
cally to  consider  the  arguments  for  and  against 
self-murder,  especially  those  I  could  bring  to  bear 
upon  my  own  case.  They  were  numerous  and 
conflicting.  You  will  find  them  in  Hamlet^s  so- 
liloquy. But  there  was  one  which  is  not  there — 
'*  Might  not  this  act  be  the  portal  through  which 
to  find  my  way  to  her  once  more  ?" 

This  ended  the  debate ;  I  was  resolved ;  and, 
Bummoning  all  my  fortitude,  and  murmuring  a 
honied  prayer  to  Him  to  be  with  me  in  mercy,  I 
raised  my  knee  upon  the  parapet.  My  prayer 
was  answered.  Upon  the  instant  I  heard  a  step 
approaching,  and  this  arrested  me. 

"I  shall  wait,*"  thought  I,  **tiU  he  passes,  and 
then—" 

The  step  appeared  to  be  upon  the  road,  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  end  of  the  bridge  by  which  I 
had  approached.  It  was  a  distinct,  firm,  steady 
tread,  as  of  a  heavy  muscular  man,  coming  up  at 
an  ordinary  pace.  With  the  excepUon  of  the 
rippling  water  underneath,  there  was  no  other 
sound,  and  I  could  hear  plainly  and  count  every 
pace.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  came ;  presently  it 
advanced  upon  the  bridge.  I  declare  to  you  I 
marked  dearly  the  difference  of  sound  as  it  left 
the  macadamized  roadway,  and  came  uoon  the 
hard  greenstone  pavement. 

It  is  some  laborer,  thought  I,  going  to  his 
happy  home  after  his  weary  spell  in  the  mine ; 
and  I  fancied  him  for  a  moment  with  grimed  face 
and  clothes,  and  twinkling  little  lamp  dangling  In 
fit>nt  of  his  cap,  as  I  had  often  seen  them. 

But  as  the  footstep  came  near,  there  was  a 
change  in  the  time  and  weight  of  the  tramp.  The 
walker  seemed  to  have  seen  me,  and  to  be  re- 
garding me  with  some  interest  and  caution  as  he 
came  on.  I  was  still  in  the  same  position  on  the 
wall  in  which  I  had  been  arrested  by  the  first 
sound.  When  it  had  approached  to  about  the 
distance  of  twenty  feet  from  me,  I  thought  I 
would  turn  round  and  greet  the  passenger  as  he 
went  by,  to  divert  his  suspicions  from  my  inten 


middle  of  the  roadway,  with  a  wild  seream  o  f 
fi>antic  fear,  and,  while  the  cold  sweat  bathed  my 
skin,  and  my  body  quivered  with  terror  and 
amazement,  raised  my  stick  aloft  to  strike  down 
in  defence. 

But  there  was  no  one  there.  No  living  thing 
was  to  be  seen  on  either  side  along  the  bridge. 
There  was  light  enough  to  see  dimly  but  dis- 
tinctly to  each  end,  and  I  could  mark  every  one 
of  the  stones  raised  to  protect  the  parapet  walls 
firom  wheels. 

I  was  in  a  panic  of  alarm  and  anxietj.  I 
looked  around,  into  the  ur,  over  the  walls,  bat  I 
was  perfectly  alone. 

**It  must  have  been  a  delusion,**  said  I;  ^  il 
was  the  wind.** 

But  there  was  no  wind. 

"  It  was  the  sound  of  the  river.** 

But  all  the  while  I  had  heard  the  tread  and  tiie 
ripple  of  the  water  quite  seperate,  and  weU 
marked. 

**  It  was  the  skirt  of  my  pea-jacket  flaf^ing 
against  the  waU.** 

But  on  trying  to  repeat  it  I  could  produce 
scarcely  any  sound  at  all,  and  that  widely  differ 
ing  from  the  regukr,  decided  tramp  of  the  foot- 
step. 

Then  I  came  with  awe  to  the  conclusion,  that 
in  my  extremity  I  had  in  very  truth  been  vioited 

by  HIM  WHO  WALKS  UNSKElf. 

There  was  a  most  complete  revulsion  in  my 
feelings— the  instmct  of  self-preservation  had 
been  roused  into  powerful  action,  and  along  with 
strong  supernatural  dread,  had  taken  complete 
possession  of  my  mind,  to  the  quashing  or  extir- 
pation of  my  former  train  of  ideas.  I  had  now  no 
thought  for  my  calamlUes,  so  great  were  my 
wonder,  awe,  and  fear,  and  my  gratitude  that  I 
had  been  so  strangely  preserved  from  mortal  dan- 
ger. I  felt  that  I  had  but  a  moment  before  been 
in  the  actual  presence  of  some  superior  being,  of 
whose  nature,  or  sphere,  or  way  of  existence,  my 
finite  mind  could  form  no  conception,  and  was 
actuated  by  an  urgent  desire  to  flee  to  the  city, 
and,  by  mingling  among  the  abodes  of  men,  rid 
my  mind  of  the  effect  of  these  unnatural  circom- 
stances. 

From  the  idea  of  self-destruction  I  now  po- 


tions ;  but  ere  I  had  time  to  move  a  muscle,  or ;  coiled  with  horror,  appalled  and  amazed  that  I 
even  to  will  the  action,  the  tread  was  suddenly  I  could  ever  for  a  moment  have  entertained  it,  %nd 
and  extremely  increased  in  rapidity  and  weight, !  in  my  own  bosom  I  fervently  implored  from 


as  if  the  bofng,  whoever  he  was,  bad  made  a  des- 
perate rush  up  to  ray  very  side,  to  fling  me  head- 
long from  the  Drid;;e.  ^ 

I  almost  dcemei]  I  felt  his  touch  upon  my  per- 
son, and  on  the  moment  sprang  back  into  the 


heaven  pardon  for  my  meditated  crime  in  con- 
tempt of  Providence. 

I  hurried  with  my  utmost  speed  along  the 
road,  and  met  no  living  creature  till  I  entered  the 
city. 
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A  hambled  and  macb-altered  youDg  maD,  I  ap- 
plied myself  once  more  to  my  pursuits.  Shortly 
my  circumstances  brightened,  and  in  a  few 
months  I  was  better  off,  to  use  a  common  ex- 
pression, than  I  had  ever  been  before.  New 
prospects  dawned  upon  me,  new  friends  I  had, 
but  never  a  new  love.  The  memory  of  her  loss 
nerer  leares  me,  but  it  is  now  divested  of  its 
acuteness,  and  has  subsided  into  a  sad,  yet  pleas- 
ing feeling,  which  at  times  I  would  not  be  without 
The  stranger,  during  this  narrative,  had  been 
regarding  my  friend  with  an  appearance  of  sur- 
prise and  much  interest  When  it  was  conclud- 
ed, alter  thanking  him  for  the  pleasure  with 
which  we  bad  heard  it,  he  began  to  offer  some 
mggestions  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  from 
natural  causes.  Bob,  like  all  others  who 
imagine  they  have  been  distinguished  by  a  super- 
natural visitation,  refused  to  be  convinced. 

Snce  then,  however,  I  may  say  he  has  stated 
to  me  bis  belief  that  the  whole  might  have  been 
4be  pioduet  of  an  over-excited  imagination. 

It  was  now  time  for  us  to  set  out  on/>ur  return 
to  the  city,  and  Bob,  expressing  a  regret  that  the 
charm  of  the  8tranger*s  society  should  have  led 
us  to  linger  so  long,  proposed  an  immediate  de- 
I  parture.  The  Utter,  looking  at  his  watch,  re- 
marked with  a  smile,  that  he  had  no  idea  how 
rapidly  the  Ume  was  passing,  and,  starting  up, 
we  went  out  together,  my  chum  taking  the  op- 
portunity to  give  a  sly  pinch  and  a  kind  word  to 
the  pretty  waitress,  as  she  receiTed  from  him  her 
own  share  of  the  reckoning.  A  gig  was  waiting 
at  the  door,  a  servant  in  charge  of  which,  touch- 
ing his  hat  to  our  companion,  addressed  him  by 
the  title  of  "My  Lord." 

Bidding  us  farewell  with  an  appearance  of 
ome  feeling,  he  drove  ofl^  and,  staying  till  he  was 
out  of  sight,  we  made  inquiry  about  the  inn  as  to 
who  he  was.  We  were  told  that  he  was  some 
great  parliament  lord,  but  as  to  his  particular 
title  we  could  obtain  no  information. 

"  Well,  at  all  events,"  said  Bob,  "  lord  or  no 
lord,  he  is  a  deuced  clever  man — one  of  Nature's 
nobility.  Til  be  bound." 

We  now  hurried  along  towards  the  little  town, 
or  rather  village,  talking  little,  and  certainly 
feeling  the  weight,  he  of  his  box,  and  I  of  my 
tin  case,  both  of  which  were  charged  with  spe- 
dmens  of  rock  fossils  and  ores. 

We  had  not  gone  far,  when  a  pedlar,  emerge 
mg  from  a  cottage,  joined  us.  He  was  an  un- 
commonly shrewd,  sagacious-looking  individual, 
with  a  ludicrously-hypocritical  twitching  about 
the  comers  of  the  eyes  and  mcftith,  and  appeared 


the  very  fellow  that  could  sell  you  a  bargain  in 
any  sense  of  the  term. 

"  Good  evening,  my  old  commercial  traveller,*' 
said  Bob.     **  Warm  weather,  isn't  it  ? 

**  Stormy,  awee,"  quoth  he  drily;  and  he  eyed 
our  burdens  askance.  **Y*  are  in  the  merchant 
line  too,  are  ye  ?  Hech,  that's  a  heavy  pack  ye 
carry  I     Ye'U  hae  hardware  in  that,  haena  ye  ?" 

**  Oh,  deuced  hard,  I  assure  you,  and  the  car- 
rying it  is  the  hardest  of  all." 

"Tell  hae  jewellery,  too,  nae  doubt? 

**  Well,  I  should  hope  there  are  some  precious 
stones  in  my  box." 

"  And  ye  sell  cheap,  too,  I  wadna  wunner  f 

"  Yes,  but  we  lads  of  the  pack,  you  know,  are 
apt  to  spell  our  cheap  with  a  *  t' " 

"  Guid  forgive  us,"  said  the  pedlar,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  and  an  upturning  of  the  whites  of  his  eyes, 
indicative  of  a  sanctified  and  deprecatory  acqui- 
escence. "Well,"  continued  he,  "I  have  been 
abune  a  dozen  year  on  this  beat  mysel,  and  I 
cannot  say  Tve  seen  either  o*  ye  between  the 
een  afore." 

"  No,  this  is  our  first  trip." 

**  And  div  ye  like  the  beat  ? 

**  Why,  yes,  weVe  been  rather  lucky,  I  think.** 

"Pick'd  up  some  tin?" 

•*  Yes,  and  a  little  copper  (pyrites)." 

"  Phew." 

Here  the  old  chap  began  to  whistle  a  tune. 
He  had  not  piped  many  notes,  howeivr,  before 
we  got  so  marvellously  tickled  at  the  whimn- 
cality  of  the  strain,  that  with  one  accord  we  com- 
menced the  accompaniment  of  a  chaste  and 
beautifully  pitched  "  guffaw"  for  two  voices.  A 
most  racy  and  original  requiem  it  was,  upon  the 
whole,  appearing  to  consist  of  a  strange  and  in- 
genious amalgamation  of  the  more  sublime  pas- 
sages of  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  "  Jenny  dang  the 
Weaver,"  and  "  Drops  of  Brandy,"  all  blended 
harmoniously  into  one  rich  and  relishing  ditty — 
a  delicious  sort  of  musical  tria  juncta  in  uno,  of 
which  pathos  was  certainly  not  tlie  most  pro- 
minent characteristic. 

**  Hillo !"  cried  Bob,  "  where  did  you  pick  up 
that  melody,  may  I  ask  ?  Just  whistle  it  over 
again — I'd  give  anything  to  learn  it." 

The  pedlar  repeated  the  air  till  he  could 
whistle  it  with  considerable  accuracy. 

"  Weel,"  quoth  the  latter,  that's  gay  and  gude, 
but  I'se  be  bail  ye'll  forget  it  again  before  you 
come  to  cross  the  cross  o'  Drittenbrook." 
«*  IMl  bet  you  a  bottle  of  ale  I  don't.'* 

'  "  I'll  bet  you  a  bottle  of  the  very  best  Edin- 
burgh ale,  that  ye'll  no  stand  at  the  cross  and 
whistle  the  same  tune.** 
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"Done!'' cried  Bob. 

"  I  agree  wi'  you  there ;  ye're  done  if  ye  do." 

This  was  spoken  aside  by  the  vagabond,  not 
80  much  so,  however,  but  that  I  heard  him,  and 
feared,  as  I  heard. 

And  now  we  were  marching  into  the  town, 
and,  as  there  is  a  fearful  catastrophe  coming,  the 
which  I  am  anxious  to  protract,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, I  will,  with  your  permission,  picture  a 
Scotch  village  scene  shortly  after  sunset. 

We  had  passed  frequent  groups  of  children 
playing  about  the  wayside,  with  generally  a 
flower-dressed  in&ntin  their  midst  Once  or 
twice,  too,  we  met  a  tall,  stalwart  young  man 
idlmg  along  by  the  side  of  a  slim,  sly  girl,  who, 
•8  we  passed,  persevered  hi  looking  over  the 
hedge — he  chewing  a  twig,  and  she  affecting  to 
be  knitting  a  stocking— or  haply,  if  in  a  more 
lonely  place,  she  looking  blushful  to  the  ground, 
and  he,  with  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  and 
his  eye  gleaming  upon  her's  like  the  sun*s  re- 
flection on  a  piece  of  glass,  pouring  into  her  ear 
hurried  and  half-whispered  sentences,  whilst  the 
massive  head  of  the  fellow,  and  his  harsh  but 
most  intellectual  features,  told  it  was  from  such 
a  peyantry  that  Bums,  and  Watt,  and  Telford 
sprang. 

Approaching  nearer,  we  found  a  family  of  beg- 
gars, lounging  back  to  their  quarters  at  the 
village  from  their  day's  excursion  among  the 
farm  hous^  laden  with  **  scran-bags,"  an  i  seem- 
ing not  to  be  unhappy  in  their  degradation. 
The  cottager's  cow,  too,  we  noticed  quietly  crop- 
ping the  tufts  of  grass  by  the  wayside,  while  the 
hards  of  the  more  wealthy  denizens  moved  low- 
ing homewards  from  the  fields  with  milk-distend- 
ed udders.  Of  labourers  returning  from  work 
we  passed  several,  and  also  the  wives  of  the 
younger  going  out  to  meet  them. 

Then  the  one  long  wide  street  of  the  viHage 
opened  upon  us,  with  its  small,  thatched  white 
houses,  the  owners  sitting  on  stone  seats  outside 
the  doors,  enjoying  the  balmy  evening,  smoking 
and  chatting  together,  and  plying  with  their 
children.  In  one  part  were  collected  a  group  of 
boys,  at  some  noisy  sport,  in  another  a  party  of 
young  girls  danced  merrily  round  and  round,  sing- 
ing and  chanting  at  that  curious  dramatic  game, 
— that  acted  courtship— which  is  peculiar  to 
them,  while  a  knot  of  half-boys,  half-youths, 
watched  their  graceful  and  most  coquettish 
amusement  from  the  comer. 

Oh,  well  do  I  remember  the  times  of  summer 
evening,  and  of  life's  joyous  morning,  when  I  have 
sat  on  the  grass  the  centre  of  a  cheerful  circle, 
whilst  those  mad  girls  danced  and  sang  in  rings 


around  me,  and  my  boy  companions  atood  by 
laughing,  and  pointing  at  me,  and  calling  me 
»*  Ussier 

But  what  recked  I  of  their  mirth  or  their 
taunts,  when  I  looked,  little  yellow-frock,  at  thy 
yellower  curls,  as  thou  sattest,  finger  in  moath, 
beside  me,  and  I  stole  often  a  bashful  peep  into 
thy  dear  blue  eyes,  turned  askance  to  me  m 
childish  affection?  Reader,  bear  with  roj  uO!- 
ness — these  scenes  are  now,  in  very  truth,  hi 
distant  Many  a  year  of  time,  and  many  a  leftgue 
of  ocean  divide  them  from  me ;  and  if  In  fimcy  I 
can  whig  my  way  back  over  the  stonns  of  eltlier, 
grudge  me  not,  I  pray  you,  the  dngle  aentenoe 
hi  which  I  snatch  iha  transient  pleasure. 

But  the  prime  assemblage  was  at  the  eUme 
cross.  Here  the  young  men  were  met  to  put  the 
stone,  pitch  the  bar,  sUng  the  hammer,  and  per- 
form other  rustic  feats,  whilst  the  big* wigs  of  the 
place  stood  by  spectatson,  argving  now  on  pomts 
of  the  game,  and  now  oa  points  of  pfditioe  as 
intricate  and  important,  a  thin,  wmvery  Taper  of 
tobacoo-sajoke  hovering  above  the  groupe.  The 
public-house,  too,  was  hard  by,  and  from  the 
open  windows  of  the  tap-roon  leant,  idly  lounging 
and  occasionally  putting  in  a  word  or  a  joke  from 
a  distance,  several  sturdy  tradesmen,  taking  their 
evening  relaxation  after  their  labors. 

AU  the  while  we  had  been  marching  along,  I 
had  heard  Bob  whistling  away  at  the  marvellous 
aria,  evidently  anxious  to  prevent  its  escaping 
his  memory,  and  to  secure  the  pedlar's  bottle  of 
ale,  whid),  from  the  warm  and  ^dufty  travelling, 
was  become  now  rather  a  desirable  object  sf 
speculation. 

Hurriedly  did  he  wend  liis  way  an«ong  the 
honest  folks  till  he  reached  the  stone  cross, 
placmg  his  back  against  which  he  began  to  pipe 
his  whistle,  loud,  dear,  and  richly  toned  as 
throstle's  melody,  while  the  upper  part  of  his 
visage,  with  his  two  fun-fraught  eyes,  beamed  a 
smile  of  triumph  and  delight — to  appearance 
taking  no  thought  but  of  the  pedlar's  discomfiture. 
But  the  latter  had  popped  himself  quietly  into 
ttie  public-house,  and  now  from  the  open  win- 
dows stood  regarding  the  proceedings  with  a 
gloatmg  grin  of  satisfaction  that  was  anything  but 
to  be  looked  for  on  the  face  of  a  man  who  saw 
himself  "  let  In  "  for  a  bottle  of  the  best  ale. 

Right  slapdash  into  the  tune  did  Bob  launch, 
entering  with  his  whole  heart  into  its  spirit, 
Nodding  with  his  head  to  the  time,  and  drumidng 
with  his  cudgel  upon  the  end  of  his  box.  The 
efifect  was  instantaneous,  and  most  miraculous. 
It  acted  Uke  a  talisman.  The  whole  doings 
aroimd  came  at  once  to  a  stop,  and  every  eye 
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WIS  bent  upon  him  with  tn  expression  of  as- 
tooishmeDt  and  iadigoatioOf  while  OTery  ear  was 
ert  cted  at  his  extraordinary  warbling.  For  half 
m  minate  this  lasted,  aod  then  the  charm  was 
Uroken.  The  Vulcan  of  the  place,  a  fellow  like  a 
brome  colossus,  had  just  been  in  the  act  of 
slinging  his  ponderous  sledge-hammer,  when  the 
sound  arrested  him.  He  stood  motionless  like 
Uie  rest  at  first,  till  satisfied  he  heard  aright 
Swinging  the  tremendous  weapon  thrice  round 
kia  shoulder,  he  hnrled  it,  with  a  horrible  impre- 
cation after  it,  by  way  <A  feather  to  guide  its 
eovse,  right  at  the  audacious  whistler^s  head. 

Tlie  latter  saw  the  fearful  missile  coming,  aod 
had  but  time  to  duck  his  crown  when  oyer  him  it 
flew,  and,  hurling  through  the  air,  went  crash 
like  a  thunderbolt  through  the  roof  of  a  neigh- 
^^^*^S  P*g8ty,  the  hideous  screeshing  that  im- 
■Mdistelj  arose  from  the  inmate  of  which  told 
tJuil,  IC  Bob's  timely  stoop  had  sayed  his  bacon, 
it  was  at  tbs  expense  of  other  people's. 

Thereupon  arose  from  eyery  lip  loud  cries  of— 

"Down  with  him  1** 

«*KiUhimr 

"<  Murder  him  r 

"FeUhimr 
With  oaths,  curses  and  denunciations  of  diyers 
strength  and  quality,  all  mingled  into  one  con- 
fused roar  of  a  most  yalor-quelling  description. 
Then  I  oould  see  folks  rushing  from  eyery  dgar, 
eagerly  inquiring  the  cause  of  the  affray,  Wd 
immediately  swelling  the  hostile  multitude  that 
was  adyancing,  a  wrathful  and  most  formidable 
phikinT,  upon  the  daring  but  now  deyoted  Bob. 

For  him, — when  he  law  this  strange  and  most 
nasocountable  effect  of  his  music,  his  gleeful 
whistle  sank,  through  a  quayer  of  astonishment 
and  apprehension,  into  a  positiye  shake  of  con- 
rts^nation.  Natheless,  albeit  well  perceiyiog  the 
desperate  nature  of  his  case,  he  neryed  himself 
for  the  coming  conflict,  and  seemed  prepared  to 
BMjte  a  resolute  running  fight  of  It.  But  the 
batcher  of  the  parish,  a  blood-thirsty  blade,  eager 
to  hare  the  first  blow  at  the  yet  unbruised  yictim, 
roibed  ibrward  before  the  rest,  with  double  fists 
sinfaig  at  the  nose.  Him  he  saluted  with  a  tap 
eo  the  sconce  from  his  JacoUn  club,  whereupon 
fieciUDbent  in  the  road  he  bit  the  dust  inglorious* 
Bet  his  dame,  a  fsrodous  termagant|  seeing  him 
thus  eyfl  treated,  snatched  in  eager  haste  a 
hsBock*s  heart,  and  with  dhre  shriek  discharged  it 
•t  his  Taoquisher,  but,  her  physical  not*  bebg^ 
aqpallj  pcBiseworthy  with  her  mortal  aim,  the 
gory  missile  flew  squash  into  the  faces  of  the. 
piyaring  crowd,  giying  Bob  a  moment's  oppor- 
Mty  to  make  a  forlorn  BMncouyre  in  hia  own 


fayor.  This  he  did  by  lending  the  exciseman 
(one  of  his  most  vigorous  assailants)  a  left-handed 
compliment  on  the  jaw  that  laid  him  on  his  face 
across  the  prostrate  man  of  blood,  and  then  kicked 
that  part  of  his  frame  which  thus,  by  the  reyolu- 
tion  of  eyents,  was  fated  to  be  uppermost  for 
once,  A  burly  grocer  next,  intent  on  earning 
high  renown  by  tripping  up  his  heels,  receiyed  a 
remonstratiye  thwack  across  the  stomach  that 
bent  him  double,  while  from  his  grinning  lips  a 
howl  flf  w  up  to  heayen,  at  the  sound  of  which 
the  butcher's  dog  scampered  away  with  his  tail 
between  his  legs,  and  a  cadger's  donkey  at  the 
other  end  of  the  street  brayed  a  responsiye 
"hee-haw  !" 

But  here,  alas  I  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were 
changed,  for  Victory  in  the  shape  of  a  powerfhl 
sow  (that  appeared  to  haye  escaped  maimed  from 
ruined  sty,  and  not  to  know  whither  to  flee  in  the 
tumult),  nude  directly  between  Bob's  legs,  and, 
whipping  him  neatly  off  his  feet,  capsized  him  in 
the  road.  As  he  fell,  his  box  was  dashed  with 
him  agamst  the  ground,  and,  what  with  the  forot 
of  the  blow  and  the  weight  of  its  contents  was 
shattered  to  fragments,  and  there  rolled  anuiog 
the  dust  geological  and  mineraiogical  spedigenSi 
the  sight  of  which  would  haye  made  the  yery 
bowels  of  Buckland  yearn  within  him. 

Alas!  poor  Bob!  Would  that  I  could  draw 
a  yell  oyer  the  remaining  eyents  of  that  disastrous 
eyening — that 'I  could  skip  at  once  to  thy  rich 
reyenge !  But  no;  that  candour,  that  regard  to 
truth,  which  thou  dids't  labour  oontiaually  to  instil 
into  my  youthful  mind«  compels  me  to  detaU  with 
equal  perspecuity  thy  defeat  as  thy  many  triumphs* 

No  sooner  was  the  single-handed  hero  thus  by 
unclean  beast  laid  low,  than  the  whole  of  the 
hiforiated  crew  rushed  at  oncer  upon  him.  One 
hobnailed  giant  hopped  up  and  down  his  ribSi 
with  limbs  like  payiors'  rammers;  the  butcher 
recoyered  his  legs  but  to  kick  the  fallen  enemji 
while  the  grocer  and  ganger,  as  he  stroye  to  rise, 
pummelled  him  about  the  head  with  amazidg 
pith  and  actiyitf .  But  this  was  not  all— insult 
was  heaped  upon  injury,  and  those  geologie 
flpecimena  which  U  had  been  his  pride  to  collect, 
were  used  as  rocks  of  offence  against  himselfl 
Then  did  he  fiilly  ascertun  the  nature  of  Gneiss* 
wack,  whilst  transition  rocks  made  rapid  tran^ 
Uons  from  the  hands  of  his  assailants  to  his  own 
jaws,  and  his  skull  was  battered  by  fraguientt 
that,  from  the  effect  i^n  his  brains,  deeerred 
lisll  their  name  "  conglomerate.'* 

Oh !  scientific  reader,  does  it  not  todch  yon  to 
the  heart  to  think  a  geologist,  after  a  long  day's 
search  for  a  specimen  of  trap,  should  at  Uuit  me  «t 
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with  such  a  one  as  this,  and  at  the  hands,  too,  of 
a  rascally  pedlar  ? 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  all  this  while 
I  was  only  wasting  my  wind  in  unaTailing  apos- 
trophes, such  as  the  above.  No;  wiih  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  boyish  friendship,  and  that  for  such 
a  friend  as  he,  I  was  straining  every  muscle  to 
effect  a  feeble  diversion  in  his  favour.  With  the 
nicety  of  an  experienced  foot-ball  player  I  insinu- 
ated my  feet  among  the  ever  shifting  ankles  of 
his  clumsy  assailants,  and  not  a  few  by  this  time 
did  I  precipitate  on  their  noses,  though,  I  grieve 
to  say,  at  the  expense  of  a  copious  largess  of 
blows  and  kicks,  garnished  with  maledictions,  to 
myself. 

But  at  length  he  recovered  his  feet,  and,  wrest- 
ing the  Jacobin  from  the  hands  of  one  who 
struggled  to  win  it  as  a  8poHttm  opimuni,  made  a 
•weeping  blow  at  the  shins  of  half  a  dozen  of 
them — a  proceeding  which  immediately  opened 
a  breach  in  the  circle.  Through  this  he  sprang, 
and,  grasping  me  by  the  collar  to  help  me  along, 
bounded  away  down  the  road,  with  the  whole 
pack  at  our  heels,  shrieking,  cursing,  hurling 
stones  and  sticks,  and  sending  after  us  entreaties, 
more  earnest  than  persuasive,  to  come  back  and 
be  murdered. 

But  they  pursued  in  vain,  for  he  was  one  of 
the  fleetest  runners  that  ever  chased  a  football  in 
the  park  ff  Soandso,  and  although,  a  little  bur 
dened  with  my  unequal  steps,  yet  soon  made  the 
fact  manifest.  As  the  last  of  them,  however,  a 
long-legged  tailor,  gave  up  the  chase,  he  picked 
vp  a  pebble  from  the  road,  and  sent  it  after  us  by 
way  of  a  tangible  token  of  his  regard.  It  struck 
me  on  the  leg,  rendering  the  limb  useless  to  me  for 
the  time;  I  should  have  dropped  to  the  ground 
bat  for  the  hold  my  friend  maintained  of  my 
collar.  When  the  latter  was  made  aware  of  this, 
with  a  hearty  anathema  at  the  donor  of  the  favor 
(for  which  fairest  of  all  lady  readers  I  know  you 
have  already  forgiven  him,)  he  swung  me  across 
his  shoulders,  and  scampered  along,  with  un- 
diminished speed. 

As  soon  as  we  were  safe  from  the  chances  of 
pursuit,  he  set  me  down,  and  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine the  nature  of  my  hurt  with  as  much 
gentleness  as  if  my  very  mother  fondled  me.  It 
was  not  serious,  but  quite  incapacitated  me  from 
walking,  and  gave  an  additional  gloom  to  the 
long  journey  before  us. 

We  were  now  upon  the  moor  we  had  crossed 
•0  joyously  in  the  morning,  and,  looking  bac^ 
saw  tha  little  village  sleeping  below  us  in  the 
loflf  gray  twilight,  that  was  now  fast  **  gloaming" 
Into  night.    Whereupon  Bob,  kneeling  upon  one 


knee,  howled  back  his  curse,  like  Mazeppa,  upon 
the  little  town  and  its  whole  population,  but 
chiefly  on  ihe  heads  of  the  blacksmith,  butcher, 
grocer,  tailor  and  exciseman  ;  vowing  at  the  same 
time  that,  if  his  wits  stood  him  in  good  stead,  he 
would  have  revenge  as  consummate  as  it  should 
be  absurd.  Then  he  insisted  upon  taking  me  up, 
and  carrying  me  along  once  more.  It  was  in 
vain  that  I  essayed  to  move  unaided.  My  hart 
was  now  exceedingly  painful,  and  I  saw  I  must 
either  be  carried  or  lie  down  for  the  night  on  the 
open  moorland.  I  felt  myself  now  a  burden  to 
my  friend  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  could 
not  help  firequently  expressing  my  concern  at 
the  circumstance.  Nevertheless,  onward  the  noble 
fellow  trudged,  assuring  me  that  he  hardly  felt  my 
weight,  and  only  hoped  my  pain  was  less. 

Judge  of  the  gratitude  I  felt  when  I  reflected 
that  he  had  already  travelled  that  day  many  a 
mile->and  that  he  fought  two  desperate  fights, 
and  once  been  thorohghly  thrashed — that  every 
bone  in  his  body  must  be  aching  and  evwy 
muscle  clogged  in  its  action. 

Our  progress  was  slow,  very  slow,  indeed ;  but 
the  night  was  beautiful,  and  his  exhaastless 
fancy  continually  kept  alive  my  flagging  spiritSt 
In  the  course  of  this  we  speculated  much  upon 
the  remarkable  effect  of  his  whistling,  at  which, 
after  all  our  misfortunes,  we  could  not  help 
Mghing  loudly  and  long.  We  came  ultimatdy 
to  a  conclusion  which,  on  after  inquiry,  we  ascer- 
tained to  be  perfectly  correct,  viz ; — that  this  tone 
was  the  air  of  a  song  made  long  ago  in  ridicule 
of  the  Drittenbrookians  by  some  wandering  bard 
who  had  met  with  rough  courtesy  at  then-  bands. 

The  richness  of  the  music  as  well  as  of  the 
words  to  which  it  was  wedded,  made  a  bitter 
bolus  to  its  oljects,  and  as  much  a  fitvonrite  with 
the  denizens  of  the  nei^bouring  places ;  so  thai 
to  whistle,  play,  or  shig  it  in  the  hearing  of  ooe 
or  more  of  the  former  became,  among  the  lattw, 
to  be  proverbially  conudered  the|beight  of  daring. 
When  we  had  convinced  ourselves  of  this  w« 
began  to  see  through  the  duplicity  of  the  scheming 
packman,  and  to  lament  that  we  should  bar* 
been,  even  with  so  much  art,  betrayed  into  sncli 
a  piece  of  verdure,  (t.  e.  ffreentie$i,) 

It  was  past  midnight  before  we  reached  th* 
the  labyrinth  of  cross-roads  where  the  ibo^w^ 
across  the  moor  emerged  into  the  highway ,  and 
^  my  friend  was  exceMively  worn  ont  with 
fiitigue,  I  poeiUvely  refused  to  go  &rther,  and 
proposed  that  we  should  pass  the  night  at  a  litlte 
roadside  alehouse  which  1M  were  now  near. 

JuiC  as  I  made  this  suggestioa  a  sound  alraek 
onr  etn,  whidi  heard,  at  we  heard  il^  at  i 
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night  ou  a  lonely  roa<],  would  be  apt  to 
raise  a  certain  queerness  of  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  the  most  skeptical.  It  was  a  hollow, 
churchyard  rumbling,  accompanied  by  a  trampling 
of  horses,  and  presently  the  object  causing  it 
broke  into  view  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  hearse 
with  a  grove  of  towering  black  plumes  nodding 
and  waving  above  it  in  the  darkness  of  night.  It 
was  drawn  by  six  horses,  all  housed  to  the  heels 
in  inky  drapery,  with  lofty  clusters  of  feathers 
of  a  similar  complexion  tossing  on  their  heads. 

As  it  came  nearer,  a  noise  of  strange  unearthly 
talking  and  laughter  seemed  to  play  around  it. 
My  own  hair  now  began  to  arch,  and  presently 
Bob's  knees  began  to  knock  together,  and  he 
dropped  me  from  his  shoulders.  This  phenomena 
he  afterwards,  accounted  for  on  the  plea  of  ex- 
haoation. 

But  our  terrors  were  changed  to  rejoicing 
when  we  saw  the  dread  vehicle  draw  up  abruptly 
at  the  ale-house-door,  that  stood  open,  and  two 
postilions  and  a  driver,  every  one  of  a  more 
Bpe<;tral  exterior  than  his  neighbor,  jump  from 
thdr  seats  and  make  a  mirthful  entree^  calling 
kiudly  for  a  pot  of  strong  beer,  hot. 

In  we  went,  along  with  them,  and  presently 
we  were  all  laughing,  singing,  and  roystering 
together  over  a  can  of  ale.  Never  did  I  see  a 
jollier  set  of  dogs  than  these  same  **  ushers  of 
the  black  road^^  as  they  called  themselves ;  and 
the  heartiness  wherewith  they  acceded  to  our 
request  for  a  ride  to  Soandso'in  their  sepulchral 
dng  was  as  gratifying  as  it  was  timely. 

They  were  returning,  they  told  us,  from  having 
eonveyed  the  body  of  a  gentleman  deceased, 
from  the  city  to  his  family  burying-place  in  the 
ooontry. 

As  soon  as  we  had  snatched  a  hastily  prepared 
npper  of  eggs  and  bacon— 

**Come  now,  comrades,**  quoth  the  sombre 
diarioteer ;  **  don't  you  think  we  had  better  pro- 
eeed  to  rehearsal,  as  the  players  say  V* 

•*  Good  agam !"  cried  Bob ;  "just  wait  one 
moment  till  my  friend  and  I  light  our  cheroots, 
s&d  then  on  to  Soandso  as  fast  as  you  like.  The 
looner  this  poor  fellow  gets  home  the  better,  so 
nttle  along  like  winking.  You  have  carried  the 
dead  long  enough ;  there  can  be  but  little  harm 
Id  carrying  the  quick  for  once  in  your  lives." 

6oon  we  had  taken  our  seats  within  the  gloomy 
conveyance,  the  doors  of  which  were  kept  open 
for  air,  and  away  we  were  whirled,  while  the 
ib^ng,  roaring,  and  laughmg  were  kept  up  at 
eren  a  brisker  rate  than  oefore ;  and  we,  between 
the  puifii  of  smok^,  joined  dioras  agaia  with  all, 


the  strength  of  our  lungs.  A  most  startling  appa 
rition  we  must  have  presented  to  the  frequent 
nocturnal  travellers  we  met  or  overtook,  as  half 
an  hour's  hard  galloping  brought  us  into  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  city,  sooie  of  v^hom  we 
saw  dropping  on  their  knees,  others  scampering 
across  the  fields,  as  we  swept  pass  in  all  our  ter- 
rors of  sight  and  sound — of  which  the  red  glow- 
ing spark  and  the  smoke  of  our  cheroots,  seen 
from  behind,  formed,  perhaps,  not  the  most  in- 
significant portion. 

But  what  was  their  fear  to  the  consternation  of 
my  excellent  landlady,  as,  awakened  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  by  the  rumble  resounding 
through  tho  quiet  itreet,  and  the  thundering  at 
her  door,  the  worthy  woman  flew  to  the  window, 
and  saw  dimly,  without  her  spectacles,  the  ghostly 
vehicle  draw  up,  i^nd  her  favorite  boy  borne  fr«m 
its  reopsses  ? 

In  a  paroxysm  of  horror  she  swooned  away 
nor  was  she  recovered  until,  effecting  an  entrance 
by  one  of  the  windows.  Bob  Whyte  restored  her 
to  consciousness  by  puffing  tobacco-smoke  into 
her  nostrils,  for  want  of  hartshorn. 

Some  three  or  four  days  after  this  I  found  my- 
self once  more  beside  my  friend  in  the  apparatus- 
room  of  the  Soandsonian  University.  I  was  now 
all  right ;  nor  did  he  give  much  token  of  what 
he  had  undergone,  beyond  a  big  piece  of  phister 
across  his  forehead,  a  beautiful  areoU  of  diren 
colors  round  his  left  eye,  and  a  habit  he  appeared 
to  have  contracted  of  clapping  his  hands  to  his 
ribs  suddenly  whenever  he  happened  to  coqgh  or 
breathe  deeply. 

We  then  concocted  together  a  scheme,  the 
working  out  of  which  forms  the  third  part,  or 
end,  of  this  my  epic  reminscences. 

It  had  been  the  opinion  of  the  wise  and  philan- 
t)iropic  founders  of  the  Soandsonian  Universitj 
that  knowledge  should  be  afbrded  to  all  classes 
and  ranks,  and  not  only  that  they  should  have  il 
if  they  liked,  but  that  it  should  be  offered — nay 
pressed  upon  their  acceptance. 

In  consequence — besides  numerous  popular 
courses  from  which  thousands  drank  the  nectar 
of  instruction — it  was  the  custom  of  the  pro- 
fessors to  volunteer  lectures,  explaining,  in  a 
simple  and  untechnical  form,  different  branches 
of  science,  in  the  churches  of  various  parishes 
around  the  city.  For  this  the  people  were  always 
sminently  grateful— a  fact  which  they  testified 
in  various  ways,  equally  satis&ctory  to  the 
governing  committee  of  the  institution  and  tbt 
lecturers  themselves. 


{To  be  cantimtetL) 
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BKDIRUIIT  ZIX. 

[Jtfa/or,  Laird  and  Doctor.'] 

(The  Laird  looking  out  of  the  window  ob- 
•onres^) 

Laukd.— Weel  If ijor.  Winter  has  been  lang  in 
cuning,  bat  the  aald  carie  is  here  at  hat,  and 
bljihe  am  1  to  Bee  that  he  has  thrown  a  white 
■Muitle  roond  auld  mither  Earth's  shoathera,  for 
ye  trow  the  auld  saymg,  **  a  green  ynle  aye  maks 
a  &t  kirk  yard.**    Hech,  sirs,  but  it  is  cauld  I 

Majob.— It  is  cold,  but  still  I  would  not  ex- 
ehange  the  season,  were  it  eren  in  my  power. 
Winter,  Laird,  is  a  type  of  both  of  ns,  and,  the 
heyday  of  life's  summer  past, 

"  DiiDS  ohaque  feuiUe  qui  tombe 
Je  Yois  un  presage  de  mort." 

Laird.— Hoo  aften  hae  I  telt  ye  Hiyor  aye  to 
■peak  to  me  in  my  ain  mither  tongue. 

lliJOB. — Excuse  me»  I  forgot  your  dislike  to 
anght  saye  your  own  vernacular.  What  I  meant 
was  that  you  and  t  Laird  should  recognise  in 
each  leaf,  that  noiselessly  falls,  our  own  end;  that 
ourfidl  is  typefied  by  the  slow  silent  descent  of 
the  flakes  of  snow ;  and  the  silence  and  equality 
of  tiie  tomb  presented  to  us  in  that  white 
shroud  which  lends  an  appearance  of  uniformity, 
•like  to  the  oak  and  the  tuft  of  grass,  the  castle 
and  the  cot. 

DooTOR. — I  should  hare  imagined  that  those 
emotions  would  be  melancholy  rather  than 
plauring. 

H AJOR.— By  no  means.  I  can  still  say  with  the 


*•  O  "Winter,  ruler  of  th'  inTerted  year, 
I  love  thee,  all  unlorely  as  thou  seemVti 
And  dreaded  as  thoa  ari." 


The  glow  of  the  sammer's  day,  and  tiie  brigtt 
colors  of  nature  fill  ns  with  a  momentary  burst  of 
cheerfulness;  the  song  of  the  birds,  the  apparent 
enjoyment  of  all  creation,  horn  man  to  tkt 
butterfly,  communicate  a  sympaAetic  pleasus^ 
arising  from  the  feeling  that  ererything  around 
us  is  happy  and  contented.  But,  there  is  soma- 
thUig  in  the  .dry  chill  of  the  wintry  atmosphere, 
hi  the  hollow  melancholy  sound  of  the  December 
storm,  which  rouses  in  our  minds  the  sweet  sen* 
sations  of  pity  and  of  charity,  snggested  by  the 
recollection  that  there  are  some,  who,  lees  Ibiii- 
nate  than  oarselves,  are  exposed  to  wander  with* 
out  a  home,  daring  the  indemendea  of  the 
season. 

DocTOR.~It  appears  to  me  Ki^or,  that  these 
is  a  spice  of  natural  selfishness  in  your  idea. — 
Ton  like  to  have  people  colder  than  you  are  in 
order  to  haye  the  pleasure  of  warming  them. 

ILuoR. — Shame  on  your  remark  Doctor,  bal  I 
know  yon  are  only  qnizsing. 

Doctor.— Tou  are  right  my  dd  friend.  I  was 
but  in  jest.  You  know  full  well  that  I  am  not 
the  man  to  question  the  power  and  benifloeDce 
of  the  Deity,  because  it  has  not  seemed  meet  to 
him  that  all  paths  do  not,  alike,  lie  through 
pleasant  places.  I  do  not  forget  that  the  practice 
of  charity  is  ei^'oined,  not  alone  as  aprecept,  b«t 
that  it  is  also  intended  to  afford  the  pracdcer  of 
it,  while  yet  on  earth,  the  most  pleasurable  eoMK 
tions  that  can  flll  our  bosoms.  I  remember  all 
these  things,  nor  do  I  forget,  that  nature,  so  seeoh* 
ingly  in  repose,  is  now  actiyely  at  work,  and  is 
her  secret  laboratory  is  preparing  her  essenoet, 
moulding  her  fruits^  and  fabricating  her  fonoDsfor 
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the  summer's  gales,  that  from  winter's  leafless  parts  of  England,  and  particularly  in  the  northern 


dealh-like  season  springs 

"AH  the  magic  created  hy  Hi^.** 
I  am  infinitely  more  attracted  by  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  «s  by  the  wanderers  of  the 
feathered  tribe,  whom  the  frost  has  deprived  of 
their  food,  and  who,  trusting  to  onr  hospitality, 
piftintirely  demand  relief  at  <  or  window,  than  by 
their  more  lively  songs  daring  the  happier  season 
of  summer.  I  would  at  any  time  exchange  the 
tawing  tintf  and  soft  air  of  a  summer  evening, 
the  leafy  honors  of  the  forests 

**  Whoee  confessed  ma#;nifloenoe  deride, 
Our  Tile  attire  and  impotenee  of  pride^** 

with  all  the  varied  and  delightful  emotions  of  love 
pleasure  which  they  excite,  for  the  lonely 
of  the  winter  night.  It  is  when  the 
Byriads  of  animated  things  that 

"  feepled  every  woodland  gladeb* 
have  d^»art^d,  or  are  no  more,  that  the  unbroken 
•olemnity  of  nature  fills  us  most  with  ideas  of 
nfigion  and  eternity.  It  is  when  the  clear 
winter's  sky  exhibits  the  immensity  of  Creation, 
that  our  mind  "expanded  becomes  colossal," 
and  appreciates  the  system  which  is  t^ere  pre- 
eented  to  our  view  in  splendor  and  magnificence. 

Muoft.— Bight  Doctor.  The  truth  of  the  lines 
"  The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
Rmument  sheweth  his  handy  works,"  is  never 
mote  felt  than  when  your  gaze  pierces,  as  it  were, 
the  deep  blue  abyss  that  is  presented  to  the  view  on 
a  dear  firosty  night.  I  know  nothmg  that  equals 
neh  a  sight  in  magnificence. 

IiAiB*. — Talking  o'  magniiloenoe,  I  mind  weel 
when  I  was  a  bairn,  and  the  holidays  were  on, 
thai  I  was  never  weary  o'  kx>king  into  the  vast 
depths  o'  Uie  windows  wfaanr  a'  the  Christmas 
cakesVere  exhibited.  Do  ye  ken,  M^jor,  thai  it 
is  wT  a  sair  heart  that  I  see  a'  the  gude  auld 
observances  ganging  oot  o'  repute.  Naebody  cares 
a  prin  noo  about  being  my  first  foot,  and  even 
the  caUanta  forget  the  pleasurable  anticipations 
^  Hsnael  Monday. 

][AJOR.-^Ii  is  too  true.  Laird ;  all  the  old 
oittoms  we  found  soch  interest  and  delight  m 
have  passed  away,  and  have  beoome  now  mere 
Motions.  Doctor,  hand  me  that  big  book 
led  tfaelaird  and  I  will  go  over  some  of  the  old 
ftttioos  for  the  sake  of  auld  lioig  syne.  [Major 
fndL] 


counties,  with  much  ceremony  and  formality. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  Yule  has  been  vari- 
ously accounted  for.  It  appears  to  have  been 
derived  from  a  Saxon  word,  designating,  among 
the  northern  nations,  not  only  the  month  of  De- 
cember, called  the  Jul-month^  but  the  great  feast 
of  this  period.  Although,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, the  Yule  Block  is  still  not  uncommon  in 
many  parts  of  England,  the  ceremony  which  at- 
tended its  introduction  upon  Christmas  Eve 
appears  to  have  been  discontinued.  Informer 
days,  the  Yule  Clog,  or  Christmas  block  (a  massy 
piece  of  firewood,  frequently  the  enormous  root 
of  a  tree,  and  which  was  supplied  by  the  carpen- 
ter of  the  family),  was  brought  into  the  house 
with  much  parade,  and  wiih  vocal  and  instru- 
mental harmony.  Atttr  it  had  been  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall,  or  passage  of  the  house,  each 
of  the  &miiy  in  turn  sat  down  upon  it,  sang  a 
Yi^le  song,  and  drank  to  a  merry  Christmas  and 
a  happy  Kew  Year.  It  was  then  removed  to  a 
large  open  hearth,  and  lighted  with  the  last  year's 
branf),  carefully  preserved  for  this  express  pur- 
pose; and  the  fiunily  and  their  friends  seated 
round  it,  were  regaled  with  Yule  cakes  (on  which 
were  impressed  the  figure  of  an  infant  Jesusi 
and  with  bowls  of  firumenty  made  from  wheat 
cakes  or  creed  wheat,  boiled  in  milk  with  sugar 
and  nutmeg.  To  these  snoceeded  tankards  of. 
spiced  ale,  which  were  commonly  disposed  of 
while  the  preparations  for  the  succeeding  day 
were  going  on  in  the  kitchen.  The  following 
curious  song,  by  Herrick,  which  quaintly  describes 
some  of  these  performancies,  was  most  likely 
written  for  the  purpose  of  being  sung  during  the 
kindling  ef  the  Yule  clog :— 

Oome,  bring  with  a  noise, 
__My  meny,  meny  boys, 
The  Chrittmai  k«  to  the  firing : 

While  my  good  dame,  she 
,       BidsyeaUbefrt^, 
And  dnnk  toyour  hearft  desirii^ 

With  the  kst  year's  brand 
light  the  new  block,  and 
For  good  suooess  in  his  spending; 

That  good  luck  may 
Oome  with  the  log  that  is  a  teending.* 

Drink  now  the  stronr  beer. 

Out  the  white  loaf  hera, 
Hie  while  the  meat  ia  a  shredding; 

For  the  rare  mince  pie. 

And  1  he  j^uma  standing  bj 
To  fill  the  paste  that's  a  kneeding. 


11»TU^  KjOCK, 
"Our  forefathers,"  remarks  Bourne,  «*  when 
the  common  devotions  of  Christmas  Eve  were 
orer  and  night  coming  on,  were  wont  to  lay  a  lo^ 
of  wood  upon  the  fire,  which  they  termed  a  Yul( 
Gh^"    This  practice  is  still  adhered  to  in  man} 

VOT-   IV. — o 


CHRISTMAA  KVEBOSEXNS. 

The  custom  of  decorating  the  windows  of  eveij 
house,  from  the  nobleman's  seat  to  the  cottage 
of  the  peasant,  with  holly,  hiurel,  and  ivy  leaves, 
is  carefully  observed  in  the  country;  and  is  con- 
tinned  during  the  whole  of  the  Christmas  holi- 
dayi^  and  sometimes  nntil  Candlemas,  when,  as 
we  learn  from  a  passage  in  one  of  Herrick*s 
poemsy  enti:led  **  Ceremonies  for  (^Qdlcmaa," 
these  ceremonies  give  place  to  box  and  yew.— > 
"  Aninst  the  Csast  of  Christmas,"  says  Stowe,  is 
hi»  Survey  0^ London,  "every  man's  house,  as 
•ilso  the  parish  churches,  were  decked  with  h  oPy 
.vie,  and  bayes.     The  conduits  and  sUndard 


*  Kindlio^,  a  Saxon  word. 
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ia  the  streets  were  likewise   garnished." — The 
windows  of  most  of  the  churches,  chape  Is,  and 
public  buildings  in  England,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  still  continue  to  exhibit  at  Christmas 
eimikr  emblems  of  the  season.     This  custom  has 
been  diirorcutiy  accounted  for.     **  Laurel,"  says  | 
Polydoro  Virgil,  **  was  an  emblem  of  peace  among  , 
the  Romans,  and  is  therefore  still  employed  with 
the  same   signitication."  —  The   celebrated   Dr.  ' 
Pcgge,  in  an  essay  in  the  Gentlentaiii  Magazine  , 
for  December,    1766,  suggests  that  the  ancient  i 
custom  of  dretising  churches  and  houses  at  Clirist- 1 
mas  with  laurel,  box,  holly,  or  ivy,  originated  in  I 
the  figurative  allusions  in  the  propliecies  to  Christ  | 
the  Branch  of  Righieousneas*     "  It  is  not  at  all 
unlikely,"  says  the  same  learned  antiquary,  **  that 
this  custom  was  further  intended  as  an  allusion  to 
those  passjiges  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  which  fore- 
tell the  felicities  attending  the  advent  of  Christ — 
'*  The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  unto  thee,  the 
fir-tree,  the  pine  tree,  and  the  box  together,  to 
beautify  my  sanctuary."    Isaiah  ix.  13. — William 
of  Malmesbury,  however,  describes  the  practice 
18  commemorative  of  the  Oratory  of  the  Wrylhen 
Band  or  Bougki^  which  waa  the  first  Christian 
church  erecU'd  in   Britain.     We  are  rather  dis- 
posed to  incline  to  the  former  of  these  hypotheses. 

CHRISTMAS    CAROLS. 

**A8  soon  as  the  morning  of  the  nativity 
appears  (says  Bourne)  it  is  usual  tor  the  common 
people  to  sing  a  Christmas  carol,  which  is  a  song 
upon  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  generally  sung 
from  the  nativity  to  the  Twelfth-day  ;  this  seems 
to  be  an  imitation  of  the  *  Gloria  in  Excelsis^  or 

•  Glory  to  God  on  high,'  which  was  sung  by  the 
angels  as  they  hovered  over  the  fields  of  Beth- 
lehem on  the  morning  of  the  nativity ;  for  even 
that  song,  as  Bishop  Taylor  observes,  was  a 

*  Christmas  carol.*  They  are  still  in  many  parts 
of  England  bawled  from  door  to  door  every  night 
during  the  season,  as  a  pretence  for  subsequently 
levying  contributions  on  the  inhabitants.  Com-* 
positions  of  this  kind  were,  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  sung  through  almost  every  town  and 
Tillage  in  the  kingdom.  This  ceremonial,  per- 
formed with  the  view  of  obtaining  that  species  of 
largess  known  under  the  name  of  Christmas 
boxes,  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Qsaffe  of  the  Catholic  priests,  who  ordered  masses 
at  this  time  to  be  made  to  the  saints  in  order  to 
atone  for  the  excesses  of  the  people;  but  as 
these  masses  were  always  purchased,  the  poor 
were  allowed  to  gather  money  with  the  view  of 
liberating  themselves  from  the  consequences  of 
the  debaucheries  of  which  they  were  enabled  to 
partake  through  the  hospitality  of  the  rich.  The 
convivial  caroli,  or  chanwnt  A  hoire^  sung  either 
by  the  company  or  by  itinerant  minstrels  during 
the  holidays,  were  of  course  of  quite  a  different 
order.  Thej  were  also  frequently  called  wassail 
■ongs,  and  may  be  traced  back  to  tbo  Anglo- 
Vorman  period.  Numerous  collections  of  these 
festive  compositions  were  published  during  the 
dxteentb  century ;  one  of  the  earliest  of  which 
^as  printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde,  in  1521,  and 
antitied  « ChristmasBe  CaroUes.*  ** 


*  Yidf)  Jeremiah,  chapter  zzxiiL,  verm  6— 26.  Iniah* 
Qha|i«eriv.,»-18;ltit.8;zi.,1, 1«.  Zeohariah.  iii..  8  • 
tWU.  Baekkl,x?iU8K.ai|iiifiL.t8.   Mioah,iv,7. 


PLUM-PUDDIMGS  AKD   MINCE-PIXS. 

This  agreeable  ptbulnm  is  also  of  very  old 
stand'Pt;.  Tusser,  among  the  articles  of  Chritt- 
mas  Huibandlie  Fare^  does  not  neglect  to  men- 
tion it;  for  instance — **G>od  drinke,  a  blazing 
fire,  beef,  mutton,  pork,  shr^^d,  or  i.inced  pies  rf 
the  best,  pudding,  pig,  veal,goo!?e,  capon,  lorkey, 
cheese,  apples,  nuts,  with  jolie  carols,"  a  pretty 
ample  provision  for  the  table  of  either  a  Lord  or 
Commoner.  Plum  pudding  and  mince  pies  are 
said  to  have  originated  in  lhet)frerings  of  the  wiae 
men  of  the  east,  of  which  their  various  ingredi- 
ents were  considered  to  be  typic  tl ;  and  the  latter 
made  long,  with  pieces  of  pa^te  over  them  in  the 
form  of  the  cratch  or  hay-rack,  in  commemorataon 
of  the  manger  is  which  our  saviour  was  laid.  Tha 
present  mince-pie  is  a  relic  of  the  Yule  cake  & 
vested  of  the  figure  which  used  formerly  to  be 
unpressed  upon  it. 

THE    WASSAIL   BOWL. 

This  was  with  our  ancestors  a  large  vessel,  out 
of  which  they  were  wont  to  imbibe  copious  liba- 
tions on  special  occasions.  When  Ilengist  and 
Horsa  firdt  visited  this  kingdom  at  the  policitatioi 
of  Vortigern,  Prince  of  the  Silure^  the  Britisk 
chief  became  deeply  enamoured  of  Rowena,  the 
beautiful  niece  of  ilengist,  who,  instructed  by  her 
uncle,  at  a  banquet  prepared  in  honor  of  Vorti- 
gern, presented  to  tlie  aged  prince  a  cup  of 
spiced  wine,  with  the  words — "  Be  of  health,  Lord 
King,"  to  which  he  annwered  through  hb  inter- 
preter, **I  drink  your  health.'*  A  passage  m 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  referring  to  this  circum- 
stance, has  been  thus  rendered  in  the  Antiquarian 
Repertory : — 

**  Health  my  Lord  Kin^.**  the  swoct  Rowena  nid, 
"  Health."  cried  the  chieftain  to  the  Saxon  maid. 
Then  gaily  rose,  and  'mid  the  concourse  wide. 
Kissed  her  hale  lips,  and  placed  her  by  his  side ; 
At  the  soft  scene  such  gentle  thoughts  abound. 
That  healths  and  kisses  'mongst  the  guests  went 
From  this  the  social  custom  took  its  rise, 
We  still  retain,  and  still  must  keep  the  priie> 

From  tiiat  period  Waes-Hael  became  the 
of  the  drinking  cups  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  afl 
their  future  entertainments.  Wessell,  wassail,  Ac, 
are  only  altered  modes  of  spelling  the  anciaBt 
waes-hael,  or  wish-health  bowls. 

CHRISTMAS  OAMB0L8. 

Our  ancestors  oonsidered  Christmas  in  ths 
double  light  of  a  holy  commemoration  and  a 
cheerful  festiral,  aiid  accordingly  distinguidied  it 
by  Tacation  from  business,  merriment,  and  hospi- 
tality. They  seemed  eagerly  benl^  make  thsm- 
sel?e8  and  CTery body, about  them  happy.  The 
great  hall  resounded  with  the  tumultuous  joys  of 
servants  and  tenants,  and  the  gambols  they  played 
serred  as  amusements  to  the  master  of  the  man* 
sion  and  his  family.  Ben  Johnson  has  giv^^i  it 
a  curious  epitome  of  these  reyels  in  his  Ma9qm 
of  ChrUtma»^  where  he  has  personified  the  seasos 
and  its  attributes.  The  cluuracters  introdooed  is 
Uiis  piece  are  Misrule,  Carol,  Mince-pie,  GaiBbsl« 
Post  and  Pair,  New  Tear's  61ft,  Mumming,  Wm- 
sail  OfTering,  and  Babie  Coche.  Of  the  cooTiwisK 
ity  which  reigned  at  this  time  of  the  Tear,  a  eo> 
rect  estimate  may  be  fbrmed  finom  a  few  Uaes  by 
the  aatiiorof  the  "  Hssperides,"  who,  in  sddrew 
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itt^  a  friend  at  Christmas,  makes  the  followlDg 
request: 

When  your  ffccps  shine 
"With  buck^me  meatc  and  capering  wine, 
iemptnVr  iw  in  eups  full  crowned, 
Until  the  roast^ni  cnrsnuts  leape 
Tor  joy  to  soe  the  fruits  yc  n»ape 
From  the  pluuip  chalice,  and  the  cnp 
Thai  tt'iupts  till  it  be  tossed  up 
•  *  •  carouse 

Till  Lib&r  PcUw*  twirls  the  house 
About  your  oars. 
Th(-n  to  the  bag-pipe  all  address. 
Till  slef'p  takejj  pW^  of  wcariin'sse; 
And  thus  throughout  the  Christmaa  pliiyes 
Trdio  the  full  twelve  hoUdayes. 

Doctor. — Stop,  Major.  I  verily  beliere  the 
Ltird  is  fast  asleep. 

Lairo. — Not  a  bit.  I  just  closed  my  een  to 
keep  them  warm ;  but  I^m  no^  ill  pleased  yeVe 
done  wi*  your  stories  aboot  Christmas.  I  say, 
mj  dear  Crabtrce,  can  you  recommend  to 
ne  some  nice  illustrated  volume  which  would 
be  suitable  as  a  New  Tear^s  gift  for  Girzy  ?  She 
has  contrived,  puir  woman,  to  fit  up  her  drawing 
room  at  Bonnie  Braes  in  a  very  tastfa'  manner, 
and  as  I  got  sax  and  three-pence  for  my  bit 
handfu*  o*  wheat  this  fall,  I  am  desirous  to  gie  her 
•omething  worth  while,  to  set  aff  her  round  table. 

Major. — Here  is  the  very  article  which  you 
deaderate.  Mr.  Hugh  Rogei^  was  so  good  as  to 
send  it  out  to  the  Shanty  for  my  inspection. 

Laird. — Eh  man,  but  it  has  got  a  braw  coat  to 
itB  back,  and  if  the  fruit  be  only  equal  to  the 
bloBsom,  it  will  be  a  windfa*  indeed.  But  mind 
ye,  before  I  open  the  covers,  that  if  the  affair  be 
onjth'mg  like  '*  The  Booh  of  Home  BeatU^^"  that 
I  saw  on  a  stationer's  counter  this  morning,  I 
would  na'  let  my  sister  touch  it  wi'  a  pair  o' 
tangs!  Just  think  o'  an  entire  volume  being 
devoted  to  sic  a  theme  as  the  leddies  of  Dollar* 
domi  LeddiefS  indeed  1  lang  nosed,  sallow- 
eomptezioned,  thorny-minded  randies,  hugely 
tbctnred  wi'  pawtriotism  and  dyspepsy  I         ^ 

Doctor. — ^Why,  you  old,  surly  Cincinnatua, 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  lose  your 
mall  modicum  of  temper  after  such  a  preposterous 
&shion.  Surely  the  dames  and  spinsters  of  the 
■e^bouring  republic  have  as  good  a  claim  to 
pictorial  and  literary  immortality,  as  thehr  Anglican 
Mtenl 

Ljjro.-I  deny  your  proposition  root  and  branch ; 
k  the  aristocratic  add  country  it  cornea  natoral- 
Bke  to  see  sculptures  and  effigies  o*  the  aristocracy, 
jost  as  natural  as  it  is  to  see  a  coronet  painted  on 
t^  door  o'  a  Duke's  shandridan.  But  the  case  is 
widely  different  in  the  United  States  o'  America. 
There  everybody  claims  to  be  as  guid  as  every- 
body—a' arefiree  and  equal,  onless  the  **  Declara- 


tion o'  Independence  "  tells  a  thundering  bouncer! 
Consequently,  (I  speak  under  correction,  as  we 
say  in  the  Presbytery,)  it  seems  to  be  a  little  short 
o'  high  treason  against  the  Sovereign  mob,  to 
stick  the  likeness  o'  a  Wall  street  usurer  s  fat  rib 
into  a  gilded  quarto,  and  omit  conferring  a  similar 
distinction  upon  the  help-mate  o'  a  gutter  o' 
oysters,  or  concocter  o'  sherry  cobblers ! 

Doctor. — Pshaw!  all  stuff  and  nonsense ! 

Major. — Craving  your  pardon,  Sangrado,  there 
is  no  small  gliroraering  of  truth  and  common 
sense  in  what  our  agricultural  omtctMhas  advanced. 

Doctor. — I  dinna'  like  to  raise  a  disturbance, 
when  the  auld  year  is  just  at  the  point  o'  death, 
but  once  for  a'  I  have  to  insist  that  ye  abandon 
that  heathenish  custom,  o'  distinguishing  me  by 
Greek  and  Hebrew  names.  Amicus  may  mean . 
an  honest  man,  or  it  may  mean  a  cheat-the- 
wuddy,  and  I  hae  nae  notion  o*  being  libelled 
even  in  the  vernacular  o'  Homer  or  Joscphus. 

Major. — I  cry  your  pardon  carieeime^  but — 

Laird. — Mahoun  tak'  the  man!  he's  at  it 
again,  and  the  word  o'  rebuke  hardly  oot  o'  my 
mouth. 

Doctor. — But  in  the  middle  of  the  meantime 
we  are  clear  forgetting  the  volume  which  is  to 
captivate  the  unsophisticated  affections  of  the 
vu*tuous  Griselda. 

Major. — ^Take  it  good  Laird,  and,  **8ee  and 
judge  for  yourself" — as  the  huxters  of  dry  goods 
and  groceries  say  in  their  appeals  to  the  koipolloi  I 

Laird. — Let  me  brighten  up  my  specs.  What ! 
The  Works  of  Sir  David  WUkiel  This  is  a 
treasure  indeed,  and  nae  mistake.  Wilkie  is  the 
Hogarth  o'  puir  auld  Scotland,  and  has  done  wi' 
the  pencil  for  her  farmers,  and  gaberlunzies,  and 
blin'  fiddlers,  what  Walter  o'  Abbotsford  bat 
accomplished  wi  the  pen. 

Doctor. — Are  the  prints  well  executed  in  this 
edition? 

MAJOR.^Remarkably  so.  The  engraver  has 
come  to  his  undertaking,  as  to  a  work  and  labour* 
of  love,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  has 
succeeded  in  preserving  the  spirit  and  essence  of 
the  originals. 

Laird. — ^Here  is  a  conflrroatioa  o'  what  yom 
are  saying.  In  my  humble  opinion  nothing  conld 
be  mair  correct  than  this  copy  o'  "  Duncan  OrayJ* 
Weel  do  I  mind  standing  for  hours  at  the  window 
o'  a  picture  shop  in  Princes  street  in  auld  Reekie, 
when  the  print  was  first  published,  and  sae  I  can 
testify  to  the  fidelity  o'  the  copy.  Oh  it  is  a  sappy 
piece  that  '*  Duncan  Gray/*  Just  look  at  the 
depth  o'  meanUig  in  the  tormented  wooer's  cono- 
tenanoe  I  It  is  plain  as  a  pike-staff  that  he  it  in 
the  tniiMoB  tlKte  between  the  finmei  o^  nriBd 
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described  in  the  following  incompankble  Tenes. 
Stop,  ni  just  siDg  them  to  yon  :— 

"  Dnnoui  fleedied  ud  Dnncttn  pn/d, 

Ha>  h*,  the  wooing  o'tj 

Meg  WM  deaf  as  AilM  Cnis» 

Ha,  ha»  the  wooing  o*t. 

Duncan  tighed  baith  ont  and  in, 
Grat  his  een  baith  bleert  and  blin', 
8pak  o*  louping  ower  a  linn- 
Ha-ha,  the  wooing  ot. 

Time  and  ohaooe  are  but  a  tidc^ 
Ha»  ha»  the  wooing  o't, 
:.  SUchtedhiveiBBairtobtdeb 

Ha,  h%  the  wooing  ot. 

Shall  lUke  a  tool,  qncih  hs^ 
Tor  a  hanchtj  hizzey  dee  f 
She  mag  go  to— France  for  met 
Ha- ha^  the  wooing  o*V 

Kajos. — ^Let  ttie  glanoe  at  the  engraTbg. 
Tee  I— the  story  is  told  even  as  you  say. 
-  Laied.— Just  look  at  Meg  I  There's  a  specimen 
o'  womankin  for  yo— weel  worth  all  the  Diana's 
o'  Ephesus,  and  Medicine  Yenns's  ten  times  orer. 
Te  can  notice  wi'  half  an  ee  that  she  has  lang 
reigned  supreme  as  the  beBe  o'  her  chu;faan,  and 
has  nae  idea  o'  strikhig  her  colours  to  Duncan  at 
the  first,  or  eren  at  the  second  time  o*  asking. 
Still  It  is  plain  the  hizzey  begins  to  foar  that  she 
has  carried  the  joke  a  trifle  too  far !  The  old  flag 
o'  insubordination  and  independence  is  manifesting 
itself  in  the  begrutten,  but  at  the  same  time 
manly  ohedc  o'  her  lorer.  It  needs  nae  Q>ae-wife 
to  prophecy  that  before  lang  she  lill  be  in  the 
foQowiog  dismal  predicament : — 

"How  it  comes  let  doctors  teU, 
Ha,  hSk  the  wooing  0% 

V  eg  grew  sidL— as  he  grew  weO, 
fia,  hK  the  wooing  ot 

flomelhipg  in  her  boeom  wrings 
TerieUef  a  sigh  she  brings ; 
And  O !  her  een,  they  spak' sio  things! 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  ot." 
Doctor.— What  a  glorious  commentator  would 
WUkie  have  made  on  the  anthology  of  North 
Britain  I  Did  he  eyer  illustrate  any  other  Scottish 

iongi 

Laird.— Yes,  tiiat  most  exquisite  baUad  "  Auld 
Bobln  Gray,"  which,  I  will  be  bound  to  say,  has 
called  forth  as  many  tears  rince  it  was  written, 
as  would  bae  floated  Noah's  ark. 

Doctor.- What  point  of  the  story  does  Sr 
David  fix  upont 

Laird.— This  unsurpassed  stansa— 

My  fWher  argued  saii^my  mother  didna'  speak. 
B  ut  she  looked  in  my  ftwje  tin  my  heart  was  fit  te  break ; 
They  gied  him  my  hand,  but  my  heart  was  ia  the  feat 
And  so  AuW  a(*4n  Gray,  he  WM  gudeman  to  me," 

jij^joa. I  much  question    whether   Wilkie 


ever  conceited  and  executed  any  thing  finer  than 
this  picture,  wliich  I  notice  is  admirably  rendered 
in  the  collection  before  us.  There  is  a  prolun- 
(Uty  of  quiet,  but  most  tragic  sorrow,  which  atm 
the  heart  like  the  flourish  of  a  funeral  trumpet  I 
Doctor.— It  is  refreshing  to  reflect  that  a  wotk 
of  such  sterUng  merit  has  been  brought  out  at  a 
rate,  which  places  it  within  the  reach  ol  almost 
eyery  one.  Mr.  Rogers,  I  trust,  will  be  enabled 
to  procure  subscribers  for  a  goodly  number  of 
copies.  Asyet,thefine  arts  are  but  at  a  low 
ebb  in  Canada  West,  and  nothing  could  tend  so 
materially  to  eleTate  and  instruct  public  taste, 
as  correct  versiooB  of  the  works  of  our  pictorial 
classics.  Pray,  Laurd,  let  me  look  once  men  at 
the  book. 

Laird.— See  that  I  get  it  back  again,  homtrmt 
It  gangs  cot  wf  me  to  Bonnie  Braes,  should 
it  be  the  only  copy  in  North  Amerioat 
Monyan  unctuous  reading  will  Orixy  and  me 
hae  o'  these  noble  pictures  during  **tlie  bag 
nights o'  winter!** 

Doctor.— A  Scottish  bull !  Bead  a  ptetatt! 
Ha!  hallhall! 

Li.iRD. — ^Hech,  sirs,  but  a  wee  thing  can  mak 
some  folk  laugh !  If  I  am  wrang^  my  expres- 
sion, I  sin  in  high  company.  The  great  Horace 
Wa]pole,when  speaking o'  Hogarth,  said— "I 
do  not  look  at  his  paintings  merely,  I  read 
them  !*  Nicher  at  that  noo !  But  the  same  idea 
whSdi  would  be  lauded  when  coming  fra  an  Eai^ 
donbtiess  6i*s  to  be  basted  like  a  bull  when  eniiB* 
dated  by  a  Int  ploughman  body  I 

Major.- Pray  Doctor,  haTO  you  looked  orer 
the  volume  which  I  lately  commended  to  your 
attention  t    I  mean  *«  i^nrtdio/  Vampirum,* 

Doctor.- I  haye,  and  with  feelings  of  con* 
tiderable  disappomtment.  The  author*s  idea,  I 
grant,  is  a  good  one.  Etherial,  the  heroine 
makes  the  discoyery,  **  that  the  immediate  result 
of  the  contract  of  marriage  had  been  a  rapid  in- 
crease of  her  own  spiritual  and  mental  mumina- 
tion,  accompanied  as  well  by  a  corresponding  de- 
cline on  the  part  of  the  husband  in  both  these 
respects.** 

Major.— In  the  hands  of  William  Ctodwin,  or 
of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Shelley,  such  a  theme  would 
have  been  pregnant  with  stirring.faitereel. 

Doctor.— True,  but  unfortunately  tiie  mantles 
of  these  great  fictlonists  have  not  Hgltted  upon 
the  shoulders  ol  Mr.  Webber,  the  engenderer  of 
the  romance  under  notice.  He  starts  the  game, 
but  can  no  more  ran  it  down,  than  a  cow  can 
climb  a  pine  tree,  and  despoil  a  crows  nest  t  The 
volume  is  an  unappetizing  dU  podrida  of  mdo 
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ttramatic  rant !    It  is  fall  of  **  sound  and  fury, 
rignifying  nothing  I" 

Laibd. — It  is  often  boen  a  marrel  to  me  how 
St  comes  to  pass  that  so  sma'  a  per  centage  o*  the 
norels  published  in  the  model  republic,  are 
wor^  mmir  than  (he  price  o*  the  paper  on  which 
they  are  pAited. 

Major, — ^Various  ressons  might  be  given  to 
aecoant  for  a  state  of  things  which  is  undeniable, 
but  in  my  opinion  the  leading  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  host  of  magazines  and  newspapers 
which  prevail  in  Dollardom. 

Laird. — ^I  canna'  say  that  I  precisely  compre- 
hend ycm. 

Major. — ^My  meaning,  I  opine,  is  pretty  ob- 
▼kms.  The  demands  made  upon  the  brains  of 
fiterary  men,  by  the  aforesaid  periodicals,  leave 
tiiera  but  fittle  time  to  construct  stores  of  am- 
bttioQS  dimensions.  Besides  novel  writing  is  a 
far  more  ancertahi  trade  than  Journalism.  Ex^ 
cept  in  the  case  of  "  big  bugs,"  who  have  acquir- 
ed a  **  marketable  name,''  booksellers  usually  de* 
eliae  to  give  a  specific  sum  in  name  of  copy 
right,  preferring  to  deal  with  authors  on  the 
iharing  system.  Thus  it  may  chance  that  the  poor 
feOow,  who,  for  six  months  has  been  slaving  and 
toiling  at  a  romanco,  will  find  that  a  Lenten  **  0,** 
denotes  the  utmost  of  his  gains  I  In  journalism, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  writer's  remuneration  is 
not  dependent  upon  any  such  contingency. 
He  rec^ves  the  price  of  his  lucre-bration  all  the 
same  whether  the  public  relish  or  turn  up  their 
noses  thereat. 

Laird. — I  begin  to  understand. 

Kajor. — The  rule  which  I  have  been  enunciat- 
ing, holds  good  in  the  old  country,  as  well  as  in 
the  land  which  boasts  of  **  the  peculiar  institu- 
tion." Almost  every  thing  in  the  shape 
readable  fiction  which  Great  Britain  has  produc( 
during  the  last  dozen  years,  appeared  first  in 
eerift!  fomu  In  proof  of  this  assertion  I  need 
only  cite  the  names  of  Bulwer,  Dickens,  Lever, 
Thackeray,  and  Warren,  who  have  all  adopted 
the  principle  of  ^'short  rAtions,and  quick  returns.^ 

DocTt»R. — A.  great  amount  of  valuable  mental 
aaterial  is  now  expendect  upon  the  newspapers 
of  the  United  States.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the 
New  York  Tribune,  hardly  a  week  elapses 
winch  does  not  witness  in  the  columns  of  that 
sheet,  one  or  more  articles  worthy  of  preserva- 
tioa  in  a  volume  of  **  elegant  extracts."  Take 
the  feflowiog  as  a  sample — 

LITTLE  JANE. 

Tarrying  a  moment  at  the  Jersey  ferry,  we  saw 
A  little  slab  of  marble  leaning  up  in  a  corner,  and 
vhaed  away  the  time  tUl  the  boat's  return  in  de- 


ciphering, through  the  shadow,   the  inscription 
and  device.    All  the  words  were 


LITTLR  JAMS. 

Two  words,  but  it  seemed  to  us  full  of  the 
simple,  unaffected  eloquence  of  the  stricken  heart 

Do  they  conjure  up  a  little  vision  of  a  blue- 
eyed,  black-eyed  treasure— somebody's  treasure- 
that  took  hearts  away  with  her  when  she  wentf 
And  are  there  not  an  empty  cradle  and  a  vacant 
chair,  and  a  tiny  frock^  and  a  pair  of  little  shoes 
laid  awiy  somewhere  in  a  till  or  drawer  ?  And 
in  the  years  to  come,  when  the  mother,  with  a 
smile  in  her  eye,  and  a  song  on  her  lip,  shall  open 
that  drawer  or  that  till,  and  see  the  little  garment 
lying  there,  how  will  the  eye  grow  dim  and  the 
song  be  hushed,  as  she  remembers  the  wearer 
that  has  triumphed  over  time,  and  through  aO 
the  changeful  years  has  remained  a  child  still, 
and  never  grown  old  at  all. 

Over  the  words  a  rose  tree  was  sculptured,  and 
the  only  bud  detached  from  the  parent  stem  was 
— what  do  you  think  f  Falling  earthwards  f  Oh, 
by  no  means— drifting  heavenward  in  some  genUe 
breath  the  sculptor  could  not  catch. 

It  seemed  to  us  a  beautiful  expression  of  it 
beautiful  thought 

Laird. — Eh,  man,  but  that's  bonnie  I  Did  ony 
o*  ye  see  my  pocket-handkerchief  lying  abootf 
A  kind  o'  dimness  has  come  into  my  een  a*  o'  a 
sudden. 

Doctor. — Has  anything  worthy  of  special  note 
in  the  novel  department  recently  issued  from  the 
London  press? 

Laird. — In  my  humble  opinion,  Merkland  ;  w 
Self-Sacrifice^  by  the  authoress  of  Pauaget  in 
the  Life  of  Mrt,  Margaret  McUtlandy  is  ane  o'  the 
maist  natural  and  life-like  stories  o'  its  class  which 
has  appeared  since  the  days  o'  my  aold  freend 
and  crony,  John  Gait 

Major — I  have  looked  into  the  afiair,  and 
must  admit  that  is  passable. 

Laird.  — We  are  getthig  oondeecending,  it 
would  appear,  in  our  auld  age !  Passable,  indeed! 
it's  mair  than  passable,  by  many  a  long'  degree 
and  that  ye  wad  doubtless  admit,  if  it  wasna  for 
your  rank  Prelacy  I  I  ken  weel  whaur  the  shoe 
pinches  your  corny  tael  It's  because  Presby- 
tejianism  is  lauded  in  Merkland  that  ye  are  sae 
costive  o'  your  commendation  I 

Major. — Far  from  it,  my  worthy  ruling  elder ! 
You  were  never  more  off  your  eggs  in  all  your 
life!  With  all  my  Prelacy— and  I  do  not  seek 
to  deny  the  "soft  impeachment" — I  can  cotton 
to  genius  whether  it  deals  with  a  manse  or  a  par- 
sonage! Fully  and  frankly  do  I  admit  that 
i/<?rjl'^aiuf  abounds  with  clever  pictures  of  Scottish 
still  life,  and  that  the  dialogue  (no  small  cona^ 
deration)  is  natural  and  characteristic ;  but— 
Laird. — I  would  hae  sworn  that  there  was  a 

derogatory  6ti<  at  the  bottom  o'  your  meal  pockl      ^T^ 
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Major. — If  yoo  will  permit  me,  I  was  going  to 
observe  that  the  plot  U  singularlj  clumsy  and  in- 
artistic, and  just  what  jou  would  expect  to  meet 
on  the  boards  of  a  minor  theatre.  Nothing  would 
be  more  forced,  I  may  almost  say,  impossible, 
than  the  manner  in  which  "  Mr.  Patrick"  con- 
trives to  escape,  for  so  many  years  the  conse- 
quences of  the  homicide  which  he  had  committed. 
Such  coin  might  pass  current  with  the  shillmg 
gallery  patrons  of  Astley's,  but  amongst  no  other 
classes  of  her  Majesty^s  snbjects. 

LuRD. — Had  Mr.  Lurasden  been  ane  o'  your 
white-socked  rectors,  FU  be  bound  to  say  that 
your  estimate  o*  the  bulk  would  hae  been  far 
mair  iavorable. 

Major. — To  demonstrate  the  injustice  of  your 
hypotheses,  I  think  that  the  character  of  that 
reverend  gentleman  is  exceeding  well  drawn.  He 
furnishes  a  fkvorable  specimen  of  what  is  called 
the  "  evangelical"  party  in  the  Scottish  establish- 
ment, and,  in  ||ct,  he  is  one  of  the  main  redeem- 
ing features  of  a  clover,  but  ill-digested  story. 

Doctor. —  As  our  communing  threatens  to 
assume  a  polemical  aspect,  I  beg  leave  to  call  a 
new  aspect. 

Major.— Here  is  unquestionably  the  book  of 
the  season. 

Laird. — That*8  a  big  word. 
Major. — Yes;  but  a  true  one.  The  work  to 
which  I  refer  is  Taylor's  Life  of  Benjamm  Robert 
Haydon,  the  greatest  historical  painter,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  England  has  produced  during 
the  last  century. 

Laird.— Haydon ! — Was  that  the  lad  that  exe- 
cuted "  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem  ?" 
Major. — The  same. 

Laird. — Man,  but  that  was  a  grand  thing  I  I 
saw  it  in  Glasgow  mair  tlian  twenty  years  ago, 
and  I  hae  never  forgotten  the  surpassing  dignity 
and,  at  the  same  time,  life-like  simplicity  of  the 
picture. 

Doctor. — Has  Taylor  done  justice  to  the 
theme? 

Major.— He  has.  Haydon  left  behind  him  a 
journal  so  copious  and  so  continuous,  as  to  form 
a  regular  autobiography,  and  witli  much  good 
taste,  the  editor  (for  Mr.  Taylor  professes  to  be 
nothing  more)  has  suffered  the  artist  to  tell, 
almost  exclusively,  his  own  tale. 

Doctor. — And  a  sad  and  dreary  tale  the  story 
of  that  life  must  be ! 

Major.— Most  true !  To  my  mind,  the  whole 
range  of  fiction  presents  nothing  more  tragic  than 
the  strange  but  bootless  fight  which  this  distin- 
guished genius  waged  from  first  to  last  against 
the  cross-sea  of  troubles  in  which  the  bark  of  his 


destiny  ever  floated  I  Always  when  he  deemed 
that  he  had  surmounted  the  most  rugsred  portion 
of  **  Hill  Difficulty,"  the  props  upon  which  be  de- 
pended gave  way,  and  he  was  thrown  back  chafe- 
ing  and  writhing,  but  still  determined  to  renew 
the  struggle. 
Laird. — And  what  was  the  upshot  f " 
Major. — Suicide  I  The  sickness  of  hope  de- 
ferred resolved  itself  into  the  cureless  fever  of 
settled  despair,  and  the  hand  which  had  added  so 
many  glorious  stones  to  the  cairn  of  high  art,  and 
so  often  struck  out  against  the  winter  tide  o£ 
misfortune,  broke  the  fretted  "  bowl**  and  loosed 
the  care-worn  "silver  cord!" 

DocTOR.~Like  Hamlet,  Haydon*8  moral  ima- 
ginings were  too  strong  for  his  physical  re- 
sources. The  acorn  expanding  burst  the  clay 
flower-pot  which  contained  itl 

Laird. — Will  ye  favor  us  wi*  an  inkling  o^  the 
career  o'  this  noble  martyr  to  the  arts  ? 

Major. — Impossible,  good  Laird  1  Yoo  nmst 
read  the  volumes  m  order  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  man,  his  aspersions,  and  disappointments. 
A  mere  abstract  would  give  but  as  imperfect  an 
idea  of  the  epic-tragedy,  as  a  few  detached  stones 
would  do  of  the  architecture  of  a  stately  palace ! 
Laird. — At  ony  rate  ye  may  gie  us  a  few 
glimpses  o*  the  man. 

Major. — Here  are  the  artisfs  reflections  at  the 
close  of  a  year,  when  his  sun,  though  frequently 
obscured,  was  not  devoid  of  cloudless  manifesta- 
tions : — 

^^  December  Slsi.  The  last  day  of  the  year 
1825.  How  many  last  days  of  years  with  sage 
reflections  do  ray  journals  coutaio!  This  year 
has  been  one  of  mingled  yarn— good  and  evil; 
but  the  good,  as  it  generally  does,  preponderated. 
I  have  to  bless  God  for  many  great  mercies  in- 
^ed.  After  being  deprived  of  my  bread  by  the 
abuse  of  the  press,  a  historical  commission  started 
up,  gave  me  an  opportunity  again  to  burst  forth, 
and  saved  us  from  ruin.  I  have  finished  it,  aad 
hope  God  will  bless  it  with  success.  On  it  de- 
pends really  my  future  subsistence,  and  my  power 
to  bring  up  my  boys  like  gentlemen.  I  am  now 
sitting  in  my  parlour  with  Milton's  Christian 
Doctrine  before  me,  reading,  and  quietly  awaiting 
the  new  year ;  in  an  hour  it  will  be  here.  1826 ! 
Shall  I  live  to  s^  1856?  Yes;  by  temperance, 
and  piety,  and  keeping  my  mind  tranquil,  and 
pursuing  my  enchanting  art.  By  God's  blessing 
I  shall ;  but  not  else.  I  think  I  may  say  I  have 
conquered  several  evil  feelings.  I  am  more  regu- 
lar; not  so  rash  or  violent.  I  have  subdued  my 
hankering  after  polenjical  controversy ;  conduct 
myself  more  as  if  const;int]y  in  the  eye  of  my 
Maker.  All  this  I  attribute  to  the  purity  of  feel- 
ing generated  by  marriage.  0  God!  for  Thy 
infinite  blessinpjs  throughout  accept  my  deep 
gratitude.  Panion  the  many  errors  my  dear  Mary 
[  and  mvself  have  been  guilty  of.  We  acknow- 
■  ledco  Thy  goodnii^M^liumbleness  and  awe. 
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Thoa  hast  blessed  us  with  another  boy.  Oh,  give 
OS  Ufe  to  protect  him  tiU  he  can  protect  himself; 
to  educate  him  in  Thy  fear  and  love,  and  make 
bhn,  with  our  other  chllarcn,  good,  virtuous,  and 
distioguished.  Grant  these  things,  for  Jc6U8 
Christ*8  sake.    Amen,  in  awe." 

Laird. — Haydou   must  hae  been  a  religious 


Major. — He  was  so,  and,  indeed,  no  one  who 
had  not  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  of 
£Tine  revelation  could  have  conceived  or  exe- 
cuted the  works  which  he  did.  The  scriptural 
inbjects  are  full  of  pictorial  devotion  and  artistic 
orthodoxy,  if  I  may  u^e  such  expressions. 

Doctor. — I  comprehend  your  meaning.  There 
xnaj  be  development  of  cant  and  mere  sentiment- 
aUsm  upon  canvas,  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit. 

Major. — The  chronicle  gets  mirker  as  we  per- 
ase  iL  There  is  something  very  afifecting  in  the 
following  entry : — 

"  81«^  December,    Another  last  day — bo  we  go 

oa  and  on.    The  sun  rises  and  sets  as  he  has 

erer  done,  while  we  rise  and  fall,  die  and  become 

earth — are  buried  and  forgotten. 

**For  want  of  a  vent,  my  mind  feels  like  a  steam- 
boiler  without  a  valve,  boiling,  struggling,  and 

foppressing,  .or  fear  of  injuring  the  interests  of 

fire  children  and  a  lovely  wife. 

**  Bitterly  I  have  wanted  and  hitensely  I  have 

eiyoyed  duri ;  g  this  year. 

January  and  February    Low  and  harassed. 

March Hard  work  and  harassed. 

April Sketched  and  harassed. 

May Ill  and  harassed. 

June Began  Alexander. 

July        Hard  at  work. 

August Hard  at  work. 

September       .     .    .     Hard  at  work. 

October Hard  at  work. 

November  ....    Brighton  and  Pctworth. 

December  ....  Finished  Alexander,  and 
more  harissed  than  ever. 
**  Thus  ends  this  year,  and  I  am  harassed  to 
death  for  paltry  debts.  My  Mary  is  well,  and 
quite  recovered :  all  the  children  are  wonderfully 
better,  and  we  have  all  passed  a  merry  Christ- 
mas. Last  year  I  was  not  harassed  in  petty 
money  matters,  but  sickness  had  seized  the  house. 
I  have  therefore  to  thank  God  sincerely  for  the 
mercy  of  my  dear  f  rally's  health,  and  hope  Ho 
will  grant  me  htreugth  to  conquer  and  bear  up 
against  ray  wants.  0  God,  grant  it  I  Grant  me 
the  means  this  ensuing  year  to  diminish  my  debts. 
Grant  me  this  time  twelvemonth  I  may  have 
deserved  less  pain  of  mind  in  that  point,  and 
may  have  it.  0  God,  protect  us,  and  grant  us 
in  that  ia  best  for  our  conduct  here,  and  our  skl- 
Tation  hereafter.    Amen, 

**Alasl  bow  unlike  the  endings  of  former 
years!  No  noble  scheme  animates  and  inspires 
me.  The  coldness  of  men  in  power — the  indif- 
ference of  the  people — the  want  of  taste  in  the 
King,  and  the  distressing  want  of  money — the 
Btaie  of  the  Academy — all,  all,  press  down  hope, 
and  freeze  up  the  most  ardent  and  enthu^iiistic 
tmaginlation* 


**  I  have  tried  the  people,  and  was  nobly  sup- 
ported. I  have  tried  the  ministers,  and  was 
coolly  sympathized  with.  I  have  tried  the  Aca- 
demy, and  cruelly  persecuted.  But  the  people 
alone  could  do  nothing.     Time — time — time. 

**  I  do  not  despond,  but  I  do  not  see  how.  1 
have  lost  my  road,  and  am  floundering  in  by- 
paths. I  see  no  more  the  light  that  led  astray. 
It  has  sunk,  and  left  me  groping — bopuig,  but 
cheerless. 

"Still  I  pray  I  may  not  die  till  the  Grand 
Style  is  felt  and  patronized.  Amen,  with  all  my 
soul.*' 

Laird. — waes  me  I  waes  me! 

Major— Like  Bunyan,  our  painter  **  lighted 
upon  a  certain  place  where  there  was  a  den," — 
in  other  words,  got  incarcerated  in  the  King's 
Bench  Prison.  The  prisoners  got  up  a  mock, 
election,  which  Haydon  thus  describes : — 

**Id  the  midst  of  this  dreadful  scene  of  afflic* 
tion,  up  sprung  the  masquerade  election — a  scene 
which,  contrasted  as  it  was  with  sorrow  and  pri- 
son walls,  beggars  all  description. 

**  Distracted  as  I  was,  I  was  perpetually  drawn 
to  the  windows  by  the  boisteroVa  merriment  of 
the  unfortunate  happy  beneath  me.  Rabelais  or 
Cervantes  alone  could  do  it  justice  with  their 
pons.  Never  was  such  an  exquisite  burlesque. 
Baronets  and  bankers — authors  and  merchants — 
young  fellows  of  fashion  and  elegance,  insanity, 
idiotism,  poverty,  and  bitter  affliction,  all  for  a 
moment  forgetting  their  sorrows  at  the  humour, 
the  wit,  the  absurdity  of  what  was  before  them. 

**  I  saw  the  whole  from  beginning  to  end.  I 
,  was  resolved  to  paint  it,  for  I  thought  it  the  finest 
subject  lor  humour  and  pathos  on  earth." 

Laird. — And  did  he  pamt  the  mad  jinks  o*  the 
puir  ne'er  do  weels  ? 

Major.— He  did,  and  I  had  the  privilege  of 
viewing  it. 

Laird. — Was  it  a  funny  thing  ? 

Major. — Funny  is  not  the  proper  word.  It 
abounds  with  humour  of  the  highest  order — hu- 
mour cognate  to  that  of  Hogarth  ;  but,  amidst 
all  the  grotesqucness  you  can  perceive  a  thread 
of  seriousness,  such  as  would  season  the  mirth 
of  a  man  whose  heart  was  sick  and  sore ! 

Doctor. — Pray  favour  us  with  the  closing 
scene. 

Major. — Listen  then. 

**17^A.  Dearest  Mary,  with  a  woman's  passion 
wishes  me  at  once  to  stop  payment,  and  close 
the  whole  thing.  I  will  finish  my  six,  under  the 
blessinjT  of  God  ;  reduce  my  expences  ;  and  hope 
His  mercy  will  not  desert  me,  but  bring  me 
through  in  health  and  viguor,  gratitude  and 
grandeur  of  soul,  to  the  etid.  In  hiiu  alone  I 
trust.  Let  my  imajxination  keep  Cp'unibus  be- 
fore my  mind  forever.  0  God,  bless  my  efforts 
with  success,  through  every  variety  of  fortune, 
and  support  my  dear  Mary  and  family.     Amen. 

•*  In  the  nioniin^,  fearii:^  that  1  should  be  in- 
volved, I  took  down  books  ilgitiii^ahigcKBW/;^^!^ 
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for  to  a  yoang  bookseller  with  a  family,  to  re- 
turn tbeni.  As  I  drore  along,  I  thought  I  might 
get  money  on  them.  1  felt  disgusted  at  such  a 
thought,  and  stopped  and  told  him  I  feared  I 
was  in  danger ;  and  as  he  might  lose,  I  begged 
him  lo  keep  them  for  a  few  days.  He  was  grate- 
tul,  and  in  the  evening  came  this  £50.  /  know 
what  I  believe. 

**  ISth.  0  God,  bless  me  through  tho  evils  of 
this  day.  Great  anxiety.  My  landlord,  Newton, 
called.  I  said,  *■  I  see  a  quarterns  rent  in  thy 
face,  but  none  from  me.'  I  appointed  to-raorrow 
night  to  see  him,  and  lay  before  him  every  iota 
of  my  position.  Goodhearted  Newton !  I  said, 
•Don't  put  in  an  execution.'  'Nothing  of  the 
of  the  sort,'  he  replied,  half  hart 

**  I  sent  the  Duke,  Wordsworth,  dear  Fred, 
and  Mary's  heads  to  Miss  Barrett  to  protect. 
I  have  the  Duke's  boots  and  hat,  and  Lord 
Grey's  coat,  and  some  more  heads. 

**20/A.  0  God,  bless  OS  all  through  the  evils 
of  this  day.    Amen. 

"  2l8t.  Slept  horridly.  Prayed  in  sorrow,  and 
got  op  in  agitation. 

"22<f.  God  forgive  me.    Amen. 
'  Fmis 
of 
B.  R.  Haydon. 

"  '.Stretch  me  no  longer  on  this  rongh  world.* 
— Lear, 

**  End  of  Twenty-sixth  Volume." 

Laird. — Did  the  catastrophe  ensue  immedi- 
ately after  that  dreary  entry  in  the  log  book  o' 
Ufe? 

Major.~To  quote  Mr.  Taylor's  words  it  "  was 
made  between  half-past  ten,  and  a  quarter  to 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  mommg  of  Monday,  the 
22nd  of  June.  Before  eleven,  the  hand  that 
wrote  it  was  stiff  and  cold  in  self-inflicted  death. 

DocTOE. — i)klas  poor  Haydon  I 

Major. — Have  you  seen  this  tragedian  who 
has  been  creating  a  species  of  furore  in  Muddy 
Little  York  r 

Doctor. — You  allude,  I  presume,  to  Couldock  f 

Major. — ^I  do. 

Doctor.— I  saw  his  Shylock,  and  was  much 
plensed  therewith. 

Laird. — Nae  sma'  commendation  frae  ane  wha 
is  aye  swearing  by  auld  Sean ! 

DocTOR.~He  is  far  from  being  mentioned  in 
the  same  day  with  that  wonderful  artist,  but  still 
is  an  actor  of  mark  and  promise.  His  portraiture 
of  the  camiveroos  ^ew,  though  rough  and  un- 
polished, is  strongly  marked  by  originality — in 
fact  it  is  his  own,  Couldock  may  yet  reach  ex- 
cellence in  his  profession— -even  at  present  he  is 
hardly  surpassed  in  the  higher  range  of  roelo* 
drama,  especially  in  such  parts  as  **  the  advo- 
cate," in  »*  Luke  Fielding"  in  the  Willow  Copse. 
His  lago  is  also  a  very  fine  bit  of  acting.  It  is, 
however,  time  to  get  on  with  our  other  buaness. 
Suppose  you  give  us  yoar  chit  chat,  Mig'or. 


Major. — Since  July  last  I  have  been  keeping 
a  species  of  gossipping  log,  wherein  I  register  dM 
memorabilia  of  the  Province.  With  permissioB 
of  this  fair  company,  I  shall  give  an  inkling  of  hi 
contents. 

Laird. — On  wi'  ye,  like  a  house  on  fire  I 

[Major  reads.'l 

A  severe  hail-storm  passed  over  Three  Rirers, 
or.  the  28th  of  June,  accompanied  with  thunder 
and  lightning.  The  stones  were,  many  of  them, 
larger  than  pigeons'  eggs,  and  fell  thick  and  fi»t 
for  fifteen  minutes.  Much  damage  was  done  to 
fruit  trees  and  vegetables. 

Oki  Saturday,  the  9th  July,  the  fine  steamer, 
the  Queen  of  the  West,  was  totally  consamed  by 
fire  at  Hamilton. 

The  Hon.  William  Allan,  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  m  Toronto,  died  on  the  11th  July,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  83.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1796. 

Three  men  were  carried  over  the  Falls  of  Nia- 
gara on  the  19th  Sept.  One  of  them,  named 
Joseph  Avery,  was  cao^t  in  a  stump  in  the 
Rapids,  in  which  position  he  remained  daring  en 
entire  day.  Being  at  length  entirely  worn  oet, 
he  finally  shared  tho  dreadful  fate  of  his  com- 
panions, io  spite  of  every  attempt  to  save  hinu 

Afler  a  shameful  delay,  the  rebuilding  of  (he 
Brock  monument  at  Queenston  has  been  com- 
menced. 

In  July  a  sharp  frost  occurred  ait  OrangeviHe, 
causing  injury  to  the  crops. 

Captain  Gaskin  sold  at  Liverpool  the  three* 
masted  schooner  Cherokee,  built  by  him  at  King- 
ston, for  about  £8000  sterling. 

The  time  for  the  payment  of  fees,  and  proof  of 
performance  of  settlement  duties  upon  locatione 
of  Crown  lands,  is  further  extended  to  the  1st  of 
August,  1864. 

Horse  stealing  largely^  preyailed  in  Weatem 
Canada  during  the  byegone  summer. 

In  all  parts  of  the  Frovmce,  the  heat  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August  was  excessire* 
Several  persons  died,  and  the  drying  up  of  weHs 
and  small  streams  caused  the  greatest  inconvenh- 
ence  to  t£e  holders  of  live  stock.  In  some  places 
farmers  had  to  drive  their  cattle  five  and  six 
miles  to  be  watered. 

The  Hon.  Louis  Hypolite  Lafontaine  was,  in 
August,  appointed  Chief  Justice  for  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  for  Lower  Canada. 

A  large  quantity  of  Bibles  were  found  bidden 
under  a  bridge  on  the  township  line  between 
Albion  and  Caledon  East  It  is  supposed  that 
the  carrier  of  them  had  been  murdered. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  A.  H.  Meyers,  Esq., 

M.P.P.  of  Trenton,  was  shot  at  and  aererely 

uigftized  Dy  vj^^^^^iN^  •' 
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wounded  by  a  man  named  Charles  Harsh.  The 
offender  being  subsequently  tried  and  conyicted, 
was  sentenced  to  fourteen  years*  confinement  in 
the  ProYincial  Penitentiary.  Meyers,  it  is  al- 
leged, had  seduced  the  sister  of  Marsh,  and  con- 
sequently public  sympathy  was  strongly  expressed 
in  his  favor. 

The  Table  Rock  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara  fell  on 
tiie  9th  of  September. 

A  bear,  weighing  two  hundred  pounds,  was 
■hot  in  Chinguacousy  in  September. 

Those  disgusting  monsters,  the  Siamese  twins, 
exhibited  themselves,  along  with  their  children, 
through  Canada  during  the  past  year. 

At  the  Provincial  show,  holden  in  Hamilton, 
MrRanney  of  Dereham  exhibited  a  cheese,  weigh- 
mg  upwards  of  half  a  ton.  It  measured  fifteen 
feet  in  circumference  and  twenty-three  inches  in 
diameter.  What  a  stud  of  night  mare$  it  will 
■table! 

Both  at  Hamilton  and  Montreal  the  Provindal 
fain  passed  off  with  signal  Mai. 

Lord  Elgin  and  family  left  Canada  for  England 
in  August.  His  lordship,  it  is  said,  will  not  rietum 
to  the  Province. 

An  insane  convict,  confined  in  the  Provincial 
Penitentiary,  subsisted  for  twenty-seven  days  on 
about  a  quart  of  water  and  half  an  ounce  of  salt 
per  diem.  When  he  resumed  his  usual  susten- 
ance, his  strength  was  very  little  impaired. 

During  the  year  1852,  the  North  American 
colonies  cost  the  mother  country  as  follows : — 
Canada,  -  •  -  -£822,203 
Nova  Scotia,  -  -  •  132,570 
New  Brunswick,  •  -  -  12,416 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  -  8,245 
Newfoundland,     •        -        -      81,100 

Total       -        -  £501,588 

The  St.  John's  Churier  gays  that  during  the 
past  two  years  a  constant  drain  of  the  population 
of  Newfoundland  has  been  going  on  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Provinces  and  the  United  States.  The 
low  price  of  produce,  and  the  dislike  which  the 
people  have  taken  to  subsist  upon  fish,  are 
stated  as  the  causes  of  the  movement. 

The  debt  of  the  city  of  Toronto  is  one  million 
dollars. 

Both  the  civil  and  military  inrestigations  into 
the  Gavazzi  riot  killing  ended  in  nothing.  The 
evidence  was  too  conflicting  to  bring  home  the 
blame  specifically  to  any  party  or  parties. 

In  October,  the  steamer  Fairy  Queen  was  lost 
fai  the  Gulf. 

Oat  of  158  newspapers  published  in  Canada, 
odv  12  are  French. 


In  October  a  monster  eagle  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  variety  was  shot  in  Fuslinch,  by  Major- 
General  Reeves.  It  measured  ten  feet  from  the 
tip  of  each  wing. 

The  Gore  powder  mill,  in  Hal  ton,  C.W.,  ex- 
ploded in  November.  The  shock  was  felt  at 
places  forty  miles  distant 

At  Kingston,  C.W.,  a  calamitous  fire  occurred 
on  the  12th  November.  Wharves  and  store- 
houses were  consumed  to  the  value  of  £30,000. 

The  Prince  Edward  Island  fisheries  have 
proved  fa4lures  during  the  past  season. 

Hugh  Scobie,  Esq.,  proprietor  of  the  BriUth 
Colonitty  died  at  Toronto  on  the  4th  of  December, 
in  the  42d  year  of  his  age. 

During  the  year  1^53,  the  following  ndlroads 
were  opened — The  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic; 
the  Northern,  from  Toronto  to  Barrie ;  the  Great 
Western,  from  Hamilton  to  Niagara  Falls  on  the 
east,  and  to  London,  on  the  west  On  the  14th 
of  September  the  first  sod  of  the  European  and 
North  American  Railway  was  turned  by  Lady 
Head  at  St  John,  New  Brunswicky^  presence  of 
25,000  spectators, 

Now,  Doctor,  while  I  take  breath,  you  may 
give  us  your  News  from  abroad. 

DocrroR. — I  will  begin,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
with  Great  Britain.    \^Doctor  reads :]  • 

GRIAT   BRITAIN. 

In  reply  to  Parliamentary  interrogations  the 
ministry  announced  that  no  orders  had  been  given 
to  interfere  in  Chinese  affairs.  It  was  also  stated 
that  the  Burmese  province  of  Pegu  had  been 
annexed  to  British  India,  by  way  of  indemnifica- 
tion for  expenses  of  the  war. 

Lord  John  Russell  has  asserted  the  unqualified 
right,  and  determination  of  Great  Britam  to 
Interfere  in  the  future  position  pf  Cuba,  stating 
that  a  revolution,  followed  up  by  seeking  shelter 
under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  would  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  annexation. 

The  success  of  the  Duls^  Industrial  Exhibition 
has  been  most  complete.  Her  Majesty  visited  it, 
and  was  received  with  the  most  profuse  demon- 
strations of  loyalty  and  attachment. 

Lord  Clarenden  shows  in  his  address  on  the 
Russian  manifesto,  that  the  invasion  of  the 
principalities  was  an  unwarrantable  violation  of 
Turkish  territory,  that  the  pretext  of  making  it, 
in  consequence  of  the  advance  of  the  fleets,  was 
false,  and  that  England  only  took  up  her  position 
by  the  side  of  Turkey  as  the  defender  of  that 
power,  on  grounds  of  justice  and  public  law. 

Intelligence  has  been  received  by  dispatches 

from   the   Arctic  expedition,    announcing   the 
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discovery  of  the  North-west  Passage.  Captain 
McCIure  has  entered  the  North  Sea  by  Behrings' 
Straits,  and  the  intelligence  received  shows  that 
he  has  reached  a  point  which  has  already  been 
attained  from  the  east.  We  propose  to  enter  on 
this  subject  fully  in  our  next  issue. 

FRANCE. 

The  premature  accouchement  of  the  Empress 
has  again  revived  the  hopes  of  all  parties  opposed 
to  the  present  Usurpation.  An  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt was  made  to  assassinate  the  Emperor,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Opera  Comique.  The  Emperor 
was,  however,  sufficiently  alarmed  to  postpone 
his  visit  to  the  south  in  consequence  of  this 
attempt,  and  the  well  grounded  reports  that 
secret  societies  have  been  formed,  in  the  south, 
for  bis  destruction,  and  the  re-establishment  of  a 
new  order  of  things,  but  whether  of  Legitimacy, 
Simple  Monarchy,  or  Republicanism,  is  not  known. 
The  French  Industrial  Exhibition  for  all  nations 
i^  to  take  place  at  Paris  in  1855. 

0      AUSTRIA.  X 

An  incident  occurred  at  Smyrna  of  importance 
to  the  relations  existing  between  this  country  and 
the  United  States.  A  Hungarian  named  Eosta 
was  forcibly  seized  in  a  cafe  and  taken  on  board 
an  Austrian  brig,  the  Austrian  Consul  having 
issued  orders  to  carry  him  away.  Captain 
Ingraham  commanding  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war 
8t,  LouU^  who  was  then  in  port,  having  learnt 
that  Kosta  had  announced  his  intention  of  be- 
coming an'  American  citizen,  and  that  he  had  an 
American  passport,  protested  aguinst  the  seizure, 
and  brouglit  his  guns  to  bear  on  the  Austrian 
brig.  An  engagement  was  prevented  by  the 
French  Consul  taking  charge  of  him  until  the 
claims  of  the  two  governments  should  be  settled. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  party  is  most 
to  blame  ;  the  Austrian  power  had  not  a  shadow 
of  right  to  seize  Kosta  on  Turkish  territory 
although  entitled  to  demand  his  surrender.  The 
interference  ot  Captain  Ingraham,  although  it 
may  have  led  to  a  beneticial  result,  was  improper 
and  outrageous  in  the  extrem^. 

On  the  I'^th  A'lgiist  the  Emperor  was  affianced 
to  the  daujirhter  of  the  Arch  Duke  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria.  The  Hungarian  Regalia,  which  dis- 
appeared during  the  war,  have  been  discovered 
buried  at  Ors^va. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  death  of  the  Q  leoMi  hns  thrown  the  various 
courts  of  Europe  into  mourning. 

UrSSIA    AND  TURKEY. 

"W<^mu?t  content  ourselves  with  merely  stating 
the  facts  connected  with  the  disagreement  which 


has  arisen  between  these  two  countries,  withost 
offering  any  comment,  or  at  least  anything  more 
than  is  actually  required.  A  long  existing  griev- 
ance, the  custodiership  ot  the  Iloly  Places  at 
Jerusalem,  was  the  first  pretence  urged  by  the 
Russian  government.  As  this,  however,  involved 
the  interests  of  both  France  and  Rome,  and  as 
the  former  of  these  powers  would  neither  concede 
her  own  rights  nor  those  of  the  Pope,  an  amicable 
arrangement  was  entered  into.  This  did  not, 
however,  suit  the  views  of  the  Russian  Emperors 
who,  misled  in  all  probability  by  the  insane 
conduct  of  the  Peace  Congress  in  England,  and 
considering  that  Louis  Napoleon  would  have 
enough  to  attend  to  in  securing  his  own  power, 
determined  to  find  some  other  cause  of  qnarrel 
against  the  Sublime  Porte.  This  was  found  in 
the  pretended  grievances  of  certain  Christians, 
resident  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  professing  the 
religion  of  the  Greek  Church. 

That  this  was  a  mere  pretext,  the  subseqneat 
conduct  adopted  by  these  very  Christians  most 
clearly  demonstrates.  The  first  cause  of  dis- 
agreement between  these  two  powers  having 
been  arranged,  Russia  advanced  her  claim  to  be 
the  protectorate  of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks 
throughout  the  Turkish  dominions.  This  claim 
was  resisted  by  the  Emperor  of  Turkey,  who  at 
the  same  time  issued  a  proclamation  confirming 
to  his  Greek  subjects  the  privileges  they  had 
enjoyed.  Prince  Menschikoff,  having  only  given 
four  days  for  the  consideration  of  his  demand, 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  left  for  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  his  proceedings  were  approved  by 
the  Czar,  who  repeated  his  demand,  giving  eight 
days  for  their  acceptance.  The  French  and 
English  fleets  were  now  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Sultan  by  the  respective  ministers  of  those 
countries,  the  Turks  making  great  preparations 
(or  war,  heartily  assisted  by  the  very  Greeks  in 
whose  behalf  the  Russian  demand  was  made. 

The  Danubiau  principalities  were  now  occupied 
by  the  Russians,  this  step  being  at  the  same  time 
accompanied  by  a  declaration  th.it  the  movement 
was  not  to  be  considered  a  **  ca«i«  belli ;"  Count 
Xesselroderepeatinghis  demand  that  MenschikoflPs 
note  should  be  accepted,  and  thi  eat ening  that 
the  Russian  troops  would,  in  case  of  refusal,  cross 
the  frontiers  of  the  Empire.  This  propcsiiion  was 
refused  by  Reochid  Pasha,  who  referred  to  the 
Firman  alreadv  issued,  and  at  the  same  time 
protested  against  the  occupaion  of  Tqrkish 
territory  by  the  Russians.  t^' 

Bus.*»ian  intentions  were  now  clearly  developed ^ 
by  the  Ukase  issued  by  the  Czir,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  hostile  position^ai^iiMed  by  the  very 
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Greeks  in  whose  cause  the  pretence  of  war  was  mediation,  the  expectation  of  which  had  pre- 
uged,  persisted  in  bis  demand,  alleging  that  hU !  vented  his  at  once  considiring  the  occupation  of 
oecupaiion  of  the  Danubian  principalities  would  the  Danubian  principalities  as  a  docl  iration  of 
prore  to  the  Porte  to  what  end  his  stubbornness  war,  and  then  in  yirtuully  siding  with  Rui^ia  by 
nnist  tend,  but  that  at  the  same  time  he  had  no  embodying  in  their  note  the  Czat's  demands, 
desire  to  precipitate  hostilities,  even  at  this  date,  •  The  Czar  now  stated  that  he  accei>ted  the  Vienna 
professing  his  willingness  to  stop  the  movements  i  note,  considerin;;  that  its  rejection  by  the  Port« 
of  his  troops,  should  he  receive  a  guarantee  that  would  be  followed  by  the  non-interference  of  the 
lbs  religiouii  and  orthodox  opinions  of  the  Greek  four  powers,  should  hostilities  ensue  on  that 
sobjects  should  be  respected.  Count  Nesjielrode  ^  rejection,  and  calling  on  them  to  preserve  their 
at  the  same  time  declared  that  by  sending  their  <  implied  promise  of  neutrality, 
fleets  to  the  DardaneUes,  England  and  France  |  j^^^;^  declared  at  the  same  time  her  mission 
bad  but  complicated  matters,  having  made  as  it ,  to  be  the  extermination  of  Pajranism,  and  that 
were  the  commencement  of  a  combined  hostile ;  those  opposing  her  in  that  sacred  mUfcion  would 
demonstration  against  Russia,  and  rendering  it '  5^  annihilated  with  those  Pagans. 
Becessary  for  Rusda  to  make  a  corresponding !  The  Sultan  now  demanded  the  evacuation  o! 
mffiUry  movement  by  the  occupation  of  the  j  the  Danubian  principalities  wiihin  a  given  period 
Danubian  principalities,  reiterating  his  declaration  |  (^  foitnisht)  stating  explicitly  that  a  negative  an- 
that  the  occupation  was  neither  a  warlike  demon- ;  gwer,  or  non-compliance,  would  be  met  by  instant 
Kration,   nor  with  any  intention  for  permanent !  hostile  movement  on  his  part.  *  A  negative  an- 


oecupancy,  but  would  cease  when  the  Czar's 
demands  were  complied  with,  should  this  not, 
however,  take  place,  the  Russian  government 
eoold  not  answer  as  to  what  the  Emperor's  refusal 
might  lead. 

Russian  pretensions  were  still  more  clesrly 
defined  by  Nesselrode*8  decUration  of  the  Csar 
being  the  virtual  protector  of  all  professing  the 
orthodox  religion  in  the  East. 

The  accusation  made  by  the  Czar  of  seeming 


swer  was  returned ;  but,  as  non-tompliance  had 
previously  furnished  grounds  foiJiostiihics,  before 
the  answer  had  been  receivedJ^Hur  was  actually 
begun.  Since  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
the  successes  of  the  Turks  by  land  have  been 
without  a  check;  bat  a  summary  of  the  pro> 
ceedings  is  out  of  the  question,  as  if  even  all  the 
various  reports  are  authentic,  the  details  wouU 
occupy  our  whole  Magazine.  There  is  no  doubt, 
1  however,  that  in  three  battles  the  Turks  have 
hostiUty  on  the  part  of  France,  was  denied  by  the  been  victorious.  One  significant  circumstance 
French  minister,  who,  at  the  same  time,  asserted  1  must  not  bo  passed  over,  the  pre-ence  of  various 
the  injustice  of  the  demands  of  Rus^^ia,  declaring  Englishmen  at  the  battle  of  Ollenitza,  the  most 
that  the  Emperor's  Firman  had  remuveJ  all  cau!*e  !»eriou8  eu^^apement  that  has  yet  taken  i)lace. 
of  complaint,  and  that  in  a  matter  so  nearly  i  The  floets  of  France  and  England  are  in  the  Bos- 
touching  the  honor  and  integrity  of  Turkey,  the  phorus,  and  there  is  no  probahility  that  war  can 
four  powers  had  not  deemed  it  advisable  to  be  pri'\eritjd,  or  that  the  leading  powers  of  Eu- 
influence  the  Porte  in  his  rejection  of  Ru^i-ian  '  rope  will  not  be  drawn  into  it.  A  severe  lesson 
interference,  having  only  taken  such  steps  as  the  |  ^eenis  to  be  im[)eniling  over  t!.e  Cz.-.r;  and  it  is 
protection  of  their  own  inteie^ts  and  the  prefer-  to  be  re;.'r»nted  that  French  and  E  ij^nsh  vacilla- 
vation  of  a  balance  of  power  rendered  absolutely  tion  should  not  have  prevented  a  les!^  cot^tly  one, 
necessary,  but  that  the  Russian  occupation  of  the  |  while  there  was  yet  time.  T!ie  po>ii!on  of  Austria 
Danubian  principalities  was  a  direct  violation  ot '  in  the  meajitinie  is  a  liuniiliatiiig  one,  lUe 
existing  treaties,  and  that  the  Porte  had  an  with  the  Roman  JCatholic  ])owers,  who  are  all  op- 
ondeoiahle  right  to  consider  this  step  as  an  act  of  po.-^ed  from  relijzious  priueiplos  to  the  claims 
war,  adding  that  the  interests  of  nations  must  be  '  atsertcd  by  tlie  Czar,  baiikiu])t  in  exchequer, 
opposed  to  the  recoLrnition  of  such  claims  or  and  clo:»ely  bound  to  Ru^-ia  by  policy,  the 
measures  as  asserted  or  taken  by  the  Czar.  I  po-^ition  of  the  young  emptror  is  by  no  means  an 

This  letter  was  followed  by  the  Emperor's  pro-  ■  enviable  one.  It  was  expected  tlut  the  next  im- 
test  against  the  Russian  occupation  of  the  Danu- '  portant  intelli;:ence  would  be  the  bombardment 
bi&a  principalities.  of  Seba-to[)ol,  the  Russian  Gibraltar  of  the  Black 

The  four  powers  drew  up  a  note  which  wa^  Sea.  The  latest  account**,  lioivov(?r,  fIiow  that 
iccepted  by  the  Czar,  but  rejected  by  tlio  Porte,  ^  the  Turks  have  sustained  to  ter'.ous  a  loss  in  the 
on  the  grounds,  that  it  enibo  lied  all  the  ^l.iiuiB  '  only  naval  en;rt^enient  that  h;is  tnKiMi  pi. ice,  that 
previously  preferred  by  tlie  C^^ir,  and  char^ni;^  ♦  it  is  scircely  to  be  hojK'd  that  tliis  c>rrr>tak*,»  place, 
hia  allies  with  mifkir  dealing,  in  firat  proposing  a  I  Some  Euglibh  prints  cha^]^J^'l^^-c^[3i^^^]^it^ 
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with  having  purposely  waited  for  a  reverse  on 
the  part  of  the  Turks,  in  order  to  interfere.  The 
bad  policy  which  destroyed  the  Turco-Egyptian 
fleet  at  Navarino  is  now  likely  to  be  felt. 

The  Turkish  tioops  are  reported  to  be  in 
the  highest  spirits,  and  assorances  of  fidelity,  ac- 
companied with  liberal  voluntary  supplies  of 
money,  are  being  poured  into  the  imperial  exche- 
quer. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Beyond  railroad  collisions  and  steamboat  acci- 
dents which  have  been  attended  with  the  most 
lamenUble  and  awful  loss  of  life,  there  has  been 
KtUe  to  record  during  the  past  six  months.  Yel- 
low fever  has  prevailed  in  the  south,  and  has  oc- 
casioned great  mortality.  Two  exploring  expedi- 
tions have  sailed,  one  for  the  purpose  of  again 
seeking  for  Franklm  ;  another  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, and  destined  for  the  south.  An  expedition 
was  sent  to  Japan  to  insist  on  the  establishment 
of  commercial  relations,  which  was  received  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  has  as  yet  been  successful 
in  its  objects. 

John  Mitchell,  tM  Irish  rebel,  made  his  escape 
from  Australia,  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco.  It 
appears  as  if  the  citizens  of  the  Union  had,  how- 
ever, enough  to  sicken  them  in  other  adven- 
turers. Mitchell,  therefore,  has  met  with  little 
favour  except  at  the  liands  of  a  few  ultra 
democrats.  We  congratulate  the  Union  on  the 
acquisition  of  so  valuable  a  subject. 

Three  very  extensive  fires  have  occurred  in 
Kew  York  within  the  last  few  weeks.  Messrs. 
Harpers,  the  most  extensive  publishing  house  in 
America,  was  totally  destroyed  on  the  10th,  and 
nearly  all  his  valuable  stock  destroyed.  His  ste- 
reotype plates,  which  were  in  vaults,  were  saved. 
The  damage  was  estimated  at  £350,000,  on 
which  there  was  an  insurance  of  £62,600.  The 
second  occurred  on  the  27th,  when  several  very 
extensive  establishments  were  destroyed,  with 
several  vessels  lying  at  the  wharves.  Among 
tHese  were  the  packet  ship  Joseph  Walker^  the 
mammoth  clipper  ship  Cheat  Republic^  loaded 
with  cotton,  and  several  other  veaaels.  The  loss 
is  estimated  at  nearly  £590,000.  The  third, 
whioh  was  in  John  Street,  destroyed  the  printing 
establishment  of  Putney  Russell,  with  several 
other  buildings.  The  loss  here  is  something 
under  £250,000. 

MEXICO. 

Santa  Anna  has  again  resumed  the  reins  of 
government;  but  so  surrounded  with  diflScultie.'' 
is  he,  that  it  is  hard  to  foretell  what  success  will 
crown  his  efforts.  There  is,  however,  very  little 
doubt  but  that  these  very  difficulties  have  been 


the  means  of  preserving  peace,  as,  on  first 
assuming  power,  his  warlike  intentions  towards 
the  United  States,  were  no  secret. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  chronicle  the  ra^ 
rious  revolutions  that  are  continually  taking 
place  in  the  minor  states  of  Southern  and  Cen- 
tral America.  One  remarkable  proposition  has, 
however,  been  broughC  forward,  that  the  five 
powers  of  Central  America,  should  unite  in  a 
customs-union,  similar  to  the  German  Zolverein. 

CHINA. 

The  Revolution  in  China  has  been,  as  fiir  m 
can  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  certaintj, 
so  £ir  successful  One  of  the  most  extraordinaiy 
features  connected  with  it  is,  that  the  leader  baa 
been  brought  up,  and  is,  a  Christian,  and  that  it  is 
his  intention  to  overthrow  the  present  idolatrous 
system  established.  Hitherto  the  proceedings  of 
the  insurgents  liave  been  unmarked  by  cruelty — . 
the  officers  forming  the  council  are  said  to  be 
Frenchmen. 

Majoe. — You  must  be  almost  hoarse,  Doctor, 
so  I  think  before  chess  we  win  have  facts.  Come, 
Laird. 

Laird. — Here  they  ate.  Pll  jnst  read  on,  and 
bad  luck  to  him  who  first  cries  "  Hold,  enough  V^ 

[Laird  reads. "] 

HEAVY  PROFITS  OF  CLEANLINESS. 

Although  but  little  sectarian  in  feeling  we  hare 
a  high  respect  for  roost  of  the  religious  sects  of 
the  age ;  yet  we  think  all  of  them  miglu  make  a 
decided  improvement  in  their  creeds,  by  em- 
bodying another  article  requiring  strict  cleanli- 
ness in  all  their  commandments.  We  once  knew 
an  eminently  pious  woman  on  whom  this  very  sub- 
ject wassttongly  enforced,  with  practical  results, 
through  a  dream.  She  was  not  only  an  enveter- 
ate  smoker,  but  suffered  the  fumes  to  operate  as 
an  antagonistic  to  cleanliness.  She  dreamed  of 
her  own  death,  and  arrived  at  the  gates  of  para- 
dise ;  but  the  registering  angel,  to  her  astonishment 
and  consternation,  was  unable  to  find  her  name. 
While  just  on  the  brink  of  despair,  it  was  at  last 
di-»covei  ed,  having  been  almost  wholly  obpcured 
by  a  thick  cloud  of  tobnc co-smoke!  This  is  a 
literal  fact,  and  this  lady  afterwards  became  wide- 
ly known  lor  her  interest  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  opposition  to  tobacco. 

It  may  seem  strant^e  to  some,  that  we  place 
t'lis  quality  in  such  distinct  prominence.  This  is 
lecauseits  benefits,  and  the  evils  of  its  con- 
trary vice,  are  so  little  felt.  It  is  only  a  proof  of 
the  wide  prevalence  of  the  evil.  In  a  moral 
point  of  view  we  have  little  to  sny.  except  the 
simple  suggestion  of  the  impossibility,  almost 
of  becoming  familiar  with  the  rubbish  and 
filth  of  an  unswept  house  and  unwashed  linen, 
without  becoming  at  the  same  time  too  little 
averse  V  the  rubbish  and  dust  of  sluggish  morali- 
Cj.  For  how  can  one  be  expected  to  attain  the 
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disoiprme  required  for  moral  puritj,  who 
It  too  lazy  to  preaerre  a  clean)  j  person. 

It  la  however,  in  an  economical  point  of  yiew 
Uiat  our  present  remarks  are  chiefly  intended. 
We  have  heard  farmers  dissuaded  from  cultivating 
neatness,  as  something  unnecessary,  and  urged  to 
demote  all  their  time  to  such  labor  as  will  yield 
immediate  profit.  Instead  of  being  embellished 
with  shrubs  and  shade  trees,  their  door-yards  must 
be  marlced  with  the  ruts  of  loaded  carts;  soap 
most  be  economized  on  wearing  apparel,  and 
aemb-brooms,  #n  the  dairy  and  kitohen*floor. 
Now,  we  hope  none  of  our  readers  will  ever 
fisten  to  such  advice  for  a  moment.  We  do  not 
b^eve  a  word  of  it. — We  have  had  oocasion  to 
▼Wt,  both  privately  and  officially,  many  of  the 
beet  fiurms  in  the  oountry, — those  which  have 
prored  pre-eminent  for  their  heavy  profits  by 
good  managementi-Hmd  without  a  single  exoej^ 
tioii,  they  were  specimens  of  neatness  throughout. 
The  door-yards  were  not  covered  with  ohips,  bar- 
rel-4ioops,  cast-off  shoes,  or  puddles  of  dish-water ; 
the  bani-yard  was  not  reeking  with  the  fumes  of 
manure  heaps  wasting  through  summer  in  the  hot 
tmn ;  nor  were  the  fences  lined  with  thistles,  briers, 
and  burdocks ;  but  every  part  showed  the  com- 
plete control  which  waa  exercised  bj  the  touch  of 
A  master,  not  only  in  raising  large  crops,  but  in 
keeping  out  all  intruders,  whether  animals,  weeds^ 
or  refuse  matter.  The  same  energy  which  pre- 
■arred  a  neat  ornamental  lawn,  kept  in  moiion 
tiie  clock-work  of  an  excellent  management 

VABM1B8*  CLUBS. 

Am  the  season  when  fknuershare  more  leisure 
Aan  at  any  other  time  of  the  year  is  approaching, 
we  wish  to  call  atteuUon  to  the  importance  of 
•ome  organized  system  of  improvement  There 
■re  abundant  &ciUties  for  becomhig  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  most  suoceesfhl  modes  of  cul- 
ture in  practice,  and  all  that  is  requisite  is  a  suffi- 
cient d^ee  of  interest  to  call  out  the  farmers, 
bring  together  theh*  knowledge,  and  form  a  Joint- 
■tock  company,  with  the  sum  total  of  each  man's 
wisdom  for  a  capitaL  Every  fiurmer  has  had  ex- 
perience, and  claims  to  have  derived  from  it  cer- 
tain rules  which  guide  him  in  his  farming ;  and  yet 
Tciy  few  are  governed  by  the  same  rules.  A  con- 
iiderable  proportion  of  fkrmers  read  more  or  less 
on  agricultural  suljects,  and  obtain  in  this  way 
Tcry  much  informi^onf  which  may  be  made  vm- 
lul  to  their  neighbours.  The  farmer  who  has  not 
obeerved  a  single  new  &ct  or  learned  any  thing 
worth  communicating  during  tiie  past  year,  must 
'  bave  been  rery  nesUgent  or  extremely  duU,  and 
certainly  needs  utcL  instruction  as  his  more  ao- 
.  tlTC  brethren  can  give  him.  Those  who  know 
meet  about  agriculture,  are  ready  and  waJting  to 
Uaim  more  fimn  the  experience  of  the  most  hum- 
.Ue  hU>crer,  and  all  may  be  alike  benefitted  by 
making  a  comoMn  fund  of  all  the  available  know- 
ledge, from  which  each  may  draw  as  he  has  occa- 
aion. 

There  are  many  adraatages  to  be  derived  from 
wen  conducted  Farmers'  Clubs.  Among  the 
more  important,  we  mention  the  following.  They 
aerve  to  create  an  inquirine  sphic,  and  lead  the 
Ihnner  to  reflect  upon  and  digest  his  observations 
and  his  reading.  When  callM  upon  for  m.  opini- 
on on  a  subject,  the  farmer  finds  that  he  has  not 


thought  upon  it  sufficiently,  or  that  his  notions 
are  in  a  crude  and  unavailable  shape,  and  the 
result  is,  that  he  goes  home  resolved  to  inform 
himself  with  regard  to  the  subject  before  another 
meeting.  Immediately  connected  with  this,  is 
the  tendency  to  accuracy  in  experiment  which 
such  associations  foster.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  member  of  the  club  satisfy  himself  with  an 
approximate  experiment  He  must  be  careful 
at  every  step,  and  precise  in  every  detail,  in  order 
to  satisfy  all  the  members  of  the  soundness  of 
his  conclusion.  The  member  of  the  club  is  more 
than  an  individual  farmer ;  he  is  one  of  an  associ- 
ate body  who  are  pledged  to  each  other's  inter- 
ests, and  laboring  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number.  He  is  a  publio-sphited  man* 
and  soon  learns  to  attach  some  importance  to  hia 
observations,  and  to  regard  himself  as  of  some 
consequence  in  the  agricultural  world.  The  club 
operates  against  that  spirit  of  isolation  and  seclu- 
sion which  is  much  too  prevalent  among  farmers. 
It  calls  them  together— ncalls  for  their  views,  and, 
gives  them  a  dignity  and  a  power  they  had  not  in 
an  unorganized  condition.  It  infuses  a  new  pur* 
pose  into  the  mind  of  every  individual  member 
namely,  that  of  doing  something  constantlv  for 
his  own  improvement,  and  tUe  progress  of  hii 
profession.  It  leads  him  to  read  more,  and  to 
read  more  carefully  and  understandingly,  and  if ' 
he  discharge  his  duties  properly,  it  assists  him 
materially  in  expressing  his  ideas.  Farmers  are 
not  wanting  in  talent,  or  natural  capacity ;  they 
need  only  practise  to  enable  them  to  explain 
to  others  clearly  and  forcibly  theh*  own  persua- 
sions ;  and  this  practice  is  afforded  by  a  cIuIk 
where  every  one  feefls  free  to  express  himself 
and  obliged  to  contribute  somethhiff  to  the 
general  fund.  The  formation  of  a  club  would 
also  enable  the  fkrmers  in  every  town  to  own  an 
agricultural  library,  and  to  hare  the  reading  of 
aO  the  best  agricultural  journals.  If  at  the  out- 
#et  twenty  famers  contribute  five  dollars  eadi, 
the  club  will  have  the  means  of  purchasing  many 
of  the  standard  works  on  agriculture,  and  with 
them  can  form  the  uuoleosof  a  library  which  can 
be  increased  as  funds  will  peroiit  Another  ad- 
vantage, which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  is  the 
beneficial  effect  which  these  club  meetings  would 
have  on  the  sons  of  fiurmers  and  the  youth  general- 
ly. They  would  be  led  to  reaard  farming  as  a  ration- 
al and  pleastnglpursuit,  rather  than  a  slavish  drudg* 
ery,  and  would  turn  their  attention  to  sCudyiiu^ 
agriculture,  and  to  observation,  instead  of  avoid* 
ing  everything  that  savors  of  the  soil. 

AN  AHXRICAN  ▲CCOUNT  OF  THS  HORTICtLTITBAL 
DXPABTICKIIT  or  TBI  PBOYIIICIAL  FAIR,  UPPIE 
OAMADA.  ' 

The  floral  haU  which  is  at  all  times  the  principal 
attraction,  was  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  ele- 
vation. It  was  one  hundred  and  twen^  feel 
long  by.  eighty  feet  broad,  forming  a  centre  haU 
about  tweotydS^ur  f^t  wide  the  whole  length,  and 
two  side  halls  also  the  whole  length  of  the  build- 
ing. The  easlem  side  hall  was  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  flowers  and  vegetables. 

There  was  a  good  display  of  annuals  and  Ver- 
benas. The  display  of  Dahlias  was  not  so  great 
There  were  some  very  tastefully  done  up  table 
bouquets.    There  was  a  very  pretty  floral  design 
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by  Mr.  Kerr's  gardener,  filled  up  in  the  diflferent 
plots  with  A-itera,  Marigolds,  Verbenas,  &c. 
There  wa3  a  fine  box  of  annuals  from  Messrs. 
Thompson  &  Mnrray,  of  the  City  Gardens,  Ham- 1 
iltOD.  Juli^e  Cuiiipbell,  of  Niagara,  had  some 
very  good  Cockscombs,  seeming'y  the  same  that 
figured  at  the  Horticultural  ^how  in  Toronto 
lately,  and  received  so  much  merited  praise.  J. 
F.  Moore,  of  Hamilton,  had  a  very  fine  display 
of  Balsams.  Er.eas  Kennedy  had  a  very  good 
collection  of  plants,  from  his  own  private  garden. 
Mr.  Flennng,  of  Toronto,  had  a  pretty  fair  collec- 
tion of  green-house  plants.  Thomas  &  Murray 
had  a  very  pretty  flowering  Jessamine,  very  use- 
ful and  suitible  for  a  hall  window ;  it  flowers  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  gives  out  a  pow- 
erful and  most  delightfully  fragrant  odor.  They 
bad  a  fine  specimen  of  Veronica,  and  a  very 
pretty  Gesneria  zebrina*  a  plant  of  beautiful  foli- 
age. The  Torenia  Asiaiica,  from  the  Barae  gar- 
dens, was  a  very  fine  specimen,  with  a  beautiful 
soft  blue  Memulone  flower.  It  grows  easily,  and 
flowers  freely ;  but  requires  a  good  deal  of  heat 
to  bring  it  to  perfection.  There  was  a  Very 
graceful  Japan  Pine  from  the  same  garden.  This 
plant  is  well  adapted  for  a  conservatory.  The 
Lantana  Ewingii,  a  flower  something  like  a  Ver- 
bena, but  more  variegated.  The  flower  first 
becomes  orange,  it  then  fades  to  a  soft  fine  pink, 
and  from  that  comes  nearly  to  a  white,  the  flowers 
appearing  in  all  their  uifi'erent  stages  in  one  plant 
at  the  same  time.  It  flowers  from  the  beginning 
of  June  all  the  way  to  winter,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  bedding  out.  It  has  been  only  recently  intro- 
daced.  There  ^as  one  plane,  a  native  of  Califor- 
nia, termed  the  Zauchneria  Californica,  with  a 
beantifal  scarlet  flower,  resembling  a  Fuschia 
•omewhat.  This  plant  is  also  well  adapted  for 
bedding  out.  J.  F.  Moore  exhibited  a  very 
healthy  Indian  Rubber  plant,  and  one  Orange 
tree,  with  one  specimen  of  the  firuit  upon  it. 
There  were  two  fine  specimens  of  Aloes,  and  a 
yery  fine  specimen  of  the  Abutilon  stratium,  with 
a  beautiful  striped  well-shaped  flower ;  a  consider- 
able variety  of  Cacti,  and  a  rather  curious  plant 
— the  .^schynautnus  zebrlna — from  the  same 
garden. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  this  hall  there  was  a 
great  display  of  cabbages,  chiefly  from  Toronto 
gardens.  There  were  also  squashes,  in  great 
Tariety ;  celery,  large  beets,  and  also  some  re- 
markably fine  table  beets.  Mr.  Leslie  showed  a 
good  collection  of  pears  atid  quinces,  of  very  fine 
quality.  In  the  western  hall  there  was  a  most 
magnificent  display  of  white  and  red  onions,  the 
fineet  by  far  that  has  yet  been  exhibited  at  any  of 
our  fairs.  There  were  some  tomatoes  of  a  very 
large  size,  but  tiot  very  tempting;  there  were 
iome  very  fine  small  ones.  There  was  a  display 
of  white  table  turnips,  very  fine.  The  capsicums 
ware  a  very  good  display.  There  were  some 
good  cauliflowers,  two  heads  especially  very  fine. 
Ihe  chicory  looked  well — it  waa^chiefly  from 
Pearls  garden,  Tonga  street  The  ourots  were 
a  very  good  display.  There  were  three  baskets 
ai  rarieties  of  vegetables.  The  Baron  da  Lon- 
ICneuil  displayed  some  very  fine  egg  phmts,  of  a 
large  size.  The  water-melons  were  ratlier  an  ordS- 
nary  display.  The  Normal  School,  Toronto,  exhi- 
Ulad  spaclmana  of  the  prodacUoa  of  the  axpaii- 


mental  garden ;  there  were  cabbages,  oats,  bariej, 
potatoes,  corn,  carrots,  beets,  mangel  wurzel, 
turnips,  &c.,  &c.,  with  a  full  report  of  the  qnaii- 
tity  raised,  and  all  the  particulars  connected  with 
the  various  specimens. 

The  peaches  were  a  very  good  display.  Ther» 
were  some  very  excellent  hot-house  grapes,  firom 
W.  U.  Boulton*s  garden.  Enoch  Turner  and  W. 
B.  Jarvis,  of  Toronto,  and  W.  P.  McLaren,  ol 
Hamilton,  had  also  some  very  fine  specimens. 
There  was  a  very  prolific  specimen  of  grapes,  wa 
think  from  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Saltfleet;  there  were 
upwards  of  forty  bunches  on  one  vine  about  three 
feet  long.  Mr.  Humphreys,  of  Toronto,  exhibited 
a  basket  of  very  excellent  Sweet  Water  grapea. 
This  was  decidedly  the  best  specimen  of  thai 
kind  of  grapes  in  the  exhibition.  There  were 
fifty-six  different  entries  of  "twelve  winter 
apples."  The  winter  table  apples  made  a  very 
good  display.  The  Ribston  Pippins  were  very 
fine.  There  were  some  excellent  baking  applee, 
from  Leslie's  Garden.  There  were  seven  enteiea 
of  twenty  ?arieties  of  apples,  some  of  them  very 
fine,  from  Leslie,  Turner,  Bruckly,  of  Hamilton, 
and  others. 

Dr.  Craige's  son  displayed  some  very  fine  spe- 
cimens of  dried  plants,  very  well  prepared.  There 
were  only  a  few  of  them  displayed,  the  greater 
part  of  them  being  left  in  the  portfolio. 

Major. — Thanks,  Laird.  I  am  not  sorry  we 
are  nearly  done.  I  smell  supper.  Whereas  Mia 
Grundy.    Laird,  ring  the  bell. 

Doctor. — While  Mrs.  Grundy  is  coming,  I 
must  bring  to  your  notice  a  new  coHection  cf 
music,  which,  for  cheapness  and  good  style  ia 
getting  up,  surpasses  anything  I  have  yet  seen  Ib 
this  country,  and,  I  may  add,  in  the  old.  The 
publisher — A.  Montgomery,  Spruce  Street,  Hew 
York — has  sent  me  the  first  four  numbers,  whi^ 
contain — "  Coming  through  the  rye ;"  "Friendly 
is  thine  air,  Rosalia ;''  "  the  Prima  Donna  valee  ;* 
•*La  valse  d'amour" — the  first  by  JuUien,  the 
second  by  Koenig.  "  The  home  where  changca 
never  come,**  and  "My  own,  my  gentle,  mo- 
ther"«  two  songs,  both  by  Glover.  The  whole 
of  that  music  coat  one  shilling  sterling.  It  is  wdl 
printed,  and  some  of  tlie  pieces  are  very  cele- 
brated.   Can  anything  be  cheaper  f 

Mrs.  GRxmDT  {who  has  entered  while  the  Dotior 
IPOS tpeoiUn^.)— Cheap,  certainly;  but  I  thlak 
that  I  know  at  cheap  a  work,  which  I  haTe 
already  mtroduced  to  you — I  mean  the  "  Monl* 
tor  of  Fashion.''  I  have  made  several  extracta 
from  it,  and  I  can  cordially  recommend  it  Aia 
you  ready,  gentleni^  for  my  gatherings  f 

MAJOR.^By  all  means.    [Mtk  Orwndy  fiMKii.] 
DncRipnoM  OF  PLATi.— BALL  oosnno. 

Jvpe  of  rich  white  satin,  with  wreath  of 
festooned  at  the  bottom.    Dress  of  figured  | 
with  a  broad  horizontal  stripe  of  pink  aatin:  low 
peinlid  body  opening  on  a  itomaoher  of  iHbila 
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satin,  the  pointed  bertke  formed  by  a  broad  and 
rich  Chantilly  lace ;  the  stomacher  is  ornamented 
by  roses  and  foliage;  a  rose  ifl  also  placed  on 
each  shoulder :  the  very  short  sleeve  is  trimmed 
with  ChantiUif  lace.  The  skirt  is  looped  up  on 
each  sde,  and  fastened  by  a  full  blown  rose  and 
foliage. 

OBSERTaTIONS  on   LONDON  AND  PARISIAN  TASHIONS 
FOR  DECKMBER,  1853. 

The  unusually  favorable  weather  we  have  been 
enjoying  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  past 
month,  has  caused  our  Artittes  det  Modes  to  pro 
dace  some  delightful  novelties  in  bonnets  and 
dotks  for  out-of-door  costume.  In  Paris,  the 
Magazink  de  la  Prksidknce,  Rue  de  la  Chauttie 
d*Aniin,  has  produced  many  charming  mantles. 

Black  lace,  deep  silk  fringes,  and  bands 
of  moire  anttqiu,  continue  to  be  the  favourite 
trimming  for  cloaks,  whether  of  velvet  or  satin : 
for  cloth  or  cashmere  stamped  velvet  is  used,  of 
which  there  are  an  endless  variety  of  patterns. 
For  dresses  for  the  promenade^  narrow  fringes 
and  black  velvet  are  used  as  trimming  for  flounces. 
For  home  costume,  earacoe  of  velvet  are  worn, 
with  silk,  poplin,  or  cashmere  skirts;  they  are 
generally  made  closing  to  the  throat. 

For  evening  dresses  a  new  material,  called 
Lama  d'orie^  will  be  much  in  favour ;  some  of 
these  have  only  one  band  to  the  flounces,  and  the 
dress  spotted  with  gold.^ 

WWRAL  UCERICAM    0BSERTATI0H8    OV    FASHIONS 
▲ND0RES8. 

The  preparations  for  the  winter  balls  and  Bol- 
ides are  already  apparent  in  the  number  of  new 
and  rich  ribbons  which  have  made  their  appear 
iDoe.  Many  of  these  new  ribbons  have  gold  and 
dver  tastefully  interwoven  in  patterns  composed 
of  flowers  of  every  hue.  The  skilful  combina- 
tion of  gold  and  silver,  renders  these  ribbons  ad- 
okably  well  adapted  for  head^lresses  during  the 
wmter.  One  of  the  most  elegant  and  dUtinguiet 
ootfaree  wo  have  seen,  was  composed  of  bine 
lUerry  velvet  ribbon  figured  with  sHver  and 
itowers.  The  ribbon,  which  was  rather  wide, 
was  diqKwed  in  a  point  which  drooped  over  the 
Ubr  on  the  left  side  of  the  head.  To  this  pobt 
were  attached  two  bows  of  the  same  ribbon  with 
iwy  short  ends.  From  the  centre  of  the  bows 
imed  silver  sprays,  which  imparted  great  bril- 
isBcy  to  the  head-dress.  So»e  of  the  new  head- 
dneses  consist  offamehoru  of  white  or  black  toUe, 
Anamented  with  embroidery  in  gold,  pMris  and 
TdreC  application. 

^  Dresses  of  black  silk  hM,ve  reoenti j  been  rary 
Btehwom.  They  are  trimmed  with  floonoes, 
Bore  or  less  richly  ornamented  with  braid  or  rol- 


vet.  Two  or  three  rows  of  blnck  velvet  ribbon, 
one  above  the  other,  are  very  Leiior;ilIy  placed 
at  the  cdjje  of  the  flounces  of  black  wiik  dresses. 
()rnim.ci»t8  of  velvet  of  an  open-woik  -irubceque 
<lei*ign,  or  of  the  p-ili.i-le  if  iKjtttrn,  aro  rieh,  the 
latter  being  some'inic-i  hi  :e  eiM^'::li  to  C'»vcr  the 
whole  flounce.  Tiimmin^'s  of  l»I.'ck  velvet  are 
very  effective  on  a  dress  of  plain  violet  or  dark- 
blue  pilk.  Trimmincrt  d  vIi>lot,  dark-n;reen  and 
diirk-bhio  velvet,  are  eriiployed  to  ornainent  black 
silk  flouncea.  It  fIjouUI  bo  l»oine  in  mind,  that 
flounces  ornamontod  with  velvet  triuimiiigs,  re- 
quire very  little  fulness. 

*' Anjonff  the  new  dresses  may  be  mentioned 
some  ot  j;roy  and  steel-color  silk,  having  flounces 
bordered  by  a  band  of  plush  woven  with  silk. 
This  plush  is  often  of  a  deeper  tint  than  that  of 
the  silk  composing  the  dress,  and  it  is  frequently 
figured.  A  dress  of  green  silk,  just  completed, 
flounces  edged  with  bands  of  plush  ornamented 
with  spots,  in  black,  maroon,  and  brown. 

'*  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  very  elegant 
dress  which  has  been  made  up.  It  consists  of 
dark-blue  silk,  and  is  without  flounces,  but  tho 
skirt  is  ornamented  with  twelve  horizontal  rows 
of  black  velvet  foliage.  The  corsajre  has  a  basque 
slit  up  at  each  side,  and  open  in  front,  the  open- 
ing being  filled  up  by  rows  of  velvet  loliage  and 
bows  of  black  velvet.  The  sleeves  are  slashed; 
having  two  openings,  the  one  above  and  the 
other  under  the  elbow,  and  the  edges  of  these 
opening?  are  united  by  travrr^es^  or  horizontal 
rows  of  velvet  and  bows  of  velvet  ribbon. 

**  Black  velvet  will,  this  winter,  certainly  bold 
its  wonted  place  among  the  favorite  materials 
for  dresses.  Some  black  velvet  dresses  aro 
made  with  the  skirt  quite  plain,  the  corsage  and 
sleeves  being  edged  with  braid  figured  with 
velvet.  One,  however,  has  the  skirt  ornamented 
with  plain  leaves  embroidered  with  bright-green 
silk.  These  leaves  are  of  graduated  pizea,  the 
smallest  being  near  the  waist  An  embroidery 
of  palm-leaves  is  carried  up  the  front  of  the  cor- 
sage, which  b  close  and  high  as  the  throat.  Tho 
sleeves  are  of  the  mousquetaire  form,  having  ro- 
vers or  turned  cuffs,  entirely  covered  with  em- 
broidered palm-leaves.  The  dress  we  have  jisl 
described  has  been  made  for  a  lady  of  rank  and  ki 
intended  to  be  worn  in  the  carriage  or  in  the  neg- 
lige home  costume. 

**  It  appears  probable  that  close  corsages  will 
be  more  prevalent  during  the  winter  months  thsa 
they  have  been  for  some  time  past.  The  open 
corsage  has  had  so  long  a  reign,  that  a  re-action 
in  favor  of  an  opposite  form  may  reasonably  bo 
looked  for." 

Bonnets  are  still  worn  back  on  the  head,  sad 
it  will  apparently  be  some  time  before  this  la- 
graoeful  style  of  wearing  the  bonnet  goes  oat  oi 
favour:  some  are  even  mistaking  this  style,  snd 
wear  the  ordinary  form  of  bonnet  thrown  back  oa 
the  head,  whereas  it  is  the  pecnlisr  form  of  Iho 
crown  which  gives  this  appearance,  by  being 
made  very  low  and  sloping  towards  the  back :  tho 
bonnets,  Tiewed  in  the  front,  have  the  form  of 
tho  brim  OTsl,  which  is  the  opposite  to  those  won 
bMt  winttr;  they  were  wide  and  had  a  flat  sppsar* 


Doaioi.— Now  for  choM.    IDoeior  fwsdb.] 
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CHESS. 
{To  CorreipondenU.) 

J.  H. ,  It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  in 

any  Problem  where  the  King  and  Eook  occupy  their 
original  squares,  it  is  lawfUlfor  the  King  to  Castle. 
Many  chess  authorities  however,  are  opposed  to  this 
rule.— 

A.  B.  p. ,  Your  Problem  admits  of  solution  in 

three  moves  by  playing  for  first  move  B  to  K  2nd.  Ch. 
Solutions  by  J.  H.  IL,  and  Esse,  are  correct}  all 
others  wrong.— 

SOLUTION  or  PBOBLXX  NO.  I. 

White.  Black. 

1.  ERF,  one  (ch.)  E  moTes. 

S.  Castles.  '     Anything. 

S.  B  or  B  mates. 

PROBLEM  No.  IL 

BT  J.   B.  0. 
BLACK. 


WHITI. 

WhiU  to  play  and  mate  in  four  mooei, 

c  hTs  S  . 
CflApm  iy.^Tbb  MoDKiuf  Writxbs  on  Ohbss. 

We  now  come  to  the  modem  treatises;  and  in 
oomparing  such  works  as  Lewises  last  edition  of 
his  Treatise  on  Chess,  Watker's  Art  of  Chess 
Play,  and  Yon  Hydebrant  der  Lasa's  Work,  with 
those  of  by-gone  times,  we  cannot  but  be  aston- 
ished at  the  rapid  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  art  during  these  last  few  years;  and  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  mainly  attribu- 
table to  the  many  cheap  publications  that  treat 
of  this  noble  pastime. 

The  Practleal  Chess  Qrammar,  by  W.  8.  Een- 
ney,  (published  in  1817,)  was  the  first  to  lead  the 
way  to  its  extended  practice  amongall  classes  of  so- 
ciety. The  thin  quarto  Tolume,  with  its  colored 
pktes,  was  at  that  time  eagerly  purchased,  and 
although  it  has  passed  through  no  less  than  fife 
editions,  it  has  been  for  some  years  out  of  print. 


In  point  of  utility,  the  Chess  Grammar  haa 
been  superceeded  by  the  elementary  works  ot 
Lewis  and  Walker ;  and  to  those  two  gentlemen 
the  Chess-pUyers  have  every  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  published  translations  of  all  the 
best  writers  mentioned  in  our  last  chapter,  and 
bis  last  treatise  is  a  work  that  cannot  be  loo 
highly  spoken  of.  Mr.  Walker  has  laboored 
hard  and  successfully  in  the  cause  of  Chess,  and 
deserves  to  be  rewarded.  Mr.  Staunton,  alao^ 
has  issued  a  couple  of  invaluable  books,  pablisli- 
ed  by  Bobn  in  his  Scientific  Library,  and  entitled 
the  Chess-player's  Handbook  and  Chess-plajet^s 
Companion ;  and  in  addition  to  these  Mr.  Bohn 
has  published  the  games  played  at  the  ChsM 
Tournament  hi  London,  during  the  year   1861. 

Periodicals  devoted  exclusively  to  Chess, 
satisfiuitorily  show  the  solid  hold  that  this  |^ 
rious  game  has  taken  in  the  homes  of  our  coun- 
trymen. The  Chess  Player's  Chronicle  haa  now 
reached  its  seventh  volume,  and  still  continiiei 
to  be  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Staunton. 

**La  I'alamede,'*  a  French  periodical,  estab- 
lished by  De  U  Bourdonnals,  and  now  under  the 
superintendence  of  M.  St.  Amant,  represents  thsi 
nation. 

In  the  Ubited  States,  a  few  years  ago,  a  Clie« 
Magazine  was  commenced,  but  it,  we  beliere, 
fell  through  after  two  or  three  volumei  had  been 
issued.  ^If  such  be  the  case,  we  hope  that  U 
may  speedily  be  revived. 

The  lUuttrated  London  Ketn^  and  BeiP$  lift 
in  London,  supply  weekly,  admirable  games  sad 
it  is  not  a  little  gratifying  to  know,  that  a  eoik- 
slderable  number  has  been  added  to  the  drorin* 
tlon  of  both  these  papers,  from  the  fitet  of  their 
having  devoted  a  portion  of  their  columns  to  the 
recording  of  Chess  Matters.  And  in  eondhakm^ 
we  may  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
Anglo^t  humble  endeavours  to  foster  a  love  of 
Chess  In  the  British  North  American  Ooionlei^ 
may  be  similarly  rewarded. 

INIOlUfl. 

ITo.  16  hy  M.  irOrvitte. 
Wmm— E  atQR  8d;  R  at  QB  sq;  Ktsaft 
E  6th  and  6th;  P  at  Q  R  6th. 

Black.— E  at  Q  Et  4th;  Q  at  E  R  6ih  ;  R  at 
E  Et  8th;  Ets  at  E  B  6th  and  Q  R  8d. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  sioms. 
yo.  17.    By  Mr.  Kling. 
Whits.— E  at  Q  Et  8th ;  R  at  E  B  sq.;  Ziet 
Q  8th;  Ps  atQ  4th,  Q  Et  6th  and  Q  R  4th. 

Black.— E  at  Q  Et  8rd;  PsatQ  8rd  and  4th; 
QEt2ndandQR4th. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  siosm. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN  MAaAZINE. 


VOL  IV,— TORONTO;  FEBRUARY,  1854.-No.  2. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR 
BSTWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THB 
UNTTBD  STATES  OP  AMERICA, 

DUBOIO  THB  TKAB8  1812,   1818,  AND  1814 

xmimR  xiT. 

For  some  time  before,  the  expeditioii  against 
Fort    Meigs   and   Fort 
fS^^i^SST^    Stephenson,    of   which 
the  result  was  so  dis- 
astrous, C^eral  Proctor  had  found  himself 
•eriouslf   embarrassed  by  the  difficulty  of 
finding  food  for  the  large  number  of  Indians 
who  had  flocked  to  his  standard.    The  stores 
of  provisions  along  the  Detroit,  which  would 
have  amply  sufficed  for  the  demand  of  his  own 
troops,  and  even  of  the  Indian  warriors,  were 
toon  exhausted  by  the  necessity  of  providing 
food,  as  well  for  these  claimants,  as  for  the 
fiunilies  of  the  Indians.   Other  circumstances, 
too,  conspired  to  increase  the  difficulty :  the 
absence  of  the  militia  firom  their  hom^  had 
materially  diminished  the  supply  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  spring  crops,  as  these  had, 
in  a  great  measure  been  neglected.    The 
American  command  of  the  lake  precluded  all 
hope  of  supplies  by  water,  and  transportation 
of  stores  by  land,  adequate  to  meet  the  demand, 
was  altogether  out  of  the  question*   The  only 
hope,  then,  Uty  in  the  arrival  of  such  reinforce- 
ments from  the  Lake  Ontario  fleet  aa  would 
enable  Captain  Barday  to  open  the  navigationr 
ofthelaketotheBritteh.   The  expectation  of 
all  was  Erected  to  this  point,  but  neither 


guns  nor  men  ^>peared,  meanwhile  the  exir 
gence  became  hourly  more  pressing.  The 
Detroit  was,  however,  launched,  the  forts 
were  dismantled  to  meet  the  emergency,  and 
these  lumbering  guns  were  fitted  in  the  best 
manner  possible  to  suit  the  ports  of  the 
Detroit^  or  as  we  should  rather  have  saidihe 
ports  were  fitted  to  receive  the  guns.  To 
complete  still  fiirther  this  botching  business, 
the  other  four  vessels  were  stripped  of  part  of 
their  armament  to  complete  the  equipment 
of  the  DHrait  Filly  seamen  had  arrived 
irom  Ontario  to  man  the  five  vessels,  with  an 
intimation  that  no  further  assistance  could  b» 
afforded,  consequently.  General  Proctor  was 
compelled  to  complete  the  manning  of  the 
fleet  by  a  detachment  of  the  41st  regiment 

With  a  fleet  manned  and  armed  in  this 
manner.  Captain  Bardaj^  found  himself  com- 
pelled by  the  pressure  of  drcomstances 
to  sidly  forth  upon  the  lake  on  the  9th 
September,  to  meet  a  well-provided  and 
almost  doubly 'superior  force.  The  result 
may  be  easily  antidpated,  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th,  the  fleets  met,  and  alter  a  bfoody 
and  hard  struggle,  during  which,  in  spite  of 
of  all  advantages,  vicUny  seemed  to  deckre 
herself  on  the  side  of  the  British,  the  whole 
British  squadron  was  captured — Captain  Bar- 
day's  letter  gives  a  tmthfhl  account  of  the 
affiur. 

fiia  Mjjesty's  lata  Ship  Detroit, 
Put-in  Bay,  Lake  IBih,  Sept  2Sd. 

Sn,— The  last  letter  I  had  Ihe  honor  of 
writing  to  you,  dated  the  •th  instant,  I  fo. 
formed  you,  thatunleaa  certain  fntimatkm 
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was  received  of  more  seamen  on  their  way  to 
AmherstbuTgy  I  shonld  be  obliged  to  sail 
with  the  squadron^  deplorably  manned  as 
it  was,  to  fight  the  enemy  (who  blockaded 
the  port,)  to  enable  us  to  get  supplies  of  pro- 
Tisions  and  stores  of  erery  descripUoD ;  so 
perfectly  destitute  of  provisions  was  the  port, 
that  there  was  not  a  day's  flour  in  the  store, 
and  the  squadron  under  my  command  were 
on  half  allowance  of  many  things,  and  when 
that  was  dono  there  was  no  more.  Such 
were  the  motives  which  iaduoed  Mi^or-gene- 
ral  Proctor  (whom  by  your  instructions  I  was 
directed  to  consult,  and  whose  wishes  I  was 
eqjoined  to  execute,  as  far  as  rebted  to  the 
good  of  the  country,)  to  concur  in  the  neces- 
sity of  a  battle  being  riiAed  und«r  the  many 
disadvantages  which  I  laboured,  and  it  now 
remains  for  me,  a  most  m<  lancholy  tasic,  to 
relate  to  you  the  uBfbrtunate  issiie  of  that 
battle,  as  weH  as  the  many  untoward  circum- 
irtancesthat  led  to  the  event  NointeUi- 
genee  of  seamen  having  arrived,  I  sailed  on 
the  9th  instant,  fhlty  expecting  to  meet  the 
enemy  next  morning,  as  they  had  been  seen 
among  the  islands;  nor  was  I  mistaken; 
soon  after  daylight  they  were  seen  in  motion 
In  Put-in-bay,  the  wind  was  then  at  S.  W. 
and  light,  giving  as  die  weather-gage.  I 
bore  up  for  them,  in  hopes  of  bringing 
them  to  action  among  the  islands,  but  that 
i^tentioB  was  soon  frustrated,  by  the  wind 
suddenly  shifting  to  the  soadi-east,  which 
brought  the  enemy  directly  to  windwurd.  The 
tine  was  fermed  according  to  a  given  plan,  so 
thai  each  thipnnght  be  supported  agamst 
the  superior  force  of  the  two  brigs  opposed 
to  them.  About  ten  the  enemy  had  cUared 
the  islands,  and  immediately  b^Mre  up,  under 
easy  saO,  in  a  line  abreast,  each  brig  being 
also  supported  by  the  small  vessels.  At  a 
quarter  before  twrive  I  coounenced  the  ao> 
tion,  by  giving  a  few  long  guns;  about  a 
quarter  past,  the  American  Commodore,  also 
supported  by  two  schooners,  one  canying 
four  long  twelve-pounders,  the  other*  kmg  82 
«nd  24pounder,  came  to  dose  action  with 
theDelroit;  the  other  a  brig  of  Che  enemy, 
apparency  desdned  to  engage  the  Que«i 
Ghariotte,  supperted  in  like  manner  by.  two 
schooners,  kept  so  for  to  windward  as  to  ren- 
der the  Qneen  Ghariotte'sSO-pounder  carron- 
ades  useless,  while  she  was  with  the  Lady 


Prevost,  exposed  to  the  heavy  and  destruc- 
tive fire  of  the  Caledonia  and  four  oth^ 
schooners  armed  with  long  and  heavy  guns, 
like  thoft  I  have  already  described.  Too 
soon,  alas!  was  I  deprived  of  the  services  of 
the  noble  and  intrepid  Captain  Finois,  who 
soon  alter  the  commencement  of  the  action 
fell,  and  with  him  fell  my  greatest  support: 
soon  after.  Lieutenant  Stokoe  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  was  struck  ^nseless  by  a  splinter, 
which  deprived  the  whole  country  of  his  ser- 
vice at  this  very  critical  period.  Provincial 
Lieutenant  Irvine,  who  then  had  charge  of 
the  Queen  Chariotte,  behaved  with  great 
courage,  but  his  experience  was  mudi  too 
limited  to  supply  the  place  of  such  an  officer 
as  Captain  Finnis,  hence  she  proved  of  for 
less  assistance  than  I  expected. 

The  action  continued  with  great  ftiry  until 
half'past  two,  when  I  perceived  my  opponent 
drop  astern,  and  a  boat  passing  from  him  to 
the  Niagara  (which  vessel  was  at  this  time 
perfectly  fresh,)  the  American  commodore, 
seeing  that  as  yet  the  day  was  against  him, 
(his  vessel  having  strud:  soon  after  he  left 
her,)  and  also  the  very  defenceless  state  of 
the  Detroit,  which  ship  was  now  a  perfect 
wreck,  principally  from  the  raking  fire  of  the 
gun  boats,  and  also  that  the  Queen  Chariotte 
was  in  such  a  situation  that  I  could  receive 
very  little  assistance  from  her,  and  the  La^ 
Prevost  being  at  this  time  too  for  to  leeward 
fipom  her  rudder  being  injured,  made  a  nobks 
and  ah»I  too  successful  an  effort  to  regain  it^ 
kir  he  bore  up,  and,  supported  by  his  small 
vessels,  passed  within  pistol  shot,  and  took  » 
raking  position  on  our  bow ;  nor  could  I  pre- 
vent it,  as  the  unfortunate  situation  of  the 
Queen  Chariotte  prevented  us  from  wearing ; 
in  attempting  it  we  fell  on  board  her.  Kj 
gallant  lieutenant  Gariand  was  now  mortally 
wounded,  and  myself  so  severely,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  deck.  Manned  as  the  ag[ua4* 
ron  was,  with  not  more  than  fi^  Brilish  ssft- 
men,  the  rest  a  mixed  crew  of  OanadiaM 
sod  aoldieis^  who  were  totally  nnacqnahited 
with  such  service,  rendered  the  loss  of  ofBcera 
more  sensibly  felt,  and  never  in  Ufj  adioa 
was  the  loss  more  serere;  every  offioer 
commanding  vessel^  and  their  secoodi^wfiCB 
either  killed  or  wounded  so  severdy.  as  to  be 
unable  to  keep  the  deck.  Lieut  BuchaBi  of 
the  Lady  Prevost,  behaved  most  nobly,  and 
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did  everything  wbidi  a  bnve  and  experienoed 
officer  ooiild  do  in  a  yesBel  armed  wit^  twelve 
pound  carronades,  against  Teesels  canrying 
kH^  guna.  I  regret  to  state  tiu4  he  was 
a»Terely  weuiided«  Lmt  Bigaall,  of  the 
Dover,  ooMMnandiag  the  Hunter,  displayed  the 
^peatttt  iatrepidtty ;  b«t  his  guns  boio^  small 
^wo^  fiHir,  and  six  pownders)  be  cotild  be  of 
BMioh  less  serrioe  than  he  wished.  Every 
oAcer  in  the  Detroit^  Shaved  in  tho  most  eae- 
eisplary  sMnaer.  Lieut  loglis  showed  such 
oilia  intrepidityy  that  I  was  fully  oonvineed 
that,  on  leaving  the  deck,  I  left  the  ship 
in  excellent  hMids;  and  for  an  account 
of  the  battle,  after  that,  I  refer  you  to 
his  letter  which  he  wrote  me,  tor  your  in- 
ibrmation. 

Mr  HofEmetster,  purser  of  the  Detroit,  nobly 
valonteered  his  services  on  deck,  and  behaved 
in  a  manner  that  reflects  the  highest  credit 
on  him.  I  regret  to  add,  that  he  is  very  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  knee.  Provincial  Lient 
Purvis,  and  the  military  officers.  Lieutenants 
Garden,  of  die  Royal  Newfoundland  Rangers, 
sod  O^Eeefe,  of  the  4l8t  regiment,  behaved  in 
a  manner  which  excited  my  warmest  appro- 
bttion;  the  few  British  seamen  I  had  behaved 
with  their  usual  intrepidity,  and  as  long  as  I 
was  on  deck,  the  troops  behaved  with  a  calm- 
■esB  snd  ooursge  worthy  of  a  more  fortunate 
issue  to  their  exertions. 

The  weath^^gage  gave  the  enemy  a  prodi- 
gious advantage,  ss  it  enabled  them  not  only 
to  choose  their  position,  but  thehr  distance 
slso^  which  they  did  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  the  carronades  of  the  Queen  Char- 
kitte  nd  Lady  Prevost  from  having  much 
effect;  while  thdr  long  guns  did  great 
execution,  particularly  against  the  Queen 
Ohvlotte.  Gapt  Peny  has  behaved  in  a 
most  humane  and  attentive  manner,  not  only 
to  myself  and  ofBoers,  but  to  all  the  wounded. 
I  trust  that  dthoogh  uDSuocessfiil,  you  will 
iq^prove  of  the  motives  tiiat  induced  me  to  sail 
Qi^er  somany  disadvantsge%  and  that  it  may 
he  hereafter  proved  that  under  such  oiroom- 
•tmcas,  the  honor  of  his  Id^jesty^  flag  has 
not  bem  tarnished.  I  endoie  the  list  of  kil* 
led  and  wounded. 

I  have  the  faonorto  be  &e. 
(Signed) 

R«  H.  Barday,  Commander, 
and  late  Senior  ofiocr. 


In  our  notes,*  Commodore  Perry*s  official 
letter  will  be  found.  This  letter  we  have 
very  little  &ult  to  find  with,  except  that  it 
contains  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  bravery 
evinced  by  Capt  Ban^y  and  his  very  inferior 
force.  This  inferionty  will  at  onoe  be  seen 
when  we  give  tho  weight  of  metal  thrown  by 
the  American  guns,  and  their  number  of 
mei^  in  opposition  to  the  Britsh  force. 

Americans.  British. 

Weight  of  metal.... lbs  928 459 

Naofmen 580 845 

Commodore  Pony's  acknowledgment  of 
this  circumstance,  although  it  might  have 
lessened  somewhat  his  daim  to  a  Nelsonio 


•  U.  a  Sohr.  Ariel,  Pot-hi-Bay.lStfa  Sept.  1819. 

Sib,— In  mj  last,  I  informed  joa  that  we  had 
captured  the  enemj*s  fleet,  on  this  lake.  I  have 
now  the  honor  to  give  joa  the  most  important 
particuUrs  of  the  a(&m :— On  the  morning  of  the 
10th  instant,  at  sun-rise,  thej  were  dis^vered 
from  Put-in-Bay,  where  I  Ulj  at  anchor,  with  the 
squadron  under  mj  command.  We  got  under 
weigh,  the  wind  light  at  S.  E.  whksh  brought  w  to 
windward;  formed  the  line,  and  bore  up.  Ai 
fifteen  minutes  before  twelve,  the  enemy  con-^ 
menced  firing;  at  five  minutes  before  twelve,  the* 
aetioa  oommenced  on  oar  part  Finding  theit^ 
fire  very  destnictive,  owing  to  their  k>ng  gana^ 
and  its  being  mostly  directed  at  the  St.  Lawrenee^  f 
made  sail,  and  directed  the  other  vessels  ta 
foltow,  for  the  purpose  of  closing  with  the  enemy 
—every  brace  and  bow  Une  being  seen  shot 
away,  she  became  unmanageable,  notwithstanding 
the  i^t  exertions  of  the  sailing-master.  In  this 
sitnatfon,  she  sustained  the  actioB  upwards  of 
two  hours,  irithin  canister  distance,,  until  every 
gun  was  rendered  useless,  and  the  ereates  part 
of  the  crew  either  killed  or  wounded.  Finding 
she  oould  ufk  longer  annoy  the  enemy,  I  left  her 
in  charge  of  Lieut.  Tamell,  who,.!  wasoonviased, 
ftom  the  bravery  ahready  diq>Iayed  by  him, 
would  do  what  would  comport  with  the  honor  of 
the  flag.  At  half  past  tvKK  the  wind  springing 
up,  O^italn  Ellk>t  was  enidded  to  bring  his 
Tessel,  the  Nkgaia,  gallantly  hiio  ck)se  action :  I 
immediatdy  went  on  board  of  her,  when  he 
antidpated  my  wish,  by  volunteering  to  bring 
the  schooners,  which  had  been  kept .  astern  by 
the  ligbtoess  of  the  wind,  into  ok)se  action. 

It  was  wil^  unspeakable  pahi  that  I  saw^  soon 
after  I  got  on  board  of  the  Niagara,  the  fiMg  of 
theSt  Lawrenoe  oome  down ;  althoo^^  I  was  per- 
fectly swisU:^  that  she  had  been  d^nded  to  the  , 
last,  aad  that  to  have  oontinued  to  make  a  show 
of  reaistaace,  would  have  been  a  wanton  saerifioe  / 
of  the  remains  of  her  brave  crew.  Rut  the  enemy 
was  not  aUe  to  take  possession  of  her,  and  dr- 
eumstanoes  soon  permitted  her  flag  again  to  be 
hoisted.  At  forty-five  minutes  past  two,  the 
signal  was  mada  for  **  cfose  action  ;**  the  Niagasa 
bSag  very  Utile  ii^red,  I  determhied  to  psaa 
through  the  enemy's  Ihie— bore  up,  and  pemod 
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▼ietory,  would  certainly  have  raised  bim  in 
the  opinion  of  erery  candid  reader. 

A  carefiil  examination  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  this  affair,  proves  that  Gapt 
Barclay  lost  the  day  from  two  causes ;  ^e 
first,  that  of  not  being  in  a  position  to  take 
possession  of  the  St  Lawrence  when  she 
■truck;  the  second,  the  unfortunate  loss  of 
the  few  naral  officers  on  board  the  fleet  This 
tact  was  particularly  dwelt  upon  in  the 
sentence  of  the  court  martial  which  was  held 
on  Capt  Barclay  and  the  surviving  officers 


and  seamen.  We  transcribe  the  aentcnet 
pronounoed  by  the  court,  ai  whidi  AdminJ 
S.  J.  Foote  was  president : 

**That  the  capture  of  his  Miuesty's  laii 
squadron  was  caused  by  the  very  defednt 
means  Gapt  Barclay  possessed  to  equip  thca 
on  Lake  ^e ;  the  want  of  a  suffident  number 
of  able  seamen,  whom  he  had  repeatedly  and 
earnestly  requested  of  &a  James  Yeo  to  bi 
sent  to  him ;  the  very  great  superiority  of  tfai 
enemy  to  the  British  squadron ;  and  the  «► 
fortunately  early  fall  of  the  superior  officers  fti 


ahead  of  their  two  Bhips,  and  a  brie,  giving  a 
raking  fire  to  them,  from  the  starboard  guns  and 
to  a  large  schooner,  and  sloop,  from  the  larboard 
ilde,  at  half  pistol-shot  distance.  The  smaller 
vessels,  at  this  time,  having  got  within  grape 
and  canister  distance,  under  the  direction  of 
Capt  Elliot,  and  keeping  up  a  well  directed  fire, 
the  two  ships,  a  brig,  and  a  schooner  and  sloop 
making  a  vain  attempt  to  escape. 

Those  officers  and  men,  who  were  immediately 
<mader  my  observation,  evinced  the  greatest 
gallantry ;  and,  I  have  no  doubt  but  all  others 
eondaeted  themselves  as  became  American 
officers  and  seamen.  Lieut  Yamell,  1st  of  the 
fit  Lawreooe,  although  several  times  wounded, 
refused  to  quit  the  deck.  Midshipman  Forest 
(doing  duty  as  Lieutenant,)  and  sailing  master 
Taylor,  wene  of  great  assistance  to  me.  I  have 
great  pain,  ia  stating  to  you  the  death  of  Lieut. 
Brook,  of  the  marines,  and  Midshipman  Lamb, 
both  of  the  Bt  Lawrence,  and  Midshipman  John 
Clark,  of  the  Seorpion ;  they  were  valuable  and 
promising  officers.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Purser,  who 
volnnteersd  his  services  on  deck,  was  severely 
wounded,  late  in  the  action.  Midshipman  Glaxton, 
•odSwartwout,  of  the  St  Lawrence,  were  severely 
wounded.  On  board  of  the  Niagara,  Lieutenants 
fmith  and  Edwards,  and  Midshipman  Webster, 
(doing  duty  as  sailing  master,)  behaved  in  a  very 
handMNne  manner.  Captain  Brevoort,  of  the 
«nBiy,  who  acted  as  a  vohinteer,  in  the  capacity 
#f  a  marine  officer,  on  board  that  Teasel,  is  an 
exeettent  and  brave  officer;  and,  with  his 
musketry,  did  great  execution.  Lieut.  Turner, 
commanding  the  Caledonia,  brought  that  vessel 
into  aotioo  in  the  most  able  manner,  and  to  an 
officer,  in  all  situations,  that  may  be  relied  on. 

The  Ariel,  Lieut.  Packet,  and  Scorpion,  sailing 
master  diamplin  were  enabled  to  get  early  into 
action,  and  were  of  great  service.  Captain  Elliot 
■peaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Mr.  Magrath, 
purser,  who  had  been  dispatched  in  a  boat,  on 
service,  previous  to  my  getting  on  board  the 
Niagara ;  and,  beinff  a  seaman,  since  the  action 
has  rendered  essential  service  in  taking  charge  of 
4me<^theprizes- 

Of  Captain  Elliot,  already  so  well  known  to  the 
'gowemment,  it  would  be  almost  superfluous  to 
speak : — in  this  action,  he  evinced  his  character- 
Mo  hravery  and  judgment ;  and,  sinoe  the  dose 
•f  the  adton,  has  f^vea  mb  the  most  able  and 


I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  you  a  return  of 
the  killed  and  wounded,  together  with  a  stat»> 
ment  of  the  relative  force  ot  the  squadronai  TKs 
Captain  and  1st  Lieutenant  of  the  Queen  Chth 
lotte,  and  Ist  Lieut,  of  the  Detroit,  were  killed. 
Captain  Barclay,  senior  officer,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  Lady  Prevost,  severely  wounded. 
The  commander  of  the  Hunter  and  Chippewa, 
slightly  wounded.  Their  loss,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  4  It 
must,  however  have  been  very  great 

I  have  caused  the  prisoners,  taken  on  the  lOtii 
inst  to  be  landed  at  Sandusky  ;  and  have  re- 
quested Gen.  Harrison  to  have  them  marched  to 
Chillicothe,  and  there  wait,  until  your  pleasoN 
shall  be  known  respecting  them. 

The  St  Lawrence  has  been  so  entirely  cat  up,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  she  should  so  into  a  sail 
harbor ;  I  have,  therefore,  directed  Lieut  TameO 
to  proceed  to  Erie,  in  her,  with  the  wounded  ef 
the  fleet ;  and  dtomantle,  and  get  her  over  tbe 
bar,  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  two  ships,  in  a  heavy  sea,  this  day  at 
anchor,  lost  their  masts,  being  much  injured  ki 
the  action.  I  shall  haul  them  into  the  inner  bay, 
at  this  place,  and  moor  them  for  the  present 
The  Detroit  is  a  remarkably  fine  ship;  andii 
very  strongly  built;  the  Queen  Charlotte  is  a 
much  superior  vessel  to  what  has  been  repre- 
sented  ;---tbe  Lady  Prevost  is  a  large,  ffiis 
schooner. 

I  also  beg  your  instructions,  respecting  the 
wounded ;  I  am  satisfied,  sir,  that  whatsver  steps 
I  might  take,  governed  by  humanity,  would 
meet  your  approbation ; — under  thto  impressioii, 
I  have  takcA  upon  myself  to  promise  Oiptab 
Barclay,  who  is  very  dangerously  wounded,  that 
he  shall  be  landed  as  near  Lake  Gntario  as 
possible ;  and.  I  had  no  doubt,  you  would  allev 
me  to  parole  him ;  he  is  under  the  imprearioo, 
that  nothing  but  leaving  thto  part  of  the  country 
will  save  hto  Ufe.  There  to  also  a  number  of 
Canadians  among  the  prisoners— many  wkt 
have  fiunilies. 

I  have  the  honor,  Ac, 

O.H.PaBiv. 
Hon.  W.  Jones,  Sec  Navy, 

The  Return  above  alluded  to  by  Commotoe 
Perry,  admits  the  American  loss  to  have  beta 
twenty-seven  kUled,  and  ninety-six  woindid— 
total  mm  haadred  and  twan^-threa. 
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tbe  action.  That  it  appeared  that  the  greatest 
ezertioiis  had  been  made  hj  detain  Barclay, 
in  equipping  and  getting  into  order  the  Teasels 
under  his  command ;  that  he  was  fully  justi- 
fied, under  the  existmg  circumstances,  in 
bringing  the  enemy  to  action ;  that  the  judg- 
ment and  gallantry  of  C^>t  Barclay  in  taking 
hi8  squadron  into  action,  and  during  the 
contest,  were  highly  conspicuous,  and  entitled 
him  to  the  highest  praise ;  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  his  Miyesiy's  late 
squadron  conducted  themaelyes  in  the  most 
gmllant  manner;  and  the  court  did  adjudge 
the  said  Captahi  Robert  Henry  Barclay,  his 
siuriTing  officers  and  men,  to  be  most  fdlly 
and  honorably  acquitted." 

A  great  deal  of  bombastive  nonsense  was 
circulated  by  the  American  press  on  the 
•object  of  Commodore  Perry's  •'  victory,"  and 
loud  was  the  crowing,  but  eren  this  was  not 
recompense  enough  for  a  gratefbl  country,  a 
resolution  was  therefore  passed  in  the  Senate 
and  House  of  RepresentatiYes  to  the  following 


«*That  the  thanks  of  Congress  be,  and  the 
nune  are  hereby  presented  to  Captain  Oliyer 
Haiard  Perry,  and  through  him  to  the  officers, 
petty  i^lcers,  seamen,  marines,  and  infantry 
■MTving  as  such,  attached  to  the  squadron 
mnder  his  command,  for  the  dedsive  and 
ca.OBioini  victoiy  gained  on  Lake  Erie  on  the 
10th  Sept,  in  the  year  1818,  otbb  a  British 

SQUADBOH  or  SUPBSIOR  rOBGB." 

In  reference  to  the*"  9up&rtor  /oroe  "  it  is 
plain  that  Congress  had  no  grounds  whaterer 
for  this  part  of  their  resolution.  No  where  in 
Commodore  Perry's  letter  will  there  be  found 
the  subtest  allusion  to  a  **  superior  force," 
and  Yankee  commanders  were  not  generally 
backward'  in  asserting  their  AiU  claim,  and 
gen^mlly  much  more  than  their  just  claims, 
to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  their 
eoanttymen.  Not  even  in  the  ready  tool  of 
govemment,  the  official  organ  at  Baltimore, 
is  there  to  be  found  such  assertions  as  could 
warrant  Che  addition  of  this  sentence.  The 
thanks  of  Congress  were  not,  however,  deemed 
sufficient,  so  the  following  fiurther  resolutions 
were  unanimously  passed : 

"  BmaJmed^  That  the  president  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  cause  gold  medals  to 
be  struck,  emblematical  of  the  action  between 
the  two  SQuadronSi  and  to  present  them  to 


Captain  Perry  and  Captain  Jesse  D.  Elliot,  in 
such  manner  as  will  be  most  honorable  te 
them,  and  that  the  president  be  farther  re- 
quested to  present  a  silver  medal  with  suitable 
emblems  and  devices  to  each  of  the  com- 
missioned officers  either  of  the  navy  or  army 
serving  on  board,  and  a  sword  to  each  of  the 
midshipmen  and  sailing  masters  who  so  nobly 
distinguished  themselves  on  that  memorable 
day. 

^'Betake I,  That  the  president  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  present  a  silver 
medal  with  like  emblems  and  devices  to  the 
nearest  male  relative  of  Lieutenant  Joe 
Brooks  of  the  marines,  and  a  sword  to  the 
nearest  male  relative  of  midshipmen  Henry 
Lamb,  and  Thomas  Clazton,  Junior,  and  te 
communicate  to  them  the  deep  regret  which 
Congress  feels  for  the  loss  of  those  gallant 
men,  whose  names  ought  to  live  in  the  recol- 
lection and  affection  of  a  grateful  country, 
and  whose  conduct  ought  to  be  regarded  a* 
an  example  to  future  generations." 

From  the  last  resoiution  it  would  appear 
that  Congress  thought  that  honor  and  medals 
were  sufficient  rewards  for  officers,  but  thai 
petty  officers  and  seamen  not  being  actuated 
by  the  same  high  spirit,  required  something 
more  substantial.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved, 
"  That  three  months'  pay  be  allowed,  exclu- 
sively of  the  common  allowance,  to  all  the 
petty  officers,  seamen,  marines  and  infantry^ 
serving  as  such,  who  so  gloriously  supported 
the  honor  of  tiie  American  flag  under  the 
orders  of  their  gsUant  commanders  on  that 
signal  occasion." 

This  was  a  curious  distinction  to  make  in  a 
country  like  the  United  States,  when  by  the 
constitution  all  men  are  declared  to  be  borm 
free  and  equal 

We  have  seen  how  the  American  Govern- 
ment rewarded  their  countrymen,  let  us  now 
enquire  into  the  reward  obtained  by  Captaim 
Barclay  from  his  country,  what  recompense 
was  made  to  him  for  the  noble  and  chivalrous 
spirit  which  urged  him  to  seek  an  enemy  two- 
fifths  his  superior.  Captain  Barclay's  appear* 
ance  at  the  Court  Martial  is  represented  te 
have  drawn  tears  from  the  spectators,  so 
mutilated  was  he.  One  arm  he  had  lost 
previously,  the  second  was  so  badly  wounded 
by  a  grape  shot,  that  it  required  artificial 
support,  besides  this  he  had  received  severdi 
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flesh  bod  J  woaods.  It  will  scarcely  be  befievod 
that,  notwithstandiog  the  flattering  senteaoe 
of  the  court,  and  tlie  seTerity  of  his  wounds, 
i^aptaio  Barday  was  oiily  pitnnoted  to  poet 
rank  in  18^,  or  nearly  ebren  years  after  tbe 
action. 

With  the  loss  of  the  British  fleet  vanished 
all  prospect  of  supplies 
lynSS^"^  ««thep  «f  men  or  pro- 
Tision6,aiid  consequently 
no  hope  remained  that  efiectual  resistance 
could  be  oflfered  to  the  adTance  of  the  enemy, 
or  to  his  occupation  not  only  of  the  Michigan 
territory,  but  also  the  western  portion  of  the 
peninsula.  In  fact  Proctor  was  at  once  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  all  his  posi- 
tions beyond  Lake  Erie,  and  by  this  abandon- 
ment he  ran  the  farther  risk  of  being  deserted 
by  his  Indian  allies.  Ahneady  had  a  Tast 
number  of  boats  been  oolleoted  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, for  the  ptupose  of  conreying  tiie  troopa, 
^^ho  had  assembled,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Forts  Sandusky  and  Meigs,  to  the  number  of 
ten  thousand  men,  across  the  Uke,  now  that 
their  success  had  left  them  undisputed  masters 
in  that  quarter,  when  General  Proctor  found 
it  essential  to  the  safety  of  his  troops  to  take 
immediate  measures  for  a  retreat  A  council 
of  war  was  held,  and  the  Indian  chiefs  invited. 
At  this  council,  Qeneral  Proctor,  after  an 
exposition  of  the  numerical  strength  of  his 
force,  of  their  position  without  provisions  or 
other  supplies,  and  the  impracticability  of 
procuring  the  actual  necessaries  for  supporting 
Hfe,  proposed  that,  as  it  was  utterly  impossible 
to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  enemy  in  over- 
whelming force,  the  forts  of  Detroit  and 
Amherstburg,  together  with  the  various  public 
buildings,  should  be  destroyed,  and  that 
the  troops  and  Indians  should  retire  on  the 
centre  division  at  Niagara.  It  is  much  to  be 
deplored  that  this  proposition  was  not  acted 
npon,  and  that  Qeneral  Proctor  suflbred  him- 
self to  be  induced  by  Tecumseth's  mingled 
reproaches  and  entreaties  to  change  his  pur- 
pose. Tecumseth's  speech,  which  follows, 
is  said  to  have  been  delivered  with  great 
energy,  and  to  have  produced  the  most  start* 
ling  effect  on  his  brother  Indians,  who  are 
described  to  have  started  up  to  a  man,  bran* 
dishing  their  tomahawks  in  a  most  menadng 
manner : — 
**  Father,— (he  thundered,)  listen  to  your 


children,  you  see  them  now  oil  before  yoa. 
The  war  before  this,  our  firitkh  fatkier,  ga.Te 
the  hatchet  to  iiis  red  children  when  our  old 
chiefs  were  alive.  They  are^now  all  dead.  In 
that  war  our  father  was  throttn  on  his  back 
by  the  Aaaericans,  and  our  fotfaer  look  tinm 
by  tbe  hand  without  our  knowledge,  and  we 
ar«  afraid  our  &ther  will  do  so  again  mt  ifaig 
time. 

"Summer  before  last,  when  I  came  fov^ 
ward  with  my  red  brethren  and  was  ready  to 
take  op  the  hatdiet  in  fiuvoor  of  ovr  Brttiflh 
ikther,  we  were  told  not  to  be  in  *  harry — 
that  he  hwinot  yet  deteradBed  to  figfat  ihb 
Americans. 

^listen!  When  war  was  dedared,  om 
fodior  stood  up  and  gave  ns  the  tomahawk, 
and  told  ns  he  was  now  ready  to  strike  the 
Americans— that  he  wanted  our  assiBlance; 
and  ho  certamly  would  get  ns  our  lands  back, 
wldeh  tiie  Americans  had  taken  from  u& 

'*  Listen !  You  told  us  at  tbe  same  time  to 
bring  forward  our  families  to  this  place — ^we 
did  so,  and  you  promised  to  take  care  of 
them,  and  that  they  should  want  for  nothing 
while  the  men  would  go  to  fight  the  enemy^- 
that  we  were  not  to  trouble  ourselves  with 
the  enemy's  garrisons — that  we  knew  noAing 
about  them,  and  that  our  fother  would  attend 
to  that  part  of  the  business.  Tou  alao  told 
your  red  children  that  you  would  tako  good 
care  of  your  garrison  here,  which  made  ov 
hearts  feel  glad. 

^'Listenl  When  we  last  went  to  the 
Rapids,  it  is  true  we  gave  youKttie  assistance. 
It  is  hard  to  figfat  pe<^e  who  live  like  ground- 
hogs. 

"  Father— Listen  t  Our  fleet  has  gone  out ; 
we  know  they  have  fought ;  we  have  heard 
the  great  guns ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  what 
has  happened  to  our  fkther  with  one  arm. 
Our  ships  hare  gone  one  way  and  we  are 
much  astonished  to  see  our  fiU;her  tying  op 
everything  and  preparing  to  run  away  the 
other,  witiiout  letting  his  red  children  know 
what  his  intenti^ms  are.  Tou  always  told  us 
to  remidn  here  and  take  care  of  our  lands ;  it 
made  our  hearts  glad  to  hear  that  was  your 
wish.  Our  great  fkther,  the  king,  w  the 
head,  and  you  represent  hhn.  Tou  always 
told  us  you  would  never  draw  your  foot  off 
British  ground ;  but  now,  father,  we  see  you 
are  drawing  back,  and  we  are  sony  to  see  our 
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fftthor  doing  so  witUout  seeing  the  enemy. 
We  must  compare  our  father  s  conduct  to  a 
fat  animal,  that  carries  its  tail  upon  its  back, 
bttt  when  afnghted,  it  drops  it  Between  its 
legs  juid  runs  o£ 

** Listen  Father!— TlM5  Americans  have  not 
yot  defeated  us  by  land;  neither  arc  we  sure 
that  they  have  Ahio  eo  by  water ;  we  there 
fere  wvah  to  remara  here,  and  fight  our 
«»eiMy«  should  they  make  their  appearance. 
if  they  defeat  w  we  wUl  thea  retreat  with 
^v  lazier, 

^  At  the  bmttie  of  the  Bapidfli,  last  Mr,  the 
▲werioBis  certainly  defeated  «8;  and  when 
we  retreated  to  our  other's  fort  at  that  place, 
tiie  gates  were  shut  agaiBst  us.  We  were 
mSoAA  that  it  wonid  now  he  the  ease;  but 
instead  ef  that  we  bow  see  eur  British  father 
frepamg  to  mardi  out  of  his  garrisoa. 

^ Esther!  Tou  hare  got  the  arms  and 
amtitunitio&  which  oar  great  father  sent  for  his 
red  children.  If  you  ha^  any  idea  of  gohig 
away,  give  them  to  as,  and  yon  may  go  in 
welcome,  for  ua  Our  lives  are  in  the  hands 
«f  the  €^eat  Spirit  We  are  determined  to 
defend  our  knda,  and  ^it  is  his  will,  we  wish 
te  leaTe  onr  hones  upon  them.^ 

The  scene  that  ensued  is  described  to  have 
been  of  tlie  most  imposing  character.  Rich- 
atdsoB^s  account  says — **  Ihe  Council  room 
was  a  laiige  lofty  building,  the  vaulted  roof  of 
Which  echoed  back  the  wild  yell  of  the  Indi- 
ans, while  the  threatening  attitude  and  diver- 
dfied  costume  of  these  latter  ibrmed  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  calm  demeanor  and  miKtary 
garb  of  the  officers  grouped  around  the  walls. 
The  iuost  prominent  feature  in  the  picture, 
howerer,  was  Tecumseth.  Habited  in  a 
dose  leather  dress,  his  athletic  proportions 
were  admirably  delineated,  whHe  a  large'plume 
ef  white  ostrich  feathers,  by  which  he  was 
generally  distmguished,  overshadowing  his 
brow,  and  contrasting  with  the  darkness  of 
bis  complexion,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  black 
and  piercing  eye,  gave  a  singuhurly  wild  and 
terrific  expression  to  his  features.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  he  could  be  terrible." 

After  some  opposition  General  Proctor  pre- 
vailed on  Tecumseth  and  his  brother  chiefe  to 
assent  to  a  second  proposal,  viz.,  to  retire  on 
the  Moravian  village,  distant  nearly  half-way 
between  Amherstburg  and  the  outposts  of  the ' 


centre  division,  and  there  await  the  approach 
of  the  enemy. 

This  conrse  of  action  having  been  dedded 
on,  the  troops  were  immediately  set  about  de- 
stroying the  fortifications,  and  various  public 
buildings  in  Detroit  and  Amherstburg,  and 
these  places  presented  for  some  time  a  scene 
of  cruel  desolation.  All  stores  that  it  was 
deemed  impossible  to  move  were  committed 
to  the  flames.  The  work  of  demofition  having 
been  completed,  and  the  baggage  waggons 
and  boats  sent  on  in  advance,  the  troops  com* 
menoed  thdr  march;  and  never  was  a  march 
set  out  on,  under  more  dispiriting  circum- 
stances. 

The  sitnation  of  the  men  was  deplorable 
in  the  extreme ;  they  had  been  for  some  time 
on  short  allowance ;  and  even  their  pay  had 
not  been  regularly  received.  Arrfears  were 
due,  to  some  for  six,  and  to  o^rs  for  nine 
months.  A  Canadian  winter  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, and  few  of  the  troops  had  blan- 
kets; to  all  greatcoats  were  a  luxury  quito 
unknown.  The  same  privations  which  they 
had  experienced  during  the  winter  of  1812 
were,  therefore,  likely  to  be  doubly  felt  during 
the  coming  season.  To  all  these  real  hard- 
ships was  joined  the  painful  certainty  that  the 
fiunilies  of  many  of  the  militia  were  exposed 
to  similair  privations  at  home. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  troops  com- 
menced thdr  retreat  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tomber,  and  proceeded  up  the  Thames,  a  river 
navigable  for  small  craft,  up  which  the  boats 
had  already  preceded  them.  On  the  27th 
die  American  fleet,  ^^  composed  of  sixteen 
vessels  of  war  and  upwards  of  one  hundred 
boats,"  received  on  board  General  Harrison's 
division,  and  landed  it,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  at  a  point  three  miles  below  Am* 
herstburg,  which  post  was  reached  just  three 
days  after  it  had  been  evacuated  by  the 
British. 

The  two  armies,  numerically  considered, 
stood  thus— The  British  retreating  force  con- 
sisted of  about  eight  hundred  and  thirty  men, 
excludve  of  five  hundred  Indians;  the  Ame- 
ricans mustered  fully  five  thousand  men. 

We  have  adopted  James's  statement  of  the 
American  force,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  at 
much  trouble  in  arriving  at  something  like  the 
truth.  "  The  number  of  American  troops," 
says  JameS|  ''with  which  €leneral  Harrison 
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80  sanguinely  expected  to  oyerthrow  General 
Proctor's  army  does  not  appear,  either  in 
General  Harrison's  letter  or  in  any  of  the  Am- 
erican accounts,  minute  as  thej  are  in  other 
less  important  particulars.  Perhaps,  bj  put- 
ting together  such  items  of  numbers  as,  in 
the  general  plan  of  concealment,  may  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  different  editors, 
we  shall  get  within  one  or  two  thousands  that 
landed  below  Amherstburg  *  without  opposi- 
tion.'" 

By  following  out  this  plan,  James  has  ar- 
rived at  the  number  which  we  have  adopted 
above. 

The  British  movements  were  extremely 
slow,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  encum- 
bered with  a  very  unnecessary  amount  of 
Wst^^  An<l>  when  they  arrived  at  the 
Moravian  village,  the  pursuing  party  was  but 
a  few  leagues  behind. 

This  village,  situated  on  a  small  plain, 
offered  every  facility  for  defence,  being  skirted 
'^  on  one  side  by  a  thick  wood  highly  fiivorable 
to  the  operations  of  the  Indians,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Thames^  while  immediately  in 
fironti  a  deep  ravine,  covered  with  brushwood, 
and  capable  of  being  commanded  by  artillery, 
presented  an  obstacle  peculiarly  unfavorable 
to  the  passage  of  cavalry,  of  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  advancing  columns  consisted. 

It  is  imposmble  to  understand  the  motives 
which  eould  have  induced  General  Proctor  to 
abandon  his  original  plan  of  making  a  stand 
at  this  point,  and  withdrawing  his  troops  into 
the  heart  of  a  wood.  It  could  scarcely  have 
been  that  he  expected  by  this  means  to  render 
the  cavalry,  of  which  reports  averred  the 
major  portion  of  the  pursuing  force  to  consist, 
comparatively  useless,  as,  had  even  General 
Proctor  been  ignorant  of  the  material  out  of 
which  the  American  cavalry  was  formed,  the 
Indians  were  not  in  the  same  state  of  ignor- 
ance, and  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  but 
that  this  very  point  was  discussed  at  the  meet- 
ing, when  Tecumseth  urged  the  impolicy  of  a 
retreat 

In  General  Harrison's  despatch*  he  says, 


•  From  mt^cT-gmh.  ffarntan  to  the  Ameriean 

ieerttaiy  at  loar, 

HeMl-qnarters,  Detroit,  Oct  9th,  1818. 

But,— Id  my  letter  Irom  Sandwich  of  the  SOth 

ultimo,  I  did  myself  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 

I  was  preparing  to  porsoe  the  enemy  the  follow< 


the  American  backwoodsman  rides  heUt&t 
than  any  other  people ;  a  musket  or  rifle  is 
no  impediment,  he  being  accustomed  lo 
cany  them  on  horseback  from  his  eartiest 
youth.  The  Indians  knew  tins  as  wdl  as 
General  Harrison,  and  it  is  not  probeble  bat 
that  they  put  General  Proctor  in  posseaskm  of 
the  &ct — so  acute  an  observer  as  Tecmnsctt 
was  not  likely  to  leave  his  commander  in  the 
dark  on  so  important  a  point  The  Britasi 
regulars  on  the  other  hand  were  Just  as  SD 
Boitedior  this  irregular  kind  of  tosh  fight- 
ing, where  their  uetics  and  previous  training 
would  be  useless,  as  their  oppooeots  wess 
the  reverse.  Taking,  then,  all  these  pointe 
mto  consideration  general  Proctor's  SMuieMnms 
are  more  and  more  difficult  to  be  aooeoatod 
for,  especially  whoi  we  remember  thai  all 
his  former  operations  had  been  aaarked  hj 
decision  and  dear-sightednesa  Riebasdsoa 
who  was  present  at  the  battle,  says  **oa  the 
5th,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  were 
within  two  miles  of  the  Moravian  village,  b«t 
in  defiance  of  that  repeated  experinoe  whkh 
should  have  taught  us  the  hopelessiwsB  cf 
combating  a  concealed  enemy,  the  tsoops 
were  ordered  to  defile  into  the  heart  of  a 
wood,  not  very  ck>se  it  is  true,  yet  throogb 
the  interstices  of  which  it  was  in^KKsible  §at 
the  view  to  extend  itself  to  a  distance  of  more 
than  twenty  paces»  much  less  to  discover  eb- 
Jeets  bearing  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the 
bark  and  foliage  of  the  trees  and  bashes,  as 
the  costume  of  the  Americans ;  whereas  ea 
the  contrary,  the  glaring  red  of  the  BritHii 
troops  formed  a  point,  in  reliei;  on  whiUi  the 
eye  could  not  fiiil  to  dwell.'^ 

James  does  not  seem  to  consider  the 
position  to  have  been  unfovouraUe.  He  sajs 
*Uhi8  position  was  considered  an  ^Ti^fBiMt 
one;  as  the  enemy,  however  numtroas  his 
force  could  not  turn  the  flank  of  the  British, 
or  present  a  more  extended  front  than 
theira^"  we  are  rather  pleased  to  be  able  to 
bring  forward  even  so  slight  a  palliation  as 
James'  opinion,  of  that  unlucky  affair,  w 
have  not  been  able  to  find  in  any  other  in* 


faig  day.  From  various  causee,  however,  I  was 
unable  to  put  the  troops  in  motion  until  the 
morning  of  the  22nd  hist,  and  then  to  take  witfi 
me  only  about  140  of  the  regular  troope-^oiiD. 
son's  mounted  regiment,  and  such  of  governor 
Selby's  volunteers  as  were  fit  for  a  rapid  aiareh. 
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■tanoe,  even  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  offered. 
Christie  says  **  this  disaster  to  the  British 
snnsi  seems  not  to  haye  been  paUiated  by 
liiese  precautions,  and  the  presence  of  mind, 
w^hich,  even  in  defeat  reflect  lustre  on  a  com- 
Mumder.  The  bridge  and  roads  in  the  rear 
of  the  retreating  arm^p  were  left  entire,  while 
Us  progress  was  retarded  by  a  useless  and 
^cambroiii  load  of  baggage.  Whether  the 
omission  sprang  from  an  erroneous  contempt 
of  the  enemy,  or  from  disobedience  of  the 
Ofxlers  of  the  commanding  officer  is  not  well 


the  whole  amoaatine  to  aboat  8500  men.  To 
general  M'Arthar,  (with  aboat  700  effectives)  the 
protecting  of  this  place  and  the  sick  was  com- 
miUed ;  general  Cass's  brigade,  and  the  corps  of 
lieBtenaDt-coL  Ball  were  left  at  Sandwich,  with 
orders  to  follow  me  as  soon  as  the  men  received 
their  knapsacks  and  blankets,  which  had  been 
left  on  an  island  in  Lake  Erie. 

The  unavoidable  delay  at  Sandwich  was  at- 
tended with  no  disadvantage  to  us.  General 
Proctor  had  posted  himself  at  Dalson*B,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  Thames,  (or  Trench)  66  miles 
from  this  place,  which  I  was  informed  he  intended 
to  fortifv,  and  wait  to  receive  roe.  He  mast  have 
iMlieved,  however,  that  I  had  no  disposition  to 
follow  him,  or  that  he  had  secared  my  cootino- 
anoe  here,  bj  the  reports  that  were  circulated 
that  the  Indians  woald  attack  and  destroy  this 
place  upon  the  advance  of  the  army,  as  he  ne- 
glected the  breaking  up  the  bridges  antil  the 
night  of  the  8nd  instant  On  that  night  oar 
army  reached  the  river,  which  is  26  miles  from 
Sandwich,  and  is  one  of  four  streams  crossing  our 
route,  over  all  of  which  are  bridges;  and  they 
being  deep  and  muddy,  are  rendered  unfordabU 
for  a  conriderable  distance  into  the  country. 
The  bridffo  here  was  found  entire ;  and  in  the 
moraine  I  proceeded  with  Johnson's  regiment  to 
save,  if  possible,  the  others.  At  the  second 
bridge,  over  a  branch  of  the  river  Thames,  we 
were  fortunate  enough  to  capture  a  lieutenant  of 
dragoons  and  11  privates,  who  had  been  sent  bv 
general  Proctor  to  destroy  them.  From  the  pri- 
soners, I  learned  that  the  third  bridge  was  broken 
up,  and  that  the  enemy  had  no  certain  informa- 
tion of  oar  advance.  The  bridge  having  been 
imperfectly  destroyed,  was  soon  repair^  and 
the  army  encamped  at  Drake's  Farm,  four  miles 
below  Dalsoa's. 

The  river  Thames,  along  the  banks  of  which 
our  rout6  lay,  is  a  fine  deep  stream,  navigable 
for  vessels  cif  a  considerable  burthen,  after  the 
passage  of  the  bar  at  its  mouth,  over  which  there 
is  six  and  a  half  feet  of  water. 

The  baggage  of  the  army  was  brought  ftt>m 
Detroit  in  boats,  protected  by  three  gun-boats, 
which  commodore  Perry  had  furnished  for  the 
porpose,  as  well  as  to  cover  the  passage  of  the 
army  over  the  Thames,  or  the  mouths  of  its  tri- 
butary streams;  the  bank  being  low  and  the 
country  generally  (prairies)  as  mr  as  Dalson's, 
these  vessels  were  well  cateulated  fbr  that  purpose 
Above  Dalson's,  however,  the  character  of  the  riv- 


understood."  We  are  however  anticipating^ 
as  we  have  not  yet  given  an  account  of  the 
battle,  if  we  may  so  call  it  ^ 
The  disposition  of  the  troops  is  a  point  disputed 
One  author  asserts  that  the  line  formed  an  ob- 
tnse  an^e;  Thompson,  that  the  line  was 
straight  Christie  strange  to  say  gives  ap 
Proctor's  position,  the  identical  one  which 
we  hare  been  lamenting  that  he  did  not  oo 
cupy.  Richardson  was  present  on  the 
occasion,  as  he  was  taken  prisoner  on  the 
field  of  battle ;  following  him,  therefore,  wo 


er  and  adjacent  country  is  considerably  changed* 
The  former,  though  still  deep,  is  very  narrow, 
and  its  banks  high  and  woody.  The  commodore 
and  myself,  therefore,  agreed  upon  the  proprie^ 
(Cleaving the  boats  under  the  guard  of  160  in^ 
fantry ;  and  I  determhied  to  trust  to  fortane  and 
the  bravery  of  my  troops  to  effect  the  passage 
of  the  river.  Below  a  place  called  Ghatham, 
and  four  miles  above  Dalson's,  is  the  thvd  un- 
fordable  branch  of  the  Thames;  the  bridge  over 
its  mouth  had  been  taken  up  by  the  Indians,  as 
well  as  that  at  McGregor's  Hills,  one  mile  above. 
Several  hundred  of  the  Indians  remained  to  dis- 
pute our  passage ;  and  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
advanced  guara,  commenced  a  heavv  fire  from 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  creek,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  river.  Believine  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy  was  there,  I  halted  the  army,  formed  in 
order  of  battle,  and  brought  up  our  two  6-pouud* 
ers  to  cover  the  party  that  were  ordered  to  cover 
the  bridffe.  A  fow  shot  fh>m  those  pieces  soon 
drove  off  the  Indians,  and  enabled  us  in  two 
hours  io  repair  the  bridge  and  cross  the  troops. 
Colonel  Johnson's  mounted  regiment,  being  upon 
the  right  of  the  army,  had  seized  the  remams  of 
the  bridge  at  the  mills  under  a  heavy  fire  firom 
the  Indians.  Our  loss  upon  this  occasion  was 
two  killed,  and  three  or  four  wounded ;  that  of 
the  enemy  was  ascertahied  to  be  considerably 
greater.  A  house  near  the  bridge,  containing  a 
very  considerable  number  of  muskets  had  been 
set  on  fire;  but  it  was  extinguished  by  our 
troops,  and  the  ^arms  saved.  At  the  first  form 
above  the  bridge,  we  found  one  of  the  enemy^ 
vessels  on  fire,  loaded  with  anns,  ordnance,  and 
other  valuable  stores ;  and  learned  they  wQre  a 
few  miles  a-head  of  us,  still  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  with  a  great  body  of  Indians.  At 
Bowies'  Farm,  four  miles  firom  the  bridge,  we 
halted  for  the  night,  found  two  other  vessels  and 
a  Uurge  distillery  filled  with  ordnance,  and  other 
valuable  stores,  to  an  immense  amount,  in  flames; 
it  was  hnpossible  to  put  out  the  fire ;  two  24- 
pounders,  with  their  carriages,  were  taken,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  ball  and  shells  of  various 
sUes.  The  army  was  put  in  motion  eariy  on  the 
morning  dT  the  5th.  I  pushed  on  in  advance 
with  the  mounted  regiment,  and  requested  go- 
vemor  Shelby  to  follow  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible with  the  infkniry.  The  governor's  zeal, 
and  that  of  his  men,  enabled  them  to  keep  up 
with  the  cavdrv,  and  by  nine  o'clock  we  were  at 
Arnold's  millsi  having  taken  hi  the  course  of  thrs 
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may  safbly  record  tfast  the  British  were 
<kawn  up  in  line,  in  a  wood,  not  a  very  great 
distance  from  the  Moravtm  settlement^  with 
the  Indians  oa  the  right,  and  a  six  pounder 
on  the  left 

The  whole  British  force  thus  drawn  up 
Amounted  to  four  hundred  and  seventy  siit. 
^iginally  it  numbered  about  eight  hundred 
mnd  fi>rty — but  of  these  one  handred  aod 
seventy  four  had  been  just  captured  in  the 
haitteaux,    and    nearly   one  .  hundred    and 


morning,  two  gon-boato  and  seTeral  batteam, 
loaded  with  proriaioDB  and  ammanitioa* 

A  rapid  bend  of  the  river  at  Arnold's  mills, 
affords  the  only  fording  to  be  met  with  for  a  con- 
siderable dbtance ;  but  upon  examination,  it  was 
found  too  deep  for  the  infantry.  Having,  how- 
ever, fortunately  taken  two  or  three  boats,  and 
some  Indian  canoes,  on  the  spot,  and  obUging 
the  horsemen  to  take  a  footman  behind  each,  the 
whole  were  safely  crossed  by  12  o'clock.  Eight 
miles  from  the  crossing  we  passed  a  £um,  where 
a  part  of  the  British  troops  had  encamped  the 
night  before,  under  the  command  of  colonel  War- 
burton.  The  detachment  with  general  Proctor 
was  stationed  near  to,  and  fronting  the  Moravian 
town,  four  miles  higher  up.  Being  now  certainly 
near  the  enemy,  I  directed  the  advance  of  John- 
son's regiment  to  accelerate  their  march  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  intelligence.  The  ofBcer 
oommandmg  it,  in  a  short  tune,  sent  to  inform 
me,  that  his  progress  was  stopped  by  the  enemy, 
who  were  formed  across  our  luie  of  march.  One  of 
the  enemy's  waggoners  being  also  taken  prisoner, 
fW>m  the  information  received  from  him,  and  my 
own  observation,  assisted  by  some  of  my  officers, 
I  soon  ascertained  enough  of  their  position  and 
order  of  battle,  to  determine  that  which  it  was 
proper  for  me  to  adopt. 

I  have  the  honour  herewith  to  enclose  you  my 
general  order  of  the  27th  ult.  prescribing  the 
order  of  march  and  of  battle,  when  the  whole  of 
the  army  should  act  together.  But  as  the  num- 
ber and  description  of  ue  troops  had  been  essen- 
tially changed,  since  the  issuing  of  the  order,  it 
became  necessary  to  make  a  corresponding  alter- 
ation in  their  disposition.  From  the  place  where 
our  army  was  last  halted,  to  the  Moravian  town, 
a  distanoe  of  about  three  miles  and  a  half,  the 
toad  passes  through  a  beech  forest  without  any 
clearing,  and  for  the  first  two  miles  near  to  the 
river.  At  from  2  to  800  yards  from  the  river,  a 
swamp  extends  parallel  to  it,  throughout  the 
whole  distance.  The  Uitermediate  ground  is 
dry,  and  although  the  trees  are  tolerably  thick,  it 
is  in  many  places  clear  of  underbrush.  Across 
this  strip  of  land,  their  left  appuytd  upon  the 
river,  supported  by  artillery  placed  in  the  wood, 
their  right  in  the  swamp,  covered  by  the  whole 
of  their  Indian  force,  the  British  troops  were 
drawn  up. 

The  troops  at  my  disposal  consisted  of  about 
120  regulars,  of  the  27th  re^ment,  five  brigades 
sf  Kentucky  voluoteer  miliua^iniautry,  under  his 
esceUency  governor  Shelby,  averaging  less  than 


seweaty  were  either  in  the  hoepit^  or  were 
on  duly  guarding  the  U^ggage. 

The  American  ibrce,  even  by  their  own 
admission,  mustered  twelve  hundred  cavalry, 
nineteen  hundred  and  fidvinfanlry,  and  somt 
one  hundredand  fifty  Indians,  thuH,  exclusiTe 
of  officers,  out-numbering  Proctor's  fores 
seven-fold.  General  Harrison  drew  up  bis 
forces  in  two  lines,  and  commenced  the  at- 
tack by  a  simuitaneous  charge  on  boiii  Briti^ 
and  Indians^  in  both  cases  the  first  cfaaiige 


600  men,  and  ooloael  Johnson's  regiment  ef 
mounted  infantry,  making,  in  the  whcde  an  sg^ 
gregate  somethmg  above  8000.  No  disposition 
of  an  army  oppc«ed  to  an  Indian  force  can  be 
safe,  unless  it  is  secured  on  the  flanks  and  in  the 
rear.  I  had  therefore  no  difficulty  in  arranging 
the  infantry  conformably  to  my  general  order  S 
battle.  General  Trotter's  brigade  of  50O  men 
formed  the  front  line,  his  right  upon  the  road, 
and  his  left  upon  the  swamp.  Creneral  King^i 
brigade  as  a  second  line,  150  yards  in  the  rear  of 
Trotter's;  and  Child's  brigade,  as  a  corps  of  re- 
serve, in  the  rear  of  it.  These  three  brigades 
formed  the  command  of  major-general  Henry; 
the  whole  of  general  Desha's  division,  consisting 
of  two  brigades,  were  formed  en  pitence  upon 
the  left  of  Trotter. 

Whilst  I  was  engaged  in  forming  the  In&ntey, 
I  had  directed  colonel  Johnson's  regiment,  which      , 
was  still  in  front,  to  form  in  two  lines  opposite  to      | 
that  of  the  enemy  ;  and  upon  the  advance  of  the 
infantry,  to  take  ground  to  the  left ;  and,  lorm- 
ins  upon  that  flank,  to  endeavour  to  turn  the 
right  of  the  Indians.     A  moments  reflection, 
however,  convinced  me,  that  from  the  thickness 
of  the  wood,  and  swampiness  of  the  ground,  they 
would  be  unable  to  do  any  thing  on  hoTsel>ack, 
and  that  there  was  no  time  to  dismount  them, 
and  place  their  horses  in  security ;  I  therefore 
determined  to  oppose  my  left  to  the  Indians,  and 
to  break  the  British  line,  at  once,  by  a  charge 
of  the  mounted  infantry;  the  measure  was  not 
sanctioned  by  any  thing  that  I  had  seen  or  heard 
of,  but  I  was  fully  convinced  that  it  would  suc- 
ceed.   The  American  back-woodsmen  ride  better 
in  the  woods  than  any  other  people.    A  musket 
or  rifle  is  no  impediment,  they  beiug  accustomed 
to  carry  them  on  horseback  from  their  earliest 
youth.    I  was  persuaded,  too,  that  the  enemy 
would  be  quite  unprepared  for  the  shock,  and 
that  they  could  not  resist  it     Conformably  to 
this  idea,   I  directed  the  re^ment  to  be  drawn 
up  in  close  column,  with  its  nght  at  the  distanoe 
of  60  yards  from  the  road,  (that  it  might  bt^  in 
some  measure  protected  by  the  trees  fVom  the    * 
artillery,)  its  left  upon  the  swamp,  and  to  charge 
at  full  speed  as  soon  as  the  enemy  delivered  their 
fire.    The  few  reindar  troops,  under  their  colo- 
nel, (Paul,)  occupied,  in  colunm  of  sections  of 
four,   the  small  space  between    the  road    and 
the    river,    for    the    purpose    of   seisng    the 
enemy's  artillery:  and  some  10  or  12  friendly 
Indians  were  directed  to  move  under  the  bank. 
The  crotchet   formed  by  the  front  line  and 
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was  repulsed,  but  a  seoond  deoided  die  iate 
of  the  dajs  the  British  troops  giving  wa^  first, 
Mid  tbe  Indians  r-etreating  on  seoing  the  late 
of  lAftelr  aUies,  we  now  take  up  Richardson. — 
The  result  of  an  afiQuJc,  against  a  body  oi 
•lioh  numerical  superiority,  and  under  such 
etixsarastances,  may  easily  be  anticipated — 
Oofiely  pressed  on  every  hand,  and  princi- 
pally by  a  strong  corps  of  mounted  riflemen, 
the  troops  were  finally  compelled  to  give  way 
mud,  coflBipletely  heBamed  in  by  (heir  aBsailaat^ 
liid  no  other  aUamatite  thui  lo  lay  down 
their  arofts— about  fifty  men  only,  with  a  tb- 
1^  affiow  of  the  regimcnti  (Lieut.  Bullock) 
«MitriTiDg,  when  all  was  loet,  to  efbct  their 
escape  through  the  wood.  General  Proctor, 
viointed  <m  an  excelleiit  ohaiger,  and  aoeom- 
panied  by  his  personal  staff,  sought  aafefy  in 
^ht  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  action 
and  being  pursued  for  some  hours  by  a 
detachment  of  mounted  Kentucky  riflelnen, 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  into  their 

The  main  body  of  the  enemy,  who  had  by 
Ihis  time  succeeded  in  breaking  through  our 
^centre,  and  had  wheeled  up,  in  order  to  take 
the  Indians  in  flank,  now  moved  rapidly  upon 
us  in  every  direction ;  so  that  the  resistance 
the   light  company    had  hitherto  opposed, 


general  Deeha's  division^  was  an  important  point 
At  that  place  the  venerable  governor  of  Ken- 
tacky  was  posted,  who,  at  the  age  of  66,  pre- 
serves all  the  vigour  of  yoath,  the  ardent  zeal 
which  distinguished  him  in  the  revoludonarj 
war,  and  the  ondaonted  bravery  which  he  main- 
taioed  at  King's  Mountain.  With  my  aide  de 
eamp  the  aeting-aasistant  adjutant-general,  cap- 
tain Butler,  mj  gallant  friend  commodove  Perry 
who  did  me  the  honour  to  serve  as  mj  volunteer 
aide  de  eamp,  and  brigadier  general  Cass^  who 
having  no  command,  tc^odered  me  his  assistance, 
I  placed  myself  at  the  head  ef  the  front  line  of 
in&Dtry,  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  cavalry, 
aad  to  give  them  the  necessary  support  The 
army  had  moved  on  in  this  order  but  a  short 
^Sfllance,  when  the  mounted  men  received  the 
ire  of  the  British  line,  and  were  ordered  to 
aharge ;  the  horses  in  the  front  of  the  column 
recoiled  from  the  fire ;  another  was  given  by  the 
werny,  and  oar  column  at  length  getting  into 
motion,  broke  through  the  enemy  with  an  irre- 
rirtible  force.  In  one  minute  the  contest  in 
frtmt  was  over,  the  British  officers  seeing  no 
hap9i  of  redodng  their  disordered  ranks  to  order 
and  our  mounted  men  wheeling  upon  them,  and 
pouring  in  a  destmctive  fire,  immediately  surren- 
dared.  It  is  eertaia  that  only  tiiree  of  our  troops 
were  wounded  in  the  charge.  Upon  the  left, 
however,  the  contest  was  more  severe  with  the 


was  DOW  utterly  hopeless  i^of  any  succcssfd 
result  Persuaded,  moreover,  from  the  sud- 
den cessation  of  the  firing  in  that  direction, 
that  our  centre  and  left,  (for  the  wood  inter- 
cepted them  from  our  view)  hai  been  over- 
come, wcj  at  the  suggestion  and  command  of 
Lieutenant  Ilailes,  the  only  ofBcer  with  us, 
prepared  to  make  good  our  retreat,  but,  in- 
stead of  going  deeper  into  the  wood  as  we 
purposed,  we  mistook  our  way,  and  found 
ourselves  unexpectedly  in  the  road ;  when  on 
gtaneing  to  the  right,  we  beheld,  at  a  distance 
of  about  five  hundred  yards,  Uie  main  body 
of  our  men  disarmed — grouped  together,  and 
surroQiided  by  American  troops.  On  turning 
to  the  left,  as  we  instinctively  did,  we  saw  a 
strong  body  of  cavalry  coming  towards  U8| 
evidently  returning  from  some  short  pursuit, 
and  slowly  walking  theur  horses.  At  the  head 
of  these,  and  dressed  like  his  men  in  Kentucky 
hunthig  firocks,  was  a  stout  elderiy  officer 
whom  we  subsequently  knew  to  be  Grovemor 
Shdby,  and  who,  the  moment  he  beheld  us 
emerging  fVom  the  wood,  gallopped  forward 
and  brandishing  his  sword  over  his  head,  cried 
out  with  stentorian  lungs, "  surrender,  surren* 
der,  it*8  no  use  resisting,  idl  your  people  are 
taken,  and  you  had  better  surrender.'*  There 
was  no  idtemative.  The  channel  to  escape  had 


Indians.  Colonel  Johnson,  who  commanded  on 
the  flank  of  his  regiment,  received  a  roost  gilUng 
fire  from  them,  which  was  returned  with  great 
effect  The  Indians  still  further  to  the  right 
advanced,  and  fell  in  with  our  front  line  of  in- 
fantry, near  its  junction  with  Doeha*8  division, 
and  fbr  a  rooment  made  some  impression  on  it 
His  excellency  governor  Shelby,  however, 
brought  up  a  regiment  to  its  support,  and  the 
enemy  received  a  severe  fire  in  front,  and  a  part 
of  Johnsons  regiment  having  gained  their  rear, 
they  retreated  with  precipitation.  Their  loss 
was  very  considerable  in  the  action,  and  many 
were  killed  in  their  retreat. 

I  can  give  no  satisfactory  information  of  the 
number  of  Indians  that  were  in  action ;  but  there 
must  have  been  considerably  upwards  of  10©0.— 
From  the  documents  in  my  poesession,  general 
Proctor's  official  letters,  (all  of  which  were  taken) 
and  from  the  information  of  respectable  inhabi- 
tants of  this  territory,  the  Indians  kept  in  pay  by 
the  British  were  much  more  numerous  ihan  has 
been  generally  supposed.  In  a  letter  to  general 
De  Rottenburg,  of  the  27th  ult,  general  Proctor 
speaks  of  having  preyailed  upon  most  of  the 
Indians  to  accompany  him.  .  Of  these  it  is  cei^ 
tain  that  60  or  60  Wyandott  warriors  abandoned 
him. 

The  number  of  our  troops  was  certainly  greater 
than  that  of  the  enemy ;  but  when  it  is  recd« 
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been  closed  by  the  horsemen  in  the  wood,  as 
well  as  tliose  in  the  road,  and  a  surrender  was 
^nnavoidable.  We  accordingly  moved  down 
to  join  our  captured  comrades,  as  directed  by 
GoTemor  Shelby. 

The  most  serious  loss  we  sustained  on  this 
occasion  was  that  of  the  noble  and  unfortu- 
nate Tecumseth.  Only  a  few  minutes  before 
the  clang  of  the  American  bugles  was  heard 
ringing  through  the  forest,  and  inspiriting  to 
action,  the  haughty  Ghieftdn  had  passed 
along  our  line,  pleased  with  the  manner  in 
which  his  left  was  supported,  and  seemingly 
sanguine  of  success.  He  was  dressed  in  his 
usual  deer  skin  dress,  which  admirably  dis- 
played his  light  yet  sinewy  flgiure,  and  in  his 
handkercbiel^  rolled  as  a  turban  over  his  brow, 
was  placed  a  handsome  white  ostrich  feather, 
with  which  he  was  fond  of  decorating  himself, 
either  for  the  Hall  of  Council  or  the  battle- 
field. He  pressed  the  hand  of  each  officer  as 
he  passed,  made  some  remark  in  Shawanee, 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  which  was  suffi- 
ciently understood  by  the  expressive  signs 
accompanying  them,  and  then  passed  away 
for  ever  from  our  view.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  engagement,  he  had  been  personally  op- 
posed to  Oolonel  Johnson,  commanding  the 
American    mounted    riflemen,    and   having 


lected  that  thej  had  chosen  a  poeitioo,  that 
efTectaallv  secured  tbeir  flank,  wbicb  it  was  im- 
possible tor  o8  to  turn,  and  that  we  could  not 
present  to  them  a  line  more  extended  than  their 
own,  it  will  not  be  considered  arrogant  to  daim 
for  mj  troops  the  palm  of  saperior  bravery. 

(Here  follows  an  enconium  upon  the  officers 
generally.) 

Major  Wood,  of  the  engineers,  already  dlsds- 
tinguished  at  Fort-Meigs,  attended  the  army 
with  two  6-poander8.  Having  no  use  for  them 
in  action,  he  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
and  with  migor  Payne  of  the  mounted  r^ment 
two  of  my  aides  de  camp,  Todd  and  Chambers, 
and  three  privates,  continued  it  for  several  miles 
afWr  the  rest  of  the  troops  had  halted,  and  made 
many  prisoners. 

I  left  the  army  before  an  official  return  of  the 
prisoners,  or  that  of  the  killed  and  wounded  was 
made  out.  It  was,  however,  ascertained  that  the 
former  amounted  to  601  regulars,  including  26 
officers.  Our  loss  is  seven  killed,  and  22 
wounded,  6  of  whom  have  since  died.  Of  the 
British  troops,  12  were  killed,  and  22  wounded. 
The  Indians  suffered  most,  88  of  them  having 
been  found  upon  the  ground,  besides  those  kiUea 
on  the  retreat. 

On  the  day  of  the  action,  six  pieces  of  brass 
artillery  were  taken,  and  two  iron  24-pounder8 


severely  wounded  that  officer  with  a  ball  from 
his  rifle,  was  in  the  act  of  springing  upon  him 
vrith  his  tomahawk,  when  his  adversary  drew 
a  pistol  from  his  belt  and  shot  him  dead  on 
the  spot  It  has  since  been  denied  by  tbt 
Americans  that  the  hero  met  his  death  fitn 
the  hands  of  Colonel  Johnson.  Such  was  tlii 
statement  on  the  day  ok  the  action,  nor  wat 
i^  ever  contradicted  at  that  period.  There  is 
every  reason  to  infer  then  that  the  merit,  (tf 
any  merit  could  attach  to  the  destruction  of 
all  that  was  noUe  and  generous  in  savage  life) 
of  having  killed  Tecumseth,  rests  with  Colonel 
Johnson.  The  merit  of  having  flayed  tha 
body  of  the  fellen  brave,  and  made  raaor 
strops  of  his  dcin,  rests  with  his  immediaftt 
followers.  This  too  has  been  denied,  but  da- 
nial  is  vab. 

No  a&ir  during  the 
whole  war  led  to  such  bil* 
ter  recrimination  as  thai 
at  the  Moravian  town.  The  first  and  princi- 
pal cause  of  this  was  the  general  order  issued 
by  Sir  Gleorge  Prevost,  which  reflected  very 
severely  on  the  41st  regiment  It  is  difficult 
to  apportion  the  censure  which  the  documeni 
deserves,  or  to  ascertain  whether  Sir  G.  Pre- 
vost or  Gen.  Proctor  is  the  more  blameworthy . 


Diaooaaioa  relative 
to  theaflUratthe 
Moravian  town. 


the  day  before.  Several  others  were  discovered 
in  the  river,  and  can  be  easily  procured.  Of  tiia 
brass  pieces,  three  are  the  trophies  of  our  reT»* 
lutionary  war ;  they  were  taken  at  Saratoga  and 
York,  and  surrendered  by  general  HulL  Tka 
number  of  small  arms  taken  by  us  and  destroyed 
by  the  enemy,  must  amount  to  upwards  of  6000; 
most  of  them  had  been  oars,  and  had  been  Ukm 
by  the  enemy  at  the  surrender  of  Detroit,  at  tha 
river  Raisin,  and  colonel  Dudley's  defeat  I 
bplieve  the  enemy  retain  no  other  military  trophy 
of  their  victories  than  the  standard  of  the  4th 
reriment  They  were  not  magnanimous  enou^ 
to  bring  that  of  the  4l8t  regiment  faito  the  fiefi^ 
or  it  would  have  been  taken. 

Tou  have  been  informed,  sir,  of  the  oonduel 
of  the  troops  under  my  command  in  actitm.  U 
srives  me  great  pleasure  to  inform  you«  that  ihey 
merit  also  the  approbation  of  their  oountry  fv 
their  conduct,  !n  submittbg  to  the  greatest  pi^ 
vation  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness. 

The  infentry  were  entirely  without  tents,  and 
for  several  davs  the  whole  army  subsisted  upoa 
fresh  beef,  without  either  bread  or  saH. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  kc 

W.  H.  HABRI80N. 

(General  John  Armstrong, 
secretary  of  War. 

P.  S.  General  Proctor  escaped  by  the  fleel- 
ness  of  hit  horses,  escorted  by  40  dragoons,  and 
a  number  of  mooDled  Indians. 
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General  Order,  Head  Quarters,  Montreal — 
NoY.  a4th  1818. 

His  Excellency  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces  has  received  an  ofBcial  report  firom 
Mi^  G^eneral  Proctor  of  the  affidr  which 
Uk^  place  on  the  6th  October,  near  the  Mo- 
laTian  village,  and  he  has  in  yain  sought  in 
U  for  grounds  to  palliate  the  report  made  to 
Bis  Exoellencj  by  Staff  Adjutant  Reiffenstein, 
open  which  the  General  Order  of  the  18th 
October  was  founded— on  the  contrary,  that 
■tatement  remains  confirmed  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal events  which  marked  that  disgraceful  day; 
the  precipitancy  with  whtch  the  Staff  Adju- 
tant retreated  from  the  field  of  action,  pre- 
Tented  his  ascertaining  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  division  on  that  occasion ;  it  also  led  him 
most  grossly  to  exaggerate  the  enemy's  force, 
and  to  misrepresent  the  conduct  of  the  Indian 
Warriors  who,  instead  of  retreating  towards 
Machedash,  as  he  had  stated,  gallantly  main- 
tained the  con  flict,  under  their  brave  Chief 
Tecmnsetb^  and  in  turn  harassed  the  Ameri- 
can Army  on  its  retreat  to  Detroit 

The  subjoined  return  states  the  loss  the 
right  division  has  sustained  in  the  action  of 
the  fleet  on  Lake  Erie,  on  the  10th  September 
and  in  the  affiur  of  the  5th  of  October,  near 
(he  Moravian  village,  in  the  latter  but  very 
few  appear  to  have  been  rescued  by  an  honor- 
able death,  from  the  ignominy  of  passing  un- 
der the  American  yoke,  nor  are  there  many 
whose  wounds  plead  in  mitigation  of  this  re- 
proach. The  right  division  appears  to  have 
been  encumbered  with  an  unmanageable  load 
of  unnecessary,  and  forbidden  private  bag- 
gage— while  the  requisite  arrangements  ibr 
the  expedition,  and  certain  conveyance  of  the 
ammunition  and  provisiops,  sole  objects  wor- 
thy of  consideration,  appear  to  have  been  to- 
tally neglected,  as  well  as  all  those  ordinary 
measures  resorted  to,  by  officers  of  intelli- 
gence, to  retard  and  impede  the  advance  of  a 
pursuing  enemy.  The  result  affords  but  too 
&tal  a  proof  of  this  luyustifiable  neglect  The 
right  division  had  quitted  Sandwich  on  its  re- 
treat, on  the  26th  September,  having  had 
ample  time,  for  every  previous  arrangement, 
to  fiualitate  and  secure  that  movement  On 
file  2nd  October  following,  the  enemy  pursued 
by  the  same  route,  and  on  the  4th  succeeded 
in  capturing  all  the  stores  of  the  division,  and 
on  the  following  day,  attacked  and  defeated 
liahnoat  without  a  struggle. 


With  heart-felt  pride  and  satisfaction  the 
Commander  of  the  Forces  had  lavished  on  the 
Right  Division  of  this  Army,  that  tribute  of 
praise  which  was  so  justly  due  to  its  former 
gallantry  and  steady  discipline.  It  is  with 
poignant  grief  and  mortification  that  he  now 
beholds  its  well-earned  laurels  tarnished,  and 
its  conduct  calling  loudly  for  reproach  and 
censure. 

The  Commander  of  the  Forces  appeals  to 
the  genuine  feelings  of  the  Rritish  soldier 
from  whom  he  neither  conceals  the  extent  of 
the  loss  the  Army  has  suffered,  nor  the  &r 
more  to  be  lamented  ii\jury  it  has  sustained, 
in  its  wounded  honor,  confident  that  but  ooi 
sentiment  will  animate  every  breast,  and  that 
sealous  to  wash  out  tho  stain  which,  by  a 
most  extraordinary  infittuation,  has  fallen  on 
a  formerly  deserving  person  of  the  Army, 
all  will  vie  tO'  emulate  the  glorious  achieve- 
ments recently  performed,  by  a  small  but 
high  spirited  and  well  disciplined  division, 
led  by  officers  possessed  of  enterprise,  intelU- 
gence,  and  gallantry,  nobly  evincing  what 
British  soldiers  can  perform,  when  susceptible 
of  no  fea^,  but  that  of  failing  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty. 

His  Excellency  considers  it  an  act  of  jus- 
tice, to  exonerate  most  honorably  from  thk 
censure  the  brave  soldicft  of  the  right  divi- 
sion who  were  serving  as  marines  on  board 
the  squadron  on  Lake  Erie.  The  commander 
of  the  fbrces  having  received  the  official  re- 
port of  Capt  Barclay  of  the  action  which 
took  place  on  Lake  Erie  on  the  10th  Sep- 
tember, when  that  gallant  officer,  from  cir- 
cumstances of  imperious  necessity,  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  the  superior  force  of  the  ene- 
my, and  to  maintain  an  arduous  and  long 
contested  action  under  circumstances  of  ae- 
cumulating  ill  fortune. 

C^>tain  Barclay  represents  that  the  wind, 
which  was  fitvorable  early  in  the  day,  sud- 
denly changed,  giving  the  enemy  the  weather- 
gage,  and  that  this  important  advantage  was, 
shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  en- 
gagement, heightened  by  the  fkll  of  Captain 
Finnis,  the  commander  of  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte. In  the  death  of  that  intrepid  and  In- 
telligent officer,  Captain  Barclay  laments  the 
tosB  of  Us  main  support  The  fall  of  Cap- 
tain Finnis  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Lieut 
Stokoe,  whose  country  was  deprived  of  tris 
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services  at  this  very  critical  period  of  the  ac- 
tion, leaving  the  command  of  the  Qoeen  (Char- 
lotte to  Provincial  Lieutenant  Lrvme,  who 
conducted  himself  with  great  courage,  but 
was  too  limited  in  experience  to  supply  the 
place  of  such  an  officer  as  Capt.  Ffnnis,  and 
m  consequence  this  vessel  proved  of  lar  less 
assistance  than  might  be  expected. 

The  action  commenced  about  a  quarter  be- 
ftnre  twelve  o*elook,  and  eontiBiied  with  great 
fintj  until  half  past  two^  w^en  the  Amerioan 
oemmodoce  quitted  hia  shi|ft)  wluch  struck 
shortly  after,  to  tiiat  commanded  by  Capt 
BaroUy  (the  Detroit)  Hitherto  the  deter- 
nnned  valor  displayed  by  the  British  squad- 
ron had  surmounted  every  disadvantage,  and 
the  day  was  in  our  &vor ;  but  the  ooDtest  had 
anrived'  at  that  period  when  vabr  alone  was 
imavailing— the  Detroit  and  Queen  Charlotte 
were  perfect  wrecks,  and  required  the  utmost 
skill  of  seamanship,  while  the  ocmimaDders 
and  second  officers  of  every  vessel  were  either 
killed  or  wounded:  not  more  than  fifty  Brit- 
ish seamen  were  dispersed  in  the  crews  of  the 
squadron,  and  of  these  a  great  proportion 
had  fallen  m  the  oonflict 

The  American  Commodore  made  a  gaUant, 
aad  but  too  successful  an  efEbrt  to  regain  the 
day.  His  second  largest  vessd,  the  Niagara, 
bad  suffered  little,  i«id  his  numerous  gun-boats 
which  had  proved  the  greatest  souroe  of  amioy- 
anoe  during  the  action,  were  all  uninjured. 

Lieutenant  Gariand,  Funt  UeuteBsnt  of 
the  Detroit,  being  mortally  wounded,  previ- 
ous to  the  wounds  of  Ci^tain  Barolay,  oblig- 
ing  him  to  quit  the  deck,  it  fell  to  the  k>t  of 
Lieutenant  IngliSi  to  whose  intrepidity  and 
conduct  the  highest  praise  is  given,  to  sor- 
rsDder  His  Mi^esty'a  sUp,  when  aU  &rthsr 
rsMance  had  become  unavailing* 

The  enemy,  by  having  the  weather  gage, 
w«re  enaUed  to  choose  their  distanoe,  and 
thereby  avafl  themselves  of  the  great  acNaa- 
tage  they  derived  in  a  si^riority  of  heavy 
lOQg  guns,  but  Captain  Barclay  attaiUites 
the  resut  ef  the  day,  to  the  unpreoedented 
M  of  erery  eosHnaoder,  and  seoond  in  com< 
mand,  and  the  very  sbmOI  number  of  able 
seamen  left  in  the  sqnadvan,  at  a  moment 
wtien  the judgsMnt  of  the  ofker,  and  skflfhl 
exertions  of  thesailets,  were  most  iamnently 
caUedlbr. 

To  the  British  seamea  Captain  Barday  be* 


stows  the  highest  praise^tAo^  th&y  behaved 
like  Btitiah  eeamen.  From  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  tftie  regular  forces  serving  as  mMr 
rines,  Captain  Barclay  experienced  every  sop- 
port  within  their  power,  and  states  that  their 
conduct  has  exdted  his  warmest  thanks  and 
admiration. 

Deprived  ef  the  pidm  of  victory  when  al- 
most within  his  grasp,  by  an  overwlidming 
fbrce  which  the  enemy  possessed  in  reserve, 
aided  by  an  accumulation  of  unfortunate  cir^ 
cmnstsnces^  Captain  Barclay  and  his  brave 
crew  have,  by  their  gallant  daring  and  sdf 
devotion  to  (lieir  country's  cause,  rescued  it\i 
honor  and  their  own,  even  in  defeat" 

The  41st  Regiment  had  uniformly  behaved 
so  gallantly  that  this  severe  censure  appears 
almost  uncalled  for,  and  this  feelmg  seems  to 
have  pervaded  all  ranka  No  official  docu- 
ment, reladve  to  the  affidr,  firom  general  Proc- 
tor to  Sir  Qeorge  Prevost  is  to  be  found,  oon* 
sequently  these  are  no  direct  proofii  that  Sir 
(George  issued  his  order  in  cona^quenoe  of 
General  Proctor's  representations,  still,  in  the 
line  of  defence  adopted  by  General  Proctor  on 
the  cour^nuurtial,  subsequently  held  on  hiniy 
there  were  precisely  such  statements  brougbt 
fbrward  as  would  have  been  likely,  had  they 
been  previously  made,  to  have  brought  down 
upon  the  troops  the  reprimand  c<mveyed  in  the 
General  order — ^we  should  hesitate  co  ascribe 
to  General  Proctor  this  underhand  proceed- 
ing had  he  not  so  ungenerously  endeayoored 
on  his  court-martial  to  shHt  the  blame  fimn 
his  own  i^oulders  to  those  of  the  troops  un- 
der his  ooBimutnd.  Whether,  Jiowever,  Sir 
George  Prevost  issued  his  general  order,  on 
General  Proctor's  representations,  or  not,  we 
cannot  help  fiwlhig  that  this  order  was  an 
ill-advised  one.  From  the  &cts  elucidated 
afterwards  *in  the  court  martial,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  pubKshing  of  it  was  prema* 
ture,  and  this  h/d  seems  only  to  render  the 
hasty  conduct  of  the  oonmander-in-chisf 
more  reprehensible.  It  was  deariy  his  duty^ 
before  publishing  a  document^  the  tendency  of 
whidi  was  to  cast  odium  upon  a  corps,  whidi 
he  himself  admits  to  have  previously  won  his 
warmest  admiration — to  have  carefiilly  con- 
sidered an  the  infonnation  ftoiished  him,  and 
to  have  distinctly  stated  whether  it  was  ki 
the  represenlstien  of  their  general  that  lbs 
right  Divisran  was  thus  n^rhnanded. 
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A  eotempomy  writes  thus  relatiye  to  the 
aSdr,  haodling  Sir  George  Prevost  very 
seyerelj. 

**  Well  timed  indeed,  and  with  a  befitting 
grace  does  the  insulting  censure,  contained  in 
the  opening  of  the  order,  emanate  ftora  the 
mao  who  had   previou^y   made  a  descent 
^pon  Sackett's  Harbour,  with  a  view  of  des- 
troying tiie  enemy *s  na/ral  and  military  works 
and  who  at  the  very  moment  of  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objeot  of  the  expedition^  and 
whexk  the  Americans  were  retreating,  tamed 
and  fled  with  precipitation  to  his  boats,  pre- 
aenting  to  the  troops  who   were  unwiUing 
sharers  in  his  disgrace,  the  monstrons  yet 
lofficroas  anomaUy  of  two   hostile  armies 
fleeing  from  each  other  at  the  same  time. — 
WeU  does  it  become  the  leader,  who,  at  Platts- 
bmrg,  corered  the  British  army  with  shame, 
and  himself  with  enduring  infamy,  by  retiring 
aithe  head  of  15,000  men— <2hiefly  the  flower 
of  the  Duke  6f  Wellington's  army — ^before  a 
force  of  Americans  not  exceeding  as  many 
hondreds;  and  this  eyen  atthe  moment  when 
the  oommaader  of  these  latter  was  preparing 
to  sarrender  his  trast  without  a  atruj^e. — 
Well  does  it  proceed  from  him,  who  through 
timidity  and  yadllation  alone,  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  war,  entered  into  a  disgraceful 
armistice  with  the  enemy  at  the  very  moment 
when  (General  Brock  was  preparing  to  follow 
iq>  his  saccesses  on  the  Western  ihmtier,  by 
sweepfng^  whole  southern  border  ^the  St 
Lawrence.    Happily  was  it  devised  by  the 
authority  to  whose  culpable  inattention  and 
ae^eot  alone  was  owing  the  lots  of  our  gallant 
Barday*s  fleet,  and  the  consequent  helpless- 
ness of  that    very  Bight   Dirision  he  has 
hesitated  not  to  eondenn  for  a  disaster  attrib- 
utable to  himself  alene.    Nay,  well  and  most 
oondstently  does  the  stbg  issue  from  the 
Oommander  of  the  Forces,  who,  on  the  occar 
akm  of  the  capture  of  Detroit,  and  the  victory 
obtained  at  the  river  Baisiui.  ordered  Beyal 
salutes  to  be  flred  in   honor  of  oeaquests 
wfaidi  hnd  been  adiioTed  principal^  by  the  41st 
B^gimeot,  and  whose  remarks,  even  on  the  oc- 
easionoftheirimavoidablerepalMatSandnslcy, 
ooDTey  rather  a  compliment  than  dl^raise.** 

What  added  materially  to  the  severity  of 
tiie  reprimand,  was  the  high  eulogy  pronoun* 
oed  and  most  deserridly  so,  on  the  officers  and 
seaman  of  Captain  Burday's  fleet 


Ghristie^s  obseryations  on  this  unfortunate 
afiair,  to  be  found  in  our  notes,*  are  pertinent 
and  Just,  and  throw  much  Taluable  light  on 
the  aiRur. 


*  General  Prooter  had,  te  this  lime,  served  wkh 
honour  and  distinction  in  Upper  Canada,  and  wae 
aniversally  considered  a  brave  and  able  officer ; 
but  his  retreat,  md  the  events  of  this  untoward 
day,  blasted  his  iame  and  at  once  ruined  him  in 
the  public  estimation. — Some,  however,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  severity  of  the  general  order,  by 
sir  George  Prevost,  on  the  occasion,  was  pre- 
mature, and  a  prejadition  of  the  case  of  his  un* 
fortimate  brother  in  arms,  who  it  was  thought 
before  so  complete  a  condetnnatlon  from  his  su- 
perior of&oer,  ought  to  have  had  the  benefit  of 
a  trial  This  he  ultimately  did  get,  but  not  untfl 
upwards  of  a  year  after  the  oecurreaoe  alluded  to» 
before  the  expimtion  of  which,  Sir  George  Pre- 
yost  himself  had  fidlen  skill  lower  than  he,  fai  the 
publie  estimatieii,  by  his  own  inglorious  retreet 
from  Plattsburgh,more  humiliating  to  the  national 
pride  than  even  Proctor's  affiUr.  flis  retreat  and 
dtooomfiture  were  of  but  a  small  and  isolated  di- 
vision of  the  anny,  hitherto  distinffulahed  for  its 
gallantry,  but  which,  by  the  loss  of  the  fleet,  be- 
coming destitute  of  its  resources,  had  no  other 
alternative  than  a  speedy  retreat,  or  an  imme- 
diate auittBder.  He  took  bis  chance  of  the  former. 
The  retreat,  it  seems,  was  ill-conducted;  but  was, 
in  fitct,  that  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  taking  all  hi 
all,  any  tiimg  better  f  He  advanced  to  Platfts- 
burgh,  at  the  head  U  an  eifoctive  force  of  at  icMt 
twelve  thousand  troofM,  the  dUe  of  the  amy  wi- 
der his  command,  recently  from  iVanoe  and  Spain 
—men  ascostomed  to  victory,  and  again  mardk- 
hig  to  it,  as  they  beUered-vweU  prerided  with 
an  abundant  commissariat,  and  stores  of  all  kiad% 
and  led  on  by  experienced  and  able  oAcers,— 
These,  howerer,  on  the  naval  defoat,  (the  foes  at  * 
the  fleets  being,  in  both  oases,  the  inunediato 
cause  of  retreat)  he  ooantermarched,  to  their  In- 
expressible humillatkm  aod  disgust,  without  thefr 
b^ng  aUowed  once  to  se^  much  less  cenae  hi 
oootact  with  the  enony.  A  forther  advanooi 
afier  the  loss  of  the  fleet,  was,  mdeed,  out  of  the 
question;  but  notUng  could  justify  the  preoiid- 
tancy  of  retreat^  ssoiulee  of  public  stores,  and  de- 
meralisatloa  hi  the  army  that  took  plaoe  in  oon- 
sequence  of  it  The  district  of  Montrail,  was  ia^ 
mediately  hi  his  rear,  and  at  the  short  diitsoee 
of  three,  or  at  most  four  marches  tnm  Ptette- 
bnrrii,  upon  whioh  he  might,  it  is  said,  have  fUl^ 
en  oaok  at  his  leisure^  It  is,  howerer^  bnt 
justice  to  remark,  thne  has  materially  wera  down 
the  asperities  with  wJueh  Sir  George  Prevost 
was  abo  hi  his  torn  pt^odged,  with  lespeet  to 
this,  to  ssy  the  least  ofit^  most  nnlnd^  «c- 

Mi^  general  Proeler  beh^i  tried  at  MentreaL 
in  December,  1S14^  on  fl^  charges  pfSforred 
agafaist  hhn  for  mIsooDdeet  OB  this  eoeasto.  was 
found  guUty  of  part  of  the■^  and  ssaSeaoed^to 
be  publiely  reprimanded;  and  to  be  sospended 
from  rank  and  pay  for  six  monte.*  II  was  found 
**  that  he  did  not  take  the  proper  measoros  for 
condaoflng  the  retreat,"— 4hat  he  had,  "^ia  many 
histanees,  during  the  retreati  and  hi  the  dispoei- 
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The  two  defeats,  Captain  Barclay's  and 
General  Proctor's,  Jwere  productive  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  Americans,  as  not  onlj 
was  the  whole  territory  of  Michigan,  except 
the  port  of  Michilimacinac,  reconquered,  but 
the  whole  of  the  western  district  lost  also. 


tioD  of  the  force  under  his  command,  been  erro- 
neous in  judgment,  and  in  some,  deficient  in  those 
energetic  and  active  exertions,  which  the  ex- 
traordinary difficulties  of  his  situation  so  par- 
ticularly required." — **  But  as  to  any  defect  or 
reproach  with  regard  to  the  personal  conduct  of 
major  general  Proctor,  during  the  action  of  the 
6th  October,  the  court  most  fully  acquitted  him." 

His  royal  highneas,  the  Prince  Regent,  con- 
firmed the  finding  of  the  court,  but  animadverted 
upon  it  rather  severely,  by  the  general  order  is- 
sued on  the  occasion,  dated,  **  Horse  Guards,  9th 
September,  1816,"  for  its  "mistaken  lenity"  to- 
towards  the  accused,  as  the  following  extracts 
will  explain : — 

**Upon  the  whole,  the  court  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  prisoner,  major  general  Procfor,  has,  in  many 
instances  durii^  the  retreat,  and  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  force  under  his  command,  been  erro- 
neous in  judgment,  and  in  some,  deficient  in  those 
energetic  and  active  exertions,  which  the  ex- 
traoralnary  difficulties  of  bis  situation  so  par* 
ticularly  required. 

**  The  court  doth,  therefore  adjudge  him,  the 
•aid  major  general  Proctor,  to  be  publicly  repri- 
manded, and  to  be  suspended  from  rank  and  pay, 
tor  the  period  of  six  calender  months. 

**  But  as  to  any  defect  or  reproach,  with  re- 
card  to  the  personal  condact  of  major  general 
Froctor,  during  the  action  of  the  6th  October, 
the  court  most  luUy  and  honorably  acquits  the 
•aid  mtjoT  general  Proctor. 

**  His  royal  highness,  the  Prince  Regent,  has 
been  pleased,  in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf  of 
His  M^esty,  to  confirm  the  finding  of  the  court, 
on  the  1st,  8d,  4th,  and  6th  charges. 

**  With  respect  to  the  second  charge,  it  appear< 
ed  to  his  royal  highness  to  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  the  court  should  find  the  prisoner 
guilty  of  the  offence  alleged  against  hhn,  while 
ttiey,  at  the  same  time,  acquit  him  of  all  the  fiEicts 
vpon  which  that  charge  Is  founded ;  and  yet,  that 
In  the  summbig  up  of  their  finding,  upon  the 
whole  of  the  eharses,  they  should  ascribe  the 
offences  of  which  ttie  prisoner  has  been  found 
guilty,  to  error  of  judgment,  and  pass  a  sentence 
totally  hiapplioable  to  their  own  finding  of  guilt, 
which  can  alone  be  ascribed  to  the  court  having 
been  induced,  by  a  reKsrence  to  the  general  good 
character  and  conduct  of  major  general  Proctor, 
to  fbrget,  through  a  hunume  out  mistaken  lenity, 
what  was  due  by  them  to  the  service. 

'*  Under  aU  the  ofareumstanoee  of  the  case, 
bowerer,  and  particulariy  those  which  render  it 
Impossible  to  have  reoonrse  to  the  otherwise  ex- 
fedlent  measure  of  le^assembllng  the  court  for 
the  reviial  of  their  prooeedhiff,  the  Prince  Re- 
sent has  been  pleased  to  acqmesoe  in  and  con« 
firm  so  much  of  the  sentence  as  adjudges  the 
prisoner  to  be  publidy  reprimanded;   and   in 


Four  comble  de  malkewr^  too,  the  Bervices  of 
the  Indians  were  lost ;  and  American  e<fitan 
boast  that  General  Harrison,  after  the  battlt 
of  the  Thames,  made  peace  with  three  thou- 
sand warriors. 


carrying  the  same  into  execution,  his  royal  hlglb- 
ness  has  directed  the  general  officer,  oommau^ 
ing  in  Canada,  to  convey  to  miyor  geneial  Pra- 
ter, his  royal  highness's  high  disapprobation  cf 
his  conduct ;  together  with  the  expresrion  of  Ui 
royal  hiehness's  regret,  that  any  officer  of  the 
length  of  service,  and  the  exalted  rank  he  has 
attained,  should  be  so  extremely  wanting  In  pn^ 
fessional  knowledge^  and  deficient  in  those  aetivt 
energetic  qualities,  which  must  be  required  of 
every  officer,  but  especially  of  one  in  the  respon- 
sible situation  in  which  the  migor  general  wis 
placed. 

**  His  royal  highness,  the  commader  in  efakf 
directs,  that  the  foregoing  charges  preferred 
against  mijor  general  Proctor,  together  with  the 
finding  and  sentence  of  the  court,  and  the  Prlnea 
Regent's  pleasure  thereon,  shall  be  entered  is 
the  general  order  book,  and  read  at  the  head  of 
every  regiment  in  his  Mijesty's  service. 

**  By  command  of  his  royal  highness  the  csi»> 
mander  in  chief. 

H.  Galvebt,  Ad.-generaL* 

WORDS  TO  THE  IRISH  FUNERAL  CRT. 

Oh !  joy  of  our  hearts,  why  left  you  us  mourning, 
To  sleep  'neath  the  turf  and  to  dwell  in  tbs 
gravel 
Why  did  you  go  without  hope  of  returning 
To  hear  our  glad  welcome  I^)h  I  why  did  yoa 
die! 
Why  did  you  die,  and  thy   house  filled  with 
plenty, 
'And  the  wife  of  thy  youth  and  thy  children  sD 
there  I 
Why  did  ye  go  where  thy  love  had  not  sent  ye  I 
Avoumeen,  Avoumeen! — Oh  I  whv  did  voa 
die!       ' 
Light  of  our  eyes,  the  gUd  sunshine  is  glowing, 
But  cold  is  the  gloom  of  the  dark  narrow  houssi 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  the  summer  wind  blowing, 

Acushla,  Acushla— Oh !  why  did  you  die ! 
The  house  of  thy  dwelling  is  as  still  as  the  grave, 
The  wail  of  thy  chikhen  floats  wild  on  the  ab. 
The  dog  waits  thy  coming,  the  boat  rides  tiis 
wave — 
Whv  did  you  leave  us  f— Oh  I  why  did  you 
die.   . 
O'er  thy  cold  narrow  house  shall  the  wafl  of  hsr 
sorrow 
Rise  wide  on  the  gale  fixrai  the  wife  thou  hast 
left, 
And  the  eyes  of  thy  children  shall  wait  for  the 
morrow, 
To  see  thee  returning— Oh  I  why  did  ye  &I 
Why  did  ye  die  when  the  worid  did  not  grieve 
thee^ 
And  each  cherish'd  blessbg  of  life  was  thbo 
own^ 
When  no  joy  bad  forsaken,  no  firiend  had  de- 
ceived thee  I 
Oramachree,  Gramaehretl^why  did  ye  die 
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TIOUeHTB    rOS    riBBUA&T. 
mmuM  MBiow— Huiuii  fniPAnrr, 

sIm  flwnft  bloom  li  ftnedi 
Hi  glMV  leaf  grovB  mm; 

S^  Wlptcr't  ftovnaaatere. 


Wo 


^Joj  to  l^hMMIB 


B«l  winds,  io  tenet  th«(  iMldaii, 
Bititlw  Nitaf^t  moanftU  diiBt 

AO  ii^ti  and  tonndi  appealing; 


xojoyiaiiaMigni  aMmemg 
Baoa  Bov  dqaiied  k«iM^ 


XorwiyiiW9h(hii«il 
Ital 


l^jayeBlir  giaiaiiw 

Iavlrtae1i.80dlilc6 

Ba  moat  triinaphant 


Theie  linea  of  Bernard  Bartoo  itmred  to  nt 
Uiieatad  in  one  of  the  ears  of  the  nortken  line, 
w«  were  rapidi  j  whirled  on  onr  wmj  eltjwarda. 
The  ikadet  of  erening  were  lalBng  npon  a  wute 
of  brown  earth,  partiallj  coTored  with  now,  and 
here  and  there  with  a  patch  of 


If  we  repeated  the  laet  atama,  the  determina- 
doe  we  eipreeted,  in  onr  last  nnmber ,  that  onr 
■at  retreapeet  ahonld  be  of  a  bvlghter  eharaotor, 
Mi«  tarfcMuij  to  oondder  what  ftopa  we  had 
tikoa  te  redeem  that  pledge.  We  reieetod  on 
•orycoayae,  and,  aa  the  cold  air  waa  ndmlttod 
iait  the  ear  by  the  eondaetor%  opening  the  door, 
ve  were  reodnded  ef  the  indemeney  of  the 
iMNa,  and  of  the  onineroQi  poor  fiunffles,  atrag^ 
gfiag  agiinat  the  hardabipa  to  which  porertj  ia 
M,  ia  the  dtj  we  were  Ihat  approaching.  Thia 
tnia  of  thoQght  gradoaflj  led  na  to  the  eonaldenk 
the  of  Hunan  aorrow  and  Hnman  aympathj,  and 
ibitiorfeeBng  of  reproach  roaeand  auole  opon 
tbbecrt  aa  we  reflected  how  little,  fanBTldaally, 
vikail  endeaTored  to  temper  the  wind  to  the 
Aon  iBBb,  bf  eztenfing  the  enp  of  charity 
iVMlaned  1^  aympathy.  Inch  of  theae  honaea, 
ntbooght,  oontaina  a  (hmOy,  and  In  how  many 
tbwt  we  vnteoded  tick,  and  neglected  dyfaig. 
Oh  Ww  tte  heart  rickened  aa  it  thooght  orer  the 
mtfafietyofhoman  airfMng  eonoentraled  fai 
te  i|Mt  where  forty  tbooaand  faihabltanta  dwelt 
Wowwe  now  harried  pnat,  flrat  tho  Lonatlc 
^tfim,  aad  a|iortly  afterwarda  the  Hoapltd. 
In,  at  leaat,  we  thoagh%  chaii^  haa  done 
■Mil  te  aVrlate  lBi^;lble  OTfla,  aad  dhataUi  the 
MBifhodayMAriBf;  bol  ahi^  h»v  aoffyta 

▼0I»  IT*— I 


antidote  for  homan  aorrow  la  the  mere  givhig  of 
ataM  without  nympnthy.  Phflantbropiata  aMy 
prondly  direct  our  attention  to  Inatitntiona  and 
anbacr^»tion  liata  as  noUe  and  anbatantial  effects 
ef  BMUi'a  aympathy  for  the  miseries  of  hia  follow 
■MO.  Thia  ia  well ;  bat  no  one  can  walk  thrOogh 
a  oi^  withoat  obaerring  how  awfally  the  erii^ 
that  can  only  be  alleTiated  by  the  hand  of  prifato 
charity,  preponderate  orer  all  the  good  that  can , 
be  done  by  pmbUc  inatitntions.  Food  may 
-reUere  hnnger ;  medicine  nuy  aaaoage  sickness ; 
money  may  conrey  warmth  and  plenty  to  the 
abodea  of  poTorQr ;  bat  it  is  sympathy  which 
really  amootha  baman  sorrow,  calma  Ita  dark  and 
trooblod  deptha,  and  medidnea  the  seal  whero 
'« lie  the  griefo  that  Un.** 

We  forget  what  writer  it  Is  who  says,  «*  strip 
sympathy  of  the  folse  charma  with  which  weak- 
Deas  aad  roounoe  haTo  adorned  H,  aad  what  is 
its  real  worth?  Taken  at  ita  altitude,  whea it 
operatea  as  a  praetical  principle,  manifssllBf 
itself  by  a  thoaaa&d  mariced  and  oaobtrwalTO 
ktodnsssss.  It  is  still  a  Tahi  thing.  IteaasMraly 
eidto  Bsomentary  gratitade  aad  consalarioaL 
Oeold  the  whole  world  woepiag  with  ns,  Hghtaa 
oar  agony,  whea  the  head  dear  to  aa  aa  oar  owa 
aoal  has  glrea  ito  last  preasare,  sad  is  ooM  aad 
stiffening  in  oar  grsspf* 

No.  WoCmI  thatan  thai  maa  eaa  doisM 
nothing,  that  it  ia  (haaipoteDCO  alone  which  is 
able  to  eatimate  folly  the  sorrows  of  the  hanua 
heart ;  Omnipotence  alone  which  haa  power  to 
snpport  the  salforer  or  to  reUere  the  soffering ; 
bat  we  alao  fool  and  know,  that  ia  not  that  whksh 
la  BMat  apparenti  that  which  may  be  told  aad 
raiered,  which  amkes  ap  the  bitterest  portioa  ol 
hmaaa  saflWing.  Thaa  it  is  that  sympathy, 
hand  hi  hand  with  the  consolation  drawn 
the  blesssd  troths  efrelgfoa,  proweaita 
in aOnistsriag to haamn sorrow.  Hadthowritv 
of  that  pisiiy  been  sohoolsdby  aaictloa,ar 
had  his  heaH  been  acfaafaited  with  tho  dark 
realtieaof  hamaa  sitfcring,  he  woald  nerer  hsta 
dosedhis  msditations  with  this  farther  possagi» 
"The  oAdoaeyof  hmaaa  sympathy  ia  haaMa 

pools  and  aordlats  oootfamo  to  gira  it 


JLsaooatrMt  to  this  sontlmeat,! 
BO  Tory  appoopfiato  Haeo,— • 
I  hiy  in  sorrow,  daop  dlitrimad : 


Ky  grief  a  pmd  man  hmrd  I 
His  looks  were  odd,  ho  Kme  flw  gol^ 

Bat  not  a  IdB^Qy  wor^ 
Ky  sorrow  paairdr-I  poli  him  hsok 

Tho  ffoU  ha  tart  te  flw  s 


AadblsiMhlsshortlir. 
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I  ^7  in  want,  in  grief  and  pain: 

A  poor  man  pass'd  my  yraj 
He  bound  my  head,  he  gave  me  bread, 

He  watch'd  me  nig^t  and  daj. 
How  shall  I  pay  him  back  again 

For  all  he  did  to  me  ? 
Oh,  gold  is  great,  but  grejiter  far 

Is  heaven^y  Sympathy. 

Our  reflections  were  here  interrupted  by  the 
sudden  stopping  of  the  train,  and  a  recurrence 
to  business  taught  us  that,  in  the  month  dedicated 
to  St.  Yalentine,  gloomy  thoughts  should  form 
no  part  of  our  meditations.  To  reliere,  therefore, 
somewhat  their  nature,  we  append  an  appropriate 
article  from  Jerrold^s  pen,  entitled : — 

▲   PAPKR  TOR  St.   VaLKNTINR*8  DAT. 
THE  WATS  OF   OOUETUffQ. 

"Alas  t  and  is  domestic  strife^ 
That  sorest  ill  of  human  life— 
A  plague  so  Httle  to  be  feared. 
As  to  be  WMdtonly  inoforrod?* 

We  most  of  OS  know  what  Courtship  is,  aod  so 
een  beUer  judge  what  it  ought  to  be.  With  CoorU 
ship,  society  connects,  as  a  matter  of  course,  an 
endless  string  of  sentimental  wanderings  and  flla* 
gree  work.  Man,  when  Ooarting^  seems  to  be 
serring  a  most  taxing  and  labyrintbian  appren- 
tleeship,  with  an  employer,  who  is,  in  due  time, 
to  be  superseded  in  o6mmand  by  the  late  af^mren- 
tioe.  Where  is  the  man  who  would  not,  with 
pleasure,  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night, 
eecort  his  mistress  to  balls,  theatres^  routs,  ko. 
kef  And  where  the  woman,  who  would,  for  a 
aoment,  scruple  to  drag  the  blinded  poppet  after 
her,  to  do  all  the  fid-lal  worit  required,  when  oot 
shopping,  or  in  the  ball-room  f  This,  really  and 
tvtdy,  appears  to  be  the  sooi  total  of  Ck>ortiblp. 

K  Is  astonishing,  too,  to  notice  the  many  Tio- 
thns  who,  wide  awake,  hX\  into  the  trap.  The 
women,  wHh  a  moltltode  of  examples  befbre  them 
— >irith  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  approaching 
diange—willingly,  resignedly,  find  that  ohaage 
theirs.  They  see  the  mistake  of  a  near  and  dear 
MeBd — **  an  nnfortonate  match;**  and  yet,  tvostlng 
ionb  they  think  themselves  safe.  iK»  is  a  diflm 
eiKsortof  man— sokind— sovn^attenthre.  0«, 
IfHRispteion  lark  ahont  them  for  a  while,  thhycta^t 
ettlertaio  it  long ;  h§  makes  another  offer-HUio- 
tfeer  TOW  of  loTc— oillB  the  cherished  one  a  Htllo 
Ytnos— and  sho-^poor  weak  heart,  with  a  sort  of 
i^«aaiH-be-helped  resignation— becomes  *  wtfe, 
and  adds  another  to  the  Uet  of  those  deroied  epsft- 
tares  who  hear  the  mornrag  dock  strike  three, 
twice  aifefi|[,  with  each  time  a  firm  detepiination 
•r  *'  not  patting  up  wUh  iL** 

It  may  not  peove  nnintonsptfam  w.neless  to 
•onslder  for  a  moment  the  droumstancet  which 
may  hcve  made  on^^of^M&reBai4^deToted  crea- 


tures of  a  great  mistake.  We  will  call  onr  beraine 
Miss  Smith.  With  a  peculiar  and  earnest  wirii 
not  to  be  considered  personal,  we  do  so^or,  if 
anybody  will  find  in  herself  the  orighMl  Mias  Smith, 
with  a  bland  and  ooucteoua  aenile,  we  can  confi- 
dentlj  assure  her,  that  the  kdy  who  oat  for  the 
portrait  was  a  next-door  Smith.  Or  if,  unlockilT, 
there  should  not  be  a  Smith  next  door,  tiie  door 
after  that  b  a  safe  reference.  Well,  haTing  christ- 
ened our  heroiue,  proceed  we  to  tlie  same  talk 
with  our  hero :  we  haTe  decided  upon  the  senti- 
mental cognomen  Jones — and  type  shall  be  hb 
godfather.  We  are  not  going,  be  it  wall  onde^ 
stood,  to  work  out  here  an  elaborate  plot,  and  so 
give  an  unearthly  and  impossible  mystery  to  a 
plain  and  everyday  oceurveuoe :  it  wo«ld  be  fikt 
putting  bad  Tarnish  on  a  good  pkHore— it  mty 
look  the  better  to  uneducated  and  superficial  ob- 
serTcrs,  but,  to  tba  leamed  andattemUa,  thebad 
dressing  will  be  an  eyescore.  To  begin  then : 

MissGlementiiia  Smith  and  Mr.  Milkwhite  Joact 
haTematt  They  first  s^w  ea^  uther  at  a  fneadl 
boose— at  a  ball;  and,  as  Milkwhite  waltaed  witk 
the  loTely  Clementina,  he  felt  that  bis  aveet  psfl* 
ner  must  extend  the,  term  of  i^reemeot,  an^  bs* 
come  his  for  life.  Poor  fellovl  Wone-4bML 
Smithl  Each  cTolution  but  strengthened  tbt 
determination.  And  then  Clementina  J  Wbo 
shall  attempt  to  paint  her— who  he  ra^h  enoqgh 
to  Tulgarise  with  Ink  the  SmithiaA  chacma!  SbSi 
lapghed  and  talkedr-taUbBd  and  Uoghed:  e^ 
word,  each  smiley  ddTing  sense  firom  the  krm  e£ 
Jones»  Mammae  with  a  bca(w  of  daogjiteni  ti^ 
marry— grandpapas^  with  grand  dittos,  alfO  ripe, 
for  matrimony— ancles,  with  oi^han  andt  i^ 
nle^esr-all  chuckled  siqiol^aneously  at  te.p«ft 
feet  con^inesl;..  Said  w^  that  all  looked  amifioglp. 
upon  the  loTeraf  Apology  is  doe,  then,  to  at  Uackr. 
aatiiM  and  je«el4>edeoked  geoap  m  a  hythet 
Qocner  of  ^apartmeQ.t.  Thej,  pooi  sopiK  Misd, 
Uk^  sour  nnlk  upon,  th^  interesting  soen^.  Noj^ 
out  of  enTy^or  they  all  had^many  o4^i|l.tb<K 
tisifrfrryet,  strsBg^  to,  asi;,  not,  one,  haA  h«|^ 
ac^Rted^  UoJ  They  bajj,  for  %wim$t  ^^^^/n 
looked,  wit^i  soorn,  vpon  the  oiidci  of  mai^^ritn 
had  wiMieredt  wlth.A  |rown»  the  n^ocapfsuwuysi 
.Quaof these?.  Sonwi.v^i^perea  ih^i^ib^^ji 
fcQwnipg  had,,  l^y,  than^  baen.  lei^t^  n^ 
early,  ^d.ha(l  he^  ^  xeakni^  ohmlflM^  m 
pftep.  pKyi^sti0ed,,tbf4»  at  fiTCMwd-iFentiXnM 
fifteen  jwf§  agp)  thft  afCQngplishaHmi  tiMMi 
th^  bipifM,  ]u^lli«ta^ahle.«>TidA»o%,«fAM^^ 
aMnafjtiefis  wWn^    Xie«ipng  thff.  rfif^er,j0lA 

'W  ^ipjR  wuu  ^^hm  *m*  f  warv^BTiv^WMW^iiOT 


THOUGHTS  FOR  FEBKUiHY.-SONG  OP  THE  HATTURNER. 


the  ev6Btf«l  aeen*  above  dtpiekad,  a  Biaith  had 
baeome  a  Jones  I 

The  next  morning  foHowUig  the  bdl  beheld 
the  postmaa  ttandiiig  at  the  door  of  John  Smith, 
Eeq.  The  said  man  of  ietten  grinned  knowingly 
aa  die  door  opened ;  he  handed  a  note  to  the 
■Mid,  and  she  smiled  also,  corered  her  gfeasy 
fingers  wHh  an  apron,  and,  with  all  the  deKeacy 
ehe  conld  mnster,  took  the  missire  (gilded  and 
perfumed)  between  her  thumb  and  forefinger; 
•he  agnin  grinned  a  responsive  grin  to  the  grin- 
ning postman,  and  closed  the  dcor. 

The  eveifing  of  the  same  day  gave  l>irth  to  a 
ooiwwiiat  similar  scene  wHhont  the  gate  of  Prlm- 
rdoe  Lodge,  the  town  and  eomtry  home  rented 
bjr  the  senior  Milkwhlte  Jones.  A  boy,  dressed 
in  ttsthere  and  jacket  to  match,  of  that  color 
whM  comes  nnder  the  peciRar  denomination  of 
p«pper  and  salt,  responded  to  theetimmotis  of  the 
p6slBiaii.  The  opened  gate  discorered  the  page 
of  the  Jones'  estabHshment  in  his  seeood  best 
iMoh,  as  a  faoetloitf  goest  once  remafked,  Ume 
had  despoiled  of  ^e  salt,  sabstitnting  the  yery 
best  black  pepper.  Leanhig  his  baek  agafaisl  one 
pMt  of  the  gate,  and  sBdfaig  his  feet  so  as  to  prop 
IdBself  steadUy  across  the  threshold,  the  liveried 
Jtvonlle  surveyed  the  liveried  figore  of  her  If a^ 
jesi^  ^P«ty  with  eomphwency  attd,  may  be, 
Impadence.  ^  Well,  Walker,  what's  for  ns  now  1 
Midler's  coming  it  rather  stvong  in  this  railway 
dbigtt,  am't  he f  Mid  the yonngsler.  Thepos^ 
mmiBmaed,b««saidnetawoi«d.  ."^  Whatha*  yer 
get  there,  wrapt  np  hi  that  ont-aiid-ont  manner  t 
Shares  arat  so  waUUe  asaU  that.**  ^'No,"  re- 
sponded thepostmsn ;  "  northern  specs  denH  find 
sish  envelopes  as  this  t"  and  the  Httlerman  held 
teth  a  Uee-paper  letter.  ^  I  eai  that  coming  it 
strong,  if  yon  like."  ««Myeyest  itjastls,''said 
the  avehiiH  as  heckisely  etamfaied  the  paper,  '*  it 
jnatis,"  he  again  repeimed,  as  he  discovered  a 
floweiied  waiir.  •*  Stay  a  mlMrte,  Walker;  whites 
ftHshereonthcvaferr  ^*  A  ivteisf,  to  be  sore, 
yiff  tittle  male;  caaH  yer  see  that rretoitod  the 
Jettof^eaitier,  as  he  rang  the  iiext-4oov  belL 
«Ut«lel  litDer  shoMdtheboy,  to«ehe«atthe 
osa^ymptaonraHualeB  tohisalM.  ^'ihme^jon 
ttmH  mblg  noithet,  my  fine  Aller ;  so  den*t  yon 
tdkfe"  SMaftedwHh  this  rebuke,  Ike  small  dol- 
i4k)Siilth»ga«e,  asi  went»  to  deHverlhe 
;  lettor  to  JttkwUte  JoaiMv  fbr  to  UiM 
tHwwftdaMBsed. 
fMi^half  hoof  after  the  h(Mfi%  of  «h4  above 
MfiMfi  ootttersatlofi,  the  Jmilor  Ukiditte  israed 
IMtfMs  fiiflMf'li'llidls,  etfSmtty'  hi  h^^'  spirits 
fli^/^ttiiwitiskofAeliiteifferifl^ttitc  tA^  be 


yonng  gentleman :  and  yet  he  did  not  blush— did 
not,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  look  as  bright  a 
Vermillion  as  the  blooming  scarlet-ranner— seeing 
the  awM  waste  he  had  made  of  those  twelve ' 
hundred  seconds.  He  thought  of  the  captivating 
Clementina;  the  wiles  and  taifies  of  that  hively 
female ;  the  beauty  of  her  wiithig;  the  eiqvisite 
sensibility  of  her  heart  Her  heart  t  How  ninch 
knew  he  of  the  light  and  bounding  thing !  How 
conld  he  tell,  with  such  small  experience,  whetfier 
the  soft  and  glowing  sulwtance  which  said  it  chitig 
to  him,  would  not,  like  Indian  rubber,  upon  the 
slightest  ohecic,  bound  back  and  cling  again  else- 
where ;  find  hi  its  second  clinghig  a  like  repul^ 
sion,  only  a  weaker  one;  till,  poor  toy  I  womont, 
each  rebound  being  slighter  than  the  one  before 
it,  the  shattered,  forgotten,  wayward  banl^ 
might,  firiendlesa  and  alone,  grow  dead.  Such 
the  coqnettcPa  heart— snch  olteo  her  fate. 


SONG  OP  THE  HAT-TtTRNER. 

BT  ONE  WHO  MOVXO  IN  THI  UIQEEBT  0IACU8. 

All  round  my  hat  I  turn  until  Fm  ill  0 1 
All  round  my  hat,  'spite  of  Mr.  Farraday : 

And  when  anybody  asks  me  the  reasdn  why  it 
turns  so, 
I  tell  him  what  from  reason  sounds  far  (ar  away. 

Some  say  the  action's  muscukr,  and  some  It  is 

galvanlo. 

While  other*  call  ithnntit>ng  in  a  sdentific  w^y : 

And  some  there  are  assign  it  to  an  agency  Satanic, 

And  vow  the  deirlTfe  in  it  tf  there's  not  the 

denoc  to  pay. 

Tet  all  round  my  hat  I  still,  persist  in  tuniimg^ 

Unheeding  what  the  sceptical  and  scientifl«  say : 
And  tho'  perhaps  a  character  for  veidaacy  Tm 

earning^ 
i    Tve  nothing  else  to  torn  to  Cmt  whUiag  time 

away. 


DuwojfiifO  SuuBi'iioif.-^A  bnrte  lo 
shape  lately  undertook,  tor  a  trifikg  wager,  to 
devour  (uncooked)  ISoabbaffes,  12  BprinMreen% 
2  ropes  of  onions,  and  10  artichokes.  We  under- 
stand that  the  only  excuse  given  for  this  dtous^ 
faig  pefforsumee  was,  that  uie  ibBowwasa  vege- 
Itfian. 

FsnivTv  wnBomr  Socuii.— Talie  tonilp%' 
beanSi  barlciy.  wheat,  oats,  rye,  or  clover,  in  any 
proportion  of  acres;  to  theee  add  a  few  yomig 
phmtations,  and  cop^rfoes,  and  do  them  b  covers : 
stoek  with  har^  panridMs,  and  phesmnis,  and 
set  keepen  to  watch*  mot  in  rivers  bmj  ha 
preserved  the  same  way.  These  preserve  aie 
expensive ;  but  very  fitting :  they  fill  the  Oonnty 
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THS  CHR0NI0LK8  OF  DBSEFDAILT, 

No.  2X 
WnnEoi  TBI  SroKT  or  Lauld  Dkioboiv  ahd 

BM  NlFHSW  It  AJUrSMOED  A  8TA0B. 

MuLmoBM  and  bof^  were  the  preparatioiii 
whioh  took  plaoe  at  the  numaion  hooee  of  Hoo- 
gry  Knowes,  on  the  morning  after  the  Tirit  of  the 
peerieaa  Prudence  If  Thrift  thereto.  The  diligent 
peruaer  of  theae  reoorda  will  not  have  forgotten 
that  the  laird  and  iiia  nephew  had  entered  into  a 
oorenant  to  dine  at  Olen  Sldnflint  on  that  day^ 
and  DaTid  Dreghorn  was  determined  that  ao  fiir 
ia  their  equipment  waa  concerned,  no  paina 
ahonld  be  apared  in  order  to  produce  a  '*  atiiking 
effecti*'  to  nae  the  language  of  plajhouie  an- 
nooBcementa.  Garmenta  which  for  long  jeara 
lutd  ilumbered  in  the  receaeea  of  cabineta  and 
napery  cheats,  were  once  more  prenaed  into  actire 
aerrice,  to  the  peatilent  diecompoeure  of  sundry 
edoniea  of  motlia  who  liad  indulged  the  Utopian 
dream  that,  through  preacription,  they  liad  ob- 
tained an  unquestionable  life-lease  of  the  raiment 

[Mr.  Powhead  here  digresses  into  a  minute  and 
elaborated  deaeription  of  the  costumes  which  the 
thane  of  Hungry  Knowes  selected  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  himself  and  his  squire,  Garin  Parle  This 
we  deem  expedient  to  omit,  merely  obaerring 
that  master  and  man,  when  rigged  out,  exhibited 
a  akikhig  llaTor  of  the  cmaty  old  gentleaMn  and 
antique  ssrritor  to  be  met  with  in  almoat  CTcry 
comedy.  JLa  for  John  Bmbleton,  it  would  appear 
Uiat  he  rsfliisd  point^»lank  to  make  uae  of  any 
portion  of  tha  antidelurian  wardrobe.  His  avan- 
ottlar  relatiTcstrore  hard  to  induce  him  to  assume 
a  brocaded  Teat  at  least,  with  flapa  extending  to 
the  knees;  but  the  young  man  declared  that, 
aooner  than  submit  to  the  inflictkm,  he  would 
foUow  the  unsophisticated  example  of  the  abori- 
gind  Britons,  and  ^spense  ifi  folo  with  the  Buper- 
floltieaofdressl] 

JLa  the  fomily  chariot  of  Hungry  Knowes  had 
been  long  on  the  auperannnated  Ust,  lacking,  to 
be  candid,  the  somewhat  indispensable  foeemotlTe 
requisite  of  one  of  the  hind  wheels,  it  was  re- 
aolTcd  thai  the  trio  should  accomplish  their  pO* 
grimag«|tf  the  hoapitable  region  of  Olen  Skin- 
tint  on  SoMteek.  Mr.  Thoog,  iHm>  waa  fortun- 
ate enongfa  orwitness  the  caralcade,  certiorated 
BM  that  the  appearance  cut  by  the  laird  and  his 
henchman  on  this  expedition  waa  unique  and 
atriking  in  the  highest  degree.  It  reminded  him 
of  an  equeatrian  burlesque  which  he  had  once 
been  cognittntofinaclrcus,aod,lndeed,aQndry 
atrangers  who  chanced  to  behold  the  phenomenon 
eondaded,  without  dabitation,  that  the  p«r^ 


formed  the  adranee  guard  of  a  troop  of  peripa- 
tetic mountebanka,  John  enacting  the  part  of  the 
dandyfied  master  of  the  >bg.  The  poor  yonth, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  keenly  felt  the  rkl^ 
culouanessof  his  position,  and  when  aright  aeeing 
old  woaum  interrogated  him  *'  whaur  the  turn- 
blera  were  ganging  to  hand  forth,**  he  broke  oaft 
hito  a  aeriea  of  maledletkMia,  which  would  bare 
done  no  diacredit  to  the  warriors  who  aerred 
with  Uncle  Toby  in  Flandera. 

Long  ia  the  road  which  haa  no  tuminga,  how- 
erer,  and  in  process  of  time  the  Tisitors  found 
themselves  in  the  AUet  domwm  of  the  repreeeot- 
atlTC  of  the  M*Thrift  dynasty.  That  Tlrtooua 
maiden  reeelTed  her  Tisitors  with  erery  mark  of 
distinetien,  and  ere  kmg  they  were  aeated  at  her 
hospitable  board.  The  word  «« hospitable**  here 
must  be  understood  in  a  aomewbat  limited  accep- 
tation. If  the  table  •'  groaned**--as  Ubiea  sc«ne* 
times  are  in  the  haldt  of  dobg^most  asaoredly 
it  was  not  on  aooount  of  the  prodigally  of  Tianda 
which  it  exhibited.  A  Trappiat  monk  might 
hare  partaken  of  CTcry  diah,  Uien  and  there  pa- 
raded, without  haThig  materially  infringed  upon 
the  austere  afaaplicitiea  of  his  guatatorial  Towal 
The  tUa  and  aqueoua  broth  would  haTO  been  de- 
scribed by  a  Paisley  shuttle  oompeller  as  **  muaUn 
kail.**  When  tha  gueata  were  inrited  to  aolaea 
themaalvea  with  fish,  iheir  choke  waa  limited  to 
the  eoaMwhat  Spartanfo  relish  of  salted  herring, 
or  **  Glasgow  OMgiatratea,'*  aa  they  are  termed 
in  North  Britafai.  Andaaforthepuddhig,  eallad 
by  a  aoaring  flight  of  imaginatfon,  ''pluan,**  if 
raisins  had  been  deadly  in  their  nature  aa  tha 
fruit  of  the  upaa  tree,  the  rsTcUers  wonU  hara 
run  alender  riak  of  mortuary  dasMga,  aeefaig  tha* 
theae  candiaMnti  were  few  and  for  baiwaan  m 
the  Tisits  of  angda. 

Though  thia  aignal  frugality  was  not  by  any 
OMans  enthuaiaatleally  appredated  by  John  Sas- 
bletoB,  it  entirely  squared  with  the  notfona  of  hk 
more  thrifty  uncle.  That  exodlent  ecoaomial 
could  not  reftafai  froos  landing  the  aelf -denying 
forethought  diq^hiyed  by  the  kndkdy,  and  attar  ^ 
hia  heart  had  been  opened  by  anndiy  UbatioQa  oC 
whisky  (for  the  extraTaganca  of  wine  waaaQ|  to* 
lerated  at  Olen  SUnflintX  he  openly  prodaioMd 
that  he  oould  die  in  peace  if  he  oooM  behold  anck 
a  BMdel  of  prudence  prasidbg  orer  the  isslluiM 
of  Hungry  Knowea.  Wambgin  hia  thsoM,  tha. 
laird  roae  from  hia  chair,  and  driving  John  to 
the  immediate  praasuoa  of  Fwdapoa  (who  ataof 
hardt though aomewhat bootlaasly,  taeoqiwaapk 
a  bhMhX  Joined  the  handa  of  the  oonple^  and  hn-i 
yoked  upon  their  cranimna  all  the  blessings  whia% 
ht.o#ald  r^Rp^iV  «A  thi  ««r  fl(  t^  I 
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Tbib  fast  AceompIiBhed,  I>regfaoni  made  a  speedy 
«xii  fWmi  the  banquet  chamber,  iotiroatiDg  that 
«'  three  spoiled  sport,**  and  that  he  would  be 
more  profitaUj  employed  diacttssing  a  pipe  in 
the  kitchen! 

It  18  Qtteriy  iroposrible  to  describe  the  eon- 
ttemation  which  pervaded  poor  Embleton  at  this 
crushing  and  most  unexpected  edairdssement 
of  hb  undoes  Tiews  and  aspirations  t  If  the  idea 
«f  ills  relative's  union  with  the  kiln-dried  Pru- 
dence had  been  productiTe  of  signal  discompo- 
•ure  to  htm,  what  must  tiare  been  this  more 
Udeons  and  spirit-scunnering  rerelalionf  The 
mtmosphere,  all  of  a  sudden,  appeared  teeming 
with  endlessly  multiplied  images  of  Dorcas  Ru- 
Me,  and  the  heiress  of  Qlen  Skinflint,  and  the 
ripe  and  rotund  beauties  of  the  former  contrasted 
eradiingly  with  the  skeleton-like  characteristics 
of  the  latter.  Yenns,  emerging  fresh  and  spark 
Bng  from  the  amorous  sea,  and  a  mummy  newly 
disinterred  by  Beheoni  from  its  resting  lair  of 
three  thousand  years,  could  not  hare  presented 
a  more  emphatic  and  suggestiTe  picture  of  incon- 
gruity and  disappointment!  The  ** Hyperion 
andSityr'^ofthat  amiable  but  somewhat  flighty 
young  prince,  Hamlet,  were  not  **  circumstances" 
in  comparison  I 

For  a  lengthened  season  John  remained  in  his 
brown,  or  rather  his  black  Study,  utteriy  hicom- 
peteni  to  realiae  the  fuU  honours  of  the  **  fix"  in 
which  he  bad  been  placed  by  the  joint  agency  of 
the  Fates  and  his  uncle.  How  long  he  would 
have  continued  in  his  psycological  maze  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  had  it  not  been  dispelled  after  a 
moat  practically  physical  fushion.  Seeing  that 
tiiere  was  no  probability  of  the  swain  making  the 
preliminary  advance,  the  nymph  determined  to 
take  the  initiative  in  the  campaign  of  wooing. — 
Starting  from  her  chair,  Prudence  threw  her  arms 
around  the  shrinking  neck  of  the  Cataleptic 
Bmbleton,  and  in  tones  not  quite  bo  dulcet  as 
tiioee  of  a  nightingale,  professed  that  he  had 
won  her  young  and  unsophisticated  aifections  I 
\  If  John  Embleton  had  given  way  tqi^fais  pri- 
mary and  post  potent  impulse,  he  would  unques- 
lioniMy  have  passed  a  doom  of  terrible  import 
on  this  maidenly  demonstration,  ofhis  ardent  admi- 
rer !  Privation,  however,  had  taught  him  prudence. 
He  reaMzed  the  hopelessness  of  his  condition,  if  he 
flkeuld  run  counter  to  the  schemes  and  behests 
of  Ipifl  uncle— and  though  it  went  sorely  against 
Us  grain,  he  forced  hhnself  to  matter  some  un- 
hMeinglble  words  eompHmentary  to  the  withered 
spineler,  from  whose  contact  he  iiiwardly  re- 
eiaed. 

H  «feaiisile«^  liiu  iribir  the  Lebd  of 


Hungry  Knowes,  his  smoke  being  dlscnssedf  re> 
joined  the**  young**  couple— as  by  anachronism, 
(as  far  at  least  as  one  of  the  parties  was  concerned) 
he  styled  them,  all  thhigs  appeared  to  be  pro- 
gressing according  to  his  wishes.  John  might 
have  been  a  fraction  more  ardent,  he  opined,  and 
no  great  harm  done,  but  Hungry  Knowes  had  long 
learned  to  be  thankfU  for  microicopio  merdei, 
or  in  the  words  of  the  orthodox  old  song : 
"Contented  wi  little,  and  cantie  wl  malrr 
As  uncle  and  nephew  rode  home  that  night,  the 
former  expatiated  might  and  main,  upon  the 
muldform  advantages  which  could  ndt  fail  to 
accrue  fh>m  the  conjunction  of  Hungry  Knowes^ 
and  Olen  Skinflint  Such  another  estate  as  the 
twain  would  form,  would  not  be  met  with  in  bonnle 
Scotland,  and  many  a  hint,  broad  enough  to  be 
called  a  command,  did  he  throw  out,  to  the  effect 
that  the  sooner  the  double  union  of  lands  and 
bo(Ues  was  carried  into  eflbot,  the  better.  Theee 
words  fell  upon  the  ear  of  Embleton,  about  a» 
genially  as  molten  lead  would  harmonize  with  a 
back,  fresh  from  the  operations  of  a  cat  o*  nine 
tails  1 

During  the  succeeding  tax  months,  nothing 
occurred  cdling  for  special  notice  from  the  his- 
torian. Miss  M*Thrift  paid  frequent  visits  to 
Hungry  Knowes  and  the  Lidrd  religiously  took 
care  that  the  debts  of  courtesy  thus  incurred 
should  be  liquidated  with  the  slightest  possible 
delay.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  when- 
ever he  shaped  his  course  to  Glen  Skinflint  the 
hapless  Embleton  was  constndned  to  accompany 
him.  This  he  did  with  th^  cognate  aptitude  and 
relish,  which  a  badger  evinces  to  be  drawn  from 
its  sedosion  by  an  obtrusive  English  bull  dog,  or 
Scottish  terrier! 

The  more  he  saw  of  the  tough  and  sapless 
spinster,  the  more  he  detested  ber,  and  he  fdt 
that  if  all  the  daughters  of  Eve  should  be  swept 
away  by  some  monster  pestilence,  except  her- 
self;  he  would  preserve  the  vhrtue  of  celibacy  to 
the  close  ofhis  mundane  curriculum  I 

About  this  season  it  so  chanced  that  Qavin 
Park  was  smitten  with  a  sore  and  wasting  sick- 
ness, from  which  Dr.  Puke  McBock,  the  lamOj 
physician,  pronounced  that  without  the  inierven- 
tion  of  a  miracle  he  would  never  recover.  The 
predse  nature  of  the  ailment  it  was  difficult  to 
determine.  There  were,  amongst  other  things, 
a  total  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  gradual  wasting 
and  withering  away,  indicating  that  the  worm 
Death  was  busy  at  the  root  of  the  once  lordly  and 
stalwart  gourd,  and  that  ere  long  the  place  whidi 
once  knew  it,  would  know  it  no  more  forever! 


At  the  bed-ride  of  Qavin,  John  Embtotod  m 
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A  fwqneiit  wmtcber,  and  into  the  earof  Uiit  hini- 
bb  and  attached  irieod  be  poured  forth  (he  story 
of  hie  griefe  and  apprehensioDa.  Most  thoroughly 
did  Park  sympathise  in  the  trouble  of  his  yooDg 
master,  for  he  hated  Hadamoiselle  Thrift  with  a 
peif»ct  hatred  liar  this,  among  other  reasons, 
ihat  the  mercantile  spinster  made  a  practice  of 
Mltiag  the  game  which  was  engendered  npoc  the 
Mres,  over  which  she  exercised  dominion.  In 
theeyes  of  the  snandsh'Ted  serritor  this  was  a 
,  deBct  more  unpardonable  than  an  infraction  of  the 
Peealogne  in  one  lump.  As  he  often  declared, 
^ivrderand  h^hway  robbery  were  Tcnialsins 
when  weired  against  the  Tcndition  of  hares  and 
mnir  fowl  '*  as  if  they  had  been  sae  mony  stirks, 
or  barndoor  chuckles  I**  In  all  th»  there  was 
nothing  unnatural  or  eitraordhiary.  There  Is  a 
oottTential  sanctitude  (if  I  may  so  use  the  expres- 
sion} in  all  matters  connected 'with  the**  chase,** 
whioh  has  a  mighty  inQnence  upon  the  Totaries 
of  the  gun  and  aogiing-rod.  The  poacher  who 
would  not  hesitate  for  one  second,  to  blow  out 
the  brains  of  an  antagonistic  game-keeper, 
would  shudder  at  the  idea  d  shooting  a  bbil 
when  sIttiBg,  or  using  drugs  to  stopify  the  fish, 
to  slay  whom  was  his  Uligitimatemissfoo.  These 
,temaiks,  of  course,  hare  only  reference  to 
thorough  bred  sportsmen,  and  have  no  appH- 
cabOily  to  the  skum  of  Tagrants  Tomited  forth 
by  dties,  upon  **  fosts*'  and  hoUdays  on  the  rural 
districts,  and  who  would  bring  down  their  own 
l^nd  mothers  with  as  little  compunction  as  they 
would  so  many  partridges  if  they  had  them 
Miuatting  behind  foixe  bushes,  or  dry-stone 
Dykes. 

Amidst  an  ibk  Tirtnous  ywr&r^  howerer, 
OaTin  continued  to  inculcate  patience  and  for- 
bearance, upon  his  young  friend.  He  implored 
hhn  not  to  come  to  any  open  rupture  with  his 
relatiye  till  the  last  extremity,  assuring  him 
that  a  will  was  m  existence  by  which  the  domdns 
of  Hungry  Knowes  were  eonreyed  in  perpetuity 
to  John  upon  the  demise  of  his  uncle,  '^  Just  baud 
your  whiesht,  and  bide  your  time'*  was  the  pru- 
dent counsel  of  the  hiTalid— **and  wha  kens  but 
the  Laird  may  slip  his  tether  some  o*  thae  dark 
momins,  and  leaTe  you,  your  ahi  Laird  and  master 
wi'  poVer  to  wed  tiie  Queen  o*  Sheba,  proTided 
ye  think  o'matchhig  younel  **  wl*  a  heathen  Um- 
merl** 

But  matters  were  soon  to  be  brought  to  a 
erisis.  Mr.  Dreghom  one  day  informed  his 
nephew,  that  it  was  befitting  the  question  should 
be  popped  to  the  excellens  Prudence,  who  bad 
for  some  time  been  prepared  to  haTO  the 
matrimonial  interrogation  propowided  imtober. 


**The  entire  parish  o*  Sour  Sowans,**  stid  be, 
**  has  been  lang  wondering  why  the  wedding  has 
na*  taken  phee,  lang  before  noo,  and,  to  my 
eertahi  knowledge,  Simon  Shortbread  the  baker, 
has  had  the  wedding  cake  prepared  in  anticipa- 
tion for  at  least  twa*  months.  They  tell  me  that 
it  has  got  a  fraction  mouldy  by  this  time,  which 
is  a*  the  better,  seeing  that  we  can  cUim  aliberal 
discount  on  the  score  o*  the  flaw.** 

Thus  driven  Into  a  comer,  John  Embletonhad 
BO  option,  but  to  rcTeal  how  things  really  stood, 
so  fiir  as  his  alfeotions  were  concerned.  Falling 
upon  his  knees  he  confessed  that  his  heart  was 
not  at  his  own  disposal,  haying  years  ago  been 
made  OTcr,  with  all  its  parts,  pendlolea,  and 
pertinents,  to  a  certain  sDaiden,  answering  to  the 
name  ci  Dorsas  Rubric. 

**  And  wha*  may  this  Dorcas,  as  ye  ea*  her  be  ?^ 
faiteijected  the  angry  Laird  of  Hungry  Knowtt. 
Or  rather  what  may  be  the  amount  o*  her  means 
and  estate  f  That's  the  real  root  o'  the  matter 
I  trow.  For  my  ain  part,  I  set  but  sma*  Talue 
upon  your  hearts  and  darts,  seeing  that  they  are 
commodities  which  every  kirkless  preacher  and 
road-side  beggar  claim  as  their  perquisites,  though 
they  should  na*  hae  twa*  bawbees  to  fngle  in  an 
auldhat** 

With  downcast  eyes,  poor  John  was  constrained 
to  admit,  that  his  charmer's  comely  face  consti* 
tuted  the  main  bulk  of  her  portion ;  and  that 
when  a  brace  of  sparkling  eyes,  a  nose  of  iault- 
less  shape,  and  a  mouth  which  might  create  enyy 
in  the  celestial  bosom  of  Yeous  hersell,  were 
deducted,  little  remained  to  Dorcas  except  the 
raiment  which  sheltered  her  person  from  **  sum- 
mer's heat  and  winter's  snow.'* 

'*  Awa*  wf  your  noses  and  een  T*  exclaimed  the 
aggravated  Dreghorn,  **  I  would  like  to  see  sio 
fosionless  sunkets  furnish  a  hungry  man  wf  a 
meal.  When  ye  come  bame  frae  a  hard  days 
wark  wHI  a  row  o*  ivory  grinders  mak*  up  for  the 
absence  o*  a  haggis,  or  a  dish  o'  Scot's  collops  * 
A  slabboring  kiss  may  be  a  bonnie  enough  thing 
in  its  w4y,  (though  I  nee'r  could  see  the  vi^ue 
o't)  but  tell  me,  yon  muckle  calt  will  it  supply 
the  place  o'ajug  fu'  o*  beer,  or  a  tumbler  o' 
whisky  toddy?  Learn  wisdom,  ye  bom  idiot, 
frae  the  wisest  sang  that  ever  that  auld  wig- 
maker  Allan  Ramsay  composed : 

**  Gie  me  the  lass  with  a  hunp  o'  land. 

And  we  tor  Ufe  shaU  gang  thcgither ; 
Tho^  daft  or  wise*  m  nc^er  demand. 

Or  Uaek  or  Mr,  it  midL'S  na  whitfaeni 
rm  aff  with  wit,  and  beautj  wiU  flMle. 

And  blood  alane's  nae  worth  a  shilling ; 
But  she  that's  rich,  her  market's  made, 

Ito  Oka  charm  about  ber^kStaiu    j 
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And  in  toy  boMm  111  hug  my  trMfure; 
Oin  I  had  anoe  her  gear  in  my  hand. 

Should  love  turn  dowf,  it  will  find  pleasure. 
Ltugh  on  wfaa  likes  t  but  there's  my  hand, 

I  hate  with  poortith«  though  bonale  to  meddle ; 
UnlflM  thoy  bring  caih,  or  a  lump  o'  land^ 

Th^se  ne'er  get  me  to  danoe  to  their  fiddle. 

*"  Tliere^  meikle  glide  love  in  hmds  and  bags ; 

And  siller  and  gowd's  a  sweet  complexion ; 
But  beauty  and  wit  and  rirfue  in  rags, 

BftYe  lost  the  art  of  gaihlng  afllBctiott; 
Iiove  tips  his  arrows  with  woods  and  parks. 

And  castles,  and  riggs,  and  muirs,  and  meadows. 
And  naething  can  attch  our  modem  sparks. 

But  weel-tocher'd  lasses,  or  jointured  widows.** 

The  reoitatioti  trtn  of  this  most  suggestire 
lyrie,  bad  no  effect  in  shaking  the  resolution  of 
the  enamoured  £mbleton.  Firmly,  though  re- 
«peetliiUy  he  aiiiie«ii€ed  to  his  frowniag  uncle 
tiiai  he  wouM  prefer  e  erubt  of  dry  bread,  aye  or 
tOtfYetlon  itself;  Witfh  Dorcas,  to  a  coal  pit  replete 
with  new  minted  gaineas,  if  burdened  with  the 
idknw,  parchment-like  hand  of  Prudence  M'Thrift. 
'*  By  thU  blessed  book  I  sWear,**  oontihned  the 
ezflited  youth,  ''that  all  the  power*  of  earth  or 
perdition,  shall  nerrer  sh^ce  my  reeolutioii  by  one 
h^re  brtedth."  So  saying  he  gave  the  oover  of 
thd  Tolnme  whieh  he  grasped,  a  thundering 
•ilstbv  and  stood  eonfronting  his  nnple  as  Sdnt 
Cborge  might  have  confronted  the  dragon;  or 
Petreohie,  the  lair  bet  vixenish  Catherine.  It 
ID  ehaneed  that  the  osonlated  octavo  tomed  ont 
to  be  a  copy  of  BomsP  Poems,  bat  the  vow  was 
toot  the  less  ffaioere  on  thai  aooonnt 

David  Dreghom  was  for  a  season  strack  dnmb 
by  the  oontumacions  andacity  exhRtited  by  a 
ilHpHttg  who  he  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  re- 
garding at  an  obsequious  and  unreasoning 
^pendant.  Had  one  of  his  pigs  become  gifted 
#ilh  speech,  and  protested  against  the  enormity 
M*  bipeds  aplifting  the  knife  agdnst  the  bristle- 
teaming  tribe,  he  eonid  not  by  any  possibility 
have  been  talten  more  aback. 

Ho  sooner  had  fhe  senior  recovered  the  ose  of 
hfs  fisonlties  than  he  proceeded  to  psss  sentence 
upon  the  delinquent  That  sentence,  it  is  hardly 
necssssry  to  say,  was  a  doom  of  utter  and  abso- 
lute disinheritance.  David  vowed  that  sooner 
tkan  permit  Embleton  to  derive  one  morsel  of 
NMCentation  from  the  lands  of  Hungry  Koo#es, 
h§  would  with  pleasure  behold  the  aforesaid  lands, 
fligecher  with  all  the  crops,  timber  and  dwetKngs 
tberedn  sunk  **  beyond  plummet's  reach  **  in  the 
Bed  Sea,  or  the  moil  InsatiaMe  peal  bog  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  I 

Gevin  Park  havfalg  <^tafn6d  an  inkling  of  what 
hid  eeeurref^  eiiMstly  bMoughl  An  sRidi«iioe  Of 


Ms  master,  and  when  Dreghom  in  complianoe 
with  the  request  entered  the  sick  chamber,  the 
inyalid  pled  with  might  and  main  that  he  would 
rescind  his  determination.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
youth  of  John,  and  the  comparative  senectitude 
of  Pruience.  With  indignant  eloquence  did  he 
enlarge  upon  the  mereenary  venditions  of  game, 
by  which  that  spinster  had  diBgrao^d  her  rank 
as  a  landed  proprietress.  Pathetically  did  he  ex- 
pathite  upon  the  memory  of  the  Laird's  departed 
sister,  and  upon  the  fact  that  Embleton  was  the 
sole  being  upon  earth,  within  whose  veins  a  drop 
of  his  blood  did  flow.  In  conclusion,  the  dying 
retainer  made  a  recapituhulon  of  his  own  fidthlnl 
and  slenderly  remunerated  services,  coi\jurfBg 
his  master  by  all  these  multiform  consideratioBS 
to  re-admit  John  unconditionally  hito  favottr, 
and  permit  him  to  follow  his  own  inclinations,  so 
hr  as  the  choice  of  a  wife  was  concerned. 

In  dogged  sllenee  did  the  Laird  of  Hung^ 
Knowes  listen  to  these  pleadings  and  al]guralionS| 
and  when  Qavin  had  ceased  speaking,  he  cMij 
UM  htm  thai  having  so  little  breath  to  spare,  it 
was  foolish  to  expend  it  on  a  bootless  theme. 
^^Park,**  qaoth  he,  **by  the  fyurthing  candle  of 
my  blessed  grandikther,  which  he  blew  out  wKh 
his  hurt  gasp  because  he  could  see  to  expire  in 
the  daric,  and  that  is  an  oath,  which  you  know 
right  well  I  never  broke ;  this  ungrateful,  rebet 
lioos  dog  shall  never  finger  a  boddle  of  my  mo- 
ney. I  have  cast  him  off,  ouoe  and  forever,  and 
if  I  beheld  him  to*morrow  dying  on  my  door-step, 
I  would  net  toss  one  of  the  hou^  dog's  half-mum- 
bled bones,  to  keep  the  wretch's  body  and  soul 
in  companionship.  I  hato  him,  Gavin,  because 
he  has  thwarted  my  darling  ind  long  cherished 
scheme  of  uniting  the  bonnie  a^res  of  Hungry 
Enowes  and  GHen  Skinflint,  and  before  I  am  a 
day  aulder  I  shall  let  the  hound  ken  to  his  eoM 
what  it  is  to  anger  a  determined  man— or  a  dour 
man,  if  ye  like  the  word  better.  Gauld  as  is  the 
weather,  and  snell  as  btews  the  frosty  December 
east  whid,  I  shall  set  off  for  Aberdeen  this  blessed 
n^fi^ht.  Hy  will,  as  ye  brawly  ken,  lies  duly  exe- 
cuted in  the  custodiership  of  Hercules  Homing, 
and  by  that  deed  John  Embleton  is  declared  heir 
of  a'  I  possess.  Ere  this  tine  to-morrow, 
Gavin  Park,  I  shall  have  signed  a  new  testament 
in  which  the  name  of  Embleton  will  only  be  In- 
troduced in  order  to  let  the  world  ken  ho^ 
intensely  I  loathe  and  abominate  the  same.  By 
the  Aberdeen  mallcoach, which  passes  the  houMs 
at  eight  o'clock  this  evening,  I  shall  depart  oil 
my  errand  of  vengeance,  and  at  this  yery  mo- 
ment Kirsly  Sham  is  engaging  an  outride  plaeh 
foriMal  the  itage  office.  Oh^  if  I  should  by  ail/ 
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miibap  render  «p  the  ghoBi  without  alteriDg  that 
will,  I  never  eould  eojoy  a  moment's  hai>pine8B 
inHearenP 

'^Hearen  1**  shouted  out  the  scandalised  inya* 
lid  hysterically.  ''  HeaTen  did  ye  say  f  Ha-ba- 
hal» •" 


THS  «« NORTH-WEST  **  PASSAQE. 

Tbb  late  disoorery  of  the  **North  West,**  or 
father  as  it  has  been  made  the  Jiifrth  Eatt,  pas- 
sage, by  Captain  McClure,  has  induced  us  to  give 
to  our  readers,  this  month,  a  short  account  of  the 
Tsrious  expeditions  which  have  from  time  to  time 
gone  forth  to  attain  this  desirable  end,  conclu- 
ding our  obsenrations  with  tk^  full  an  account  of 
]fo01nre*s  foyage  as  our  limics  will  permit. 

If  explorations  in  the  northern  regions  be  use- 
less in  a  pecuniary  point  of  Tiew,  yet  science  has 
benefitted  from  them  in  the  knowledge  of  facts 
which  could  by  no  other  means  be  obtained. 
Their  cost  has,  certainly,  been  great,  but  the 
results  are  such  as  reflect  honor  and  credit  on  all 
engaged  in  them,  besides  fording  a  worthy  me- 
morial of  the  physical  endurance  and  steady  per- 
sererance  of  human  enterprise. 

The  first  navigator  who  appears  to  have  had  an 
idea  of  making  a  royage  of  discovery  in  the 
Arotio  Seas  was  Oal^t,  who  landed  at  Labrador 
eighteen  months  before  Columbus  discoTered  the 
continent  of  America,  he  contemplated  a  voyage 
to  the  North  Pole  and  reached  as  high  as  67^ 
30^  north  latitude.  This  was  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vll,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Frobisher  made  three  voyages  during  the  years 
1576,  "in  and  '78,  in  search  of  a  North-West  pas- 
sage, but  having  discovered  the  entrance  to  Hud- 
son's Strait  fiuled  in  penetrating  further  to  the 
westward.  Davis  followed  Frobisher,  and  in 
1685-88  made  three  voyages  and  discovered  the 
strait  which  still  bears  his  name,  thus  opening 
the  way  into  Baffin's  Bay  and  the  Polar  Sea. 

In  1607,  Henry  Hudson,  with  only  ten  men 
and  a  boy  made  his  first  voyage  and  penetrated 
as  far  as  82^  of  north  latitude,  but  failing  to  dis 
cover  a  westerly  passage,  returned  and  made  a 
second  voyage  on  the  trick  of  Barents,  who 
attempted  eleven  years  previously  the  North-East 
passage  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla ; 
but  Hudson,  like  Barents,  was  unsuccessfuL  In 
1610,  he  made  a  third  voyage  to  the  west,  and 
discovered  the  strait  and  bay  which  are  now 
known  by  his  name.  Assuming  that  through 
this  bay  was  the  much  desired  passage  to  be 
Amnd,  Hudson  determined  to  winter  here  In 
•rder  to  renew  his  search  early  in  the  ensuing 


spring.  However,  his  crew  weariM  wHh  hsi4 
ships  and  privations,  mutinied  and  tamed  fUk 
son,  his  SOD,  and  seven  others  adrUl  in  a  ssnl 
boat,  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  psiMwt 
miserably  at  sea. 

"  or  aU  tiie  sea-flhspes  death  has  weiv. 
Magr  mariners  never  know 
Such  fkte  as  Hendrik  Hudson  fbimd     ^ 
In  the  lat^yrinths  of  snow." 
Great  hopes  were  entertained  that  through  Had> 
son's  Bay  theNorth-West  passage  would  be  fouad, 
and  a  good  deal  was  said  by  the  partisans  of  eon- 
tending  voyagers  on  this  quesUon.    Old  Purehss 
writes:— 


'*A8  the  world  is  much  beholding  to  that  J 
Columbus,  for  that  bee  first  discovered  unto  us  tks 
West  Indies:  and  to  Portugal  fbr  the  finding  out  tht 
ordinarie  and  ss  yet  the  best  wagr  tiiat  is  knowae  to 
the  Bast  Indies  by  OspeBona  Spersnsat  sosHar  thiy 
and  all  the  world  be  in  this  beholding  to  us  in  opeoiac 
a  new  and  large  piawge,  both  much  neerer,  safer,  sod 
flure  more  wholesome  and  temperate  through  the  eoa- 
tinent  of  Virginia^  and  by  Fretum  Hudaon,  to  all  those 
rich  countries  bordering  upon  the  South  Sea  in  Os 
East  and  West  Indies." 

During  the  next  six  years  Sir  Thomas  Bowe*s 
Welcome  and  Foz^s  Channel  were  disoorersd; 
and  in  1616  Baffin  sailed  into  and  explored  the 
bay,  which  has  been  named  after  him.  This 
bay  he  reported  as  extending  800  miles  in  length 
and  800  in  breadth,  but  his  statemoit  was  disbe- 
lieved and  set  down  as  an  exaggeration  till  late 
discoveries  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  his  snrreya. 
Even  the  Utitudes  laid  down  by  him  are  aknoit 
identical  with  those  recently  determined  with  all 
the  advantages  afforded  by  superior  instrumeniL 
Baffin  saw  Lancaster  Sound,  and  had  he  explored 
it,  Parry's  discoveries  would  have  boon  anticipated 
by  two  hundred  years. 

In  1748  a  reward  of  £20,000  was  oflbred  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament  to  any  one  who  riioald 
effect  a  North*West  psasage  by  way  of  Hudson't 
Strait,  it  being  declared  that  this  passsge  woaU 
be  "of  great  benefit  and  advantage  to  the  klog^ 
dom."  However,  afterwards,  the  cUnse  that  re- 
lated to  a  passage  by  Hudson's  Strait  wm 
altered  to  **  any  northern  passage.**  £5,000  was 
also  voted  for  any  one  who  should  get  within  oiM 
degree  of  the  pole. 

Mr.  Heame,  during  1760,  and  three  followiag 
years,  made  three  attempts  to  reao)i  tiie  Polar 
Sea  by  an  overland  journey  across  ^e  territorial 
of  the  Hudson*s  Bay  Company,  but  was  unaae 
oessful.  The  only  remarkable  feature  in  his  es» 
ploratiocs  wss  the  discovery,  during  his  tiiisd 
journey,  of  the  Coppermme  River. 

In  1778  the  Royal  Society  having  reeeived 
eommnnieations  on  the  possibility  of  raadiing  tlM 
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INrtb  Pde,  Oiplrin  Pblpi^  wmmdI  oal  witb 
two  Tomth  to  etfeet  thia  inteMtttng  otjeet.  Thii 
«sp«lition  WM  vnaiioeeflifal,  for  after  rMching 
90^  4idf  oi  Imtitade  hit  reneli  were  stopped  by 
ttM  ioe  and  he  wm  oompelled  to  retoni.  The 
fuKms  nevigator  Oook,  in  1*116^  left  BogUnd 
with  instnictioDS  to  effect  a  penege  from  Beb- 
ling^  Strait  to  Baffin's  Bay.  He,  too,  £U]ed.  Nor 
eoidd  he  with  all  bis  peraererance  get  beyond 
ley  Gape  in  latitude  70<^  46*.  He  here  saw  fields 
of  ice  stretching  in  one  compact  mass  to  the 
eppoeite  continent  which  he  also  Tidted,  sailing 
at  fiu*  as  Gape  North.  That  Oook  would  hare 
aooomplished  the  olject  of  bis  Toyage  appears 
to  have  been  a  Tery  general  impression,  for  in 
Vlllf  a  Uentenant  Pickersgill  was  ordered  to 
Baffia'a  Bay  to  await  his  arriTaL 

After  so  many  laUnres,  the  attempt  to  diseorer 
thie  passage  was  for  sereral  years  abandoned; 
Bor  was  it  till  181*7  that  the  attention  of  the  Ad- 
ndrahy  was  again  called  to  this  snl^ect  by  the 
raporta  of  sereral  Greenland  whalers  who  stated 
that  the  sea  was  clearer  of  Ice  that  season  than 
aay  they  had  prerionsly  known.    The  Oonncil  of 
the  Boyal  Society  was  consulted,  and  the  result 
was  that  in  1818  two  expeditions  were  fitted  out, 
OBe  Hor  the  diseorery  of  the  long  sought  for  pas- 
«ige,  the  other  to  reach  the  pole.     That  inten- 
ded  for  the  former  of  these  objects  was  intrusted 
to  Captain  (now  Sir  John)  Ross  and  Lieutenant 
(now  Sir  Edward)  Parry  in  command  of  the  Tea- 
sels Aabetta  and  AUxvndtr,    The  mildness  of 
the  season  and  open  state  of  the  sea  augured 
much  for  the  success  of  this  expedition,  and  in 
Aagoat  the  ships  sailed  up  Lancaster  Sound  with 
every  prospect  of  an  easy  passage  westward ; 
bat  the  commander  fancying  he  saw  a  range  of 
BMMintains  in  the  distance  bairing  all  forther  pro- 
gress wsa  unwilling  to  advance,  and  retraced  his 
steps  homewards,  thus  throwing  away  one  of  the 
moat  finTorable  opportunities  that  had  as  yet  pre- 
sented Itself  to  these  daring  navigators.    The 
iulttre  of  this  expedition  demanded  a  renewal  of 
the  attempt,  and  on  the  4th  of  May,  1819,  two 
ships,  the  JEMa  and  Or^r,  aailed  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Parry,  with  instructions  to 
explore  Lancaster  Sound  and  to  determine  the 
existenee  of  the  mountains  seen  there  by  Gap- 
tam  Ross ;  for  many,  who  had  sailed  with  Boss 
dsnied   their  reality,  aifirming   the   supposed 
mountains  to  be  an  ocniar  deception.    Every 
effort  was  made  to  enter  on  the  field  of  their 
epentioos  as  early  in  the  seaaon  as  posrible,  and 
about  the  middle  of  July  the  ships  were  forced 
Into  the  «* Middle  Ice**  in  Baffln*s  Bay.     Thia 
ceDaetiooof  iceiadaacribedaa— 


As  striking  a  phenoMenoQ  in  this  inrt  of  tbs  sea  as 
are  the  great  banks  otmeed^/keus  natam,  which  float 
with  little  or  no  change  of  place  in  the  Atlantip,  off  the 
Aaoree  and  the  Bahamas.  Aa  Its  name  indicates,  it 
occupies  a  position  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  leering  a 
nanvw  ehSnnd  on  the  sastoin  side,  more  or  less  en- 
cumbered with  drift  ioe,  while  on  the  western  side  the 
sea  is  generally  unobstructed.  The  local  position  of 
this  body  of  ioe  is  supposed  to  be  diie  to  the  action  of 
confiioting  currents,  whidi  retain  it  pretty  neariy  in 
one  spot 

Whalers  on  meeting  this  ice  pass  round  Its 
northern  extremity,  which  doubles  the  length  of 
the  voyage,  but  when  possible,  they  endeavor  to 
force  their  way  through  the  lower  portion  of  the 
pack.  This  was  what  Parry  did,  and  after  seven 
days  unwearied  exertions,  he  crossed  the  pack 
which  was  more  than  eighty  miles  In  width.  A 
clear  sea  was  now  before  him,  and  by  the  end  of  . 
July  he  was  off  the  entrance  of  Lancaster  Sound, 
waiting  for  an  easterly  breeze  to  carry  him  up. 
It  came,  and  as  Parry  relates — 

"It  is  more  eaay  to  imagine  than  to  .describe  the 
almost  breathless  anxiety  which  was  now  visible  In 
eveiy  countenance  whfle,  as  the  breese  increased  to  a 
flresh  gale^  we  ran  quiddy  up  the  sound.  The  mast- 
heads were  crowded  by  the  oi&cers  and  men  daring  the 
whole  afternoon ;  and  an  unconcerned  observer,  if  aqy 
could  have  been  unconcerned  on  such  an  occasion, 
would  have  been  amused  by  the  eagerness  with  wUdi 
the  various  reports  flrom  the  orow^  nest  were  reoeivod* 
all,  however,  hitherto,  fkvourable  to  our  most  sanguine 
hopes.  We  were  by  midnight  in  a  great  measure  re- 
lieved firom  our  anxiety  respecting  the  supposed  con- 
tinuity of  land  at  the  bottom  of  this  magnificent  inlet, 
having  reached  the  longitttde  of  88  deg.  12  min^  where 
the  two  shores  are  still  above  thirteen  leagues  apart, 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  any  land  to  the 
westwud  of  us  for  foiu'  or  five  points  of  the  oompass." 

Whilst  proceeding  up  the  Sound,  an  inlet  was 
discovered^ running  southward,  and  supposed  to 
extend  to  the  American  continent,  this  was  in 
turn  explored  until  their  passage  was  stoped  by 
the  ice,  when  they  returned  to  Barrow*s  Straits. 
This  channel  they  named  Prince  Regent*s  Inlet, 
and  whilsi  making  their  surrey  of  it  they  noUced 
a  curious  phenomenon,  thai  of  their  compasses 
becoming  useless,  the  needles  losing  their  direo- 
tive  power  and  remuning  in  any  position  placed, 
showing  their  proximity  to  the  magnetic  pole. 
This  effect  added  much  to  the  difficulties  in 
navigating  an  uuknown  sea.  On  the  22Dd  of 
August  another  channel  running  northward  was 
discovered,  and  clear  of  ice  as  far  the  eye  could 
reach,  but  no  attempt  was  made  at  its  explorar 
tion,  aa  Parry  was  anxious  to  proceed  westward ; 
it  was  simply  called,  Wellmgton  OhanneL  CoQ> 
tinning  their  westerly  course  they  passed  a  group 
of  islands,  now  known  aa  Parry's  Islands:  and^ 
daring  thia  part  of  their  toyage  the  neadlea  wsie 
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olbterred  to  gmdmlly  «lMiiifo  ikdr  4ir6«lioii 
from  westerly  to  easterly,  showing  that  they  had 
crossed  immediately  northward  of  the  magnetic 
pole.  SaiUng  onwards,  Melville  Island  was 
diseoTeied  and  nam«d,MMl  on  the  4th  of  Septam- 
^r  they  had  reached  110  deg.  west  longHnde, 
and  became  entitled  to  the  reward  of  £5,000 
offered  by  parliament  for  the  attainment  of  this 
position.  In  commemoration  of  the  faot  an  ad- 
jacent headland  was  called  Bounty  Gape.  The 
close  of  the  season,  frustrated  any  hopes  they 
might  hare  had  of  reaching  Behring's  Strait 
that  year.  The  winter  now  rapidly  set  in,  and 
they  made  their  way  back  to  a  bay  in  MelTiUe 
Island,  where  they  made  erery  preparation  for 
rendering  themeelyes  as  comfortable  as  possible 
dmting  their  imprisonment  in  this  inhospitable 
region.  It  was  not  ontU  Aogust  in  the  ensuing 
year  that  they  were  released,  and  -after  several 
abortive  attempts  in  a  westerly  direction  they 
were  reluctantly  obliged  to  turn  to  the  eastward, 
and  proceeded  to  England,  where  they  arrived 
in  November,  after  an  absence  of  eighteen  months. 

it  was  thonght  afler  FiarryHi  retum  that  a 
North- West  passage  might  be  effected  in  a  lower 
latitude  than  tha^  of  Melville  Island,  and  It  was 
eoasidered  tiiat  aft  entraooe  Into  tin  Polar  Sea 
might  be  found  ttiroagfa  Reputoe  Bay  by  way  of 
Hudson's  Strait  Parry  was,  therefore,  sent  out 
a  second  time,  in  May  1821,  in  command  of  the 
Mtola  and  Ary,  with  instraolieDS  to  eianiDe 
iUs  part  af  the  Amerlom  eontlB^t  He  returned 
to  Shetiand  in  October,  1828,  after  an  abeenoe  of 
nearly  three  years.  The  only  Imowledge  acquired 
by  this  voyage  was  the  impossibility  of  any 
•ntranre  into  the  Polar  Sea  otherwise  than 
Humigh  Barrow's  Strait 

In  1824,  a  third  voyage  was  made  by  Parry 
with  the  same  ships,  but  it  was  his  most  un- 
•uccessfbl  one,  for  after  losing  the  Fury,  which 
was  driven  on  shore  by  the  ice,  he  returned  to 
England  in  the  Eecl^.  One  fact  connected  with 
this  voyage  deserves  notice,  namely,  that  the 
loss  of  the  directive  power  of  the  needle  by  the 
influence  of  the  magnetic  pole  could  be  overcome 
by  placing  a  circular  plate  of  iron  in  the  line  of 
no  direction  of  the  ships,  and  near  to  the  needle. 
Mr.  Peter  Barlow  of  Woolwich  is  the  author  of 
this  simple  contrivance,  and  Capt  Parry  says : — 

"  Never  had  an  invention  a  more  complete  and  Ratis- 
IHctory  triumph ;  for  to  the  last  moment  of  our  opera- 
tions at  sea  did  the  eompass  indicate  tlietme  magnMIc 
MveotiMi.'* 

The  next  expeditloB  la  search  of  the  Korlh- 
Wett  passage  was  ooaduated  by  Okptaia  Itosi, 
w¥(k  Ut  aephew  aonMaadar,  {mmn  B 


Itoss,  and  itted  oat  at  the  expenw  of  Sir  F^fc 
Booth.  This  ezpodttion  saHed  hi  May,  1899,  fa 
the  Vkt9ry,  which  was  fitted  out  with  a  SMaD 
steam  engine  in  order  tiiat  the  vessel  might  maka 
headway  when  the  winds  were  adverso,  or  in 
eafans.  Tbey  arrived  at  PHnoe  Begeofs  laiat  la 
August,  and  took  on  board  a  lai^  <|aantityof 
the  Furf4  etores  which  were  piled  on  tbo  bei^ 
wfaan  tiMit  vessel  was  cast  away.  Thej  than 
eoasted  to  the  eastward  about  twohuadrodtaflfti^ 
and  wiatared  la  Felix  harbour,  where  thej  ware 
datainad  for  nearly  a  tarelve-month.  This  wuji^a 
was  one  seriea  of  disasters  and  raisbaps ;  tWr 
staam-enghia  was  thrown  overboard  aa  a  omIsh 
immmbraBee,  and  the  ship  at  last  was  abaudouad, 
the  party  tsidng  to  the  boats  and  makkig  tMr 
way  to  where  the  stores  of  the  Fmry  weaa  ia- 
poeUed,  onidiieh  they  aabsistad  for  the  aaci  two 
years.  In  Apiil,  1888,  they  began  aatryli^ 
thefar  provisions  afong  tha  teait,  and 
depedto  in  the  'dlraetion  of  their  roato  an  1 
only  hope  oi  aaoape  ttom  Hue  annrabla  ia 
ment  At  last,  in  Angaet  tbey  aiado  Bartaar^ 
Strait,  and  ware  roicned  by  a  winder  and  iRoaght 
to  Inland. 

*Oae  fattm  tJMag  l^et,"  s^fs  Ohamhen,  to  Wbam  #a 
Me  prinoipaHy  indabted  f»  ttie  mafttsr  oontaftie*  la 
thk  p^per»  ''brought  to  light  by  this  vcjage  aOnds 
some  rdief  to  its  long  and  barren  seriesof  disasters — the 
discovery  of  the  North  Magnetic  Pole  (the  situation  of 
which  is  marked  byared  + in  oar  map).  Itwasmi^ 
hgr  Osaunandw-laaiea  Boss  on  one  of  his  ezplorkV'tt- 
cunionB.  *  The  place  of  the  observatory/  he  i^maikik 
was  as  near  to  the  magnetic  pole  as  the  limited  means 
whidi  I  possessed  enabled  me  to  determine,  tlw 
amount  of  the  dip,  as  Indicated  by  my  dipptng*nee^ 
WW  M  deg.  08  mln.,  btiag  fima  within  one  minala  ar 
Ihevartknl ;  while  the  pposhnity  at  least  of  thto  ptls^ 
if  not  its  actual  ezistenee  where  we  stood,  was  Airthar 
confirmed  by  the  action,  or  rather  by  the  total  inaction^ 
of  the  several  horboutal  needles  then  in  my  ponscMiaa.' 
This  was  very  neariy  the  position  assigned  to  H  1^ 
soteatUte  men  seveni  years  eariier^  and  antvad  al  kr 
protracting  the  diractioa-linea  of  oompasa-needks  in 
various  circim\iaceut  latitudes,  till  they  met  in  a  central 
point  Panys  observations  placed  it  eleven  minutes 
distant  only  ftom  the  site  determined  Iqr  Rosa.  '  JCs 
seen/ lays  the  ktter,  *aslhad  Satlsfledmyowaiaftii 
on  the  sol^eet  I  made  known  to  the  party  this  giafii^ 
log  result  of  all  our  joint  labours ;  and  it  was  then  that . 
amidst  mutual  congratulations,  we  fixed  the  British  fiag 
on  the  spot,  and  took  possession  of  the  Korth  MsgnetlB 
Pete  aad  its  a4io(nii«  territorr  in  the  name  of  Great 
Brttaia  and  King  William  IV.  We  hadabuadaneattf 
materials  for  building  in  the  firsgments  of  limwtone 
that  covered  the  beach,  and  we  therefore  erected  a  cairn 
of  some  magnitude,  under  which  we  buried  a  caniater 
oontainhig  a  record  ef  the  Intertttlng  fkot;  oidy  f«^ 
enttii«  tkat  we  had  not  the  means  of  eenatraoii^  a 
pyramid  of  more  hnpoftanee,  and  of  strengUi  suf&oienl 
to  withstand  the  assaults  of  time  and  the  Esquimaux* 
Had  it  been  apyramid  as  terge  as  that  of  Cheopa,  I  aai 
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y  Pig  •mMiianiM>4«r<hftfeqBi]#i<rf  that  •Mitogctojr. 
The  UUtudA  of  thii  ipot  k  70  d«.  5  vuD.  17  MO ,  and  its 
longitude  96  de«.  46  min.  45  Mc  west/  JGyenifthepole 
were  statioiiary,  this  determiiiation  oould  only  be  re- 
SVtled  as  Skpinviiimate;  but  when  we  know  that  the 
cnxtre  of  magnotio  intensity  is  a  moveable  poiat.  we 
•haU  raacUly  uodoitaBd  that  the  ealrn  erec^ied  with  BO 
much  enthuaiftwpican  now  only  show  where  it  wot,  Ao* 
oording  to  fiansteen,  the  pole  moves  11  min.  4  seo. 
•rety  jemr,  and  revolves  within  the  fdgid  aone  in  18M 
yean,  so  ttmt  it  will  not  reach  thesame  spot  in  Boothia 
until  tlkoyesr  3782  r  i 

The  next  expedition  hi  search  of  the  North- 
West  pftasage,  if  we  except  Back's  was  that  which 
•ailed  in  May,  1845,  and  is  now  absent  under  the 
cemnand  of  Sir  John  Franklin.    The  ships  ae* 
leeted  w«K<e  the  Bnbua  and  IWror.  the  Terror 
being  oomnaded  by   OapUin  Groiler.     These 
Teasels  were  well  found  and  provittoned  for  three 
yean»  and  to  add  to  their  efBciency,  a  stemn  en- 
fjoe  wwm  plaaed  in  each.     The  orders  onder 
vdiieh  tkey  sailed,  demanded  them  **  to  push  di- 
rectly westward  from  MeWille  Idand  to  Behrmg's 
Strait,  witfaont  deviation  to  the  north  or  south, 
ooless  Appeanmcfls  were  dadded^  In  fitrour  of 
aseh  a  depajrtare ;  and  in  the  erent  of  reaoUng 
the  Pacific,  Shr  John  was  to  refresh  and  refit  at 
the  Sandwich  Islanls,  and  return  to  Bngland,  by 
vaf  of  Gape  Horn."    Since  their  departure,  with 
(he  exception  of  some  letters  dated  a  few  weeks 
after  their  leaving  port,  and  being  seen  by  some 
whalers^  nothing  has  been  heard  of  them. 

In  1847,  some  anxiety  respecting  the  6rte  of 

Mr  John,  and  his  companions,  began  to  be  f«lt 

in  England,  and  in  1848,  two  yesseU,  the  Enter' 

prise  and  IneeeUgaloTy  under  the  command  of 

Sr  James  Boss,  were  deepaiohed  in  seareh  of 

the  Erebue  and  Ttrr<n',  They,  howerer,  returned 

in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  without  any 

intelligence  of  ihe  missing  expedition.    In  1849, 

the  iTarii  5ter  went  forth  on  a  limihtf  errand. 

bat,  was  also  unsuccessful    Sir  John  Riohard- 

son,  aasisted  by  Dr.  Rae,  in  1848,  conducted  an 

overland  expedition  in  search  of  Franklin  and 

his  comrades,  but  no  trace  of  them  was  found. 

AIM  in  1848,  Captain  PuHen  proceeded  with 

the  FioeeTy  round  Gape  Horn  to  Behring's  Strait, 

on  the  same  misaioo ;  he  was  heard  of  in  1852, 

hot  not  since  then.    In  1860,  Captains  ColHason 

and  McCInre,  hi  the  Enterptiee  and  IneeeHgator^ 

sailed  for  the  Polar  Sea,  by  way  of  Behring's 

Strait;    but  this  expedition,  as  far  as  regards 

the  discovery  of  Franklin,  has  been  unsuccess- 

fol,  thougn  McClure,  in  the  InveeHgator^  has  de- 

BMHstrated  the  existence  of  tlie  longsooght  North* 

West  passage.    In  addition  to  these  expeditions 

in  search  of  Franklin,  we  may  mention  the  fbl- 
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similar  parpoae,  withewt  avail.  The  Lmiy 
Fmnkiin^  (Captain  Penny),  the  Auutamse^ 
(Captain  Oaunancy),  the  Beaolute^  (Captain  Kel- 
leU),  the  Primee  Albert^  two  voyages,  one  under 
Mr.  Kennedy,  and  the  other.  Commander  For* 
syth;  the  JWioe,  (Sur  James  Rosa),  and  iheJeahd^ 
(Commander  Inglefield).  The  Advance  and  JUe, 
eue^  iiader  Lieutenant  de  Haven,  and  Mr.  Grif- 
fin, were  sent  out  by  the  Americans,  but  nafor- 
tuaately,  were  equally  unsuooesaiaL  The  Ae- 
eietemoe^  the  BeeoluUy  the  Pieinieer,  (screw),  the 
Intrepid,  (screw),  and  Ni^Ui  Bior  are  at  present, 
engaged  in  this,-*what,  alasl  we  are  forced  to 
believe — hopeless  search;  and,  though  it  may 
be  better  that  a  thousand  lives  should  be  im- 
perilled hi  the  discharge  of  a  duty,  rather  than 
one  should  be  suffared  to  be  lost  through  ne|^eet» 
still  ve  caimot  help  thmking  that  the  lives  of  ao 
more  men  shall  be  endangered  in  this  desperate 
undertakhng. 

Captahi  MoChire,  who  left  England  in  1869  In 
company  with  and  subordinate  to.  Captain  Col- 
Unson  of  the  Aeeeetifotor^  was  bom  in  the  counly 
of  Wesford,  Iteland,  in  1808.  He  was  originaly 
intended  for  the  army,  but  havhig  expressed  a 
wish  to  enter  the  naval  profession,  he  was  ap- 
peisted  a  midshipman  on  Lord  Nelson^s  old  ship, 
the  VieUMji,  Having  served  in  various  quarters 
of  the  globe  tttl  1836,  when  the  British  Oovem- 
ment  having  determined  to  send  out  an  expedi* 
tion  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  Nor^-West  pas- 
sage, lie  offered  his  services  and  was  appointed, 
under  Sir  George  Bade,  to  the  TWror,  He  was 
absent  on  this  expedition  two  years.  On  his  re> 
turn,  from  1888  to  1842,  he  was  in  active  service, 
and  In  1848  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Ranmey^  stationed  at  Havannah,  where  he  re> 
maioed  five  years.  In  the  year  1848,  Sir  Janies 
Ross  being  about  to  proceed  to  the  Arctic  regions 
with  the  double  object  of  discovering  the  North- 
West  passage  and  determhiing  the  whereabouts  of 
Sir  John  Franklhi,  Captain  McCiure  volunteered 
a  second  time  his  services,  and  was  appointed  flrs^ 
lieutenant  on  board  the  SnterprUe.  This  expe- 
dition returned  in  November  1849,  and  McClnse, 
for  his  ae^vity  and  assistance,  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  commander.  On  the  following  month,  a 
simiUr  expedition  having  been  determined  upon, 
the  services  of  Captain  McClure  were  a  third  time 
accepted  by  the  Admiralty,  who  placed  him  is 
command  of  the  Inveetigatwr<t  in  which  vessel  he 
sailed  ftovBk  Sheemess  in  March  1850.  Previous 
to  the  anrival  of  the  SnUrpriee  and  InimHffeAor 
all  the  Sandwich  Maads,  they  had  parted  com* 
pany^  and  Captain  KeUeU  of  the  HeraUL,  wiahisg 
tiie  JnvuU^eMJt  to  lemdn.  mil  the  Jftiiwjwiss 
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hU  JoiiMd  bar,  taUgmpbad  bit  ihmumji  to 
OftpteiD  If cObire.  Otptain  McOlim  took  apon 
bimfelf  tha  rafpooiibUitj  of  diMbajiog  tbaaa 
oommandi.  Tbb  laattar  it  tbot  BOtJaod  in  toma 
of  tba  SogUth  papara:— ^  Wbao  bar  M^atty't 
ihip  Imtttiffoicr  raaehad  tba  Saodwieb  Iilanda, 
on  bar  way  to  Babriog't  Strait,  tba  thara  fell  in 
witb  bar  M ajaaty't  aarrayhig  abip  Hsrmid^  Ot^ 
£allatt,  G.B.  Tba  BnUrprim^  Oapi.  GoUfaMon, 
O.B.,  iiad  not  at  tbat  tima  made  bar  appaaranea, 
and  at  tlia  aeaaon  wat  drawing  on,  Com.  IfeChtra 
azpraated  a  moat  anxioot  datira  to  proceed. 
Capt.  Kellat  teamed,  bowoTor,  detfront  tbat  be 
tbonld  await  tba  arriral  of  Ua  oonaort,  bat  at 
langtb  oontented  tbat  be  tbonld  oontinne  bia  T07- 
aga.  Commander  McClnre  loat  no  time,  weighed 
anebor  imraediatelj,  and  made  taiL  Oaptain 
Kallet,  bower er,  on  aeoond  tbongbta,  decided 
npon  recalling  bim ;  bat  it  wat  too  late ;  tbe  gal- 
lant commander  of  the  ImmtifftUar  oonld  brook 
no  (brtber  delay,  and  telegraphed  in  reply- -*/m- 
partant  duty—own  rupoimbUUy^  dofinof  atoy,* 
and  t!aabed  on  witb  an  energetic  determinatioD 
to  aeoompUab  tba  object  for  wbieh  be  bad  been 
fitted  out.** 

On  tbe  6tb  of  Angott,  1860,  be  rounded  Gape 
Barrow  and  bore  away  to  tbe  eaat,  and  on  tbe 
S4tb  reached  Point  Warren,  near  Gape  Batbarat 
Gontinufaig  bia  oourae  tbroagb  aballow  but 
narigable  water,  Gape  Perry  waa  reachedon  the 
6th  of  September.  The  expedition  progretted 
farorably  up  to  the  lltb^  when  tlie  aUp  waa 
beaet  with  drift  ice  and  more  tiian  once  narrowly 
eaoaped  deatruction.  On  tbe  8th  of  October  the 
In94itigator  waa  froien  in  near  the  weatem 
entrance  to  the  Prince  of  Waiea*  Strait,  where 
the  reauuned  for  the  winter.  However,  tbe 
following  extractt  from  Gaptain  MoGlara*a  dia- 
patahaa  wiU  better  expbdn  bia  proceedingt'  than 
any  deacnption  of  oura  can  :— 

''Sept  lL~fihip  baaet,  la*.  7S  di«.  81  mtn.,  feog. 
U7  deg,  8  min.  W,  but  toe  in  motion. 

"Oct.  8.— Since  tbe  lltb  of  bwt  month  bare  been 
drifting  in  the  pack— narrowly  eioaped  destruction 
mifmtiX  tbnea-unta,  with  a  besry  nip  at  8  A.M.  this 
day,  wliioh  Urted  the  aUp  84  dagreei,  we  wen  firmly 
fixed  fbr  tbe  ipace  of  nine  monthflb  in  lat.  7t  deg.  47  min. 
long.  117  deg.  84  min. 

**  Oct  tl.— The  Captain,  Mr.  Court,  and  party,  ftarted 
to  tinoe  the  Strait  towarda  the  nortb-eait. 

"Oct,  88.— IHf0OMf«d  tttf  mUixme$  into  Barrot^t 
iS^raa  in  kt.  78  deg.  80  mfai.  N..  kmg.  114  deg.  14  min. 
W.,  ^ohichMtabUikei  the,9xUtm^M  qf  a  Korth-Wett 
jpaatOffe, 

**  Oct  SO.—FiTe  musk  oxen  shot  upon  Prince  Albert's 
Land,  wUch  temiinaited  our  operaMont  in  ISoa." 

It  waa  not  nntU  July  14tb  tbat  tha  ImmiiffmUv 
wat  ralaaaed  from  her  icy  priton,  whan  wa  again 
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vamel  waa  aprfn  ftMy  afloat,  bat  ao 
it  that  we  only  drifted  wtth  tiM  pack,  bBTti«beea^ 
to  nae  onraik  battwlee,andtikMioa^lbr»  ftw 
up  to  Angnat  tbe  Itkh,  when  we  attataHd  oar  fcrthd 
northern  poiltioa  in  Prince  of  Waka  Stnit;  laL  784^ 
14min.l9aeo.,k)i«.118deg.8Smfai.8aieo,W.        1 
"August  18.— Finding  our  passage  into  Bsrro^ 
Strsit  obstructed  \tj  nortb-OMt  winds  setting  bid 
masses  of  ioe  to  tbe  southward,  which  bad  drifted  til 
ship  fifteen  miles  in  Oat  direction  during  tfat  bd 
twelve  hours,  bore  up  to  run  to  tha  aouthwswl  of 
Baring  Island. 

"Av«ust».— Sfaipfai  great  danger  of  being  orurfieff 
ordriren  on  shore  by  the  ice  coming  in  with  botiy 
pressure  ftom  the  Pobr  Sea,  driving  ber  along  wiMi ; 
180  yards  of  the  land  for  half  a  mile,  bedfaig  ber  15  d^. 
and  raising  her  bodi^  one  Ibot  sight  faidiss,  when  as 
sgain  becsme  stationary  and  the  ice  <iuiefc. 

" Sept IC-Ioe again  til  motion, and  theifaiyArifea 
ftorn  the  land  4nto  the  main  pack,  with  beavyfys 
fWnn  the  8.  W. 

"Septll.— Succeeded  in  gettix«  dear  of  «ie  pack, 
and  secured  to  a  large  grounded  floe.  Let  79  d^, 
88  min.  N.,  long.  188  deg.  M  min.  W. 

"  Sept.  19.— Clear  water  along  shore  to  tbe  eaatwiid. 
Cast  off,  and  worked  in  that  direction  with  oocarioml 
obstructions,  and  several  nsrrow  escapes  finom  the 
stupendous  Pohur  ioe^  until  the  evening  of  the  ttrd, 
when  we  rsn  upon  a  mud  bank,  having  six  feet  water 
under  the  bow,  and  five  fothoms  astern ;  hove  off  with- 
out sustaining  any  damage. 

Sept.  84.— At  daylight  obaerved  Barrow's  Strait  ftill 
of  ic^  and  large  masses  setting  into  this  bar ,  determfaifid 
on  making  this  our  winter  quarters:  and,  findings 
weU-sheltered  spot  npon  the  south  side  of  the  shosl 
upon  which  we  last  night  grounded,  rsn  in  and  anchored 
inftmrfetboms,  let  74  deg.6min.  K.,  long.  117  dcg. 
64  min.  W.  Thisnii^t  were  Ihiaen  in,  and  have  not 
since  moved.  The  position  Is  most  excePent.  bdng 
well  protected  firom  the  heavy  ice  by  the  projection  of 
the  reef,  which  throws  it  clear  of  the  ship  000  yards. 

"A  ship  stands  no  chance  of  getting  to  the  weatwsnl 
by  entering  the  Pobr  Sea,  the  water  along  shore  being 
very  narrow  and  wind  contrary,  and  the  pack  tanpene- 
trable;  but  through  Prince  of  Wake  Strait,  and  by 
keeping  along  the  American  coast,  I  conceive  it  practi- 
oshle.  Drift  wood  is  in  great  abundance  upon  the  eaM 
ooaat  of  Prince  of  Wsks  Strait,  and  on  tiie  Ameriosn 
shore,  alao,  much  game. 

"In this  yicfaiity  the  hills  abound  in  rebidesr  snd 
harcwldch  remain  tbe  endre  winter;  we  have  been 
very  fortunate  in  procuring  upwards  of  4800  Iba. 

"Tbe  hetfth  of  the  crew  has  baaa.  and  still  oontiWB^ 
eioellent,  without  any  diminutton  of  number,  nor  haaa 
we  felt  any  trace  of  scurvy. 

"  It  is  my  intention,  if  possible,  to  return  to  Bn^tand 
this  season,  tovwhing  at  Melville  laland  and  Rwt 
LeopoU,  but  should  we  not  be  again  heard  o<;  in  all 
probability  we  shall  have  been  carried  into  the  Poter 
peck,  or  to  the  westward  of  Melville  Ishmd,  in  eitikv 
of  whidi  to  attempt  to  send  suooour  would  only  be  to 
increase  the  evil,  aa  any  ship  that  enters  the  POlsr 
peck  must  be  inevitably  crushed;  therefore,  a  dapAt 
of  provisions,  or  a  ship  at  winter  hariior,  is  the  best 
end  only  eertsinty  for  the  safety  ofihfe  am  riving  craw* 
"No  traces  whatever  have  been  met  with,  oranr 
informalien  ehlalnsd  ftoa  the  nsttvea,  wWeii  eeuM  bf 
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I  or  a«j  of  Idi  «rav%  hMV  •fw  jrvt 
Mttteitetw  w«  banm  Tiiited  or  nwahni.aor 
» r«  ben  More  iprtainte  with  iM^aoi  to  the 
pqpriai;  not  hftTing  Men  her  iinoe  pvlliig  eoaiwnj 
^  StiMto  of  lUgdlMi  OQ  the  nth  or  April.  1860." 

Uadopatch  wis  daUd  April  ISth,  1863,  on 
rd  Her  X^esty^B  diMorerj  ship  Inxtntigaior^ 
HsiD  the  Bey  of  Xerej,  and  signed  **  Robert 
Sun,  Oommander.'*  It  was  disoo? ered  by 
irtj  from  (kpuun  Kellett^s  ? essel,  who  were 
lied  to  a  knowledge  of  the  In9utigaUr'9 
ftkn.  Steps  were  immediatelj  taken  to  com- 
lieUe  with  the  JmrnUgator^  and  the  meettng 
mm  OMunander  M cOlore  firom  the  east  with 
hL  Bedford  Pim,  te  thus  described  in  a  prirate 
ler  from  Gtptain  KeDetti  C.B.,  dated  April  19, 

fUi  li  ntBjm  red-letter  daj in  oar  vojige,  and 
BbeluptaBahoUdajbyonr  hein  and  snooeMon 
wer.  At  niDe  o'clock  of  thb  daj  our  look-oat  man 
ife  i  rignal  ftr  apartj  cominff  in  firom  the  westward ; 
vntoofttomeetthemaodaMittthemin.  Aaeoood 
I^VM  then  Men.  Dr.  DomriUe  wae  the  first  person 
i4-  I  ttonot  describe  my  iBelingB  when  he  told  me 
lOkptiin  MeChire  was  among  the  neii  party.  I 
I  Bot  kng  in  reaohing  him  and  giving  him  many 
a(rihakes-no  porer  were  ever  giren  by  two  men 
Ohvorid.  1IedhireloolEiwell.bnti8Teryhangi7> 
h  teriptkNi  of  Pim'a  making  the  harbor  of  Merciy 
loldbMrebeenaflne  sulyeot  for  the  pen  of  Osptain 
vi7>t,«ereheaUTe. 

*HoC!lnreand  his  first  Lieotenant  were  walking  on 
iftM.  Beeiag  a  pernon  coming  reiy  test  towards 
SB,  tk«ar  mpposed  he  was  chased  by  a  bear,  or  had 
atibor.  Walked  towards  him;  on  getting  onwsrdt 
bodredjarda^theyooald  sse  from  his  proportions 
St  he  VM  not  one  of  them.  Pim  began  to  screech 
litfarmr  up  U>  hands  (his  Ihce  ss  bfaMk  ss  my  hat) : 
Hi  brooght  the  captain  and  Heatoiant  toastand.ss 
■reoald  not  Imbt  snflkilaDtty  to  make  oathis  Ian- 


'  it  la«fli  PiB  reached  tiie  party,  qalte  besids  Urn- 
■H  art  itawimciid  ont,  on  MoClure  aridng  Mm,  "Who 
>»JM.aid  where  are  yoacoaaeftom?"  "Llentenant 
Rb.  Araid;  Omtatai  Kettstt*  TUs  was  ttie  more 
■MisfaletolfcChtre,as  I  ww  the  iMt  person  he 
knkhmlB  with  to  Behrfa«'s  Strait.  He  at  length 
Mtksktktosolitaiyslnu«srwasa  tnis  Bi«!toh- 
^»HB  angel  of  light.  Hs  asfs  r-He  soon  was  ssen 
hB«e*ipi  thqr  iMd  only  CDS  hstehwogr  open,  and 
Aieev  woe  Mrly  jamhed  thcre^  in  their  eodsaror  to 
P^^.  Thsdokjampedootof  thetarhsauMMks,s 
ihiMrftxiettbiir  dsspnndsniy:  in  Am*,  aU  was 
*1rtflB  boart  ths  ImvmHgator." 


Uitt  OrcMwaO,  of  the  ImnHpOor^  anired  In 
mmdwith  Commandtr  If  eCliire*s  digpatehet 
«n  tbe  )th  Oetober  hit,  fai  eompany  with  Gaptain 
^^iuld.  who  then  retnmed  from  hisaretfeez- 
Lieut.  OrewweH  says  :•* 

In 

iflsrsdln 
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In  rsfsraaee  to  the  reanlU  of  Captain  Ingle* 
fteld*s  eipedWon,  that  eenmander  says:— 

*  In  natoral  history,  we  sre  sble  to  add  a  htfge  collec- 
tion of  ndaerais  to  oar  mnsenm  t  nesriy  last  spectmens 
of  ores  and  earthy  substances  bars  been  obtained  st 
difllnrent  parts  of  the  coast  of  Greenland.  Spedmene 
also  of  the  flower,  leaf  and  root  plants,  of  aU  the  kinds 
we  have  met  with,  sre  careAiUy  preserred;  and  snob 
cnMtsceoas  and  othercreatures  from  the  anfanalking- 
AoBMear  limited  means  bars  sllowed ns  to oollsot, 
are  pr^iared  for  the  naturalists. 

"  A  csnftameteorok)gical  Journal  has  been  kept;  a 
tide  register  at  Holsteinberg ;  and  a  great  many  ob- 
senrationsmade  on  the  direction,  dip,  and  force  of  the 
magnet.  These  hare  been  csrried  on  by  Kr.  Stanton, 
and  the  bite  lasMnted  M.  BeUot,  whose  fndnstiT  in 
this  branch  of  seisnce  is  well  proved  by^ie  mass  of 
valuable  matter  he  has  left  behind." 

M.  BeUot  was  a  Frenchman  and  lieutenant  In 
the  French  navy.  Gapt  Inglefield  givea  the  fol- 
lowing mekneboly  details  of  his  death  :— 

"I  received,  by  an oOdiaisttsr  from  Oapt  PnllsD,a 
report  of  the  melancholy  intelUgenee  of  the  death  of 
M.  BeUot.  who  had  been  sent  by  Capt  Pullen.  on  his 
return  during  my  ab8eno^  to  acquaint  me  of  the  same, 
and  to  carry  on  the  original  despatdies  toSirBdward 
Belchw.  This  unfortnnats  occurrence  took  place  en 
tim  night  of  the  gale,  when  M.  BeUot,  with  twomca. 
were  driven  off  firom  the  shore  on  the  floe;  andshofUy 
after,  while  reconnoltering  from  the  topof  a  hammook, 
he  was  blown  off  by  a  violent  snst  of  wind  Intoadeep 
crack  to  the  iee^  and  pevkihed  by  drowning.  The  two 
men  were  saved  by  a  cossparative  mirade;  and  after 
driving  about  fbr  thirty  hours  without  Ibod,  were  ena- 
bled to  land  and  rcdoto  their  feUow-traveUera.  who  gave 
provisions;  and  tlien  sll  relumsd  to  the  ship, 
briQgfa«back  to  salbty  the  despatchee;  but  thrss  of 
them  fitsnliieelson^  for  tovalkUi^.'' 

To  retnra  to  Osptato  M eanre.  He  is  nld  to 
hare  ezpreteed  his  detemilnatio&,  before  leattog 
Bngland,  of  either  discovering  Sir  John  FraakUa  , 
or  the  North- West  passage,  and  to  the  erent  e£ 
a  fkBnre,  that  he  nerer  woaM  ret«r%  The  dan- 
gers and  prirations  he  has  andergone  to  redee« 
his  pledge,  bis  despatohes  to  the  Admiralty  ftilly 
show,  and  we  laay  be  pardoned,  K;  to  eondosiom 
we  Tentnre  to  adopt  the  following  laognage  from 
a  oontemporary,  as  oar  own. 

The  reoolti  oCthe  kbonr  of  cor  lusoQfl  oomlqr 
man  esiinot  be  esdaated  by  the  additloii  of 
geographieal  knowledge  thos  eonstitiited,  by  the 
redactioo  U  the  kboort  oi  navigatkm,  or  by  any 
commerdal  prospect  which  they  appear  to  open 
np.  For  aU  practical  purpf  see,  this  bercaleaa 
task  migbt  never  bsTo  been  perforased  or  under- 
taken. There  are  few  seasons  in  whtch  tbo 
Horth-Weet  PssMge,  thoogh  cUsoorered,  woeld 
be  possible.  The  reenlts  of  this  ezpeditioQ  are  of 
a  moral  natore,  they  exhibit  the  oonqoett  of  h«* 
man  toteUigeace  orer  the  elemenU  in  thrfar  moil 
^ppelHaj  form:  thfy  wpregent  tho  wmmM 
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conflict  of  mental  energy  with  the  powers  of  na- 
tore  in  their  4rear  domain.  The  deepatch  of 
Com  uander  McGlare  displayt  an  amount  of 
reeolution,  fortitnde,  and  selMeTOtion,  as  honor* 
able  to  human  nature  aa  it  is  trulj  manrellous. — 
We  have  read  documents  written  in  the  presence 
of  great  peril,  or  under  the  shadow  of  an  impending 
fate/:  sueh  documents  are  to  be  found  io  ancieoi 
as  well  as  nrodern  historj,  and  they  extort  ovr 
admiration,  even  in  the  case  of  those  whose  title 
to^fame  rests  upon  such  displays  of  firmness;  but 
the  roan  who,  in  74  degrees  north  latitude,  far  from 
all  human  assistance^ — uncheered  by  intelligence 
from  home^disease  amongst  hit'  followers-* 
**  sealed  to  the  deep"— with  starration  staring 
him  in  the  face — the  man  who,  under  such  dr- 
cnmstances,  can  calmly  commit  his  thoughts 
to  writing,  possesses  enriable  firmness.  The 
man  who  is  so  collectel  under  such  circumstances 
tfmt  he  omits  nathing  which  is  neeessary  to  be 
done,  is  still  more  to  be  admired,  but  he  who  not 
only  does  all  this,  exhibits  all  his  firmness  and 
fagaoity,  but  who  determines,  moreTer,  in  the 
midsl  of  all,  to  go  forward  while  lift  Uit9^  has 
aMained  the  climax  of  heroism,  acquires  justly 
imperishable  renown,  as  a  bright  example  of  the 
noblest  qualities  of  our  nature.    Such  a  one  has 


Obptito  MoOhire  prorad  bimsolf  to  bo.  Tbo 
firtlowing  extract  fbom  the  despMeh  of  this  gallant 
siflor,  attests  the  coolness  and  nenre,  with  which 
he  contemplated  being  lost  in  the  Polar  re- 

*•  After  quitting  Fort  LeapoM.  shooM  mqr  of  her 
Werty**  ahipabe  sent  to  our  relief,  a  notinsoontainhig 
information  of  our  route  will  be  left  at  the  door  of  the 
House  on  Whalers*  Point,  or  on  some  oonspiooons 
piMsei  1^  howefcri  on  lAie  contrary,  no  intfaBillon' 
siDuldbe  IbnadofoivhsHftegbetntlMnkttwiiv^beal 
cnoe  surmiBcd  that  some  aooident  has  InpiWMd,  eltlier 
firom  our  being  carried  into  the  Pofaur  Sea  or  smashed 
in  Barrow's  Stndt,  and  no  surviven  left.  If  such 
should  be  the  case-^idilch  IwiOnot.  hpweter  antid- 
patv-^t  wlU  then  beqaite  unneeesMfi/to  pefeetnAe 
fUrtber  westward  Ibr  oar  leUef.  as  hy  the  period  that 
any  Tassel  would  reach  that  part,  we  must,  for  want  of 
pfOffsions,  all  hare  perished.  In  that  case,  I  would 
iliHtfttfaftetlieo9Mrnsy  bediMeted  tovelitftt,and 
^noiiManainear  thsdsngsr  of  ksinf  elfaer  Mves'la 
morAqftkottt  who  thm  will  be  no  mora." 

Suoh  was  the  Unguage  of  Commander  ICeCIure 
as  he  was  ftbout  to  conunlt  himself  to  the  chance 
befbre  hhn.  Captain  McClure  and  his  bra?e  fol- 
lowers hsTe,  howoTer  doToted  themselTes  to  the 
•erricet  of  a  nation  which  knows  how  to  Talue 
the  noble  qualitiei  they  dispUyed.  All  honour 
to  the  gallant  Commander  and  hit  deroted  band 
of  foOowert,  who  have  thw  enhtfged  the  domain 
of  geographical  discoreiy,  at  no  little  bicouTO* 
ilenee,  and  no  nudT  riik  of  danger  to  thenk- 


OLD  ANNIE  THE  OHARWOMAN. 

■II.  -  ■ 

Annib  Brtggs  was  a  genuine  character.  Her 
physique  was  most  unprepossessing  it  is  true, 
— she  stooped  with  age  and  hard  work ;  je; 
her  heart  was  one  of  the  most  aprigfat  I  hav« 
ever  known. 

Early  risers  may  often  have  perceiTed  the 
old  woman  walking  briskly  along  in  the  grey 
of  the  morning,  threading  her  way  aznong  \hi 
labourers  and  ircchanics  going  to  their  work. 
With  some  of  these  she  exchanged  nods,  t-ir 
she  had  trod  the  same  causeway  for  year?, 
and  nearly  everybody  knew  old  Annie  B^%pv 

She  was  neatly  but  very  humbly  dresnd, 
and  the  faded  muslin  cap  upon  her  natiqoe 
head  (which  evidently  had  done  duty  bef^ 
on  some  much  gayer  head  than  hers)  was  ad- 
justed in  the  most  irreproachable  manner. 
While  many  of  the  paasera-by  might,  at  the 
early  hour  at  which  she  made  her  i^ipearance 
out  of  doors,  look  yet  drowinr  and  but  half 
wakened  up,  Annie's  brisk  ana  lively  air,  her 
clear  eye,  and  her  undisturbed  appesimse, 
showed  that  she  had  already  been  some  thne 
and  was  thoroughly  awake.  Indeed,  she  had 
already  been  up  an  hour  or  more,  and  making 
eTerything  tidy  at  home  ftgainst  the  rising  of 
her  littie  fkmily. 

Not  that  Annie  had  any  fkmily  of  her  own. 
No :  she  was  yet,  and  would  most  likely  ever 


remain,  a  single  woman ;  for  who  that  could 
have  youth  and  beauty  would  take  up  with  s 
charwoman  like  her  in  her  old  age?  No! 
And  yet  Annie  used  to  speak  of  thone  whom 
she  had  lefl  at  home  as  **her  fitmily.*^  I%e 
always  did  so  most  respectfully,  as  if  they 
were  something  superior  to  herself  and  not 
as  if  they  owed  everything  to  her  indostry 
snd  economy,  which  they  really  did. 

But  I  must  tell  my  readers  something  about 
this  **  family**  of  Annie  Briggs,  and  then  they 
will  be  able  to  form  seme  idea  .of  the  noble 
nature  which  lay  hkiden  under  her  htunbk 
garb.  And  let  me  here  add,  that  what  I  am 
about  to  rehtte  it  not  fictk>n,  but  sober  kct 

Annie,  in  her  younger  yean,  was  a  domti 
tie  servant;  and  a  most  fiMthf\(il  one  she  waa 
She  gMw  up  to  womanhood  in  the  sane  ssr- 
Tioe;  and  her  maslBr  and  mlstroSB  admirod 
and  Tstued  her  ezeeedtogl^.  When  tiieir 
only  soA'  got  married,  Anme  remored  ftom 
the  oM  house  into  that  of  the  yom^pah^, 
iHsere  her  experience,  (as  was  naturtdljtd  be 
expected)  gave  her  no  incotisidersbte  fanport- 
•noe  in  the  household.  Bm  she  never  aapfatd 
to  be  more  than  a  servant,  nor  did  she  ever 
venture  to  assume  any  '^airs,**  wluch  indeed 
£d  not  become  her. 

All  wtnt  prosperously  fbr  several  yeKrs  in' 
the  fiunily  of  Ifir.  and  Mrs.  ReytiokhL  ti» 
■■■tir  aad  nristeeM  of  Aaafe  Brijggs.  IMf 
Mttpnoaperedi  ehiMhenwire  horn  into  thr 
fKaalyy—i^  all'  asiSiid  to  begeingea hofm 
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zDQsticheerful  of  them  alL    But  this  course 

of  prosperity  was  soon  brought  to  an  end ; 

Mrs.  Eeynoids  fell  ill ;  at  first  it  was  only  a 

troublesome  cough,   to  which   no  particular 

attention  was  oald ;  then  there  came  a  great 

prostration  of  strengtii,  and   an  occasional 

spitting  of  blood,  on  which  alarming  symptom 

<Usp.aying  itself  the  doctor  was   called  in; 

aoon  after  wbich  it  began  to  be  whispered 

about  the  house  that  the  mistress  was  laid  up 

with  consumption.     A  hectic  flush  showed 

itself  on  her  cheeks,  she  was  soon  en'irely 

confined  to  her  bed,  and   it  became    clear 

sfaQ  was  rapidly  sinking.    When  the  mother 

knew  that  her  days  were  numbered — for  the 

fatal  nature  of  her  disease  could  not  be  con- 

c^led  from  her — ^after  a  great  outburst  of 

grief,  not  so  much  for  herself  as  lor  the  be- 

u>Ted  children  and  the  dear  husband  she  was 

about  to  have  behind  her,  to  unknown  trials 

aod  dangers  uirough  which  she  might  not 

h^d  them  by  the  hand,  she  at  length  became 

gradually  calmer  and  more  resigned,  and  pre 

pared  to  meet  her  fate  in  quiet  Christian  sub« 

xoiasion  and  resignation.    Annie  Briggs  was 

constantly  by  her  mistress's  bedside  during 

her  last  illness,  and  indeed  wore  herself  to 

▼ery  skin  and  bone  by  her  untiring  devotion 

to  her.    The  dying  mistress's  uppermost  and 

last  thought  was  for  her  children,  and  while 

ska  held  Annle'a  hand  in  hws'   looking  up 

iBto  her  hoe  with  her  wan  eyes^-she  would 

•ay,^ — 

**  And,  dear  Annie,  you  will  mittd  your  sa- 
cred promise  to  me,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
dnr  children  until  they  have  grown  up  and 
can  do  for  themselves.** 
T6  this  appeal  the  sobbing  Annie  had  but  one 
Ufgwex: — "Never,  dear  mistress,  never;  in- 
deed I  will  not  leave  them,  if  master  will  but 
let  Doe  serve  them  and  him  to  the  end  of  my 
dajst" 

*^He  has  promiBedaQd  will  pevlbmai  While 
ha^  lives^  you  will  have  a  home  here ;  and 
titt>iigh  you  cannot,  supply  a  mothar^a  love 
andoare^  I  know  you  wUl  do  what  you  can. 
Bleee  you,  dear  Annie,  and  be  tender  and 
eavefiii  over  them,  for  my  sake.*' 

Annie's  mistress  died;  the  ditldren  cried 
bitterly  because  of  thehr  loss  at  first — ^but 
«faildren*s  memories  of  the  dear  departed  are 
happily  short, — and  Annie  continued  her 
Qbirpe  of  the  young  family  as  before.  They 
consifited  of  one  bc^  and  two  girls :  the  boy 
was  a  fine  spirited  fellow,  full  of  fun  and  mis- 
d4^  as  most  boys. are  who, have  a  great 
deiU.  of  life  in  them ;  whDe  the  girls  were  of 
a  more  sedateand  thoughtful  ca^l^  aofl  looked 
aa  if  the  shadow  of  some  great  grief  had 
9fa^  cast  itself  over  their  young  Uvea.  They 
padaally^  grew  through  boyhood  and  girl- 
hood, owing  much^-how>nuch  indeed  they 
oiH^Qevec  describe)  in  sufficiently  mtiBCul 
teipar-  to  their  faithful  and  a&ctioiMSe  aenr- 


But,  meanwhile,  severe  and  heavy  triads 
fell  one  after  another  upon  the  Reynolds* 
family.  Michael  Reynolds  sustained  heavy 
losses  in  business,  which  brought  his  afiairs 
into  irretrievable  disorder ;  and  being  a  num 
of  but  little  energy,  he  could  never  fairiy 
buckle  to  the  task  of  confronting  or  over- 
coming them.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who, 
once,  down,  are  fairly  conquered,  and  who 
can  never  muster  the  courage  to  rise  up  again 
to  their  feet  and  stand  boldly  upright.  He 
struggled  on,  but  it  was  by  shifts,  which  only 
(nade  matters  worse.  Besides;,  he  was  grow- 
ing old,  in  which  case  it  is  a  difficult  thine  to 
begin  the  world  anew.  The  world  set  him 
down  for  what  he  was,  an  unsuecessful  man 
— and  the  world  has  little  mercy  on  such. 
The  short  and  the  long  of  his  story  was  this : 
that  he  failed  utterly ;  was  a  bankrupt  and 
ruined  man ;  and  his  stock  in  trade,  his 
household  furniture,  and  even  his  late  wife*8 
jewellery*  and  dresses — preserved  by  Annie 
Briggs  with  an  almost  reverential  care,  fbr  the 
young  misses — were  sold  off  to  pay  the 
broken  Michael's  dfebts.  And  then  he  was 
cast  forth  f^om  the  home  which  had  been 
!>romised  to  Annie  Briegs  for  her  lifetime  \ 
and  **  the  world  was  all  before  them  where  to 
choose.** 

Araiie  now  became  the  virtual  head  of  the 
family.  During  her  long  years  of  service  she 
had  laid  by  a  small  store  of  savings,  though 
a  large  portion  of  them  had  been  depofiited 
in  the  master's  hands,  and  had  gone  with  the> 
rest  of  the  wreck ;  but  still  she  had  somethiiig 
which  she  could  call  her  own  and  use  aS'Suolii 
Her  first  care  was  to  provide  a  home  for  her 
••fhmily.** 

In  a  humble  house,  in  a  mean  back  et^eeti, 
beheld  the  Reynoldses  now  installed  under- 
the  charge  of  Annie  Briggs.  But  how  wav 
the  family  to  be  supported?  Courage^  Annie, 
tJiou  Shalt  solve  that  question  speedily.  Amie* 
has  a  pair  of  ready  hands,  a  quidk  step,  a« . 
dear  eye,  and  a  brave  heart  Did  not  Annie 
solemnly  promise  to  her  dyine  mistress  that^ 
she  WOF  'd  never  leave  nor  fbrsa]Ke  her  chiklmii' 
while  she  lived?  and  Annie  thinks  of  that 
^solemn  promise  now;  It  nerves  her  arm  andr 
inspires  her  heart  Yes!  she  will  work,  shei 
will  slave,  but  those  dear  (Mdrefrof  hen* 
shall  not  want 

You  understand  now  the  origin  of  th« 
charwoman,  Annie  Briggs  1  Is  there  aoy^ 
queen  who  can  boast  of  a  more  royal  Bailing 
Uian  that  hu^Me  woman  I  Is  there  mxf* 
duchess  registered  in  Deceit  who  is  moi» 
deserving  of  the  appellation  of  **  noble  ?"  Nol* 
And  t^ere  are  many  true-hearted  .women 
such  aa  Annie  Briggs  among  our  so-called 
"  lower  dassesi"  who  would  be  an  honor  te» 
even  the  higheat,  but  whose  names  are  never 
uttered,  in  the.  world's  ear^  because  all  theie 
good  deeds  wd  done  in  secret,  far  reticed 
JBoaa  the.n^Hit  and  bustle  of  the  crewtL 
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Cheerful,  onrepiniDg,  Uborioos,  and  tn^ly 
bi4>py,  this  noble  woman  went  on  her  way 
through  life.  She  was  becoming  bowed  down 
with  work  and  age,  and  yet  she  pursued  her 
noble  Tocation.  One  by  one  the  members  of 
her  young  family  left  her  humble  dwelling  to 
earn  breid  for  themselves^  which  they  did  so 
soon  as  they  were  able.  The  two  girls  got 
places  as  governesses ;  but  you  know  how 
scanty  is  the  pittance  paid  for  female  teaching, 
and  it  was  years  before  they  could  contribute 
anything  out  of  their  earnings  to  help  to 
maintain  their  old  and  now  infirm  &ther. 
They  were  glad  enough  at  first  to  find  a  home, 
80  that  they  could  but  relieve  Annie  Briggs 
of  th)  burden  of  their  maintenance. 

The  boy,  John,  had  also  been  early  put  to 
a  trade.  The  father  wanted  to  make  him  a 
merchant,  as  he  had  been  himself;  but  Annie, 
f(ff  once,  overruled  the  iudgment  of  '*the 
master,**  as  she  still  termed  the  old  gentleman, 
and  insisted  that  John  should  be  put  to  a 
trade  which  would  the  soonest  enable  him  to 
mabtain  bimselt  And  she  carried  her  point 
the  b<^  was  put  apprentice  to  a  machine- 
maker. 

At  lengOywhen  the  girls  had  gone  to  their 
leveral  governess  places,  and  John*s  appren- 
tSoe«ihip  over,  he  entered  apon  a  situation 
abroad,  with  many  promises  that  he  would 
•end  money  home  for  his  fiUher's  support  as 
aoon  as  he  was  able — the  old  pair,  Annie  and 
her  master  were  lett  to  themselves.  Though 
Annie  was  the  support  of  the  household,  and 
had  throughout  been  the  mainstay  of  this 
family,  stranee  to  say,  her  relation  to  them 
had  never  changed:  old  Mr.  Reynolds  was 
■tOl  **  master,**  and  Annie  waited  on  him  and 
dkl  his  biddmg  as  his  "servant.**  Age  and 
disappointme  ithad  made  him  quenfkHia,  too, 
andne  would  now  and  then  burst  out  into 
brief  fits  of  ineflSsctual  rage,  which  would 
have  been  ludicrous  for  one  in  his  situation, 
were  they  not  also  so  humiliating  and  so  mel* 
ancholy.  These  two  aged  beinss,  the  one  so 
much  indebted  to  the  other  lived  almost  alone 
in  the  world  For  many  lon^  hours  Annie 
would  be  absent  at  her  chamne,  and  when 
•he  came  in,  worn  out  and  exhausted — tor 
•he  was  growbig  daily  feebler,— she  was  not 
Qofirequently  saluted  with  a  scowl  and  a  scold. 
^What  can  have  kept  you  so  long?  You 
will  kill  me  with  your  neglect,  you  willT 
And  Annie  would  then  implore  her  **  master** 
to  forgive  her,  for  that  "she  could  not  help 
iti**  but  "would  take  fewer  Jobs  for  the  fu* 


One  da}%  on  her  retnni  trom  a  forenoon's 
dianing.  she  found  her  old  master  lyins;  sense- 
less ai3  speechless.  He  was  stricken  by 
Stlsy,— periiaps  the  result  of  Vm  living.  She 
ndeid  hhn  for  two  month%  and  expended 
her  last  store  of  savings  on  drugs  and  doc- 
tan ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.    Tb«  old  man 


died,  and  she  followed  her  dear  eld  maaar 
almost  alone  to  his  grave. 

She  was  now  getting  old  and  infirm,  with 
only  the  prospect  of  the  pariah  and  its  eoM 
charity  before  her,  having  exhausted  her 
store  of  strength  in  the  desperate  effort  to 
maintain  her  independence,  and  to  retain  the 
blessings  of  a  home,  nnserable  and  povertj- 
stricken  though  it  was— when  a  letter  reached 
her.  It  was  fit>m  John  Reynolds,  of  whom 
she  had  begun  to  despair— settled  fiu*  away 
from  England  as  he  was.  But  his  letter, 
though  long  in  coming,  gave  her  new  life. 
The  young  man  was  dohig  well  and  thrivhig; 
and  he  enclosed  the  first  fimits  of  liia  honest 
toil  abroad,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  sum  of 
money  as  a  help  to  support  her  in  her  old 
age.  She  did  not  value  the  money  so  modi 
as  the  fedin^  of  gratitude  whidi  the  letter 
displayed.  She  now  felt  that  all  her  toQ  was 
rewarded,  and  she  couM  lay  down  to  sleep  ia 
quiet  She  had  feithfully  fulfilled  her  pro- 
mise given  by  the  bedside  of  her  dear  mi^ 
tress  BO  many  years  ago.  She  liad  indeed 
nobly  performed  her  life*s  work.  And  the 
last  days  of  Annie  Briggs,  the  old  charwoman, 
were  days  of  peace— unly  of  the  peace  that 
passeth  knowledge. 


Pop 


qoestio 
dance. 


Gon  THB  QuiSTioa.— "  Pop  goes  the 
,**  has  often  led  people  a  very  pretty 
It  has  been  a  pop  that  has  always  beea 
e^peedingly  popular,  and  is  revived  fhxn  tkneto 
time,  as  much  from  neceasitj  at  fashion.  The 
•tep  is  a  very  decided  one ;  bat  thooah  osoallj 
regarded  as  difficult,  yet  a  little  boldneaa  and 
address  is  all  that  is  required  to  make  the  gentle- 
tleman  a  rapid  proficient. 

The  steps  are  taken  as  fhilows :— Gatfenan 
advances  and  bows  to  lady;  cbaases  to  kd j's  Me ; 
hands  acroas ;  balanees,and8et(ona  dialr).  La^ 
(makes)  advancea,  and  retreats  (bto  heraetf); 
gentleman  fblk>ws  (op  his  advantage),  and  baka- 
ces  Um  the  chair);  lad7*s  chain  (ol  eodearseDlsk 
cavalier  seal ;  set  (to  workY;  right  and  left  {wm 
small  talk);  heads  round  (with  excitement);  down 
the  middle  and  up  again  (with  prepared  speecfaea); 
gentleman  toket  ladjr's  hand ;  lady  withdraws  it; 
pooasette ;  right  and  left;  bands  acroea :  gentle- 
man drops  on  one  knee,  and  tuma  the  Udj  (to 
his  purpose);  grand  round  (of  arm  aboet  me 
waistl    P<mgoe9iJu  Qnu9iuml 

This  step  is  generally  concluded  by  the  figures 
Joining  hands,  and  uniUnff  in  a  ring.  The  nsoal 
finale  to  the  step  Is  ekU&k  in  the  extreme. 

Sbavimo  bt  MAomitiaT.— Theonly  shavfaigbj 
macbfaiery  that  we  are  adquainted  with  ii  Shaving 
the  Ladies  aa  practised  fai  the  Unendrapers*  shops; 
and  that  is  done  in  such  an  easy  off-hand  manner 
that  the  operatkm  has  become  quite  meohankaL 

DisooviaT  IMA  CbopHovsx.— The  reason  w1^ 
a  waiter  always  wean  pumps,  li  heeanso  his  bM» 
ness  is  to  danoeatteadanee. 

HtsTro  TBB  HooKBD. — If  yoo  derire  to  be  ta^ 
leased  from  a  rash  promise  of  marriage,  hi 
vows  ef  love  eoodaastty  aflsr  ealfaig  ooieBa* 
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BT  WILUAH  TH01IA8  HALSV. 

CHAPTER  L — {Oontintted,) 
Wb  have,  all  of  us  seen,  at  least  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  the  laircst  prospect  of  proq>er- 
itj  that  the  world  has  seen  since  "  God  said 
let  there  be  light  and  there  was  light;*'  and  it 
is  our  daty,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  of  us, 
from  the  highest  to  the  humblest,  to  protest 
against  everything,  and  to  oppose  eYery  one, 
by  which,  and  by  whom  such  fair  prospect 
seems  at  all  likely  to  be  blighted.  The  steam- 
ship, the  railroad,  the  wonder-working  tele- 
graph ;  shall  we  allow  these  to  become  the 
m/ere  working  tools  of  mad  and  ambitious  ty- 
rants?    When  this  vast  continent  is  just  be- 
ginoing  to  see  its  mighty  tracts  of  wilderness 
converted  into  smiling  fields  and  thriving 
cities,  shall  we  without  resistance  see  those 
fields  and  cities,  wasted  and  made  desolate  by 
ruthle&s  war,  because,  forsooth  I  a  Cxar,  fol- 
k>wing  up  the  traditionary  policy  of  his,  by  no 
means  too  respectable,  ancestors,  would  fain 
add  Turkey  to  his  already  too  vast  dominions ; 
or,  a  self-created  Emperor  would  imitate  the 
foreign  aggression,  as  he  has  already  imitated 
the  domestic  usurpation,  of  the  most  ruthless 
and  widely  destructive  aggressor  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen  ?  We  ought  not,  we  dare 
not,  we  mU  not!    Peace,  is  the  grand  requi- 
site, and  peace  we  must  have.  True  it  is  that 
we  have  right  little  confidence  in  the  mere 
diarlatans  who,  forming  themselves  into  small 
peace  societies,  talk  fluent  nonsense,  look  com- 
placently around  them,  and   cry,  **  Peace, 
peace  !**  where  there  is  no  peace  I   These  men 
as  we  well  know,  cannot  discern,  or  at  all 
evoits  cannot  comprehend,  the  signs  of  the 
times.    We  have  neither  hope  nor  confidence 
in  them ;  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  are  they, 
and  we  will  neither  trust  them,  nor,  so  far  as 
we  can  make  ourselves  heard  by  the  toiling 
millions,  will  we  allow  those  millions  to  trust 
them.    But  we  have  great,  almost  unlimited 
confidence  in  a  truly  enlightened  public  opi- 
men,  and  we  trust,  even  yet,  to  hear  the  ex- 
pronkm  of  such  a  public  opinion  telling,  in 
tones  of  thunder,  to  all  would-be  usurpers 
iod  aggressors,  that  the  day  for  their  perma- 
nent triomphhsagone  by,  wholly  and  fortTer. 

TOl.  IT.—* 


We  trust  that  we  shall  live  to  see  the  public 
ciiuiipal  as  completely  amenable  to  public 
opinion,  as  helplessly  liable  to  public  and  con- 
dign punishment,  as  any  private  criminaL 
We  trust  that  for  the  time  to  come  no  new 
Napoleon,  however  unprincipled  and  however 
reckless,  will  find  it  possible  to  make  any 
thing  like  a  permanent  conquest  of  the  rights 
and  the  interests,  the  treasure  and  the  blood, 
of  his  fellow-men.    Against  the  advocates  of 
tyranny,  we  invoke  enlightened  public  opi- 
nion;  against  the  tyrants   themselves,  we 
invoke  the  stem  exercise  of  public  force. 
Charles,  of  England,  and  Louis  of  France, 
were  (as  in  the  latter  case  we  shall  by  and  by 
have  occasion  to  show,)  sacrificed  for  the  sins 
and  the  follies  if  others,  made  'scape  goats 
for  the  crimes  which  were  either  actually  com- 
mitted or  made,  humanly  speaking,  inevitable 
long  years  before  they  had  birth.    They  were 
not  executed,  but  murdered;  but  it  by  no 
means  results  from  our  detestation  of  murder, 
that,  therefore,  we  should  shrink  from  recom- 
mending the  solemn  trial  and  the  condign 
punishment  of  tho  murderer;  and  who  is  he 
that  will  venture  to  a£Brm  that  the  murder  of 
thousands  upon  the  battlefield  is  less  a  crime 
than  the  murder  of  one  solitary  victim  on  the 
highway  or  upon  his  own  hearthstone  ?  Is  the 
pillage  of  a  nation  a  smaller  crime  than  the 
pi  under  of  one  poor  cottage  ?    Because  a  man 
has  committed  the  one  great  crime  of  usurp- 
ing authority,  shall  we  be  so  base  as  to  give 
him  not  merely  absolution,  but  applause  for 
all  the  **  imperiaP  crimes  he  may  commit  in 
the  name,  and  by  the  aid,  of  that  authority? 
Yet  this  is  what  is  done  by  all  the  fulsome  eu- 
logists of  Napoleon  the  First    Even  for  the 
sake  of  abstract  truth,  even  for  the  mere  love 
of  historical  justice,  we  would  protest  against 
such  slavish  eulogy,  btit  we  are  doubly  bound 
to  protest  against  it,  to  denounce  it,  and  to 
rendei*  it  powerless,  when  we  know  that  it 
can  remain  powerful  only  to  the  world's  great 
ii\jury.    Peace,  we  repeat  it,  is  the  one  great 
want  of  the  civilized  nations  of  our  time ;  and 
to  that  peace  none  are  more  insidious  or  more 
dangerous  enemies  than  those  who,  by  palli- 
ating past  tyrannies,  and  falsely  Uuding  a 
dead  tyrant,'  encourage  other  tyrants  to  arise, 
in  their  fell  and  reckless  might,  to  endanger 
that  peace. 


TMag  this  view  aHke  of  ths  past  and  thi 
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present,  we  shall  with  a  stem  and  steady 
hand,  lift  the  veil  which  the  utterly  yenal  or 
the  utterly  mistaken  have  thrown  over  the 
real  and  hideous  lineaments  of  the  first  Na- 
poleon's character.  If  any  of  his  or  of  his 
usurping  relatives*  admirers  shall  feel  ag- 
grieved at  our  plain  speaking,  they  have  only 
to  thank  themselves.  Had  they  heen  hut  pru- 
dently silent,  wo  had  been  silent  also.  But 
they  have  made  it  our  duty  to  our  maligned 
country,  and  to  our  whole  long  suffering  hu- 
manity, to  defeat  all  attempts  at  castmg  farther 
imputations  on  the  one,  or  inflicting  new  mis- 
eries on  the  other.  A  sacred  duty,  that ;  a 
duij  from  which  we  dare  not  flinch  t  We 
dare  not  be  silent  when  men  would  apologise 
for  the  crimes,  the  meanness,  the  falsehood, 
the  terribly  selfish  injustice,  of  one  tyrant, 
and  thus  throw  a  &lse  halo  round  the  crimes, 
and  offer  an  additional  premium  to  the  crimi- 
nal perseverance,  of  another. 

We  repeat  it ;  the  crimes  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon merited,  if  human  crime  ever  can  merit 
it,  the  extreme  punidiment  of  death.    We 


shall  show  that  clearly,  and  in  detail  May  the 
exhibition  truly  and  convincingly  hold  the 
mirror^up  to  the  evil  natures  alike  of  those 
who  would  tyrannise,  and  of  those  who  would 
pay  servile  homage  to  tyranny,  past,  present, 
or  to  come ! 

We  have,  we  trust,  pretty  clearly  shown 
that  the  mere  childhood  of  Napoleon,  far  from 
being  amiable  and  free  from  all  cni«l  bias,  as 
his  new  Historian  so  laboriously,  but  wHh  so 
ludicrous  an  ill  success,  endeavors  to  conrnioe 
the  world  that  it  was ;  did  in  reality  exhibft 
unmistakeable  tokens  of  those  evil  passians 
which  only  needed  time  and  opportunity,  to 
render  them  a  curse  and  a  calamity  to  the 
human  race.  We  shall  now  piooeed  to  eza* 
mine  in  lather  more  detail,  some  of  the  great 
achievements  of  his  manhood,  giving  him  lolt 
credit  for  all  that  he  did  of  really  good,  or  «f 
really  great;  but  taking  eare  that  it  shaOy  li 
least,  be  no  fault  of  ours,  if  his  New  York  Ad» 
vocates  deceive  the  world  into  the  suicidftl 
folly  of  calling  his  meamioima  gmmdiMin^  #r 
his  crimes— TirtiMi^ 
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CHAPTER    II. 


In  our  former  chapter,  we  proposed  to  proceed 
«t  once  to  the  youth  and  manhood  of  Ni^>oleon ; 
and  a  careful  reperosal  of  Mr.  Abbott^s  account 
of  that  unscrupulous  and  ruthless  conquoror^s 
boyhood  has  served  but  to  confirm  us  in  that 
design.  Not  that  we  have  by  any  means  ex- 
faaosted  what  might  be  said  either,  as  to  our 
aiithor*s  slo^nly  arrangement  of  his  in- 
trepidly borrowed  materials,  or  as  to  his  at 
once  strikingly  unfair,  and  strangely  inconsist- 
ent commentaries  upon  them.  But,  child- 
hood and  mere  boyhood  are,  after  all,  of 
oMnparatiyely  little  consequence  to  the  histo- 
nan  and  the  politician,  save  as  being  indicative 
«f  the  real  nature  ofhim  with  whose  nature  and, 
(whether  for  good  or  evil,)  really  potent  and 
influential  deeds,  the  Bistorianandthe  Politi- 
cian have  a  real  and  important  concern. — 
Leaving,  then,  the  child  Napoleon's  duck 
pond  and  yard  dog,  and  the  boy  Napoleon's 
cannon  and  snow  fort,  to  the  partial  and  ten- 
der care  and  keeping  of  Qotham's  authors, 
we  proceed  to  examine,  as  briefly  as  may  be, 
the  state  of  France,  and  Napoleon's  own  posi- 
tion, when  Napoleon  really  commenced  active 
and  influential  life,  as  a  young  and,  as  we 
cordially  confess,  a  most  promising  ofiBcer  of 
French  Artillery. 

All  writers  on  the  sanguinary  French 
Revolution,  not  even  excepting  Sir  Walter 
Soott  have,  as  it  seems  to  us,  fidled  to 
to  give  suflOkuent  consideration  to  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Louis  the  Ftf- 
imUk^  as  one  of  its  chief  causes.  To 
0^  that  monarch  has  always  ^>peared  to 
have  been,  though  remotely,  one  of  the  chief 
authors  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  chief 
thoQgh  indirect  Executioner  of  the  truly  un- 
fivtonate  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  But  for  the 
at  once  reckless  and  filthy  extravagance  of 
Louis  XY,  the  horrible  disgusting  Sultan  of 
the  foul  Seraglio,  known  as  the  Deer  Park, 
the  French  finances  neither  would  nor  could, 
•o  early  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  have 
WIen  mto  a  state  of  inch  faiextricablo  ooofh- 


sion  and  ruin,  as  defied  the  regenerating 
power  of  Necker  and  his  less  conspicuous  but, 
probably,  not  less  skilful,  financial  colleagues 
and  subordinates ;  and  but  for  the  evil  influ- 
ence which  the  example  of  Louis  XY,  and 
his  equally  vile  court  had  upon  the  mora|3  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions  of  the  French  people, 
the  French  Revolution,  even  Jiad  financial 
embarrassments  given  rise  to  it,  would  never 
have  been  attended  by  such  Irightful  butch- 
eries, nor  by  the  spectacle,  unexampled  alike 
in  its  horror  and  in  its  worse  than  brutal  folly, 
of  a  whole  people  proclaiming  itself 
atheist,  destroying  the  altars  and  slaying  the 
priests,  and  then  setting  up,  on  a  pedestal 
a  half  naked  Harlot,  and  paying  homage  to  her 
as  the  Qoddess  of  Reason.  The  Goddess  and 
herself  consecrated  priests;  (most  of  whom 
well  knew  how  little  she  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  any  strait  laced  prejudices  in  the  way 
of  decency  of  either  word  or  deed),  the  Qod- 
dess, we  say,  and  her  priests,  and  her  wor- 
shippers, were  extremely  well  worthy  of  each 
other.  But,  far,  as  our  readers  must  ah-eady 
be  aware  that  we  are,  very  far,  from  palliating 
the  brutal  follies,  or  the  brutal  cruelties  of  the 
Revolutionary  French,  in  the  time  of  the  un- 
h^ipy  Louis  XVI,  and  for  many  a  day  later, 
we  still  maintain  that  not  all  their  folly,  still 
less  all  their  cruelty,  fiendish  as  it  was,  can 
justly  be  attributed  to  them  only.  For  the 
greater  portion  of  both  the  folly  and  the 
cruelty,  we  hold  that  the  detestable  Louis  XT 
and  the  even  more  detestable  pimps,  male  and 
female,  who  filled  his  Seraglio  called  the 
Deer  Park*  with  mistresses  of  from  twentj 
down  to  (oh,  horror  of  horrors  1 )  nine  years  of 
age,  were,  and  are  accountable,  alike  in  the 
sight  of  man,  and  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  was. 
utterly  impossible  that  such  reckless  extrava- 
gance and  apch  bestial  vices,  as  those  of  Louis 


*  Th0  Pare  am»  C^rjk;  aU  the  horron  of  which  are 
knowa  oDly  to  ttKae  Whp  have  read  the  graphio  JQuf- 
Uri$g  ds9  9imuf  C^atmum  4s  JVtwoi,  or  omt  ho 
SagttunaoaiaaoaeiiiiaiWf^^^^g^  oy  vjv^v^^lC 
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XY  and  hki  coart^  could  fiul  to  have  the  moet 
iUal  effect  at  once  apon  the  puhUc  morals 
and  upon  the  public  finances;  and  it  was 
Impossible  that  such  vice  and  eztraragance 
should  fail  to  render  the  people,  in  general, 
frightfully  yidous,  and  practically  infidels, 
mud  hopelessly,  poor  and  distressed.  The 
dreadful  fitte  and  previous  suffering  and 
humiliations  of  Louis  XYI,  his  Queen,  the 
Princess  de  Lamballe,  and  other  illustrious 
fictims,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousands  who 
aobsequently  fell  in  the  internecine  drown- 
ings, fusillades,  and  guillotinings,  among  the 
rerolutionary  factions  themselves,  were,  we 
pspeat  it,  but  the  obvious  and  inevitable 
aoDscquences  of  the  odious  immoralities,  and 
debasing,  as  well  as  brutalliaing,  conduct  of 
I^mis  XV,  his  pimps,  male  and  female,  and 
his  detestably  servile  and  compliant  ministers. 
A  good  monarch,  circumstances  favouring  his 
eilbrfo,  map  do  much  towards  elevating  even 
the  worst  of  his  subjects  in  the  moral  scale, 
awi  towards  elevating  the  most  needy  and 
degraded  of  them  in  the  social  scale ;  but  a 
bad  monarch,  especiafly  when  his  Tices  are  of 
the  expensive  kind,  mutt  impoverish  those  of 
his  subjects  who  have  anything  of  which  he 
am  deprive  them,  and  must  demoralize  all  his 
Mbjects,  whether  rich  or  poor.  So  it  waa 
with  that  wretched  and  fatal  Louis  XV,  and, 
•fall  the  great  causes  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tioB,  the  &tal  legacy  he  left  to  France  of  debt, 
dktresB,  and  all  but  universal  immorality, 
was,  we  firmly  believe,  the  chiet  It  was 
«De,  too,  which  a  fiu*  firmer  monarch  than 
Louis  XVI,  and  a  far  abler  financier  than 
Necker,  vrould  have  fbtmd  it  impossihle, 
in  all  probability  effectually  and  permanent- 
ly to  make  head  against.  Amid  general  oor- 
roption  of  morals,  the  virtuous  can  do  but  little, 
comparatively  speaking,  towards  the  reforma- 
tion of  inorals;  and  amidst  extreme  and  al- 
most universal  distress,  necessai  ily  aggravated 
by  the  general  corruption  of  morals,  the 
wealtiiy  few,  however  benevolently  indin- 
•d,  can  do,  but  little  toward  the  general 
««Be£ 

Ahready,  even  when  the  plaudits  and  rejoic- 
ings of  the  giddy  and  nnreasodlng  people 
bailed  the  marriage  and  the  accession  of  the 
amiaUe,  bat  no  lata  woak  and  iraaaoluta JUuia 
XVI,  the  fomdatioiM  M  that  diaaat 
RavolQtkm  which  Cfbat  tMb  bim  and  bis 


illustrious  Austrian  bride  both  their  throne 
and  their  lives,  were  laid,  broad  and  deep, 
alike  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower  classes  of 
society ;  in  the  former,  corruption,  in  the  latter 
deep  and  unpitied  distress;  in  all,  the  most 
detestable  immorality,  had  prepared  the  way 
and  made  the  paths  straight  lor  the  human 
fiends  of  the  Revolution,  for  the  Dantons, 
the  Robespierres,  and  the  Maratfi,  who  werv 
to  destroy  the  altar  and  the  throne,  only  t« 
be  themselves,  in  their  turn,  destroyed  by 
the  subordinate  demons  whom  they  had  had 
the  power  to  unloose,  indeed,  but  whom  they 
had  not  the  power,  and  the  spell  to  remand 
to  their  native  Hades,  until  their  dread  mis- 
sion of  destroying  and  of  purify Ttig  was  fully 
accomplished.  Already,  we  repeat,  when 
Louis  XYI,  and  his  giddy  and  extravagant, 
though  beautifol  young  queen,  were  hailed, 
whithersoever  they  went,  with  loud  plaudits 
by  the  unthinking,  the  foundations  were  laid, 
broad  and  deep,  for  the  great  and  terrible 
Revolution  ;  and  those  foundations  were  laid, 
chiefly,  by  the  at  once  boundlessly  extravagant 
and  frightfully  immoral,  Louis  XV,  that  woni 
of  modem  Kings,  who  was  not  only  sinful 
and  most  disgustingly  vicious  himself,  but  the 
cause  of  sin  and  the  grossest  vice  in  others. — 
No  truly  clear  and  predse  understacdiog, 
then,  of  either  the  cause  or  the  workings  of 
the  French  Revolution  can  ever  be  obtained 
by  tho8(  who  neglect  to  apportion  due  weight 
and  consequence,  to  the  frightful  effects  whieb 
had  long  previously  been  produced  or  pre- 
pared by  the,  about  equal  extravagance  and 
immorality,  of  Louis  XV. 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken;  though  we  look  upon 
that  evil  monarch  as  having  been  the  chief  au- 
thor of  the  Revolution,other  causes  it  undoubV 
edly  had,  but  ho  it  was  who  rendered  them  di»> 
astrously,  and,  humanly  speaking,  irresistibly 
active;  his  conduct  it  was  that  fused,  aa  R 
were,  many  scattered  evils  into  one  vast  evS, 
which  neither  Heaven  new  earth  coidd  tola- 
rate. 

We  are  well  aware  that  Ae  €frand  M^ 
arque^  Louis  XTV,  did  not  a  little  during  ha 
long  reign  towards  preparing  evil  days  for  bit 
Buccevors.  The  pomps  and  vanities— to  say 
nothing  about  the  immoralitietf— of  his  court, 
aad  the  warlike  achievements  of  his  armici^ 
were  aXkf  pr^udldal  to  the  real  welfire  luori 
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80  many  yean,  all  bnt  irorehipped  him  as 
being  something  more  than  merely  human 
^The  phitosophers,"  too,  in  unchristlanizing 
the  French  people,  necessarily,  though  per- 
haps in  most  cases  undesignedly,  and  even 
QBconsdously,  did  just  so  much  towards 
fferolutioniKing  thom.  Teach  a  people  to  re- 
▼olt  against  religion,  and  they  will  not  long 
be  obedient  to  the  ci?il  power ;  lead  them  to 
oonsider  it  a  virtuous  and  high-nninded  thing 
to  deny  their  Qod,  and  it  will  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  they  long  continue  to  acknowledge 
their  king.  But  fully  admitting  the  evil  influ- 
ODce  of  both  Is  Orand  Monarqne^iJid  of  those 
of  the  philosophers,  who  were  so  busy  in  his 
own  rei^n,  and  that  of  his  immediate  suc- 
eeasor ;  making  also  the  fullest  allowance  for 
the  evil  influence  of  that  worst  of  regents, 
Ihe  Due  d'Orlean8,who  sowed  vice  broad  oast, 
aHke  by  practice  and  by  precept,  by  his  own 
example  and  by  the  encouragement  which  he 
gave  to  other  evil  men  to  rival  him  in  every 
description  of  iniquity ;  we  nevertbdess  main- 
tain, once  and  for  all,  that  it  was  to  the  fatal 
influence  of  Louis  XV ;  &at  Louis  XVJ,  his 
iamily,  and  his  subjects  chiefly  owed  the  sur- 
passing horrors  and  enormities,  of  the  great 
Prendi  Revolution. 

We  have  ventured  to  dwell  upon  this  point 
at  the  greater  length,  and  with  an  even 
iterative  emphasis,  because  it  seems  to  us 
to  have  been  hitherto  wholly  neglected,  or 
only  very  insufficiently  regarded  by  other 
writers,  and  also  becaXise  we  feel  fUlly  con- 
vinced that,  without  the  fullest  and  most  n^a- 
tare  consideration  of  this  point,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  do  anything  like  justice,  either  to  the 
difficulties  of  Louis  XYI,  and  the  loyal  few, 
or  to  give  a  clear  insight  into  the  secret  springs 
and  causes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  mikiest 
of  the  Girondists,  or  the  fiercest  and  most 
criminal  of  the  Jacobins  and  their  assistant 
demons,  the  mere  canaills. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose,  or  of  Our  duty 
to  enter  at  any  considerable  length  into  the 
details  of  the  French  Revolution ;  but,  with- 
out devoting  some  few  pages  to  these  details, 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  show 
so  clearly  as  we  think  it  requisite  that  we 
should  show,  the  state  of  pubKc  affiiirs  in 
France  when  Napoleon  made  his  appesrance 
.   upon  the  stage  of  public  life ;  that  stage  upon 

..  whicb  be  was  so  soon,  and  foi^  $6!(mga^riod, 
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to  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  Fortunately, 
these  preliniinary  observations  will  be  boi 
few  and  brief;  merely  such  as  clearly  to  plaee 
before  the  reader  that  state  of  affairs  of  which 
Napoleon,  at  once  bo  promptly,  sternly,  and 
dexterously  took  advantage. 

When  Louis  XVI  ascended  the  throne, 
France,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  waa 
both  greatly  exhausted  and  greatly  demmal- 
ized ;  such,  indeed,  was  the  general  and  ex- 
cessive corruption  of  morals,  that  no  dexterity 
,  and  success  in  the  improvement  of  the  finanoes 
could  either  permanency  or  to  any  great  ex- 
tent have  benefitted  the  country,  unless  the 
young  king,  instead  of  his  own  mHdness  and 
irresolution,bad  possessed  the  iron  will  and  the 
nron  hand,  too,  of  a  Cromwell  or  a  Napoleon, 
and,  unhappiiy,  besides  the  mitural  misfortane 
of  a  weak  and  too  gentle  nature,  the  young 
monarch  had  the  additional  misfortune  of  be- 
ing married  to  a  prinoess  whose  unreflecting 
and  inoorrigible  extravagance  was  to  the  foil 
as  remarkable  as  her  grace  of  manner  and  her 
real  goodness  of  heart  Even  beibre  the  fint 
unmistakeable  peals  of  the  Revohitionary 
thunder  burst  upon  the  ears  of  the  startled 
king  and  his  court;  Marie  Antoinette  on 
more  than  one  occasion, — and  especmlly  on 
that  of  the  only  too  celebrated  Diamond  Neck- 
lace ease,  and  the  consequent  scandal  thrown 
alike  upon  the  court  and  the  church, — gaiw, 
by  her  want  of  reflection,  opportunities  to 
her  own  and  her  royal  husband's  enemies  to 
accuse  her  to  the  distressed,  and  thereforo 
doubly  credulous  people,of  an  extravagance  hr 
greater  and  more  mischievous  than  she  oRher 
was,  or  at  any  period  could  possibly  be,  guilty 
of;  even  had  she  been  as  thoroughly  rocklessas 
her  worst  enemies  would  fain  have  repre- 
sented her  as  being.  Extravagant  she  was. 
It  would  be  ft  once  abase  and  an  utterly  use- 
less treason  agamst  truth  either  to  deny  or 
palliate  that  extravagance.  We  have  alwaja 
blamed  her  alike  for  extravagance  and  a  cer- 
tain levity  which  was  justified  neither  by  her 
Cierman  education  nor  by  her  French  posi- 
tion ;  but  we  blame  her  only  as  wo  would 
blame  the  incautious  child  who  should  play 
with  fire  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  powder 
mill  She,  no  doubt,  did  incautiously,  and  in 
that  at  once  ignorant  and  innocent  levity, 
which  is  so  littte  dangerous  under  some  cir- 
cumstances and  to  decidedly  and  awfblly 
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fatal  under  others,  do  her  part  towards  scat- 
tering those  sparks  whkh  fired  ih$  powder; 
bat  the  powder  which  folly'  and  weakness, 
and  a  pardonable,  because  all  but  childish 
leyity,  thus  fired,  the  potederwu  placed  there 
hy  others.    That  Marie  Antoinette  was  guilty 
of  a  most  unwise  extravagance,  is,  we  repeat, 
only  too  certain ;  but  had  she  been  the  most 
penurious  of   princesses,  had  she  liTed   on 
bread  and  water  and  been  clad  in  linsey-wol- 
sey,  her  economies  would  have  been  to  the 
state  wants,  but  as  a  drop  of  water  to  a  mighty 
river.     Her  eztravigance  was  mischievous, 
inasmuch  as  it  added  one  more  item  to  the  nu- 
merous prejudices,  which,  some  well,  and  some 
ill-founded,  were  already  aroused  in  such  terri- 
ble activity  against  her  doomed  husband  and 
sovereign.    Thus  hi  as  regards  her  much 
talked  extravagance,  thus  far  and  no  farther 
Harie  Antoinette  mischievously  erred;  and 
alas,  alas  f  fearfully  was  her  error  punished  1 
That  Louis  XVI  was  both  weak  and  irre- 
solute, we,  detesting  the  murderous  violence 
of  his  enemies  as  we  do,  cannot  and  will  not 
deny ;  but  had  he  been  as  firm  as  he  nnhap- 
pUy  was  weak,  it  must  surely  be  confessed 
that  the  difficulties  of  his  position  were  teni- 
ble,  and  that  iheur  name  was  legion.     Consi- 
der: his  treasury  not  merely  empty,  but  im- 
mensely in  arrear,  owing  to  the  extravagance 
of  his  predecessors ;  his  people  for  the  most 
part,  distressed  and  ignorant;  the  infidel  and 
antimonarchical  vn'itings   of  the  **  philoso- 
phers," the  only  bible  for  which  they  had 
cither  earn  or  hearts;  his  queen  extravagant, 
and  his  court,  immersed  in  criminal  or  silly 
pleasures,  too  indolent  to  resist  rabble  out- 
rage while  resistance  might  still  have  proved 
practicable,  and  too  haughty  to  assume  hu 
mility  when  their  show  of  the  old  aristocratic 
spirit  might  hasten  alike  the  destruction  of 
their  sovereign  and  themselves,  but  could  in 
no  probability  save  either    him    or   them. 
A  talking  and  philosophising  few  who  fan- 
cied that  they  could  show  the  masses  the 
way  to  bind  the  king  in  constitutional  fetters, 
and  yet  prevent  them  from  infringing  the 
liberties  or  aiming  at  the  life  of  that  king ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  ministers  who  hoped  to  ap- 
pease Ihc  multitude  by  publishing  elaborately 
detailed  proofs  of  the  nation's  wants  and  dis- 
tresses, without  suggesting  anything  Hke  a 
practicable  plan  for  a  speedy,  fiur  less  a  per- 


manent, remedy  of  evils  so  widely  sprMid  std 
so  appalling ;  a  numerous  and  fierce,  aBd-«- 
for  let  us  not  do  even  them  injustice  I— a 
highly  and  variously  gifted  body  of  dema-^ 
gogues,  avowedly  determined  to  mtn  the  ma* 
narchy,  at  whatever  cost,  and  having  tka 
mighty,  suffering,  and  deluded  masses  entirely 
at  their  command  for  evil,  but  as  entirely  as- 
controllable  by  them^for  good;  surely  these 
were  elements  in  the  unhappy  king's  pocHiea 
which  must  have  bewildered,  and  might  have 
crushed,  the  wisest  and  firmest  sovereign  thai 
ever  wielded  sceptre. 

We  do  not  intend  to  copy  into  our  pages  the 
melancholy  details  which  so  many  historiaiis 
have  already,  with  indubitable  accuracy,  aikl 
with  prolixity  to  spare,  given  of  those  aad, 
disgraceful,  and  harrowing  events  which  pi^- 
ceded  the  murder  of  the  King  and  the  oooa- 
menoement  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Our  read- 
ers are  already  aware  how,  listing  now  to 
the  courageous,  and  anon  to  the  timid,  now  it 
the  politic,  and  then  to  the  merely  and  blindly 
cunning,  the  unhappy  King  changed  his  opi- 
nions and  his  conduct  as  often  as  he  changed 
his  advisers ;  and  scarcely  in  a  single  instanoe 
adopted  a  new  line  of  policy,  but  to  render  his 
person  more  hateful  to  (he  deluded  multitude, 
and  the  safety  of  both  his  crown  and  his  pei^ 
son  more  utterly  hopeless.  It  would  he  pain- 
ful to  linger  over  such  details,  even  did  the 
nature  of  our  task  render  it  necessary  to  da 
so,  as  it  assuredly  does  not ;  we  gladly,  there- 
fore, leave  them  to  the  legitimate  historiana, 
who  already  have  so  graphically  and  fiuth- 
fully  given  them,  in  Gotham  and  elsewhere, 
an  unenviable  pre-eminence. 

We  have,  however  briefly,  sufficiently 
pointed  out  the  leading  causes,  both  remote 
and  immediate,  of  the  terrible  discontent 
against  which  the  unhappy  Louij)  XVI,  with 
scarcely  a  single  natural  or  acquired  qua^ 
lification  for  his  fearful  and  gigantic  ta^k,  was 
called  upon*  to  make  head.  Let  us  suppose 
the  long  and  arduous  struggle  over,  the  Klng^ 
his  Queen,  and  their  devoted,  but,  alas  I 
powerless  finends,  slaughtered,  and  the  masses 
at  once  more  wretched  and  more  furious  for 
their  success — squalid  and  pitiable  in  thev 
vain  cries  for  bread,  and  hideous  in  their 
tiger-like  screams  for  Blood,  blood,  still  and 
ever,  more  blood  1 

Turn  we  now,  then,  to  our  proper  sa^ioeti  ' 
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iSkU  NapoleoDf  who  was  so  long  the  terror  and 
the  scourge  of  <lie  ciTilised  world,  and  whose 
real  diaracter  the  enemies  of  British  fame,  and 
oi  British  weal,  hare  striven,  and  now  once 
■M>re  are  striving,  to  surround  with  a  ialse 
«Bd  hrilliant  halo. 

Oorsican  hy  birth,  and  firom  his  very  boy- 
hood the  avowed  enemy  of  "  the  French"*  and 
of  the  *^  aristocracy,**  young  Napoleon  owed 
his  educa  ion,  as  we  have  seen,  to  aristocratic 
recommendation  and  to  the  munificence  of 
the  French  crown ;  and  to  the  same  patronage, 
be,  on  leaving  Brienne,  owed  his  appointment 
to  the,  at  that  time  by.  no  means  easily  ob- 
tained, post  of  second  lieutenant  of  artillery. 
It  18,  as  we  indicated  at  the  commencement 
of  this  second  cluster  of  Mr.  Abbot*s  eccentric 
peHbrmance,  at  this  point  of  Napoleon*s  life 
that  our  review  of  the  misrepresentations  of  his 
newest    biographer,    really   and  fitly  com- 
mences;   and  here  we  deem  it  necessary 
clearly  to  lay  down  the  principle  upon  which 
we  intend  to  proceed  in  the  performance  of 
our  tadc    On  the  one  hand,  we  yield  to  no 
man  in  our  admiration  of  all  that  was  really 
greet  in  the  genius,  or  really  good  in  the  acts 
or  in  the  aspirations,  real  or  professed,  of  the 
First  Napoleon ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
are  profoundly  impressed  by  the  truth  of 
those  brief    but   most  significant  words  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  in  his  preface,  says : — 
^His  splendid  personal  qualities,  his  great 
military  actions,    and    poliUcal  services  to 
France,  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  lessened  in 
the  narrative.    Unhappily,  the  author*8  task 
involves  a  duty  of  another  kind,  the  discharge 
of  which  is  due  to  France,  to  Britain,  to 
Borope,  and  to  the  world.    If  the  general  sys- 
tem of  Napoleon  had  rested  upon  fokcb  or 
ntAUD,  it  is  neither  the  greatness  of  his  actions 
nor  the  success  of  his  undertakings  that  ought 
to  daiale  the  eyes  or  stifle  the  voice  of  him 
who  adventures  to  be  his  EUstorian.*'    Noble 
words  these,  of  which  we  shall  be  ever  mind- 
ful 1    Would  that  Mr.  AbboU  had  been  so; 
but,  imhappily,  he  seems  to  read  ^em  as  the 
wiaards  of  the  old  day  said  their  pater  no$ter 
^backwards  I 

When  Napoleon  received  his  first  appoint- 
ment in  the  artillery,  he  was  in  his  seven* 
teenth  year ;  but  he  had  already  given  proofs 
of  a  reflective  and  deeply  calculating  spirit ; 
andttischie  to  his  meoKny  to  say  that  if  his 


new  rank  and  his  gay  uniform  pleased  hifls, 
his  pleasure  was  manifested,  not  in  the  vanity 
and  idU$9e  which  almost  universally  mark  the 
boy  officer's  first  step,  but  by  a  more  than 
usually  close  application  to  his  mathemaUcal 
studies — those  studies,  which  he  well  knew 
to  be  only  second,  and  scarcely  second,  to 
personal  courage,  in  their  importance  to  him 
in  his  new  career.  He  had,  in  addition  to  hia 
natural  energy  and  ambition,  that  strongest 
and  (when  not  so  excessive  as  to  wound  the 
spirit  too  deeply)  that  best  of  stimulants  to 
exertion — ^poverty. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Abbott*s  pages  have  told 
us  that  Charles    Bonaparte,    the  Gorsioan 
lawyer,  was  able  to  "  provide  a  competence** 
for  his  numerous  fiunily;  but  the  case  would 
have  been  more  accurately  stated,  if  it  had 
been  said,  that  thoagh  he  was  able  to  support 
his  diildren  in  something  like  comfort  and- 
respectability  during  their  earlier  childhood, 
he,  in  fact,  partly  owing  to  the  "  troubles**  in 
Corsica,  left  his  widow  and  children  in  a  state 
not  very  £i)r  from  actual  poverty ;  and  at  the 
very  time  when  young  Napoleon  obtained  his 
first  commission  in  the  army,  his  mother  was 
in  absolute  poverty,  and  burdened,  too,  with 
a  h^vy  family.    We  are  of  opinion  that  this 
was  by  no  means  the  least  importantly  bene- 
ficial to  him,  at  the  least  in  a  worldly  point 
of  view,  of  all  the  numerous  circumstances 
which  worked  together  to  make  him  the  un- 
tiring student,  and  prematurely  grave  and  re- 
tiring young  man  he  then  was.  With  a  greater 
command  of  means,  it  is  far  from  improbable 
that,  merely  from  that  pride  which  formed  so 
dominant  an  element  in  his  character,  he  , 
would  have  emulated,  instead  of  sardonically 
spuming,  the  expensive  and  frivolous  pursuits 
of  his  aristocratic  brother  officers,  and  would 
thus  have  lost  ^nuch,  not  only  of  the  actual 
fruits  of  his  solitary  studies  at  this  period, 
but  also  that  invaluable  Jutbit  of  study  and 
self-denial  which  he  then  formed.    Probably, 
in  his  after  life,  he  would  himself  have  taken 
this  view  of  the  case;  but  at  the  time  he 
seems  .to  have  been  deeply  stung  by  his  pov> 
erty  as  contrasted  with  the  wealth  of  so  many 
of  his  military  companions,  upon  whom,  justly 
and,  indeed,  inevitably  looked  upon  as  his  in« 
feriors. 

Napoleon's  New  York  biographer,  with  his 
usual  felicity,  takes  occasion  in  this  part  qii 
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fcis  very  novel  performance,  at  once  to  heap 
^e  most  unmeasured  ptaise  tipon  his  hero,  in 
the  way  of  commentary,  and  by  a  single  anec 
dote  utterly  to  disprove  by  hr  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  eulogies  which  he  had  pre- 
tiously  heaped  upon  him !  That  we  may  not 
be  accused  of  speaking  with  an  unjust  degree 
6f  harshness  of  the  inconsistency  of  this  pla- 
giaristic  biography,  we  shall  presently  quote 
'  and  comment  upon  the  anecdote  in  question, 
and  we  venture  to  believe  that  our  readers 
will  confess,  that  if  ever  man  possessed  an 
unenviable  powerof  self-refatation,  that  power 
is  pre-eminently  the  property  of  our  new  bio- 
grapher of  Napoleon. 

During  the  first  seven  y^rs  of  Napoleon's 
military  life,  but  little  more  can  be  said  of  him, 
than  that  he  moved  with  his  regiment  fVom 
garrison  to  garrison,  and  suffering  much  in 
temper,  and  perhaps  in  heart,  from  his  penury, 
was  all  that  time  under  immense  obligations 
to  it  for  habitual  seclusion — a  seclusion  which, 
such  a  mind  as  his,  necessarily  spent  in  study. 
At  this  time,  he  was,  in  words  at  least,  an 
ardent  republican ;  Mr.  Abbott,  who  tells  us 
this,  as  he  tells  us  idmost  everything  else,  on 
the  strength  of  unacknowledged  authorities, 
does  not  think  it  necessary  to  perceive  the 
inference,  viz.  that,  even  thus  early.  Napoleon 
had  formed  the  determination  on  which  he 
acted  to  his  last  hour,  of  making  use  of 
everything  that  could  aid  him.  Self,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  was  Napoleon^s  real  idol, 
and  it  is  very  clear  to  us  that  at  this  time  he, 
hating  the  aristocracy  for  its  social  superiority 
to  himself,  was  a  solitary  Girondist,  anxious 
for  the  abatement  of  the  monarchy  of  which 
he  was  the  paid  servant,  and  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  aristocratic  privileges,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  military  promotion,  not  because  he 
thought  either  monarchy  (#  aristocracy  bad 
per  86,  but  simply  because  he  thought  that  a 
change  in  the  state  of  public  afiairs  would 
open  a  higher  prospect  for  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte. That  he  was  ever,  even  for  a  single 
hour,  a  sincere  Republican,  it  seems  impossible 
for  any  one  to  believe,  who  attentively  wittches 
even  the  eariier  days  of  his  celebrity.  His 
new  Biographer  who  finds  him  so  unexcep- 
tionable as  an  Emperor,  seems  to  think  that 
he  was  equally  so  as  a  Republican,  though 
that  same  sincere  Republican  wore  the  king*s 
uniform,  and  ate  the  king's  bread.    For  oui^ 


own  paft,  we  confess  that  there  is  no  part  df 
Napo1eon*s  whole  career  which  puzzles  ns  m 
much  as  this  does.     We  are  told  that,  wbev^ 
ever  he  did  go  into  company,  he  made  himsoif 
conspicuous  by  the  fervency  of  his  harangusi 
in  favor  of  Republfbinism ;  and  that  so  fervid, 
or,  in  plain  English,  so  violent,  was  the  young 
officer,  that  he  made  a  great  many  enemies 
among  the  better  classes,  and  on  one  occasioa 
actually  provoked  a  whole  company  of  wA 
bred  people  loudly  to  protest   agiunsc  Ui 
arrogance,  and  the  mischievous  tendency  if 
his  remarks.    We  say  that  this  portion  dhk 
life  puzzles  us ;  and  it  really  does  so.     We 
are  by  no  means  surprised  that  he,  Corskaii 
bom,  and  only  a  very  short  time  previously 
the  avowed  hatet  of  the  French  nation,  slkotAd 
thus  early  aind  thus  violently  interfere  m  fte 
politics  of  a  country  of  which  he  was  astit)$M 
only  by  recent  conquest,  afifd  of  which  he  wu 
a  soldier  only  by  aristocratic  patronage  and 
royal  sufferance,  fiir  less  are  we  surprised 
that  he    should   take  the  Republican    side, 
seeing,  as  so  sagacious    an  observer  needs 
must  havci  seen,  that  partly  by  the  vigtiNIr, 
ability,  and   unscrupulousness  of  the  tbitih 
leaders,  and  partly  by  its  own  weakness  ihd 
the  tremendous  diflftculties  of  every  eatthj 
which  it  was  surrounded,  the  French  monardiy 
was  doomed,  not  to  say,  effete.  All  this  setes 
to  us  to  be  quite  hi  keeping  with  the  intelise 
selfishness  which  we  believe tohave  been  his  one 
fixed  principle  from  his  cradle  in  Corsica  tvfaia 
grave  in  St  Helena.    Scott  says  thaft  when 
Napoleon  was  spoken  to  on  the  anomaly  of 
an  officer  in  the  royal  army  siding  with  the 
Repblicans,  he  answered,  ^Had  I   been  a 
general  officer,  I  should  have  been  a  Royalist 
— being  a  subaltern  I  am  a  Republican."  We 
firmly  believe  this  anecdote,  which  Mr.  Abbott 
has  not  given,  to  be  true  to  the  letter ;  few  as 
the  words  are  they  bear  internal  evidence  of 
being  Napoleon's  own ;  and  whole  vohitnet 
could  not  more  accurately  depict  the  character 
of  the  man.    In  that  concise  sentence,  we 
find  the  key  to  everything  that  he  ever  cBd, 
from  butchering  a  royal  duke  at  midnight,  to 
bullying  an  ambassador  in  his  own  consular 
audience  chamber,  and  that,  too,  in  a  style  of 
vulgarity  of  which  even  his  sycophants  could 
not  but  hint  their  disapproval.    What  w«  at0 
astonished  at,  as   regards   this  portiea   of 
Nap6lMn*sflfe,  is,  tiuKt^  Hving,  as  henccuiSfciWj 
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did,  among  mOiiary  officers,  who  are  almost 
without  an  exception  gentlemen,  he  was  not 
either  cashiered  by  his  superiors,  or  called 
oat  and  run  through  the  body  by  some  one  of 
hi8  equala.  But  all  the  circumstances  of  that 
time  were  anomalous,  and  the  friends  of 
loyally  seem  to  have  thought  of  discipline 
only  when  it  could  not  be  enforced,  and  to 
hare  felt  the  fier^  and  sensitive  devotion  of 
the  soldier  to  his  sovereign  only  when  it 
■light  possibly  injure,  or  even  ruin  that 
Bovereign,  but  could  by  no  possibility  benefit 
hfan. 

To  follow  the  very  excursive  and  eccentric 
oiMirse  of  some  compilers,  would  be  to  waste 
•or  own  time  and  space  without  either  benefit 
dr  amusement  to  our  readers.  We  have 
already  with  correctness  described  all  that  is 
narrative  in  Mr.  Abbott's  book  when  we  said 
that  all  of  it  that  is  true  is  not  new  ;  there  is 
not  a  single  fact  of  importance  in  the  Life  of 
Napoleon  as  given  in  this  compilation  which 
has  not  been  patent  to  **all  the  worid  and  his 
wife"  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
past,  and,  as  though  this  mere  repetition  of 
old  stories  were  not  bad  enough,  the  arrange- 
ment is  as  utterly  ridiculous  as  if  the  most 
ingenious  design  and  most  persevering  labor 
had  been  bestowed  upon  rendering  it  so. 
Vrom  Napoleon,  the  mere  child  at  Corsica,  to 
Hapoleon  ^be  Emperor,  and  from  the  Emperor 
hack  to  the  second  Lieutenant  of  Artillery, 
inch  are  the  slight  irregularities  to  which  all 
■mat  submit  who  determine  to  addict  them- 
selves to  Napoleon's  studies  in  Mr.  Abbott*8 
page.  All  that  the  writer  has  done  either  to 
eitaggerate  the  merits  of  his  hero,  or  to 
vituperate  Britain' might,  by  a  writer  of  half 
Ills  bile  and  more  tact  have  been  done,  and  more 
affectoally  done,  too,  in  about  sixteen  of  the 
octavo  pages.  He  would  have  spared  himself  the 
trouble  of  *^  eutting  out  and  pasting  **  and  us  the 
stfll  greater  trouble  of  reading,  all  thatrelatesto 
Che  hackneyed  anecdotes  of  Napoleon,  had  he 
hit  upon  some  su3h  title  as  "Napoleon  the 
friend  of  the  Free,  versxts^  Britain  the  invader 
of  every  nation,  the  assassin  of  the  Due 
d*£oghien,  and  the  cold-blooded  Butcher  of 
Prisoners  of  War."  He,  of  course,  need  not 
have  said  a  word  in  proof  of  the  invasion,  the 
aasassination,  or  the  butchery;  he  would, 
sarely,  have  taken  them  for  granted^  (as  he 
has  so  many  pi^ges  of  ^other  men*s  anecdotes) 


and  then  he  could  have  printed,  just  as  they 
now  stand,  his  own  precious  tit  bits  and  have 
spiced  them  up  with  a  few  anti-British  "  leaden 
articles "  from  some  of  the  world's  hundred 
and  one  slang  newspapers.  No  doubt,  had  he 
done  this,  we  should  still  have  blamed  him, 
as  we  now  do,  for  an  evident,  and  most 
unhandsome  attempt  at  blackening  the  char 
acter  of  Britain  by  white-washing  that  of 
Napoleon ;  but,  at  least,  he  would  not  have 
been  open  to  the  charge  of  having  without 
due  acknowledgment  borrowed  right  and  left 
from  other  authors,  and  of  having  used  his 
materials  as  clumsily  as  he  conveyed  (**  convey^ 
the  wise  it  call ;"  saith  Corporal  Nym)  them 
intrepidly  and  unscrupulously. 

We^  who  have  in  view  only  justice  to  aU^ 
cannot  afford  cither  time  or  space  for  follow- 
ing so  eccentric  an  author  through  all  his 
gyrations  and  circumgyrations ;  through  move- 
ments hither  and  thither,  forward  and  back- 
ward, round  and  round,  so  numerous,  ao 
sudden,  so  strange,  so  utterly  irreconcileaMe 
to  any  of  the  known  rules  of  art,  that  we  can 
only  account  for  them  on  the  supposition  that 
our  ingenious  author  has  taken,  among  his 
many  "takings,'*  a  hint  from  the  gipsies,  who 
when  they  steal  a  fair  child,  never  fail  so  fo 
darken  its  complexion  that  its  own  anxious 
parents  would  never  know  it  again.  Wt, 
however,  as  we  have  already  said,  cannot 
consent  to  follow,  step  by  step,  so  eccentric 
an  author.  Our  gjreat  purpose  is  to  show 
that  Napoleon  was  not  the  great  and  amiable 
man  our  author  has,  for  purposes  ahready 
mentioned,  misrepresented  him  as  being,  and 
to  show  what  Napoleon  really  was.  We 
desire  to  write  in  something  like  an  ordwly 
fashion,  and  therefore  we  shall  presently  part 
company  with  Mr.  Abbott,  taking  him  np  m 
we  want  him  at  the  fitting  stages  in  our  own 
rapid  view  of  the  real  character  of  Napoleon 
as  proven  by  some  of  the  most  ihiportaot 
events  of  his  life  as  General,  Consul,  Emperor 
and  Exile,  and  we  promise  Mr.  Abbott  that, 
though  we  will  do  full  justice  to  his  hero,  we 
will  spare  neither  hero,  nor  biographer, 
where  we  see  occasion  for  censure.  Before, 
however,  we  temporarily  part  company  wi^ 
our— in  one  sense  of  the  word,  at  least — 
diverting  biographer,  we  must  imitate  him ; 
yes,  we  must  actually  imitate  him  for  once  by 
quoting  an  anecdote  from  him,  as  he  has 
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himself  quoted  it,  that  is  to  say,  withoat  the 
slightest  respect  to  chronology.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  we  spoke  of  an  especial 
anecdote  which  wo  opined  would  abundantly 
suffice  to  prove  Mr.  Abbott's  utter  want  of 
consistency.  It  would  interfere  with  our  own 
arrangement  to  give  it  elsewhere,  but  it  is  far 
too  rich  to  be  altogether  unnoticed  by  us, 
80  here  it  is,  just  as  we  find  it  in  Abbott's 
page,  and  with  only  the  slightest  touch  of 
complimentary  commentary  from  our  own 
pen. 

In  the  course  of  our  first  notice  of  Mr.  Abbott, 
we  had  occasion  to  show  the  singular  incon- 
sistency that  existed  between  his  anecdotes 
and  his  commentaries,  and  more  especially  on 
the  subject  of  Napoleon's  alleged  freedom  from 
cruelty.  But  his  performance  in  this  especial 
line  of  facetious  mystification  was  not  yet  at 
an  end ;  like  a  wise  and  kindly  host,  he  kept 
his  very  best  wine  for  a  Uter  hour  in  the 
banquet ;  and  accordingly  we  have  the  follow- 
ing, which  wc  take  to-  be  equal  in  genuine  fun 
to  anything  in  Joe  Miller,  or  out  of  that 
Tenerable  encyclopedia  of  old  drolleries. 

**Ab  incident  occurred  during  this  brief 
period  (while  Napoleon  was  serving  under 
General  Dumerbion)   which  strikingly  illus- 
trates his  criminal  disregard  for  hunun  life. 
It  was  then  the  custom  of  the  convention  at 
Paris  always  to  have  representatives  in  the 
army  to  report  proceedings.    The  wife  of  one 
of    these   representatives,    a    virtuous    and 
beautiful  woman,  fully  appreciated  the  in- 
tellectual superiority  of  Napoleon,  and  paid 
him  marked  attention.    Napoleon,  naturally 
of  a  grateful  disposition,  became  strongly  but 
fraternally  attached  to  her.  One  day,  walking 
out  with  her  to  inspect  some  of  the  positions 
of  the  enemy,  merely  to  give  her  some  idea  of 
an  engagement,  he  ordered  an  attack  upon 
one   of  the    enemy's   out   posts.    A  brisk 
Bkirmish  immediately  ensued,  and  the  roar  of 
the  artillery  and  the  crackling  of  the  mus- 
quetry  reverberated  sublimely  through  the 
Alps.  The  lady,  from  a  safe  eminence,  looked 
down  with  intense  interest  upon  the  novel 
•oene.    Many  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides, 
though  the  French  were  entirely  victorious. 
It  W€U^  howeper,  a  conflict  which  led*^  (we  may 
add  which  could  lead)  ^*tono  pouible  advan- 
tage^  and  (one)  which  was  got  up  merely  for 
tkd  stUerCainment  qf  the   lady.    Napoleon 


subsequently  often  alluded  to  this  wantni 
exposure  of  life  as  one  of  his  most  inexcuabk 
acts.    He  never  ceased  to  regret  it." 

This  precious  anecdote  must  be  dwelt  npea 
for   a    few    moments.     Between    "  criminal 
disregard  of  life"  and   "cruelty,"   will  Mr. 
Abbott  be  so  kind  as  to  explain  the  difference  I 
Admitting,  as  he  here  does,  that  Napokoa 
was  guilty  of  the  one,  with  what  face  can  Mr. 
Abbott,  however  much  he  may  hate  Britain 
and  desire  to  elevate  the  character  of  the 
magnificent  brigand  whom  she  so  righteoiufy 
smote  down ;  with  what  face,  we  ask,  can  be 
so  emphatically,  and  again  and  again,  aasore 
us  that  his  hero  was  innocent  of  the  otherl 
Of  Mr.  Abbott's  talent  for  self-con  tradictaon 
we  have  many  proofs,  but  when,  fresh  froB 
reading  his  assurances  of  Napoleon^s  innoccace 
of  cruelty,  we  came  to  this  contradiction,  ve 
confess  that  for  a  moment  we  were  staggered 
and  puzzled.    It  required,  however,  only  a 
moment's  reflection  to  enable  us  to  clear  up 
the  difficulty.    Excepting  when  he  slips  in  a 
sentimental    reflection  or   a    grandiloquent 
comment   of  his  own,  calculated  to  exalt 
Napoleon  in  the  public  estimation,  and  pro- 
portionally to  lower  that  gallant  Britain  but 
for  whom  the  self  crowned  brigand   would 
have  been  the  unresisted  tyrant  of  Europe, 
Mr.  Abbott  very  evidently  and  invariably 
substitutes  paste  and  scissors,  for  pen  and  ink. 
How  unlucky  that  he  forgot  to  cut  off  thai 
opening  sentence,  about  the  "  crknindl  du- 
regard  of  l\fe.^ 

The  mawkish  conclusion  we  believe  to  be 
Mr.  A.'s  own  rightful  property  ;  for  few  writ- 
ers out  of  Gotham,  we  think,  would  venture 
upon  such  wretched  sentimentalism,    with 
Jaffa  and  Vincennes'  Castle  ditch  at  hand  m 
confutation  and  in  shaming!    Regret  for  tha 
failure  of  a  favorite  scheme  of  sell- aggrandise- 
ment. Napoleon  may  have  often  felt ;  but  the 
regret  that  implies  remorse,  that  selfish  and 
godless  man  seems  to  have  been  utterly  inca- 
pable of  feeling.    Penitence,  true  pcnitencei» 
implies  atonement  and  restitution,  as  (ar  jw 
they  are  possible,  and  a  steady  avoidance  of 
evil  similar  to  that  repented  of;  but  he  who 
is  thus  unblushingly  affirmed  to  have  "  never 
ceased  to  regret"  the  wanton  and  cold>bloodfid 
sacrifice  oi  a  handful  of  men  of  two  nationa^ 
without  the  slightest  chance,  even,  of  any  mi- 
litary advantage,  and  for  the  mere  purpoaa  o( 
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"e&tertaiMjng  a  lady/  did  not  allow  that 
**  regret**  to  prevent  him  from  causing  the 
alaaghter  of  tens  of  thousands  of  men  to  just 
as  bttle  adv^aiitage,  excepting  only  to  himself 
and  hi4  pack  of  lank  and  hungry  Corsican 
brothers  and  sisters,  or  from  ordering  the 
sarage  midnight  murder  of  a  solitary  young 
priace,  and  the  cold-blooded  butchery  of  gal- 
lant and  unarmed  prisoners  1  Out  upon  such 
drivdUing  attempts  to  impose  upon  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind ! 

Bat  we  hare  not  yet  quite  done  with  this 
tndy  "  elegant  extract."  Having  thus  clearly 
proven  the  utter  freedom  of  his  Corsican  idol 
from  the  base  and  detestable  vice  of  cold- 
blooded cruelty,  Mr.  A.  proceeds  to  show  that 
that  same  idol  was  both  grateful  and  mag- 
nauBouslj  generous.  Just  listen  to  the 
wisest  of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham !  Ho  con- 
tinues to  speak  of  the  **  virtuous  and  beauti- 
hil"  fiur  one  for  whose  "entertainment**  Na- 
po]0on  caused  men  to  cut  each  other  to  pieces, 
without  even  the  prospect  of  military  advan- 
tage to  himself,  or  to  his  republican  masters. 

^Some  years  afler,  when  Napoleon  was 
First  Consul,  this  lady,  then  a  widow,  friend- 
less^ and  reduced  to  poverty,  made  her  ap- 
peuance  at  St.  Cloud,  and  tried  to  gain  access 
to  Napoleon.  He  was,  however,  so  hedged 
in  by  the  etiquette  of  royalty  [eh,  consular 
royalty !]  that  all  her  exertions  were  imavail- 
ing.  One  day  he  was  riding  on  horseback  in 
the  park,  conversing  with  some  members  of 
his  court,  when  he  alluded  to  this  event,  which 
be  80  deeply  deplored.  He  was  informed 
that  the  lady  was, then  at  St  Cloud.  He  im- 
mediately sent  for  her,  and  inquired  with 
BOit  brotherly  interest  into  all  her  history 
daring  the  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
tbey  parted.  When  he  had  heard  her  sad 
tde  of  misfortune  he  said  *'  But  why  did  you 
not  sooner  make  your  wants  known  to  mo  V 
'Sure,'  she  replied,  *I  have  been  for  many 
weeks  in  vain  seeking  an  aadience.'  *  AlasP 
he  exclaimed,  *  such  is  the  misfortone  of  those 
who  are  iu  power.'  He  immediately  made 
ample  provision  for  her  comfort'* 

We  imagine  that  even  the  least  critical  of 
readers  \^  ill  reailily  perceive  that,  short  as  that 
precious  paragraph  is,  it  yet  displays  the 
most  consummate  art  About  tho  *'  Sire'' 
and  the  "etiquette  of  royiUty"  we  will 
iay  Dothiog,  fur  the  Corsican  interioper  w«Sy 


in  truth,  pretty  nearly  as  much  an  abao* 
lute  monarch  when  called  First  Consul,  as 
when  he  had  impudently  usurped  the  Im* 
perial  crown.    But  we  must  not  pass  by, 
without  all  the  honor  which  it  deserves,  the 
exquisite  particularity  with  which  we  are  told 
that  Napoleon  was  **  riding  on  horsebaGk,** 
and  **  conversing'*  with    *^some  members  •! 
bis  court  r     Bah  I  and  what  was  ho  con- 
versing   about?      About  that  cold-blooded 
butchery  which  he  *^  never  ceased  to  regret  V* 
Was  anything  out  of  the  pages  of  a  Minerva- 
press  novel — was  anything  ever  written,  we 
ask,  so  preposterous  and  at  the  same  time  bo 
evidently  intended  for  clap  trap  ?    Napoleon, 
be  it  remembered,  was  not  at  this  time  in- 
dulging in  the  senile  garrulity  of  his  sad  St 
Helena ;  he  was  in  the  pride  of  his  vigorous 
intellect,  in  the  full  and  energetic  pursuit  of 
his  stem  purposes ;  he  would,  at  that  period, 
at  all  events,  far  more  willingly  have  com- 
mitted half  a  dozen  such  atrocities  than  have 
confessed  to  mortal  man  that  he  **  regretted" 
it  either  as  atrocity,  or  blunder.    And  how 
opportune,  toop^is  **  regretful ''  gossip  upon 
this  atrocity  just  as  '*  the  lady  "  was  at  St 
Cloud,  and  unable  to    get  access  to  him, 
through  his  **  hedge  of  etiquette  that  sur- 
rounds royalty  I"    And  how  generous  of  the 
"  courtiers,"  so  long  playing  the  part  of  the 
"impenetrable  hedge,"  to  mention  the  pre- 
sence of  ^e  woman  they  had  so  obstinately 
excluded ;  thus  doing  good  to  a  poor  widow, 
with  a  pretty  fiur  prospect  of  a  rap  on  the 
knuckles  for  not  having  done  it  sooner  I    The 
whole  thing  reads  like — what  it  is — a  ro- 
mance, and  a  bitter  bad  one.    Could  we 
write  no  better  romances,  could  we  preserve 
no  greater  appearances  of  truth,  could  we  mar 
nufacture  no  neater  plausibi'Jties  than  theses 
we  would  never  write  another  tale,  though  Mr. 
♦    ♦    ♦  should  tempt  us  w'\iWcart&^lafMk§ 
for  so  doing.    But  the  magnidfi^jDt ^surdity 
of  this  most  egregious  anecdote  is  not  yei 
quite  disposed  oC    It  has  all  along  been  quite 
a  rage  with  the  ultra  lovers  of  Napoleon  to 
boast  loudly  of  his  liberality,  his  generosityt 
and  his  gratitude ;  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Abbott 
could  not  lose  so  favorable  an  opportunity  as 
this,  of  celebrating  those  remarkable  qualities 
of  his  hero.    "  He  immediately  made  ample 
provision  for  her  future  comfort  1"    How  com- 
placently and,  above  all,  how  coolly  he  teUs 
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W  tMsI  Ab,  NapokoM  was  io  grateful  I 
Aa4  at  whose  ezpenset  What  more  easy 
HMD  to  give  to  Paul  when  joa  hare  robbed 
•ffvera)  luillionfl  of  Peters?  We  detest  scan- 
dal ;  and,  much  as  we  detest  the  system  upon 
wkieh  Napoleon  appears  to  us  to  have  from 
irat  to  last  acted,  we  would  by  no  means 
adopt,  or  even  believe,  a  tithe  of  the  worse 
iiaputations  contained  in  the  Memoirs  attri- 
Wed  to  Fouch^;  and  while  we  are  far 
•nough,  also,  (torn  believing  Napoleon  to  be 
the  Joseph  of  chastity  he  is  represented  to 
have  been,  while  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
•beMeve  that  in  this,  as  in  much  else,  he  made 
«aiition  and  secresy  snbstitates  for  virtue :  we 
-are  by  no  means  inclined,  could  we  avoid  it, 
to  attribute  criminality  to  his  acquaintance 
with  this  **  beauttfol  and  virtuous  lady,"  for 
•whose  especial  delectation  he  ordered  the 
itonghtor  of  both  French  and  Austrians,  under 
oireumsianocs  which  rendered  military  advan- 
4^^  to  his  command  a  thing  altogether  out  of 
tbe  question.  But  in  this  case  how  «m  we 
Mp  suspecting,  at  the  least,  that  aU  was  not 
^ite  right  ?  We  say  nothing  about  the  early 
iBDqnftintance  of  the  equally  gallant  and  ^ 
itaU  young  officer  and  the  **  beautiful  and 
TOtuous  lady,**  though  we  ought  fairly 
mough  suppose  that  something  beyond  mere 
PWtonics  must  have  inspired  the  sanguinary 
homage  that  he  paid  to  her  charms ;  but  it  is 
net  80  easy  to  get  over  the  precise  particular- 
tity  with  which  his  eulogist  assures  us  that  he 
was  ^^fraUmMy  atUched  to  her,**  and  that 
he  inquired  *^with  most  hr&Unrly  interest*' 
-Mo  her  history  during  the  years  which  had 
iiapoed  since  that  wanton  murder  of  both 
friends  and  foes,  which  he  perpetrated  ifn  her 
tmiiiseraent,  and  which  he  "  never  ceased  to 
<«gret**  When  sudi  a  through  tl»ck  and 
•through  thin  eulogist  as  Mr.  Abbott  thinks  it 
necessary  to  be  thus  iterative  in  defending  his 
bero  agiinst  an  imputation  which  no  one  had 
<iast  upon  him,  we  oonfess  that  we  do  not  feel 
quite  warranted  in  beHeving  that  the  connec- 
tion iMW  an  innocent  one.  We  would  believe 
Jt  if  we  could ;  but  his  would  be  eulogist  will 
«ot  allow  us  to  do  do  so.  But  even  admitting. 
«8  we  do  n^,  that  Napoleon  bestowed  **  pro 
Tinon  for  her  future  comfiMrt,**  not  upon  a 
raictress,  but  merely  upon  a  widowed  and 
Ivpo  verished  ac(piaintaiioe,his  ge»erositj  ^^ 
«a  w«  baTe  ah-eady  aaid^ «  oMIfo  giv^  ;t^ 


Paul  after  plundering  several  millions  of  Peten. 
In  tlie  course  of  our  fair,  biH  unspairing  oqsd- 
mentary  alike  upon  Napoleon*s  true  character 
and  upon  the  pages  in  which  it  is  eou^j^t  ^ 
throw  a  brilliant,  but  fklse.halo  around hii 
fame,  we  shall  again  and  again  be  eompelM 
to  notice  the  acts  of  what  his  fulsome  flattexm 
call  ** gratitude**  and  '* generosity,*'  but  what 
«M  call.  Just  simply  giving  the  picked  booea  |p 
the  jaekals.  This  man  entered  France  m 
absolute  pauper ;  he  had  not  one  shilltag  ef 
fwrly  acquired  money  from  the  moment  that 
he  made  himself  First  Consul.  He  was  a 
splendidly  successful  robber,  we  are  compiled 
to  admit,  but  he  wm  a  robber.  nevertbeleoB. 
The  **  provision  tor  her  future  comfbr^" 
which  he  made  for  this  **virtaou8  and 
beaotiiul  lady**  was,,  of  course,  only  a 
very  slight  tax  upon  the  public  resouroes; 
but  we  take  this  opportunity  to  point  cat  that 
in  all  cases,  as  in  this  case,  Napole<  n*B  "  grati- 
tode**  and  "generosity**  w^re  of  that  ve^y 
easy  description  to  which  we  have  already 
attttded;  tbe  mere  giving-  unto  Paul,  ate 
after  having  robbed  several  Peters.  Thisisiwt 
exactly  the  proper  place  in  which  to  do  it,  but 
we  may  just  as  well  state  here  that  we  mean, 
not  in  vague  assertions,  not  founding  nnn 
suspicions  upon  even  such  very  fair  g;rofip|i 
as  Mr.  Abbott's  praises  of  Napoleon^s  dl^ 
terestednessas  to  pecuniary  matters,  but  ii|fn 
faots  stated  by  NapoUm  hwmlfy  Usted  by 
that  homely,  but  very  infallible  means  furnish- 
ed to  us  by  Cocker  and  Walkinghame,  to  sWw 
that,  all  the  loud  trumpeting  of  his  republicaa 
friends  in  Gotham,  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, Napdeon  hai^  **  an  itching  palm." 
We  shall  take  his  acknowledged  income  ai 
General,  as  Consul,  and  as  Emperor;  ve 
shall  multiply  the  income  by  tbe  y«ar%  we 
shall  make  only  the  most  moderate  dedoctioa 
for  his  ezpenditore,  and  we  shall  then  show 
that  more  than  200,000,000  of  francs,  which 
in  tbe  third  section  of  his  will  he  m 
coolly  speaks  of  as  being,  his  **private  domain, 
of  which  no  French  law  could  deprive  bpn, 
the  40,000,000  which  he  gave  to  Eogant 
in  Italy,**  in  the  tribulation  of  tbe  inheritance 
of  bis  mother,  the  "two  millions  in  .ipU 
with  which  he  debits  his  very  dear  and,  j|PeB- 
,  beloved  spouse,  the  Empi«ss  Marie  ^4i^^ 
ihe  nine  thou^^  pound?  sterling  (^SJ^j^ 
bi^j^.fi^iM^  be  confesses  to  ^yipg  g^«^  ti 
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(fcanc  and  Countess  Montholon,  th«  3,000,000 
francs  which  be  directs  that  Eugene  fihall  dis- 
pose of  in  legacies;  the  six  millions  which  he 
deposited  on  leaving  Paris  in  1815,  and  an 
Immensitj  of  fixed  and  moveable  property  in 
both  Italy  and  France,  we  shall  show  con- 
dorively,  that  tbe  wjiole  of  this  enormous 
fbrtune  was,  let  his  base  flatterers  call  it  by 
what  fine  name  they  may,  neither  more  nor 
leu  than  aectunulated  plunder.    We  will  not 
hmat,  though  in  O'nr  own  view  of  tbe  case  w« 
very  feirly   might  do  so,  either  upon  his 
ptrsonal  expenditure  as  €k>nsnl  or  as  Cmperor, 
or  upon  the  magnificent  gifts  and  pensions 
wluch,  as  Consul  and  as  Emperor,  he  bestowed 
upon  more  or  less  deserving  objects ;  we  will 
confine  ourselves  most  strictly  to  the  property 
of  which  he  himself  gives  us  an  an  account  in 
Ms,  in  many  respects  atrociau9  loit-wUl  and 
'  testament,  and  we  will  show  that  every  frano 
lad  every  franc's  worth  of  the  vast  property 
'there  mentioned  cannot  by  any  man  of  com- 
mon sense  and  common  honesty,  be  called  bf 
t&y  otiier  name  than  that  of  public  phmdtr. 
'  When  the  RepubUcaiss  (forsooth)  of  America 
the  Free,  in^t  puUic  sense   and   public 
^ittOBMSf  so  far  as  to  hold  up  sudi  a  man  as 
Nspoleon  as  a  something  to  be  all  but  wor- 
rinpped,  as  a  hero,  tarm  taehe  eimuu  reptvthe^ 
when  they  resort,  for  the  purpose  of  exagger- 
afing  his  merits,  and  of  blackening  the  £une  of 
Britain,  to  such  means,  we  certainly  wilt  not 
toutate'  their  manifest  and   very  shameful 
nfahness,  but,  Just  as  certainly,  we  wMl  by 
ao  means  lose  one  &ir  opportunity  of  Bht^wing 
op  in  their  strongest  and  most  glaring  ooWuth 
everything  that  was  base  and  sordid,  as  well 
IS  everything  that  was  croel  and  dastardly, 
h  the  character  of  this  so  very  mudi  over- 
pnised  hero,  and  in  all  that  regards  that 
'^itehmg  palm"  with  which  we  charge  him 
He  shall  speak  on  the  /ikU  and  Ae  figwr&t 
fwniiked  to  v  by  the  hero  kifrm\f.  We  have 
eror  looked  upon  authorship  as  only  another 
priesthood ;  as  a  solemn  trust  and  a  saered 
tety,aitd  not  fbr  the  fame  of  a  Napoleon,  or  ibt 
tsn  tnnes  the  amount  of  his  boqumMtbpd  plun- 
iff,  would  we  betray  soch^a  trust  or  paHei 
viih  such  a  dnty,  and  if  there  is  any  one  por 
tton  of  Mr.    Abbott's   very  blame-woith} 
peHbra^anoe   whidh  more   than  any  othei 
p«ftiiD|Kin»)«  snd^disgusta  us,  it  !■  hte  nomi- 
mtnc9gMj^  cOUb  ky  pitethood  and  hU 


real  paltering  with  it  Hating  Britain 
Britain's  strictly  and  straightly  limited 
archy,  this  gentleman  copies  from  a  whole 
hoht  of  preceding  historians,  biographers, 
knd  writers,  of  more  or  less  authentic  tnemoim^ 
pour  Mmr,  and  adds  only  the  new  which  it 
not  true  in  praise  of  a  successful  Usurper^ 
7)/ranif  Murderer  and  Bobber;  and  while 
thus  holding  up  to  public  admimtion  a  man 
whose  whole  life  was  one  long  violation  aUhe 
of  man's  law,  and  of  the  laws  of  Christianity, 
just  hear  how  daintily  he  spenks,  this  praiser 
of  a  dead  tyrant,  and  inferential  libeller  of  a 
mighty  and  ^  noble  people,  just  hear  hew 
daintily  he  speaks  of  Republicanism,  and, 
after  reading  what  he  says  about  Law  and 
Christianity,  wonder,  and  scorn  while  you 
wonder — how  the  man  who  thus  learnedly 
prates  about  Law  and  Christianity,  how  thia 
strange  **  picker  up  of  unconsidered  trifiea  " 
can  set  up  on  a  pedestal,  for  iht  homage  of 
fiero  Worshippers,  that  Napolecm  to  wbona 
mnrder  was  familiar,  and  plunder  at  onee  a 
passion  and  a  pastime.  '*  The  Republicairisn 
of  the  United  States,"  says  Abbott,  t^ 
original,  **is  fbundod  on  the  intdligeno^  the 
Christianity,  and  the  reverettce  for  laws  •» 
generally  prevalent  throughout  the  whde  eom* 
munity.  And  shiould  that  dark  day  e«ar 
come,  in  which  the  mi^rity  of  the  pe^^e 
will  be  unable  to  read  the  printed  vole  whidb 
is  placed  in  their  hands,  and  lose  all  reveroaoa 
for  earthly  law,  and  bdieve  not  in  God,  belbiia 
whoee  tribunal  they  most  finally  appear,  it  S» 
certain  that  the  Republic  cannot  stand  fbr  m 
day.  Anarchy  must  ensue,  from  which  tli#r» 
can  be  no  refoge  but  in  a  military  despottsa.** 
We  will  not  **  break  a  butterfly  on  th* 
wheel,"  or  we  might  point  out  to  Mr.  Abboil 
that  he  might  greatly  improve  his  style  kf 
the  very  simple  process  of  placing  his  ftitera 
and  present  lenses  properly ;  but  we  m!A^  ve 
mu$t  ask  him  how  he  dares  thus  soleinnly 
preAne  the  name  of  Qod  while  putting  foiih 
such  snbla^ing  praise  of  the  godless  alike 
m  word  and  in  deed?  Read  thevotet  <M 
bono?  Qiviii—*a rbwdy  candidate  and  rowdy 
mob  to  badi  him;  required,  the  value  of  thf 
vote— or  the  voter's  lifel  We  know  ow 
MewTOTkasweQ  as  our  original  iHnmhiator 
of  tiie  Abbottfs  orighud  page  can  possiblj 
know  k,  and  ye  tell  Urn  that  Ihough  meal  of 
tiwfowditfi  aad  mffiaot  Ihaie  msf  lie  able 
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to  read  the  vote  which  is  placed  in  their  hande, 
there  is  not  from  Turkey  to  Timbuctoo  a  viler 
or  more  terrible  despotism  than  that,  under 
which  every  man  in  New  York  gives  his  vote 
for  every  public  officer,  from  the  president  to 
those  precious  policemen  of  whom  there  are 
at  this  very  moment  two  in  the  state  prison 
for  midnight  hurglnry — for  breaking  into 
the  bouse  of  one  of  those  citizens  whom  they 
were  both  paid  and  sworn  to  protect  I  We  state 
this  deliberately,  solemnly,  not  upon  hearsay, 
but  upon  the  evidence  of  our  own  seises;  and 
we  say  further,  let  all  who  can  ^  read  the  vote 
which  is  put  into  their  hands,"  read  also  Mr. 
Abbott^s  repuhlican  praises  lavished  upon  as 
vile  a  tyrant  as  ever  prostituted  a  magni6cent 
genius,  and  we  dare  venture  to  say  that  noth- 
ing more  will  be  wanted  to  opening  a  brave 
prospect  for  a  Yankee  Napdcon — if  Yaakee- 
dom  can  but  produce  one. 

We  had  intended  a  page  or  two  bade  to 
take  a  temporary  leave  of  Mr.  Abbott,  and  to 
commence  our  own  commentary  in  oitr  own 
foshlon;  but  we  felt  that  we  ought  not  to 
lose  the  opportunity  which  our  discmiive 
aathor  afforded  us,  of  once  and  for  all,  pro- 
letting  against  the  attribution  to  Napoleon  of 
the  virtues  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
ferj  vkes  which  debased  his  vast  genius,  die- 
gpraced  himself,  aj:id  cursed  mtokind.  Let  our 
midora  be  firmly  persuaded  of  this,  that  If  we 
flpoak  strongly  and  sternly  eithtf  of  the  egre- 
l^o«8  papers  which  have  challenged  us  into 
Ibe  lists,  or  of  the  great  bat  eniel  and  oraily 
genius,  Napdeon  Bonaparte,  we  have  not 
written  and  we  will  not  write  one  line,  nay, 
Bsi  even  one  word  which  we  are  not  prepared 
lo  MTI/V  ^  ^  ^^  l^tetf  either  hy  Napo- 
lfM»*f  ewn  w&rds^  or  by  thoee  (rfthe  meet  mrwle 
«fki  ike  meet  eyeophanPie  of  Aw  eulogiete, 
Tbere  are  literary  as  wdl  as  sohm  phyaioal 
disorders  which  are,  as  the  vulgar  hare  it, 
^eeMmg^^  and  we  have  so  fex  eamghb  one 
nee  from  the  AbbottV  pages,  that  we  hsve 
Ky  that  most  unjust  page  been  deti^Bed  for 
a  brief  space  from  the  proper  matter  <^  our 
own.  Our  readers,  however,  wiH  readily 
perceive  that  dealii^  with  a  writer  at  onee 
■0  disenrrive  and  00  dexterouriy  invidioas  as 
ttie  New  York  biofni(>her,  it  behoved  us  to 
BsriE,  atetnly  and  emphalaeai^r,  ^'hi  season 
and  out  of  seanon,**  our  disient  from  all  thai 
Mr.  Abbott  hM  (withont  aeknowledgnnwt) 


quoted,  or  without  justification  in  sound  t6gte 
or  in  Ghristian  morality,  originated,  in  praitt 
of  Napoleon,  ard  therefore,  inferentially,  is 
censure  of  Britain.  Having  made  all  propw 
and  necessary  use  of  this  opportunity,  we 
ahall,  as  we  had  already  proposed  to  ourselves, 
quit  our  discursive  author,  to  take  him  op  as 
we  want  him,  fiwm  time  to  time,  jus  we  pre- 
gresa  in  our  own  commentary  upon  the 
least  logical,  the  most  unjust,  and,  excepttag 
for  the  purpose  of  public  detection,  the  most 
entirely  useless  pages  that  wo  ever  perusei. 

Proceed  we  now,  therefore,  to  take  up  the 
career  of  Napoleon  at  its  real  staning  pokt 

Desiring,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  the 
discursive  course  pursued  by  Napdeon^ 
newest  biographer,  we  have  prc^KKed  to  d]»- 
miss,  with  mere  allusion  made  in  the  foweit 
possible  words,  all  those  passages  in  Napole* 
on's  strange  and  eventful  life,  which  do  nol 
afford  us  ground  for  such  critical  remarks  at 
may  tend  to  efibct  our  main  purpose  tha^ 
namely,  of  showing  that,  in  despite  of  hia  a^ 
mitted  and  indisputable  genius,  and  the  m^ 
aggeration  of  it  by  Ailsome  flatterers  of  divenr 
dates,  and  various  degrees  of  literary  incoB* 
potency,  he  was  to  all  intents  and  pttrpowa  ei 
selfish  and  unprincipled  man,  a  public  enemy 
at  once  so  highly  gifted,  so  porverse  and  s» 
incorrigible,  that  England  in  resisting  fafan^ 
subduing  him,  and,  finally,  making  him  s- 
strictly  watched  captive,  deserved  the  thaufci 
of  tlMnpfhole  dviliced  world,  and  perfemad 
a  dutr  which  lihe  could  not  have  negiedld 
withont  gross  injustice  to  all  the  weaker  pow- 
ers of  Europe,  and  equally  gross  ingratitnde* 
to  that  God  who  has  made  her  so  pre-eminent 
in  amfl^  in  arts,  in  commerce,  and  in  lawi^ 
in  external  Influence,  and  in  internal  peace.  ' 

Merely  referring,  therefore,  to  Napdeen^ 
brief  but  bitter  season  of  poverty  and  hnmili«- 
ation  aa  n  mere  subaltern,  now  with  weem 
garrison  doty,  and  anon  without  any  om* 
ployment  at  aU ;  we  need  scarcely  he  1 
more  proHz  as  to  his  fimt  really 
achievement:  the  siege  <^  Toolon*  One  el 
the  Oerswan  deputies,  who  was  ate  mm  of 
themffiana  who  voted  for  the  mnrder  enha 
uafertnnate  Lonb  XYI,  a  man  nunad  Bidftf 
cetti,  hid  ntcne  thne  bi»en  on  rather  inHuMll 
terms  with  Mapole«i  in  their  miknt  iahmit 
bat,  apfxamntly^  00  hethpenonakaniM^lilifla 
gMMttdsj  tlMor  hni  beoeme 
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ingly,  implacable  eDomies.    Napoleon,  espcci- 
iStfy  had  spoken  of  Sahcctti  in  terms  equally 
contemptuous    and    rancorous.      But   Sali- 
mkH  had   become  a    somewhat    influential 
teobin  member  of  the  Convention,  and  Na- 
poltooy  anxiouH  for  employment,  seems  to 
have  understood  the  art  of  fawning  in  adversi- 
ty, as  well  as,  subsequently,  he  manifested  the 
taste  for  trampling  when  in  prosperity,  and  it 
aeeas   pretty   clear  thit  he  owed  his  first 
zmI  step  in  public  life,  his  employment  at  the 
sitge  of  Toulon,  to  the  influence  and  recom- 
Mindation  of  that  very   Salicetti  whom  he 
had  frequently  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  mean- 
«il  and  most  dastardly  of  mankind.     Mr. 
Abbott  relates  much  that  took  place  between 
Buon^arte  and  Salic  3tti  in  Corsica.    He  tells 
Qt  that,    when  the  latter  was    denounced 
by  tho  Jacooins  and  in  a  position  of  con- 
aderaUe  peril,  and  had  found  shelter  in  the 
kiosa  of  their  mutual  acquaintance,  Madame 
Pfrinou,  Napoleon,  then  on  fiu'lough  in  Cor- 
nea found  out  his  retreat,  and,  in  conversa- 
tion  with  Madame  Perinou,  spoke  of  Sali* 
Qitii  as  being  *'  a  TiUain,"  for  having  sought 
hm  protection,  and  thus   endangered  her. 
Mr.  Abbott  occupies  very  considerable  space 
ia  givmg  us  the  details  of  this  affiur,  and, 
teooghout,  shews,  as  usual,  the  strongest 
piMB>le  leaning  to  his  great  IdoL    He  tells 
Qt  tiiat  Salicetti  had,  some  years  previously, 
emod  Napoleon  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to 
PBis,-on  a  charge  of  havmg  expressed  him- 
M  too  strongly  against  the    then,    ruling 
pawera.    Mr.  Abbott's  narrative  here,  as  else- 
where, is  destitute  of  dates  and  of  reference  to 
Us  aathorities,  and  we  are  strongly  inclined 
to  disbelieTe  the  stoiy,  as  reUtes  to  Salioetti*s 
denaaciation  of  Napoleon,  and  the  arrest  of  the 
latter  and  his  trial  at  Paris,  on  account  of  Uiat 
dtauneiatioii.  But  setting  that  aside  as  matter 
ofbanparaitively  little  importanoa,  we  wookl  ask 
ktw  it  happens  that  Mr.  Abbott  has  not  chosen 
ta  ny  one  word  about  his  highminded  hero 
kmg  subsequently  deigned,  when  in  poverty 
ind,  well  as  he  had  already  merited  employ' 
araty  aloMSt  tepairing  of  obtaining  it,  how 
itil^  we  wvold  ask,  that  he  has  said  nothing 
alunthis  Idgfammded  hero  bavfaig^  obtained 
tot  eaployinantat  Toulon,  wUoh  w«s  his 
totiaatitspinpablio  ttia,  bjjkwning  iqKm 
Uhm^'fimiimfUcUMrivmdagwpm  Urn 
skitoliMtaeotfling  UviniueoMi  tb^iMfia* 


ence  of  one  whom  ho  had  formerJy  called  a  'Vil- 
lain," and  who  had  since  by  his  regicide  vote, 
abundantly  proved  himself  to  be  one  ?  Did 
our  luminous  and  truth-telling  biographer  fear 
that  even  his  grandiloquent  powers  couM 
scarcely  show  Napoleon  thu^  availing  himself 
of  the  influence  of  a  regicide,  whom  he  had 
denounced  as  a  "  villain'*  without  also  expo- 
sing that  which  our  biographer  takes  so  much 
pains  to  conceal — viz :  that,  in  his  selfish  de- 
termination to  achieve  his  own  ends,  Napoleon 
knew  how  to  exemplify  and  practise  the 
'*  meanness  that  soars,  and  pride  that  Kcks 
the  dust ;  and  that  from  flattering  a  **  villain** 
to  fusiUding  a  prince  of  the  blood,  all  means 
were  equal  to  him,  provided  they  sufficed  to 
the  attainment  of  his  ends.  We  would 
recommend  Mr.  Abbott,  either  to  strike 
out  all  that  he  has  said  about  Salicetti,  or  to 
give  that  man  credit  (and  Napoleon  proper^ 
tionate  shame)  as  the  patron  by  whose  aid 
Napoleon  obtained  the,  as  we  shall  presen^y 
show,  invaluable  opportunity  of  distinguish 
ing  himself  at  the  siege  of  Toulon. 

Although  the  revolutionary  butchers  had 
murdered  their  king,  and  although  the  san- 
guinary scenes  which  immediately  preceded 
and  followed  that  foul  murder,  had  greatly 
and  necessarily  aggravated  that  horrible  state 
of  the  public  morals  of  which  we  spoke  in  the 
preceding  chapter;  although  many  who  in 
their  hearts  detested  their  tyrants,  yet  frova 
sheer  cowardice,  affected  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm in  thehr  cause,  and  although  still  mora 
mourned  in  secret  the  curse  that  had  lidteit 
upon  their  beautiftd  land,  and  sought  thair 
own  safety  in  a  profound  silence  upon  Hm 
political  events  of  the  day,  there  were  not/ 
wanthig,  even  in  that  awfiil  time  of  sm  and 
terror,  brave  spirits  who  dared  not  only  to 
decUre  thehr  loathing  and  detestatbn  for  ttktfx 
terocioas  oppressors,  but  also  to  combat  theof 
openly  and  to  the  death.  Though,  as  com- 
pared to  the  misguided  and  ferocious  rabbla, 
the  truly  foyal  and  brave  were  but  a  mora 
handfhl,  yet  so  generous  was  thehr  enthusi- 
asm, and  so  high  their  courage,  that  if,  pra* 
vioQS  to  ^  murder  of  the  king,  any  rMf 
able  and  devoted  general  had  gathered  thesa 
brave  spfarits  together  into  one  consolidatod 
fotoa,  we  are  of  opinion,  the  king  and  hit 
(kmily  and  (Hends,  ndght'have  been  mttAi 
and  Irine*  i^and  the  fBdeKUe  dimpnoa 
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■bowing  itself  a  nation  of  butchers,  and  o(  so- 
lemnly proclaiming  itself  a  nation  of  AUieists. 
To  Lafayette  and  still  more,  to  Dumourier,  the 
glorious  ipportunity  of  thus  saving  the  sover- 
eign from  death,  and  the  people  from  dis- 
grace, was  more  than  once  providentially 
offered.  But  Lafayette,  notwithstanding  all 
the  bi((h-sounding  praises  which  the  so  called 
republicans  of  New  York  are  so  fond  of 
bestowing  upon  him,  was,  in  fact,  an 
officer  fit  enough  to  head  a  charge  of  a  sin- 
gle regiment,  bi  t  by  no  means  fit  for  anything 
in  the  shape  of  an  extensive  command ;  and, 
moreover,  there  are  several  incidents  in  his 
career  which  suggest  to  us  very  painful  doubts 
of  his  ever  having  been  very  earnest,  if  even 
he  ever  was  quite  sincere^  in  his  wish  to  save 
the  king.  Dumourier  had  all  the  abilities  re* 
<|iii3ite  to  the  task  of  saving  both  the  king 
and  the  nation,  but  it  is  pretty  plain,  we  think, 
that  he  was  far  less  inclined  to  do  that,  than 
to  play  the  precise  part  which  was  sabse- 
^ently  played  by  Napoleon.  That  he  actu- 
ally winhed  the  king*s  death  we  will  not  ven- 
ture positively  to  a£Srm,  but  that  he  did  wish 
his  deposition  as  a  very  indispensable  pre- 
liminary to  his  own  dictatorship,  under 
whatever  title,  we  have  no  shadow  of  doubt ; 
and  had  he  not  prematurely  developed  his 
Kofdlity  towards  the  Revolutionary  ruffians, 
whose  army  he  was  oommanding,  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  he,  instead  of  Napoleon, 
would  have  quelled  the  mob  and  established 
his  own  anthority.  But  these,  the  only  two 
men  who  could  possibly  have  gathered  the 
foattered  Roy aiists  together  to  useful  purpose 
being  unequal  to  the  task,  or  from  motives 
^  their  own,  imwilling  to  ondtrtake  it,  those 
who  were  still  not  only  iaithful  to  the  cause 
of  Royalty  in  their  hearty  but,  also*  brave 
«aoagh  to  peril  life  and  property,  for  that 
oaose,  were  isolated,  scattered,  utterly  inca- 
puble  of  saving  their  king  while  he  yet  lived, 
or  of  avenging  him  when  he  had  been  atroci- 
ously murdered.  It  was  natural  under  «uch 
oircumstancea,  that  while  the  aged  and  infirm 
left  France  in  order  to  save  their  lives,  and  such 
IMMiable  property  as  they  could  snatch  from 
the  geoeral  wreck,  the  youth  and  the  mature 
mmhood  of  the  Royalists  also  emigrated,  but 
only  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  army  of 
tiioae  European  soyereigns  who  aeomed  at 
ki^jdetermiiifii  to  put  tn  end  to  that  fluo- 


cious  mob  government,  which  threatened  to 
be  a  curse  to  the  whole  civilized  world,  no  lesf 
by  the  impunity  which  had  hitherto  attended 
its  vile  example,  than  by  the  increasing  bold- 
ness of  its  vices.  Great  Britain,  ever  the  Mat 
of  real  freedom,  and  ever  the  refuge  of  the 
oppressed,  and  the  helpless,  as  it  had  been  (be 
first  to  afford  shelter  to  those  of  the  RoyaUsU 
who  only  fled  for  safety,  was  also  the  frst  to 
alford  encouragement  to  those  emigrants  who 
fled,  not  merely  to  save  themselves,  but  also 
to  return  and  save  their  country.  In  con- 
junction with  Spain,  England  fitted  out  a  fleet 
having  on  board  an  army  of  thirteen  to  fif- 
teen thousand  men,  a  Yery  considerable  por- 
tion of  whom  were  Royalist  Frenchmen,  and 
with  admirable  judgment,  dispatched  this 
for  iiidable  force  to  Toulon,  which,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  is  a  seaport  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
very  strongest,  and  most  amply  munitioned, 
arsenals  in  all  Europe.  We  say,  that  admira- 
ble judgment  was  shown  in  the  selection  of 
Toulon  as  the  object  of  this  expedition,  and  a 
very  few  words  will  suffice  to  show  that  oor 
sentence  is  fully  justified.  Exceedingly 
strong  as  the  place  was,  as  a  fortress  it  had  the 
stong  recommendation  of  having  within  its 
walls  more  Royalists,  probably,  than  could 
have  been  found  in  any  other  town  in  France, 
with  a  population  which  various  accounts 
differently  estimate  at  from  twenty  tbofumd 
to  thirty  thousand  inhabitanta  Previous  lo 
the  sailing  of  the  united  English  and  Spanish 
fleet,  an  active  correspondence  was  kept  up 
between  the  emigrants  in  England  and  the 
Royalists  of  Toulon,  and  between  these  latter 
and  the  Royalists  in  the  south  of  France, 
whence  many  thousands  hastened  to  Toulon, 
and  gave  such  preponderance  to  the  Royalist 
power  there,  that  when  the  combined  Span- 
ish and  English  force  lurrived,  the  dtj^ 
its  6troi|g  lortifications,  its  ftbundant  mo- 
nitions of  war,  and  provisions,  and  all  the 
shipping  that  lay  in  its  harbour,  were  at  onca 
surrendered.  What  more  natural  than  thai 
the  Royalists  who  had  gathered  together  in 
Toulon  should  look  upon  the  British  aod 
Spanish  as  friends  and  delirererat 
^»  ♦  >» 
There  is  a  tense  o'  inseearity  in  the  begfamlBf 
of  iM  okange ;  we  dread  nofeiieni  «atll  wo«o 
fiiiriy rowed, and  theavoMWl  atV  W»09^ 
^worloifv  latti^giiiiL 
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(from  the   FRENCH.) 


GHAPTBR   VIL 

Thi  Albanian  and  the  Dalmatian  knew  not 
wbat  to  do.  The  Venetian  Archipelago  is 
full  of  dangerous  passages,  and  the  good  faith 
of  this  old  pilot  could  hardly  be  called  in 
question.  Digia,  struck  with  consternation, 
interrogated  ner  mother  with  a  look,  and  the 
latter  observed,  with  much  inquietude,  the 
signs  of  intelligence  which  wers  in  course  of 
being  exchanged  between  her  husband  and 
the  Croat  As  for  the  Frenchman,  he  seemed 
folly  occupied  with  the  dessert,  and  kept  eat- 
ing almonds  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  school- 
boy. At  last  it  was  time  for  him  to  come  to 
the  apples,  and  then  he  selected  the  largest, 
and  asked  for  a  plate.  Digia  gave  him  one, 
and  he  then  pretended  to  observe  for  the  first 
time  the  intense  sadness  which  was  depicted 
OD  her  countenance.  He  laid  down  the  knife 
with  which  he  had  b  len  about  to  divide  the 
apple,  and  asked  of  D'gia,  "  What*8  the  mat- 
ter with  you,  poor  child?  You  seem  agi- 
tated." 

**  If  we  do  not  go  away  to  night,"  responded 
the  Pagota,  *'  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  never 
again  see  Venice." 

"Who  talk  of  not  going  away  to-night?" 
replied  the  engineer.  "  Oh,  I  recollect,"  he 
immediately  added,  **this  honest  pilot  be- 
lieves that  there  is  danger,  and  that  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  cross  the  strait.  Seat  your>  elf, 
m^  brave  fellow,  and  drink  first  a  gla3S  of 
wme.  If  we  oftered  you  twice  the  ordinary 
price  to  conduct  us  across  the  channel,  what 
should  you  ttiink  then  of  the  contrary  winds 
and  of  the  reefs  ?"  Reflect  a  moment  on  the 
matter." 

**  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  refuse  you,  mon 
fflgnor,"  replied  the  pilot,  **  especially  since 
we  sailors  earn  so  little.  But  the  sea  is  our 
mistress,  and  we  cannot  command  the  winds." 

" Diable !"  said  the  Frenchman ;  "since  the 
glaf«  of  wine  and  the  double  pay  have  not 
been  able  to  calm  the  waves,  I  see  that  the 
case  is  serious.  And  how  long  do  you  sup- 
pose these  contrary  winds  will  last  ? 

"Three  davs  and  three  nights,  your  ex- 
cellency, at  the  least,  and  that,  too,  without 
any  interruption." 

^  Then  it  is  just  as  it  is  sometimes  in  our 
canal  of  Brazza,"  said  the  Dalmatian. 

"Exactly,"  answered  the  pilot;  "the  isle 
of  Brazza  forms  a  strait  with  the  mainland  ex- 
actly similar  to  this  of  Pago." 

"But  we  can  double  the  point  of  Brazza  in 
an  weathers,"  added  the  Dalmatian,  "  with  a 
bngantine  like  mine  and  a  cool-headed  pilot." 

"Without  doubt,  your   excellency,^*   re- 
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sponded  the  pilot ;  "  and  in  that  respect,  also 
it  is  exactly  the  same  here.  Let  me  be  as- 
sured that  the  evil  spirits  unchained  by  the 
foul  wind  will  neither  trouble  my  sight  nor 
my  heart,  and  I  will  conduct  yo>i  wherever 
you  wish  to  go  in  safety.  But  there  is  the 
difficulty.  If  the  demons  who  are  suffered  to 
roam  free  in  a  wind  like  this  should  pay  me  a 
visit,  I  should  lose  heart,  and  everything 
would  be  lost" 

"  Vive !"  cried  the  engineer.  "  I  knew  very 
well  we  should  go  to-night.  Here,  listen  to 
me  for  a  moment,  my  brave  fellow,  and  drink 
another  gla«JS  of  wine.  I  am  a  native  of  a 
province  in  France,  called  La  Vendue.  There 
was  once,  in  a  little  port  of  my  country,  a 
Stranger  who  wished  to  embark  in  stormy 
weather,  and  cross  the  arm  of  the  sea  whicy 
lies  between  the  island  of  R$  and  the  main- 
land* It  was  evening,  and  multitudes  oflight« 
houses  upon  points  of  rock  lit  up  to  warn  the 
voyager  that  certain  death  awaited  him  upon 
the  reefs  on  which  they  stood,  and  upon 
which  the  waves  of  the  ocean  broke  with 
frightful  violence.  The  stranger  offered  a 
pilot  double  the  ordinary  price,  but  the  old 
sailor,  though  a  man  of  courage,  dare  not  ex- 
pose his  life  and  that  of  the  ship.  He  knew 
his  trade  well  enough,  and  could  doubtlessly 
have  conducted  the  vessel  in  safety  to  its  des- 
tination; but  he  feared  one  thing — the  de- 
mons that  on  such  a  night  are  let  loose,  as 
they  are  here,  among  the  waves  which  wash 
that  part  of  the  coast  of  France.  However, 
the  stranger,  who  was  dining  peacefully  with 
two  foreign  friends  of  his,  declared  that  the 
passage  might  be  made  with  ease  and  safety, 
and  sustained  his  opinion  with  so  much  ob- 
stinacy and  assurance,  that  the  p^ot  set  him- 
self to  examine  the  matter  more  attentively. 
I  may  remark,  that  this  unknown  stranger 
had  nothing  unusual  in  his  appearance,  unless 
we  except  a  rather  long  beard  and  a  little 
hair  upon  his  forehead ;"  and  as  the  French- 
man said  this,  he  drew  his  own  hair  all  in 
front,  till  it  neariy  covered  his  eyes,  and 
stroked  his  beard  out  to  the  utmost  length. 

When  they  had  served  the  dessert,  the 
Frenchman  took  a  large  apple,  and  wrapped 
it  in  his  napkin,  then  he  took  a  very  sharp 
knife,  and  said  to  the  pilot,  "  SuK)posing,  now^ . 
that  I  were  to  cut  this  apple  to  the  core  with 
a  single  stroke,  and  without  cutting  the  nap 
kin,  do  you  think  that  the  demons  of  the 
coast  would  be  able  to  drown  very  easily  such 
a  man  as  me? "  The  pilot  swore  by  all  sorts 
of  things,  objects  of  his  adoration,  that  he 
would  go  on  board  immediately  it  the  stranger 
would  show  that  he  had  power  to  do  as  he 
said,  and  to  accomplish  such  a  miracle.  Ac- 
cordingly the  engineer  essayed  the  task.  Ho 
struck  at  the  apple  with  the  sharp  knife  with 
an  his  strength,  and  the  blade  of  the  knife  pe- 
netrated to  the  apple's  heart,  and,  wonderful 
to  relate,  on  drawing  out  the  knife,  it  was  j 
uigmzed  Dy  vjv^v^yJlC 
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fouod  that  the  linen  was  not  the  least  dam- 
aged. 

The  engineer,  as  ihoagh  to  bring  his  story 
more  vividly  before  the  eyes  of  the  dompany 
he  was  relating  it  to,  had  wrapped  an  apple 
up  in  a  comer  of  a  tablecloth,  in  the  fashion 
that  he  had  been  speaking  of.  lie  now  placed 
the  apple  and  its  envelope  in  the  middle  of 
the  table,  and  tiking  a^knifc,  struck  at  it  with 
all  his  might.    Dolimer  saw  the  knife  pene- 
trate as  far  as  the  core  of  the  apple,  and  ci  ied 
out  that  "  it  had  cut  and  completely  spoiled 
his  tablecloth ;"  but  the  engineer  drew  out 
the  knife,  and  showed   that  the  tablecloth 
was  still  intact,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  company.      This    tvur-d' -address,  very 
simple  when  one  is  acquainted  \iith  the  way 
of  doing  it,  was  unknown  in  Pago,  and  the 
witnesses  (that  is,  the  Pagote  portion  of  them) 
did  not  doabt  but  that  the  Frenchman  would 
be  able  to  control  with  the  utmost  case  the 
whole  of  the  spirits  of  the  storm,  and  that  he 
was  a  mighty  sorcerer,  if  not  the  devil  him- 
self.   The  old  Dalmatian  cast  a  wondering 
look,  upon  the  engineer,  who  was  ealing  the 
apple  he  had  cut  through  with  the  greatest 
sangfroid  imaginable,  and  a  mock  air  of  per- 
fect innocence.    The  Albanian,  endowed  with 
a  less  impressible  imaginatioq,  although  he 
knew  not  how  to  perform  the  trick  himself, 
comprehended  that  it  was  a  matter  of  leger- 
demain, but  he  feigned  an  extreme  surprise. 
^*  Now,  then,"  said  he,  "  there  can  be  nothing 
to  detain  us  m  port,  and  my  brigantine  can 
put  to  sea  without  the  least  risk.-    If  the  pilot 
still  hesitates,  we  will  go  away  without  him, 
for  the  signor  Francais  can  take  the  helm ; 
and  would  to  heaven  1  had  never  had  a  worse 
pilot  than  I  know  he  can  make." 

"  You  have  faith,"  said  Francois  Knapen  to 
the  Albarian,  upon  whose  lips  he  observed  a 
light  half-smile.  "  Perhaps  even  /  may  be 
capable  of  conducting  your  vessel,"  he  then 
added,  **  I  have  never  touched  a  boat's  helm 


amusement  of  all  the  witnesses,  with  the  ex^ 
ception  of  Dolomir. 

"Well,  my  brave  fellow,  shall  we  put  to 
sea  ?"  asked  the  engineer  of  the  old  sidlor. 

*•  I  am  entirely  at  your  orders,  signor,"  was 
the  answer  of  the  pilot 

"You  have  no  fear  of  the  spirits,  then," 
asked  the  engineer,  **  and  neither  your  hand 
nor  your  heart  will  fail  you  ?" 

"  No,  your  excellency,  I  shall  be  as  though 
made  of  bronze." 

"Come,  then,  Digia,  get  your  baggage 
ready,  and  embrace  your  parents ;  and  you, 
Dolomir,  make  haste,  and  give  your  child  your 
benediction,"  said  the  Frenchnutn. 

As  soon  as  these  parting  ceremonials  were 
over,  the  engineer  took  the  Pagota's  arm,  and 
led  her  away,  followed  by  the  Albanian  and 
the  Dalmatian.  The  wind  was  blowing  with 
extreme  violence,  the  sea  was  rolling  momi- 
tains  high,  and  the  heavens,  laden  with  douds, 
had  the  most  menacing  look  imaginable. 
There  was  not  a  vessel  to  ^e  seen  beside  the 
Albanian's  brigantine,  but  it  seemed  capable 
of  breasting  any  storm ;  and  the  pilot  mounted 
it,  and  took  the  helm  with  the  fullest  confi- 
dence. The  brigantine  spread  out  its  broad 
white  wings,  fiew  out  of  the  port,  and  gamed 
the  middle  of  the  strait  almost  instantaneously. 
Dolomir  and  his  wife  seated  themselves  upon 
a  stone  to  watch  its  progress,  and  saw  it  man- 
oeuvre with  ability  and  precision,  and  in  a  few 
moments  to  dear  the  most  dangerous  portion 
of  the  passage,  and  leave  the  reoSs  and  bri- 
ers far  behind  it.  They  then  re-entered  the 
house  with  a  pleasant  smile,  whilst  Enapeo, 
who  had  also  been  watching  the  vessd's  pro- 
gress, retired  to  a  distance,  that  he  m^^fat 
weep  unseen. 


CHAPTER  tul 

To  the  burning  nights  of  the  dog-days  had 
succeeded  the  tempestuous  ones  of  Sieptem- 


yet,  it  is  true,  but  why  should  not  I  be  as  her,  when  I  found  the  engineer  one  evening 


able  a  pilot  for  all  that  as  the  signc  r  Francais  ? 
Let  us  see  if  /  cannot  cut  another  apple  in 
the  same  way  as  monsieur  did.  If  I  succeed, 
give  me  the  helm,  and  see  how  soon  we  shall 
all  perish  together  I" 

The  Croat  took  an  apple,  and  wrapped  it 
up  in  the  comer  of  the  tablecloth.  The  en- 
gineer watched  him  with  an  apparently  mock- 
ing air,  under  which,  however,  in  reality  was 
bidden  deep  inquietude,  for  he  did  not  know 
but  what  the  soldier  should  be  as  clever  at 
the  trick  as  he  was,  and  equally  aware  that  it 
was  only  a  trick.  But  Knapen  did  not  leave 
the  tabledoUi  sufficiently  loose,  and  it  bad 
not  room  to  enter  into  the  apple  with  the 
knife.  Moreover,  he  struck  his  blow  ob- 
liquely, and  the  consequence  was,  that  when 
he  drew  away  the  doth,  he  exhibited  a  large 
hole  in  it,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  engineer, 
the  Albtoian,  and  the  Pagota,  and  the  vast 


seatd  in  his  accustomed  place  in  the  Cafe 
Florian.  I  knew  that  he  was  as  much  the 
enemy  of  useless  writing  as  of  useless  words, 
and  I  was,  therefore,  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prised at  having  received  no  letters  from  him. 
lie  had  consequently  everything  to  tell  me 
vita  voce.  He  did  not  wait  for  any  question- 
ings, but  eagerly  announced  to  me  that  Digia 
was  in  Venice,  and  then  hastened  to  recount 
to  me  all  the  details  of  his  expedition.  Fearing 
that  Marco,  in  consequence  of  his  light-bead- 
edness,  would  not  bo  properly  prepared  for 
the  return  of  his  mistress,  I  went  away  wiA 
the  purpose  of  advising  him  of  it  I  had  told 
him,  when  I  left  home,  to  wait  for  me  near 
the  Piazetta,  and  thither  accordingly  I  went 
in  search  of  him.  But  he  was  not- there.  I 
went  again,  and  there  was  no  gondola — ^a  third 
time,  and  still  no  nicolitto  was  tjc  be  seea. 
The  rascal,  accustomed  to  be  principaDy  his 
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oim  master,  and  to  have  the  greater  portion 
of  his  time  at  his  own  disposal,  had  gone  to 
convey  two  Englishmen  to  the  convent  of  the 
Armenians,  and  thence  to  Lido.  Coletto  and 
he  came  the  next  morning  early  to  apologise 
for  their  absence  when  they  were  required, 
and  I  abridged  my  reproaches  in  order  to 
announce  the  earlier,  the  arrival  of  the  Pagota. 
Scarcely  had  I  done  so,  ere  some  one  knocked 
gently  at  the  door,  and  Morco,  opening  it, 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  handsome 
Muranelle ;  who  advanced  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  made  me  a  low  curtsy. 

"  Pardon  me,"  she  said,  "  for  coming  to 
importune  your  excellency  so  early ;  but  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  speak 
to  some  one  who  possesses  authority  over  this 
nicolitto.  For  the  ^t  month  preceding  my 
late  departure  from  Venice,  your  gondolier 
courted  me ^." 

"  And  you  were  quite  willing,"  interupted 
the  nicolitto. 

"Yes.  I  was  quite  willing,"  replied  the 
Muranefle,  "  because  I  did  not  know  that  you 
had  another  mistress,  a  fiancee;  but  you 
knew  it  very  well  all  the  time.  Just  now  I 
have  learned  that  this  fiancee  has  come  from 
Pago  in  order  to  marry  you,  and  the  news 
Las  deprived  my  poor  heart  of  all  its  courage 
and  all  its  hope.  But  still  it  is  not  too  late  for 
Karoo  to  choose  between  us,  and  I  hope  and 
trust  that  he  will  choose  me ;  and  I  beg  of  you, 
sigQor  Francais,  to  intercede  with  him  in  my 
&vour,  and  give  him  the  command  to  love  me 
as  be  ought'* 

"  Mon  enfant,"  replied  I,  *  the  conduct  of 
Marco  is  most  abominable ;  but  I  do  not  see 
that  I  can  do  anything  at  all  in  the  matter, 
except  it  be  to  command  the  rascal  to  decide 
the  matter  this  instant.  In  spite  of  the  se- 
rious engagement  which  he  has  made  with 
the  Pagota^  I  dare  say  he  will  be  perfidious 
enough  to  prefer  vou  before  her.^' 

"  Nay,  that  I  shall  not,  your  excellency," 
said  Marco,  all  unmovedly ;  **  the  Muranelle 
makes  an  amusing  and  coquettish  mistress ; 
but^n  a  wife  one  looks  for  rather  more  solid 
qualities.    It  is  Digia  I  shall  ftarry." 

The  eyes  of  the  young  girl  at  this  glanced 
'  lurid  lightening,  and  she  stamped  her  foot 
upon  the  ground,  and  cried,  with  vehemence, 
**  you  will  marry  then  a  girl  blind  and  dis- 
figured ;  for  I  will  tear  her  eyes  out,  and 
throw  them  in  your  fa<je." 

The  expression  of  ferocity  which  lit  up  her 
countenance  as  she  said  this  made  her  look, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  something  otherwise 
^lan  a  Madonna ;  but  it  soon  departed,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  blush  of  shame.  Her  lips 
began  to  tremble,  and  she  felt  that  her  tears 
were  about  to  burst  forth,  and  being  too 
pnmd  to  weep  bcfdre  us,  she  precipitately  re- 
tired. I  expected  after  this  that  a  similar 
scene  would  soon  be  enacted  with  the  little 
Pagota  as  chief  performer,  but  I  was  disap- 


pointed. Three  days  passed  away,  and  she 
did  not  appear,  nor  did  any  of  her  old  com- 
panions among  the  water-carriers  even  know 
that  sh#wa8  in  Venice.  On  the  fourth  day, 
however,  she  re-appeared  in  her  old  place 
around  the  wells,  and  commenced  afresh  to 
serve  her  old  clients  with  water.  Coletto 
came  to  announce  to  me  that  he  had  mether 
several  times,  but  that  she  had  never  deigned 
to  speak  to  or  acknowledge  him.  Marco 
watched  for  her,  numbers  of  times,  but  with 
only  the  like  success.  See  never  spoke  to 
him  but  once,  and  then  she  cried  from  a  dis- 
tance, as  he  pursued  her,  that  she  would  have 
no  more  to  say  to  him,  for  ho  was  a  deceiver, 
and  took  a  Pagota  for  a  Muranelle.  When 
Marco  upon  this  asked  my  advice,  I  told  him 
to  act  m  whatever  manner  he  thought  proper, 
saying,  I  would  have  nothing  further  to  do 
with  his  affairs,  and  advising  him  to  reflect 
upon  the  wisdom  of  French  proverbs. 

One  evening,  after  dinner,  I  perceived 
Digia  in  the  street,  walking  along  slowly, 
with  her  chain  hanging  over  her  breast  She 
was  without  her  water-jars,  and  appeared 
fatigued  and  tired  with  the  labours  of  the  day. 
Her  low  and  discouraged  air  disquieted  me. 
I  followed  her  at  a  short  distance,  in  order 
that  I  might  see  where  she  was  living ;  and 
I  used  all  the  caYe  that  I  could  to  keep  up 
with  her,  for  Venice,  with  its  four  hundred 
bridges,  i<s  numberless  turns  and  comers, 
audits  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  seems 
built  on  purpose  to  baffle  the  indiscreet  pur- 
suer of  a  wt)man.  I  was  led  in  this  fashion 
by  the  Pagota  into  tha^  Frezzaria,  and  then  to 
banks  of  the  Grand  Canal,  which  the  Pagota 
crossed,  and  I  after  her — she,  however,  by  a 
bridge,  whilst  I  crossed  in  a  gondola,  the  bet- 
ter to  keep  up  with  her  without  being  ob- 
served. Arrived  on  the  opposite  bank ;  she 
turned  down  a  little  street,  at  the  far  end  of 
which  was  a  rio,  whose  water — an  unusual 
thing  in  Venice — was  both  remarkably  clear 
and  very  deep.  I  reth-ed  a  short  distance,  in 
order  to  observe  the  Pagota  without  her  see- 
ing  me.  For  a  length  of  time  she  remained 
perfectly  motionless,  singing  in  a  low  voice  a . 
moumfbl  song.  I  could  not  distinguish  the 
words  of  the  whole  of  it,  but  I  could  plainly 
make  out  these  words  of  the  refrain :—"  Agvh 
hello,  dolce  e  limpida,^^  and  those  of  the  last 
three  lines  of  the  first  verse — *  Beautiful  wa- 
ter !  those  who  have  lost  all  hope  may  still 
find  a  bed  to  dream  upon  beneath  thy  green 
robe.'  The  thought  immediately  struck  me 
that  this  plaintive  song  was  mtended  only  as 
a  prelude  to  an  attempt  at  suicide.  I  there- 
fore slipped  out  of  my  hiding  place,  and  call- 
ed the  Pagota  by  her  name.  She  did  not 
hear  me ;  and  so  deep  was  her  abstraction, 
that  I  had  to  place  my  hand  upon  her  shoul- 
der before  I  could  render  her  sensible  of  my 
presence. 

"  Digia,'  said  I  to  her,  •  the  green  bottom 
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of  tbe  lagoon  is  do  fitting  death-bed  for  a 
Christian  girl  like  you." 

"  Why  not  ?"  she  answered  me,  with  much 
excitement  *  The  water  knows  me  well ;  I 
have  lived  amongst  it,  and  will  die  in  it 
It  draws  me  gently  towards  it,  that  I  may  be 
cradled  in  its  bosom ! 

**  Come,  child,"  I  answered,  *  do  not  be  so 
foolish.  Do  not  let  a  little  sorrow  drive  you 
to  such  an  act  of  insanity.  Life  was  not 
given  to  us  to  be  always  easy,  and  happy, 
and  prosperous.  Evil  is  its  necessary  com- 
panion ;  but  for  an  all-wise  and  all-merciful 
end.  And  whence  comes  your  despair  ?  Is 
it  caused  by  the  infidelity  of  your  lover  ?  If 
80,  you  love  him  still,  although  unfaithful, 
and  why  not  pardon  him  ?  Marco  repents  of 
his  fault,  and  has  received  a  lesson  which  I 
am  sure  he  will  profit  by.  Let  me  have  the 
happiness  of  bringing  him  to  your  feet" 

•* Never  1"  responded  the  Pagota  firmly; 
"they  are  only  Venetian  intriguantes,  and 
worthless  ones,  who  pardon  such  unfaithful- 
ne^  I  am  of  Pago,  and  cannot  act  as  they 
do.  Tell  the  traitor  that  he  will  never  see 
me  more." 

With  this  the  Pagota  turned  round  rapidly, 
and  fied,  and,  as  I  was  so  bewildered  that  I 
knew  not  what  it  was  best  to  do,  I  could  not 
decide  to  follow  her  till  it  was  too  late.  I 
therefore  returned  to  the  place  of  St  Mark, 
and  recounted  the  whole  story  to  the  en- 
gineer. Ue  laughed  at  my  disquietude,  and 
said  what  I  called  despair  was  only  the  sullen 
humour  of  a  child.  He  declared,  however, 
that  he  could  see  that  he  was  himself  the 
only  person  who  could  put  the  finishing  hand 
to  the  afiair,  and  asserted  that,  if  Digia 
could  be  brought  before  hhn,  he  would  un- 
dertake that  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  she  should  be  happy  and  willing  to  es- 
pouse her  nicolitto. 

I  spent  nearly  the  ^hole  first  half  of  the  next 
day  in  endeavouring  to  find  her,  and  towards 
noon  1  had  the  pleasure  of  succeeding,  and  of 
also  obtaining  her  consent  t^  be  conducted  to 
signer  Francais,  who  had  rescued  her  from  the 
toils  of  Francois  Rnapen.  Accordingly  I  con- 
ducted her  to  the  office  of  the  salt-works,  and 
on  entering  it  drew  out  my  watch,  and  re- 
minded him  that  he  must  have  but  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

"  Seat  yourself,  ma  mignonne^^^  he  said  to 
Digia,  **and  be  attentive.  I  have  learned 
that,  in  an  excess  of  grief,  you  have  had  some 
thoughts  of  destroying  yourself,  and  that  is 
far  from  right  When  I  saved  you  from  the 
effects  of  the  machinations  of  the  Croat,  I 
contracted  towards  your  family  a  great  res- 
ponsibility. They  permitted  you  to  come 
with  me,  on  condition  of  my  seeing  you  mar- 
ried in  Venice;  that  was  the  sole  end  of  my 
fetching  you,  and  of  their  allowing  you  to 
come.  .What  will  they  think  of  my  interven- 
tion, and  of  your  absence,  if  you  remain  un« 


married?  for  your  bringing  yourself  to  com- 
mit the  crime  of  self-destruction  is  out  of  the 
question,  in  a  sensible  and  Christian  girl  like 
you.  You  will,  by  so  doing,  compromiRe  both 
your  reputation  and  mine;  for  they  will  natu- 
rally imagine  that  you  are  leading  an  evil  life, 
and  that  I  have  been  a  paHy  to  an  intrigue." 

"  It  is  not  my  fault,  your  excellency,"  res- 
ponded Digia,  "that  Marco  has  deceived  me, 
and  I  can  no  longer  love  him.  Lay  it  not  to 
t»y  charge!" 

**  Well,  if  you  love  him  no  longer,  think  no 
more  about  him,"  said  the  engineer.  **  But, 
in  that  case,  I  shall  have  to  look  out  for  another 
husband  for  you,  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary  ^ 
that  you  should  be  married.  Now,  there  is 
my  youngest  gondolier,  Ambrosio,  a  good- 
looking  and  industrious  young  man,  who  earns 
eighty  livres  per  month.  He  has  seen  you, 
and  is  pleased  with  you,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  you  accept  him,  unless  you  can  find  some 
one  who  will  please  you  better  within  a  day 
or  two.  In  the  place  of  a  marriage  of  love, 
this  will  be  a  marriage  of  convenience.  Am- 
brosio will  love  yon,  will  always  act  in  an 
upright  manner  towards  you,  and  you  will  be 
happy.  As  for  your  attempt  at  suicide,  I 
will  not  speak  of  it  any  further.  You  do  not 
wish,  I  know,  to  repay  me  for  all  the  trouble 
I  have  been  at  for  you  by  such  an  evil  turn 
as  that  It  would  not  only  compromise  my 
hoiior,  but  would  afflict  me  with  a  grief  whici 
would  empoison  all  mv  days.  Such  ingrati- 
tude would  be  incredible,  and  I  shall  only 
ofifend  you  by  saying  more  on  the  point** 

"You  are  very  good,"  cried  the  Pagota, 
with  emotion,  **  and  I  will  not  so  afiSict  you, 
rest  assured.  But,  still,  what  you  propose  is 
quite  impossible ;  I  cannot  marry  Ambrosia" 

"It  is  because,"  replied  the  engineer,  "you 
have  only  as  yet  looked  upon  him  with  indif- 
ference. To-day  you  will  see  in  his  features 
those  of  a  future  husband,  and  he  will  appear 
charming.  I  d.d  not  like  to  mention  the 
matter  to  him,  without  mentioning  it  to  yoo 
first;  but  now,  as  he  is  in  the  courtyanl^  I 
can  call  him  through  this  window." 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,  signor,'  cried  the 
Pagota,  catching  hold  of  his  coat  to  hold  him 

back,  "wait  a  moment,  for — for ;"  and 

her  embarrassment  was  so  great,  that  sh^ 
was  obliged  to  stop  suddenly  and  lower  her 
eyes. 

"  Why,  perhaps,"  said  the  engineer  to  her, 
"  it  may  be,  after  all,  that  your  aversion  to 
Marco  was  in  reality  only  wounded  love.  We 
must  try  and  find  that  out  clearly.  Interro- 
gate your  heart  a  little,  and  make  yoaradf 
sure  of  your  own  sentimenta  Bat,  above 
all,  have  no  fiilse  delicacy  or  false  shame. 
Consider  me  as  a  father,  and  do  not  let  any- 
thing ot  pride  drown  or  hide  a  sentiment 
which  I  now  think  that  even  yet  you  may 
entertain,  and  which  would  draw  us  so  easily 
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oat  of  our  embarrassment,  and  add  so  much 
to  the  happiness  of  all  parties." 

The  Pagota  remained  mute,  but  her  breast 
heaved  with  emotion. 

**  Choose,"  the  engineer  continued,  after  a 
pause,  **  between  these  three  plana.  Pardon 
Marco,  throw  a  veil  over  his  faults,  and  marry 
him  ;  or  ajjree  to  receive  the  homage  of  Am- 
brosio,  and  let  me  call  him  through  this  win- 
dow, and  tell  him  what  a  nice  little  wife  T 
have  found  for  him ;  or  else  return  immedi- 
ately to  Pago,  and  fall  again  into  the  clutches 
of  the  Croat  One  of  the  three  things  you 
mmt  do,  or  my  own  honor  or  yours  will  be 
lost  For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  first  plan 
would  be  imcomparably  the  best  What  say 
you — for  you  must  decide  at  once — first, 
second,  or  third  ?" 

"  The  first,"  murmured  Digia,  blushing  up 
to  the  temples,  and  her  whole  frame  agitated 
by  a  strong  emotion ;  "  the  first  I " 

"The  fifteen  minutes  are  gone,"  I  inter- 
rupted her  by  saying,  for  I  could  see  that 
she  would  be  glad  of  some  interruption. 

"Yen,"  replied  the  engineer,  "and  now  T 
think  you  may  bring  forward  the  pardoned 
criminal." 

Accordingly  T  opened  the  door  of  the  ante- 
chamber, in  which  Marco  was  waiting,  by  my 
orders,  the  end  of  the  conference.  I  led  him 
to  the  feet  of  the  Pagota,  saying  to  him, 
Your  cause  is  gained,  you  rascal ;  and  you 
arc  acquitted,  upon  condition  of  your  making 
the  amende  honorable,  and  kissing  the  hand 
of  yoar/ort  charmante  mistress." 

Thereupon  the  nicolitto  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  commenced  a  half-serious  and  half  comic 
discourse,  in  which  he  gave  to  Digia  the  title 
of  mesier  grande,  and  also  that  of  thrice  ex- 
cellent and  thrice  just  signor.  Messer  grande 
was  the  magistrate  who,  in  th,e  days  of  the 
old  republic,  hold  jurisdiction  over  the  nicolitti, 
and  took  co;;c"i55ance  of  their  crimes  and  their 
offences.  The  poor  Pagota  was  obliged  to 
laugh  at  his  witty  discourse,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  after  having  given  one  more 
sigh,  to  berome  entirely  herself  again. 

Three  weeks  afterwards  the  marriage  was 
celebrated  in  the  church  of  the  good  Saint 
Nicolo,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Canareggio.  We 
condticted  the  bridegroom  to  church  in  an 
open  gondola,  and  Marco  then,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  travelled  by  water  without 
himself  touching:  an  oar.  During  the  cere- 
mony, I  observed  that  the  magnifique  signor 
was  amongst  the  lookers-on.  As  the  party 
left  the  church,  he  approached  his  former 
gondolier,  and  admirably  forgetting  his  po- 
sition as  an  insolvent  debtor,  whispered  to 
him,  "Tt  Is  just  as  T  predicted,  Marco;  I 
knew  that  my  protections  and  my  bounties 
would  make  your  fortune.  Your  happiness 
is  my  work,  and  I  rejoice  at  it" 

A  leave  of  absence  of  eight  davR,  which  I 
cheerfully  granted  him,  enabled  me  nicolitto 


to  taste  peaceably  the  happiness  which  the 
patrician  thus  declared  was  of  his  working. 
On  the  morning  of  his  return,  he  presented 
me,  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  with  a  branch  of 
a  creeping  rose  tree,  upon  which  were  sixty, 
roses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  buds.  The  en- 
gineer received  a  similarly  graceful  present 

Digia,  after  her  marriage,  having  become 
by  it  a  Venetian,  forsook  the  costume  of  Pago, 
and  took  in  its  stead  that  of  her  new  country- 
women. She  made  her  husband  the  very  best 
of  wives,  and  so  arranged  matters,  that  there 
was  not  a  happier  family  than  hers — for  the 
nicolitti  in  due  time  clustered  round  her 
hearth — nor  a  more  delighted  or  happy  head 
of  one  in  Venice. 

As  for  the  famous  magnifique  signor  doge, 
when  his  first  monthly  instalment  of  three 
francs  was  due,  he  came  to  the  engineer  to 
explain,  with  flowers  of  eloquence  of  the  most 
elevated  order,  how  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible for  him  to  pay  it  this  month,  but  how 
he  would  surely  pay  a  double  instalment  next 
The  next  month  came,  and  with  it  the  same 
flowers  of  rhetoric  and  the  same  story.  In 
this  way,  by  one  excuse  or  another,  he  mana- 
ged to  let  a  year  pass  without  paying  anything 
towards  his  loan.  As  for  the  dogaressa  with 
the  broad  shoulders,  she  abused  her  lodger's 
complaisance  to  so  unconscionable  an  extent, 
that,  about  the  end  of  the  time  just  named,  ^ 
the  engineer  decamped  one  fine  bright  morn- 
ing, without  waiting  for  the  payment  of  his 
loan,  glad  to  get  out  of  the  hands  of  his  ra- 
pacious landlady  at  any  price.  Henceforth 
the  magnifique  signor,  when  he  met  him  in 
the  street,  did  not  condescend  even  to  ac- 
knowledge his  existence.'  Other  creditors,  and 
other  expedients,  required  all  the  resources  of 
his  genius.  The  man  whom  the  doge  had 
nothing  to  hope  fro  n  was,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  blotted  out  of  existence  as  entirely 
as  though  the  Canal  Orfano  had  engulfed 
him. 


To  know  a  man ,  observe  how  he  wins  his  object 
rather  than  how  he  loses  it ;  for  when  we  fail  oar 
pride  supports  us,  when  we  succeed  it  betrays  up. 

Tears  are  as  dew  which  moistens  the  earth,  and 
renews  its  vigour.  Remorse  has  none ;  it  is  a 
volcano,  vomiting  forth  lava  which  burns  and  de- 
stroys. 

The  roost  exuberant  encomiast  turns  easily  into 
the  most  invererate  censor. 

Reason  is  the  flower  of  the  spirit,  and  its  fra- 
grance is  Liberty  and  Knowledge. 

Next  to  the  lightest  heart,  the  heaviest  is  apt 
to  be  the  most  cheerful. 

There  are  times  when  ndhe  of  us  would  be 
found  at  home  by  any  friend,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fear  of  being  found  out 

The  Happiest  of  pillows  is  not  that  which  Love 
first  presses ;  it  is  that  which  Death  has  frowned 
on  and  passed  over.  t 
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BRXNG  BACK  MY  FLOWERS. 

**  Bring  back  my  Flowers  I**  said  a  rosy  child, 

As  she  played  by  the  streamlet^s  side, 
And  cast  down  wreaths  of  the  flowerets  wild, 

On  the  ever-hurrying  tide. 
But  the  stream  flowed  on,  and  her  treasures  bore 

To  the  £Eir^>£f  sparkling  sea, 
To  return  to  the  place  of  their  birth  no  more. 

Though  she  cried  "  Come  back  to  me. 
Ye  fiurest  gems  of  these  forest  bowers ; 
Ob,stream  I  bright  stream!  bring  back  my  flowers.** 

"  Bdng  b^k  my  flowers  I"  said  a  noble  youth, 

As  he  mournfully  stood  alone. 
And  sadly  thousrht  on  the  broken  truth 

Of  a  heart  that  was  once  his  own, — 
Of  a  light  that  shone  on  his  lifers  young  day, 

As  brilliant  as  man  e*er  knew, — 
Of  a  lore  that  his  reason  had  led  astray. 

And  to  him  was  no  longer  true. 
"  Return,"  he  cried,  "  life's  brightest  hours  ;— 
Oh,  stream  of  Time  1  bring  back  my  flowers." 

"  Bring  back  my  Flowers  I"  a  mother  sighed. 

O'er  the  graTe  where  her  infimt  slept ; 
And  where  in  her  stubbornness  and  pride, 

She  her  tearful  vigils  kept 
••  Oh,  why  does  the  cruel  hand  of  Death 

Seek  victims  so  fav  as  she  ? 
Oh,  why  are  the  loved  ones  of  others  left, 

While  mine  is  thus  snatched  from  me? 
Who  gave  to  thee,  Death,  such  cruel  powers? 
Oh,  grave !  dark  grave  I  bring  back  my  flowers." 

«•  Bring  back  my  Flowers!"  said  a  grey-haired  man, 

For  the  friends  of  his  youth  were  fled  ; 
vAnd  those  he  had  love<Wnd  cherished  most 

Were  slumbering  with  the  dead. 
But  a  fiuth  in  his  God  still  cheered  him  on. 

Though  the  present  was  dark  and  drear, 
For  he  knew  that  in  Heaven  he'd  meet  again 

The  friends  upon  earth  so  dear. 
•*  Come,  Death  I"  he  cried,  **  for  hi  Eden's  bowen 
Our  God  will  restore  our  long  lost  flowers." 


We  should  not  be  too  niggardly  in  our  praise, 
for  men  will  do  more  to  support  a  character  than 
to  raise  one. 

Crimes  sometimes  shock  us  too  much ;  vices 
almost  always  to  little. 

FiAe  sensibilities  are  like  woodbines,  delightful 
luxuries  of  beauty  to  twine  around  a  solid,  up- 
right stem  of  understanding,  but  very  poor  things 
if  unsustained  by  strength,  they  are  left  to  creep 
along  the  ground.  « 

The  vicious  reproving  vice  is  the  raven 
chldTng  blackness. 


BLANK  BABIES  IN  PARIS. 

The  Foundlings  of  Paris  arc  an  ancient  com- 
manity.  For  upwards  of  four  hundred  years^ 
they  have  been  the  object  of  legislative  enact- 
ments. Their  earliest  protectors  were  the 
clergy ;  and  it  was  to  the  Bishop  of  Paris  and 
the  Chapter  of  Notre  Dame  that  they  were 
indebted  for  their  first  asylum.  As  an  hos- 
pital for  theur  reception  a  building  was 
assigned  them  at  the  portTEv^que,  which 
was  called  Maison  de  la  Creche;  the  w(tfd 
erechs  origmally  signifying  crib  or  manger 
only,  but  now  employed  to  designate  the  gene- 
ral reception-room  in  the  present  hospitaL— 
That  the  ncwly-bom  children  who  were 
deserted  by  their  parents  might  not  peridi 
from  exposure  in  the  public  streets,  a  large 
cradle  was  established  within  liie  Cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame,  accessible  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  or  night,  in  which  inputs  were  placed, 
there  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  pious. — 
This  cradle  was  in  existence  as  early  as  four- 
teen hundred  and  thirty  one,  for  in  that  year 
died  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  the  queen  of  Charies 
the  Sixth  of  Franco— one  of  the  mosi  unnatu- 
ral mothers  and  one  of  the  worst  of  wives — 
who  bequeathed  to  the  Foundlings  the  enor- 
mous legacy  of  eight  francs. 

Besides  being  the  recipients  of  casual  charity 
the  Foundlings  of  Paris  had  a  claim  upon  tlK 
High  Justiciaries  of  the  capital,  all  of  them 
ecclesiastics;  who,  according  to  old  usage, 
were  bound  to  contribute  towards  their  main- 
tenance .  These  spiritual  nobles  were,  how- 
ever, too  much  under  the  influence  of  earthly 
considerations  to  perform  then*  duties  fiiith- 
fully;  and,  gradually  stinting  their  donadons, 
finally  withheld  them  altogether.  This  was 
the  occasion  of  much  litigation ;  which  was 
finally  compromised  by  annual  payments 
being  compounded  for  by  the  making  over  two 
houses  on  the  Port  Saint  Landry,  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  Cathedral. 

Poorly  paid,  and  having  no  sympathy  fw 
their  charge,  the  servants  of  the  esiablishment 
of  the  Port  Saint  Landry  turned  the  miserable 
little  orphans  to  their  own  profit  Street  beg- 
gars wanting  a  new-bom  child  wherewith  to 
move  the  sensibility  of  the  public,  procured 
one,  at  the  Port  Saint  Landry.  If  a  nurse 
requu*ed  a  child  to  replace  one  that  through 
her  negligence  might  have  died,  the  substitute 
was  ready  at  the  Port  Saint  Landry.  If  a 
witch  needed  an  infant  for  sacrifice,  she  ob- 
tained one  at  the  Port  Saint  Landry.  The 
price  of  a  child  in  that  establishment  was  just 
twenty  sous  ! 

This  revolting  traffic  became  a  crying  scan- 
dal, even  in  the  city  of  cut-purse  nobles  and 
cut-throat  citizens;  and  it  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  celebrated  philanthropist  Vincent 
de  Paul.  His  first  attempt  to  provide  the 
Foundlings  with  a  better  home  consisted  in  his 
procuring  for  them  a  new  hospital  near  the 
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gate  of  Saint  Victor.  This  was  in  the  year 
sixteen  hundred  and  thirty  eight.  He  placed 
the  new  establishment  under  the  care  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity ;  who,  moved  by  an 
appeal  which  he  made  to  them,  lent  them- 
selves  to  the  good  work ;  not  veir  eflfectually 
however,  at  first ;  for  the  funds  for  the  main 
tenance  of  the  children — whose  numbers  fast 
increased — provine  wholly  insufficient,  the 
administrators  had  recourse  to  a  detestable 
expedient;  they  chose  by  lot  the  children 
that  were  to  be  provided  for,  and  the  re'^idue 
were  allowed  to  die  for  want  of  food !  When 
Vincent  de  Paul  learned  this,  he  assembled  the 
ladies  who  had  placed  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  establishment,  and  earnestly  besought 
them  to  consider  the  poor  Foundl  ings  in  the 
light  of  their  own  children.  His  eloquent 
pleading  prevailed.  But  he  did  not  stop  here ; 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  King ;  and  eventu- 
ally, the  Parliament  of  Paris  issued  a  decree, 
by  which  the  High  Justiciaries  were  compelled 
to  pay  an  annual  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  francs 
toward  the  mainterance  of  the  Foundlings; 
and  a  house  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  ground  attached  to  it, 
was  bought  to  serve  as  a  permanent  place  of 
asylum  for  the  unfortunate  children. 

Before  this  last  settlement  was  made,  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  died.  But  the  impulse  which  he 
had  originated  never  afterwards  flagged.  In 
the  midst  of  his  magnificence,  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth issued  an  edict,  dated  June,  sixteen 
hundred  and  seventy,  in  which  was  recognised 
the  truth  that  **  there  is  no  duty  more  natural 
nor  more  conformable  to  Christian  piety,  than 
to  take  care  of  poor  children  who  are  aban- 
doned, and  whose  weakness  and  misfortune 
alike  render  them  worthy  of  compassion ;" 
and  six  years  later,  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria, 
the  wife  of  the  magnificent  monarch,  laid  the 
first  stone  of  a  new  and  spacious  edifice  for 
the  Foundlings  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine, 
to  which  a  church  was  attached.  This  exam- 
ple having  been  set,  there  was  no  lack,  in 
that  courUy  age,  of  noble  imitators,  and  large 
endowments  were  made  by  chancellors  and 
presidents,  and  others  high  in  authority.  It 
was  quite  time;  for,  in  a  ratio  that  far 
exceeded  the  increase  of  population  of  Paris, 
the  number  of  ^/anta  trot/cea  wasaugmentea 
When  Vincent  de  Paul  first  took  up  their 
cause  in  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  the 
Foundlings  numbered  three  hundred  and 
twelve ;  but,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  they  had  multipled  to  the  extent  of 
seventeen  hundred  and  thirty  eight  Mon- 
sieur Delaure  took  considerable  pains  to  show 
(in  his  well  known  History  of  Paris)  that 
during  anarchical  periods,  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital received  the  greatest  number  of  in- 
mates. 

During  the  Republic,  in  consequence  of  the 
vast  disproportion  between  the  children  who 
were  deposited  and  those  who  survived,  seve- 1 


ral  stringent  laws  were  enacted.  One  of 
these,  dated  the  thirtieth  Ventose,  year  five 
(March  twenty-second,  seventeen  hundred  and 
ninety-seven)contain€d  amongst  other  articles 
a  decree  obliging  all  nurses  who  had  the  care 
of  Foundlings  to  appear  every  three  months 
before  the  agent  of  their  commune,  and  certify- 
that  the  children  confided  to  them  had  been 
treated  with  humanity.  Those  who  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  up  Foundlings  till  they 
reached  the  age  of  twelve  years  were  rewarded 
with  a  present  of  fifty  francs. 

Amongst  the  sights  of  Paris  at  the 
present  day,  the  Foundling  Hospital  is  not  the 
least  attractive.  But  to  look  for  the  building 
where  we  last  left  it,  in  the  Faubourg  Saint 
Antoine,  wou'd  be  lost  labor;  neither  does  a 
subsidiary  asylum  which  was  established  at 
the  comer  of  the  square  (called  the  Parvis) 
of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  still  exist  — 
Both,  in  fact,  were  combined  into  one,  and 
their  inmates  transferred  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  to  the  premises  in  the  Rue  d'Enfer, 
originally  occupied  by  the  Oratory  where  the 
priests  of  that  congregation  performed  their 
noviciate.  This  "Street  of  the  Infernal 
Regions**  owes  its  present  designation  to  this 
simple  cause ;  the  street  of  Saint  Jaques, 
which  runs  parallel  to  it  and  occupies  higher 
ground,  was  formerly  called  the  Via  Superior 
(upper  road),  and  the  Rue  d^Enfer,  its  lower 
neighbor,  Via  Inferior ;  a  poetical  imagina- 
tion soon  made  the  corruption. 

We  are  not  at  all  indebted,  for  our  know- 
ledge of  the  preceeding  facts,  to  the  very  ex- 
cellent Sister  of  Charity  who  accompanied  us 
over  the  Hospice  des  Enfans  TrouvSs  when 
last  we  paid  a  visit  to  that  establishment ; 
but  what  she  did  relate  may  serve  in  some 
measure  to  show  what  is  its  present  con- 
dition. When  the  moment  comes  we  shall  let 
her  speak  for  herself ;  but  our  own  impres- 
sions nmst  first  of  all  be  recorded. 

Before  we  reached  the  Hospital  we  had 
passed  the  previous  half-hour  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Luxembourg ;  and,  although  the  flowers 
are  not  so  fine  nor  the  company  so  gay,  as  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  lival  parterres  and  avenues 
of  the  Tuileries,  both  were  brilliant  enough 
to  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dull,  deserted 
flowerless  street  which  bears  the  redoubtable 
name  already  mentioned.  It  lay  before  us, 
grey,  blank,  and  dreary,  with  nothin«r  to  re- 
lieve the  monotony  of  its  general  aspect  but 
an  inscription  over  the  gateway  of  a  building 
on  the  right  hand  side,  informing  us  that  there 
stood  the  "  Hospice  des  Enfans  Trouv^a"  If 
the  site  had  been  selected  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  being  out  of  the  way,  where  no 
witnesses  might  see  the  trembling  mother 
deposit' her  new-bom  child,  it  could  not  have 
been  managed  better.  As  we  drew  near  the 
entrance  a  further  indication  of  the  purposes 
of  the  building  was  visible  in  the  words  ^ 
"Panier  des  Enfans,"  very  legibly  inscribed^ 
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on  what  seemed  to  be  the  lid  of  a  letter-box 
let  into  the  wall,  but  which,  on  being  raised 
— for  it  is  never  fastened— proved  to  be  the 
children's  basket,  the  Umr  or  turning-box  of 
the  establishment.  In  obedience  to  a  heavy 
single  knock — there  is  a  b^U  handle  beside 
the  turning-box,  but  that  was  not  for  our  use 
having  no  infant  to  deposit — the  wicket  door 
opened  with  the  customary  squeak  of  thec<^r- 
don^  and  we  were  admitted.  Gould  we  see 
the  Hospital  ?  Willingly  ;  would  wo  obligj 
the  portress  by  walking  into  the  little  office 
on  the  led  hand,  by  putting  down  our  names 
in  a  register  there,  and  by  depositing  a  franc 
apiece  towards  the  general  funds  of  the  asy- 
lum? All  these  things  we  did  with  great 
pleasure,  and  the  portress  then  rang  a  bell,  in 
obedience  to  which  summons  a  Sister  of 
Charity  made  her  appear  inco  from  a  door 
in  the  quadrangle,  and  \vu  were  consigned  to 
her  care  to  be  conducted  over  the  building. 
She  was  a  quiet,  grave,  motherly  woman,  m'v  h 
evidently  only  one  ohject  in  her  thoughts — 
the  duties  of  her  profession.  The  Sisters  of 
Charily  soon  learn  what  those  duties  are,  and 
never  fail  in  the  performance  of  them.  Sister 
Petionille — that^  she  said,  was  her  name — 
conducted  us  across  the  courtyard  to  the 
door  from  whence  she  had  issued,  and  to- 
gether we  ascended  a  lofty  stair  case,  and 
passed  into  a  tolerably  large  room.  This  was 
the  salle  a  manner,  but  it  was  empty  just 
then ;  so  we  proceeded  to  the  next  apartment 
the  "day  room"  of  the  establishment,  where 
we  found  about  twelve  or  thirteen  children, 
all,  we  were  told,  under  two  years  of  age,  some 
of  whom  were  in  cradles,  and  the  rest  in  the 
arms  of  the  nurses. 

"  These  are  the  little  sick  ones,"  said  Sister 
Petronille,  "  who  are  not  kept  in  the  infirma- 
ries, but,  for  all  that,  require  constant 
attendance.  Those  who  suffer  from  graver 
maladies  are  in  separatejwards  under  the  care 
of  the  doctors,  who  come  constantly  to  see 
them." 

"And  the  healthy  children,  where  are 
they  ?"  we  enquired. 

A  faint  smile  passed  over  Sister  Petronille^s 
pale  features. 

"God  De  thanked  I"  she  replied;  "they  are 
all  safe  in  the  country.  It  was  only  yesterday 
that  »vc  sent  away  the  last  batch,  all  strong 
and  hearty,  and  likely  to  live,  if  God  permits 
them." 

"And  these  little  ones?" 

"  Ah  I"  she  sighed,  "  some  of  these  too 
may  go  one  day  into  the  country,  we  hope. 
But  It  is  not  probable  that  all  will ;  for  they 
are  very  tender,  and  require  careful  nurs- 
ing." 

•  "Then,  are  there  none  but  the  sick  left 
here  in  Paris  ?" 

"On  the  contrary;  downstairs  there  are 
plenty;  but  they  are  the  youngest:  you  will 
see  them  presently." 


From  the  "day-room"  we  retraced  oar 
steps  to  the  landing  place  at  the  head  of  the 
staircase,  and  entered  a  long  corridor  whidi 
communicated  with  four  general  wards  or 
infirmaries  devoted  to  such  of  the  children  as 
were  under  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  or 
were  affected  by  ophthalmia  or  moa8le&  It 
was  not  possible  that  anything  could  be  more 
neatly  arranged  than  the  white-curtained  cots 
which  held  the  little  sufferers,  nor  was  there 
a  token  of  pain  or  restlesness  that  escaped  the 
nuriiing  sisters  who  remained  in  the  rooms  to 
watch  over  them. 

"  And  do  many  of  these  die?"  we  asked. 

"  Alas,  yes  I"  answered  our  guide  sorrow- 
fully; "you  see  thev  are  principally  the 
children  of  people  who  are  the  victims  of 
poverty  and  sickness;  and  a  great  number 
bring  with  them  the  seeds  of  the  disease  of 
which  they  afterwards  die.  The  doctors  study 
the  cases  closely,  and  give  to  them  all  their 
attention;  but  the  hereditary  malady  is  too 
often  stronger  than  their  skill." 

"  Do  you  know  the  proportion  between  the 
numbers  lost  and  saved. 

"  It  varies  of  course :  for  there  are  maladies 
belonging  to  children  which  are  more  severe 
at  some  times  than  at  others ;  b  it  the  general 
average  throughout  the  hospital  is  very  nearly 
one  death  in  four." 

"  And  how  many  are  admitted  in  the  course 
of  the  year?" 

This  varied  also,  our  informant  said ;  during 
the  time  she  had  been  attached  to  the  hospi- 
tal, she  had  witnessed  a  great  change  in  that 
respect.  The  first  year  of  her  service,  there 
were  upwards  of  five  thousand  taken  in,  and, 
gradually  declining,  they  fell  in  the  course  of 
ten  years  to  a  little  more  than  three  thousand. 
Since  that  time  there  had  been  an  increase; 
and  in  th^  last  year,  for  example,  she  remem- 
bered that  the  new-comers  were  exactly  four 
thousand  and  ninety-five  There  were  received 
she  i-aid,  in  different  ways ;  the  lying-in-hospi- 
tal for  the  poor  in  the  adjoining  street,  the 
Rue  de  la  Bourbe,  ("  Mud  Street,"  and  it  well 
deserved  the  name  when  it  was  christened) 
sent  in  a  great  number ;  some  were  brought 
from  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  the  children  of 
parents  in  the  hands  of  justice ;  some  came 
from  the  hospitals  of  Paris ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  were  abandoned  by  their  mothers. 
"  But,"  said  Sister  Petronille,anxious  to  soften 
the  meaning  oi  the  word,  "these  poor 
things  are  not  entirely  abandoned,  that  is  to 
say,  exposed,  without  any  further  thought 
being  given  to  them.  Such  might  have  been 
the  case  formerly,  when  no  certificate  of 
birth  was  necessary ;  but  whoever  is  desirous 
from  want  of  means,  of  sending  an  infant  to 
this  hospital,  must  apply  to  the  Commissary 
of  the  quarter  for  a  certificate  of  abandonment, 
so  that  it  is  known  to  the  authorities  who  they 
are  that  send ;  and  the  mothers  also^  acting 
openly,  are  more  at  ease  with  respect  to  their 
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chfldren.  We  find,  too,  that  besides  the 
certiBcates  of  the  infant's  birth  which  accom- 
panies every  deposit,  mother<(  are  careful  now 
to  add  some  particulars — either  of  name  or 
personal  description — by  which,  if  circum- 
stances should  permit  them,  they  may  here- 
after more  certainly  recognise  their  offspring." 

"And  are  there  any  exceptions  to  this 
latter  practice  ?" 

"Seldom  or  ever,  in  Paris  itself;  but  of  the 
number  bom  outride  the  walls,  perhaps  a 
hundred  in  the  year,  and  these — we  judge 
from  Tarious  circumstances,  but  chiefly  from 
the  linen  in  which  they  are  enveloped,  belong 
to  a  better  class  than  the  rest.  It  is  not  lor 
the  want  of  the  means  to  support  them  that 
8Qch  children  are  abandoned.  It  is  the  dre  id 
of  t;>eir  existence  being  known  that  causes  it" 

"Uave  you  any  means  of  knowing  how 
many  out  of  the  whole  amount  are  b^m  in 
wedlock?" 

The  answer — given  witb  some  natural  hesi- 
tation— was  to  the  effect,  that  amongst  four 
thousand  foundlings,  it  was  presumed  only 
two  hundred  had  "  civil  rights."  During  this 
conversation,  Sister  Petronille  had  led  us 
through  the  wards,  and  conducted  us  by 
another  staircase  to  the  ground  floor. 

"Now,"  she  said,  opening  another  door, 
"you  will  see  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
establishment" 

This  was  the  "  GrMie^^  or  general  reception 
room.  It  was  filled,  or  seemed  to  be  full  of 
infants  of  the  tenderest  age;  there  were 
between  seventy  and  eighty  altogether.  They 
wore  a  kind  of  uniform — that  is  to  say,  there 
was  a  sort  of  uniformity  in  their  costume — all 
being  <^othed  in  pink  check  nifrhtgowns,  and 
swathed  with  linen  bands,  like  mummies  on 
a  very  small  scale ;  unlike  mummies,  however 
their  little  tongues  were  not  tied.  To  soothe 
their  pains  and  calm  their  heavy  troubles,  tiie 
nurses  were  assiduously  engaged,  some  in 
rocking  them  to  sleep  in  their  cradles ;  others, 
in  administering  to  such  as  were  strong 
enough  to  sit  upright  that  beveiage  which  is, 
in  France,  the  universal  remedy,  whether  in 
old  age  or  infancy.  It  was  neither  the  wine 
nor  the  garlic  which  helped  to  make  a  man  of 
Henri  Quatre,  nor  the  symbolical  "tyre- 
largiot  ^  which  was  given  to  the  great  Gar- 
gantua  immediately  after  his  birth-  as  Rabe- 
lais relates — but  simple  eau  sucH^  poured  out 
of  the  long  spout  of  a  china  tea-pot.  Wt- 
know  that  "  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is 
incUned ;"  so,  in  all  probability,  it  is  on  ac- 
count of  their  early  introduction  to  sugar 
and  water,  that  Frenchmen  manifest,  through - 
OQt  their  lives,  so  marked  a  propensity  for  the 
drink  that  neither  cheers  nor  inebriates. 

But  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the 
Orkhe  was  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  where, 
directly  in  front  of  a  blazing  fire,  on  an  inclined 
plane,  covered  with  a  mattress  about  the  size 
of  the  stage   of  Mr.  Simpson's  Marionette 


Theatre,  lay  seven  or  eight  little  obiects  all  in 
a  row,  who  might  have  passed  for  the  Marion- 
ettes themselves  only  they  were  much  smallery 
were  anything  but  gaily  attired,  and  were  m 
great  deal  too  tightly  swathed  to  stir  a  single 
peg,  whereas  the  amusing  puppets  of  the 
Lowther  Arcade — but  all  the  world  is  familiar 
with  the  flexibility  and  grace  of  theii^  move- 
ments— But  whatever  they  looked  like,  those 
infants,  who  were  the  latest  arrivals,  were 
certainly  the  most  comfortable  lot  in  the  apart- 
ment, and,  contrasting  their  passive  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fire  whose  influence  they  felt  with 
the  screams  of  the  victims  of  eau  merie^ 


-the  philosophical  beholdor 


Sighed  for  their  sakes  that  they  should  e'er  grow  older  " 
Young  as  they  were,  however,  it  would 
have  been  a  difficult  matter  to  say  which  was 
the  youngest,for  every  second  hour  throughout 
the  four-and-twenty  brought  a  new  comer. 
One  of  these  arrivals  happened  while  we  were 
on  the  spot  We  heard  a  bell  ring,  and  at 
the  same  time  saw  a  Sister  of  Charity  leave 
the  apartment  In  a  few  minutes  she  return- 
ed, carrying  something  in  a  flannel  bag,  from 
which  issued  the  semblance  of  a  small  Swedish 
turnip  of  a  pinky  yellowish  hue.  This  was 
the  head  of  a  child,  and  when  the  contents 
of  the  bag  were  gently  turned  out  on  a  blanket, 
they  proved  to  he  the  remainder  of  a  male 
infant  ju«t  deposited.  It  was  immediately 
submitted  to  the  process  of  weighing,  the  test 
which  generally  decides  the  infant's  chance  of 
life.  The  arbiter  of  its  destiny  was  a  six 
pound  weijrht,  and  we  were  very  sorry  to  see 
that  the  Foundling  kicked  the  beam.  But 
though  the  odds  were  against  it,  the  nurse  to 
whose  care  it  was  confided  omitted  no  pre- 
caution that  mijrht  prolong  its  existence.  It 
was  clothed  and  swathed  like  the  rest,  and 
was  assigned  the  warmest  place  on  the  mat- 
tress; and  as  we  lefl  the  Creche^  Sister 
Petronille,  whose  organ  of  hope  was  very 
strongly  developed,  expressed  her  belief  that 
it  would  survive,  for  she  had  seen  smaller, 
children  than  that  who  had  turned  out  some- 
thing qiite  astonishing  both  as  to  size  and 
strength. 

We  now  took  leave  of  our  guiJe,  who  with 
some  difficulty  was  made  to  accept  a  small 
gratuity,  and  returned  to  the  gates  of  the 
hospital.  But  before  we  were  let  out  the*  por- 
tress suggested  that  we  might  be  curious  to 
see  the  registry  of  arrivals  in  the  office,  the 
blank  baby  having  just  been  entered.  We 
did  so,  and  read  the  following  personal  descrip- 
tion (dgnalement)  : — "October  4,  185  .  No. 
9.  A  male  child ;  newly  born  ;  weakly  and 
very  small ;  ticket  round  the  neck  with  the 
name  of  Gustave ;  coarse  linen ;  i-ed  stain  on 
the  left  shoulder;  no  other  mark." 

These  are  the  credentials  neceessary  for 
the  candidates  for  admission  to  the    Paris 
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MY  FRENCH  MASTER 

My  father^s  house  was  in  the  country,  seven 
miles  away  from  the  nearest  town.  He  had 
been  an  oflBcer  in  the  navy ;  but,  as  he  had 
met  with  some  accident  that  would  disable  him 
from  ever  serving  again,  he  gave  up  his  com- 
miision  andretireU  on  his  half-pay.  He  had  a 
small  private  fortupe,  and  my  mother  had  not 
been  penniless ;  so  he  purchased  a  house  and 
ten  or  twelve  acres  of  land,  and  set  himself  up 
as  an  amateur  farmer  on  a  very  small  scale. 
My  mother  rejoiced  over  the  very  small  scale 
of  his  operations ;  and  when  my  father  regret- 
ted, as  he  did  very  often,  that  no  more  land 
was  ta  be  purchased  in  the  neighbourhood,  I 
could  see  her  setting  herself  a  sum  in  her  head. 
"  If  on  t\f  elve  acres  he  manages  to  lose  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  what  would  be  our  loss  on 
a  hundred  and  fifty  ?"  But  when  my  father  was 
pushed  hard  on  the  subject  of  the  money  he 
spent  in  his  sailor-like  farming,  he  had  one 
constant  retreat: 

"  Think  of  the  health  and  the  pleasure  we 
all  of  us  taste  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fields 
around  us !  It  is  something  for  us  to  do  and 
to  look  forward  to  every  day.**  And  this  was 
so  true  that  as  long  as  my  father  confined  him- 
self to  these  arguments,  my  mother  left  him 
unmolested :  but  to  strangers  he  was  a  little 
apt  to  enlarge  on  the  returns  his  farm  brought 
him  in ;  and  he  had  often  to  pull  up  in  his 
statements  when  he'  caught  the  warning 
glance  of  my  mother's  eye,  showing  him  that 
she  was  not  so  much  absorbed  in  her  own 
conversation  as  to  bS  deaf  to  his  voice.  But 
as  for  the  happiness  that  arose  out  of  our 
mode  of  life — that  was  not  to  be  calculated  by 
tens  or  hundreds  of  pounds.  There  were 
only  two  of  us,  my  sister  and  myself;  and  my 
mother  imdertook  the  greater  part  of  our 
education.  "We  helped  her  in  her  household 
cares  during  part  of  the  morning ;  then  came 
an  old-fashioned  routine  of  lessons,  such  as 
she  herself  had  learnt  when  a  girl : — Gold- 
smith's "  Historv  of  England,"  Rollin's  "Anci- 
ent History,"  Lindley  Murray's  Grammar, 
and  plenty  of  sewing  and  stitching. 

My  mother  used  sometimes  to  sigh,  and  wish 
that  she  could  buy  us  a  piano,  and  teach  us 
what  little  music  she  knew ;  but  many  of  my 
dear  father's  habits  were  expensive — at  least 
for  a  person  possessed  of  no  larger  an  income 
than  he  had.  Besides  the  quiet  and  unsus- 
pected drain  of  his  agricultural  pursuits,  he 
was  of  a  social  turn ;  enjoying  the  dinners  to 
which  he  was  invited  by  his  more  affluent 
neighbours;  and  especially  delighted  in  re- 
turning them  the  compliment,  and  giving 
them  choice  little  entertainments,  which  would 
have  been  yet  more  frequent  in  their  recur- 
rence than  they  were,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
my  mother's  prudence.  But  we  never  were 
able  to  purchase  the  piano;  it  required  a 
greater  outlay  of  ready  money  than  we  ever 


I  dare  say  we  should  have  grown 
up  ignorant  of  any  language  but  oar  own,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  my  father's  social  habks, 
which  led  to  our  learning  French  in  a  very 
unexpected  manner.  He  and  my  mother  went 
to  dine  with  General  Ashburton,  one  of  tiie 
forest-rangers ;  and  there  they  met  with  tn  ' 
emigrant  gentleman,  a  Monsieur  de  Chalabre, 
who  had  escaped  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and 
at  terrible  peril  to  his  life ;  and  was,  conse- 
quently, in  our  small  forest-circle,  a  great  Hon, 
and  a  worthy  cause  of  a  series  of  dinner  parties. 
His  first  entertainer.  General  Ashburton,  had 
known  him  in  France,  under  very  different 
circumstances ;  and  he  was  not  yet  prepared 
for  the  quiet  and  dignified  request  made  by 
his  guest,  oile  afternoon  after  M.  de  Chalalve 
had  been  about  a  fortnight  in  the  forest,  that 
the  General  would  recommend  him  as  a  French 
teacher,  if  he  could  conscientiously  do  so. 

To    the  General's   remonstrances   M.  de 
Chalabre  smilingly  replied,  by  an  assurance 
that  his  assumption  of  his  new  occupaticm 
could  only  be  for  a  short  time ;  that  the  good 
cause  would — muU  triumph.    It  was  before 
the  fatal  January  twenty-first,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three ;  and  then,  still  smiling, 
he  strengthened  his  position  by  quoting  mno- 
merable  instances  out  of  the  classics,  of  heroes 
and  patriots,  generab  and  commanders,  who 
had  been  reduced  by  Fortune's  frolics  to  adopt 
some  occupation  far  below  their  original  one. 
He  closed  his    sp^ch  with  informing  the 
General  that,  relying  upon  his  kindness  in 
acting  as  referee,  he  had  taken^  lodgings  for  a 
few  months  at  a  small  farm  which  was  in  the 
centre   of  our  forest  circle  of  acquaintance. 
The  General  was  too  thoroughly  a  gentleman 
to  say  anything  more  than  that  he  should  be 
most  happy  to  do  whatever  he  could  to  for- 
ward M.   d^  Chalabre's  plans;  and  as  my 
father  was  the  first  person  whom  he  met  with 
after  this  conversation,  it  was  announced  to 
us,  on  the  very  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
it  had  taken  place,  that  we  were  forthwith  to 
learn  French ;  and  I  verily  believe  that,  if  my 
father  could  have  persuaded  my  mother  to 
join  him,  we  should  have  formed  a  French 
class  of  father,   mother,  and  two  head  of 
daughters,  so  touched  had  my  father  been  by 
the  General's  account  of  M.  de  Chalabre's 
present  desires,  as  compared  with  the  high 
estate  from  which  he  had  fallen.  Accordingly, 
we  were  installed  in  the  dignity  of  his  firet 
French  pupils.    My  father  was  anxious  that 
we  should  have  a  lesson  every  other  day, 
ostensibly  that  we  might  get  on  all  the  more 
speedily,  but  really  that  ho  might  have  a 
larger  quarterly  bill  to  pay ;  at  any  rate  until 
M.  de  Chalabre  had  more  of  his  time  occupied 
with    instruction.     But  my  mother  gently 
interfered,  and  calmed  her  husband  down  into 
two  lessons  a  week,  which  was,  she  said,  as 
much  as  we  could  manage.    Those  happy 
lessons!  I  remember  them  now,  at  the  dia* 
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tinoe  of  more  than  fifty  years.  "Our  house 
was  sitaated  on  the  edge  of  the  forest ;  our 
fields  were,  in  fact,  cleared  out  of  it.  It  was 
not  good  land  for  clover ;  but  ray  father  would 
always  sow  one  particular  field  with  clover- 
seed,  because  my  mother  was  so  fond  of  the 
fragrant  scent  m  her  evening  walks,  and 
through  this  a  foot-path  ran  which  led  into 
the  forest. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond — a  walk  on  the 
soft  tine  springy  tur^  and  under  the  long 
low  branches  of  the  beech  trees, — and  we 
arrived  at  the  old  red-brick  farm  where  M.  de 
Chalabre  was  lodging.  Not  that  we  went 
there  to  take  our  lessons;  that  would  have 
been  an  offence  to  his  spirit  of  politeness ; 
but  as  my  father  and  mother  were  his  nearest 
neighbours,  there  was  a  constant  interchange 
of  small  messages  and  notes,  which  we  little 
riris  were  only  too  happy  to  take  to  our  dear 
M.  de  Chalabre.  Moreover,  if  our  lessons 
with  my  mother  were  ended  pretty  early,  she 
would  say — "  You  have  been  good  girls ;  now 
you  may  run  to  the  high  point  in  the  clover- 
field,  and  see  if  M.  de  Chalabre  is  coming  i  and 
if  he  is  you  may  walk  with  him;  but  take 
care  and  give  him  the  cleanest  part  of  the 
path,  for  you  know  he  does  not  like  to  dirty 
his  boots." 

This  was  all  very  well  in  theory ;  but,  like 
many  theories,  the  difficulty  was  to  put  it  in 
practice.  If  we  slipped  to  the  side  of  the  path 
where  the  water  lay  longest,  he  bowed  and 
retreated  behind  ns  to  a  still  wetter  place, 
leaving  the  clean  part  for  us ;  yet  when  we 
got  home  his  polished  boots  would  be  without 
a  speck,  while  our  shoes  were  covered  with 
mud. 

Another  little  ceremony  which  we  had  to 
get  accustomed  to,  was  his  habit  of  taking  ofi" 
his  hat  as  we  approached,  and  walking  by  us 
holding  it  in  his  hand.  To  be  sure,  he  wore 
a  wig  delicately  powdered,  frizzed,  and  tied 
in  a  queue  behind ;  but  we  had  always  a  feel- 
ing that  he  would  catch  cold,  and  that  he  wa^ 
doing  us  too  great  an  honour,  and  that  he  did 
not  fciow  how  old,  or  rather  how  young  we 
were,  until  one  day  we  saw  him  (far  aWay 
from  our  house)  hand  a  countrywoman  over 
a  stile  with  the  same  kind  of  dainty  courteous 
politeness,  lifting  her  basket  of  eggs  over 
first ;  and  then  taking  up  the  silk  lined  lapel 
of  his  coat,  he  spread  it  on  the  palm  of  his 
hand  for  her  to  rest  her  fingersupon ;  instead 
of  which,  she  took  his  small  white  hand  in 
her  plump  vigorous  gripe,  and  leant  her  full 
weight  upon  him.  He  carried  her  basket  for 
her  as  far  as  their  roads  lay  together;  and 
firom  that  time  wo  were  less  shy  in  receiving 
his  courtesies,  perceiving  that  he  considertd 
them  as  deference  due  to  our  sex,  however 
old  or  young,  or  rich  or  poor.  So,  as  I  said, 
we  came  down  from  the  clover  field  in  rather 
attately  manner,  and  through  the  wicket  gate 
that  opened  into  our  garden,  which  was  as 


rich  in  its  scents  of  varied  kinds  as  the  clover 
field  had  been  in  its  one  pure  fragrance.  My 
mother  would  meet  us  here ;  an<!  somehow 
— our  life  was  passed  as  mu6h  out  of  doors 
as  in-doors,  both  winter  and  summer — 
we  seemed  to  have  our  French  lessons 
more  frequently  in  the  garden  than  in 
the  house ;  for  there  was-  a  sort  of  arbour  on 
the  lawn  near  the  drawing-room  window  to 
which  we  tdways  found  it  easy  to  carry  a 
table  and  chairs,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  lesson 
paraphernalia,  if  my  mother  did  not  prohibit 
a  lesson  al  fresco. 

M.  de  Chalabre  wore,  as  a  sort  of  morning  • 
costume,  a  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches  au 
made  of  a  kind  of  coarse  grey  cloth,  which  he 
had  bought  in  the  neighbourhood ;  his  three- 
cornered  hat  wa^rushed  to  a  nicety,  his  wig 
sat  as  no  one^s  else  did.  (My  faUier's  was 
always  awry.)  And  the  only  thing  wanting 
to  his  costume  when  he  came  was  a  flower. 
Sometimes  I  fiincied  he  purposely  omitted 
gathering  one  of  the  roses  that  clustered  up 
the  farm-house  in  which  he  lodged,  in  order 
to  afford  my  mother  the  pleasure  of  culling 
her  choicest  carnations  and  roses  to  make  him 
up  his  nosegay,  or  "posy  "  as  he  liked  to  call 
it ;  he  had  picked  up  that  pretty  country  word 
and  adopted  it  as  an  especial  favourite, 
dwelling  on  the  first  Syllable  with  all  the  lan- 
guid softness  of  an  Italian  accent  Many  a 
time  have  Mary  and  I  tried  to  say  it  like  him; 
we  did  so  admire  his  way  of  spei^king. 

Once  seated  round  the  table,  whether  in 
the  house  or  out  of  jt,  we  were  bound  to 
attend  to  our  lessons ;  and  somehow  he  made 
us  perceive  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  same 
chivalrous  code  that  made"  him  so  helpful  to 
the  helpless,  to  enforce  the  slightest  clahn  of 
duty  to  the  full.  No  half  prepared  lessons  for 
him  !  The  patience  and  the  resource  with 
which  he  illustrated  and  enforced  every  pre- 
cept ;  the  untiring  gentleness  with  which  he 
made  our  stubborn  English  tongues  pronounce, 
and  mispronounce,  and  repronounce  certain 
words ;  above  all,  the  sweetness  of  temper 
which  never  varied,  were  such  as  I  have  never 
seen  equalled.  If  we  wondered  at  these  qua- 
lities when  we  were,  children,  how  much 
greater  has  been  our  surprise  at  their  exist- 
tence  since  we  have  been  grown  up,  and  have 
learnt  that,  until  his  emigration,  he  was  a  man 
of  rapid  and  impulsive  action,  with  the  im- 
perfect education  implied  in  the  circumstance 
that  at  fifteen  he  was  a  sous-liei^tenant.in  the 
Queen's  regiment,  and  must,  consequently, 
have  had  to  apply  himself  hard  and  conscien- 
tiously to  master  the  language  which  he  had 
in  after-Kfe  to  teach. 

Twice  we  had  holidays  to  suit  his  sad 
convenience.  Ilolidays  with  us  were  not 
at  Christmas  and  Midsummer,  Easter  and  % 
Michaelmas.  If  my  mother  was  unusually 
busy,  we  had  what  we  called  a  holiday; 
though,  in  reality,  it  involved  harder  work 
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than  our  regular  lessons;  but  we  fetched 
and  carried,  and  ran  errands,  and  became 
rosy  and  dusty,  and  sang  raerry  songs  in  the 
gaiety  of  our  heart&  If  the  day  was  remark 
ably  fine,  my  dear  father — whose  spiriis 
were  rather  apt  to  vary  with  the  weather — 
would  come  bursting  m  with  his  bright,  kind 
bronzed  face,  and  carry  the  day  by  storm 
with  my  mother.  **  It  was  a  shame  to  coop 
/  Buch  young  things  up  in  a  house,"  he  would 
»y,  "  when  every  other  young  animal  was 
frolicking  in  the  air  and  sunshine.  Grammar ! 
— what  was  that  but  the  art  of  arranging 
.  words? — and  he  never  saw  a  woman  but 
could  do  that  fast  enough.  Geography  ? — he 
.  would  undertake  to  teach  us  more  geography 
in  one  winter  evening,  telling  us  of  the 
countries  where  he  had  been,  with  just  a 
map  before  him,  than  we  could  learn  in  ten 
years  with  that  stupid  book,  all  full  of  hard 
words.  As  for  the  FVench — why  that  must 
be  learnt,  for  he  should  not  like  M.  de  Cba- 
labre  to  think  we  slighted  the  lessons  he 
took  so  much  pains  to  give  us ;  but  surely, 
we  could  get  up  the  earlier  to  learn  our 
French."  We  promised  by  acclamation ;  and 
my  mother — ^sometimes  smilingly,  sometimes 
reluctantly — was  alvrays  compelled  to  yield. 
And  these  were  the  usual  occasions  for  our 
holidays.  But  twice  we  had  a  fortnight's 
entire  cessition  of  French  lessons ;  once  in 
January,  and  once  in  October.  Nor  did  we 
even  see  our  dear  French  master  during  those 
periods.  We  went  several  times  to  the  top 
of  the  clover-field,  to  %2arch  the  dark  green 
outskirts  of  the  forest  with  our  busy  eyes ; 
and  if  we  could  have  seen  his  figure  in  that 
shade,  I  am  sure  we  should  have  scampered 
to  him,  forgetful  of  tne  prohibition  which 
made  the  forest  forbidden  ground.  But  we 
did  not  see  him. 

It  was  the  fashion  in  those  days  to  keep 
children  much  less  informed  than  they  are 
now  on  the  subjects  which  interest  their 
parents.  A  sort  of  hieroglyphic  or  cypher  talk 
was  used  in  order  to  conceal  the  meaning  of 
much  that  was  said,  if  children  wore  present. 
Mv  mother  was  a  proficient  in  this  way  of 
talking,  and  took,  we  fanced,  a  certain 
pleasure  in  perplexing  my  father  by  inventing 
a  new  cypher,  as  it  were,  every  day.  For 
instance,  for  some  times  I  was  called  Nfaviia, 
because  I  was  very  tall  of  my  age ;  andjuat  as 
my  father  had  begun  to  undersUnW  the 
name— and,  it  must  be  owned,  a  good  whil^ 
after  f  had  learned  to  pnck  up  my  ears  wheO-< 
ever  Martia  was  named — my  mother  suddenly 
changed  me  into  **  the  buttress,"  from  the 
habit  I  had  acquired  of  leaning  my  languid 
length  against  a  wall.  I  saw  my  father's 
perplexity  about  this  "buttress"  for  some 
days,  and  could  have  helped  him  out  of  it, 
but  I  durst  not.  And  so,  when  the  unfortu- 
nate Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  executed,  the 
newg  was  too  terrible  to  be  pat  into  plain  | 


English,  and  too  terrible  also  to  be  made 
known  to  us  children,  nor  could  we  at  once 
find  the  clue  to  the  cypher  in  which  it  was 
spoken  about  We  heard  about  "  the  Iris 
being  blown  down;"  and  saw  my  fiither's 
honest  loyal  excitement  about  it,  and  the 
quiet  reserve  which  always  betokened  some 
secret  grief  on  ray  mother's  part 

We  had  no  French  lessons ;  and  somehow 
the  poor,  battered,  storm-torn  Iris  was  to 
blame  for  this.  It  was  many  weeks  after 
this  before  we  knew  the  full  reason  of  M.  de 
Ghalabre's  deep  depression  when  he  again 
came  amongst  us :  why  he  shook  his  head 
when  my  mother  timidly  offered  him  some 
snowdrops  on  that  first  momingon  which  we 
began  lessons  again :  why  he  wore  the  deep 
mourning  of  that  day,  when  all  of  the  dress  that 
could  be  black  was  black,  and  the  white 
muslin  frills  and  rufiles  were  unstarched  and 
limp,  as  if  to  bespeak  the  very  abandonment 
of  grief  We  knew  well  enough  the  meaning 
of  the  next  hieroglyphic  announcement — "The 
wicked  cruel  boys  had  broken  oflf  the  White 
Lily's  head!"  That  beautiful  queen,  whose 
portrait  once  had  been  shown  to  us,  with  her 
blue  eyes,  and  her  fair  resolute  look,  her  pro- 
fnsion  of  lightly  powdered  hair,  her  white 
neck,  adorned  with  strings  of  pearls.  We 
could  have  cried,  if  we  had  dared,  when 
we  heard  the  transparent  mysterious  words. 
We  did  cry  at  night,  si  ting  up  in  bed, 
with  our  arms  round  each  other's  necks,  and 
vowing,  in  our  weak,  passionate,  childish 
way,  that  if  we  lived  long  enough,  that  lady's 
death  avenged  should  be.  No  one  who 
cannot  retneraber  that  time  can  tell  the 
shudder  of  horror  that  thrilled  through  the 
country  at  hearing  of  this  last  execution.  At 
the  moment,  there  was  no  time  for  any  con- 
sideratien  of  the  silent  horrors  endured  for 
centuries  by  the  people,  who  at  length  rose 
in  their  madness  against  their  rulers.  This 
last  blow  changed  our  dear  M.  de  Chalabre. 
I  never  saw  him  again  in  quite  the  same 
gaiety  of  heart  as  before  this  time.  There 
seemed  to  be  tears  very  close  behind  his 
smiles  for  ever  after.  My  father  went  to  see 
him  when  he  had  been  about  a  week  absent 
from  us — no  reason  given,  for  did  not  we,  did 
not  every  one  know  the  horror  the  sun  had 
looked  upon  I  As  soon  a-^  my  father  had  gone, 
my  mother  gave  it  in  charjre  to  us  to  make 
the  dressing  room  belonging  t?o  our  guest- 
chamber  as  much  like  a  sitting  room  as 
possible.  My  father  hoped  to  bring  back 
M;  de  Chalabre  for  a  visit  to  us ;  but  he 
would  probably  like  to  be  a  good  deal  alone ; 
and  we  might  move  every  article  of  furniture 
we  liked,  if  we  only  thought  it  would  make 
him  comfortable.- 

I  believe  General  Ashburton  had  been  on  a 
somewhat  similar  errand  to  my  father's 
before ;  but  he  had  failed.  My  father  gained 
his  point,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  in  a  very  un* 
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conscious  and  characteristic  manner.  He  had 
urged  his  invitation  on  M.  do  Chalabre,  and 
received  such  a  decided  negative  that  he  was 
hopeless,  and  quitted  the  subject.  Then 
M.  de  Chalabre  began  to  reheve  liis  heart  by 
telling  him  all  the  details:  my  father  held 
his  breath  to  listen — at  last,  his  honest  heart 
could  contain  itself  no  longer,  and  the  tears 
ran  down  his  face.  His  unaffected  sympathy 
fouched  M.  de  Chalabre  inexpressibly ;  and 
in  an  hour  after  we  saw  our  dear  French 
master  coming  down  the  clover-tield  slope, 
leaning  on  my  father's  arm,  which  he  had 
involuntarily  oflfered  as  a  support  to  one  in 
trouble — although  he  was  slightly  lame,  and 
ten  or  fifteen  years  older  than  M.  de  Chalabre. 

For  a  year  after  that  time  M.  de  Chalabre 
never  wore  any  flowers ;  and  after  that,  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  no  gay  or  coloured  rose 
or  carnation  could  tempt  him.  We  secretly 
observed  his  taste,  and  I  always  took  care  to 
bring  him  white  flowers  for  his  posy.  I 
noticed,  too,  that  on  his  left  arm,  under  his 
coat  sleeve  (sleeves  were  made  very  open 
then,)  he  always  wore  a  small  band  of  black 
crape.  He  lived  to  be  eighty  one,  but  he  had 
the  black  crape  band  on  when  he  died. 

M.  de  Chalabre  was  a  favorite  in  all  the 
forest  circle.  He  was  a  great  acquisition  to 
the  sociable  dinner  parties  that  were  per- 
petually  going  on ;  and  though  some  of  the 
fiunilies  pique  themselves  on  being  aristo- 
cratic, and  turned  up  their  noses  at  any  one 
who  had  been  engaged  in  trade,  however 
largely,  M.  de  Chalabre,  in  right  of  his  good 
bl(wd,  his  loyalty,  his  danng  **  preux  cheva- 
lier" actions,  was  ever  an  honored  guest  He 
took  his  poverty,  and  the  simple  habits  it 
enforced,  so  naturally  and  gaily,  as  a  mere 
trifling  a/xndent  of  his  li^,  about  which 
neither  concealment  or  shame  could  be  ne- 
cessary, that  the  very  servants— often  so 
much  more  pseudo-aristocratic  than  their 
masters — loved  and  respected  the  French 
gentleman,  who  perhaps  came  to  teach  in  the 
mornings,  and  in  the  evenings  made  his 
appearance  dressed  with  dainty  neatness  as 
a  dinner  guest  He  came,  lightly  prancing 
through  the  forest  mire ;  and,  in  our  little 
hall,  at  any  rate,  he  would  pull  out  a  neat 
minute  case  containing  a  blacking-brush  and 
blacking,  and  re-polish  his  boots,  speaking 
gaily,  in  his  broken  English,  to  the  footman 
all  the  time.  That  blacking  case  was  his  own 
making ;  he  had  a  genius  for  using  his  fingers. 
After  our  lessons  were  over,  he  relaxed  into 
the  fiimiliar  house  fiiend — the  merry  play 
fellow.  We  lived  far  fVom  any  carpenter  or 
joiner;  if  a  lock  was  out  of  order  M.  de 
Chalabre  made  it  right  for  us.  If  any  box 
was  wanted,  his  ingenious  fingers  had  made 
it  before  our  lesson  day.  He  turned  silk 
winders  for  my  mother,  made  a  set  of  chess- 
men for  my  fiither,  carved  an  elegant  watdi- 
case  out  of  a  rough  beef  bone— dressed  up 


I  little  cork  dolls  for  us — in  short,  as  he  said, 
I  his  heart  would  have  been  broken  but  for  his 
|joiner*s  tools.  Nor  were  his  ingenious  gifts 
employed  for  ua  alone.  The  farmer's  wife 
where  he  lodged  had  numerous  contrivances 
in  her  house  which  he  had  made.  One  par- 
ticularly whi^h  I  remember  was  a  paste- board, 
made  after  a  French  pattern,  which  would 
not  slip  about  on  a  dresser,  as  he  had  observed 
her  Knglish  paste- board  do.  Susan,  the  far- 
mer's ruddy  daughter,  had  her  work  box, 
too,  to  show  us ;  and  her  cousm  lover  had  a 
wonderful  stick,  with  an  extraordinary  demon 
head  carved  upon  it ; — all  by  M.  de  Chalabre. 
Farmer,  farmer's  wife,  Susan,  Robert,  and  all 
were  full  of  his  praises. 

We  grew  from  children  into  girls — from 
girls  into  women;  and  still  M.  de  Chalabre 
taught  on  in  the  forest ;  still  he  was  beloved 
and  honoured ;  still  no  dinner-party  within 
five  miles  was  thought  complete  without  him, 
and  ten  m\W  distance  strove  to  oflfer  him  a 
bed  sooner  than  miss  his  company.  The 
pretty  merry  Susan  of  sixteen  had  been 
jilted  by  the  faithless  Robert ;  and  was  now  a 
comely  demure  damsel  of  thirty-one  or  two; 
still  waiting  upon  M.  de  Chalabre,  and  still 
constant  in  respectfully  singing  his  praises. 
My  own  poor  mother  was  dead ;  my  sister  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  a  young  lieutenant, 
who  was  with  his  ship  in  the  Mediterranean. 
My  father  was  as  youthful  as  ever  in  heart, 
and  indeed  in  many  of  his  ways ;  only  his 
hair  was  quite  white,  and  the  old  lameness, 
was  more  frequently  troublesome  than  it  had 
been.  An  uncle  of  his  had  left  him  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  so  he  farmed  away  to  his 
heart's  content,  and  lost  an  annual  sum  of 
money  with  the  best  grace  and  the  lightest 
heart  in  the  world.  There  were  not  even  the 
gentle  reproaches  of  my  mother^s  eyes  (o  be 
dreaded  now. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  peace  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fourteen  was  declared. 
We  had  heard  so  many  and  such  contradictory 
rumours  that  we  were  inclined  to  doubt  even 
the  **  Gazette'*  at  last,  and  were  discussing 
probabilities  with  some  vehemence,  when  M, 
de  Chalabre  entered  the  room,  unannounced 
and  breathless: 

"  My  friends,  give  me  joy !"  he  said.  "  The 
Bourbons  *' — he  could  not  go  on ;  his  features, 
nay  his  very  fingers,  worked  with  agitation, 
but  he  could  not  speak.  My  father  listened 
to  relieve  him : 

"  We  have  heard  the  ^d  news  (you  see, 
girls  it  is  quite  true  this  time).  I  do  con- 
gratulate you,  my  dear  friend.  I  am  glad.** 
And  he  seized  M.  de  Chalabre's  hand  in  hia 
own  hearty  gripe,  and  brought  the  nervnus 
agitation  of  the  latter  to  a  close  by  uncon- 
sciously administering  a  pretty  severe  dose  of 
wholesome  pain. 

"  I  go  to  London.  I  go  straight  this  after* 
noon  to  see  my  sovereign.    My  sovereign 
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holds  a  court  to-morrow  at  Grillon*8  Hotel ; 
I  go  to  pay  him  my  devoirs.  I  put  on  my 
uniform  of  Gardes  du  Corps,  which  have  laid 
hy  these  many  years ;  a  little  old,  a  little  worm- 
eaten  ;  but  never  mind  ;  they  have  been  seen 
by  Marie  Antoinette,  which  gives  them  a 
grace  for  ever."  He  walked  about  the  room 
in  a  nervous  hurried,  way.  There  was  some- 
thing on  his  mind,  and  we  sighed  to  my  father 
to  be  silent  for  a  moment  or  two  and  let  it  come 
out  "No!"  said  M.  de  Chalabre,  after  a 
mementos  pause.  "  I  cannot  say  adieu ;  for  I 
shall  return  to  say,  dear  friends,  my  adieuz, 
I  did  come  a  poor  emigrant ;  noble  English- 
men took  me  for  their  friend,  and  welcomed 
me  to  their  houses.  Chalabre  is  one  large 
mansion,  and  my  English  friends  will  not  for- 
sake me ;  they  will  come  and  see  me ;  and, 
for  their  sakes,  not  an  English  beggar  shall 
pass  the  doors  of  Chalabre  without  being 
warmed,  and  clothed,  and  fed.  I  will  not  say 
adieu.    I  go  now  but  for  two  days." 


THE  IRISH  MATCH  BOY. 


A  TALE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

"Blacking!  bhicking!  matches  I"  cried  a  lit- 
tle durt-begrimed  imp,  popping  his  head  in  as 
he  opened  the  door  of  tiie  reading-room  of 
the  Universe  Hotel ;  and  as,  whenever  the 

Smpanum  is  touched  by  the  above  sounds, 
ere  is  a  sympathetic  cord  acting  like  a  bell- 
pull  upon  the  ejaculatory  organs  which  forces 
them  to  say  no,  a  chorus  aroimd  sang  out 
unis^nOf  and  with  a  precision  our  drilledf  and 
paid  choruses  at  the  Opera  have  never  attained 
yet:  "No,  we  don't  want  any."  Mr.  Jerome 
Green,  an  easy  good-natured  gentleman,  who 
was  ia  town  for  the  Bolidays,  was  resting  in 
an  arm-ehair,  making  use,  however,  of  only 
its  two  hinder  legs,  his  own  feet  being  propped 
upon  the  window-sill,  and  sung  out  with  the 
rest:  "No,  I  do  not  want  any."  The  little 
fdlow,  who  had  an  intelligent  but  melancholy 
fiu^,  was  just ^going  to  withdraw  himself  from 
the  gorgeously  decorated  room,  when  Mr. 
Green,  ^ppening  to  turn  his  fiice  to  the  door, 
caught  sight  of  a  muddy  little  foot,  quite  blue 
with  the  pinching  cold — that  is  to  say,  that 
part  of  it  which  was  not  black  with  incrusta- 


dle  of  boxes  pensively  in  his  hand,  as  if  he 
thought  to  get  at  their  intrinsic  value  bj 
weighing  them.  **  Eighteen-pence  a  dozen, 
and  they  don't  smell,"  repeated  the  boy, 
blowing  his  little  chilled  -hands.  SttU  Mr. 
Green  did  not  speak,  for  his  mind  was  hr 
away  in  some  hypothetical  match-factory,  cal- 
culating the  imaginary  wages  somebody  must 
get  for  making  matches  to  sell  at  eighteen- 
pence  a  dozen,  and  not  smell. 

"  Warranted  to  keep  and  to  bum  6redj" 
broke  in  the  boy,  who  put  his  best  foot  for- 
ward, beginning  to  think  his  chance  of  a  sde 
growing  slim. 

"  But  I  do  not  want  a  dozen,"  our  gentie- 
man  said,  rousing  himself:  "  I  am  sure  half 
the  quantity  is  enough  to  set  me  on  fire  a 
dozen  times.  Give  me  a  couple  of  bozefr— 
here  is  sixpence  for  you ;"  and  tendering  the 
boy  a  shilling,  asked  him  for  the  change. 

The  boy's  countenance,  which  had  began 
to  brighten,  fell  again :  he  had  no  change,  be 
had  not  sold  anything  that  morning. 

"Never  mind,"  said  easy  Iklr.  Green ;  " you 
can  bring  it  me  to-morrow ;  you  will  find  me 
here  at  about  this  hour.  What  is  your  name  f 
The  boy  told  him  Peter,  departing  jwfolly 
with  professions  of  promptitude:  and  Mr. 
Green  got  up  to  saunter  away,  when  his  friend 
Smart,  who  had  been  a  silent  spectator  of  the 
scene,  left  off  contemplating  his  boot-tips,  and 
called  after  him:  "I  say,  Jerry,  what  made 
you  give  that  boy  a  shilling  for  two  boxes! 
They  are  dear  enough  at  sixpence." 

"I  gjave  him  only  sixpence,"  replied  oar 
easy  mend;  "he  is  to  bnng  the  change  to- 
morrow." 

"  Surely  you  do  not  expect  to  see  that  boy 
again?" 
"  I  positively  do,"  was  the  quiet  rq)ly. 
"  I  bet  you  a  hat  you  don't" 
"Done!"  and  "done!"  foUowed  in  quick 
succession;  and  the  firiends  parted. 

We  were  standing  that  afternoon  at  the  cor- 
ner ol  X  Street,  with  the  same  feelings  of  fo^ 
lomness  that  take  bold  of  some  unfortunate 
overland  pilgrim  to  California  when  he  comes 
to  a  rapid  stream,  the  Mormons  in  possession 
of  the  ferry,  the  fiu^  asked  five  dollars,  and 
the  gentleman  having  spent  his  last  effigy  of 
our  glorious  eagle  done  in  gold  at  the  ferry  of 
the  day  previous :  or  with  the  feelings  of  a 
very  young  man  at  a  party,  who  stands  in  a 


tions — and  recollecting  that  he  had  actually 

been  annoyed  during  the  past  week  by  the  I  knot  of  other  very  yo'ung'men,  and  is  dying 
want  of  a  match  in  his  bedroom,  cried,  to  go  up  to  that  splendid  girl  Miss  Peacock; 
"  Halloo  I  I  do  want  some  matches,  though, !  only  Miss  Peacock  sits  at  the  other  end  of  the 
little  shaver :  how  do  you  sell  them  ?" 


"  Eighteen-pence  a  dozen,"  was  the  ready 
replv ;  "  and  they  don't  smell." 

"  Don't  they  ?"  said  Mr.  Green,  and  thought 
to  himself,  "  that  is  more  than  1  can  say  of 
you,  my  young  friend;"  but  he  kept  the 
thought  to  himself,  being  rather  eccentnc,  and  1 1 
not  wishmg  to  hurt  the  match-boy's  feelings.  I  way,  and  accumulate  as  little  mud  and  break 

All  this  time  Mr.  Green  had  held  the  btm- 1  as  few  ribs  as  possible.    On  the  other  shore 


room,  and  the  very  young  man  would  have  to 
traverse  a  howling  desert  to  get  to  her,  which 
he  dare  not  do  for  his  life.  There  we  stood, 
staring  across  impassable  Broadway,  with  a 
number  of  other  individuals,  whose  breasts 
were  filled  with  the  same  wishes  which  agita- 
ted our  own.    We  all  wanted  to  cross  Broad- 
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stood  our  counterparts,  lifting  their  umbrellas 
to  hearen,  and  presenting  a  true  picture  of 
Hfe ;  they  would  have  giren  anything  to  stand 
where  we  stood,  and  we  as  eagerly  desired  to 
be  where  they  were.    All  in  vain.    Kipp  and 
Brown,  Broadway  and  49th  Street,  Tompkin*s 
Square  and  Union  Square* — all  rolled  by  like 
the  roaring  and  restless  waves  of  the  sea ; 
coming  up  to  scatter  in  different  directions 
upon  ue  shores  of  up-town,  and  rolling  down 
again  to  be  reunited  into  the  bosom  of  South- 
ferry  .t    But  there  is  a  sudden  lull,  and  every- 
body looks  at  his  or  her  neighbour,  as  if  to 
say:   "Now    then  I"    Everybody    does   it; 
everybody  gets  across.    Did  we  say  every- 
body got  safely  across  ?    We  are  safely  ashore 
on   the    side-walk,  and   look   round.    No; 
everybody  has  not  ^t  across  safely.    Looking 
only  at  the  big  ships,  the  omnibuses,  a  poor 
litue  match-boy  has  neglected  to  dodge  the 
schooners  and  sloops  of  this  perilous  element, 
and  has  been  run  over  by  a  butcher's  cart, 
and  his  modest  wares  scattered  bW  over  the 
street    The  driver  swears  awfully,  and  goes 
on;  a   crowd    assembles;  a   compassionate 
working-man  lifts  the  boy  up,  and  carries  him 
to  the  next  drug-store.    (We,  with  some  other 
gentlemen,  would  have  bebn  glad  to  do  it,  but 
could  not  on  account  of  our  clothes.)    The 
door  closes;  the  crowd    flattens  its  noses 
against  the  window;  we  cannot  get  in   to 
help ;  we  have  not  tho  time  to  wait,  for  the 
printer's  devil  is  after  us ;  so  we  wend  our 
way  down  town,  thinking  of  the  poor  little 
Mowl 

The  following  morning  found  Mr.  Green  in 
the  same  place  and  position  we  have  described 
in  the  beginning;  and  being  intently  engaged 
opon  the  Tribune,  he  did  not  observe  a  very 
small  boy,  a  very  speck  of  a  boy,  eyeing  him 
wistfiilly,  evidently  trying  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion ;  bul  in  vain,  for  he  was  so  smaJL    At 
last,  the  miniature  edition  of  humanity  made 
sach  a  discordant  noise  with  the  creaking 
door,  that  somebody  ordered  him,  in  a  stem 
Toice,  "  to  clear  out,*  when  Mr.  Green,  think- 
ing vaguely  he  had  seen  him  before,  beckoned 
to  the  chOd;  for  a  child  it  was,  such  as  ought 
to  have  been  in  a  nursery,  under  the  guardian 
care  of  a  mother.     WTiat  need  to  describe 
him  ?    Was  he  not  the  reduced  eflBgy  of  our 
friend  Peter  ?    The  same  blue  toes,  the  same 
blue  hands,  and  the  same  intelligent  honest 
eves.    But,  alas !  such  wo  looking  out  of  a 
thin  little  fkce,  on  which  tears  had  made  chan- 
nels in  the  incrustations.    Mr.  Green  was 
^nakmg  up  his  mind,  to  save  further  trouble, 
that 'the  apparition  before  him  must  be  the 
same  Peter  from  whom  he  had  bought  the 
matches  the  day  previous,  who  had  shrunk 
and  dwindled  overnight — possibly  from  cold, 
probably  from  hunger — and  who  had  now 
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come  back  to  bring  the  change.  But  this 
idea  struck  him  as  too  absurd ;  for  how  could 
such  a  Tom  Thumb  sell  anything,  and  where 
was  his  basket?  While  these  reflections 
passed  vaguely  across  the  mirror  of  Mr.  Green's 
mind,  Peter  junior  has  been  diving  diligently 
into  the  recesses  of  his  garments,  and  mially, 
after  sundry  attempts,  brought  out  of  the 
side-pocket  of  his  jacket,  which  was  on  a  level 
with  bis  calf,  three  distinct  copper  coins, 
"which  he  tendered  to  Mr.  Green.  "  Is  you 
the  genunan  what  Peter  owes  sixpence  to  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  hid ;  I  am  the  man,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Peter  hasn't  got  sixpence — ^Peter's  gone, 
and  was  rund  over  by  a  buss — and  lost  his 
basket,  and  his  cap—and  broke  his  leg,  and 
broke  his  arm;  and  Peter — is — so-o-o-o*o^- 
ill "  (here  the  child  broke  out  into  an  imcon- 
trollable  fit  of  crying;)  and  three— cents — is 
all— he's  got" 

"  The  deuce  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Green,  jump- 
ing up ;  "  where  do  you  live?" 

"LitUe  Rum  Street,  Mud  AUey,"  sobbed 
the  child. 

"Come  along,  then;",  and  not  waiting  to 
hear  Mr.  Smart's  sneer  of  "A  very  likely  1 
story,  my  verdant  friend,"  he  was  out  of  the 
room,  had  called  a  carriage,  and  was  on  his 
charitable  mission  with  little  Joe  by  the  time 
Mr.  Smart  had  finished  his  sentence. 

The  carriage  stopped  before  one  of  those 
archways  abounding  in  that  part  of  our  city, 
and  always  denoting  filth,  drunkenness,  and 
abject  poverty.  The  child  led  the  way  up  the 
alley,  ascended  a  few  broken  steps,  entered  a 
doorless  hall,  passed  through  it  to  the  yard, 
and  descending  into  what  appeiured  to  be  only 
a  hole,  but  which  had,  on  nearer  inspection, 
some  steps,  opened  the  door  of  a  low  dark 
cellar.  When  Mr.  Green's  eyes  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  darkness,  which  a  tallow- 
candle,  stuck  in  a  bottle,  just  made  visible,  he 
saw  in  a  comer,  stretched  upon  a  straw  mat- 
tress, his  little  acquaintance  of  yesterday ; 
but  oh !  how  changed :  the  pinched  &ce  nearly  ^ 
livid,  with  here  and  there  a  bit  of  a  lock  of 
hair  glued  to  it  by  the  cold  perspiration;  the 
little  body,  with  its  bandaged  lunbs,  motion- 
less, and  a  low  groan  now  and  then,  all  the 
evidence  of  life.  .  The  furniture  of  this  abode 
of  human  beings  consisted  of  a  broken  table 
and  a  three-legged  stool  Upon  the  latter  sat 
a  poor  woman  rocking  herself,  to  and  fro,  with 
the  peculiar  motion  of  grief.  She  was  a 
neighbor,  she  said,  poor  enough  herself,  the 
Lord  knew.  The  parents  of  the  children  had 
come  out  a  year  ago  from  the  old  country, 
poor  decent  people,  with  three  little  ones,  and 
fine  children  they  were :  the  mother  never 
got  over  the  ship-fever  contracted  oit  the  pas- 
sage, and  soon  lefl  them  for  a  better  place, 
taking  the  baby  with  her,  which  was  a  mer- 
cy ;    and  aflcr  the  father,  a  hard-working, 

steady  man,  had  been  killed  by  a  fall  from  aj 
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building,  a  neighbor  proposed  to  take  Peter, 
sending  Joe  to  Randall's  Island  *  But  Peter 
had  refused  to  leave  little  Joe,  and  scraping 
together  a  sraall  sum  by  the  sale  of  their  few 
effects,  had  bought  his  humble  wares,  and 
manfully,  with  a  big  heart  in  his  little  body, 
through  heat  and  cold,  through  hunger  and 
thirst,  pursued  his  calling,  making  just 
enough,  with  what  help  the  poor  neightx)rs 
could  give,  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
He  was  a  ^e  lad  indeed,  a  good  lad,  with 
sense  above  his  years;  and  now  it  was  all 
over.  The  doctor — good,  kind  gentleman,  he 
had  stayed  with  him  and  sent  medicine — said 
he  could  not  be  moved  to  the  hospital,  where 
they  ought  to  have  taken  him  at  first ;  and, 
indeed,  there  was  no  use  in  moving  him,  for 
he  was  sinking  fast  since  morning.  Green 
had  listened  in  silent  horror  to  so  much 
misery  so  quietly  told,  and  whether  it  was 
from  the  damp  cold  or  the  foul  stiOing  a-fnos- 
phere,  he  felt  too  sick  at  heart  to  speak.  Just 
then  the  boy  opened  his  sunken  eyes,  and  our 
fri<  nd  bending  over  him,  a  flicker  of  recog- 
nition passed  over  his  face.  "I — ^had — not 
— got— the — money.  I — lost — it — all,"  he 
muttered  painfully,  pushing  out  each  word 
with  an  effort 

"  Never  mind  the  money,  my  poor  boy," 
struggled  out  Green,  something  hitfd  and  dry 
in  his  throat  choking  him.  '*  You  must  get 
better.  I  will  take  care  of  you  and  of  little 
Joe,  and  you  shall  be  cold,  and  hungry,  and 
naked  no  more^  and  you  shall  get  better,  if 
care  can  do  it"  Alas!  little  Peter  was  be- 
yond the  neglect  of  the  hardened  and  the 
care  of  the  kind  of  this  world.  A  smile  stole 
softly  over  his  features — he  seemed  to  com- 
prehend.    "Thank   you — ^little   Joe — thank 

you — I — had — ^not — got — the  " The  smile 

faded,  the  eyes  looked  fixed  and  glassy ;  one 
deep  sigh  followed  by  an  unmistakable  rigid 
ness  of  features,  told  that  the  child*8  troubles 
were  over.  Green  fairly  burst  into  teara  He 
dost  d  the  eyes,  and  stood  long  and  thought- 
fblly  over  the  body,  then  leaving  money  and 
directions,  he  took  little  Joe^s  hand  and  left 
the  place. 

"What  about  the  hatT  cried  Jim  Smart, 
meeting  our  friend  a  few  days  afterwards  at 
the  Universe.  "  Guess  you  may  give  me  an 
order  on  Gena;t  suppose  you  won't  s*e  your 
match-boy  and  your  sixpence  any  more. 

"  No,"  replied  Green  gravely ;  "  I  shall  not 
see  the  boy  any  more — ^he  lies  under  the 
snow  in  Green wood|  His  body  was  wretched, 
miserable,  and  neglected  enough  here  below ; 
**  but,''  he  added  with  emphasis,  "  his  little 
soul  is  now  incense  before  God. — Good  morn- 
ing. Mister  Smart ;  I  am  leaving  town." 


CHRISTMAS. 

Christmas !  where  i<)  thy  laughter  gone  ? 
The  merry  viors  gladsome  tone, 
And  all  the  revelry  thine  own, 
Whither  all  past  away? 

The  table  for  the  feast  is  spread. 
Where  holly  with  its  berries  red, 
And  Lauristina^s  pearl-crownM  head. 
Fair  decorate  the  board : 

And,  lo  I  with  song  and  carol  gay. 
The  minstrels  throng  in  time  away, 
To  usher  in  the  holiday, 

And  bid  blithe  Christmas,  bail ! 

But,  Christmas!  thou  art  changed  to  me, 

And  sad  is  now  thy  revelry, 

And  smiles  they  welcome  wont  to  be. 

Are  chaog^  to  inoumfal  tears! 

"  The  same  and  not  the  same,"  thy  brow 
The  funeral  cypress  garlands,  now, 
And  melancholy  claims  the  vow. 

To  mirth  that,  erst  was  given. 

While  as  the  social  board  is  spread. 
The  buried,  and  the  '*  living  dead" — 
The  absent— by  remembrance  led, 
The  vacant  seat  resnme  I 

Alas!  alas!  of  what  avail 
Thy  gambols  now — thy  merry  tale. 
While  aching  memory  lifts  the  veil. 
And  by-gone  days  restores. 

Days  of  unclouded  radiance  gone  ; 
The  dead  to  happier  regions  flown  1 
The  living  that  we  gaze  not  on  I — 

Perchance  no  more  may  see. 

Christmas !  the  tributary  tear 
Is  all,  alas  I  now  greets  the^  here ; 
The  laugh,  the  revel,  and  the  cheer, 
For  ever  past  away  1 


^Large  hrms  where  the  orphans  of  New  YoxIl  are 
maintained. 
tA  celebrated  hatter. 
tThe  largest  cemetery  near  New  York. 


Pedantry  crams  our  beads  with  learned  lumber 
and  takes  out  our  brains  to  make  room  for  it. 

A  shrug  often  takes  awav  a  man's  eharacter  as 
effectually  as  the  most  defamatory  observatioa. 

The  loss  of  a  fHend  is  like  that  of  a  Kmb ;  time 
may  heal  the  anguish  of  the  wound,  but  the  loi% 
cannot  be  repaired. 

Pleasure  owes  its  greatest  zest  to  anticipation 
The  promise  of  a  shilling  fiddle  will  keep  a  echool 
boy  happy  for  a  year.  The  tan  connected  with 
its  possession  will  not  last  an  hour.  Now,  what 
is  true  of  schoolboys  is  equally  true  of  men  ;  all 
they  differ  in,  is  in  the  price  of  their  fiddles. 

Advantage  is  a  better  soldier  than  rashnean 
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BOB    WHITX^S    XXTRAORDtMART  BTORT. 

Kow,  one  Thursday — when  as  usual,  on  that  day, 
a  quonim  of  this  committee  were  assembled 
in  the  library  of  the  college  for  the  dispatch  of 
academical  business — it  was  represented  to  them 
in  proper  form  by  Mr.  Whyte  that  the  parish  of 
Drittenbrook  had  not  up  V>  that  time  been  made 
the  scene  of  any  of  those  crusades  against  the 
Paynim,  ignorance.  The  scheme  worked  admi* 
rably.  A  note  was  immediately  made  of  the 
fiict.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish  was  written 
to,  and  an  anxious  acquiescence  was  recei?ed  by 
retam  of  post 

It  was  next  Sunday. announced  m  the  church, 
between  seryieee,  that  on  the  ensuing  Saturday 
•Tening,  a  popuUr  lecture,  illustrated  by  interest- 
ing  experiments,  on  the  subjects  of  electricity 
galraDism'and  magnetism,  would  be  delivered  by 
Professor  — ,   of  Soandsonian  University, 

MStfrted  by  Mr.  Robert  Whyte,  B.  A  The  min- 
ister, moreoTOK,  took  occasion  earnestly  to  re- 
commend the  attendance  of  the  members  of  his 
flock,  eq;>ecially  the  more  youthful,  assuring 
them  that  he  considered  it  not  only  folly  but 
actoal  ^n  in  any  one  to  let  pass,  unturned  to 
aooouni,  the  smallest  opportunity  of  adding  to 
his  knowledge. 

On  the  important  Saturday,  big  with  the  fate  of 
Bob  Whyte  and  of  Drittenbrook,  behold  us  em^ 
barked  in  a  capacious  hackney-carriage — the 
Professor,  his  assistant,  and  myself.  In  the  bottom 
of  the  vehicle,  on  its  roof^  and  secured  behind  and 
before  it,  were  numerous  boxes  containing  the 
apparatus  and  materials  wherewith  were  to  be 
effected  the  experiments  that  were  to  make  science 
lorely  in  the  eyes  of  the  wondering  natives,  while 
the  discourse  that  was  to  pour  instruction  over 
their  minds  slumbered  in  the  old  gentleman's  coat- 
pocket 

Bob  .was  now  attired  in  a  dress  suited  to  a 
philoeophic  character ;  myself  even  sported  a  long- 
tailed  garment  of  sacerdotal  hue;  my  long  locks 
too  I  had  shorn,  and  he  had  shaved  his  whiskers, 
BO  that  it  would  have  been  a  wonder,  if  in  us  the 
.  worthies  had  identified  the^forlom  vicUms  they 
Ud  so  unmercifully  served  out 

An  excellent  dinner  we  found  prepared  for  ns 
a4  the  parsonage,  the  clergyman  presiding ;  and 
to  our  infinite  satisfaction,  there  we  beheld  the 
iMgnstea  of  the  village,  viz—the  bUoksmith, 
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butcher,  grocer  and  exciseman,  each  attired  in  a 
well-brushed  black  coat,  and  looking  as  sedate  as 
became  elder  of  the  parish  and  chief  citisens  of 
Drittenbrook. 

And  here  let  me  digress  for  one  moment  to 
inform  you,  reader,  who  may  have  been  born 
under  a  more  southerly  parallel,  that  every 
Scotchman  has  a  black  coat.  This  garment  be 
and  his  good  wife  cherish  with  most  parental 
assiduity,  it  being  only  used  for  th^taore  solemn 
religious  ceremonials  and  funerab,  on  which  occa* 
sions  it  is  brought  forth  from  its  drawer,  and  after 
undergoing  a  thorough  process  of  rubbing  down, 
is  donned  with  a  singular  feeling  of  pride  an<^ in- 
dependence. The  possession  of  this  important 
piece  of  raiment  confers  respectability,  and  no 
man  is  so  degraded  as  the  Caledonian  who,  how- 
ever poor,  is  destitute  of  a  decent  black  cost 
wherein  to  follow  his  kinsman  to  the  grave.  But 
to  nobody  is  it  more  absolutely  a  tine  qua  turn 
than  to  one  holding  the  high  ecclesiastical  dignity 
of  an  elder  in  the  church.  Who  could  reverence 
an  elder  in  a  blue  dress-coat,  with  Brummagem 
buttons  ? 

Our  worthy  professor  soon  became  quite  at 
home  with  his  companions,  and  with  uncommon 
spirit  discussed  at  once  dinner,  politics,  the  crops, 
trade,  and  questions  of  doctrinal  dispute.  As  for 
his  two  followers,  we  made  an  early  retreat,  and 
proceeded  to  the  church  to  pti  in  order  our 
machinery  for  the  evening  lecture. 

A  couple  of  large  tables  had  been  raised  in 
front  of  the  pulpit,  on  which  we  set  in  order  an 
imposing  array  of  electrical,  voltaic,  and  magnet- 
ic apparatus,  glittering  in  all  its  mystic  splendor 
of  crystal  and  brass.  Around  the  font  we  susj^n- 
ded  several  striking  diagrams  gorgeous  with 
cabalistic  lines  and  figures  of  crimson,  blue,  and 
yellow,  while  we  had  in  readiness  a  big  bottle  of 
sulphuric  acid,  wherewith  to  set  in  action  our  gal- 
vanic battery  whenever  it  might  be  required. 

Our  preparations  had  hardly  been  completed 
when  the  audience  began  to  assemble,  and  in 
another  hour  the  church  was  crowded :  a  most 
motley  assemblage  it  appeared  certainly,  but  all 
very  quiet  and  decorous. 

Then  the  magnates  who  had  formed  them* 
selves  into  what  they  styled  a  committee, 
entered,  and  we  rejoiced  to  see  among  them  the 
whole  of  our  assailants.  These  were  accommoda^ 
ted  with  elevated  seats  around  the  tablet,  where 
they  sat,  looking  as  demure  as  any  owls,  the 
admiration  of  the  good  folks  below  seeming  to  be 
divided  between  them  and  the  Inysterions  diq>lay 
on  the  tables. 

At  length  the  lecture  began,  and  for  a  full  hour 
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and  a  half  it  lasted.  The  professor  was  in  excel- 
lent spirits,  and  harangued  in  beautiful  style. 
We,  again,  were  as  alert  as  cats,  and  went  through 
the  experiments  (the  manual  performance  of  which 
was  our  especial  duty)  with  unexampled  effect 
The  applause  was  unbounded,  and  our  satis- 
faction proportionate.  At  length  the  speaker's 
wind  and  matter  were  both  exhausted,  and  he 
brought  his  discourse  to  a  conclusion. 

The  audience  now  began  slowly  to  make  their 
way  to  the  doors,  while  our  friends  round  the  table, 
rising  to  their  feet,  began,  with  OBUses  of  the  ut- 
most sagacity,  to  handle,  examine,  and  remark 
upon  the  various  pieces  of  apparatus  wherewith 
thef  had  seen  such  astonishing  feats  performed. 

My  companion  was  all  actirity  and  attention ; 
from  one  to  another  he  went,  and  explained  with 
the  utmost  courtesy  the  uses  and  mode  of  action 
ofthediffBrenthnplements,  whilst  they  listened, 
quite  charmed  with  his  manner,  and  theh*  interest 
intensely  excited  by  the  strange  phenomena  he 
was  bringing  before  their  minda. 

A  slight  shock  from  the  Leyden  jar  he  first 
afforded  tiiem ;  from  that  he  led  their  attention 
to  the  Toltaic  pile,  putting  to  their  tongues  the 
wires  from  the  two  poles,  to  let  them  experience 
the  remarkable  taste  produced  in  the  mouth  by 
the  passage  of  the  fluid.  Then  he  set  before 
them  the  norel  and  striking  electro-magnetic 
madbinO)  and  at  length  preTuled  upon  them  to 
submit  to  its  influence. 

Now,  reader,  who  perhiq)S  may  not  hare  minute 
and  critical  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  this 
enghae,  let  me  inform  you  that  the  sensation  pro- 
duced by  it,  is  at  first  rather  a  pleasurable  thrill  in 
the  arms  of  the  person  under  its  action.  But  an 
essential  part  of  the  aflkir,  at  least  in  the  form 
we  had  it,  is  a  small  bit  of  crooked  wire,  like  a 
staple,  which  being  inserted  into  two  cups  of  mer- 
cury, by  establishing  a  communication  between 
them  and  producing  a  new  channel  for  the  myste- 
rious fluid,  instantiy  changes  the  abo?e  gentie 
thrill  into  an  excruciating  tugging  and  wrenching 
at  the  nerres,  to  which  the  most  violent  shock 
from  a  common  nine-jar  electric  battery  is  littie 
more  than  as  a  playful  fillip  from  your  lady's  fan. 
In  fact,  it  seems  as  if  your  arms  were  about  to  be 
torn  from  th^  sockets,  and  your  backbone  split 
into  two. 

And  the  best  of  the  fun  is  that  tke  luckless 
wight  who  is  undergoing  the  agony  cannot  rid 
himself  of  its  cause,  but,  in  spite  of  himself  with 
frantio  clutch,  grasps  conrulsiTely  the  metallic 
cylinders  through  which  the  current  passes  into 
his  hands,  all  that  he  has  the  power  to  do  being 
to  gasp  out  spasmodically,  "Murder!** 


I  may  state  that  the  whole  proceeding,  if  pro- 
perly conducted,  is  quite  harmless,  the  pain  cea- 
sing the  moment  the  machine  is  stopped. 

Mr.  Whyte,  therefore,  when  he  had  them  all 
nicely  arranged  about  the  instrument,  at  the  han- 
dle of  which  I  was  ofiBciating,  and  when  they  had 
for  some  moments,  with  faces  expressiye  of  satis- 
faction, remarked  upon  the  strange  and  peculiar 
sensation  they  were  experiencing,  on  a  sudden 
made  with  his  off  eyelid  a  signal  which  I  was 
inmiediately  on  the  alert  to  obey.  At  once  I 
slipped  the  crooked  wire  into  the  two  cups,  and 
whirled  the  wheel  with  my  whole  strength  and 
activity. 

Thereupon,  the  unfortunate  victims  began  to 
cut  the  most  surprishig  and  original  capers,  fling- 
ing their  limbs  out  at  an  amaaing  rate,  and 
twisting  their  frames  about  into  all  sorts  of  con- 
tortions. The  group  of  Ladcoon  gives  but  a  Saint 
idea  of  their  attitudes  or  their  distress.  They 
struggled  and  plunged  about  as  if  sev^i  devils 
possessed  them ;  threw  out  their  arms  and  legs ; 
puffed  and  panted,  and  made  convulsive  attempts 
to  cry  out  for  help  or  mercy,  which  came  to  the 
ear  only  as  inarticulate  gasping  roan.  The  water 
gushed  into  their  starting  eyes,  the  sweat  poored 
over  their  faces,  but,  with  an  enduring  remem- 
brance of  our  own  bruises,  I  turned  the  crank 
with  only  increased  vigor  and  good  wiU. 

But  all  this  time  my  companion  was  anything 
but  idle.  He  got  hold  of  a  doth,  which  he  made 
dripping  wet  with  the  acid  I  have  alluded  to; 
then,  going  round  behind  them  whilst  they  were 
unconscious  of  anything  save  the  racking  of  their 
joints,  thoroughly  damped  all  their  black  ooata 
with  the  color-changing  liquid.  Then,  flying  to 
me  with  an  appearance  of  the  utmost  anxiety 
and  concern,  he  stopped  my  operations  just  u 
the  burly  grocer  fiunted  away  firom  exhaustion. 
He  was  profuse  in  his  apologies  for  the  untoward 
circumstance,  laying  the  whole  blame  upon  the 
littie  bit  of  wire,  which  he  assured  them  had  oem- 
pletely  deranged  the  machfaie.  He  could  not 
sufficientiy  express  his  regret  at  the  accident; 
and  severely  chided  me  for  my  careleasness,  while 
I  stood  by  with  aspect  contrite,  as  became  one 
corrected. 

Aa  for  the  poor  creatures,  they  dropped  into 
the  nearest  seats,  and  began  to  wipe  the  perq>i- 
ration  from  their  faces  and  hands.  But  he,  with 
the  most  attentive  politeness,  immediately  dlreo> 
ted  them  to  a  basin  hard  by,  which  m%ht  be 
supplied  fh>m  a  jug  beside  it,  oontaining  a  dear 
liquid  quite  like  water.  This  was  a  strong  sduttai 
of  nitrate  of  silver  (the  substance  which  ooostitotes 
markkig-bik,)  and  the  result  was,  that  foor  of 
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them  washed  their  fiuses,  and  all  of  them  their 
hands,  in  the  jet-producing  compoand. 

As  soon  as  they  had  recoyered  themBelres  from 
the  stmming  effects  of  their  experiment,  they  got 
op,  took  their  hats,  and,  wishing  us  a  humble 
**  Good  night,"  went  hastily  away,  with  gait  mar- 
▼dloQsly  dejected,  remarking  that  we  and  our 
UMdiines  (which  might  the  dcTil  confound)  were 
anythmg  but  '*  canny  **  for  honest  folks  to  hare 
to  deal  with,  taking  in  with  heedless  ears  our  re- 
peatedly urged  apologies  and  expressions  of  regret 
No  sooner  were  they  out  of  the  building  than 
Bob  and  I,  with  wonderful  dispatch,  began  to 
pack  away  our  apparatus  in  the  readiest  way  we 
ooold ;  for  the  thoughts  of  the  rengeful  nature  of 
the  Drittenbrookians  filled  <yir  minds,  and  sym- 
pathetic aches  began  to  rise  in  the  bones  of  our 
memory. 

In  a  qnarter  of  an  hour  they  were  all  stowed 
away  (with  some  damage  certainly)  and  secured 
aboat  the  carriage  which  stood  dose  by  the  gate* 
Into  this  rehicle  he  forthwith  hurried  the  pro- 
fessor, who  was  solacing  himself  with  a  glass  of 
wine  wiUi  the  parson  in  the  restry,  and,  himself 
mounting  the  box,  took  the  reins,  and  urged  the 
two  hacks  to  their  extremest  speed,  never  velax- 
ing  the  pace  till  we  reached  the  roadside  ale-house 
I  hare  alluded  to. 
But  the  fun  was  not  yet  o?er. 
On  the  following  Monday  we  were  again  in  the 
q>panitiiB-room.  The  professor  was  with  na, 
arranging  some  lenses  fbr  an  optical  instrument, 
paii  of  which  was  likewise  under  the  hands  of  my 
chom,  whUflt  I  stood  by,  in  req»ectfbl  silence 
beking  on.  On  hearing  a  carriage  draw  up  in 
front  of  the  building,  the  professor,  who  was  near 
a  wiadowy  looked  out,  and  suddenly  started  np, 
crying— 

'* Bed  eoats!  Bless  me,  Mr.  Whyte,  Pm  mista- 
ken if  thisiis  not  Oolonel  Queerfiz  and  his  officers 
oone  to  -new  the  UttirerBity  I  Run  and  receiTe 
then — show  them  to  the  museum  first,  while  I 
snatch  a  moment  to  make  myself  decent  No  1 
it  can't  be ;  they  hare  round  bats :  it  must  be 
sportsmen— Ibzhunters,  111  be  bound,  oome  to 
PIpaeat  ub  with  asme  rare  specimen  in  their  pecu- 
liar fine— an  extraordinary  fox,  or  a  cub  with  a 
head  injOaoe  of  a  taQ— ** 

{"*  A  cubee  equation,"  whispered  Bob,  attempt- 
ing the  pun  mathematicaL) 

_««0r  Bome^g  of  that  sort— but  it*s  all  the 
isma:  run  out  and  show  them  this  way.'* 

Blithe  was  anticipated,  for  presently,  marshalled 
sIoDg  ttie  passages  by  the  gatekeeper  of  the  histi- 
tntkiB,  ihiBf  approadied  the  room  where  we  were, 
snd»  the  door  being  opened,  in  they  came.  I 


And  now  a  spectacle  presented  itself,  which 
set  the  old  professor^s  wits  altogether  abroad, 
utterly  confounding  his  idea^or  a  space,  during 
which  he  stood  with  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
gazing  blankly  at  the  strangers,  with  features 
expressire  of  amasement,  strong  curiosity,  and 
complete  "  nonplussation  " — (somebody  coined 
this  word,  not  I) — apparently  unwitting  what  to 
say,  or  how  to  say  it,  to  creatures  of  so  remarka- 
ble an  exterior. 

Never  in  my  life  was  I  witness  to  a  scene  so 
absurd  1 

Six  individuals'  stood  before  us,  every  ona  to 
appearance  in  greater  mental  tribulation  than  his 
neighbor,  and  all  evidently  as  much  at  a  loss  how 
to  begin  the  palaver  as  the  professor  himsdf. 
Four  of  them  had  faces  as  black  as  the  Prince  of 
Pandemonium's  waistcoat,  and  thehr  red  lips  and 
white  eyes  appeared  to  grin  a  smile  at  their  own 
ludicrous  aspect,  ^hich,  in  spite  of  a  misery  their 
sable  features  also  testified,  they  oould  not  for 
their  lives  suppress.  The  other  two  had  counte- 
nances of  a  piebald  complexion,  but  were  in  all 
other  respects  in  nmilar  plight  with  their  fiellows. 
Every  one  sported  beneath  his  diabolic  physi- 
ognomy, a  snowy-white  neckcloth,  and  had  the 
upper  part  of  his  frame  enveloped  in  a  roomy 
broadsidrted  coat  of  the  brightest  crimson  hue, 
the  rest  of  the  apparel  consisting  of  various  arti- 
cles of  more  or  less  rusdc  description. 

They  stood  sliding  and  shifting  about,  winking 
and  whispering,  and  knocking  each  other's  elbows, 
seemingly  at  a  loss  who  should  be  spokesman 
now  forlornly  grimacing.  With  a  mixture  of  mirth 
and  dismay,  as  they  looked  at  ea^h  other,  anon 
giving  a  hurried  and  horrified  gUnce  at  what 
they  could  perceive  of  their  own  exteriors. 

I  could  not  believe  my  eyes  at  first,  and  ac- 
knowledged that  for  a  moment  I  shared  in  the 
doubt  and  amazement  of  the  professor;  I  could 
hardly  oonceive  that  our  scheme  could  have  been 
carried  to  such  ludidrous  perfection ;  but  when  I 
became  cognizant  of  the  fhll  truth,  I  own  that  the 
perspiratk>n  came  out  on  my  brow,  and  I  felt 
dizzy  with  attempts  to  keep  down  the  shout  of 
laughter  that  was  springing  to  my  mouth.  But  I 
had  ^to  £^ve  way,  and  out  it  came,  to  the  scandal- 
intion  of  the  professor's  gravity,  who  johied  with 
complete  abandonment  in  the  **  guflEjUw,"  being 
seconded  by  Bob,  and  at  length  by  the  objects 
themselves,  till  the  roof  echoed  again,  and  tha 
glass  apparatus  everywhere  about  quivered  and 
rang,  to  burst  after  burst  of  rattling  merriment 

The  tears  ran  from  our  eyes,  and  holdup;  our 
sides,  we  fell  agtinit  tfM  walls  sod  plUars  of  tha 
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room,  till  the  worthy  proff,  after  many  attempts, 
iQcceeding  in  a  frown,  came  out  with : 

"  This  is  too  abnird  I  M  j  good  people,  who 
are  you  f  why  do  you  come  here — what  do  you 
want  with  me  ?** 

"  Oh,  sir  1''  cried  one,  now  that  the  ice  was 
broken,  "  it^s  the  electricity  ^the  shocks — ye  ken, 
that  hae  done  this  to  us.  lan^t  it  a  dreadfo*  sicfat  ? 
WeVe  no  the  same  men.  Think  on  our  wives — 
theyVe  distracted ;  our  weans  are  terrified,  and 
run  frae  us  to  hide  themselves ;  our  neighbours 
are  mad  wi*  daffin,  and  hae  lost  a*  respec*  for  us. 
Look  at  this  noo." 

Here  he  glanced  with  piteous  ogle  over  his 
shoulder,  at  the  same  time  turning  half  round  to 
bring  to  bear  the  gloomy  red  of  his  back  full 
ixUo  the  light,  when  the  strong  contrast  it  pre 
•ented  to  his  sooty  physiognomy  was  richly  per^ 
eeptible. 

**But  who  ar«  you?  thatV  what  I  want  to 
know?" 

"  Wo  are  the  governors  of  the  Drittenbrook 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institute.** 

*'0h,  the  deuce  yon  are  I  And  what  do  you 
want  coming  here  in  this  ridiculous  masquerade?* 
"  We  want  you  to  change  us  agam — to  take 
your  cantrip  off  us.  We  have  boon  to  the  minis- 
ter for  a  word  o*  prayer,  but  deil  a  bit  the  better 
are  we.  Oh,  sir  I  for  guidsake,  take  your  appar- 
awtus,  and  mak*  us  as  we  were  before.** 

'*  My  good  friends,  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to 
understand  what  you  would  be  at.  Mr.  Whyte, 
can  you  explain  this  strange  phenomenon  ?** 

Bob  Whyte  thus  called  upon  for  an  explana- 
tion, took  his  Jacobin  club  from  a  nail  where  it 
hung,  and  catching  up  an  old  box  from  a  comer, 
marched  up  to  the  metamorphosed  heroes  of  Drit- 
tenbrook. Then  staring  them  full  in  the  face,  and 
drumming  upon  the  bottom  of  the  box,  he  com- 
menced whistling,  with  ear -piercing  loudness  and 
amazhigglee,  the  identical  tune  that  had  erewhile 
drawn  upon  him  their  direct  hostility,  while  the 
professor  looked  on  in  astonishment  at  this  unac- 
countable  prank  of  his  asnstant,  which  he  was  as 
much  at  a  loss  to  understand  as  he  had  been  to 
see  through  the  other  events  of  the  day. 

But  their  conduct  was  no  less  remarkable. 
They  started,  looked  at  one  another,  then  at  once 
the  recollection  and  identification  of  my  chum 
and  myself  seemed  to  come  upon  all  their  minds 
with  a  simultaneous  strok^.  The  sound  of  his 
whistiing  entered  like  iron  Into  their  souls,  and, 
as  more  loudly  and  more  clearly  still  he  poured 
the  absurd  melody  upon  their  ears,  they  turned 
with  orest-£idlen  and  humiliated  demeanor,  and, 
woefuOy  sighing,  marobtdln  In^Bift  file  one  af^ 


the  other  out  of  the  room,  unoonsciously  kesplif 
time  to  the  cadenoe.  As  they  went  along  lbs 
passage,  we  sent  after  them  a  farewell  peal  of 
Uughter  that  must  have  sounded  in  their  ears  Hkt 
the  hiss  of  old  Drury  in  those  of  an  author  whoss 
farce  is  damned. 

Then  running  to  the  window,  we  saw  tbem 
enter  the  old  rickety  post-wagon  in  which  Aey 
had  come,  amid  the  admiration  and  entertib- 
ment  of  a  group  of  ptssers-by  who  halted  aroud 
them,  unable  to  make  out  for  dear  life  who  or 
what  such  strange  looking  creatures  coold  be. 

"  Mr.  Whyte,"  said  the  professor,  tumhig  to  u 
with  more  anger  than  I  ever  before  beheld  upoi 
his  countenance,  **  I  am  afraid  this  is  some  prae> 
tical  pke  of  yours.  Ton  have  been  annsiDg 
yourself  at  the  expense  of  these  poor  people.  I 
trust  that  the  next  thing  of  the  kind  you  pkj 
off,  you  will  have  better  taste  than  to  involve  m 
it  me  of  all  the  people  in  the  world.  As  tbt 
thing  is,  if  it  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  oon- 
mittee  of  managers,  I  would  not  guarantee  yov 
continuing  to  hold  your  situation  in  the  nnivfr- 
sity." 

But  a  few  days  after,  when  he  cane  down 
quietiy  to  the  workshop  to  enjoy  his  pipe,  Bob 
explained  to  him  the  whole  circumstance,  fron 
beginning  to  end,  when  he  Uughed  heartily,  and 
averred  that  the  only  tUng  that  exdted  his  won- 
der was,  how  luck  had  seemed  in  everythfaig  lo 
much  to  coincide  with  oar  wishes. 

As  fbr  the  sufferers,  I  never  saw  tiiam  agik 
I  have  been  informed,  however,  that  the  dtiseai 
of  Drittenbrook  since  then  have  become  remaik* 
able  for  civility  to  strangers,  and  that  the  Ibm 
and  song  alloded  to  have  ceased  lo  possess  Iht 
power  of  exciting  their  wrath,  but  rather  seem 
to  have  acquired  a  tendency  quite  the  coBtnrj 
way. 

.— _  • 

Reader,  forgive  the  digressive  and  uneonfleelsd 
nature  of  this  paper.  It  is  Uke  the  ezeonloB, 
and  describes  a  production  of  youDi— Tague,  ex- 
travagant, without  rule,  and  hardly  with  ressen. 
"f  et  I  cannot  oonitfder,  that,  if  chastened  uadcr 
a  regular  plan,  it  woukl  be  pleasiag  to  yoi|| 
perusal^I  know  it  woidd  aei  havo  bMi  to  m 
in  its  composition.  Its  style  is  as  oar'%illd«^ 
ings  were— now  wild  in  !ts  Iub,  again  m«H)Bg  io 
its  sorrow,  anon  hicredlble  In  Its  abs«rdtty-4iioM 
time  erring  flrom  the  strait  path  lo  sketch  tr^or 
tower,  at  another  halting  lo  Hst  the  tales  of  odh 
ers,  with  which  haply,  itself  bat  no  eonnexioa. 

Does  It  not  recti  to  yo«r  memory  the  issoBw 
tkm  of  your  owa  etHy  dtyt?  tnd  It  noltii*'*' 

coUectiofi  iwett  to  your  mted  ttMmg  tiit  tam 
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«f  mature  life,  as  is  the  broath  of  a  hay  or  doTer 
ield  to  one  whirled  along  the  cuts  and  tonnels  of 
a  railway  t  If  I  can  persuade  myself  it  has  this 
effect  upon  yon,  the  delight  it  has  afforded  to  me 
will  be  increased  tenfold,  albeit,  whilst  the  polar 
•tar  shines  upon  the  scenery  of  which  it  is  de- 
asriptiTe,  the  rays  of  the  southern  cross  almost 
frU  upon  the  paper  as  I  write. 


PHRASE  IS  EVERYTHINa. 


BamiiD  modem  society  can  stand  a  great 
deal  of  practical  iniquity  and  outrage ;  but  it 
cannot  stand  strong  language.  You  must 
phnse  things  gently  if  you  wish  to  be  lis- 
tened to.  As  you  hope  for  justice  to' your 
eaaue,  plead  it  in  soft  words.  The  practical 
iniquity  and  outrage  is  not  necessarily  seen, 
or  society  can  shut  its  eyes  and  refram  from 
seeing ;  but  words  cannot  but  meet  the  ear, 
OP  at  least  the  sensorium,  in  some  way,  and 
with  them,  therefore,  there  is  no  alternative 
^-Ihey  must  be  mild.  Occasionally,  worthy 
people  unwitting  of  this,  or  perhaps  too  hasty 
to  reflect  upon  it,  damage  themselves  sorely 
by  coming  out  with  what  they  think  the 
proper  terms,  calling  a  piece  of  roguery  a 
piece  of  roguery,  telling  a  shabby  fellow  that 
be  is  a  shabby  fellow,  declaring  they  have 
been  cheated  when  they  have  been  cheated, 
and  so  forth ;  which  is  a  course  attended  with 
great  inconveniences  on  all  hands,  and  seldom 
or  never  productive  of  any  good.  It  becomes 
necessary  to  give  such  persons  instructions  in 
the  right  phraseology  to  be  used  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  also  to  train  them  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  using  any  of  a  different  kind — 
that  is,  any  phrases  above  the  allowable  de- 
gree of  explicitness. 

We  shall  suppose  that  Mr.  Bertie,  who  is 
perfectly  a  gentleman,  has  been  spoken  bf 
opprobriously  by  a  coarse  fellow  called  Rug- 
gjes.  Were  Bertie  an  inconsiderate  man, 
dispo^d  to  go  the  straightest  way  to  a  point, 
he  would  probably  send  Kuggles  a  brief  cartel 
in  such  terms  as  these  :  *You  scoundrel  I  give 
over  your  scandalmongering  about  me,  'or 
— -,  This  would  never  do.  The  world 
eould  not  bear  it,  however,  Ruggles  might ; 
and  Bertie  would  have  the  worst  of  it  What 
Bertie  does,  however,  is  this.  He  writes  a 
►  letter -to  William  Ruggles,  Esq.,  beginning 
witlT  *  Dear  Sir,*  and  going  on  thus:  *  T  have 
beard,  with  much  surprise,  that  you  lately 
.dtowed  yourself  in  a  mixed  company  to  ad- 
vert to  me  in  very  injurious  terms.  Being 
unconscious  of  giving  you  any  cause  of 
offence,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  believe  the  report, 
and  therefore  wish  to  afford  you  an  opportu- 
nity of  denying  its  truth,  or  explaining  the 
drcumstanoe  in  some  other  way.  Should  it 
unfortunately  happen  that  you  have  used 
such  expressions,  I  must  express  my  hope 


that  you  will  see  the  propriety  of  retracting 
them.  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  fiuthfully, 
Thomas  Bebtie.* 

This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  public 
taste,  so  fiur ;  and  Bertie  keeps  everybody  en 
his  side.  Ruggles,  however,  proves  refrao- 
tory.  He  will  i»ither  deny  his  wore  s  nor 
apologise  for  them.  Now,  then,  comes  still 
sorer  trial  for  Bertie.  Were  he  to  write  in 
plain  [old]  English :  '  Sur,  you  are  a  brute,  and 
1  have  no  more  to  say  to  you,'  he  would  be  a 
lost  man.  But  he  knows  better.  What  he 
does  write  is:  *I  cannot  but  express  my 
great  regret  that  you  should  not  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  do  yourself  justice  by  withdraw- 
ing the  remaiics  of  which  I  complained  You 
are,  however,  the  best  judge  of  what  is  befit- 
ting your  character,  and  I  only  claim  the 
privilege  of  retaining  my  own  opinion  of  your 
oondu^  Under  the  circumstances,  I  must 
request  that  our  corrtopondence  may  close ; 
and  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
Thomas  Bertie.'  Thus  the  aggrieved  party 
comes  off  with  flying  colours,  while  everybody 
privately  applies  to  Ruggles  that  plain  term 
which  Bertie  had  the  good  sense  to  repress. 

It  will  be  observed  in  this  example  of  cor- 
respondence, how  much  is  done  by  merely  the 
words  *  surprise*  and  *r^ret'  Very  great 
words  these !  One  is  never  shocked  or  dis- 
gusted now  a  days  at  any  sort  of  wicked 
conduct  in  a  person  with  whom  he  has  to 
converse  or  correspond.  He  is,  at  the  utmost, 
*  surprised.*  One  never  now  condemns  a 
violent  heterodoxy  in  any  person  or  party; 
he  only  '  regrets'  there  should  be  such  a  thing. 
Men  were  long  ago  burnt  or  hanged,  drawn 
and  quartered,  for  things  which  the  modem 
world  keeps  entirely  right  by  its  *  regret' 
The  improvement  in  point  oftaste  is  immense. 
A  great  deal  of  all  this  may  be  said 
to  be  owing  to  the  vastly  increased  apti- 
tude to  apprehend  meanings  which  nurks 
modem  society.  Long  ago,  the  intellecte  of 
men  were  duU  and  heavy.  They  required 
things  to  be  clearly  brought  before  them. — 
Now-a-days  nicety  of  perception  going  hand 
in  hand  with  moral  sensitivness,  the  slightest 
hint  is  enough.  One  does  not  now  need  to 
characterize  any  bad  procedure ;  he  has  only 
to  say ;  *  he  cannot  trust  himself  to  characterize 
it*  Every  body  knows  what  that  means,  as 
well  as  the  aggrieved  party  had  writtena  chap- 
ter of  that  oversaidold  English  on  the  subject 
One  does  not  need  in  our  time  to  do  anything 
cruel  or  severe :  he  only  *  takes  a  painful  step.' 
Much,  too  may  be  done  by  an  adroit  use  of 
the  subjunctive  mood.  Dont  say  a  thing 
was  so  and  so ;  say  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  it  may  be  generally  regarded  as  so  and 
so ;  thus  conveying  all  the  meaning,  but  in 
such  mask  of  potentiality  that  no  offence  can 
be  taken.  At  one  time,  we  can  believe,  the 
subjunctive  mood  was  felt  to  be  a  weak  part 
of  the  verb.    Now  it  is  the  strongest,  and  a 
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man  may  metaphoricaUy  cat  his  own  throat 
by  malapartlj  employing  the  indicative. 

In  the  improved  phraseology,  next  to  •  sur- 
prise' and  *  regret/  there  is  no  work  which 
does  such  excellent  service  as  '  impression.' 
In  a  matter  of  any  delicacy,  as  the  character 
of  a  friend,  or  of  a  certain  public  transaction, 
you  are  saved  from  all  the  hazards  and  incon- 
veniences of  downright  belief  and  conviction, 
by  J  having  an  impression.'  The  other  party 
again,  is  enabled  to  handle  your  unfortunate 
state  of  mind  on  the  subject,  by  merely 
speaking  of  you  as  *  laboring  under  an  impes- 
sion.'  The  metaphysics  of  an  impression 
seems  to  be  this — it  puts  you  into  the  passive 
voice.  Instead  of  being  viewed  in  the 
responsibility  for  an  active  opinion,  you  stand 
as  only  the  victim  of  something  external, 
which  has  worked  upon  you.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate, but  you  cannot  help  it.  The  aggrieved 
party  has  not  you  to  blame — he  must  avenge 
himself,  if  he  requires  revenge,  on  the  facts  or 
occurrences  which  impressed  you.  I^  as 
is  probable,  he  himself  was  concerned  in 
those  occurrences,  then  he  must,  in  part  at 
least,  blame  himself  In  short,  he  is  shut 
up. 

In  our  houses  of  legislature,  as  is  well 
known,  the  improved  phraseology  has  been 
long  in  use,  to  the  exdusion  of  the  ancient 
and  more  downright,  insomuch  that  it  has 
come  to  be  recognized  as  *  parliamentary.'  It 
is  felt  as  a  prolix  mode  of  expression ;  but  it 
serves  so  many  good  purposes  that  tedious- 
ness  may  well  be  put  up  with.  Only  im- 
magine  what  would  be  the  effect  of  introducing 
the  terminology  of  the  hustings  into  the 
House  of  Commons;  how  every  particular 
hair  of  the  Speaker's  wig  would  quiver,  how 
the  horrors  of  the  bad  ventilation  would 
deepen  I  Besides,  there  would  be  no  merit 
in  it  It  is  only  when  a  gentleman  puts  his 
case  in  some  roundabout  ambuscading  way, 
and  leads  you  at  last  to  *  infer'  what  he  means 
as  the  approbrium  of  his  opponent,  that  he 
proves  himself  truly  fit  to  be  a  legislator. — 
Why,  any  porter  can  tell  another  that  he  lies. 
It  requires  a  clever  fellow  to  go  through  the 
series  of  logical  and  rhetorical  evolutions 
which  at  last  leaves  his  audience  only  the 
trigger  of  a  deduction  to  draw,  in  order  to 
cause  the  shot  to  go  to  the  mark.  Touch- 
stone has  six  moves  of  the  game  of  quarrel 
before  he  comes  to  the  lie  direct,  and  even 
that  may  be  avoided  with  an  -(/I  *  I  knew 
when  seven  justices  could  not  make  up  a 
quarrel;  but  when  the  parties  were  met 
themselves,  one  of  them  thought  of  an  If--^ 
as,  ^f  you  said  ao,  then  I  said  so  ;  and  they 
shook  hands,  and  swore  brothers.  Your  j[f 
is  the  only  peacemaker ;  much  virtue  in  an 
jj/".'  Yes,  Touchstone,  your  *  -5^  is  a  ri^t 
worthy  mate  to  our  *  surprise,'  our  'regret,' 
our   *im  ression,*    and  our   Mnfer;'    peace- 1 


requires  *rare  fellows'  like  you  to  use  tbem 
adroitly. 

It  is  only  in  an  old  and  highly  dvifised 
society  that  such  periphrases  are  in  vogue.  In 
the  roughness  of  a  "  new  country  "  mere  is 
no  time  for  them.  The  settler,  in  calling  ibr 
a  spade,  that  implement  so  all-important  to 
him,  must  just  call  it  a  spade.  Newspaper 
editors,  who  have  probably  to  damp  their  own 
paper,  cannot  be  expected  to  quarrel  with 
each  other  in  the  equally  refined  and  tedious 
terms  which  are  felt  to  be  necessary  in  an 
autumn  fight  between  the  Times  and  Morning 
Herald,  A  colonial  newspaper,  therefore, 
comes  back  upon  us  like  a  bit  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  So,  also,  when  a  denizen  of  our 
periphrastic  republic  enters  upon  life  at  Mel- 
bourne, and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  finds 
well-dressed  men  using  the  briefest  and  most 
emphatic  means  of  expressing  their  views 
about  each  other,  he  must  feel  as  if  he  were 
coming  in  contact  vrith  a  new  human  nature. 

We  trust  that  enough  has  now  been  said  to 
enable  young  and  inexperienced  persons  to 
penetrate  the  mystery  of  our  modem  Euphu« 
ism.  They  must  now  see  that  there  is  an  , 
advantage  in  it,  and  that,  if  they  would  vrish 
to  prosper  and  do  well,  they  must  take  ad' 
vantage  of  it.  Your  rebel  against  the  round- 
about is  a  mere  blunderer — a  kind  of  honesfy 
about  him  perhaps — means  well — but  not  at 
all  the  man  for  a  civilised  community.  His 
tendency  must  be  to  the  outfields  of  the 
world-farm.  There  let  him  go,  and  kick  and 
cuff  in  the  old  English  as  he  pleases.  The 
fertile  smiling  meadows  of  infields  are  for  the 
docile  and  considerate  men  who  know  how  to 
put  a  case  mildly,  to  be  "  surprised,"  to  ex- 
press their  "  regret,"  to  limit  themselves  to 
'  an  impression,"  and  to  make  ifs  and  infer- 
ences in  affiiirs  of  delicacy. 


keepers  as  well  as  peacemakers  all;  and  it  i  Spinach. 


How    TO    PLOT  OUT  AN  EVKNINO  PaBTT. — Sft 

card-rack  for  most  respectable  acquaintances. 
Frame  invitations  with  lace-borders.  Sweep 
drawing-room  quite  clean,  and  shoot  mbbUi  into 
back  bed-room.  Map  out  an  artificial  paterre  on 
the  floor  with  chalk.  Sow  seed  for  seed-cake; 
Gather  mustard  for  sandwiches.  Beat  about  the 
buah  for  gooseberries  and  put  tbem  in  bottles,  to 
come  up  as  Ghamnaigne.  Order  in  old  man  firam 
green-grocer*s  and  put  Berlin  bags  on  his  hands 
for  gloves.  Buy  slip  for  new  dress,  and  gather 
flowers  in  the  Burlington  Arcade  for  your  hair. 
Put  the  young  twigs  in  their  beds,  but  the  elderiy 
plants  stick  in  library  with  cards.  Lay  traps  for 
rich  young  men.  Plant  your  company  in  rows 
and  couples,  and  set  musicians  in  full  blow  in  cor> 
ner  of  drawing-room.  When,  they  are  a  little  faint, 
water  them  irith  Sherry.  Hang  wallflowers  round 
the  room.  Dig  for  compliments,  and  run  up  a 
flirtation  wherever  you  can  fasten  one.  Above 
all,  nail  a  husband,  or  else  your  plot  wiU  be 
without  its  greatest  ornament  and  cmitre. 
What  the  Vegetarians  live  on.    Gammon  and 
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THE  THREE  NUNS. 

What  a  rarity  it  was  to  see  a  nan  thirty  years 
ago  t  Tea  could  only  catch  a  glimpse  of  them 
through  the  leaves  of  some  forbidden  romance, 
and  folio  V  only  with  the  mind*s  eye — and  who 
did  not  lore  to  do  so? — their  ghost>Iike walk 
amongst  dimly-Ughted  cloisters.  How  delight- 
fully filmy  and  mysterioosi  those  creatures  were 
in  their  aappoeidtious  convents  and  St  Geciiia-like 
appellations  I  Now,  they  are  substantial  realities, 
and  have  a  local  habitation  and  a  name :  yet  even 
in  these  railway  times,  when  the  Ursulines,  the 
Sisters  of  StMary,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  increase  and  multiply  around  us,  there 
is  still  a  wonderful  interest  about  those  women 
who  Toluntarily  devote  themselves  to  prayer,  or 
to  the  relief  of  their  suffering  fellow-creatures,  for 
all  of  them  are  not  forced  into  convents  by  Mrs. 
Radclifie's  cruel  fathers. 

With  the  romantic  notions  of  my  bread-and- 
butter  days,  it  was  scarcely  surprising  that  the 
arrival  of  a  nun  in  our  quiet  little  English  town 
should  greatly  excite  my  juvenile,  but  somewhat 
imaginative  brain. 

A  real  live  nun  from  a  foreign  convent — what 
a  lovely  creature  she  must  l^t — who,  for  her 
health  had  obtained  a  dispensation,  for  a  brief 
ipace,  to  visit  her  native  town.  Our  town  had 
absolutely  had  the  honour  of  sending  a  member 
to  a  convent  I  What  an  event  this  was  for  the 
gossiping  little  place  t  How  it  set  every  tongue 
going!  Such  a  raking  up  of  by-gone  family 
affairs ;  such  sifting  of  circumstances  to  the  very 
bottom ;  until  it  was  actually  ascertained  to  be 
quite  a  Radcliffe  case — a  daughter  who  had  been 
forcei  into  a  convent  by  a  cruel  father,  for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  the  son  I  It  was  to  be  hoped 
the  damsel  would  find  some  lover,  some  knight- 
errant  yet  extant  in  our  land  of  liberty,  to  rescue 
her  and  redress  her  wrongs.  How  could  his  ho- 
liness the  pope  trust  her  so  far,  and  not  foresee 
the  danger? 

The  mther,  to  be  sure,  did  not  exactly  meet 
the  gener  iHy  received  notions  of  a  cruel  parent ; 
for  old  Mr.  Patrick  was  the  ve^  impersonation  of 
the  portraits  of  Monsieur  Tonson — a  short  man 
with  a  pinched  hat,  Hessian  boots,  and  an  um- 
breUa  under  his  arm.  This  was  an  obvious  vio- 
lation of  the  costume  of  the  father  of  a  heroine ; 
but  I  would  not  let  that  interfere  with  my  pre- 
conceived notions.  I  strove  to  forget  hun,  or 
dressed  him  in  my  own  imagination.  The  whole 
interest,  however,  centered  in  the  daughter,  who 
was  lodged  in  his  house,  which,  I  remember  well, 
stood  near  the  old  bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  town, 
in  the  midst  of  a  large  garden ;  and  here  the  nun 
was  said  to  walk  about  in  the  actual  dress  of  the 
convent.  To  this  garden  our  prying  littfe  town 
went  in  detachments,  and  peeped  over  the  wall. 

' How  interesting!*  exclaimeid  one. 

*  How  humble!*  sud  another. 

'The  cross  and  beads  depending  from  the 
girdle;  so  exactly  what  we  read  oil*  added  a 
third. 

Thb  was  too  tantalizing  to  be  longer  endused. 
It  might  not  be  Udy-like  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  ni  ie  people,  and  climb  to  the  top  of  a  wall 
for  the  purpose  of  lookinji:  over  into  a  gentleman*s 
garden;  but  it  must  be  done,  and  as  secretly  and 


swifdy  as  possible.  Old  John,  the  water-carrier, 
was  a  very  prbper  confidant ;  his  back  was  to  be 
the  scaling-ladder  by  which  the  acjoe  of  my  long* 
ings  was  to  be  achieved :  everything  seemed  ex* 
cusable  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  lovely  nun. 

The  autumn  evening  was  closing — ^e  old 
church  clock  struck  seven — the  hour  the  nun 
walked.  Old  John  was  where  he  ought  to  be, 
close  under  that  side  of  the  garden-wall  which 
ran  along  by  the  river. 

'  Is  she  there  now,  John  ?* 

•Yes,  miss.* 

*  No  one  with  her,  John  V 

*  No,  miss.* 

'  Does  any  one  see  us,  John  V 
*Yes,  miss.' 

*  Who,  John?' 

*  Your  father,  miss.' 

From  the  undignified  position  of  stepping  upon 
John's  back,  I  actually  dived  into  a  bed  of  netUes, 
to  hide  myself  from  my  father ;  and  there  I  lay, 
stung  by  my  guilty  conscience,  as  well  as  by  the 
venom  of  the  vegetable,  trembling  and  repent- 
ing my  rash  exploit — when :  *No  fears,  miss,  he's 
gone  the  other  way,'  lured  me  from  my  leafy  re- 
treat. Literally  nettled  by  this  interruption  to 
my  adventure,  I  was  on  the  point  of  giving  it  np, 
but  John  was  not  so  disposed.  *  Don't  go  with, 
out  a  peep  at  St  Patrick,  miss,"  said  John.  This 
prefix  the  nun's  surname  had  already  acquired 
for  her  from  the  vulgar  people  of  omr  town. 

'  Fie,  John  1*  said  I  reprovingly ;  *  call  her  by 
her  convent-name^ Sister  Geleste.' 

*  Then  mount  miss,  and  see  what  a  celestial 
critter  she  is.  So  saying,  old  John  placed  himself 
as  if  for  a  game  at  leap-frog.  I  mounted  boldly, 
and  clung  by  my  arms,  which  I  threw  like  grap- 
pling irons  over  the  wall,  for  the  sake  of  reliev- 
ing poor  John's  back.  0  what  a  reward  awaited 
me !  There  was  the  nun,  in  her  long  flowing 
gray  dress ;  her  figure  met  my  eye  at  once — i 
saw  nothing  else,  and  could  have  gazed  for  ever, 
0  how  I  wished  myself  that  nun,  or  next  to  that, 
some  ardent  youth  to  carry  her  off  I  She  had 
got  to  the  end  of  the  walk ;  she  would  doubtless 
turn,  and  I  should  see  her  face.  She  did  so,  and 
— could  it  be  possible  ? — my  lovely  nnn  was  a 
horrid  old  woman.  To  be  a  nun,  and  to  be  old, 
was  an  anomaly  I  couldn*t  reconcile :  but  as  I 
was  pondering  upon  this,  my  arguments  were 
met  face  to  face  by  my  father,  who,  obtaining  Mr. 
Patrick's  permission,  bad  entered  the  garden,  and 
mounted  on  a  chair  on  the  inside  of  the  wall,  for 
the  purpose  of  convicting  me  in  the  very  act 

John  had  made  off  on  the  first  appearance  of 
my  father's  head  over  the  wall  amongst  the 
branches  of  the  pear-tree ;  and  there  I  was  help- 
lessly left,  my  feet  dangling,  and  my  shoulders 
pushed  up  to  my  ears,  by  the  effort  of  holding  on. 
Bread  and  water  for  a  day  was  the  very  proper 
punishment  of  my  undignified  introduction  to  my 
first  nun. 

My  next  was  on  a  very  different  occa^on.  I 
was  to  behold  a  really  beautiful  girl,  the  admba- 
tion  of  the  city,  who,  with  abundance  <^  riches, 
had  voluntarily  resigned  all  the  pomps  and  vani- 
ties of  the  world  in  exch^ge  for  the  seclusion 
of  a  convent  This  was  in  the  charming  city  of 
Cork,  where  I  happened  to  be  spending  Uie  sum- 
mer with  a  relation.    A  friend,  dropping  in  one. 
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morning,  asked  roe  if  I  would  accompany  her  to 
the  convent,  as  she  was  going  to  s^  her  cousin, 
the  identical  beautT,  and  had  the  privilege  of 
taking  me  along  with  her.  Of  course,  I  rejoiced 
to  go ;  mj  friend  promising  that,  after  I  had  seen 
the  nun,  if  I  still  required  to  be  told,  she  would 
acquaint  me  with  tiie  cause  of  her  taking  the 

TOWS. 

We  iralked  about  in  the  garden  of  the  convent 
for  some  time,  listenhig  to  the  organ.    One  of 
the  nuns,  the  onlj  one  yisible,  and  reaUj  an  in- 
teresting-looking  creature,  came  towards  us;  and 
informed  mj  companion  that  sister  Beatrice  would 
be  at  liberty  presently.  The  organ  ceased ;  there 
was  the  tinkling  of  a  bell ;  away  rushed  the  nun, 
and  directly  after  Sister  Beatrice  appeared.    She 
came  quickly  up  thew«Jk,  holding  her  long  coarse 
black  serge  dress  a  little  aside  so  as  not  to  impede 
her  feet.    She  was  tall,  and  managed  her  train 
with  the  grace  of  a  court  lady.    A  black  veil 
flowed  from  her  head,  apparently  of  the  same 
thick  texture  as  the  dress ;  but  the  face  was  un- 
ooyered,  and  lovely  indeed,  even  in  spite  of  the 
white  fillet  low  down  over  the  forehead,  and  the 
Mnen  tippet,  which,  hiding  every  inch  of  the 
throat,  came  most  unbeeomingly  right  up  under 
the  ear.    She  was  not  more  than  two-and-twenty, 
and  exquisitely  &ir ;  with  features  a  model  for 
the  sculptor.    I  was  surprised  at  her  elegance, 
and  almost  cheerfulness  of  manner—it  was  that  of 
the  most  polished  lady  of  the  drawing-room.    I 
confess  I  expected  to  meet  an  aspect  6f  melan- 
choly resignation,  somewhat  more  in  accordance 
with  the  sombre  hue  of  the  dress ;  but  no  such 
thing.    She  said  she  was  happy :  and  but  for  the, 
to  me,  forced  smile  around  those  beautiful  lips, 
I  could  have  believed  her. 

And  do  you  not  find  the  convent  dullf  I 
asked,  as  we  got  into  conversation. 

*  Never,' she  replied.  *  I  used  to  be  plagued 
with  ennui  in  the  intervals  of  London  gaieties ; 
here  we  don*t  know  what  it  means.  All  the 
pleasure  I  derived  fW>m  balls,  p!ays,  parties,  and 
above  all,  cantering  over  hill  and  dale  on  me 
avourite  Lilla,  were  poor  in  comparison  with  my 
present  happiness  I' 

*  Well,'  I  remarked;  '  I  should  not,  I  fear,  be 
able  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  idea  of  living  in  a 
house  where  every  sound  of  mirth  was  forbiddeu. 

'  Oh,  but  there  is  no  interdict  here,' she  replied. 
'  We  are  very  merry.  Afler  our  morning  meal, 
when  we  are  all  congregated,  half  an  hour  is  al- 
lowed for  the  relation  of  some  anecdote  or  inci- 
dent which  may  have  happened  when  we  were  in 
the  world ;  this  half  hour  we  each  take  by  turns, 
and  I  assure  you,  it  is  generally  a  mirthful  one, 
and  we  often  laugh  heartily.' 

Oh,  that  must  be  a  pleasant  half-hour,'  fe- 
marked  I ;  *  and  one  that  I  think,  from  your  man- 
ner, you  must  be  particularly  calculated  to  en- 
liven and  enjoy.' 

*  It  is  pleasant,'  she  replied ;  '  but  since  my 
bereavement' — and  she  cast  up  her  beautiful  blue 
eyes  to  heaven,  all  gaiety  of  manner  banished 
now — *the  happiness  of  my  life  here — and  I 
sometimes  think  it  will  be  hereafter — is  in  music 
— is  to  make  the  organ,  which  you  heard  faintly 
pealing  just  now,  pour  forth  all  its  magnificent 
tones,  as  if  to  carry  up  the  thanks  and  praises  of 
our  sistwhood  to  the  heaven  of  heavens  I' 


I  shall  never  forget  the  solemn  exultation  in 
the  nun's  utterance  of  these  words;  we  were 
silent,  and,  a  few  drops  of  rain  falling,  took  our 
leave.  The  tinkling  bell  caused  the  nun  to  harry 
into  the  convent;  and  as  we  descended  the  steps 
from  Uie  garden,  we  again  hoard  the  organ,  but 
this  time  accompanying  the  angelic  voice  of  sister 
Beatrice. 

*WhaC  I  asked  eagerly  of  my  companion, 
was  the  cause  which  could  seclude  so  beautiful  a 
creature  from  the  world  V 

*  I  thought,'  she  replied,  *  you  would  not  find 
it  out.' 

*  It  was  impossible  to  find  it  out ;  she  merely 
alluded  to  her  bereavement.' 

*  Did  you  not  perceive,  then,  that  she  was 
blind  r 

*  Blind  r  I  echoed  in  astonishment 
*Yes;  after  a  grand  ball  at  Almack'a,  she 

caught  cold,  which  resulted  in  the  utter  loss  of 
sight;  but,  as  you  perceived,  without  any  injury 
to  the  appearance  of  the  eye.  Her  brother,  who, 
afler  she  became  blind,  devoted  himself  to  her, 
was  her  constant  companion,  and  compensated 
as  £Eir  as  possible  her  great  loss—  died.  This  was 
the  bereavement  she  alluded  to,  which  she  felt 
more  than  her  deprivation  of  sight  She  then 
entered  the  convent,  where,  from  her  aflGible 
manner,  beauUful  appearance,  and  exquisite  skill 
and  taste  in  music,  she  is  beloved  and  admired 
by  all.' 

Shortly  after  my  return  home,  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  my  third  nun,  a  very  charming 
young  Irishwoman,  governess  to  the  daughters 
of  our  doctor,  whose  wife,  being  a  Catholic,  reared 
the  girls  according  to  her  own  faith,  while  the 
worthy  doctor  trained  his  only  son  in  the  Pro- 
testant rdlgion.  Miss  Hamilton,  as  the  govemefli 
was  called,  seemed  happy  to  have  me  with  her 
whenever  opportunity  permitted ;  and  my  father'i 
intimacy  with  Br.  Renton's  family  rendered  this 
of  frequent  occurrence.  In  one  of  our  many 
rambles  through  the  beautiful  woods  which 
clothed  the  banks  of  the  river,  she,  for  the  first 
time  to  me,  at  least,  began  to  speak  ol  her  own 
previous  history,  a^bject  hitherto  always  avoided 
by  her.  I  was  not  a  little  startled,  when,  allu<fipg 
to  some  circumstance,  she  inadvertently  said, 

*  Ah,  that  happened  on  my  marriage-day.'  I  felt 
embarrassed,  and  was  silent.  I  always  suspected 
she  had  a  secret ;  and  though  wondering  what  it 
was,  I  would  not  for  the  world  bans  taken  advan- 
tage of  what  she  had  thus  incautiously  uttered,  to 
win  it  from  Ber,  It  appeared  as  if  this  very  for- 
bearance on  my  part  determined  her  on  making 
me  her  confidante. 

*  It  is  a  dreary  thing,'  she  said  after  a  pause, 

*  when  an  incident,  in  which  is  at  once  concen- 
trated the  chief  happiness  and  misery  of  our 
lives,  must  be  shut  up  in  our  own  bosoms,  an- 
talkeKi  of,  and  unsympathized  with.' 

I  felt  quite  unable  to  fill  up  the  painful  sileoee 
which  now  ensued.  At  length  Miss  HamUtOD 
thus  resumed:  *My  father's  second  marriage 
made  my  home  a  wretched  one,  and  determined 
me  at  a  very  early  age  to  leave  it,  and  adrenture 
in  tne  world  for  a  submstence.  For  this  purpose 
I  applied  myself  closely  to  study.  I  was  a  pretty 
good  musician,  was  advancing  in  French,  and  ic- 
I  knowledged  to  be  the  best  grammarian  in  the 
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ichool ;  this,  with  the  advantage  of  writtng  well, 
made  up  the  whole  stock  of  accomplishmeiits  on 
which  I  was  about  to  trade.  I  packed  up  ray 
wardrobe,  took  a  cold  leave  of  my  &ther,  and 
with  five  Bovereigna  in  my  purse,  started  by  the 
the  coach  for  Dublin.  I  had  my  projects  ar- 
ranged, and  was  singularly  confident  of  success. 
*■  My  intention  was  to  offer  myself  for  a  year  as 
a  teacher  at  one  of  the  schools,  that  I  might  ac- 
quire sufficient  knowledge  and  confidence  to  take 
a  situation  as  a  private  ^vemess.  This  was  ac- 
oompliahed  ;  and  at  the  age  of  mzteen  I  was  re- 
ceived into  the  fiunily  of  the  Marquis  of ,  to 

instruct  his  young  daughters.    The  son  arrived 
irom  Oambridge,  bringing  his  tutor,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, along  with  him.    I  was  treated  by  the 
whole  family  with  the  most  affectionate  kinmiess. 
The  young  tutor,  for  he  was  not  many  years  older 
than  his  pupil,  hearing  me  express  a  desire  to 
acquire  German,  volunteered  to  give  me  lessons. 
A  sympathy,  strengthened  bv  a  singular  coinci- 
dence of  unhappy  family  circumstances,  which 
had  thrown  us  both  alike  on  the  wide  world  to 
ttraggle  for  ourselves,  sprang  up,  and  resulted — 
on  my  part  at  least,  and  I  believe  mutually— in 
the  most  devoted  attachment ;  but  this  we  thought 
it  prudent  to  conceal  from  the  family,  lest  it 
should  prove  inimical  to  our  interests.    On  the 
morning  of  his  leaving  Dublin  with  his  pupil, 
finding  an  excuse  to  w^  out  with  me,  we  were 
privately  married,  vowing  to  each  other  never  to 
divulge  the  secret  until  circumstances  rendered 
it  expedient.  Even  in  separation  we  were  happy, 
now  that  our  vows  were  irrevocably  made. 

*  Several  letters  had  arrived  from  him,  addressed 
to  me,  by  previous  arrangement,  at  the  post-  LAPPOinted.  I'ut  on  your  o\ 
office ;  when,  one  morning,  the  marquis  informed"  pardon  the  vanity  for  once.* 
his  fiimily  that  he  had  received  from  his  son  the 
melancholy  news  of  Mr.  Seymoui^  sudden  death. 
Tou  cannot  imagine,  my  dear  friend,*  continued 
Miss  Hamilton — for  I  cannot  call  her  by  an}[  other 
name — *  what  my  sensations  were ;  it  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  them.  Yet  in  the  midst 
of  my  distress  I  kept  my  secret ;  I  was  ashamed, 
so  young  as  I  was,  to  reveal  the  duplicity  I  had 
practised.  But  my  health  sunk  beneath  the 
struggle,  and  comptilled  me  to  resign  a  situation 
which,  from  these  circumstances  had  now  become 
irksome  to  me.  For  a  time  my  only  consoktion 
was  in  the  advice  and  sympathy  of  the  good  old 
priest  who  ^  )ined  our  han(k ;  besides  yourself,  he 
is  the  only  person  acquainted  with  this  portion 
<rf  my  history.  I  owe  it  to  you,  my  dear  friend,* 
concluded  Miss  Hamilton,  *•  to  be  thus'sincere ; 
and  oh,  let  it  warn  you  against  clandestine  friend- 
ship, love,  or  alliance.  Few  circumstances  can 
excuse  them,  and  the  result  is  always  sorrow. 

Of  course.  Miss  Hamilton  was  dearer  to  me 
and  more  interesting  than  ever;  and  after  she 
had  lefi  Dr.  Benton*s  family,  and  gone  to  reside 
in  the  West  of  England,  a  letter  arrived  stating 
that  she  was  going  to  a  convent  in  Germany, 
which  supported  a  school,  to  be  English  teacher 
there ;  and  that,  at  the  termmation  of  the  first 
twelvemonth,  she  might,  if  she  ohoae,  commence 
her  novitiate — this  she  declared  to  be  her  in  ten  < 
tlon— and  eventually  take  the  veil.  I  tried  to 
dissuade  her— would  I  had  succeeded!— but  all 
in  vain :  she  went. 


Her  first  letter  described  to  me  her  arrival  4it 
the  convent,  and  the  singular  feeling  she  had  as 
the  gates  closed  behind  her.  probably  to  separate 
her  tor  ever  from  the  world.  It  W€is  night,  and 
by  the  dim  lights  she  could  see  the  nuns  cluster- 
ing together  on  the  staircase  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  new-eomer.  The  superior,  whom  she  do- 
soril^ed  as  a  very  charming  woman,  received  her 
not  only  with  Idndness,  but  affection,  confiding 
her  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  nuns  who  could 
speidc  a  few  words  of  English. 

On  the  following  day,  her  duties  commenced. 
She  was  forcibly  impressed  with  the  admirable 
system  of  education,  the  industry  and  superior 
baowledge  of  the  children.  On  giving  a  lecture 
on  English,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  drl 
of  eleven  years  of  age  to  stand  up  and  argue  with 
her,  saying:  'Allow  me.  Miss  Hamilton — that 
rule  is  quite  contrary  to  tiie  German.*  She  liked 
her  new  life,  and  made  many  friends  amongst 
the  German  ladies,  whose  habit  it  was  to  bring 
their  wotk  and  sit  .with  the  nuns  during  the 
afternoon. 

On  the  first  examination  of  her  pupils — an  im- 
portant day  in  the  convent — Miss  Hamilton,  who 
stm  wore  her  own  costume,  had  dressed  herself 
very  carefully,  completing  her  toilet  with  a  pair 
of  close-fitting  primrose  colouj^ed  gloves.  The 
superior  wished  to  see  her ;  smiled,  and  said  she 
would  supply  her  with  a  more  appropriate  cover- 
ing fcMLher  hands,  at  the  same  time  presenting 
her  ivlk  a  large  awkward  pair  of  black  kid  in  ex- 
chan^nor  her  own.  Miss  Hamilton  put  them 
on  and  retired ;  but  the  really  good-natured  su- 
perior recalled  her,  saying:  'I  see  you  are  dis- 

pointed.    Put  on  your  own  gloves  again  i^wQ 


True  to  her  intention,  she  commenced  her  novi- 
tiate; and  as  it  drew  to  a  termination,  these  were 
her  words:  *  My  dear  firiend — I  have  a  hun^ 
longing  fbr  my  profession-day,  that  day  which 
shall  separate  me  forever  from  most  of  the  things 
of  time  ;  not  from  the  correspondence  of  my 
friends,  but  from  the  fidse  pleasures -of  a  treach- 
erous world.*  I  could  not  but  regret  this,  a  young 
creature,  not  yet  eighteen ;  and  then  the  clip- 
ping off  of  those  luxuriant  tresses,  which  I  had 
so  often  envied  her  I  However,  it  was  decided, 
and  my  friend  took  the  veil.  I  occasionally  re- 
ceived letters,  all  breathing  the  most  pious  feel- 
ings, and  prayers  for  my  being  brought  into  the 
true  path,  and  joining  her  in  her  seclusion. 

An  unusually  long  silence  made  me  fear  that 
fiihe  had  sunk  under  somewhat  drooping  health, 
when  a  letter  arrived,  a  communication  indeed  to 
wonder  at.  The  substance  of  it  was  this :  She 
was  alone  with  the  superior  and  her  confessor  one 
evening,  when  two  priests  were  introduced  who, 
brought  messages  from  a  convent  in  England. 
Sister  Lavine,  so  my  friend  was  now  called,  at 
the  superior*s  request,  remained,  merely  retiring 
ing  *  in  meditation*  to  a  recess  of  the  apartment. 
There  was  something  ii^^the  voice  of  one  of  the 
priests  singularly. £«d  ;  it 'seemed  to  command 
her  attention.  She  fancied  she  recollected  the 
sound;  she  must' have  met  the  priest  in  Eng- 
land ;  she  would  look  up  and  recognise  him.  She 
did  so;  and  in  that  toll,  thin,  pale  man  she  saw 
her  husband  I  The  superior  and  her  confessor 
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were  acquainted  with  her  story,  and  gaye  no 
small  share  of  sympathy  to  the  painfol  scene 
which  ensaed.  What  had  been  reported  as  sad- 
den death,  it  appeared,  was  paralysis,  which, 
after  a  period  of  unconsciousness,  prostrated  the 
poor  sufferer  helplessly  on  a  bed  of  sickness  for 
three  years.  Life  was  a  burden.  Gould  he  be 
80  selfish  as  to  share  that  burden  with  the  poor 
girl  he  had,  sinfully  perhaps,  persuaded  to  a  se- 
cret marriage,  and  who,  from  the  false  statement 
In  the  newspapers,  which  confirmed  the  report, 
must  think  him  dead?  At  length  be  slowly  re- 
covered, and  went  to  Ireland  to  seek  out  the  old 
priest  for  news  of  his  youne  and  spotless  bride. 
The  priest  was  dead.  He  knew  the  address  of 
her  father.  To  him  he  applied,  and  received  the 
information  that  a  letter  had  arrived  from  his 
daughter  some  time  previously,  bidding  him  &ro- 
well,  preparatory  to  her  taking  the  veil,  but  in 
what  convent  she  would  not  reveaL  This  ended 
all  hope,  and  from  that  moment  he  devoted  him 
self  to  a  religious  life ;  and  now,  by  mere  aoddent, 
accompanying  his  fellow-priest  to  the  convent,  he 
was  on  his  way  to  join  a  severe  and  self-denying 
brotherhood  of  monks. 

These  were  the  incidents  with  which  I  became 
acquainted  in  the  life  of  my  third  nun ;  and  though 
the  peculiarity  of  the  circumstances  might  have 
warranted  a  renunciation  of  her  vows,  her  destiny 
was  the  bride  of  heaven ;  for,  in  that  one  event- 
ful interview,  the  long-parted  took  leave  of  each 
other  for  ever  in  this  world.  The  trial,  ^  said, 
had  been  a  hard  one,  but  only  a  befittingfKiance 
for  having  swerved  from  the  dhrect  path  of  sin- 
cerity ;  and  her  concluding  words  were :  *  Re- 
member that  the  result  of  dissimulation  is  surely 
«ortt>w!' 

ECHO. 
1th  CUm,  Edinburgh  Academy,  IdSl. 

Hail  I  vagrant  spirit  of  the  sky  I 

Sweet  minstrel  of  the  mountain  wood! 
Whose  strains  of  liquid  melody 

Float  o*er  the  holy  solitude ; 
Wild  lover  of  the  ancient  caves 

That  skirt  the  unfrequented  shore, 
When  the  fretting  ocean  raves, 

And  the  foamy  tempests  roar ; 
Thy  lyre  of  universal  tone 

Can  imitate  each  varied  measure, 
And  make  each  wandering  note  its  own 

Of  joy,  or  grief— or  pain,  or  pleasure. 

The  village  schoolboy  at  his  play, 

On  a  summer  holiday, 
Loitering  in  the  leafy  wood, 

Enamoured  of  its  berries  rude, 
Whoops,  to  scare  the  snowy  dove 

Nestling  on  the  boughs  above, 
And  laughs  with  roguish  look  to  hear 

His  cry  come  back  upon  his  ear. 
Then  shouts  his  joyous  carol  round. 

Till  all  the  neighbouring  glades  resound. 


When  the  vestal  train  is  kneeling 

On  the  holy  altar  stone. 
And  through  the  choir  the  hymn  is  pealmg 

In  a  sweet  and  hallowed  tone — 
All  the  notes  in  Union  blending. 

Like  sister  streams  at  silent  even. 
To  the  raptured  spirit  lending 

The  choral  harmonies  of  heaven — 
On  thy  harp  with  airy  finger. 

Thou  dost  raise  the  heavenly  lay — 
In  the  far  aisles  its  echoes  linger, 

And  die  in  half  heard  notes  away  I 

How  sweet  at  moonlit  eve  to  lie 

Upon  some  balmy  breathing  steep, 
Whose  verdant  forehead,  lone  and  liigfa, 
Looks  down  on  a  long  cottaged  dell. 
Where  the  simple  rustics  dwell. 

Buried  all  in  balmy  sleep- 
When  the  smoke  had  ceased  to  rise 

From  the  mossy  cottage  ro<^ 
And  naught  disturbs  the  drowsy  skies 

but  the  hollow  trampling  hoof 
Of  some  lone  traveller's  wearied  steed. 
Pressing  him  with  eager  speed ; 
Or  the  long  but  distant  bai^ 
Of  sleepless  watch-dog,  through  the  darii; 
If  then,  perchance  a  beauteous  stnun 
Should  rise  along  the  silent  plain 

From  some  embowered  nook, 
And  swell  in  circling  notes  along. 
Till  every  grotto  found  a  tongue, 

And  every  minstrel  mountain  took 
The  chorus  up,  how  sweet  unto  the  listening  ear 
That  glorious  melody  to  hear. 
Soft  thrilling  through  the  azure  sky, 
SofiUry-like — so  heavenly. 

In  that  delightful  hour, 
As  if  'twere  borne  on  angel's  wings 
From  some  fair  star  where  music  springs 

With  every  golden  flower, 
Where  every  honied  breeze  that  blows, 
Joins  in  a  soft  melodious  song. 
To  charm  the  blisful  ears  of  the  undying  throng  I 


We  never  knew  a  **  Selling  ofl  ^  where  the  pur- 
chasers were  not  included  in  the  Selling. 

We  never  met  an  English  tourist  who  could 
drink  a  glass  of  Continental  beer  without  inwardly 
regretting  it. 

We  never  eat  an  oyster  opened  by  an  amateur, 
that  didn't  taste  like  spoilt  periwinkle  mixed  with 
gravel  walk. 

We  never  met  a  cockney  so  sang^uine  of  lon- 
gevity as  to  hope  to  live  to  see  the  river  Thames 
deodorised. 

The  tongue  was  intended  for'  a  divine  organ; 
but  the  devil  often  plays  upon  it         . 
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MORTON  HALL*. 

CHAPTXB  THE  SEOOITD. 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  felt  it  rather  imperti- 
ncfot  to  tell  each  other  of  our  indiTidual  silent 
wonder  as  to  what  Miss  Phillis  lived  on :  but  I 
know  in  onr  hearts  we  each  thought  about  it 
with  a  kind  of  respectful  pity  for  her  fallen  low 
estate.  Miss  Phillis,  that  we  remembered  like 
aa  angel  for  beauty,  and  like  a  little  princess  for 
the  imperious  sway  she  exercised,  and  which 
was  such  sweet  compulsion  that  we  had  all  felt 
proud  to  be  her  slaves ;  Hiss  Phillto  was  now  a 
worn,  phdn  woman,  in  homely  dress,  tending  to- 
wards old  age !  and  looking— (at  that  time  I 
dared  not  have  spoken  so  insolent  a  thought,  not 
eren  to  myself) — but  she  did  look  as  if  she  had 
hardly  the  proper  nourishbg  food  she  required. 
One  dar,  I  remember  Mrs.  Jones  the  butcher's 
wife — (she  was  a  Drumble  person) — saying  in  her 
saucy  way,  that  she  was  not  surprised  to  see 
Miss  Morton  so  bloodless  and  pale,  for  she  only 
treated  herself  to  a  Sunday's  dinner  of  meat,  and 
fiyed  on  slop  and  bread-and-butter  all  the  rest  of 
the  week.  Ethelinda  put  on  her  severe  face — a 
look  that  I  am  afraid  of  to  this  day — and  said, 
^  Mrs.  Jones,  dofyou  suppose  Miss  Morton  can  eat 
your  half  starred  meat  ?  Tou  do  not  know  now 
choice  and  dainty  she  is,  as  becomes  one  bom 
and  bred  like  her.  What  was  it  we  had  to  bring 
for  her  only  last  Saturday  from  the  grand  new 
butcher's  in  Drumble,  Biddy?"— (we  took  our 
eggs  to  market  in  Drumble  every  Saturday,  for 
tiie  cotton-spinners  would  give  us  a  higher  price 
than  the  Morton  people ;  the  more  fools  they !) 

I  thought  it  rather  cowardly  of  Ethelinda  to 
put  the  story-telling,  on  me ;  but  she  always 
thought  a  great  deal  of  saving  her  soul;  more 
than  I  did,  I  am  afraid,  for  I  made  answer,  as 
bold  as  a  lion,  **  Two  sweetbreads,  at  a  shilling 
a-pieee:  and  a  fore-quarter  of  house  lamb,  at 
sightpence  a  pound,"  So  off  went  Mrs.  Jones 
in  a  huff,  saying  *'  their  meat  was  good  enough 
for  Mrs.  Donkin  the  great  mill  owner's  widow 
and  might  serve  a  beggarlv  Morton  any  day." 
When  we  were  alone,  f  said  to  Ethelinda,  **  I'm 
sfrud  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  our  lies  at  the 
great  day  of  account,"  and  Ethelinda  answered 
very  sharply — (she's  a  good  sister  in  the  mainW- 
**  Speak  tor  youn«el^  Biddy.  I  never  saia  a 
worl  I  only  asked  questions.  How  could  I 
help  it  if  you  told  lies  ?  I'm  sure  I  wondered  at 
you,  how  glib  you  spoke  out  what  was  not  true." 
Hat  I  knew  she  was  glad  I  toM  the  lies  in  her 
heart 

After  the  poor  Squire  came  to  live  with  his 
•Qot,  Miss  Phillis,  we  ventured  to  speak  a  bit  to 
ourselves.  We  were  sure  they  were  pinched. — 
They  looked  like  it.  He  had  a  bad  hacking 
eough  at  times ;  though  he  was  so  dignified  and 
proud  he  would  never  cough  when  any  one  was 
near.  I  have  seen  him  up  before  it  was  day, . 
•weeping  the  dung  off  the  roads,  to  try  and  get 
enough  to  manure  the  little  plot  of  ground  be- 
hind the  cottage,  which  Miss  Phillis  had  let  alone 
bat  which  her  nephew  used  to  dig  in  and  tUl ; 
iior,  said  he,  one  day,  in  his  grand  slow  way  **  he 
was  always  fond  of  experiments  in  agriculture." 

,  •  Ctmtfamed  from  page  77,  vcd  4— Oonohided. 


Ethelinda  and  I,  do  believe  that  the  two  or  three 
score  of  Cabbages  he  raised  were  all  they  had  to 
live  on  that  winter,  besides  the  bit  of  meal  and 
tea  they  got  at  the  village  shop. 

One  Friday  night  I  s^d  to  Ethelinda,  **  It  is  a 
shame  t6  take  these  eggs  to  Drumble  to  sell,  and 
never  to  offer  one  to  the  Squire  on  whose  lands 
we  were  bom."  She  answered  *^  I  have  thought 
so  many  a  time ;  but  how  can  we  do  it  I  I,  for 
one,  dare  not  ofjfer  them  to  the  Squire ;  and  as 
for  Miss  Phillis  it  would  seem  like  impertinence.** 
"I'll  try  at  it,"  said  I. 

So  that  night  I  took  some  eggs— fresh  yellow 
eegs  from  our  own  pheasant  hen,  the  like  of 
which  there  we're  not  for  twenty  miles  round— 
and  I  hud  them  softly  after  dusk  on  one  of  the 
little  stone  seats  in  the  porch  of  Miss  Phillis's 
cottage.  But,  alas  I  when  we  went  to  market  at 
Drumble,  early  the  next  iioming,  there  were  my 
eggs  all  shattered  and  splashed,  making  an  ugly 
yellow  pool  in  the  road  just  in  front  of  the  cottage. 
I  had  meant  to  have  followed  it  up  by  a  chicken  or 
so;  but  I  saw  now  it  would  never  do.  Miss 
Phillis  came  now  and  then  to  call  upon  us ;  she 
was  a  little  more  high  and  distant  then  she  had 
been  when  a  girl,  and  we  felt  we  must  keep  our 
place.  I  suppose  we  had  affronted  the  young 
Squire,  for  he  never  came  near  our  house. 

Weill  there  came  a  hard  winter,  and  pro- 
visions rose ;  and  EUielinda  and  I  had  much  ado 
to  make  ends  meet  If  it  had  not  been  for  my 
sister's  good  management,  we  should  have  been 
in  debt  I  know ;  but  she  proposed  that  we  should 
go  without  dinner,  and  only  have  a  breakfast  and 
a  tea,  to  which  I  agreed,  you  may  be  sure. 

One  baking  day  I  had  made  some  cakes  for 
tea— potato-cakes  we  called  them.  They  had  a 
savoury  hot  smell  about  them;  and,  to  tempt 
Ethelinda,  who  was  not  quite  well,  I  cooked  a 
rasher  of  bacon.  Just  as  we  were  sitting  down 
Miss  Phillis  knocked  at  our  door.  We  let  her  in. 
God  only  knows  how  white  and  haggard  she 
looked.  The  heat  of  our  kitchen  made  her  totter 
and  for  a  while  she  could  not  speak.  But  all  the 
time  she  looked  at  the  food  on  the  table  as  if  she 
feared  to  shut  her  eyes  lest  it  should  all  vanish 
away.  It  was  an  eager  stare  like  that  of  some 
animal,  poor  soul  I  **If  I  durst,"  said  Ethelinda 
wishing  to  ask  her  to  share  our  meal,  but  beine 
afraid  to  speak  out.  I  did  not  speak,  but  handed 
her  the  good  hot  buttered  cake;  on  which  she  seis- 
ed and  putting  it  up  to  her  lips  as  if  to  taste  it,  she 
fell  back  in  her  chair,  crying. 

We  had  never  seen  a  Morton  cry  before ;  and 
it  was  something  awful.  We  stood  silent  and 
aghast  She  recovered  herself,  but  did  not 
taste  the  food ;  on  the  contrary,  she  covered  it 
up  with  both  bands,  as  if  afraid  of  losing  it  "  If 
you'll  allow  me,"  said  she,  in  a  stately  kind  of 
way  to  make  up  for  our  having  seen  her  ciyhig, 
"  I'll  take  it  to  my  nephew."  And  she  got  up 
to  go  away ;  but  she  could  hardly  stand  for  very 
we^mess,  and  had  to  nt  down  again ;  she  smiled 
at  us,  and  said  she  was  a  little  dizzy,  but  it  would 
soon  go  off;  but  as  she  smiled  the  bloodless  lips 
were  drawn  far  back  over  her  teeth  making  her 
face  seem  somehow  like  a  death's  head.  "  Miss 
Morton,"  said  I,  "  do  honour  us  by  taking  tea 
with  us  this  once.  The  Squfro,  your  father,  once 
took  a  luncheon  with  my  father,  and  we  are  t 
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proad  of  it  to  this  day.*'  I  poured  her  out  some 
tea,  which  she  drank ;  the  food  she  shrank  away 
from  as  if  the  very  sight  of  it  turned  her  sick 
again.  But  when  she  rose  to  go  she  looked  at  it 
with  her  sad  wolfish  eyes,  as  if  she  could  not 
leave  it ;  and  at  last  she  broke  into  a  low  cry, 
and  said.  **  Oh,  Bridget,  we  are  starving  I  we  are 
•tarring  for  want  of  food  I  I  can  bear  it ;  I  don't 
Bund  ;  but  he  suffers,  oh,  how  he  suffws  1  Let 
me  take  him  food  for  this  one  n^ht" 

We  could  hardly  speak;  our  hearts  were  in 
our  throats,  and  the  tears  ran  down  our  cheeks 
like  rain.  We  packed  up  a  basket,  and  oarHed 
it  to  her  very  door,  never  venturing  to  speak  a 
word,  for  we  knew  what  it  must  have  cost  her  to 
say  that.  When  we  left  her  at  Uie  cottage  we 
made  our  own  usual  curtsy,  but  she  fell  upon 
our  necks,  and  kissed  us.  For  several  nights 
ttfter  she  hovered  round  our  house  about  dusk ; 
but  she  would  never  oome  in  again,  and  fiM^  us 
in  candle  or  fire-light,  much  less  daylight.  We 
took  out  food  to  her  as  regulariy  as  might  be,  and 
gave  it  to  her  in  silence,  and  with  the  deepest 
curtsies  we  could  nutke,  we  felt  so  honored. — 
We  had  many  plans  now  she  had  permitted  us  to 
know  of  her  distress.  We  hoped  she  would  allow 
us  to  go  on  serving  her  in  some  way  as  became 
us  as  Sidebothams.  But  one  night  she  never 
oame ;  we  staid  out  in  the  cold  bleak  wind  looking 
into  the  dark  fbr  her  thin  worn  figure  ;  all  in 
vain.  Late  the  next  afternoon  Uie  young  Squire 
lifted  the  latch,  and  stood  right  m  the  middle  of 
our  houseplace.  The  roof  was  low  overhead ; 
and  made  lower  by  the  deep  beams  supporting 
the  floor  above :  he  stooped  as  he  looked  at  us, 
and  tried  to  form  words,  but  no  sound  came  out 
of  his  lips.  I  never  saw  such  gaunt  woe ;  no, 
never!  At  last  he  took  me  by  the  shoulder,  and 
led  me  out  of  the  house. 

**Gome  with  met"  he  said,  when  we  were  in 
the  open  air,  as  if  that  gave  him  strength  to 
speak  audibly.  I  needed  no  second  word.  We 
^entered  Miss  PhiUis's  cottage ;  a  liberty  I  had 
Bever  taken  before.  What  little  fUmiture  was 
there  it  was  dear  to  be  seen  were  cast-off  frag- 
ments of  the  old  splendor  of  Morton  Hdl.  No 
fire.  Grey  wood  ashes  lay  on  the  hearth.  An 
old  settee,  once  white  and  gold,  now  doubly 
diabby  in  its  fall  from  Its  former  estate.  On  it 
kiy  Miss  Phillis,  very  pale ;  very  sUll ;  her  eyes 
•hut. 

'*TeU  me r  he  gasped.  '^Isshe  dead?  I 
think  she  is  asleep ;  but  she  looks  so  strange*— as 
if  she  might  be — ^  He  could  not  say  the  awful 
word  again.  I  stooped,  and  felt  no  warm^ ; 
only  a  cold  chill  atmosphere  seemed,  to  surround 
her. 

''She  is  dead  I"  I  repUed  at  Itongtii.  «*0h, 
Miss  Phillis  I  BCiss  Phillis  1"  and,  like  a  fool,  I  be- 
gan to  cry.  But  he  sate  down  without  a  tear, 
and  looked  vacantly  at  the  empty  hearth.  I  dared 
not  cry  any  more  when  I  saw  him  so  stony  sad. 
I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  could  not  leave 
him ;  and  yet  I  had  no  excuse  for  staying.  I 
went  up  to  Miss  Phillis,  and  softly  arranged  the 
g^y  ragged  locks  about  ber  face. 

**  Aye  I"  said  he.  *'She  must  be  laid  out— 
Who  so  fit  to  do  it  as  you  and  your  sister, 
children  of  good  old  Robert  Sidebotbam." 


for  you.  Let  me  fetch  my  sister  to  sit  up  wHfc 
me  all  night ;  and  honour  us  by  sleeping  at  oar 
poor  little  cottage." 

I  did  not  expect  he  would  have  done  it :  iMft 
alter  a  few  minutes'  dlenoe  be  agreed  to  my  pv»- 
posaL  I  hastened  home  and  tM.  EtbeUada,  aad 
both  of  us  erring,  we  heaped  up  the  fire,  «ad 
spread  the  table  with  food,  and  BMde  up  a  bed  te 
one  oomer  of  the  floor.  While  I  stood  readjto 
go  I  saw  StbeUnda  open  the  grtet  chest  in  whiok 
we  kept  our  treasures ;  a&d  out  she  took  a  fin* 
HolUnd  shift  that  had  been  one  of  my  naotlMK^ 
wedding  shifbi ;  and  seeing  what  she  was  aftat^  I 
went  u^tairs  and  brought  down  a  piece  of  n^a 
old  laoe,  a  good  deal  darned  to  be  sure,  but  atiSL 
old  Brusseki  point,  bequeatlied  to  me  long  ago 
by  my  god-mother,  Mrs.  Dawson.  We  hoddad 
these  things  under  our  doaks,  kxdied  the  door 
behind  us  and  set  out  to  do  all  we  could  now  fiar 
poor  Miss  Phillis.  We  found  the  Squire  sitti^ 
just  as  ws  left  hira;  I  hardly  Imew  if  he  nndciataai 
me  when  I  told  him  how  to  unlock  our  door,  and 
gave  him  the  key ;  though  I  spoke  as  distitictiy 
as  ever  I  eould  for  the  choking  in  my  throats  Ak 
last  he  rose  and  went ;  and  Ethelinda  and  I  eon* 
posad  her  poor  thin  limbs  to  deoeat  real,  tmA 
im4)ped  her  in  the  fine  HoUand  shift;  and  tbeo 
I  plaited  up  my  lace  into  a  etote  cap  toUaap 
the  wasted  features.  When  all  Jwas  done  va 
locdLsd  upwii  her  from  a  litde  distance. 

'« A  Morton  to  die  of  hunger  I"  said  BtheHnda 
solemnly.  **  We  should  not  have  dared  to  thiak 
that  sndi  a  thing  was  within  the  dkaoees  of  liCi; 
do  you  remember  that  evening,  when  you  aad  I 
were  little  ohildrea,  and  she  a  mernr  young  ladjr 
peeping  at  us  irom  behind  her  fim  ?'* 

We  did  not  cry  any  BM>re ;  we  felt  very  alffl 
and  awe-struek.  After  a  while,  I  said,  '*  I  won* 
der  if  after  all  the  young  Squire  did  go  So  ov 
house.  He  had  a  strange  look  about  him.  If  I 
dared  I  would  go  and  see."  I  opened  the  door ; 
the  idght  was  black  as  pitch;  the  air  very  stilL 
**  Pll  go,"  said  I ;  and  off  I  went,  not  meeting  a 
oreature,  for  it  was  long  past  eteven.  I  reaohed 
our  house;  the  window  was  long  and  low,  and 
the  shutters  were  old  and  shrunk.  I  could  peep 
between  them  well,  and  see  all  that  was  gohig  od» 
He  was  there  sitting  over  the  fire,  never  rt«d> 
ding  a  tear ;  but  seaming  as  if  he  saw  his  past 
life  in  the  embers.  The  food  we  had  prepared 
was  untouched.  Once  or  twice,  during  my  loog 
watch  (I  was  more  than  an  hour  away),  he  tamed 
towards  the  food,  and  made  as  though  he  wo^d 
have  eaten  it,  and  then  shuddered  back;  but  al 
last  he  seized  it,  and  tore  it  with  his  teeth,  and 
laughed  and  reioiced  over  it  like  some  starred 
animil.  I  oould  not  keep  from  crying  thea.  Ha 
gorged  himself  with  great  morsels ;  and  when  lie 
oouM  eat  no  more  it  seemed  as  if  his  strength  for 
suffering  had  come  back ;  he  threw  himMlf  on 
the  bed,  and  such  a  passion  of  despair  I  never 
heard  of,  much  less  ever  saw.  I  could  not  bear 
to  witness  it.  The  dead  Miss  Phillis  lay  i 
and  still ;  her  trials  were  over.  I  would  got 
and  watch  with  Ethelinda. 

When  the  pale  grey  monrfng  dawn  stela  in, 
making  us  shiver  and  shake  aftar  our  vigils  the 
Squire  returned.  We  were  both  mortal  afraid  of 
him,  we  knew  not  why.  He  looked  qoiet  enough 


*'  Oh  I  my  master,"  I  said,  **  this  is  no  fit  place  I  — the  lines  were  worn  deep  before;  no  new 
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traces  were  there.  He  stood  and  looked  tt  his 
tont  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  he  went  up  mto 
the  loft  above  the  room  where  we  were ;  he 
brought  a  small  paper  parcel  down :  bade  ua  keep 
OB  oar  watoh  jet  a  UtUe  time.  First  one  and 
then  the  other  of  vt  went  home  to  get  some  food. 
It  was  a  bitter  black  frost ;  no  one  was  out,  who 
coold  stop  indoors ;  and  those  who  were  out  cared 
not  to  stop  to  speak.  Towards  the  afternoon  the 
tit  darkened,  and  a  great  snow-storm  came  on. 
We  durst  not  be  left,  only  one  alone ;  yet  at  the 
ooMige  where  Miss  Phillis  had  fived  there  was 
Bother  fire  nor  foel  So  we  sate  and  shiTcred 
tad  shook  till  morning.  The  Squire  never  came 
that  night  nor  all  next  day. 

**  What  mu0t  we  do  T  asked  EtheKnda,  broken 
down  entlrelj.  ^*  I  shall  die  if  I  stop  here  ano- 
ther night.  We  must  tell  the  neighbors  and  get 
help  for  the  watch.** 

**  So  we  must,**  said  I,  very  low  and  grieved. 
I  went  out  and  told  the  news  at  the  nearest 
hoQse,  taking  care^  you  may  be  sure,  noTer  to 
speak  of  the  hunger  and  cold  Ifiss  PMllis  must 
have  endured  in  silenee.  It  was  bad  enough  to 
have  them  come  in,  and  make  their  remarks  on 
the  poor  bits  of  furniture ;  fbr  no  one  had  known 
their  bitter  straits  even  as  much  as  Ethelinda  and 
Be,  and  we  had  been  shocked  at  the  bareness  of 
the  pkce.  i  did  hear  that  one  ol>  two  of  the 
nore  ill-conditioned  had  said,  it  was  not  fbr  noth- 
mg  we  had  kept  the  death  to  ourselves  for  two 
nights ;  that  to  judge  fW>m  the  lace  on  her  cap 
there  must  have  been  some  pretty  pickings. 
BtheBnda  would  have  oontradioted  this,  but  I 
hade  her  let  it  alone ;  it  would  save  the  memory 
of  the  proud  Mortons  from  the  shame  that  poverty 
is  thought  to  be;  and  as  for  us,  whv  we  eould 
life  it  down.  But,  on  the  whole,  peopie  eamefor- 
wird  kindly;  money  was  not  wstnthig  to  bury 
her  weD,  if  not  grandly  as  became  her  Mrth ;  and 
amy  a  one  was  bidden  to  the  foneral  who  might 
hare  looked  alter  her  a  little  more  in  her  nfothne. 
Amoi^  others  was  Squire  Hargreaves  firom  Beth- 
wlek  Hall  over  the  Moors.  He  was  some  kind  of 
AtHiway  ooui^  to  the  Mortons.  So  when  he 
omie  he  was  asked  to  go  chief  mourner  in  Squire 
Morton's  strange  absence,  whioh  I  riionld  have 
vMMlered  at  the  more  if  I  had  not  thought  him 
ahnost  orasy  when  I  watohed  his  ways  tiirough 
the  shatter  that  night  Squire  Hargreaves  started 
^en  they  paid  him  ^e  compliment  of  asking 
Mm  to  take  the  head  of  the  coflhK 
'*  Where  is  her  ndphewf*  asked  he. 
*'  No  one  has  seen  him  since  eight  e'aloek  last 
Thtteday  moraing. 

^**  But  t  saw  hhn  at  noon  on  Thursday,*' said 
■Vihe  Hargreaves  with  a  round  oath.  **  He  eame 
ovsr  the  moors  te  tell  me  of  his  aunt^  death,  and 
t^tsk  me  to  give  him  a  UtUe  money  to  bury  her 
« the  pledge  of  his  gold  shirt-buttons.  He  said 
I'natk  ooMin,  and  ooild  pity  a  gentleman  in 
■Mb  sore  need.  That  the  buttons  were  his  mo- 
tWsfirst  gifl  to  him;  and  that  I  was  to  keep 
thoBsafe,  for  some  day  he  would  make  his  for- 
t^uie  and  come  baek  to  redeem  thesa.  He  had 
>ot  known  his  aunt  was  so  ill,  erhe  would  have 
Parted  with  these  buttons  sooner,  though  he  hM 
mtt  as  more  preoioiis  than  he  oould  tell  me.  1 
pi^  hhu  money ;  but  I  oould  not  find  in  my 
Mrtte  take  the  buttons.    He  bade  me  not  teB 


of  all  this ;  but  when  a  man  i8  missing  it  is  my 
duty  to  give  all  the  clue  I  can." 

And  BO  their  poverty  was  blazoned  abroad  I 
But  folk  forcot  it  all  in  the  search  for  the  Squire 
on  the  moor  side.  Two  days  they  searched  in 
vain ;  the  third,  upwards  of  a  hundred  men  turned 
out  hand-in-hand,  step  on  step,  to  leave  no  foot 
of  ground  unsearched.  They  found  him  stark 
and  stiff,  with  Squire  Hargreaves*  money,  uid 
his  mother's  gold  buttons,  safe  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket 

And  we  laid  him  down  by  the  side  of  his  poor 
aunt  Phillis. 

After  the  Squire,  John  Marmaduke  Morten, 
had  been  found  dead  in  that  sad  way  on  the 
dreary  moors,  the  creditors  seemed  to  lose  all 
hold  on  the  property ;  which  indeed,  during  the 
seven  years  they  had  had  it,  they  had  drained  as 
dry  as  a  sucked  orange.  But  for  a  long  time  no 
one  seemed  to  know  who  rightly  was  toe  owner 
of  Morton  Hall  and  knds.  The  old  house  lell 
out  of  repair ;  the  chimneys  were  tuU  of  star- 
hugs'  nests;  the  nags  in  the  terrace  in  front wese 
hidden  by  the  long  grass;  the  panes  in  the  win- 
dow were  broken,  no  one  knew  how  or  why,  for 
the  children  of  the  village  got  up  a  tale  that  the 
house  was  haunted.  Ethelhida  and  I  went  some* 
times  in  the  summer  mormngs  and  gathered  some 
of  the  roses  that  were  being  strangled  by  the 
bind-weed  that  spread  over  all ;  and  we  used  to 
try  and  weed  the  old  flower-garden  a  little ;  but 
we  were  no  longer  young,  and  the  stooping  made 
our  backs  ache.  Still  we  always  fdt  happier  if 
we  cleared  but  ever  such  a  little  space.  Yet  we 
did  not  go  there  willingly  in  the  ahemoona,  and 
left  the  garden  always  before  the  first  slight  shade 
of  dusk. 

We  <Ud  not  choose  to  ask  the  eonmion  people 
—many  of  them  were  weavers  or  Drumble  man- 
ufacturers, and  no  longer  decent  hedgers  and 
ditchers  we  did  not  choose  to  ask  them,  I  say, 
who  was  squire  now,  or  where  he  lived.  But 
one  day,  a  great  London  laetyer  came  to  the 
Morton  Arras,  and  made  a  pmity  stir.  He  came 
on  behalf  of  a  General  Morton,  who  was  squve 
now,  though  he  was  Ua  away  in  India.  He  had 
been  written  to,  and  they  had  proved  him  heir, 
though  he  was  a  very  distant  cousin ;  farther 
baek  than  Sir  John,  I  think.  And  now  he  IhhI 
sent  word  they  were  to  take  money  of  his  that 
was  in  England,  and  put  the  house  in  thorough 
repair ;  for  that  three  maiden  sisters  of  his,  who 
lived  kk  some  town  in  the  north,  would  come  and 
live  at  Morton  Hall  till  his  return.  So  the  law* 
yer  sent  (er  a  Drumble  builder,  and  gave  him 
directions.  We  thought  it  would  have  been 
prettier  if  he  had  hired  John  Cobb,  the  Morton 
builder  and  joiner,  he  that  had  made  the  Sqoir^ 
coffin,  and  the  Squire's  &ther  before  that  In- 
stead, came  a  troop  of  Drumble  men,  knodung 
and  tumbling  about  in  the  Hall,  and  making  their 
{ests  up  and  down  all  those  stately  yooms.  ^the* 
linda  and  I  never  went  near  the  pkee  da  ]tt»y 
were  gone,  bag  and  bagicage.  And  tiien  JtitfU  & 
change!  thdold  casement  windows,  wiUi  ^eW . 
heavy  leaded  panes  half  overgrown  with  ^^ 
and  roses,  were  taken  away,  and  great  stariuii- 
sash  windows  were  in  their  stead.  New  grates 
iuiide;  all  modem,  new-fimgled  and  smpking, 
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instead  of  the  brass  dogs  which  held  the  mighty 
logs  of  wood  in  the  old  Squire^s  time.  The  UtUe 
square  Turkey  carpet  under  the  dining  table, 
which  had  served  Miss  Fhillis,  was  not  good 
enough  for  these  new  Mortons ;  the  dining-room 
was  ah  carpeted  over.  We  peeped  into  the  old 
dining-parlour ;  that  parlour  where  the  dinner 
for  the  Puritan  preachers  had  been  laid  out ;  the 
flag  parlour  as  it  had  been  called  of  late  years, 
liut  it  had  a  damp  earthy  smell,  and  was  used  as 
a  lumber-room.  We  shut  the  door  quicker  than 
we  had  opened  it.  We  came  away  disappointed. 
The  Hall  was  no  longer  like  our  own  honoured 
Morton  Hall. 

*'  After  all,  these  three  ladies  are  Mortons," 
said  Ethelinda  to  me.  **  We  must  not  forget  that 
— we  must  go  and  pay  our  duty  to  them  as  soon 
as  they  have  appeared  in  ohureh." 

Accordingly  we  went.  But  we  bad  heard  and 
seen  them  before  we  paid  our  respects  at  the 
Hall.  Thehr  miud  had  been  down  in  the  village ; 
their  maid  as  she  was  called  now ;  but  a  maid  of 
all  work  she  had  been  until  now,  as  she  very  soon 
let  out  when  we  questioned  her.  However  we 
were  never  proud ;  and  she  was  a  good  honest 
fkrmer*s  daughter  out  of  Northumberland.  What 
work  she  did  make  with  the  Queen's  English  I 
The  folk  in  Lancashre  are  said  to  speak  broad ; 
but  I  could  always  understand  our  own  kindly 
tongue,  whereas  when  Mrs.  Turner  told  me  her 
name,  both  Ethelinda  and  I  could  have  sworn 
she  said  Donagh,  and  were  afraid  she  was  an 
Irishwoman.  Her  ladies  were  what  you  may 
call  past  the  bloom  of  youth ;  Miss  Sopronia— 
Miss  Morton,  properly — ^was  just  sixty;  Miss  An* 
nabella,  three  years  younger ;  and  Miss  Dorothy 
(or  Baby,  as  they  called  her,  when  they  were  by 
themselves,  was  two  years  younger  stilL  Mrs. 
Turner  was  very  confidential  to  us,  partly  because 
I  doubt  not  she  had  heard  of  our  old  connexion 
with  the  family,  and  partly  because  she  was  an 
arrant  talker,  and  was  glad  of  anybody  who  would 
listen  to  her.  So  we  beard  the  very  first  week 
how  each  of  the  ladies  had  wished  for  the  east 
bed-room:  that  which  faced  the  north-east; 
which  no  one  slept  in,  in  the  old  Squire*s  days; 
but  there  were  two  steps  leading  up  into  it,  and 
said  Miss  Sophronia,  she  would  never  let  a 
younger  sister  have  a  room  more  elevated  than 
she  had  herself.  She  was  the  eldest,  and  she  had 
a  right  to  the  steps.  So  she  bolted  herself  in  for 
two  days  while  she  unpacked  her  clothes,  and 
then  came  out  looking  like  a  hen  that  has  laid 
an  egg,  and  defies  any  one  to  take  that  honour 
from  her. 

But  her  sisters  were  very  deferential  to  her  in 
general;  that  must  be  said.  They  never  had 
more  than  two  black  feathers  in  their  bonnets; 
while  she  had  always  three.  Mrs.  Turner  said 
that  once,  when  they  thought  Miss  Annabella 


had  been  going  to  have  an  offer  of  marriage  made 
her.  Miss  Bophroniahad  not  objected  to  her  wear- 
faig  three  that  winter;  but  mifio.  it  all  ended  in 
smoke,  Miss  Annabella  had  to  plaokit  ont^  as  be- 
came a  younger  sister.  Poor  Miss  AnnabeUal 
■he  had  been  a  beauty  (Mrs.  Turner  said),  and 
great  things  had  been  expected  of  her.  Her 
brother,  the  General,  and  her  mother  had  both 
spoilt  her,  rather  than  cross  her  unneeesscrOy, 
and  so^  spoil  her  good  looks;  which,  old  Mnk 
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Morton  had  always  expected  would  make  the  for- 
tune of  the  family.  Her  sifters  were  angry  with 
her  for  not  having  married  some  rich  gentlemao; 
though,  as  she  used  to  say  to  Mrs.  Turner,  how 
could  she  help  it.  She  was  willing  enough,  bvt 
no  rich  gentleman  came  to  ask  her.  We  agreed 
that  it  really  was  not  her  fault ;  but  her  sisters 
thought  it  was:  and  now  that  she  had  lost  her 
beauty,  they  were  always  casting  it  up  what  tb^ 
would  have  done  if  they  had  had  her  gif^s.  Then 
were  some  Miss  Burrells  they  had  heard  of,  each 
of  whom  had  married  a  lord;  acd  these  MIsb 
Burrells  had  not  been  such  beauties.  So  Mia 
Sophronia  used  to  work  the  question  by  the  role 
of  three,  and  put  it  in  this  way :  If  Miss  Borrefl, 
with  a  tolerable  pair  of  eyes,  a  snub  nose,  and  a 
wide  mouth,  married  a  baron,  what  rank  of  peer 
ought  our  pretty  Annabella  to  have  eq^XHiaedl 
And  the  worst  was,  Miss  Annabella,  who  bad 
never  had  any  ambition,  wanted  to  have  married 
a  poor  curate  in  her  youth ;  but  was  pulled  op 
by  her  mother  and  sisters  reminding  her  of  the 
duty  she  owed  to  her  family.  Miss  Dorothy  had 
done  her  best;  Miss  Morton  always  praised  her 
for  it  With  not  half  the  g^  looks  of  Miss  An- 
nabella, she  had  danced  with  an  honoarable  at 
Harrowgate  three  times  runnine;  and  even  now 
she  persevered  in  trying ;  whida  was  more  than 
could  be  said  of  Miss  Annabella,  who  was  ▼ecy 
broken-spirited. 

I  do  believe  Mrs.  Turner  told  us  all  this  before 
we  had  ever  seen  the  htdiee.    We  had  let  them 
know,  through  Mrs.  Turner,  of  onr  wish  to  pej 
them  our  respects ;  so  we  yentnred  to  go  up  .to 
the  front  door,  and  rap  modestly.    We  had  ree- 
soned  about  it  before,  and  agreed  if  we  were 
gomg  in  our  everyday  clothes,  to  offer  a  little 
present  of  eggs,  or  to  call  on  Mrs.  Turner  (as  she 
had  asked  us  to  do),  the  back  door  would  have 
been  the  appropriate  entrance  for  ns.  But  goings 
however  humbly,  to  pay  our  respects,  and  offisr 
our  reverential  welcome  to  the  Miss  Mortons,  we 
took  our  rank  as  their  Tisitors,  and  diould  go  tb 
the  front  door.    We  were  shown  np  the  wide 
stairs,  ak>ng  the  gallery,  up  two  steps,  into  Min 
Sophronia*s  room.    She  put  away  some  papen 
hastily  as  we  came  in.   We  heard  afterwards  that 
she  was  writhig  a  book,  to  be  called  *'The  Fe- 
male Chesterfield,  or  Letters  from  a  Lady  of 
Quality  to  her  Niece."    And  the  litUe  niece  sate 
there  in  a  high  chair,  withafiat  board  tied  to  her 
back,  and  her  feet  in  stocks  on  the  rail  of  the 
chair,  so  that  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  listen  to 
her  aunt's  letters ;  which  were  read  aloud  to  her 
as  they  were  written,  in  order  to  mark  thdr  dfect 
on  hw  manners.    I  was  not  sure  whether  Mi«s 
Sophronia  liked  our  interruption;  but  I  know 
little  Miss  Ck>rdelia  Mannisty  did. 

'*  Is  the  yoonff  lady  crooked  r^'asked  Sthehnda 
during  a  pause  in  our  conversation.  I  had  bo> 
tioed  that  my  sister's  eyes  would  rest  on  the 
child;  although  by  an  effort  she  sometimes  soe- 
oeeded  in  looking  at  somethhig  else  oocasiooall  j. 
**Kol  indeed,  ma'am**  saul  Miss  Morton.— 
**  But  she  was  bmn  in  India,  and  her  baokboae 
has  never  properly  hardened.  Besides  I  and  my 
two  sisters  eadi  take  charge  of  her  lor  a  week; 
and,  their  systens  of  eduoation— I  nii|^  say  sm 
education— diflier  so  totaUy  and  eatirdy  from  mj 
ideas,  that^  when  Miss  Mannisty  comes  to  me,I  ooa- 
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eider^HPFfortQDAte  if  I  can  undo  the--hem ! 
(hftt  hasbeen  done  during  a  fortnight's  absence, 
Cordelia,  ray  dear,  repeat  to  tbeeegood  ladies  the 
geography  lesson  you  learned  this  morning  f^ 

Poor  little  Miss  Mannisty  began  to  tell  os  a 
great  deal  about  some  river  in  Yorkshire  of  which 
we  had  never  heard,  though  I  dare  say  we  ought 
and  then  a  great  deal  more  about  the  towns 
that  it  passed  by  and  what  they  were  fisimous  for ; 
and  all  I  can  remember — ^indeed  oould  understand 
at  the  time — was,  that  Pomfret  was  famous  for 
Pomfret  cakea,  which  I  knew  before.  But  Ethe- 
Imda  gasped  for  breath  before  it  was  done,  she 
was  so  nearly  choked  up  with  astonishment ;  and 
when  it  was  ended,  she  said,  **  Pretty  dear  I  its 
woaderfiai'*  Miss  Morion  looked  a  little  dis- 
pleased, and  replied  **  Not  at  all  Good  little 
girls  can  learn  anything  they  choose,  even  French 
Tecbs.  Yes,  Cordelia,  they  can.  And  to  be  good 
is  better  than  to  be  pretty.  We  don't  think  about 
boks  here.  You  may  get  down,  child,  and  go 
bto  the  garden,  and  taJse  care  you  put  your  bon- 
net on,  or  yoa*ll  be  all  over  freddes.**  We  got 
op  to  take  leave  i^^  the  same  time^  and  fcrflowed 
the  little  girl  out  of  the  room.  Ethelinda  fambled 
in  her  pocket. 

"Here's  sixpence,  my  dear,  for  yoo.  Nay,  I 
am  sue  you  may  take  it  from  an  old  woman  like 
me,  to  whom  you've  told  over  more  geography 
than  I  ever  thought  there  was  out  of  the  Bible." 
For  Ethelinda  alwavs  maintained  that  Uie  long 
chapters  in  the  Bible  which  were  all  names  were 
geography;  and  though  I  knew  well  enoueh  they 
w«re  not,  y«t  I  had  forgotten  what  the  right  word 
waa,  so  I  lether  alone ;  for  one  hard  word  did  as 
well  as  another.  Little  Miss  looked  as  i(  she  was 
Bot  sure  if  she  might  take  it;  but  I  suppose  we 
had  two  kindly  old  faces,  for  at  last  the  smile 
caoM  into  her  eyes — not  to  her  mouth — she  had 
Svsd  too  much  with  grave  and  quiet  people  for 
that ;  and,  looking  wistfully  at  us,  she  said : 
-  '*  Thank  you.  But  won't  you  go  and  see  Aunt 
ikmabeUa  ^  We  said  we  should  like  to  pay  our 
nspeets  to  both  her  other  aunts  if  we  might  take 
that  liberty ;  and  perhaps  she  would  show  us  the 
way.  But^atthe  door  of  a  room  she  stopped 
ihort,  and  said  sorrowfully,  **  I  mayn't  go  in;  it 
ii  not  my  week  for  being  with  Aunt  Annabella :" 
ind  then  she  went  slowly  and  heavily  towards  the 
gfttdendoor. 

'*  That  childis  cowed  by  somebody,'*  sud  I  to 
Ithefinda. 

**  Bat  she  knows  a  deal  of  geography"— Ethe- 
mda's  speech  was  cut  short  by  the  opening  of  the 
door  m  answer  to  our  knock.  The  once  beauti- 
fiil  Miss  Annabella  Morton  stood  before  us,  and 
btde  ay  sister  and  I  to  enter.  She  was  dressed 
in  white,  with  a  turned  up  velvet  hat,  and  two 
«[  three  short  drooping  black  fbathers  in  it.  I 
would  not  like  to  say  she  rouged,  but  she  had 
^  Tery  pretty  color  in  her  cheeks ;  that  much  can 
^  neither  good  nor  harm. 

She  k)oked  so  unlike  anybody  I  had  erer 
IMO,  that  I  wondered  what  the  child  could  hare 
fooad  to  like  in  her ;  for  like  her  she  did,  that  was 
v«ry  clear.  But,  wh«i  Miss  AnnabeUa  8p<Ae,  I 
eune  under  the  charm.  Her  voice  was  Tery 
ivset  and  plaintive,  and  suited  weU  with  the  kind 
ttthmgs  she  said;  all  about  ciMmMof  nature, 
and  tsan,  and  grie^  and  suoh  sort  of  talk,  which 


reminded  me  rather  of  poetry — ^very  pretty  to 
listen  to ;  though  I  nover  could  understand  it  as 
well  as  plain  comfortable  prose.  Still  I  hardly 
know  why  I  liked  Miss  Annabella.  I  think  I  was 
sorry  for  her ;  though,  whether  I  should  have 
been  if  she  had  not  put  it  in  my  head,  X  don't 
know.  The  room  looked  very  comfortable;  a 
spinnet  in  a  corner  to  amuse  herself  with,  and  a 
good  Sofia  to  lie  down  upon.  By  and  bye,  we  got 
her  to  talk  of  her  little  niece,  and  she  too  bad  her 
system  of  education.  She  said  she  hoped  to 
develop  the  sensibilities,  and  to  cultivate  -  the 
tastes.  While  with  her,  her  darling  niece  read 
works  of  imagination,  and  acquired  all  that 
Miss  Annabella  could  impart  of  the  fine  arts.  We 
neither  of  us  quite  knew  what  she  was  hinting  at 
at  the  time ;  but  afterwards,  by  dint  of  questioning 
little  Miss,  and  using  our  own  eyes  and  ears,  we 
found  that  she  read  aloud  to  her  aunt  while  she 
lay  on  the  sofa;  Banto  Sebastiano,  or  the  Young 
Protector,  was  what  they  were  deep  in  at  this 
time;  and,  as  it  was  in  five  volumes  and  the 
heroine  spoke  broken  English — which  required 
to  be  read  twice  over  to  make  it  intelligible — ^it 
lasted  them  a  long  time.  She  also  learned  to  play 
on  the  spinnet ;  not  much — for  I  never  heard 
above  two  tunes ;  one  of  which  was  God  save  the 
King,  and  the  other  was  not.  But  I  fancy  the 
poor  child  was  lectured  by  one  aunt,  and  fright- 
ened by  the  other's  sharp  ways  and  numerous 
fimdes.  She  might  well  be  fond  of  her  gentle, 
pensive  (Miss  AnnabelU  told  me  she  was  pensive 
so  I  know  I  am  right  in  calling  her  so)aunt  with  her 
soft  voice,  and  her  never  ending  novels,  and  the 
sweet  scents  that  hover  about  the  sleepy  room. 

No  one  tempted  us  towards  Miss  Porothy's 
apartment  when  we  left  Miss  Annabella;  so  we 
did  not  see  the  youngest  Miss  Morton  this  first 
day.  We  had  each  of  us  treasured  up  many  little 
mysteries  to  be  explained  by  our  dictionary,  Mrs. 
Turner. 

<«Who  is  Uttle  Miss  Mannrityf  we  asked  in 
one  breath,  when  we  saw  our  friend  from  the 
HalL  And  then  we  learned  that  there  had 
been  a  fourth— a  younger  Miss  Morton,  who  was 
no  beauty,  and  no  wit,  and  no  anything ;  so  Miss 
Sophronia,  her  eldest  sister,  had  aUowed  her  to 
marry  a  Mr.  Mannisty,  and  ever  after  spoke  of  her 
as  **  my  poor  sister  Jane."  She  and  her  husband 
had  gone  out  to  India;  and  both  had  died  there ; 
and  the  General  had  made  it  a  sort  of  condition 
with  his  sistera  that  they  should  take  charge  of 
the  child,  or  else  none  of  them  liked  children  ex- 
cept Miss  Annabdla. 

^UiM  AnnabeUa  likes  chOdren?**  said  L— 
**  Then  that's  the  reason  children  like  her." 

**I  can't  say  she  likes  children;  for  we  noTer 
have  any  in  our  house  but  Miss  Cordelia;  but  her, 
she  do6s  like  dearly.** 

*«  Poor  little  Miss  I"  said  Ethelinda,  "  does  she 
never  get  a  chance  of  play  with  other  little  girls  V* 
And  I  am  sure  from  that  time  Ethelinda  consid- 
ered her  in  a  dis^ised  state  from  this  very  cir- 
comsta&ce,  and  that  her  knowledge  of  geography 

s  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  (usorder ;  for  she 
used  <rflen  to  say,  ^  I  wish  she  did  not  know  so 
much  geography  I    Fm  sure  it  is  not  quite  riffht." 

Whether  or  not  her  geography  was  right  I 
don't  know ;  but  the  child  p&ed  for  companions. 
A  very  fisw  days  after  we  lutd  called— end  yet  long 
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enough  to  have  paoeed  her  into  MisB  Anoabella^B 
week — I  saw  Miss  Cordelia  io  a  comer  ol  the 
church  green,  playing  with  awkward  humilitj, 
along  with  some  of  the  rough  Tillage  girls,  who 
were  as  expert  at  the  game  as  she  ■  was  unapt 
and  slow.  I  hesitated  a  lltUe,  and  at  last  I  caUed 
to  her. 

"How  do  you,  my  dear?"  I  said.  "How 
oome  you  here,  so  far  from  home?" 

She  reddened,  and  then  looked  up  at  me  with 
her  large  serious  eyes. 

**  Aunt  Annabel  sent  me  into  the  wood  to  me- 
ditate— and — and — it  was  very  dull — aad  I  heard 
these  iittle  girls  playing  and  laughing — and  I  had 
my  sixpence  with  me  and — it  was  not  wrong, 
was  it  ma'am  ? — I  came  to  them,  and  told  one  of 
them  I  would  give  it  to  her  if  she  would  ask  the 
others  to  let  me  play  with  them." 

*•  But  my  dear,  they  are— some  of  them — very 
rough  Utile  children,  and  not  fit  companions  for 
a  Morton." 

*'  But  I  am  a  Mannistj,  ma^am  I"  she  pleaded, 
wiih  so  much  entreaty  in  her  Toice  that,  if  I  bad 
not  known  what  naughty  bad  girls  Botoe  of  them 
were,  I  could  not  have  resisted  her  longing  for 
companions  of  her  own  age.  As  it  was,  1  was 
angry  with  them  for  having  taken  her  sizpeoee ; 
but,  when  she  had  told  me  which  it  was,  and  saw 
that  I  was  going  to  reclaim  it,  she  okmg  to  me^ 
and  said : — 

"  Oh  I  don\  ma'am— you  must  aoi.  I  gave 
it  to  her  quite  of  my  own  self." 

So  I  turned  away ;  for  there  was  truth  in  wkal 
the  child  said.  But  to  this  day  I  hare  nerertohi 
Bthelinda  what  became  oi  her  sixpenee.  I  took 
Miss  Cordelia  home  with  me  while  I  chansed  my 
dress  to  be  fit  to  take  her  back  to  the  HalL  And 
on  the  way,  to  make  up  for  her  disappointment, 
I  began  talking  of  my  dear  Miss  PhiUis  and  her 
blight  pretty  youth.  I  had  nayer  named  her 
name  since  her  death  to  anyone  but  Ethelinda — 
and  that  only  oa  Snndsj^s  and  qaiefe  iimes.  And 
I  could  not  have  spoken  of  her  to  a  grown-np 
perton;  but  somehow  to  Miss  Cordelia  it  came 
out  quite  natural.  Kot  of  her  latter  da^Vi  of 
course :  but  of  her  pony,  and  her  little  bladi 
King  Charles's  dogs,  and  all  the  living  oreaAures 
that  were  glad  in  her  presence  when  I  first  knew 
her.  And  nothing  would  si^isfy  the  child  but  I 
must  go  into  the  Hall  garden  and  show  her 
where  Miss  Fhillis*s  garden  had  \^een.  We  were 
deep  in  our  ti^  and  she  was  staoping  down*  to 
clear  the  plot  from  weeds,  when  I  beard  a  sharp 
Yoice  ery  out,  "  Cordelia  1  Cordelia  1  Dirtying 
your  frock  with  kneeling  on  the  wet  gcaas  I  Itis 
not  my  week ;  but  I  shall  tell  your  Aunt  Anna* 
bella  of  you." 

And  the  window  was  ahat  down  with  a  jitk. 
It  was  Miss  Dorothy.  And  I  felt  almost  aagiiky 
at  poor  Httle  Miss  Cordelia:  for  I  had  heardfrom 
Mrs.  Turner  that  we  had  given  great  ofinioa  ta 
Miss  Dorothy  by  not  going  to  cidl  on  her  in  her 
room  that  day  on  wbi&  we  had  paid  wr  reapaots 
to  her  sisters ;  and  I  had  a  eort  of  an  idea  thai 
seeing  Miss  Cordelia  with  me  was  almoel  as  auioh 
of  a  iault  aa  the  kneelins  down  on  the  wet  grsss. 
So  I  thought  I  would  tskke  the  bull  by  the  horns. 
«  Will  you  take  me  to  your  Aant  Dofothy,  ay 
dear?"  said  I. 
The  little  giii  had  no  longing  to  go  hilo  hat' 
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aunt  Dorothy's  room,  as  she  had  m^ffent!? 

had  at  Miss  Annabella's  door.    On  the  oontriry, 

she  pointed  it  out  to  me  at  a  safe  distance,  nid 

then  went  away  in  the  measured  step  she  wu 

taught  to  use  in  that  house ;  where  such  thii^gt 

as  running,  gofaig  up  stairs  two  steps  at  a  time, 

or  jumping  down  three,  were  considered  ondig- 

nified  and  vulgar.    Miss  Dorothy's  room  was  tS% 

least  preposs/^ehig  of  any.    Somehow  it  had  a 

nortineast   look    about  it,   though  it   did  £mi 

direct  south ;  and,  as  for  Miss  Dorothy  herself, 

she  was  more  like  a  ^*  Cousin  Betty"  thaa  asy- 

thing  else ;  if  you  know  what  a  Cousin  Betty  ii, 

and  perhaps  it  is  too  old-fashioned  a  word  to  bt 

understood  by  any  one  who  has  learnt  the  foreigB 

languages ;  but  when  I  was  a  girl,  there  used  to 

be  poor  crazy  women  rambling  about  the  country, 

one  or  two  in  a  district.     They  never  did  aay 

harm  that  I  know  ot;  they  might  bare  been  bon 

idiots,  poor  creatures  I  or  crossed  in  love,  wlit 

knows  ?    But  they  roamed  the  ooantry,  and  were 

well  known  at  the  farm-honses ;  where  Uiey  cAn 

got  food  and  shelter  for  as  long  a  time  as  tM 

reetless  minds  would  allow  them  to  remain  in  ally 

one  place ;  and  the  former's  wife  woold,  msybt^ 

rummage  up  a  ribbon,  or  a  feather,  or  a  smart 

old  breadth  of  silk,  to  please  tiie  harmless  vanity 

of  these  p^or  craay  women ;  and  they  woiUd  gs 

about  so  bedizened  sometimes  that,  aa  we  csM 

them  always  *'  Cousin  Betty,"  we  made  H  htto  a 

kind  of  prorerb  for  any  one  dressed  in  a  fly«away 

showy  style,  and  said  they  were  like  a  Ooinm 

Betty.     So  you  know  wimt  I  mean  that  UHm 

Dorothy  was  like.     Her  dress  was  white;  Bfcs 

MissAnnabella's;  but  instead  of  the  black  v«M 

hat  her  sister  wore,  she  had  on,  even  in  thehoast, 

a  small  black  silk  bonnet.    This  soands  as  if  it 

should  be  lasi  like  a  Consul  Betty  than  a  bat; 

but  wait  till  I  tell  yon  how  it  was  ttned-^wlft 

strips  of  red  silk,  broad  near  the  foee,  Mtnm 

near  the  brim ;  for  aH  the  world  like  the  itystT 

the  sun,  as  they  are  painted  on  the  publiohoiis 

sign.    And  her  foee  was  like  the  sun ;  as  rwd 

as  an  apple ;  and  irith  ronge  on,  without  any 

donbt :  indeed,  she  told  me  once,  a  lady  was  not 

dressed  unless  tint  had  put  her  rouge  on.   In. 

Turner  told  ns  she  studied  reflection  a  great 

deal;  not  that  she  was  a  thinking  w^mian  in  gene* 

ral,  I  should  say;  and  that  this  rayed  Mng  wai 

the  fruit  of  her  study.    She  had  her  hair  polled 

together,  so  thai  her  forehead  was  quite  ooverM 

with  it;  and  I  won't  deny  that  I  rather  wished 

myself  at  home,  as  I  stood  fodng  her  intheddM^ 

way.    She  pretended  slie  did  not  know  who  I  tOi 

and  made  ne  iell  all  about  myself;  and  Aeiiit 

tamed  entoliakiiew  afl  abovt  ine,  and  she  hoped 

1  had  racevered  from  aay  fatigue  the  other  diy. 

•*What  fjatignef*  asked  I,  immovably.   Ohi 

she  bid  nnderSoad  I  was  veiy  mndh  tired  i^ 

Tisiting  her  sirtevt ;  otherwise,  ofconrse,  I  «^ynM 

not  have  fi^  it  too  unch  tooame  on  to  herfeom. 

She  kept  hinting  at  me  in  sO  many  ways,  i3M  I 

oonld  have  aslfiad  her  gladly  to  slap  my  fiiee  n^ 

liara  done  with  it^  only  I  wanted  to  make  IfiM 

Cordeiia*8  peace  witii  her  for  kneelittg  down  ttd 

dlrtylBcharlieQk.    I  did  aiy  what  I  could  «• 

make  things  etmight;  but  I  dcrnH  knbwiflAd 

any  goad.    Mm.  Tmaar  tald  me  how  soipMOA 

and  jaakma  tkte  was  of  everybody,  and  of  Mh^ 

AnnabeUa  in  paitiaalar,  who  had  been  wt^rftr 
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ker  Hi  Imt  youth  beeftvse  <if  b«r  b«Mty;  b«i 
iiiice  U  hmd  faded,  Mias  Uorton  and  llins  Dorothy 
bad  nerer  oeased  peckhig  at  her ;  and  lii«  Dor* 
•thy  worst  of  aU.  If  it  bad  not  been  for  little 
Mias  Cordelia's  lore.  Miss  AnnabeHa  might  have 
vifllied  to  die ;  ehe  did  often  wiah  she  bad  bad  the 
•oaall-box  as  a  baby.  Hiss  Morton  was  stately 
aad  cold  to  hcflp;  as  one  who  had  not  done  her 
tetj  to  her  fiunlly,  and  was  put  in  the  comer  for 
h«r  bttd  behaTiour.  Miss  Dorothy  was  continu* 
•Uj  talking  at  her,  and  panicularty  dwellhig  on 
tbe  fact  of  her  being  the  older  sister.  Now  she 
was  but  two  years  older;  and  was  still  so  pretty 
Bad  geatle  looking,  that  I  should  haye  forgotten 
H  oontiiMiaUy,  but  for  Mies  Dofotby. 

Tbe  rales  that  were  made  for  Miss  Cordelia  I 
Sm  was  to  eat  her  meals  standing,  that  was  one 
tiuBg!  Another  was,  that  she  was  to  drink  two 
s«ps  of  cold  water  before  she  had  any  pudding 
aad  it  just  aiade  the  child  loathe  edd  water.  Then 
tbcre  wore  ever  so  many  words  she  might  not 
vae ;  each  aunt  had  her  own  set  of  words  which 
vsre  angenteel  or  Improper  for  some  reason  or 
SBOther.  Miss  Derotby  would  nerer  let  her  say 
**  red  ;**  it  was  always  to  be  phik,  or  crimson,  or 
•aarlet.  Miss  Oordelia  used  at  one  time  to  come 
to  as,  and  tell  us  she  had  a  pain  at  her  chest  so 
aften,  tbat  EtheHuda  and  I  began  to  be  uneasy, 
•n  i  questioBed'  Mrs.  Turner  to  know  if  her  mother 
Wd  (fied  of  ooneamption ;  and  many  a  good  pot 
of  surrant  jelly  have  I  given  her,  and  only  made 
her  pain  at  the  chest  worse ;  for--would  you  be* 
Bsre  it  ? — Miss  Morton  told  her  nerer  to  say  she 
bad  got  a  atomaehHusbe,  for  that  it  was  not  pro- 
per to  say  so.  I  bad  heard  it  called  by  a  worse 
MBM  stiH  in  my  youth,  and  so  had Bthelinda; 
SBd  we  sat  and  wondered  to  ourtelTes  how  It  was 
4hat  some  irindaof  pain  were  genteel  and  others 
^rerenot  I  said  that  oM  fomnies,  Uke  the  Mor- 
tons, generally  thought  it  showed  -good  blood  to 
Wre  their  compkiintsas  Mgh  in  the  body  as  they 
•said  brain  fevers  and  headaches  had  a  better 
«MMdf  and  did  perhaps  belong  more  to  the  aris- 
ioemcy.  I  thought  I  bad  got  the  right  view  in 
myfcig  this,  when  Bthelinda  wobM  put  in  that 
<ibefaadoAen  heard  of  Lord*  Toffsy  ha?teg  the 

Fit  and  being  4ame»  and  that  -nonplussed  me. 
there  is  one  thln{^  that  I  do  dUttke  more  than 
'isthof,  it  is  a  pereon  saying  iomethhigOB  lie 
«tber  side-when  I  am^  trying  to  mrira  up  my  tJIR 
•^'^ow  ctti  I  reasen  if  1  am  to  be  disturbed  by 
fslher  person's  ati^iiaieolB  f 

But  Iboagh  I  teU  aU  thosopecttliaritlesof  the 
WsB  MbrtOBS,  they-were^goed  women  in  the 
aain ;  even  Miss  Dorothybad  her  tUaes  of  kind- 
«eBs»  and  resHy  dld4ove  her  Uttle  nieee,  though 
^b^^ras  4Uw8yth^ing^4raps  to  oaleh  her  doing 
■wtilto.  '  Miss  MoHon  Lgol40'ieepect>if  I  never 
BkeoTber.  They  would  ask  ua  up  to  tea;  aikd 
nk  ^md'pttt^oii  aiiribest  gewss ;  and^ddag^he 
^MMHd-key  in  mr  poeket^  we  usid  to*  walk  stowly 
*iferettMi4he  village^ 'wtihiiig.thepeeple who  kid 
been  UFing  in  our  youth  could  hsTO  seenHM  now, 
going  by  mritotluu -^  ihhA  tea  with  the  fiunily 
•ibtlhe  Hall  laadhiv^  bsuesfceepMrfassttn^ut 
ivilktkoAamay^mfaia^SFoa.  ;Blitoiisse  Iksyube- 
jpn  to-wesrei  iB'Ifosloiv^MiVbod^tfseMBd  rtoo 
baiqr  to  notice  us ;  so  we  waitadhhU^bs  east  sat 

"  semittdliMftewiitiheBtkow  weaherid  insreg 
MiettodkiMW  fOsHMhiil  mmiiM  have 
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lived  to  this  day.  After  tea.  Miss  Morton  would 
set  us  to  talk  of  the  real  old  fiunily,  whom  they 
had  never  known ;  and  you  ma^  be  sure  we  told 
of  all^heir  pomp  and  grandeur  and  stately  ways; 
but  Eihelinda  and  I  never  spoke  of  what  was  to 
ourselves  like  tbe  memory  of  a  sad,  terrible 
dream.  So  ^ey  thought  of  the  Squire  in  his 
eoach-and-four  as  High  Sheriff,  and  Madam  lying 
in  her  moming-room  in  her  Genoa  velvet  wrap- 
ping robe,  all  over  peacock's  eyes  (it  was  a  piece 
of  velvet  tbe  Squire  brought  back  from  Italy, 
when  he  had  been  the  grand  tour,)  and  Miss 
PhUlis  goinz  to  a  ball  at  a  great  lord's  house*and 
dancing  with  a  royal  duke.  The  three  ladies 
were  never  tired  oif  listening  to  the  tale  of  the 
splendor  that  had  been  going  on  here,  while  thej 
aiid  their  mother  had  been  starving  in  genteel 
poverty  up  in  Northumberhmd ;  and  as  for  Mias 
Ckmlelia,  she  sat  on  a  stool  at  her  Aunt  Anna- 
bella's  knee,  her  hand  in  her  aunt's,  and  listened, 
open-mouthed  and  unnoticed,  to  all  we  could  say. 
One  day,  the  child  came  cryiuff  to  our  house. 
It  was  the  M  story ;  Aunt  Doro&y  had  been  so 
unkind  to  Aunt  AnnabeUa  I  The  little  girl  said 
she  would  run  away  to  IndU,  and  tell  her  uncle 
the  General,  and  seemed  hi  such  a  paroxysm  of 
anger,  and  grief,  and  despair,  that  a  sudden 
thought  came  over  me.  I  thought  I  would  try 
and  teach  her  something  of  the  deep  sorrow  that 
lies  awaiting  all  at  some  part  of  their  lives,  and 
of  the  way  hi  which  It  ought  to  be  borne,  by 
telling  her  of  Miss  Phillis*s  love  and  endurance 
for  her  wasteful,  handsome  nephew.  So  from 
little,  Igot  to  more,  andl  told  her  all ;  thechikPs 
great  eyes  filling  slowly  with  tears,  which  brimmed 
over  aad  came  rolling  down  her  cheeks  unno- 
tfoed  as  I  spoke.  I  scarcely  needed  tomake  her 
promise  not  to  speak  about  all  this  matter  to  any 
one.  She  said,  **  I  ceMl4-  not— no  1  not  even  to 
Aunt  AnnabeUa."  And  to  this  day  she  never 
named  it  agalB,  not  e^^J^me ;  but  she  tried  to 
make  herself  .more  psICbt,  and  more  silently 
hdpfol  in  the  stiange  household  anxwtg  whom 

By  and  bye«  Miss  Morton  giew  pale  afid  grey, 
and  worn,  amid  all  her  stiffiiess.  Mrs.  Turner 
whiipered  to  us  thatfor  all  her  stem,  unmoved 
looks,  she  was  iU  unto  death ;  that  she  had  been 
eeoretly  to  see  the  great  doctor  at  Drnrable ;  and 
he  had  told  her  shojnust  set  her  house  in  order. 
Kot  even  her  sisters  knew  this;  but  it  preyed 
upon -Mrs.  Turner's  mind,  and  she  told  us.  Long 
afcer  thi4,  she  kept  up  herweek  of  disdpHae  with 
Mtes Cordelia;  and  walked  in  her  straight,  sol* 
diermke  way  about  tbe  Tillage,  scolding  pecfile 
for  havisff  too  laige  families,  and  burning  too 
rnuoh  eeal,  and  gating  too  much  butter.  One 
moniing  she. seat  Mrs.  Turner  for  her  sisters; 
and,  while  she  wa9  away,  fhe  laaimaged  oat  sa 
(Old  locket  saMle<oCf^  four  Hiss  Mortons'  hm 
when  they  were  all  children ;  snd  threading  the 
mreof  {the  IseketwHh  a  piece  of  brown  ribbos, 
she  tie^'ii  found  Oordelia%  nook,  and  Jdsshig  her. 
told  hev  the  had  been  a  good  girl.  Mid  had  owMi 
hermdloC  stoopuig;  thatshe  mnet  foar  God  aiMl 
hflnor  the  King ;  and  that  now  she  might  go  sod 
baroftkoliday.  XveawMle  the  child  fooke^M 
her  hi  wotdsr  at  the  nsoeoal  tenderness  with 
whishi4Us^rM  Mditi  a  grim  spasm  paised  4»var 
iMviM)%.fuidCkMdolia«ai|lAs|Qig|itMloill^]^  t  ' 
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Tamer.  But  when  she  came,  and  the  other  two 
listerr  came,  she  was  qaite  herself  again.  She 
bad  her  sisters  in  her  room  alone  when  she  wished 
Ihem  good  bye ;  so  no  one  knows  what  she  said, 
or  how  she  told  them  (who  were  thinking  of  her 
as  in  health^  that  the  signs  of  near  approaching 
death,  whicn  the  doctor  bad  foretold,  were  upon 
her.  One  thing  thej  both  agreed  in  saying — and 
It  was  much  that  Miss  Dorothy  agreed  in  any- 
thing— that  she  bequeathed  her  sitting  room,  up 
the  two  i^teps,  to  Miss  Annabella  as  being  next 
Id  age.  Then  they  left  her  room  crying,  and 
went  both  together  into  Miss  Annabella^s  room, 
■ittbg  hand  in  hand  (for  the  first  time  since 
ohildbood  I  should  think),  listening  for  the  sound 
«f  the  little  hand-bell  which  was  to  be  placed 
tlose  by  her,  in  case,  in  her  agony,  she  required 
Mrs.  Tumer^s  presence.  But  it  never  rang.  Noon 
became  twiH^ht.  Miss  Cordelia  stole  in  from  the 
garden  with  its  long,  black,  green  shadows,  and 
strange  eerie  sounds  of  the  night  wind  through 
the  trees,  and  crept  to  the  kitchen  fire.  At  last, 
Mrs.  Turner  knocked  at  Miss  Mortou*s  door,  and 
hearing  no  reply,  went  in  and  found  her  cold  and 
dead  in  her  chair. 

I  suppose  that  sometime  or  other  we  had  told 
them  of  the  funeral  ^he  old  squire  had ;  Miss 
Phillis^s  father,  I  mean.  He  had  had  a  procession 
of  tenantry  half  a  mile  long  to  follow  him  to  the 
graTC.  Miss  Dorothy  sent  for  me  to  tell  her  what 
tenantry  of  her  brother's  could  follow  Miss 
Morton*8  coffin ;  but  what  with  people  working 
in  mills,  and  land  having  pasted  away  :rom  the 
lamily,  we  could  but  muster  up  twenty  people, 
men  and  women  and  all ;  and  one  or  two  were 
dirty  enough  to  be  pud  for  their  loss  of  time. 

Poor  Miss  Annabella  did  not  wish  to  go  into 
the  room  up  two  *m{8;  nor  yet  dared  she  stay 
behmd:  for  Miss  DAMly«*in  a  kind  of  spite  for 
not  having  had  it  bequeathed  to  her,  kept  telling 
Miss  Annabella  it  was^dr  du^  to  ooeupy  it :  that 
it  was  Miss  SophroniSdying  with,  and  that  she 
^ould  not  wonder  if  Miss  Sophronia  were  to 
haunt  Miss  Annabella,  if  she  did  not  leave  her 
warm  room,  full  of  ease  and  sweet  scent,  for  the 
grim  north-east  chamber.  We  told  Mrs.  Turner 
we  were  afraid  Miss  Dorothy  would  lord  it  sadly 
over  Miss  Annabella,  and  she  only  shook  her 
kead ;  which,  from  so  talkative  a  woman,  meant 
a  great  deal.  But, Just  a^  Miss  Cordelia  had  be- 
gun to  droop,  the  General  came  home,  without 
any  one  knowing  he  was  coming.  Sbarp  and 
fvdden  was  the  word  with  him.  He  sent  Miss 
Oordelia  oflf  to  school ;  but  not  before  she  had 
time  to  teU  us  that  she  loved  her  unole  dearly,  in 
spite  of  his  quick  haaty  ways.  He  carried  his 
Mters  off  to  Cheltenham ;  and  it  was  astonishmg 
bow  young  they  made  themseites  look  before 
they  came  back  again.  He  was  always  here. 
Uiere,  and  everywhere ;  and  Tery  dvil  to  as  into 
Ike  bargain ;  leaving  the  key  of  the  Hall  with  us 
whenever  they  went  firom  home.  Kiss  Dorothy 
was  afraid  of  him,  which  was  a  blessing,  for  it 
kept  her  in  order ;  and  really  I  was  rather  sorry 
wlien  she  died,  and,  as  for  Miss  Annabella,  she 
fretted  after' her  tHI  she  hijured  her  health,  and 
Miss  Cordelia  had  to  leave  school  to  come  and 
keep  her  company.  Miss  CordeHa  wai  not  pretty ; 
she  had  too  grave  and  sad  n  look  for  that ;  but 
•he  had  wSoiuDg  waya,  and  was  to  have  her  mnole'a 


fortune  some  day,  so  I  expected  to  bear  ol  hm 
being  soon  snapt  up.  But  the  General  aald  her 
husband  was  to  take  the  name  of  Morton  ;  and 
what  did  my  young  lady  do  but  begin  to  care  lor 
one  of  the  great  raillowners  at  Drumble,  aa  if 
there  were  not  all  the  lords  and  commotts  is 
choose  from  besides  I  Mrs.  Turner  was  dead; 
and  there  was  no  one  to  tell  us  'about  it  ;  but  I 
could  see  Miss  Cordelia  growing  thinner  and  paler 
every  time  they  came  back  to  Morton  Hall ;  and 
1  longed  to  tell  her  to  pluck  up  a  spirit,  aad 
be  above  a  cotton-spinner.  One  day,  not  half  a 
year  before  the  General's  death,  she  came  to  asa 
us,  and  told  us,  blushing  like  a  rose,  that  her  unels 
had  given  his  consent;  and  so,  altbongh  be  bad 
refuaed  to  take  the  name  of  Morton,  and  bad 
wanted  to  marry  her  without  a  penny,  and  witb- 
out  her  uncle^s  leave«  it  had  all  come  right  at 
last,  and  they  were  to  be  married  at  once ;  and 
their  house  was  to  be  a  kind  of  home  for  beraont 
Annabella,  who  was  getting  tired  of  being  per- 
petually on  the  ramble  with  the  General. 

**Dear  old  friends!"  said  our  young  ladfy, 
'^you  must  like  him.  I  am  sure  yon  will ;  belt 
so  handsome,  and  brave,  and  good.  Do  70a 
know,  be  says  a  relation  of  his  ancestors  lived  al 
Morton  Hall  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.* 

'*  His  aneestors  1 "  said  Ethelinda.  **  Has  he  got 
ancestors?  That's  one  good  point  about  him,  al 
any  rate.  I  didn't  know  cotton-£tpinners  bad  an- 
cestors.** 

''  What  is  his  name  ?**  asked  I. 

"Mr.  Marmaduke  Carr,"  said  she,  smuMfiaa 
each  r  with  the  old  North  umberkmd  burr,  whieK 
was  softened  into  a  pretty  pride  and  effort  to  g^a 
distinctness  to  each  letter  of  the  beloved  Dame. 

''Carr,**saidl,  *'CarrandMortonl  Be  it  sol 
It  was  prophecied  of  old  I**  But  she  was  tea 
much  absorbed  in  the  thought  of  her  own  accjas 
happiness  to  notice  my  poor  sayings. 

He  was,  and  is  a  good  gentleman ;  and  a  real 
gentleman  too.  They  never  lived  at  Mortoa 
Hall.  Just  as  I  was  writing  this,  Ethelinda  oaaas 
in  with  two  pieces  of  news.  Never  again  aaj  I 
am  superstitious!  There  is  no  one  living  in  Moa- 
ton  that  knows  the  tradition  of  Sir  John  MorOM 
and  Alice  Carr:  yet  the  very  first  part  of  tba 
hall  the  Drumble  builder  has  pulled  down  is  the 
old  stone  dining  parlor  .where  the  great  dinner 
for  the  preachers  mouldered  away— flesh  from 
flesh,  crumb  from  crumb  I  And  the  street  tbaj 
are  going  to  build  right  through  the  rooait 
through  which  Alice  Carr  was  dragged  in  bar 
agony  of  despair  at  her  husband*8  loathing  hatiad 
is  to  be  called  Carr  Street  I 

And  Miss  Cordelia  has  got  a  baby;  a  Bttia 
girl ;  and  writes  in  pencil  tw(4  lines  at  the  end  aC 
her  husband's  note  to  say  she  means  to  call  il 
Phillis. 

Phillia  OarrI  I  am  glad  he  did  not  take  tba 
name  of  Morton.  I  like  to  keep  the  name  af 
Phillis  Morton  in  my  memory  Tery  still  and  la- 
spokeo. 

^>  V  •» 

A  PaoBLSM.— (fo  be  lyl-rif  oaf  6y  a  nrntf- 
mmrrisd  Yeftmg  Xa<^^.)— ^sufficient  quantity  m 
linen  for  the  manofoeture  of  her  husband's  thirl 
being  given— to  make  it 

AnTlOB  TO  AU.  WHO  hSFOXD  BtSOM  RaCM.— 

Avoid  Booki|  whether  hf  pr  'oat  of  Pigeon  yhi^ 

uigitizea^y  Cjv^v^'v  iw 
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MOONRISE. 

1.  man  stood  oq  a  barren  mountain  peak 

In  the  night,  and  cried :  "Oh,  world  of  hearj 
gloonil 

Oh,  sanless  world !    Oh,  nniyersal  tomb  t 
Blind,  cold,  mechanic  sphere,  wherein  I  seek 
In  Tain  for  Life  and  Love,  till  Hope  grows  weak 

And  hUters  towards  Chaos  1  Vast  blank  Doom ! 

lloge  darkness  in  a  narrow  prison-room  1 
Thou  art  dead — dcadP  Yet,  ere  he  ceased  to 
speak, 

Across  the  level  ocean  in  the  East 
The  moon-dawn  grew ;  and  all  that  moantain^s 
dde 
Bose,  newlj-bom  from  empty  dnsk.    Fields, 
trees. 
And  deep  glen-hoUows,  as  the  light  increased. 
Seemed  rital;  and,  from  Heayen  bare  and  wide. 
The  moon's  white  soul  looked  OTer  lands  and 
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BnosD  raOwajs,  bejond  diligences,  beyond 
poflt-chaises,  oat  of  the  track  of  travellers,  but 
fell  in  the  high  road  of  conquestr  from  the  north 
to  the  south,  lie  the  sister  provinces  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  which,  for  shortness,  some  are 
accustomed  to  designate  as  Moldo -Wallachia. 
Their  names  have  become  notorious  of  late  by 
takbg  pUce  in  the  vocabulary  of  political  writers 
and  speakers ;  but  it  may  be  doubted— certain 
vague  BtatisUcsset  apart — whether  in  most  men's 
Binds  any  ideas  at  all  are  connected  with  them. 
When  we  talk  of  Paris  we  picture  to  ourselves 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  or  the  Boulevards ;  an 
allnaon  to  Berlin  implies  a  recollection  of  Under 
the  Lmden.  Trees ;  to  Napllk  of  the  Strada  di 
Toledo;  but  who  thinks  of  the  P6  de  Mogochoya 
at  mention  of  Bucharest,  or  has  any  associations 
whatever  with  Curt  d^Argis  and  Eimpolongo? 
Let  as  try  to  connect  a  few  images,  a  few  forms, 
a  few  colours,  with  these  words.  This  is  the  best 
way  to  extend  our  sympathies  in  that  direction. 
iColdo-WalUushia  is  little  more  than  a  huge 
ftnn,giving  employment  to  some  three  or  four  mil- 
tons  of  labourers.  It  is  not,  however,  a  farm  laid 
out  on  the  principles  of  Mr.  Mechi,  but  an  eastern 
backwoods  farm,  very  vast  and  straggling ;  here 
md  there  cut  up  by  patches  of  original  desert 
and  extents  of  primitive  forests,  made  rugged  by 
Hmrs  of  mountains  and  watered  by  boisterous 
nvers,  nav^able  for  the  most  part  only  by  fallen 
trees.  These  rivers  flow  from  the  Carpathian 
noontains  which  divide  the  country  to  the  north- 
ward from  Austria,  and  fall  into  the  Danube, 
which  dirides  it  from  Turkey.  There  is  a  kind 
^  postern-gate  to  the  East,  ill-closed  by  the 
^ih,  a  river  thtt  has  often  b^n  mentioned 
Ais  year.  In  neither  of  the  Prindpalities  are 
there  many  roads  worthy  of  the  name.  The  dties, 
^'BUges,  or  fkrmhig  sections  are  generally  con- 
MCted  only  bj  tradv  and  bridle-paths. 


The  geological  construction  of  Moldo- Wallachia 
is  essentially  volcanic.  Its  mountains  contain 
many  craters  frequently  in  a  state  of  eruption. 
Sulphur  and  bitumen  are  ple^ptitul.  In  some 
parts  little  spurts  of  liquid  metal  are  seen,  from 
time  to  time,  breaking  from  the  schistous  rocks,  . 
flowing  a  little  way  like  melted  lead,  and  then  con« 
densing  to  the  hardness  of  iron.  In  various  phces 
of  late  years,  miniature  volcanoes  have  been 
known  to  start  up  from  the  ground  and  flame 
bravely  away  for  a  few  days  amidst  corn-fields 
and  pasturage.  The  Prathova  river  in  certain 
parts  of  its  course  becomes  tepid  or  hot,  or  even 
boiling,  according  as  it  flows  or  not  over  subter- 
ranean ealleries  of  fire.  Earthquakes  are  fre- 
quent It  U  not  long  since  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  city  of  Bucharest  was  destroyed — Po  de  Mo- 
gochoya, and  all.  The  shock  was  felt  whilst  tb« 
principal  inhabitants  were'at  the  theatre  listening 
to  one  of  the  dramas  of  Victor  Hugo.  Many 
persons  perished,  and  an  immense  amount  of  pro- 
perty was  of  course  lost.  In  the  countries,  how- 
ever, that  are  subject  to  these  epileptic  fits  of 
nature,  such  acddents  are  quickly  forgotten  and 
their  consequences  repaired.  They  serve,  in- 
deed, the  purpose  of  revolutions  or  sanitary  bills 
in  more  civilised  lands, Bucharest,  at'any  rate,  like 
Paris  and  London,  has  been  induced  to  widen  its 
throughfares  and  improve  the  build  of  its  houses. 
A  great  part  of  Moldo-Wallachia,  especially 
towards  the  mountains,  is  clothed  in  forest.  la 
few  countries  are  beheld  more  magnificent  oaks; 
and  travellers  talk  of  having  seen  thousanos  with 
trunks  rising  straight  more  than  eighty  feet  with- 
out branches.  Mingled  with  these  splendid  trees 
or  covering  the  higher  slopes  with  their  dull  ver- 
dure, are  enormous  firs  that  would  delight  ths 
eye  of  the  ship-builder.  Besides  these  there  are 
elms  and  beeches  of  proifgious  size,  with  wild 
pear  trees  aitd  senmt,  mii^le,  cherry,  and  yew 
trees,* with  many  others.  All  these  grow  in  a 
tangled  mass — giow  or  lUl  together,  beaten  down 
by  the  teni|>est  or  uprated  by  rushing  inunda- 
tions. "  In  the  low.  country  the  millet  has  no 
more  husk  than  the  apple  has  rind  in  the  high," 
says  the  Wallachian  proverb,  to  picture  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  country.  Its  vast  plains,  indeed,  are 
covered  in  the  season  with  splendid  crops ;  ot 
which  those  who  travel  to  Galatz  can  say  some- 
thing. These  districts  are  counted  now,  as  they 
have  always  been  counted,  among  the  granaries  of 
Europe.  It  is  worth  remarking,  that  a  young 
French  gentleman,  who  has  studied  political  eco- 
nomy, has  lately  recommended  the  Moldo- Walla- 
chians  to  neglect  the  culture  of  the  ground  and 
take  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths,  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  commercial  tyranny  of  perfi- 
dious Albion.  The  mysteries  of  supply  and  de* 
mand,  however,  the  definitions  of  value,  and  ths 
influence  of  tariflh  do  not  lie  in  our  way  at  pre- 
sent We  are  not  going  to  discuss  what  is  a 
pound,  but  to  explain  what  is  the  Walbu;hiari  sub- 
stitute for  a  railway.  Before  visiting  or  descri- 
bing a  country  in  detail,  it  is  good  to  know  what 
means  of  locomotion  it  possesses. 

If  you  are  not  particulariy  pressed  for  time, 
which  no  one  ought  to  be  In  that  part  of  the 
world,  it  is  best  to  use  the  great  waggon  called 
the  Kerontsa,  which  resembles  the  vehicles  in 
which  ths  buriy  boon  of  the  Cape  sleep  and 
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•moke  in  their  journey  ftooi  one  kloof  to  snolher. 

It  18  of  solid  conatniction,  and  weB  roofed  with 

leather.    A  lar^  Ciniilj^  with  «M  their  laggage 

.  and  paraphenuuia,  even  their  cocks  and  liens, 

joay  travel  in  it ;  and  perhaps  there  cooid  be  no 

more  romantic  way  of  spending  six  months  th^n 

.  in  jolting  about  in  one  of  these  liuDbering  chariots 

amidst  £e  plains  and  forests  of  WalUebia.    The 

people  of  the  country  generally  go  from  place  to 

place  on  foot,  or  moanted  on  horses,  buffaloes,  or 

oxen.    Asoes  are  little  used ;  those  hmnbk  qua- 

drupeds  being  treated  with  the  same  vnchristtan 

contempt  as  ki  most  other  Baropean  countries. 

Asia  and  Africa  are  theb  paradise.    Among  the 

Boyards,  however,  it  is  £uBbionab)e  to  mdce  use 

pt  what  is  called  a  Karoutchor,  a  kind  of  vehicle 

.  DecuUar  to  the  eouuti7,  and  which  we  sfaicerefy 

>ope  may  ever  remain  so;    As  a  traveller,  has 

already  remarked,  it  holds  a  poaitioA  in  the  scale 

jot  oonveyances,  a  little  abeve  a  wheelbarrow  and 

» little  below  a  dungcart.    It  ia,  properl|y  speak- 

<faig,  a  trouab,  p  box  without  a  cover,  three  feet 

Jong,  two  teet  wide,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  high. 

It  rests,  of  course,  without  the  intervention  of 

^iprings,  opoo  the  axles  er  beama;  and  is  poised 

tipon  four  whe^  made  of  solid  wood,  mor^  or 

less  rounded  bv  SMans  of  a  baichet.    I'erhaps 

Boadicea*a  war-chariot  was  something  of  the  make 

.of  a  karatchour^r    Not  a  single  nail  enters  hito  its 

^composition.     The  harness  tt  as  primitive  as  the 

.Tohicle.    To  a  single  shaft,  tfenen^y  with  the 

jlMrk  oo«  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  borses  are  Wened 

hj  means  of  long  cords,  with  eolkirs  at  the  end 

through  which  the  heads  of  the  beasts  are  passed. 

Three  sur^ona  or  postilions  mount  three  of  the 

jhorsee  without  saddles,  without  stirmptf,   and 

.without  bridles ;  and  these  are  all  the  preparations 

■lade  to  travel  expriM  in  Wallachift...  . 

.    If  you  have  courage  eaeugh  to  undertake  &b 

jnode  of  jMngression,  you  present  yourself  to  the 

]AgR  or  IspraTnick  of  ^l)%^t^.  jou  Miahit,  and 

,inlorm  hun  of  your  despmte  mtevtipn^aiid  also 

of  the  place  you  wast  to  reach,  the  day  on  whieb 

.  jon  wieh  tp  set  out,  and  ypur  addreea.    This  in- 

lormatiQQ  is  aet  down  upon  a  piece  of  peper, 

.wbieh  H  Is  neoeasary  to  show  to  eadi  postmaster 

^  the  way.    The  chief  formality,  however,  con- 

.idsks.in  paying  the  whole  Iw'e  b  advance — a  pre- 

jcaution  probably  taken  becanse  there  exist  so 

Tory  few  chaoees  of  your  arriving  fitfyljM  the 

end  of  your  joumcgr,  end  beci^use  Tt  would  not  be 

Ide^oroua  to  exact  payment  from  a  dead  traveller. 

When  the  UM  moment  has  arnTod,  and  yon 

liave  said  adieu  ,to  your  friends. and  inade  your 

wQl,  the  karatchonr  potnm  dashing  up  to  jour 

door;  and  H  Is  coni^dered  wisest, if ^on  i?ally 

.intend  to  travel,  to  leep  in  without  tskmg  n  n)o- 

.^ment  to  tbin^  of  jUie  eonaequenoee^    The  Isprar- 

jiick  has  given  e  thought  to  your  conpfort.    Ton 

,  will  find,  an  armfi)!  of  ha^*  nol  jery  ^weet  H  is 

true,  ta  sit  i^oi^ ;  and  whilst  jtm  arf^  amingipg 

It  uademeatk  yoiif,tbe  ehief  surjfum  wiB  utternis 

•«  all  risht  **  in  tt^  ahape  of  a  savace  err,  ae  if  he 

were  about  to  whiri  jou  to.  thff  inferpal,  regions, 

.win  eradc hie  enormous  whip,  and.tbui  givo  the 

figiial  of  departure.    Off  you  gOr*Wi^  e  frwiV 

fiS  jerk  and  an  omlnouik  %op  of  idl  .tl^e  tonr 

wheels  at  once:  for  they  have  not  yet  gpt  need. 

tp  go  round.    They  will  get  Into  the  habit  Qu^^ 

ooe,  never  fear.    Too  feel  th«  necsaaJty  al  once 


of  clutching  held  of  the  edge  of  your 
ble  poat4K>a,  as  an  awkward  rider  aeiaes  hold  sf 
the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  The  neighbors  sliMt 
out  a  loud  fcrewen,  or  took  coinBi>€ratiBgly  a 
you.  as  if  yow  were  gohig  to  be  banged »  rvthlcsi 
boys  laugh  al  yevr  deplorable  coantepanee ;  and 
the  postilions  yell  like  mad.  Thaa  jo»  arrke  it 
the  gates  of  the  city,  exhibit  year  panport— 
shame  preventmc  you  from  gettmg  out — nbmH 
probab^  to  the  last  extortion  yoa  wBl  suffer  in 
this  life  f  and  rush  into  the  open  plalm 

Now  the  three  postilions  begin  to  shew  then- 
selves  in  their  true  character.  Ton  have  already 
had  some  ugly  suspicions.  They  are  not  pottv 
Hons.  They  are  demons.  They  are  carrying  you 
away  seul  and  body  to  their  great  master.  As 
soon  as  they  have  the  wide  hmfiaon  of  plain  aad 
forest  around  them,  they  begin  to  aeream  with 
delight,  and  to  exhibit  their  infernal  my  under  a 
false  pretence  of  singing.  The  irst  in  rank  sets 
up  a  discordant  rhythmical  howl,  sometiiMS  as 
gar  as  the  psalms  on  a  witeh*s  sabhalli,  sesi» 
times  as  dreary  aa  the  shrieks  of  ghosts  dlatvhsd 
in  their  midn^ht  evotuthmsw  Then  the  etkert 
join  ia  chorus,  and  yon  would  asouscdly  step 
your  tiers  If  your  hands  were  not  luMy  emyliyed 
in  holding  on.  Meanwhae  these  wretches  so- 
conpanjr  theirsorearos  with  the  mostloii^ ges- 
ticulationa,  wriggHngiheb  bottta  in  aU  flMoacr 
of  posturci,  leanfog  now  thia  wiiy^  now.  tktt* 
lashing  furtonsly  the  h^  of  wild  anHoals  that,  is 
boonmng  under  them ;  and  giving,  indeed,,  evciy 
additional  proof  that  is  neeeseary  of  their  ssper* 
natural  character.  .  ....... 

Once  yon  have  set  out,  yew  iui .  joomf  n- 
duced  to  a  moat  mieer^ble  state  of  In^ga^ficsaek 
Youare«tterijfoi:gotten.  Tbesur\^onit^B^9^ 
nothing  but  their  songs  and  i)ieir  horsesi. ,  f^j 
have  not  even  a  g^aoee  to  apant  ^  the  kaoiieh- 
our.  On  they  §f^  whether  there  b^  n  road  vfj^ 
caring  only  to  swallow  so  auip J  viea  in  the  UpH 
pbssiblo  space  of  time.  TU  trades  in  t^  A^i^f 
qesert  are  otften  marked  by  the  Umprjoi  oufin 
that  have  <ailen  under  ^eh*  heavy  ^nr4sns;  4^ 
in  Wallaehia  are  marM  hj  the  bbqssy  »^ 
men  who  have  undertaken  to  .tsnvel.j;ioel^..,lpi 
the  8ur(jioQ  qires  not  for  notice^.  m|i(  iMsi 
lognbriona  mementoes  of  fbrmor  mr^fj^fi^ 
skiM  lightly  orer  them  i^  lUVinuis,  tfii|tpli^ 
ditches,  patoises  pf  bruabwood,  are  aaai#4  t^il^ 
The  ho«Ns,ai^epi#^ias 


with  raUroad  rapidity*    -  r-^ ^et.  — .-^  ^^— 

delighl  In  M>ie  iffUmi  no^  J}in  ^^fm^ 
that.th^y  l^afe  anything  ^t.their  hfe]s,«^8tnr 
gle  desperately  which  ahall  be.foi<epB<^.^ 
Steeple  chase  is  nothhtg  tp  it^  V  you.  arsL%  im 
bold  man  (he.  exdteiaent  kfq>s  ^o«  ^  ffVLlIf^ 
unhonr;  Jbotthen alarm  rushes  ipto  jMrjSlpL 
Not  ooe  of  the  poetDiops  deigns  to,tam.]his  k^ 
Be  is  not  thef«  for  coqvenatioQ.  Ha.J^,b#- 
ingtosa7toyo|?^  ^tostoM^ngor.fobiffiliF- 
y,.j^r  not  gyingiwIcAiifc.  tbeJdejMa^MKf-  .M 
Jength  to  aV  prpUbifitj  %^mh^  im^*^ 
trpugh  Um  over,  fuid  ^^  w^eilw  mM 
some  deep  hoVsi  with  a  broken  1m  orp 
andjis  tliankfql  that  no  Is  ogf^,  qmto.K 
^.g9es.tlMi  kfrat^our  rendere4.Hgh^'^ bf  I 
slhshii^ident,  ai^  It  is  only  ,pB  J 
rebf .  tW  the  aari|ioiia  ton^  rei^ , 
that  they  hare  h^  4k  who^  and  i  , 
Peaoe  be  to  hia  msnes    mi  nre  Is  | 
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Tlie  <lkUi}gaiflbing  charactoriBtieoCMoMo-WAl- 
Ifphia  temg  Cbe  «bs6nco  of  dciet,  trtTelKnff  is 
•Of  very  prevalent  aaioiig  the  peo|vl«.  It  it  true 
tlMt  each  |>rindpftlity  poooeoooe  nomiiiaily  a  capi- 
tal, and  tliat  Bacbarest  and  Jai«y  contain  a  con- 
aMerable  agglomeration  of  inliabHanta.  Both 
tiieoe  ylaoca,  liowe?or,  iliodgli  thoy  exhibit  aome 
tendenoiea  to  ciyiiintioR^-'SKnigh  they  put  on 
feagments  of  French  cbetttme  aa  the  aavages  put 
«&  the  ineipresaiblea  of  OAptaln  Ooolc— are  Kttle 
better  eren  than  Tast  Tillagefl.  The  true  life  of 
Danvbiaa  prorincea  is  in  the  country— in  the 
plains  that  stretch  from  the  banlLS  of  the  Danube 
towards  the  Krappacka  and  Dnei$ter*-out  anaidst 
tfeie  fiel^  where  grew  probably,  the  corn  which 
■Mde  the  bread  we,  sitting  bere  at  breakfast  in 
London,  have  ihis  day  eaten-^-out  in  the  forests 
tfe4t  IbHiiah  the  wood  with  which  Constantinople 
is  baUt— out  into  the  districts  #h^re  men  Uve  Uke 
iiolefl  In  the  earth,  and  where  ^ou  may  ride  over 
tke  roofs  of  a  village  without  suspebttng  <ls  ex- 
iileBee,  valess  yodf  horse  stumble  into  a  chitting 
hole. 

If  Moldo-Waliacfaia  possessed  a  proper  govern- 
sent,  and  were  insured  against  the  dangers  of 
conquest,  it  wsluld  probab^  produce  ten  times 
tiie  amoani  of  grain  it  now  produces.  The  culti- 
▼ated  fields,  so  far  from  succeeding  one  another 
in  unbroken  succession,  are  loosely  scattered  over 
tbe  country,  and  divided  by  patches  of  forest  and 
waste  land,  and  sometimes  by  vast  extent  of 
marsh.  They  are  allowed  to  lie  fallow  every  other 
yOar  from  the  want  of  a  proper  system  of  manur- 
ing. The  seed  time  is  generally  In  autumn ;  but 
if  a  short  crop  Is  feared,  an  Inferior  quknty  of 
grain  Is  sown  in  other  lands  in  th6  spring.  Six 
Ofxen  <inigjt  heavy  plough,  which  makes  a  deep 
terow.  iBvery  year,  as  in  a  new  country,  virgin 
tracts  are  l)rought  under  cultivation,  to  replace 
otlwrs  which  have  been  witfuUy  abandoned,  or 
Itave  been  rained  by  violent  inundations  of  the 
Danube,  or  its  tributary  torrents.  These  newly 
conqui»red  fields  are  first  pUnted  with  cabbages, 
which  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  exhaust  certain  salts,  which  would  be 
ii|}urious  to  the  production  of  wheat,  of  barley, 
oTnuuse,  of  pease,  of  beans,  of  lentils,  and  other 
grain  and  pulse.  Maice  was  first  introduced  into 
tiiese  countries  in  the  Ust  century,  and  yields 
prodigious  returns. 

The  Danubian  provinces  are  fkmiliar  to  the  { 
^gtlshman  chiefly  as  corn-growing  oonntrtes ; 
bat  we  must  repeat,  in  order  to  leuve  a  correct 
impression^  tiiat  great  portions  of  them  are  still 
clothed  in  the  prim«val  forest  Patriots,  taking 
this  fact  to  be  a  sign  of  barbarism,  insist  thai  the 
wood-lands  are  every  day  giving  way  to  cultiva- 
tioB,  and  pride  themselves  on  the  fieict;  but  a 
grave  Italian  writer,  who  seems  to  fear  that  some 
day  the  worid  will  be  in  want  of  fuel,  deplores 
this  circumstance,  and  attributes  it  to  what  he 
considers  an  extravagant,  absurd,  and  almost  im- 
piotts  use  of  good  things  granted  by  Providence, 
namely,  the  cw^tom  of  paving  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal streem,  or  ralber  kennels,  of  Jaasy  and 
Buehar<^  with  wood.  The  worthy  man,  how- 
ever, might  have  q>ated  himself  the  anxiety 
wM^  tMs  hideous  waste  appears  to  have  created 
in  hip  ariad.  There  is  no  danger  that  Molde- 
WaUaehia  iHi  soon  be  disioresMd,  and  th6  sea^^ 


tlmental,  perhaps,  will  r^oioe  In  this  fact,  whsa 
they  know  that  the  vast  seas  of  foliage  whiol^ 
form  the  horisoa  of  the  plains  and  roll  over  thsl 
mountains  are  inhabited  by  prodigious  cokmiet 
of  nightingales.  In  no  place  in  Uie  worid  are> 
there  found  so  many  of  these  delightful  songsters 
as  in  WalfaK^ia.  In  the  months  of  May  and  Juna^ 
it  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  greater-  efifoy^- 
ments  that  man  can  taste,  to  go  out  by  raoonlighl 
and  listen  to  the  concert  of  nightingales,  sweluig' 
fuU  and  melodious  above  the  rustling  of  tha. 
leaves,  and  the  rattling  of  satall  water-coursea. 
Benighted  travellers  of&m  stop  their  waggons  b^ 
the  Sde  of  some  forest-lake  thatspreaSi  over* 
hall[  a  glade,  on  purpose  to  listen  to  this  marvel- 
lous music,  and  then  afier  having  feasted  their 
ears  for  awhile,  give  the  order  to  march,  upon 
which,  amid  the  cracking  of  whips,  the  shouts  of 
the  drivers,  and  the  creakipg  of  the  wheds,  aU 
those  sweet  sounds  are  stifled,  and  you  are 
brought  back  as  it  were  from  fairy-land  to  tba 
country  of  the  Boyards,  serfs,  and  gipslea 

Let  us  suppose  the  reader  to  be  wending  his 
way  according  to  this  primitive  style,  tbrongb* 
One  of  the  vast  plains  that  stretch  westward  fywa' 
the  Dimbowitsa.    If  it  be  summer  there  is  liUla 
fear,  even  afier  midnight,  from  the  wolves ;  and 
the  bears  remain  up  amidst  the  krappacks.    Yoa 
may,  therefore,  jolt  along  in  safety,  unless  you 
happen  to  deviate  into  a  morass,  or  upset  into 
one  of  the  crevicesi  which  so  frequently  occur. 
It  is  pleasant  to  travel  by  night  on  account  of  the 
great  comparative  coolness  of  that  time ;  but  no- 
thing can  exceed  the  delight  of  moving  leisuroly 
akmg  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  when 
the  air  is  fidl  of  grey  light,  and  the  skies  are  co« 
vered  by  flights  of  birds  on  the  look-out  for  a 
breakfast;   when  bustards  go  rusting  tbrongb 
the  underwood,  when  partridges  startup  fi-om  the 
dewy  grass  and  take  semicircular  flights  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  intruders,  and  when  awk* 
ward  storks  are   seen   perched   upon   boughs 
watching  for  serpents  and  other  reptiles  to  take 
home  to  their  young.    The  sunrise  in  those  dis* 
tricts  is  wonderfully  fine,  clear,  and  red.    Once 
the  winter  season  passed,  the  weather  is  baJmy 
and  agreeable,  except  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
fierce  heat  shrivels  the  vegetation,  and  causes  the 
traveller  to  droop.    This  is  why  the  dark  hours, 
I  or  those  which  usher  in  the  day,  are  preferred  for 
I  tra  velKng ;  and  if  you  are  out  in  the  plains  at  that 
time,  you  are  sure  to  hear  the  discordant  creaking 
of  wheels'approaching  or  receding  in  different 
directions,  just  as  in  the  enchanted  forest  In 
which  Don  Quixote  wa«  taken  by  the  ha  morons 
(and  not  very  amiable)  hospitaity  of  his  ducal 
hosts. 

The  approach  to  a  Wallachian  village  in  these 
wild  regions  Is  remarkable.  On  emerging  per* 
haps  from  a  sombre  wood,  along  the  skirts  of 
whkh  hang  white  patches  of  morning  mist,  you 
dimly  see  signs  of  cultivation,  fields  of  maize  or 
wheat  and  beds  of  cucumbers  and  cabbages.  So 
you  begin  to  liave  thoughts  of  eggs  and  poultry, 
and  leap  out  of  your  sk»w  moving  waggon  and 
push  on,  expecting,  if  you  are  quite  a  novice,  to 
descry  comfortable  looking  cottages,  and  it  may 
be  the  steeple  of  a  village  church.  Whilst  yoa 
are  gasing  ahead  in  this  vain  expecutioo,  a  alight 
bffoeie  «aft»  a  fitrong  odour  of  smoke  aronad  yoa^ 
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and  looking  attentiTlj  you  see  a  few  blae  ringlets 
oomiiig  up  from  the  giound  just  in  front.  Pres- 
ently some  slight  elevations  may  be  distinguished 
leattered  OTer  what  appears  to  you  a  patch  of 
tough  grass  land,  and  now  and  then  a  wild  look- 
ing figure  rises  mysteriously,  flito  along  a  little 
way,  and  then  drops  into  the  earth.  These  are 
MoldoWallachlans  making  their  morning  calls.— 
Tou  have  stumbled  upon  a  village  or  rather  a 
faaman  warren.  The  bouses  are  mere  boles  dug 
Ift  the  ground,  with  a  roof  composed  of  long 
poles,  which  are  covered  with  earth  and  thatched 
with  the  grass  that  naturally  grows.  This  style 
«f  Kving  was  adopted  by  the  people  of  these  u-  - 
fortunate  countries  for  the  sake  of  concealment 
from  the  marauders,  to  whose  inroads  they  have 
always  been  subject  on  every  side. 

The  villages  are  dug  as  &r  as  possible  from 
any  line  of  route  ordinarily  used.  They  rarely 
contain  more  than  a  few  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  are  subject  to  a  tax,  the  amount  of  which  is 
fixed  according  to  the  supposed  number  of  the 
houses.  For  example,  a  village  set  down  as  con- 
taining a  hundred  dwelling  places,  has  to  pay 
four  hundred  piastres.  The  Ispravnick  or  gover- 
nor of  the  district,  receives  a  Ifet  of  villages  from 
the  treasury,  with  a  sum  required  from  each 
affixed,  and  sends  an  agent  to  inform  the  people 
of  their  liabilities.  It  often  happens  that  a  vil- 
lage is  set  down  as  containing  more  or  less  houses 
than  it  really  does.  If  there  is  a  greater  number, 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  estimate  of  the  treasury  is 
noder  the  mark,  the  peasants  collect  in  a  public 
meeting  to  discuss  in  what  proportion  each  is  to 
benefit  by  the  mistake.  At  these  meetings  they 
about,  quarrel,  and  even  fight.  But  though 
wounds  and  death  sometimes  occur,  nothing  ever 
transpires  before  the  tribunals.  It  is  a  family 
quarrel  in  which  no  stranger  interferes.  When 
natters  are  settled  the  head  man  of  the  village 
oollects  the  various  Items  of  the  tax^  and  carr'.es 
the  sum  to  the  agent  who  has  no  call  to  meddle 
,  otherwise  in  the  matter.  But  if,  as  often  happens 
'the  village  contains  fewer  houses  then  are  set 
down,  the  peasants  collect  and  nominate  a  depu- 
tation entrusted  with  the  duty  of  representing  the 
overcharge  in  the  proper  quarter.  If  they  can- 
not obtain  redress  they  often  abandon  their 
houses  or  holes,  and  separate  and  pass  into 
neighbouring  parishes  and  districts,  leaving  their 
old  dwelling  phices  enth^ly  deserted.  After  a 
little  time,  of  course,  taxation  pursues  them  in 
their  new  retreat.  In  this  way  the  population 
remains  unsettled,  and  we  never  meet  with  what 
fai  other  countries  would  be  called  rising  towns. 
It  is  eaksulated  that  in  the  two  principalities 
there  are  about  five  thousand  boroughs  and  villa- 
ges, most  of  them  of  the  character  we  have  just 
described.  However,  on  the  mountains,  the 
houses  are  above  ground,  and  are  not  disagree- 
able in  appeartnce  or  uncomfortable  to  live  in 
Near  most  villages  may  be  seen  long  granaries, 
if  they  may  so  becilled,  of  peculiar  construction. 
They  are  often  about  three  hundred  feet  in  long  h 
•ix  feet  high,  and  three  or  four  feet  wide,  and 
are  made  of  open  trelis  work.  In  them  the  maise 
ts  thrown,  and  being  dried  by  the  wind  is  pre- 
served, when  necessary,  for  several  years.  Itis,- 
on  this  account,  that  the  cargoes  of  maize  from 
Galatx  are  seldom  or  never  injured  on  the  passage 


whilst  those  from  Egypt  and  other  places,  being 
shipped  whilst  yet  half-dried,  often  oormpt  on 
the  way. 


THE  BUFFALO  BULL,  AND  AN  ADVEN- 
TURE WITH  ONE. 

RoAar-BEiF— turkej  and  tongue!  Capital 
fare  for  the  last  daj  of  the  year,  and  the  first 
too  for  that  nuitter.  But,  my  friends,  they 
give  yon  but  little  notion  of  the  flavour  of 
beef  obtained  by  single  combat  with  the  lirii^ 
animal  on  the  wild  prairie.  Yoa  shall  hear 
how  a  dinner  of  the  kind  was  achieved  by  a 
friend  of  mine ,  but  before  commencing  my 
story,  I  must  tell  you  something  about  the 
customer  he  had  to  deal  with. 

The  range  of  the  bison,  or,  as  it  is  uni▼e^ 
sally  called  by  American  hunters,  buffalo,  is 
extensive,  although  it  is  ever^  year  becoming 
confined  within  narrower  limits.  It  nowcoa- 
sists  of  a  longitudinal  stripe  of  the  continent, 
of  which  the  western  boundary  may  be  con- 
sidered the  Rocky  MounUun  chain.  At  the 
upper  part  of  the  Mississippi,  the  buffalo  con- 
tinues to  roam  in  large  bands.  The  number 
of  the  animals  is  annually  on  the  decrease; 
Iheir  woolly  skins,  when  dressed,  are  of  great 
value  as  an  article  of  commerce.  Amongst 
the  Canadians  they  are  in  general  use ;  ther 
serve  as  the  favourite  wrappers  of  the  travel- 
ler in  that  cold  climate.  Thousands  of  tbem 
are  used  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States  for  a  similar  purpose.  They  are  gen- 
erally known  as  buffiyo-robes,  and  are  often 
prettily  trimmed  and  ornamented,  so  as  to 
command  a  good  price.  .  They  are  even  ex- 
ported to  Europe  in  large  quantities. 

Of  course,  this  extensive  demand  for  the 
robes  causes  a  proportionate  destructioD 
among  the  buffaloes.  But  this  is  not  all 
Whole  tribes  of  Indians,  amounting  to  many 
thousands  of  individuals,  subsist  entirely  upon 
these  animals,  as  the  Laplander  upon  the 
leindecr,  or  the  Guarini  Indian  upon  the  mo- 
riche  palm.  Their  blankets  are  buffalo-robes, 
part  of  their  clothing  buffulo  leather,  their 
tents  are  bufi&lo-hide,  and  buffalo-beef  is  their 
sol  3  food  for  three  parts  of  the  year.  The 
large  prairie  tribes — as  the  Sioux,  the  Plsw^ 
nees,  the  Black  feet,  the  Crowes,  the  Chtesnes, 
the  Arapahoes,  and  the  Comanches,  with 
several  smaller  ban  Is — live  upon  the  boffiila 
These  tribes  united  number  at  least  100,000 
souls.  No  wonder  the  buflfalo  should  be  each 
year  diminishing  in  numbers.  It  is  predicted 
that  in  a  few  years  the  race  will  become  ex- 
tinct The  same  has  often  been  said  of  the 
Indian.  The  soi-disant  prophet  is  addicted 
to  this  sort  of  melancholy  foreboding,  because 
he  believes  by  such  babbling  he  gains  a  cha- 
racter for  philanthropic  sympathy ;  besides, 
it  has  a  poetic  sound.  Believe  me,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  danger  of  such  a  destiny  for 
the  Indian ;  his  race  is  not  to  become  ex- 
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liDCt ;  it  will  be  on  tho  earth  a  long  as  that 
of  either  black  or  white.  Civilisation  is  re- 
moving tho  seeds  of  decay;  civilisation  will 
pwreserve  (he  race  of  the  Red  Man  yet  to  mul- 
tiply. Civilisation,  too,  may  preserve  the 
buffiilo.  The  hunter  race  must  disappear  and 
giTc  place  to  the  agriculturist.  The  prairies 
mre  wide.  Vast  expanses  of  that  singular 
formation  must  still  remain  in  their  primitive 
wildness,  and  perhaps  for  centuries  a  safe 
range  for  the  buffalo. 

'Xhe  appearance  of  (he  buflalo  is  well 
known ;  pictorial  illustration  has  rendered 
him  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  every  one.  The 
enormous  head,  with  its  broad  triangular 
front;  the  conical  hump  on  the  shoulders; 
the  small  piercing  eyes ;  the  short  black  horns 
of  crescent  shape;  the  great  profusion  of 
■haggy  hair  about  the  neck  and  fon'parts — 
tf  1  are  characteristic.  Upon  the  hind-quar- 
ters, the  coat  is  shorter  and  smoother ;  and 
this  gives  somewhat  of  a  lion-shape  to  the 
animal.  Some  of  these  peculiarities  belong 
only  to  the  bull.  The  cow  is  less  shaggy, 
has  a  smaller  head,  and  is  altogether  more 
like  the  common  black  cattle  of  our  fiirms. 

The  buffalo  is  of  a  dark  brown  or  livid  co- 
lour. The  hue  changes  with  the  season.  In 
autumn,  it  is  darker  and  more  lustrous ;  du- 
ring the  winter  and  early  summer,  it  acquires 
a  bleached,  ydlowish'brown  look.  A  full- 
grown  buffalo-bull  is  six  feet  high  at  the 
ihoulders,  eight  feet  from  the  snout  to  the 
base  of  the  tail,  and  weighs  fifteen  hundred 
weights.  Individuals  exist  of  2000  pound- 
weights.    The  cows  are  much  smaller. 

The  flesh  of  the  buffalo  is  juicy  and  deli- 
eious,  equal  to  well-fed  beef  Hunters  prefer 
it  to  any  beef.  The  flesh  of  the  cow  is  more 
■avoury  than  that  of  the  bull ;  and  in  a  hunt 
the  former  is  selected  from  the  herd,  unless  it 
be  a  hunt  for  the  hide  alone.  The  parts  most 
esteemed  are  the  tongue,  the  hump-ribs  (the 
k>ng  spinous  processes  of  the  first  dorsal  ver- 
tebroe)  and  the  marrow  of  the  shank-bones. 
The  tongues,  when  dried,  are  really  superior 
to  those  of  common  beeves,  and,  indeed  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  other  parts;  but 
there  is  a  better  and  worse  in  buffalo-beef, 
according  to  the  a^e  or  sex  of  the  animal. 
*FatcowMsa  term  for  the  superexcellent; 
by  *poor  bull,*  or  'old  bull,*  is  meant  a  very 
unpalatable  at  tide,  which  is  only  eaten  by 
the  hunter  in  times  of  necessity. 

The  hunt  of  the  buffalo  is  a  profession 
rather  than  a  sport  Those  who  practice  it 
in  the  latter  sense  are  few  indeed,  as  it  is  a 
gport  to  enjoy  which  entails  the  necessity  of  n 
long  and  toilsome  journey.  To  hunt  the  buf- 
fiilo in  his  native  nabitat,  you  must  travel  full 
three  hundred  miles  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
dvilisatton ;  and  at  the  same  time  rirtk  your 
•calp  with  no  inconsiderable  chance  of  losing 
it  For  these  reasons,  few  amateur  hunters 
ever  trouble  the  buffitlo.    Tne  true  hunters — 


the  white  tr-ippers  and  the  red  Indians — pur- 
sue them  almost  incessantly,  and  thin  their 
numbers  with  lance,  rifle,*and  arrow. 

But  buffalo-hunting  is  not  all  sport  without 
peril :  the  hunter  frequently  risks  his  life : 
and  numerous  have  been  the  fatal  results  of 
the  encounters  with  these  animals.  The 
bulls,  when  wounded,  cannot  be  approached, 
even  on  horseback,  without  considerable  risk, 
while  a  dismounted  hunter  has  but  slight 
chance  of  efk^ping.  The  bufialo  runs  with  a 
gait  apparently  heavy  and  lumbering — first 
heaving  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other,  like  a 
ship  at  sea ;  but  this  gait,  although  not  equal 
/in  speed  to  that  of  a  horse,  is  far  too  fast  for 
a  man  on  foot,  and  the  swiftest  runner,  unless 
favored  by  a  tree  or  some  other  object,  will 
be  surely  overtaken,  and  either  gored  to  death 
by  the  animars  horns,  or  pounded  to  a  ietly 
under  its  heavy  hoofs.  Instances  of  the  kind 
are  far  from  being  rare,  and  could  amateur 
hunters  only  get  at  the  bull,  such  occurrences 
would  be  fearfully  common.  An  incident  il- 
lustrative of  these  remarks  is  told  by  the  tra- 
veller and  naturalist  Richardson,  and  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  fiict : — "  While  I 
resided  at  Carlton  House,  an  incident  of  this 
kind  occurred.  Mr.  Finnan  McDonald,  one 
of  the  Hudson*s  Bay  Company*8  clerks,  was 
descending  the  Saskatchewan  in  a  boat,  and 
one  evening,  having  pitched  his  tent  for  the 
night,  he  went  out  in  the  dusk  to  look  for 
game.  It  had  become  nearly  dark  when  he 
Bred  at  a  bison-bull,  which  was  galloping 
over  a  small  eminence ;  and  as  he  was  hasten- 
ing forward  to  see  it  the  shot  had  taken  effect, 
the  wounded  beast  made  a  rush  at  him.  He 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  seize  the  animal 
by  the  long  hair  on  its  forehead,  as  it  struck 
him  on  the  side  ^nth  its  horn,  and  being  a 
remarkably  tall  and  powerful  man,  a  struggle 
ensued,  which  continued  until  his  wrist  was 
severely  sprained,  and  his  arm  was  rendered 
powerless ;  he  then  fell,  and  adt  r  receiving 
two  or  three  blows,  became  senseless.  Shortly 
after,  he  was  found  by  his  companions  lying 
bathed  in  blood,  being  gored  in  several  places; 
and  the  bison  was  couched  beside  him,  appa- 
rently waiting  to  renew  the  attack,  had  he 
shewn  any  signs  of  life.  Mr.  McDonald  re- 
covered from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  in- 
juries he  received,  but  died  a  few  months 
after.*'  Dr.  Richardson  adds :  "  Many  other 
instances  might  be  mentioned  of  the  tcna- 
ciousness  with  which  this  animal  pursues  its 
revenge ;  and  I  have  been  told  of  a  hunter 
having  been  detained  for  many  hours  in  a 
tree,  by  an  old  bull  which  had  taken  its  post 
below  to  watch  him.** 

The  adventure  promised  at  the  beginning 
of  this  sketch  has  beon  long  of  coming,  but 
here  it  is.  Let  the  hero  of  it  spenk  for  him- 
seie 

I  was  travelling  with  Bent's  train  from  In- 
dependence  to  Santa  F6.    One  evening  afier 
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the  waggons  bsd  eotrdUed^  and  my  animal  had 
got  some  rest  and  a  hite  of  corn,  I  leaped  into 
the  saddle,  and  setTont  to  see  if  I  could  find 
something  fresh  for  my  own  supper.  It  was 
a  rolling  prairie,  and  the  camp  was  soon  hid* 
den  from  my  sight — as  it  lay  in  a  hollow  be- 
tween two  sweTl&  Trusting  to  the  sky  tor 
iby  direction,  therefore,  I  continued  on. 
jLfter  riding  about  a  mile,  I  should  think,  I 
oame  upon  huffitlo  signs.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  for  me,  and  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  the 
iign  was  fresh.  There  were  several  wallows ; 
aiyi  I  could  tell  hv  the  tracks,  in  the  dusk, 
there  had  been  nothing  but  bulls  in  that  quar- 
ter. A  cow-track  would  have  pleased  me 
better ;  but,  after  all,  thought  T,  a  Iresh  bull's 
tongue  for  a  change  is  better  than  salt  bacon ; 
80  f  followed  the  trail  in  hopes  of  getting  one. 
Shortly  after,  I  camo  to  a  place  where  the 
ground  was  ploughed  up,  as  if  a  drove  of  hogs 
bad  boen  rooting  it  Here  there  had  been  a 
terrible  fight  among  the  bulls — it  was  the 
totling  season  when  such  conflicts  occur. 
This  %Qgured  welL  Perhaps  there  are  cows 
in  the  neighborhood,  reasoned  I,  as  I  gave 
the  spur  to  my  horse,  and  fi^owed  the  trail 
with  more  spirit 

I  had  ridden  full  five  miles  fVom  the  camp, 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  an  odd 
noise  ahead  of  ma.  There  was  a  ridge  in 
front  that  prevented  me  from  seeing  what 
produced  the  noise ;  but  I  knew  what  it  was 
— it  was  the  bellowing  of  a  buffi^o-bulL  At 
interval <>,  there  were  (^uick  shocks,  as  of  two 
hard  substances  comuig  in  violent  contact 
with  each  other.  I  mounted  the  ridge  with 
caution,  and  looked  over  its  crest  There 
was  a  valley  beyond ;  a  cloud  of  dust  was 
rising  out  of  its  bottom,  and  in  the  midst  of 
this  I  could  distinguinh  two  huge  forms- 
dark  and  hirsute.  I  saw  at  once  they  were  a 
pair  of  buffalo-bulls  engaged  in  a  fierce  fight 
They  were  alone;  there  were  no  others  in 
sight,  either  in  the  valley  or  on  the  prairie 
beyond. 

I  did  not  halt  longer  than  to  see  that  the 
cap  was  on  my  rifle,  anJ  to  cock  the  piece. 
Occupied  as  the  animals  were,  I  did  not  ima- 
gine they  would  heed  me ;  or,  if  they  should 
attempt  flight,  I  knew  I  coukl  easily  overtake 
one  or  other ;  so,  without  further  hesitation 
or  precaution,  I  rode  towards  them.  Con* 
trary  to  my  expectation,  they  both  winded 
me,  and  started  ofil  The  wind  was  blowing 
freshly  towards  them,  so  as  to  draw  their 
attention.  They  did  not  run,  however,  as  if 
badly  Hcared ;  on  the  contiiuy,  they  went  off, 

Sparently  indignant  at  being  disturbed  in 
eir  fi;;ht;  and  every  now  and  then  both 
came  round  with  short  turnings,  snorted,  and 
struck  the  prairiea  with  their  hoofe  in  a  vio- 
lent and  angry  manner.  Once  or  twice  \ 
fancied  they  were  going  to  charge  ba';k  upon 
me;  and  had  I  ^n  otherwise  than  well 
mounled,  I  should  liave  been  very  chary  of 


risking  suoh  an  encounter.  A  more 
ble  pair  of  antagonists,  as  far  as  appeannai 
went,  couki  not  have  been  well  coDoaTi& 
Their  huge  size,  their  ^aggy  frotit«»  aad 
their  huge  eyeballs,  gave  them  a  wild  and  1 
malicu)us  seeming,  which  was  heightened  by 
their  bellowing,  and  the  threateninft  attitad« 
in  which  they  continually  plaoed  thciwlfift 

Feeling  quite  safe  in  my  saddle,  I  gaUopai 
up  to  the  nearest,  and  sent  my  bidlet  into  Ui 
ribs.  It  did  the  work.  He  fell  to  his  kneel 
— rose  again — spread  out  his  legs  ss  if  to 
prevent  a  second  &11 — rocked  mm  side  H 
side  like  »  cradle — again  came  to  his  knes; 
and,  after  remaining  in  this  position  for  semi 
minutes,  with  the  blood  running  from  hii 
nostrils,  rolled  quietly  over  on  his  shovidef; 
and  lay  dead. 

I  had  watched  these  manoeuvres  with  int» 
rest,  and  permitted  the  second  bull  to  vidn 
his  escaipe ;  a  sideglanoe  had  shewn  me  tkt 
latter  disappearing  over  the  crest  of  thi 
swell  I  <Md  not  care  to  follow  him«  as  n^ 
horse  was  somewhat  jaded,  and  I  knew  it 
woukl  cost  me  a  sharp  gallopt  to  come  up  witk 
him  a{^n ;  so  I  thou^t  no  more  t  f  him  at 
the  time,  but  alighted,  and  pref»ared  to  deal 
with  the  one  already  slain.  There  stood  a 
solitary  tree  near  the  spot — it  was  a  stunted 
ehn.  There  were  others  upon  the  prairia^ 
but  they  were  distant;  this  one  was  no4 
twenty  yards  from  the  carcass.  I  led  sij 
horse  up  to  it,  sikI  taking  the  trail-rope  frmi 
the  (lom  of  the  saddle,  made  one  end  last  to 
the  bit-ring,  and  the  other  to  the  tree.  1 
then  went  back,  drew  my  knife,  and  proceeded 
to  cut  the  bufi&lo. 

I  had  hardly  whetted  my  blade,  when  a 
noise  from  behind  caused  me  to  leap  to  sn  ep 
right  attitude,  and  look  round ;  at  the  ffaii 
glance,  I  comprehended  all  A  hnf^o  dark 
object  was  passing  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  aad 
rushing  down  the  hill  towards  the  spot  wbert 
I  stood.  It  was  the  buf&lo-bull,  the  fane 
that  had  just  left  me.  The  sight,  at  fint 
thought,  rather  pleased  me  than  otherwise: 
Although  I  did  not  want  any  more  iiMoi,  I 
^lould  have  the  triumph  of  carrying  tve 
tongues  instead  of  one  to  the  camp.  I  there- 
fore hurriedly  sheathed  my  knife,  and  kud 
hold  of  my  rifle,  which,  according  to  costosi, 
I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  reload.  I  hesi- 
tated a  moment  whether  to  run  to  my  bona 
and  mount  him,  or  to  fire  from  where  I  stood; 
that  question,  however,  was  settled  by  tha 
buffalo.  The  tree  and  the  horse  were  to  obs 
side  of  the  direction  in  which  he  was  runnings 
but  being  attracted  by  the  loud  snorting  of 
the  latter,  which  had  begun  to  pitch  and 
plunge  violently,  and  deeming  it  perhaps  a 
challenge,  he  suddenly  swerved  from  hil 
course,  and  ran  full  tilt  upon  the  horse.  Tbt 
latter  shot  out  instantly  to  the  Aill  Icneth  of 
the  trail-rope — a  heavy  "pluck"  sounded  is 
my  ears,  and  the  next  instant  I  saw  my  hocsi 
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^mn  trom  tbe  tree,  and  aeoor  off  over  th( 
imirie,  as  if  there  had  been  a  thistle  under 
MOB  tmiL  I  had  knotted  the  rope  negKgentlj 
Hfton  th%  ¥U*ring|  and  tlie^  kno^  l^  comt 
VBfdone. 

I  was  chagrined,  hot  not  alarmed  ae  jei, — 
Mj  horse  would  no  doubt  follow  back  hts  own 
tviiil,  and  at  the  worst  I  s^^ould  only  have  to 
«a&  to  the  camp.  I  should  have  tho  satis- 
Siyotieiiof  puBi«;bing  the  buffalo  for  the  trick 
he  had  senred  me  a^d  with  this  design^  I 
turned  towards  him.  I  saw  that  he  had  not 
Ibltowed  the  horse,  but  again  heading  himseli 
ia  vay  direction.  Now,  ror  the  first  time,  it 
OGCuired  to  me  that  I  was  in  something  of  a 
scrape.  The  bull  was  coming  furiousfy  on. 
Should  mj  shot  miss,  or  eyen  should  it  only 
Uvund  htm,  how  was  I  to  escape!  I  knew 
Onit  he  could  overtake  me  ii»  three  minutes 
■trelch ;  I  knew  that  weH. 

I  had  not  much  time  for  reflection — ^not  a 
moirent,  in  (kct;  the  infuriated  animal  was 
irithin  ten  paces  of  me ;  I  raised  my  rifle, 
aimed  at  his  fbre-shoulder,  and  fired.  I  saw 
that  I  had  hit  him ;  but  to  my  dismay,  he 
■either  fell  nor  stumbled,  but  continued  to 
Aarge  forward  more  furious  than  ever.  To 
le-load  was  impossible.  My  pistols  had  gom- 
eff  with  my  horse  and  holsters.  Bven  to 
9each  the  tree  ^as  impossible :  the  bull  was 
h^tween  it  and  me.  Right  in  the  opposite 
direction  wa<)  the  only  thing  that  held  out 
tile  prospect  of  Ave  minutes'  safety :  I  turned 
and  ran.  I  can  run  as  fast  as  most  men ; 
and  upon  that  occasion  I  did  my  best  It 
wvuld  have  put  ^*  Qiklersleeve  "  into  a  white 
SVPeat  to  havo  distanced  me;  but  I  had  not' 
haen  two  minutes  ait  it,  when  I  felt  conscious 
thai  the  buffalo  gained  upon  me,  and  was 
aknoBt  treading  upon  my  heels.  I  knew  it 
enly  by  my  ears — 1  dared  not  spare  time  to 
look  back. 

At  this  nvoment  an  object  appeared  before 
me,  that  promised,  one  way  or  another,  to 
interrupt  the  chase ;  it  was  a  ditch  or  gulley, 
tliat  intersected  my  path  at  right  angles.  It 
fpas  several  feet  in  depth,  dry  at  the  bottom, 
and  with  perpendkular  sides.  T  was  almost 
upon  i*8  edge  before  I  noticed  it,  but  the 
Moment  it  came  under  my  eye  I  saw  that  it 
oflbred  the  means  of  a  temporary  safety  at 
least  If  I  could  onW  leap  this  gulley,  I  (bit 
Mtisfied  that  the  bufi^  could  not  It  was  a 
diarp  leap— at  least,  seventeen  feet  IVom 
eimek  to  cheek ;  but  I  had  done  more  than 
that  in  my  time ;  and,  without  halting  in  my 
gait,  I  ran  forward  to  the  edge  and  sprang 
over.  I  alighted  cleveHy  upon  the  opposite 
bank,  where  I  stopped,  and  turned  round  to 
watch  my  pursuer.  I  now  ascertained  how- 
near  my  end  T  had  been  :  the  bull  was  already 
np  to  the  guUev.  Had  I  not  made  my  leap 
at  the  iiistnnt  I  did,  I  should  have  been  by 
that  time  dancing  upon  his  horns.  He  him- 
aeif  had  balked  at  the  leap ;  the  deep  chasm- 


tike  deft  had  cowed  him.  He  saw  that  he 
could  not  clear  it ;  and  now  stood  npon  the 
opposite  bank  with  head  lowered,  and  spread 
nostrilB,  his  tail  lash'ng  his  smooth  flanks^ 
while  his  glaring  black  eyes  expressed  the 
full  measure  of  his  baffled  rage.  I  remarked 
that  my  shot  had  taken  effect  in  his  shouldei^ 
as  the  blood  trickled  fW)m  his  long  hair.  1 
had  almost  begun  to  congratulate  myself  on 
having  escaped,  when  a  hurried  glance  to  the 
right,  and  another  to  the  left,  rut  short  my 
happiness.  I  saw  that  on  both  sides,  at  a 
dkrtance  of  not  less  than  flf^y  paces,  the 
pulley  shallowed  out  into  the  plain,  where  it 
ended ;  at  either  end  it  was,  of  course,  pasfr> 
able.  The  bull  observed  this  almost  at  the 
same  time  as  myself;  and,  suddenly  tuming 
away  fh>m  the  brink,  ha  ran  along  the  edge 
of  the  chasm,  evidently  with  the  intention  of 
tuming  it  In  less  than  a  minute*s  time  we 
were  once  more  on  the  same  side,  and  my 
situation  appeared  as  terrible  as  ever;  ba^ 
slepping  back  for  a  short  run,  I  re  leaped  the 
chasm,  and  again  we  stood  on  opposite  sides* 
DurinfT  all  these  muncauvres  I  had  held  on 
to  my  rifle;  and,  seeing  now  that  I  might  ^ 
have  time  to  load  it,  I  commenced  feeling  fer 
my  powder  horn,  Tb  my  astonishment  I  could 
not- lay  my  hands  upon  it:  I  looked  down  to 
my  breast  for  the  sling — it  was  not  there; 
be<t  and  bullet-pouch  toenail  were  gone  t  I 
remembered  lifting  them  over  my  head,  when 
I  set  about  cutting  the  dead  bull.  They  were 
lying  by  the  carcass.  This  discovery  was  a 
new  source  of  chagnn  ;  but  for  my  negligence, 
I  could  now  have  mastered  my  antagonist* 
To  reach  the  ammunition  would  he  impossibles 
I  should  be  overtaken  befove  I  had  got  hal^ 
way  to  it  I  was  not  allowed  to  indulge  much 
time  in  my  regrets ;  the  ImiII  had  again  turned 
the  ditch,  and  was  once  more  upon  the  same 
skle  with  me,  and  I  was  compelled  to  take 
another  leap.  I  really  do  not  remember  how 
often  I  sprang  backwards  and  forwards  across 
that  chasm  ;  I  shouM  think  a  so«>re  of  timet 
at  least :  I  became  wearied  with  the  exorcise^ 
The  leap  was  just  as  much  as  I  could  do  at 
my  best;  and  as  I  was  growing  weaker  at 
each  f^esh  spring,  I  became  satisfied  that  I 
should  soon  leap  short,  and  crush  myself 
against  tho  steep  rocky  sides  of  the  chasm. 
Should  I  f^ll  to  the  t>ottom,  my  pursuer  could 
easily  reach  me  by  entering  at  either  end, 
and  I  began  to  dread  such  a  finale.  The 
vengeful  brute  showed  no  symptoms  of 
retiring ;  on  the  contrary,  the  numerous  dis* 
appointments  seemed  only  to  render  him 
more  determined  in  his  resentment. 

An  idea  now  suggested  itself  to  my  mind» 
had  looked  all*  around  to  see  if  there 
might  not  be  something  that  offered  a  better 
security,  There  were  trees,  but  they  wera 
too  distant :  the  only  one  near  was  that  to 
which  my  horse  had  been  tied.  It  was  a 
small  one,  and  like  all  of  its  species  (it  wafl  m 
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cotton  wood,)  there  were  no  branches  near 
the  root  I  knew  that  I  could  clamber  up  it 
by  embracing  the  trunk,  which  was  not  over 
ten  inches  in  diameter.  Could  I  only  suceeed 
m  reaching  it,  it  would  at  least  shelter  me 
better  than  the  ditch,  of  which  I  was  getting 
heartily  tired.  But  the  question  was,  could 
I  reach  it  before  the  l^ull?  It  was  about 
three  hundred  yards  off  By  proper  manoe- 
nrering,  I  should  have  a  start  of  fifty.  Even 
with  that,  it  would  be  a  "close  shave;"  and 
it  proved  sol  I  arrived  at  the  tree,  and  Kprang 
up  it  like  a  mountebank ;  but  the  hot  breath 
01  the  buf&lo  streamed  after  me  as  I  ascended, 
and  the  concussion  of  his  heavy  skull  against 
the  trunk  almost  shook  me  back  upon  his 
horns.  After  a  severe  effort,  I  succeeded  in 
lodging  myself  among  the  branches. 

I  was  now  safe  from  all  immediate  danger, 
but  how  was  the  affair  to  end  ?  I  knew  from 
the  experience  of  others,  that  my  enemy 
might  stay  for  hours  by  the  tree — perhaps 
for  days.  Hours  would  be  enough.  I  could 
not  stand  it  long.  I  hungered,  but  a  worse 
appetite  tortured  me :  thirst  The  hot  sun, 
the  dust,  the  violent  ezerdso  of  the  past  hour, 
all  contributed  to  make  me  thirsty.  Even 
then,  I  would  have  risked  life  for  a  draught 
of  water.  What  would  it  come  to  should  I 
not  be  relieved  ?  I  had  but  one  hope — that 
my  companions  would  come  to  my  relief;  but 
I  knew  that  that  would  not  be  before  morning. 
They  would  miss  me  of  course.  Perhaps  my 
horse  would  return  to  camp— that  would 
lend  them  out  in  search  of  me — but  not  before 
night  had  fallen.  In  the  darkness,  they 
eould  not  follow  my  trail.  Could  they  do  so 
in  the  light?  This  last  question,  which  I 
had  put  to  myself,  startled  me.  I  was  just 
in  a  condition  to  look  upon  the  dark  side  of 
everything,  and  it  now  occuned  to  me  that 
they  might  not  be  able  to  find  me !  There 
were  many  possibilities  that  they  might  not 
There  were  numerous  horse-trails  on  the 
prairie,  where  Indians  had  passed.  I  saw  this 
when  tracking  the  buffalo.  Besides,  it  might 
rain  in  tlie  night,  and  obliterate  them  all — my 
own  with  the  rest  They  were  not  likely  to 
find  me  by  chance.  A  circle  of  ten  miles 
diameter  is  a  large  tract  It  was  a  rolling 
praine,  full  of  inequalities,  ridges  with  valleys 
between.  The  tree  upon  which  I  was  perch- 
ed stood  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  valleys — 
it  could  not  be  seen,  over  three  hundred  yards 
distant  Those  searching  for  me  might  pass 
within  hai',  without  perceiving  either  the  tree 
or  the  valley. 

I  remained  for  a  long  time  busied  with 
auch  gloomy  thoughts  and  forebodings.  Night 
was  coming  on,  but  the  fierce  and  obstinate 
brute  shewed  no  disposition  to  raise  the  siege. 
Ho  remained  watchful  as  ever,  walking  round 
an'l  round  at  intervals,  lashing  his  tail,  and 
uttering  that  snorting  sound  so  well  known  to 
the  prauio-hunter,  and  which  so  much  resem- 


bles the  snuffinga  of  hogs  when  soddenlj 
alarmed. 

While  watching  hia  Tarious  manoeuYres,  la 
object  on  the  ground  drew  my  attention— i 
was  the  trail-rope  left  by  my  horse.  One 
end  of  it  was  fastened  round  the  trunk  by  a 
firm  knot — th^  other  lay  far  out  upon  tha 
prairie,  where  it  had  been  dragged.  My 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  it  by  the  bul 
himself,  which  in  crossing  he  had  noticed,  and 
now  and  then  pawed  it  with  his  hoofs. 

All  at  once  a  bright  idea  flashed  upon  me— 
a  sudden  hope  arose  within  me — a  plan  of 
escape  presented  itself,  so  feasible  and  possible, 
that  I  leaped  in  my  perch  as  the  thought 
struck  me. 

The  first  step  was  to  get  possession  of  tha 
rope.  This  was  not  such  an  easy  matter. 
The  rope  was  fastened  round  the  tree,  hot 
the  knot  had  slipped  down  the  trunk  and  lay 
upon  the  ground.    I  dared  not  descend  tof  iL 

Necessity  soon  suggested  a  ~  plan.  My 
"picker" — a  piece  of  straight  wire  with  a 
ring-end— hung  from  one  of  my  breast  buttonL 
This  I  took  hold  of,  and  bent  into  the  shapi 
of  a  grappling-hook.  I  had  no  cord,  but  my 
knife  was  still  safe  in  its  sheath ;  and,  drawiag 
this,  I  cut  several  things  from  the  skirt  of  my 
buckskin  shirt,  and  knotted  them  together 
'intil  they  formed  a  string  long  enough  H 
reach  the  ground.  .  To  one  end,  I  attached 
the  picker;  and  then  letting  it  down,  I  com- 
menced aneling  for  the  rope.  After  a  few 
transverse  drags,  the  hook  caught  the  lattei; 
and  I  pulled  it  up  into  the  tree,  taking  tha 
whole  of  it  in  until  I  held  the  loose  end  in  nay 
hands.  The  other  end  I  permittetl  to  remain 
as  it  was;  I  saw  it  was  securely  knotted 
around  the  trunk,  and  that  was  just  what  I 
wanted.  It  was  ray  intention  to  lasso  tha 
bull ;  and  for  the  purpose  I  proceeded  to  maki 
a  running  noose  on  the  end  of  the  Ci-ail-rope. 
This  I  executed  with  great  care,  and  with  all 
my  skill  I  could  depend  upon  the  rope ;  it 
was  raw  hide,  and  a  better  was  never  twisted; 
but  I  knew  that  if  anything  should  chanoa 
to  slip  at  a  critical  moment,  it  might  coet  mi 
my  life.  With  this  knowledge,  therefore,  I 
spliced  the  eye,  and  made  the  knot  as  firm  af 
possible,  and  then  the  loop  was  reeved  throogk 
and  the  thing  was  ready. 

I  could  throw  a  lasso  tolerably  well,  hot 
the  branches  prevented  me  from  winding  ii 
it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  get  the  animal 
in  a  certain  position  under  the  tree,  which,  b¥ 
shouts  and  other  demon^itrations,  I  at  length 
succeeded  in  effecting.  The  moment  of  succea 
had  arrived.  He  stood  almost  directly  below 
me.  The  noose  was  shot  down — I  had  tha 
gratification  to  see  it  settle  round  his  neck; 
and  with  a  quick  jerk  I  tightened  it  Tha 
rope  ran  beautifully  through  the  eye,  until 
both  eye  and  loop  were  buried  beneath  the 
•haggy  hair  of  the  animal's  neck.  It  embraced 
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his  throat  in  the  right  place,  and  I  felt  con- 
fident it  would  bold. 

The  moment  the  bull  felt  the  jerk  upon  his 
throat,  he  dashed  madly  out  from  the  tree, 
and  then  commenced  running;  in  circles  around 
it.  Contrary  to  my  intention,  the  rope  had 
flipped  from  my  hands  at  the  first  drag  upon 
it  My  position  was  rather  an  unsteady  one, 
fiMT  the  branches  were  slender,  and  I  could 
not  manage  matters  as  well  as  I  could  have 
wished.  But  I  now  felt  confident  enough. 
The  bull  was  tethered,  and  it  only  remained 
for  me  to  get  out  beyond  the  length  of  his 
tether,  and  take  to  my  heels.  My  gun  lay  on 
ooe  side,  near  the  tree,  where  I  had  dropped 
it  in  my  race:  this,  of  course.  I  meant  to 
carry  off  with  me.  I  waited,  therefore,  until 
the  animal,  in  one  of  bis  circles,  had  got  round 
to  the  opposite  side,  and  then  slipping  down 
the  trunk,  I  sprang  out,  pick(  d  up  my  rifle, 
■nd  ran.  I  knew  the  trail  rope  to  be  about 
twenty  yards  in  length,  but  Iran  one  hundred 
•t  least  before  making  halt  I  had  even 
thoughts  of  continuing  on,  as  I  still  could  not 
help  some  misgirings  about  the  rope.  The 
bull  was  one  ci  the  largest  and  strongest  I 
had  ever  seen.  The  rope  might  break,  the 
knot  upon  the  tree  might  fiivo  way,  or  tl^ 
Mose  might  slip  over  his  head.  Curiosity, 
however,  or  rather  a  desire  to  be  assured  of  my 
aafety  prompted  me  to  look  around,  when,  to 
™7  jojf  I  beheld  the  huge  monster  stretehcd 
■pen  the  plain.  I  could  see  the  rope  as  tight 
as  a  bow-string ;  and  the  tongue  protruding 
from  the  animaPs  jaws,  shewed  me  that  he 
was  strangling  himself  as  fast  as  I  could 
dadre. 

At  the  sights  the  idea  of  buffalo-tongue  for 
tapper  returned  in  all  its  vigour;  and  it  now 
oecurred  to  me  that  I  should  eat  that  very 
tongue,  and  no  other.  I  immediately  turned 
in  my  tracks,  ran  towards  my  powder  and 
balls — which,  in  my  eagerness  to  escape,  I 
had  forgotten  all  about— seized  the  horn  and 
pouch,  poured  in  a  charge,  rammed  down  a 
bullet,  and  then  stealing  nimbly  up  behind 
the  still  struggling  bull,  I  placed  the  muzzle 
within  three  feet  of  his  brisket,  and  fired. 
He  gwc  a  death-kick  or  two,  and  then  lay 
quiet :  it  was  all  over  with  him. 

I  had  the  tongue  from  between  his  teeth 
in  a  twinkling ;  and  proceeding  to  the  other 
boll,  I  fliiisbed  the  operations  I  had  commen- 
ced upon  him.  I  was  too  tired  to  think  of 
carrying  a  very  heavy  load ;  so  I  contented 
mjrself  with  the  tongues,  and  slinging  these 
over  the  barrel  of  my  rifle,  I  shouldered  it, 
•nd  commenced  groping  my  way  back  to 
camp.  The  moon  had  risen,  and  1  had  no 
difficulty  in  following  my  own  trail;  but 
before  I  had  got  half-way,  I  met  several  of  my 
companions.  My  horse  had  got  back  a  little 
before  sunset  His  appearance  had  of  course 
produced  alarm,  and  half  the  camp  had 
turned  out  in  search  of  me.    Several,  who 


had  a  relish  for  fresh  meat,  gallopped  back  to 
strip  the  two  bulls  of  the  remaining  titbits ; 
hut  before  midnight  all  had  returned ;  and  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  hump  ribs,  spurt- 
ing in  the  cheerful  blaze,  I  recounted  to  my 
companions  the  details  of  my  adventure. 


BONGS    A^B    BALLABS. 

BT    ▲  BACKWOODSMAN. 

No.  VI. 
BE88T  DALRT. 

BsssT  Balrt  was  one  of  the  sweet  wild  flowers 
that  blossomed  beside  me  in  the  morning  path  of 
life,  and  was  all  that  I  attempt  to  say  of  her  In 
the  followiog  verses. 

A  more  devoted  affection  than  she  bestowed 
on  the  two  helpless  beioga,  that  Heaven  had 
thrown  upon  her  care  would  be  difficult  to  in- 
stance. 

She  was  their  constant  attendant,  and  never 
seemed  happy,  nor  looked  so  lovely  as  when 
endeavouring  to  soothe  and  alleviate  their  suffer- 
ing— I  saw  her  follow  the  remains  of  a  poor 
brother  to  the  grave,  who  had  struggled  hard  for 
three  years,  and  I  saw  her  return  to  stipulate  with 
him,  who  had  long  had  her  earthly  affections,  era 
she  became  his  forever,  never  to  be  separated 
from  the  parent,  she  had  so  devotedly  cher- 
ished through  years  of  sickness  and  want  They 
came  to  the  New  World,  where  hermother^s  dust 
lies— and  Bessy  Balry  has  long  been  the  mistress 
of  a  smiling  Farm  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Such  redeeming  traits  of  the  hear%  are  the 
green  spots  of  time — traces  of  the  (.ivinity,  still 
to  be  found  here — like  springs  in  the  desert- 
When  looking  over  the  Bay-Book  of  life,  we  turn 
down  a  leaf  of  them,  as  land  marks  to  refer  to, 
when  the  mind  can  be  refreshed,  when  wearied 
out  with  the  guilt  and  ingratitude  of  a  sordid 
and  selfish  world. 

My  blessings  upon  thee,  sweet  Bessy  Balry, 
My  blessings  upon  thee,  sweet  Bessy  Balry, 
Tbere*8  no  one  sae  b^nnie  *tweeu  Berwick  and 
Swinnie, 

Nor  yet  half  sae  guid  as  sweet  Bessy  Balry. 
Her  helpless  auld  mither,  and  her  bed  ridden 

brither, 
Sbe^s  never  awanting  whenever  they  ciy. 
Seek  Tweed  a'thegither,  ye'U  no  find  unither. 

To  marrow  I  trow,  bonnie  Bessy  Balry. 

Her  form  it  is  faultless,  her  bonnie  blue  eye. 
Is  just  like  the  Hchtof  the  soft  summers  sky. 
And  then  her  sweet  lips,  0*  the  bee  never  sipt 
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0*  a  floweret  Me  sweet  as  young  Bessj  Dairy. 
Thouuh  mine  be  the  fla  house,  and  hers  but  the 

Shieling 
The  scorn  0'  the  warld,  and  its  laugh  I'd  defy, 
And  reckon  as  naething,  compared  wi  the  blessing 

01  shariLg  it  a  wi  sweet  Bessy  Dairy. 

When  looking  the  meadow,  or  loaning  the  Kye, 
I  aye  tliink  I  will,  but  can  never  gang  by, 
Whene'er  I  come  near  hand>  there  aye  some  bit 

erran<l 
For  stopping  to  speajc  w|  sweet  Bessy  Dairy, 
To  ask  about  Willie,  or  speer  for  h€r  mither, 
And  some  w.ee  bit  wordie  to  whisper  forbj, 
A'  the  less  then  I  soek,  is  the  blush  oa  her 

cheek, 
And  the  stown  look  0'  love  0*  sweet  Bessy 

Dairy. 


THB  DILBM If A-A  TALK. 


Then  come  to  my  boaom,  sweet  Bessy  Dairy, 
0  come  to  my  bosom,  sweet  Bessy  Dairy, 
Hk  ane  snll  be  ready  to  wait  on  my  lady, 

I  prize  thee  in  Plaidie  sweet  Bessy  Daby. 
Through  life  heaven  granting,  there  nought  be 

awanting. 
That  love  ere  caa  think  0'  or  siller  can  buy. 
And  ilk  wish  0'  them,  sail  ever  be  mine, 

Gin  ye'll  ha  my  ain  Bonnie  Bessy  Dahry 


Curious  Chinksb  Satinos.— When  a  man  seeks 
advice  and  won't  follow  it,  they  compare  him  to 
"a  mole  that's  continually  calling  out  for  the 
newspaper.'  A  drunkard's  nose  is  said  to  be 
•*  a  lighthouse  warning  us  of  the  little  water  that 
passes  aiidenieath."— -If  a  man  is  fond  of  dabling 
in  law,  thoy  say  "  he  bathes  in  a  sea  of  sharks." 
— ^The  father  who  neulecCs  his  child  is  said  '*  to 
run  through  life  with  a  wild  donkey  tied  to  his 
pigtail." — The  joung  wife  of  an  old  man  is  com- 
pared to  **  the  light  in  a  sick  bedroom."— Their 
picture  ofaibitiou  is  **  a  Mandarin  trying  to  catch 
a  comet,  by  puuing  salt  on  its  tail."— And  mock 
philanthropy  has  been  described  by  one  of  their 
greatest  poets  as  "  giving  a  mcnnaid  a  paUr  of 

Thk  Law's  Delay.— If,  in  the  celebrated  arbi- 
tration case  of  Paris  and  the  apple  of  Discord  the 
three  goddesses— Venus,  Juno,  and  Minerva- 
bad  been  each  defended  by  Counsel,  we  wonder 
vhen  the  case  would  have  come  to  an  end  f  The 
q;>ple  would  have  been  thrown  into  Chancery  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  the  chances  arc  that  the 
celebrated  judgement  <vould  not  have  been  deli- 
Tered  at  the  present  day  I 

A  Bitter  Truth.— If  a  person  has  any  defect, 
iuch  as  a  club  foot,  or  a  squint,  or  bad  teeth,  or 
an  ugly  wife,  or  has  lost  a  leg.  or  his  hair,  and 
you  remind  him  of  it;  or  if  he  has  been  guilty  of 
anything  he  has  reason  to  be  aihamed  of.  such  as 
writing  in  the  magazines,  or  riding  outside  a  pen- 
ny omnibus,  and  you  make  allusions  to  it  before 
companj— that  is  what  constitutes  a  "Bitter 
Tcatht** 


BT  HKHRT  O^  BSLI.. 

My  native  vale,  my  native  vale. 

How  many  a  chequered  year  hath  fled* 
How  mapy  a  viston  briffht  and  fhiil 

My  youth's  aspiring  hopes  have  fod, 
I SinoeUhst  thy  beauties  met  mine  eye^ 

Upon  as  sweet  an  eve  as  this. 
And  each  soft  bfeeie  that  wander'd  tay^ 

Whisper'd  of  love,  repoee.  and  bliss ; 
I  deem'd  not  then  a  ruder  gale 
Would  sweep  me  soon  fh>m  Malha  ndale. 

AiarieW 

"  By  St.  Agatha  1  I  believe  there  is  someti 

in  the  shape  of  a  tear  in  these  dark  eyes  of  n 

about  which  the  women  rave  so  nnmerdfv 

said  the  young  Fltzclarence,  as,  after  an  ab8< 

of  two  years,  he  came  once  more  in  8i|;ht  oi 

native  village  of  Malhamdale.    He  stood  i 

the  neighbouring  heights,  and  watched  the  < 

ing  smoke  coming  op  firom  the  cottage  chinu 

in  the  clear  p\ne  sky  of  evening,  and  he  saw 

last  beams  of  the  setting  sun  pkying  upon 

western  walls  of  his  father's  old  baronial  mans 

and  a  little   farther  off^    he  could    dissingi 

the  trees  and  pleasure-grounds  of  Sir  Merei 

Appleby's  less  ancient  seat    Then  he  though 

Julia  Appleby,  the  baronet's  only  child,  his  yon 

ful  playmate,  his  first  friend,  and  his  first  loi 

and  as  he  thought  of  her  he  sighed.     I  won< 

why  he  sigb.ed!     When  they  parted  two  ye 

before,  sanctioned  and  encouraged  by  their  r 

pective  parents,  (for  there  was  nothing  the  < 

people  wished  more  than  a  union  between  t 

families,)  they  had  sworn  eternal   fidelity,   a 

plighted  their  hearts  irrevocably  to  each  otb< 

Fitzclarence  thought  of  all  this,  and  again  I 

sighed.    DiffSerent  people  are  differently  aifeel 

by  the  same  things.    After  so  long  an  abMnc 

many  a  man  would,   in  the  exuberance  of  I 

feelings,  have  thrown  himself  down  on  the  fir 

bed  of  wild-flowers  he  came  to,  and  spouted  loc 

speeches  to  himself  out  of  all  known  plays.    Oi 

hero  preferred  indulging  in  the  foUowiog  Ktt 

soliloquy :— **  My  father  will  be  amazingly  glad  1 

see  me,"  said  he  to  himself;  **and  so  will  id 

mother,  and  so  will  my  old  friend  the  antedeluvia 

butler  Morgan-ap-Morgan,  and  so  will  the  pomte 

bitch  Juno  and  so  will  my  pony  Tpoilus ;  a  prett 

figure,  by  the  bye,  I  should  cut  now  upon  Troiku 

in  this  gay  military  garb  of  mine,  with  my  swor 

rattling  between  his  legs,  and  my  white  plume 

streaming  in  the  air  like  a  rainbow  over  him 

And  Sir  Meredith  Appleby,  too,  with  his  grei 

gouty  leg,  will  hobble  through  the  room  in  ecsta«^ 

as  soon  as  I  present  myself  before  him ;  an 

Julia,  imir  Julia,  will  Uush,  and  emUe,  and  oon 
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fljing  into  nij  arms  like  a  shuttlecock.  Heigho ! 
I  aro  a  Tery  miserable  joung  officer.  The  sillj 
girl  loves  me ;  her  imagination  Is  all  crammed 
with  hearts  and  darts ;  she  will  bore  me  to  death 
with  her  rghs,  and  her  tender  glancep,  and  her 
aOasions  to  time  past,  and  her  hopes  of  time  to 
come,  and  all  the  artillery  of  a  love-sick  child*8 
brain. — What  in  the  name  of  the  Pleiades,  am  I 
to  do  ?  I  believe  I  had  a  sort  of  petuthant  for  her 
once,  when  I  was  a  mere  boy  in  my  norse^s  lead- 
bg^strings  ;  I  believe  I  did  give  lier  some  slight 
Hopes  at  one  time  or  other ;  bat,  now — 0 1  Rosa- 
Knd!  dear— delightfal  r 

Here  his  feelings  overpowered  him,  and  pulling 
a  mlnlaliire  from  his  bosom  he  covered  it  with 
Ubms.  Sorry  am  I  to  be  obliged  to  oooflMs  that 
U  was  iisl  the  mhiiatare  of  Julia. 

*'  Bot  what  is  to  be  done  T  be  mi  length  resu- 
medf  "the  poor  girl  will  go  mad;  she  will  hang 
kefself  in  her  garters;  or  drown  herself,  like 
OpiieIis,inabrook,miderawllh>w.  And  I  shall 
be  her  mnrderer !  I,  who  have  never  yet  knbeked 
on  the  bead  a  single  man  hi  the  field  of  battle* 
will  ooounence  my  warlike  operations  by  bieakiog 
«ie  been  of  a  woman.  By  8i.  Agitba  it  mnst 
not  be  I  I  nntst  be  true  to  my  engiigebient:  yes, 
thoogli  I  become  myself  a  martyr,  I  must  obey  the 
Aetatesofhooonr.  Forgive  me,  Rosalind,  heaven- 
HestohJecCof  toy  adontionl  Lei  sol  diy  His- 
dsrenee^ 

dere  his  voice  became  inartioulaie;  and,  as  he 
winded  down  the  biH,  nothing  was  heard  bnt  the 
edioes  ef  llie  multitudfaioos  kiaoeo  he  oontfained 
to  latlsh  en  the  Uttle  btilHatttly-sei  porirait  be 
held  in' Ills  hands. 

H«zi  noming,  Sir  Veredith  Appleby  wss  just 
h  the  midsi  of  a  rery  samptaoas  bittkfiHt,  (fbr, 
noiifitlistanding  his  gout,  the  baroneibbiitrived  io 
pieservelils  appeUte,)  and  ihe  pretty  Julia  was 
pMdhig  lover  the  tea  and  ooffiM  at  theoiher  end 
of  (he  lAOe,  fmttiedikiely  opposite  her  papa,  whh 
the  Wjn  i<mg^eared  spaniel  nCtingtMsltfe  her;  ahd 
over  and  anon  looking  wistfully  into  Her  &oe,  when 
tiervant bronght in,  ocalittleiaverUay;ia letter 
1^  Br  Meredith.  The  old  tfentleriite  AMd  it 
itload ;  H  Vas  from  the  elder  IltklaMce :— '*  My 
dtir  friend,  AUred  arrived  last  night.  Ee  and  I 
win  tfne  with  y^n  to-day.  T^s  FUsolarence** 
— Jolia'i^eeks  grew  flrit  as  white  as  her  brow, 
'WUou'heMdasheril^  AHlMtfif  bVMkftat 
^MCr^,  the  i^dr(BdW^''own'apiiM^ 
li^er'Weiniisti  for  bnise^'  islte  flie'ttbluriy  o^fbl- 
iMrhfgkor. 

BboHttlietMlf  d9wlK  b«i6re  IM'iftl^ror,  kttd  do- 
lib^irafedy  fbok  ^m  lierlialf  a  V^'iUUlKil  Utthi 
knot  of  fletitimii  flowei%  Wliioh  she  had  Cfestened 


in  it  when  she  rOse.  One  naturally  expect^'d  that 
she  was  about  to  replace  this  ornament  with  some- 
thing more  splendid — a  few  Jewels,  perhaps ;  but 
she  was  not  going  to  do  any  such  thing.  She  rung 
the  bell ;  her  confidential  attendant,  Alice,  an- 
swered the  summons.  **  In !  Ma  am,**  said  she, 
'*  what  is  the  matter?  Too  loo  v  as  ill  as  my  aunt 
Bridget."—"  You  have  heard  me  talk  of  A\ft^ 
Fitzclarence,  Alice,  have  you  nott**  said  the  lady, 
languidly,  and  at  the  time  slightly  blushing.  **  0 1 
yes.  Ma*am,  I  think  I  have.  He  was  to  be  married 
to  ^ou  before  he  went  to  the  wars  ** — **  He  has 
returned,  AHoe,  and  he  will  break  his  heart  if  he 
finds  I  no  longer  love  him.  But  he  has  beeu  so 
long  away,  and  Harry  Dalton  has  been  so  con- 
stantly with  me,  and  his  tastes  and  mine  are  so 
congenial ; — Vm  sure  you  know,  Alice,  Fm  not 
fickle,  l>nt  how  could  I  avoid  it  f  Harry  Dalton 
is  <o  handsome,  and  mo  amiable  1**— To  be  suro, 
1la*am,  you  had  the  best  right  to  choose  fbr  yooN 
self;  and  so  Mr.  Fitzclarence  must  just  break  hli 
heart  if  he  pleases,  or  else  fight  a  desperate  dnel 
with  Mr.  Dalton,  with  his  swords  and  ^uns,*'— **  Ot 
ARce,  you  frighten  me  to  death.  There  shall  bb 
no  duels  fbught  for  me.  Though  my  bridal  bed 
should  be  my  graive,  I  shall  be  true  to  my  word. 
The  bare  suspicion  of  my  Inoonstaney'  would  tuhi 
ptnr  Alfred  mad.  I  know  how  he  doatsnpon me. 
I  most  go  to  the  ahar,  Alice,  like  a  hunb  to  the 
slanghter.  Were  I  to  refine  hfan,  ^  may  depend 
upon  ithe  woQld  pot  an  end  to  Iris  life  wHh  fM 
loaded  piBtdls.  Only  think  of  that,  AHoe ;  what 
could  I  iay  fbr  myself^  were  his  remains  found  Ik* 
hb  bed  sottiemdndng  T  History  doesliet  repbtt 
what  AHce  said  her  mistress  mlgbt^  voder  soeh 
drcttmitaiioes,  fiy  for  herself;  tut  It  Is  eertski 
that  ^ey  rettiiined  talkteg  togetfier  tiH  Hie  third 
ainher-bell  nmg. 

The  Fitzclarences  wtBre  botli  true  to  thi^ir  ^nga^ 
ments;  but  notwithstanding  eveiy  eieiHon 'ttn 
the  part  of  the  two  old  gentlemen,  they  6oM  tfOt 
exactly  bring  ia>ottt  that  ^w  ofsoul**  #hlch  they 
had  hopei  to  see  animating  the  yoimg  t^eople. 
At  length,  after  the  doth  was  removed,* a  few 
bompefsof  dUret  bad  V&rtted  iShr  "t^wSHjUfn 
heart,  be  said  boldly,—**  Julia,  my  lOve,  is  Al- 
fred does  hot  seem  to  be  much  of  a  wine^lbber, 
suppose  you  show  him  the  Improvements  In  the 
gardens  and  hot-Houses,  wbllst  we's6zigenatttha 
remain VhereVe  are,  to  drink  to  the  btelth  "of 
both,  and'talk  over  family  matters.**  Alfi^ed,  tltht 
called  npon,  oouldnot  avdld  ridngfitmi'hii  seat,alid 
offering  JuHa  hisarm/sKeaeceptedlt  wltha  blosk 
and  they  walked  off  together  lb  sUedoe.  **  Ittm 
devoiedty  beloveahme  1**  thought  J^^lth  ti  sf^b- 
**  Mo»  IMS  I  ouiQOt  breakbls  beart.*'— •♦  Woi^  gU  •» 
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.thought  Alfred,  bringing  one  of  the.  curU  of  bis 
whiskers  more  killingly  over  his  cheek ;  **her  af- 
fections are  irrevocably  fixed  on  me;  the  slight- 
66t  atfention  calls  to  her  face  all  the  roses  of 
Sharon.'* 

They  proceeded  down  a  long  gravel-walk, 
bordered  on  both  sides  with  fragrant  and  flowery 
shrubs;  but,  except  that  the  pebbles  rubbed 
•gainst  each  other  as  they  pai<sed  over  them, 
there  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard.  Julia,  how- 
ever, was  observed  to  hem  twice,  and  we 
have  been  told  that  Fitxclarence  coughed  more 
Uian  once.  At  length  the  lady  stopped,  and 
plucked  a  rose.  Fitzdarence  stopped  also  and 
plucked  a  lily.  Julia  smiled ;  so  did  Alfred. 
Julia's  smile  was  chased  away  by  a  sigh ;  Alfred 
immediately  sighed  also.  Checking  hiaiself, 
however,  he  saw  the  absolute  necessity  of  com- 
mencing a  conversation.  **Miss  Appleby!** 
said  he  at  last— " Sir ?**—.**  It  is  two  years,  I 
think,  since  we  parted.** — **  Tes ;  two  years  on 
the  filteenth  of  this  month.*'  Alfred  was  silent 
*'  How  she  adores  me  !**  thought  he ;  **  she  Qian 
tell  to  a  moment  how  long  it  is  since  we  Ust 
met.**— There  was  a  pause. — "You  have  seen, 
no  doubt,  a  great  deal  since  you  left  Malham- 
dale  ?*' said  Julia.— **0!  a  very  great  deal,**  re- 
|riied  her  lover.  Miss  Appleby  hemmed  once 
more,  and  then  drew  in  a  mouthful  of  courage. 
'*  I  understand  the  ladies  of  England  and  Ireland 
are  much  more  attractive  than  those  of  W^les.** 
•—''Generally  speaking,  I  believe  they  are.** — 
**  Sir  !**— That  is— I  mean,  I  beg  your  pardon— 
the  truth  is— I  should  have  said— that — that— 
jott  have  dropped  your  rose.**  Fitzclaitence 
stooped  to  pick  it  up;  but  in  so  doing,  the  little 
miniature  which  he  wore  round  his  neck  esdaped 
from  under  his  waistcoat,  and  though  he  di4  not 
observe  it,  it  was  hanging  conspicuously  os  bis 
breast,  like  an  order,  when  he  presentea  the 
flower  to  Julia. 

"Good  heavens!  FItzclarenoe,  that  is  my 
oonsin  Rosalind  !** 

"Tour  cousin  Rosalind  I  where?  how?-4.the 
miniature!  It  is  all  over  with  me!  The  murder 
is  out!  Lord  bless  mel  Julia,  how  pale  you 
have  grown ;  yet  hear  me !  be  comforted.  I  am 
a  very  wretch;  bat,  I  shall  be  &ithful;  do  not 
tun  away,  love;  do  not  weep;  Julia!  Jalia! 
what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? — By  Jove  *  she  is 
in  hysterics;  she  will  go  distracted !  Julia!  I  will 
marry  you.    I  swear  to  you  by '* 

"  Do  not  swear  by  anything  at  all,**  cried  Jfilia, 
maable  any  longer  to  conceal  her  rapture,  **  least 
jou  be  transported  for  perjury.  Ton  are  my 
own— my  very  best  Alfred !" 


**  Mad,  quite  mad,'*  thought  Alh-ed. 

"  I  wear  a  miniature  too,**  proceeded  the  l^dy ; 
and  she  pulled  from  the  lovliest  bosom  in  the 
world,  the  likeness,  set  in  brilliants,  of  a  joath 
provokingly  handsome,    but   not   FitzcUreace. 

'•Julia!'* 

"Alfred!** 

"  Wo  have  both  been  faithless  !" 

"  And  now  we  are  both  happy.** 

"  By  Sl  Agatha !  I  am  sure  of  it.  Only  I  ca»- 
not  help  wondering  at  your  taste,  Jalia;  thM 
stripling  has  actually  no  whiskers  !** 

"  Neither  has  my  cousin  Rosalind ;  jet  yum 
found  her  resistless.** 

"  Well,  I  believe  you  are  right;  and  beside^ 
de  guitibu$ — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  was  gcniig  to 
quote  Latin.** 


How  TO  Grow  a  Pink  op  Fashioit.— This  Pink 
must  be  planted  in  the  most  aristocratic  soil.  Tbm 
mould  should  be  the  very  mould  of  form.  It  grows 
mostly  in  the  open  air,  and  Belgravia  ^lay  bo 
looked  upon  as  the  great  nursery  for  these  Ffnks. 
Several  favourable  specimens,  also,  have  beea 
reared  at  the  theatres,  the  Italian  and  Franck 
operas,  and  similar  fashionable  forcing  houses.  It 
is  met  with  in  great  profusion  at  the  balls  of  ths 
nobility.  The  latter  specimen,  however,  cannot 
bear  the  daylight  It  is  put  into  a  hot  bed  tbs 
first  thing  when  carried  home  in  the  morning,  aii4 
there  it  remains  closed  up  and  almost  desd  nati 
the  evening,  when  it  just  begins  to  lif^  its  droop- 
ing head.  It  is  about  twelve  o*clock  at  nig^t 
that  it  is  seen  to  the  most  blooming  adrantage. 
Tour  Pink  of  Fashion  is  watered  with  a  iiq^ 
called  champagne,  and,  if  it  i9  at  all  fiunt,  a  litds 
piece  of  chicken  and  bam,  and  a  few  cmmbs  of 
bread  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  delicate  flower, 
will  revive  it  wonderfully.  It  is  a  very  teD<kr 
plant,  though  it  has  been  been  known  to  blooai 
for  two  or  three  seasons.  The  greatest  care,  how- 
ever, is  requisite  to  keep  it  from  the  cold,  for  its 
beauty  is  so  sensitive,  that  the  slightest  neglect 
will  nip  it  in  the  bud.  The  Pink  is  of  oeverol 
colours,  but  the  white  with  a  beaatiful  maideo 
blush  is  the  specimen  most  preferred.  This  Pink 
usually  carries  its  head  very  high,  and  though  not 
distinguished  for  any  particular  amount  of  scents, 
still  it  is  eagerly  taken  in  hand  in  society  for  its 
(s)  talk.  The  Pink  or  Fashion  is  mostly  ain^ 
but  cases  of  double  Pinks  have  been  recorded. 
The  double  (or  married)  Pink,  however,  does  not 
excite  one  half  the  interest  of  the  one  that  is 
single. 

To  PoucKMiK  ABOUT  TO  MiABT.^When  yoc 
are  about  to  marry,  visit  as  many  cooks  as  joa 
can,  so  as  to  give  you  the  widest  possible  area  for 
your  choice.  Avoid  housemaids,  whose  occnpa> 
tion  does  not  admit  of  the  aocumuUcion  of  miMh 
dust  to  come  down  with;  and  remember  that 
there  is  nothing  like  kitchen-stuff  for  greasiog  the 
wheel  of  fortune.  When  married,  a  poBcemsa 
will  be  Justified  in  living  above  his  station— if  hs 
can  gf  t  a  room  there  for  nothing 
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SEDERUNT     XX, 

(Major  arid  Doctor  chatting  htfore  the  fire, 
— Enter  Laird  with  face  "bound  up,) 

Major. — Hallo  I  m j  dear  Laird,  wrhat  has 
been  the  matter  with  you,  that  you  thus 
make  your  appearance,  with  your  head  swath- 
ed in  rags,  much  after  the  £E»hion  of  a 
■lommy? 

Laird. — A  tooth,  Major,  an  auld  trouhle- 
■ome  tooth  that  for  the  sax  days  past  has 
worried  me  body  an*  mind  a'maist  to  death, 
fill  at  last  Grizzy  persuaded  me  to  pluck  up 
courage  an'  hae  it  oot  I  went  to  some  den- 
tut  chap  in  the  city;  but  when  I  saw  his  fear- 
some instruments,  the  pain  departed,  an'  were 
I  not  ashamed  o'  mysel'  I  wad  e*en  have  taken 
my  departure  too.  As  it  was,  I  sat  me  down 
id'  began  questioning  the  fellow  as  to  the  pro 
priety  of  having  the  tooth  out  He  assured  me 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  I  then  ask- 
ed whether  the  operation  wad  be  a  painfu' 
ane.  Not  at  all,  he  replied,  we  always  ad- 
minister chloroform  now,  that  is,  if  the  patient 
IB  willing,  and  they  generally  follow  our  re- 
oommendation ;  it  is  an  easy  matter;  you  are 
insensible  for  a  minute,  and  when  you  come 
to^  you  find  the  tooth  gone. 

Doctor.— So  you  were  verdant  enough  to 
try  chloroform. 

Laird.— Verdant  I  Na,  na.  Like  a  sensi- 
Me  child  I  submitted.  The  dentist  took  a 
kmUMTchief  in  which  was  placed  a  spoDgo^ 


and  on  the  sponge  he  poured  out  a  sma* 
quantity  o*  the  Lethean  fluid,  and— I  remem- 
ber naething  mair. 

Major.— The  operation  was  perfectly  soe- 
cessfuL 

Laird. — It  was,  an'  all  I  have  to  say  is, — 
were  ony  o'  my  friends  suffering  as  I  was,  1 
wad  recommed  them  to  mak'  use  o'  it.    It  is 
maist  pleasant  to  tak',  an'  it  is  a  great  satisfiM- 
tion  to  know  that  ye  winna'  feel  ony  pain. 
Doctor. — ^You  little  know,  Laird,  the  dan- 
ger you  run  in  these  experiments.    Chloro- 
form is  an  agent  requiring  especial  care  in  its 
administration.  I  see  by  a  late  number  of  the 
Medical  Times  and  Oattette^  that  no  less  than 
three  deaths  occured  in  hospital  practice  du- 
ring last  October,  in  Great  Britain.      One  at 
the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  another  at  Univer- 
sity College  Hospital,  and  a  third  at  Saint 
Bartholomew's 
Laird. — Ma  conscience  I 
Doctor.— And  it  would   appear  that,  at 
least  in  the  Edinburgh  case,  that  death  was  the 
result  of  the  careless  manner  in  which  chlo- 
roform was  administered,  viz^ — that  of  simply 
wetting  a  handkerchief  with  the  fluid  and  ap- 
plying it  to  the  face. 

Laird.— Cease,  Doctor,  I  pray  you,  I  will 
na'  have  another  tooth  pulled,  I  mean  by 
chloroform. 

Doctor.— I  will  read  you,  for  I  think  tbe 
matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  its 
introductkm  to  the  Shanty,  and,  particukihr 
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ftSi  I  know  that  this  agent  if  generally  and  in- 
cautiously used  in  Canada,  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times  and  Oa- 
Bette^  on  the  deaths  from  chloroform  I  have 
alluded  to.    The  writer  says: — 

The  late  doAths  froni  chloroftnrm,  ooduriiig  nearly  at 
the  same  time  in  different  public  institntions,  have  na- 
turally attracted  considerable  attention ;  and  they  seem 
lo  call  for  some  inquiry,  whether  means  may  not  be 
adopted  to  prevent  such  accidents  or,  at  all  ercnts, 
render  them  of  more  nire  occurrence.  In  concluding 
his  account  of  the  late  fktal  case  at  St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  your  reporter  says :— **  It  is  moumM,  indeed, 
lo  consider  that,  firom  cases  sndi  as  the  last  three  or 
ftmr  which  it  has  been  our  lot  to  record,  the  practical 
■orgeou  Rains  no  knowledge  calculated  I  o  autboriae  the 
hope,  that  in  future  the  like  tragedies  will  be  of  less 
frtquent  occurrence."  The  case  at  St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  might  at  Erst  sightseem  to  Justify  and  rettuire 
these  observations,  for  the  chlorofbrm  was  administered 
1^  a  medical  man  of  eminence  appointed  to  t^e  duty, 
and  in  the  constant  habit  of  perfbradng  it  The  vital 
organs  of  the  patient  were  all  sound,  and  she  had  taken 
the  chlorofbrm  befbre  without  ill  effects.  There  are«fr 
oomstanoes,  however,  which  led  me  to  a  difliBrent  con- 
chubn  ft'om  that  of  your  reporter. 

When  the  air  a  pemn  breathes  does  not  contain 
Biore  than  4  or  6  per  cent  of  vapour  of  dilorolbrm,  in- 
iensibility  is  induced  veiy  gradually  {  and  I  have  Ibond 
in  numerous  experiments  on  animals,  that  when  vapor 
of  this  strength  is  continued  till  they  are  destroyed, 
death  takes  place  veiyilowty.  The  breathing  first  be- 
oomes  embanaseed,  and  then  eeasss }  hot  the  heart 
eonthiues  to  beat  for  one  or  two  minutes  afterwards. 
iXuing  this  interval,  the  *nhi^  can  be  easily  restored 
%y  artffldal  vespitatUm;  and  it  often  happens  that, 
when  the  action  of  the  heart  Is  siioat  to  oease,  theaii- 
mal makes agasping  faispirallon  or  two,  whidi  renew 
the  drculalion  and  cause  spontaneous  recovery  if  the 
Atorofbrm  If  not  con^ued.   On  the  nther  hand,  when 

•  aniaMla  are  nade-la  bnaiha  air  eontatatfiv  8  or  lOitsr 
«snt  or  upwards  of  sfaknrofcrm,  death  takes  plaee  fety 
mdcUy,  and  the  oireulset|pn  of  the  blood  is  arrested  at 
ihe  same  time  as  the  breathing,  and.  indeed,  In  smne 
«iMs,  befbn  the  breathing.  AvfryfbwtnspiMitlaiMof 
air,  oontalning  la  per  aent  of  wqKMT  of  ohkrofloffm,  hare 
the  effect  of  paralysing  the  heart,  as  I  ascertained  bf 
giving  chlorofbrm  to  rabbits,  l^meantfof  artiflclal  n* 

'  ^paratkNi,  ifter  the  oheM  WW  laid  open. 

Now,  on  eiaminlng  the  hlstoiy  of  all  thd  veeordfed 
cans  of  death  fhnn  dilorolbmi,  it  Is  ascertained  that 
the  fktal  event  did  not  arise  in  any  histanoe  fTom  the 
too  long  admhilitralion  of  vapor  mfllciently^dikited 
wHhair.  InallthesaM^  Wie ilKwfcHpn  haaboettarw 
lasted  by  the  JmrnedJate  action  of  the  efalorofbnn,  ow- 
ing to  the  drcumstanoo*  that  the  air  which  the  patient 

'  Was  breathing  Jtnt  before  he  died,  or  beolaie  m6ribraid, 
lAebeeiitodhlgftlyWanVBdtrfthVmor.  Itisevtdsnt, 
therefbre^  that  the  first  oooslderatioa  hi  gMng  ^loro- 
Jbrm  should  be,  to  take  care  that  the  vapor  obntalned 
m  the  air  which  the  patient  is- breathing- aiiall  at  m> 
1lmermeh«»ftedfhra|iiriMit  8dlhffh)ttttkhclt«r 
the  eaw,  however,  It  Is  seldom  that  ai^  Hioi^M  te 
tdcen  «f  the  qoanttty  «f  v^M)r  in  the  air  breathed  br 
the  patient  It  Is  geMraOy  «bnsidered  ibttdent  to 
knoNr  tbat^tha  patttttTtM^oiiglif  air  tasttppeMMspi' 
M'a^  ilbiasd.<ia  M^m  la  ia  wliril^  glilarffc^ 


such  a  manner  that  no  knowledge  is  oMalned,  and  na 
command  exercised  over  the  proportion  of  vspor  In  Os 
ab.  This  Is  certahily  the  state  oTmattera  wlaew  ths 
diloroform  Is  given  on  a  handkerdiief,  or  piece  oCiiaat 
and  I  believe  that  the  kind  of  inhaler  wed  a*  Sa.  Baiw 
thdomew's  Hospital  aflbrds  no  means  of  eltber  know- 
ing or  regulating,  even  approximately,  the  proporfeiQe 
of  vapor  in  the  air  whic^  the  patient  inhales.  Ika 
chlorofbrm  may  appear  to  tie  administered  with  it  exc 
actly  in  the  same  manner,  when  the  pwcess  la,  in  fee^ 
very  diff^nt  So  far.  therefbre,  fVom  having  no  boyew 
that  accidents  fVom  dilorofbrm  will  be  of  leas  fi  i  tjiMmt 
occurrence,  we  have  every  reaeon  to  eooctudr  thtAt 
with  additional  pahis  and  attention,  they  maj  be  al- 
most  if  not  altogethCT  prevented. 

Some  persons  direct  their  attention  too  exdoslT^ 
to  the  pulse  while  giving  chlorofbrm.  If  the  vapor 
were  sniBcieBtly  diluted  with  air,  it  would  exert  no  !»• 
fluenoe  over  the  pube,  even  if  it  were  continued  till  the 
breathit^  should  cease ;  and  If  it  were  not  safBcien^y 
dihited  it  might  stop  the  pulse  suddenly,  withoot  pre- 
vious  warning,  when  the  infbrmation  would  oome  too 
late.  The  ipalsei%  therefore,  but  of  seooodaiy  inapott- 
aaca  sa  an  Indication  of  the  effects  of  dikirulbrta,  Tha 
breathing,  and  the  state  of  the  «yes  and  eyeluibw  afford 
the  best  indications  of  a  patient  under  ohlorofbrm ;  \mA 
there  is  no  partienlar  occasion  fbr  going  into  detail  on 
the  suhieot  at  present  ;ftir  ft  doss  notsppsar  f  liai  niy 
aoddent  has  happenedfTom  the  practitioner  ntiaundflr- 
standing  the  state  of  the  patient,  antf  going  on  too  longw 
The  cause  of  aecident  has  ahn^  been,  that  the  Tapor» 
being  too  strong,  has  acted  so  quiddy.  that  tlsetw  waa 
not  time  to  judge  of  its  effects. 

I  cannot  ooncur  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  think 
thalf  ghrfaig  ohkNnoform  fbr  asurgica^operatfoa  ia  a  very' 
trifUng  matter,  requbring  no  partkadar  skiH  rsBHitbaft 
it  b  merely  neeessary  tospfll  a  qnantiiyof  the  agent  om 
a  t0#d  or  haodkerohief,  and  make  the  patient  quit^lr 
inieinlble.  tt  biiatta  true  thai  this  ttiode  of  ivooaed- 
ing  answers  In'a  great  nnmber  of  ■aasea  withnat  as^  IB 
result;  but  ft  b  attended  all  the  tiaM  with  aoaaa 
amoont  of  ilsk,  and  the  patients  should  be  c 
laliherto  esospe  than  danger  than  net  to  I 
In  tnrtaia  pa^ts  the  -amoanti 
must  be  absorbed  at  one  time,  to  prevent  psin,  and 
keep  thtta  from  struggUng  during  an  operatfon.  ia  nat 
>tar|' far  «hari6f>wbMtwonkl  came  deifth ;  and  tai  neaitr 
allcasesralnrg«r  aoMunt  ofchkmfona  aant  be  nMd 
than  would  be  fatal,  if  ft  were  taken,  too  fokkhr  Ute 
obviOM;  therefbre.  that  the  exhibitton  of  chbrolbana  hi  . 
'  (^ei  iMmm  ttint  always  be  a  proeess  of  — is  deMcbcy^ 
andrsqidrlagasra.  Wtti»dnssMlatt<raHaaibn,  bsaa. 
ever,  there Irefvery  reason  toeoncindB  tkst  kht  Jadga 
firom  ddoroform  may  either  be  altsgetherabsibhed.  or 
redtnadtoanainoanttooamall  tobaeMiniated. 

'Au'theddaf  4ifgaus*werB  foQnd*tt]rhs^in'a  1 
atelr  in  tie  fiMeot  Wha  died  hi  tM  I 
Bdkibnr^  as  ihdlasin  theinttsuMaflt-i 
mew's.     In  the  case  at  University  OoOega-! 
iherewaraitettydegeniflMttonorthAhNiH.  lMs.bo«pw 
ever,b  a  very  commen^aiiwtfcia  i'miA*mmr% 
who  have  all  ttie  signs  of  it  as  ibr  ai>thepaBsk 
un<fof|^  the  tilbote  of  (Akaofbrm  withdot  Ih  < 
qnenoea.    On  reviewing  the  reoodMn 
flpom  Qhlorsfona,  now  batwesnthb^Vidta^ialn 
ber,  the  patlenta  ^ipear  to  haas  pssssssai  anaao 
or  ueaiHi  auu  Krengm  qane  au  an  niwipi  wnn 
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>vfth  the  best  remhs.  Coueqaently,  the  condition  of 
IUm  ptttiest  has  ntft  been  the  ohieT  OMise  of  the  accident. 
It  afaottid  itiH.  hofwew,  be  a  matter  of  attention,  not 
«o  muoh  in  order  to  prohibit  the  chlorolbrm,  aa  tou8e» 
Upoaaible.  additional  care;  forapatient  with  diseased 
Inart  would  undoubtedly  have  a  less  chance  than  others 
to  recoTcr  ttom  an  oiverdoseef  chlorofonn,  should  he  be 
onfbrtQnateljr  submitted  to  it.  When  a  patient  liable 
to  ^yncopOi  with  weak  or  intermitting  pulse,  and  arous 
senilis  of  the  oomea,  requires  to  undexigo  ui  operation 
«f  any  conseqnenoe,  there  would  probably  be  as  much 
^Migg  flwm  the  pain  and  mental  disturbance  aooom- 
PMiyiog  it,  as  from  chloroftmn  carefully  administered. 
In  such  oases,  I  take  care  to  carry  the  effect  of  the  vapor 
no  ftxriher,  and  to  keep  it  up  no  longer,  than  is  impera- 
ttvolynecessaiy;  and  if  the  operation,  on  account  of  its 
being  about  the  mouth,  reqpiire  to  be  performed  in  the 
sitting  posture,  I  have  the  patient  phhced  horiaontally 
immedisMy  afterwards. 

Iam,ftCn 

Jomr  Svow* 
U.  tedcTille  Sfaraet  October  n. 

SOy  Laird,  in  fotore  be  cautions  how  you 
try  sadr  serious  eKperiments  ?rithout  the  con- 
eurrence  of  your  medical  adviser.  There  is 
«D0tfaer  matter  I  woeld  like  to  mentioD,  and 
that  is,  that  in  this  country,  at  least  in  Cana- 
da West,  young  men  are  admitted  to  the  study 
of  medicine,  and  as  clerks  in  apothecaries 
ohops,  without  any  preliminary  examination, 
m  practice  that  cannot  be  too  highly  censured. 
My  attention  was  called  to  this  matter  the 
other  day,  on  reading  in  a  New  York  paper 
«Q  account  of  a  case  of  poisoning  which  took 
place  in  that  city,  through  the  ignorance  of 
AD  apothecary^s  clerk.  The  prescription  ran; 
— '*  Soluble  Tartar,  or  Tartrate  of  Potassa, 
3  oz.  to  be  taken  in  four  doses,**  it  appears  that 
the  Carbonate  of  Potassa  was  administered 
which  caused  the  death  of  the  patient  I  will 
read  you  an  extract  from  the  Editor's  remarks 
on  this  case. 

"DmggiifeBeaoBot  be  too  osarefhl  in  putting  up  pre- 
ssfflptions,  and  their  UabOilj  to  do  gnat  mischief 
b^  the  aUi^itest  inadverteno^  is  not  at  aU  overnted  by 
tlie  paUio.  So  many  medicines  dosely  resemble  each 
eyMT,— there  are  so  many  of  the  same  senerio  name^ 
wbkh  yet  vecttoally  do  very  greatly  diflbr,  and  men 
who  are  perfectly  at  home  among  medicinee  are  wont 
to  grow  so  careless  in  handling  theee  dangerous  agents^ 
ttiat  it  is  a  constant  wonder  to  the  world,  that  there 
«a  not  every  week  fhr  more  serioua  cases  than  tbeone 
WB  have  recorded  to-di^.  In  some  shopf,  to  boys  are 
CDtnufted  the  deUcate  task  of  putting  up  pceaoriptions, 
— acostom  which  deaerves  the  Sharpest  censure,  al- 
wafa.  In  others,  ignorant  dorks,  wha  can  hardly  in-« 
tenaet  the  niystic  language  of  tha  receipts  into  the 
^Mel  names  of  the  bottles,  and  knew  nothing  about  the 
natare  of  the  drugs  they  deal  ou^  are  left  to  serve 
-thepuMic,  and  do  the  bhintWring.  Wh»i  such  are 
4lKxfmed,iii8M4y  anhMtinot  of  salfileCBBoe  that 
.  Mdi  the  jMiUie  to  steer  dsar,  of  thiir  iboiiar 

TOL.    !▼.— O 


Before  I  stop,  there  is  still  another  subject 
I  would  &|)eak  about  It  is  the  imperfect  ex- 
amination candidates  for  degrees  and  licenses 
to  practice  are  allowed  to  pass.  I  see  that  at 
the  last  examination  of  candidates  for  the 
Doctrate,  in  the  University  of  London,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  written  examination  passed  as 
heretofore,  they  were  conducted  to  the  bedside 
of  patients  labouring  under  well-marked  dis- 
eases and  required  to  describe  the  physical 
dgnS)  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  ap- 
propriate to  each  caso.  Should  such  a  system  be 
carried  out  here,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  com- 
pelling the  student  lo  pay  greater  attention 
to  Clinical  instruction  than  he  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing,  and  of  eventually  raismg 
the  standard  of  professional  knowledge.  I 
will  not  pursue  this  subject  fUrther,  here,  as  it 
is  hardly  the  proper  place,  but  I  hope  the 
Editor  of  our  Canadian  Medical  JowmaX^ 
will  take  the  matter  in  hand,  at  all  events  I 
make  the  suggestion  to  him.  Now  Major  and 
Laird  what  have  you  got  to  say. 

Major. — I  thought  you  had  received  a  let- 
ter  from  Cuticle,  respecting  the  Hospital,  we 
may  as  well  hea^  his  opinion  on  a  sabject 
in  which  he  took  so  much  interest 

Doctor. — ^Very  well,  then,  Til  read  you  % 
few  remarks — ^my^worthy  friend^s  idea  of  the 
present  mundane  system  of  charity  seems  to 
be  rather  low.  Just  listen  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  shows  up  the  mere  talkers  of  the 
present  day: — 

*'Once  upon  a  time,  the  Hospital  was  the 
welcomed  recipient  of  the  sick  man.  In  health 
he  labored  on  fulfilling  his  destiny,  and  when 
disease  overtook  him  he  gladly  turned  his 
steps  to  the  door  where  a  cheerihl  charitjp- 
received  him  as  a  suffering  brother,  and  his  pid-  - 
low  was  Qude  easy  by  the  hand  of  an  unfdgpiBd 
benevdence.  Then  the  wealthier  sister  f<y«9d  \ 
not  to  sit  by  the  lonely  couch-of  the  midftig^t  : 
watcher,  nor  trembled  with  apprehensMA  iui  h 
she  wiped  the  clammy  sweat  firom  the  ft[vsred 
brow  of  her,  on  whom  had  been  setihe  seid  > 
of  an  agony  once  endured  for  both,  and  from 
whose  fiuse  great  drops  as  of  biopd^  were 
poured  out    Then  the  poor  n^nJeanM»d  to 
look  with  gratitude  on  the  hand  ^tfaat  cored 
him,  and  was  led  yet  fhrther  tfh.bbBS  the 
Faith   that  worked  such   mereiea. 

We  are  said  to  be  living  in  a^-prMkal  age ; 
an  age  in  which  everything  is^^tiOBB^  by  the  .^ 
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trite  "  eui  honoJ*  No  one  is  satLified  with  a 
mere  theory,  and  unless  a  speedy  solution 
follows  the  problem,  it  gets  the  go  bye.  We 
do  not  feel  inclined  to  question  the  above 
facts  however  much  we  may  feci  disposed  to 
quarrel  at  the  selfishness  which  is  the 
accompaniment,  and  to  mourn  over  the 
hollow  heartedness  which  forms  so  prominent 
a  characteristic  of  the  world  at  our  day.  The 
astounding  discoveries  which  are  daily  being 
made  in  the  fields  of  science,  and  the  improve* 
ments  effected  in  the  arts,  are  tending  rapidly 
to  the  dispersion  of  the  human  race,  and  involve 
the  inhabitants  of  earth  in  conflict  of  opinions 
and  of  interests,  the  results  of  which  cannot 
yet  be  disclosed.  Capital  and  labor  are  both 
warring  against  each  other,  and  Intellect  rears 
alofl  its  ambitious  crest,  refusing  to  be  fettered 
by  Faith,  not  easily  intelligible  by  human 
reason.  The  thirst  for  mere  worldly  know- 
ledge engendered  by  the  development  of 
reason,  and  the  impetus  which  each  one 
receives  to  rush  on  with  the  tide  of  intellect, 
has,  while  it  renders  all  else  more  certainly 
practical,  seemed  but  to  deaden  the  soul  and 
dethrone  Fervent  Holy  Faith.  Why  is  it  that 
at  such  a  period  as  this  everything  is  practical 
but  religion,  everything  is  definite  or  must  be 
put  in  a  definite  form  to  be  received,  religion 
excepted ;  that  a  mere  declaration  of  utter  un- 
worthincss  and  ill-defined  feeling  of  degrada- 
tion, and  a  pious  horror  of  entering  on  some 
•iupposed  sinful  amusements  accompanied  by 
certain  gloomy  shadows  always  brooding  over 
the  visage,  constitute  now  for  the  most  part 
the  active,  lively,  and  practical  duties  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Christianity  of  to-day. 

<<  We  remember  being  present  at  a  bed-side 
of  one  whom  disease  had  wasted,  and  whose 
rflEeleton-like  form  peered  through  his  flesh 
as  if  death  was  already  in  his  vitals.  He 
had  walked  in  the  sumptuous  paths  of 
life,  and  laughed  out  the  better  part  of  a 
life  now  numbering  fifty  summers,  his  eye 
hod  fed  on  lovely  forms,  and  his  con- 
templation had  ever  been  with  beauty,  his 
senses  had  never  been  shocked  by  the  ghastly 
inroads  which  illness  makes.  "My  God!" 
W«B  the  deep  felt  exclamation,  "is  it  possible 
for  mortal  man  to  be  reduced  to  such  a  pitiful 
^oodition."  How  many  more  have  lived  their 
fUty  summers  of  revelling  and  riot  ?  How 
vanj  more  have  passed  their  fifty  summers 


in  innocent  mirth  and  enjoyment,  and 
never  visited  the  widow  and  fa^erle 
their  affliction,  or  lifted  the-drop  eft'  cold  \ 
to  the  lips  of  the  dying?  What  do  onr 
wealthy  classes  know  of  the  domestic  s 
ings  and  care-worn  sorrows  of  their  p 
brethren,  what  manifestations  of  real  frii 
christian  sympathy  is  displayed  bet 
them  ?  At  the  stormy  meetings  of  so  < 
public  charities,  or  at  the  gatherings  o1 
well  intentioned  coteries,  the  wants  o1 
more  glaring  cases  of  destitution  and  wr 
edness  are  considered,  and  the  recti  tadi 
moral  standing  of  the  personal  characti 
thb  poor  discussed  with  a  depth  and  a 
ness,  which  would  lead  an  unpreju 
observer  to  believe  that  the  only  recif 
of  bountv  were  or  ought  to  be  angels  in 
Thus  charity  which  should  be  the  mea 
conveying  a  double  blessing,  is,  in  the  lang 
of  one  who  had  fillcn  under  one  of  \ 
Relief  Inquisitions,  converted  into  *'  offci 
charity." 

"  Between  the  poor  and  his  wealthy  bn 
"  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,"  disease 
straw  pallet  can  have  no  connection  with 
fort  and  health.  Lazarus  must  yet  lie  a 
gate,  where  dogs  may  lick  his  sores,  ^ 
Dives  lingers  at  his  ease  over  the  deli 
repast,  feeding  the  hound  with  the  child 
meat  Is  poverty  a  crime  of  such  magn: 
that  sympathy  cannot  reach  the  victim  • 
it  indeed  necessary  to  deal  with  the  pa 
as  with  the  criminal,  and  shut  him  i 
houses  from  which  the  delightful  duties 
exercises  of  Christianity  are  carefully 
eluded?  Tet  such  has  been  the  cu 
which  a  dying  faith  has  established,  un 
length  we  find  in  all  our  relief  establishn 
the  care  and  supcrvison  of  the  poor,  both 
and  infirm,  delivered  over  to  the  custody 
staff  of  hired  serrants  and  a  few  ill 
officers.  Is  this  a  carrying  out  of  the 
ciples  of  charity,  has  any  one  of  us  a  rigi 
delegate  oar  immediate  duties  to  paid  ss 
tates?  Have  we  learned  by  this  ajstem, 
can  our  children  learn  by  it,  those  beai 
and  touching  duties  which  will  be  dema 
of  us,  and  are  implied  in  the  laDgoaf 
inspiration. 

The  neglect  and  consequent  discpntint] 
of  the  exercise  of  active  benevolence  has 
productive  of  many  coUateral  evfla^  wai 
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of  the  most  distressing  is  the  total  disregard 
to    the    arrangements   of  institutions    with 
reference  to  visitorial  duties,  and  in  connection 
with  the  religious  instruction  of  the  sick. 
With  reference  to  the  first  the  evil  is  not  so 
great  but  that  it  may  be  easily  removed.  The 
oljections  usually  urged  even  by  those  who 
feel    disposed    to   burst  through    the  sinful 
barriers  which  custom  has  raised  against  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  is  the  crowded 
state  of  the  sick  wards  of  most  hospitals,  the 
foulness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  consequent  lia- 
bility to  disease  to  which  they  would  necessa- 
rily be  exposed.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  the 
unfortunate  inmates  of  some  of  our  institutions 
if  their  more  fortunate  Christian  sisters  and 
brothers,  had  been  engaged  in  the  active 
exercise  of  their  highest  functions,  crowded 
rooms  and  pestilent  chambers  would  never 
have    existed,  breathing- room    and    careful 
▼enUlation  would  long  ago  have  lent  their  all 
important  aid  in  renovating  and  giving  life  to 
the  invalid.    More  perhaps  even  than  this  we 
should  have  taught  the  mother  lying  on  her 
sleepless  bed,  and  bowed  down  with  the  con 
suming  fire  that  wears  away  the  springs  of 
life,  that  in  leaving  her  own  miserable  abode 
she  made  an  exchange  most  acceptable,  and 
lor  which  from  her  very  soul  she  would  say, 
the  Lord  be  thanked !  Good  Christian  friends, 
those  of  you  who  do  sometimes  stray  into  the 
haunts  of  poverty  say,  do  we  not  speak  truly 
when  we  state  that  nothing  but  a  Ftern  neces- 
sity can  now  force  men  to  a  hoftpita],and  induce 
the  naother,  wife  or  child  cheerfully  to  take 
up  their  residence  in  your  asylums — do  they 
not  look  on  their  visit  to  such  places  as  a 
degradation,  and  coiyure  up  in  their  minds, 
fancies  and  prejudices,  which,  although  ex- 
aggerated, tell  but^too  plainly  the  coolness  of 
the  reception  which  is  provided  for  them. 

"  How  very  different  would  be  the  feeling  of 
|t  whole  community  in  which  real  charity  was 
displayed,  what  angelic  links  would  bind  the 
hearts  of  all  together,  and  what  wonderful 
,lessons  of  humanity  and  goodness,  would  be 
enforced  on  our  o^pring^nstead  of  having 
H  parent  say,  "  I  like  my  children  to  be  fond 
of  animals  and  to  have  them  about  them,  for 
it  softens  their  feelings"— we  should  witness 
.tiie  growing  affection?  day  by  day,  warmed 
sod  balanced  by  the  reception  of  impressions, 
'ill  tfrndiDg  to  goodoeiBi  and  in  place  of  learn- 


ing moral  lessons  of  tenderness  by  fondling 
brutes,  they  would  be  induced  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Him  whose  life  on  earth  was  one 
continued  scene  of  active  personal  charity. 

**  Another  objection  urged  against  the  visita- 
tions of  the  sick  by  many  is,  the  admixture, 
as  is  unavoidably  the  case  with  u&— of  indi- 
viduals entertaining  different  views  on  religion. 
This  is  indeed  a  very  serious  difficulty  and 
one  attended  with  very  alarming  consequences 
to  those  more  immediately  interested,  but 
because  this  and  other  evils  surround  us,  are 
we  therefore  to  refirain  from  all  good.  It  may 
afford  just  grounds  for  a  cautious  behaviour 
and  deportment  in  our  intercourse  with  those 
who  are  not  of  ourselves,  but  certainly  can  bo 
no  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  a  prime  duty. 
In  the  time  of  calamity  the  heart  is  open,^and 
the  ear  alive  to  the  words  of  kindness^  the 
grain  of  mercy  dropped  at  such  an  hour  may 
spring  up  into  vigorous  life.  But  in  a  building 
devised  and  planned  by  a  scientific  architect, 
who  knows  what  a  hospital  ought  to  be  in  its 
character  and  construction;  not  a  gloomy 
dungeon,  but  carrying  in  all  its  compartments 
symbols  of  hope  and  ever  present  love,  Um 
only  living  exponent  of  his  design  surely 
would  not  be  awanting,  and  some  even  in  our 
day  will  be  found  to  compete  the  work 
which  wo  trust  will  prove  a  blessing  to  the 
community." 

As  we  are  on  the  subject,  I  may  a3  w§11 
give  you  a  description  of  the  Hospital  itself, 
which  you  will  both,  I  think,  admit  to  bo  a 
credit  to  the  architect,  and  an  ornament  to 
the  city.    (Readi.) 

The  building  will  consist  of  a  oentre  and 
three  wings,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  B.  It  will  occupy  a  quadrangular  space 
ef  170  feet  by  120  feet  The  basement  flo<5r 
contains  kitchens,  soulleries,  servants*  apart- 
ments, and  stores  The  first  floor  is  ap- 
proached from  the  outside  by'a  flight  of  stone 
steps,  leading  to  the  entrance  hall.  This  is  a 
spacious  apartment;  on  either  side  of  which, 
and  opening  into  it,  are  the  Board  room,  and 
s  suite  of  waiting,  examining,  and  consnltiiig 
rooms,  which  have  access,  also,  to  a  broad 
oorridor  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
centre,  and  branching  off  into  the  wings. 
Opposite  to  these  apartments  are  two  large 
wards  adapted  to  extreme  surgical  cases.  The 
^Mutments  of  the  resident  sorgeoo  and  aerem* 
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prirate  wards  occupy  the  first  floor  of  the  east 
wing;  while  the  west  wing  contains  the  dis- 
pensary and  the  o£Boes  and  other  apartments 
of  the  house  steward,  nurses,  &c. 

Opposite  the  entrance  hall  is  the  main  stair- 
case, 22  feet  wide.  At  the  extremities  of  the 
wings  are  two  other  stair-cases,  aud  there  is 
ft  servants*  stair — all  communicating  with 
every  floor  of  the  huilding. 

The  second  and  third  stories  are  divided 
into  wards  for  patients,  with  large  and  com- 
modious sitting-rooms  for  convalescents,  con- 
venient apartments  for  nurses,  and  a  liberal 
supply  of  baths,  wash  rooms,  water-closets, 
and  other  sanitory  and  domestic  conveniences. 

The  upper  story  of  the  central  tower  con- 
tains a  chamber  for  a  museum,  opening  into 
ft  spacious  gallery  within  the  roo£  In  the 
upper  parts  of  the  towers,  at  the  front  angles 
of  the  building,  are  placed  the  reservoirs  for 
the  general  supply  of  water  to  the  establish- 
ment 

The  theatre,  under  which  is  the  mortuary, 
forms  a  distinct  wing  of  the  building,  project- 
ing from  the  centre,  and  approached  from  the 
main  stair-case.  The  theatre  is  a  large  oblong 
room,  semi-circular  at  one  end,  galleried,  and 
is  lighted  chiefly  ftx>m'  the  roof. 

Each  story  of  the  building  has  roomy  bal- 
conies, open  to  the  west,  with  access  from 
the  corridors  of  each  wing. 

The  wards,  twenty-two  in  number,  are  lofty, 
oommodious,  and  planned  to  admit  of  easy 
olassiflcation.  The  largest  of  them  are  not 
calculated  for  more  than  twelve  patients  each. 
They  are  also  so  arranged  that  several  in  each 
story  may  be  easily  shut  off  iW>m  all  commu- 
nicatioQ  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 

The  warming  and  ventilating  has  been  de- 
vised by  the  architect,  and  incorporated,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  with  the  plan  of  the  building. 
The  plan  is  simple  and  somewhat  novel  The 
corr^ors,  which  are  broad  passages  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  have  their  ceilings 
lowered  two  feet  below  the  level  of  the  other 
ceilings.  The  space  thus  cut  off  forms  a  flue 
corresponding  to  the  width  of  the  corridor 
(twelve  feet)  by  two  feet  in  depth.  In  the 
sides  of  these  flues  are  openhigs  directly  into 
each  apartment  m  the  building,  at  points  near 
their  ceilings,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off 
the  impure  air.  These  flues  terminate  m  ver- 
tical shafts  of  large  area,  which  convey  tha 


impure  air  thus  collected  to  the  external  air 
at  the  top  of  the  towers. 

The  firesh  air  is  admitted  by  openings  in  the 
wall  near  the  ground,  and  conveyed  by  sepa- 
rate air  ducts  along  the  flues  just  mentiooed. 
These  branch  off  into  smaller  channels  be- 
tween the  joists,  and  into  each  apartment  bj 
valvular  orifices  in  the  floors.  In  winter, 
the  fresh  air,  in  its  passage  to  the  buUduig,  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  surface  of  pipes 
heated  by  hot  water  and  hot  air,  and  whidi, 
after  performing  its  functions,  is  exhausted 
by  meaiks  of  openings  near  the  floors,  com- 
municating with  the  foul  air  flues  already  de- 
scribed— ^the  openings  at  the  oeOings  bdng 
intended  for  use,  only,  during  summer. 

It  is  believed  that  a  considerable  saving  in 
ftiel  will  thus  be  effected  by  locating  ^e  sup- 
ply and  exhaustion  flues  in  the  middle  of  the 
building,  instead  of  the  usual  plan  of  flues  in 
the  outer  wall  The  latter  absorbs  and  gives 
out  a  large  portion  of  the  heat  to  the  external 
air ;  whereas,  in  the  former  case,  all  the  heat 
that  can  be  absorbed  must  be  returned  to  the 
internal  atmosphere. 

The  style  of  the  buildhig  is  old  Englidi, 
partially  modified  to  our  Canadian  dimate. 
The  most  novel  and  original  features  in  the 
edifice  are  the  roofed  towers.  These  give  a 
singular  boldness  of  character  and  outline  to 
the  entire  structure,  which  is  simple  and  free 
from  extraneous  detail,  but  grouped  into  a  re- 
markably pleasmg  composition.  The  grand- 
eur of  effect  produced  by  simplicity  of  parts 
is  here  strikingly  exemplified,  and  "shows 
what  can  be  done  at  small  cost  by  merely 
treating  the  ordinary  component  parts  of  a 
building  in  an  artistic  manner. 

The  central  tower  is  upwards  of  100  feet 
high.  The  view  from  the^  top  of  which,  from 
the  elevated  situation  of  the  building,  will  be 
very  grand. 

Majob. — ^I,  for  one,  am  proud  of  thellospitaly 
as  I  think  we  contributed  somewhat  in  bring- 
ing the  matter  before  the  public,  and  obtain- 
ing for  them  what  will,  I  trusty  turn  oot  a 
great  blessing. 

DocroB.— Amen,  to  that  wish.  Itmstyabo^ 
that  the  present  resident  physician  will  not  be 
interfered  with.'  Much,  if  not  all  of  the  good 
that  is  even  now  done  in  the  present  estab* 
ishment  is  owing  to  his  care  and  managemeDii 
and  when  the  new  building  comes  to  be 
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pltced  under  his  care,  you  may  rely  on  it, 
that  Mr.  Hay*8  plans  for  oonvenience  and 
comfort,  will  be  ably  carried  out  by  him. 

Lairo. — Do  ye  na  think  that  the  site  of  the 
new  Hospital  will  be  unhealthy  ? 

Doctor. — A  very  decided  opinion  to  that 
effect  has  been  expressed.  I  know ;  but  several 
parties^  whose  opinions  should  be  respected, 
deem  it  otherwise.  I  would,  however,  like  to 
see  the  matter  properly  discussed  in  the  city 
papers,  before  it  be  too  late. 

Major.— I  noticed,  Laird,  thai  yo«  drove  up 
to  the  Shanty  in  your  oatter.  Did  you  find 
Che  deigfanig  good  t 

Laird.— Firet  rate  1  My  auld  and  Adihfal  sure, 
Jenny  Geddee,  drew  me  here  frae  Bonnie  Braei 
wi  as  little  tronble,  as  if  she  had  had  aaething 
at  ber  tail  except  a  joint  stool  1 

Major. — Of  all  loeomodve  inventions,  oom- 
mend  me  to  an  easy  gliding  entter !  A  railway 
car  11  not  a  circuiiiatance  in  comparison.  My 
aaeient  and  moeh  respected  fHend,  Samuel 
Johnson,  was  in  the  habit  of  decIaHng  that  the 
jwRfmiiii  honum  of  existence,  counted  in  being 
whiried  along  a  King's  high  way,  ina  post  chaise, 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hoor.  Bad  this  illus- 
triooB  lexicographer,  however,  been  privileged  to 
eojoy  a  drive  In  ^ne  of  our  wheel-lacking  cha- 
riots, he  would  for  ever  have  divorced  his  af- 
feetians  from  the  vehicle  propelled  by  circular 
frames  tarauig  on  an  axis! 

Laird. — Man,  that^s  a  grand,  round-about  way 
0*  deicribing  a  wheell  I  doubt  whether  the  hon- 
est Doctor,  himsel\  could  hae  employed  mair 
words  to  describe  sic  a  sma*  affair  f  ^  Circular 
frames  taming  on  an  axis!** 

Doctor. — How  deUdous  to  recline  in  a  sleigh, 
replete  with  buffitilo  robes,  (a  slave,  of  course, 
driving),  your  nose  being  sheltered  firom  the  at- 
mcks  oif  Boreas,  by  the  genial  talisman  of  a  pipe, 
pregnaat  with  unsophiscated  tobacco  I 

Lairi).— And  then  the  kindly  chiming  o*  the 
^ns!  When  I  shut  my  een,  I  can  amaiit  fancy 
that  Vol  King  o*  the  Fairies,  surrounded  by  my 
jingliag  courtiers  1 

Docroa. — ^That  is  too  good  1  Just  picture,  if  you 
can,  OberoB,  with  the  brawny  shoulders,  and 
eolotsal  pedestals  of  our  bucolic  chum  1  Why, 
Titania  would  lose  herself,  irrecoverably,  in  the 
brosh-wood  of  your  whiskers ! 

Laird. — Joke  awa'  I  I  canna*  be  angry  at  ony 
^g,  seeing  that  I  got  sax  and  saxpence  for  the 
iMilaoce  o'  my  wheat  frae  John  Hyde,  this  bles- 
Mdmoroiogl 


Major. — I  agree  with  the  Laird  in  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  sleigh-bells.  To  me,  they  are  as 
suggestive  as  the  Vesper  Chimes,  immortalized 
by  Tom  Moore. 

Laird. — Did  you  ever  notice,  Crabtree,  the 
di^rent  impressions  they  produce,  according  to 
the  mood  o^  the  listener  ?  1*11  just  gie  ye  a  couple 
o*  cases  in  point  On  Monday  last,  I  drove  up 
to  Esquedng,  to  visit  an  auld  friend  lying,  I  fear, 
upon  his  death-bed.  We  had  come  oot  to  Cana- 
da in  the  same  year,  and  onr  wrestlings  and 
itruggUngs  up  the  Hill  Difficulty  o*  a  back-wood 
life,  had  been  neariy  identicaL  I  had  na*  seen 
Squire  Pettigrew — Peter  Pettigrew  is  his  name ; 
for  the  better  o'  five  years,  and  ho!  what  a 
stun  my  heart  got,  to  behold  the  once  buirdly 
man,  withered  and  shivered  up  by  the  cauld, 
simoom-like  breath  o*  death !  On  my  road  home, 
the  bells  about  Jenny  Geddes*  neck  sang  nae- 
thing  but  dirges.    At  ae  time  they  would  pUy 

**  Fm  wearing  awa*,  Jean, 

Like  snaw  when  ifa  thaw,  Jean." 

Then  they  would  change  to 

"Te  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon, 
How  can  ye  bloom  aae  ftresh  and  ftirf 

How  can  ye  chant,  ^  little  birds? 
And  I  tae  weaiy,  fU*  0^  care  1 

And  finally  they  rang  the  accompaniment 
to  Susannah  Belamfa*e*s  touching  sang : 

*  What  ails  this  heart  o*  mine? 

What  aUs  this  wsteij  6*6  ? 
What  gars  me  a'  torn  cauld  as  death. 

When  I  take  leave  o'  thee.** 

Major. — ^Tou  need  not  sneer  Sangrado,  my 
own  experiences  completely  coincide  with  those 
of  Bonnie  Braes. 

Lairo. — Testerday  I  was  engaged  in  a  pilgrim- 
age  o*  a  very  different  nature.  It  was  to  assist 
at  the  nuptials  o*  Peggy  Patullo,  the  daughter  o* 
another  auld  and  respected  freend.  The  Rever* 
end  Duncan  Drumclog  tied  the  knot,  and  after 
he  had  departed,  dancing  commenced,  according 
to  the  canonical  Scottish  fashion.  Auld  ruling 
elder  as  I  am,  I  took  my  share  in  the  reels  wi* 
the  youngest  o'  the  blrkies,  and  what  for  no?  It 
was  a  fraction  after  *'  elder^s  hours  **  before  T  set 
oot  on  my  return,  and  I  can  promise  you  that 
Jenny*s  bells  serenaded  me  wV  a  set  o*  airs  as 
different  frae  that  which  they  had  performed  the 
preceding  day,  as  light  is  frae  darkness.  As  I 
drove  awa  fhie  the  festive  domicile  they  struck 
up  wi*  a  birr  and  smiddum  that  constrained  nao  * 
to  tak' part  In  the  stave : 

**  Ty\  let  us  a'  to  the  bridal. 
For  therell  be  Itttin  there : 
For  Jock's  to  be  married  to  Maggls^ 
The  lass  wi'  the  gowden  hair.      /^  i 
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And  therell  be  lang  kale  and  pottage. 
And  bannocks  o'  barlej  meal ; 

And  therell  be  good  aaut  herrin'. 
To  relifih  a  cogoe  o'  good  yflL* 
After  a  seaaoD  I  began  to  meditate  upon  the  part- 
ing smack  which  I  had  bestowed  upon  m  j  sonsie, 
hazet-e*ed  partner,  and  to  speculate  upon  what  Ae 
£irk  Session  would  saj,  had  thej  been  cognizant 
o*  the  fact.  My  self-possession,  however,  was 
completely  restored  by  the  bells  uplifUng  the 
canty  ditty : 

"Some  say  that  kissing^s  a  sin. 
But  I  think  if  s  nane  ava» 
Por  kissing  has  worni'd  in  this  warld. 

Since  tTer  that  there  was  tw&. 
Ohifitwasna'UwfU'. 

Lawyers  wadna'  allow  it ; 
Ifitwasna'holy» 

If  inisters  wadna'  do  it. 
If  it  wasnaT  modest, 

Maidens  wadna' tak*  it; 
If  it  wasna' plenty, 
Puir  folk  wadna' get  it** 
Kext— 

Doctor.— I  rise,  Mijor,  to  order.  If  the  Laird 
be  permitted  to  go  on  at  this  rate,  stringing  his 
scraps  of  crazy  rhymes  together,  like  an  old  maid 
engendering  a  quilt,  there  is  but  slender  chance 
of  our  overtaking  the  legitimate  business  of  our 
sederunt. 

Laird.— "Mad  rhymes,"  ye  auld  kiln-dried, 
timber-headed,  howker-up  o*  dead  bodies  I 

Major.— I  pray  you  ''speak  no  biting  words,** 
most  excellent  oC  clod  pulveriiers.  The  Doctor 
hath  reason  on  hif  side,  though  his  interruption 
savoured  somewhat  of  the  uneourtly.  Much 
have  we  to  do,  and  the  night  waxeth  ancient. 

Laird. — But  erosy  rhymes!  Does  the  man 
tHk'  me  for  a  bedlamite? 

Doctor. — ^I  withdraw  the  obnoxious  expresdon, 
and  beg  leave  to  introduce  to  the  meeting  Mr. 
Hanson's  singularly  interesting  volume  entitled 
*' The  Loit  Prince."*   ^ 

Laird.— Is  that  the  buik  which  pretends  to 
mak'  oot  that  the  Tankee  Mess  John,  Eleazar 
Williams,  is  Louis  XY II  o'  France  f 

Major. — In  my  humble  opinion  there  is  no 
freUndififf  about  the  matter.  A  stronger  and 
more  satisfactory  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence, 
never  was  brought  together  for  the  estoblishment 
of  a  question  of  identity. 

Laird.— Wha*s  craxy  now,  I  should  Hke  to  ken  t 
Div  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  puir  ill  guided 
wee  laddie  jdidqa'gie  up  the  ghost  in  the  temple? 
Have  na'  I  read  Beauchesne's  narrative  o*  that 
damnable  tragedy,  till  my  een  got  as  red  as  the 
shell  o*  a  boiled  lobster,  wi*  greeting  t  The  man's 
inacreelt 


Major. — I  do  not  marvel  at  your  iocredali^. 
Until  I  read  the  volume,  under  discossioB,  I  w« 
as  much  an  unbeliever  in  the  claim  put  forth  by 
Mr.  Williams,  as  you  can  possibly  be. 

Doctor. — Is  the  proof  indeed,  so  very  cogeat! 

Major. — In  my  humble  opinion  it  eouU 
hardly  be  more  complete. 

Laird. — Can  you  gie  us  an  inkling  o'  the  same 
within  a  reasonable  ^pace  o'  time,  say  before  the 
supper  tocsin  is  sounded? 

Major.— The  thing  is  utteriy  impossible, 
Bonnie  Braes.  As  well  might  you  ask  me  to 
compress  the  Iliad  into  a  nut-shell. 

Doctor. — Tour  illustration  is  somewhat  uniioiw 
tuuate.  EraAous  speaks  of  a  conrang  penmim, 
who  wrote  the  great  work  of  the  immortal  Uiad 
ballad  sroger,  in  characters  so  small,  that  the 
surtout  of  a  filbert  contained  it  without  pressare 
—or  ehurtinffy  as  our  North  British  mess  nite 
would  more  emphatically  say. 

Laird. — Does  the  preaeher-kmg  attempt  to 
mak*  ony  bawbees  oot  o'  his  pretensions? 

Major.— Very  far  from  it.  But  by  way  of  a 
more  specific  answer  to  your  question  I  shall  read 
to  you  the  concluding  remarks  of  Mr.  Hanson. 
They  are  eloquent  and  impressive  in  no  snaB 
degree: 

A  word  before  I  coodude,  with  respect  to  Ibe 
position  of  Mr.  Willbms.  On  his  part  there  h  bo 
claim  and  no  pretension.  The  last  thought  mhig 
mind  is  that  of  political  elevation.  Educated  ma 
republican  country,  he  is  himself  a  republican  is 
sentiment  and  feeling.  A  minister  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  he  has  no  wish  but  to  la- 
bor in  her  fold  f  nd  worship  at  her  altar  until  death. 
Devoted  to  the  regeneration  of  the  Indian,  faif 
chief  earthly  hope  is  to  rear  among  those  fbtmeAj 
reputed  his  countrymen,  a  temple  to  the  nameol 
the  Almighty  €k>d,  which  shall  beat  once  a  neins 
in  future  years  of  recalling  them  from  their  ignor- 
ance and  vice,  and  a  monument  of  his  love  and 
sacrifices  for  them.  He  is  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing that  period  of  life  when  the  ambitions  and 
the  interests  of  earth  are  of  little  avail.  Had  he 
known  nil  he  now  does,  thirty  or  even  twenty 
years  earlier,  the  case  might  have  been  diffsreok 
If  at  times  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  a  different 
character  have  entered  his  mind,  he  has  now  dis- 
missed them  ;  and  to  go  down  to  a  Cbrisdan'i 
grave  in  peace,  usefoloess,  and  honour,  is  all  he 
wishes  for  himself,  and  all  his  friends  wish  lor 
him. 

His  late  years  have  been  embittered  by  many 
sorrows,  and  especially  by  the  knowledge  of  hit 
early  history,  and  having  been  myself  the  means 
of  dragging  him  into  an  unpleasant  notorietr,  I 
have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  do  what  lay  within 
the  power  of  an  unpractised  pen,  to  vindicate  him 
from  assaults. 

To  the  eye  of  a  cold  philoeophy,  kings  and  the 
sons  of  kings,  are  much  like  other  men—bat 
few  of  us  are  philosophers,  and  God  forbid  we 
should  be,  if  it  would  deprive  of  sympathy  for  the 
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fidlen.  If  I  read  any  truth  in  history  it  Is,  that 
the  hand  of  Qod  is  there,  guiding  the  motions  of 
the  Tast  machine  of  human  destiny,  and  making 
kinga  and  rulers,  and  great  men,  statesmen,  ora- 
tors and  poets,  the  agents  for  accomplishing  his 
all- wise  designs,  nor  can  I,  from  the  loop-holes  of 
republican  retreat,  gase  with  cynical  eye  upon  the 
eentoriea  that  are  fled,  nor  on  the  realms  that  are 
afiir.  The  blood  of  a  Bourbon  or  a  Ouelph  may 
be  composed  of  much  the  same  ingredients  as  my 
own — but  I  recognise  in  it  a  something  which  the 
P^vidence  of  God  has  sanctified  through  many 
generations,  and  I  confess  to  the  weakness  of  drop- 
piofC^a  tear  at  the  thought  of  the  forlorn  descendant 
of  European  kings,  ministering,  on  the  desolate 
outskirts  of  ciyilization,  ttf  the  scanty  remnant  of  a 
race,  once  the  barbaric  sovereigns  of  this  conti- 
sent.  But  God,  who  deals  equally  with  all,  has, 
doubtless,  granted  to  him  as  much  happiness  in 
the  toils  of  missionary  life,  as  to  those  who  have 
nccessively  occupied  the  throne  of  his  fathers. 

^Stemaiata  quid  fiEMSiant?  quid  prodest,  Pontioe, 

longo 
Sanguine  censeri,  pietosque  ostendere  vuUos 
Miyorum,^t  stantes  in  currihus  ^inilianos, 
•     •    •    •    Nulla  aconita  bibuntur 
fletilibtts :  tunc  ilia  time,  quum  pocula  sumes 
Qemoiata  et  lato  Setiunm  ardebit  in  auro." 

What  boots  it  to  be  deemed  of  regal  birth 
▲ad  reckon  ancestors  in  endless  hne, 
Warrion}  enthroned,  bright  dames  and  steel  clkd 
knights? 

No  aconite  is  drank  in  cups  of  earth ; 
Then  may  you  fear  it  when  your  fingers  clasp, 
A  jewelled  goblet,  and  the  Setine  wine 
Sparkles  in  ample  gold. 

Laird.— ThaCs  a  braw  looking  bit  book,  Ma- 
jor.    What  name  does  it  answer  to  f 

Major  — "  Autographs  for  FrBedomJ* 

Doctor. — Is  it  a  re-hash  of  the  threadbare 
•lory  of  the  *^  Declaration  of  Independence  ?** 

Major. — No.  It  has  an  aim  more  truthful  and 
philanthropic  than  that  mendacious  lie  of  rebel- 
Uon.  The  object  which  the  voli^ie  -advocates  is 
to  make  all  men  free — black  as  well  as  white. 

Doctor. — Oh,  I  presume,  it  is  an  anti-slavery 
•nnual. 

Major. — You  have  smitten  the  nail  on  the 
pericranium. 

Lairo. — Has  it  got  ony  pictures?  Vm,  aye 
greedy  to  see  pictures. 

Major. — ^Tes.  Here  for  instance  is  a  portrait 
of  that  Beverend  Priest  in  petticoats,  Antomette 
L.  Brown. 

Laird. — Let*s  look  at  the  notoriety.  Hech 
ars  what  a  brazen-faced  randy  she  is.  Just  mark 
the  stem  impudence  o*  her  mouth.  She  seems 
lor  a*  the  world  as  if  she  was  trying  to  churt  out 
every  drop  o*  womanhood  that  larked  in  her  sys- 
tem. 

DocTOB. — ^Praj,  Laird,  did  yoa  chance  to 


fall  in  with  Mr.  William  Chambers,  when  he 
was  in  Toronto  t 

Laird. — Sorry  am  I  to  say  that  I  had  not 
that  plea.'  ure.  Fain  would  I  hae  seen  again 
the  man  that  has  done  sae  tnuckle  for  popu- 
larizing Bound  and  nutritious  literature. 

Major.^You  speak  as  if  you  had  once  met 
with  the  "cheap  John*'  of  literature. 

Laird. — I  said  **seen,"  Crabtree,  and  no 
"  met**  There  is  a  wide  diflTerence,  I  trow, 
between  thae  twa  words.  The  latter  would 
imply  that  I  had  eaten  a  Welsh  rabbit,  and 
.may  be,  discussed  a  tumbler  or  sae,  o'  toddy 
wi*  the  honest  man.  But  when  ye  only  say 
"  seen,**  it  means  naething  mair  than  that  he 
had  been  pointed  oot  to  ye  in  the  kirk  or  at 
the  market 

Major. — ^You  have  recently  been  elevated 
to  the  status  of  a  school  trustee,  I  believe  ? 

Laird. — That's  true;  but  boo  cam  ye  to 
get  sae  early  an  inkling  o*  the  tidings? 

Major. — Why,  Laird,  I  heard  nothing  of 
the  matter.  I  simply  jumped  t<.  the  conclu- 
sion in  consequence  of  witnessing  your  new- 
bom  furor  of  philological  precision !  Priscian  , 
or  Lindley  Murray  could  hardly  have  exceed- 
ed the  perjenhn688  of  your  definitions  t 

Doctor.  — But,  Bonnie-braes,  when  and 
where  was  it  that  you  forgathered  with  Wm« 
Chambers  ? 

Laird. — Touching  the  epoch,  it  was  mair 
years  ago  than  I  can  weel  condescend  upon  ; 
but  at  ony  rate  it  was  a  guid  bittock  o'  time 
before  my  chin  and  a  razor  had  become  fami- 
liar! At  the  period  in  question  Maister 
Chawmers'(few  folk,  I  opine,  caM  him  Maister 
then)  keepit  a  wee  book  shop  on  Leith  Walk, 
no*  far  frae  the  toll  gate.  It  was  a  bit  shanty 
0*  a  thing,  built  o*  timmer  just  like.buf  back- 
wood  extempore  domiciles,  and,  wi*  its  con- 
tents, wad  hae  been  dearly  purchased  at 
thirty  or  forty  pound& 

Major. — Do  you  include  the  owner  in  the 
valuation  ? 

Laird. — Hand  your  tongue,  ye  scoffer,  or 
ni  no  say  anitherword  this  blessed  night  till 
after  supper ! 

Doctor  (andey—The  penance  might  by 
possibility  be  endured ! 

Laird. — ^In  the  front  of  this  bibliopolic 
booth,  was  a  stand  dorered  wi*  auld  diction- 
aries, odd  volumes  o*'  magazines,  and  novels, 
and  sic  like  ^  waif^  and  strays'*  of  literature. 
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There  might  hae  been,  in  addition,  an  afisort- 
uient  of  second-hand  frying  pans,  cheese- 
toasters,  and  domestic  implements  o*  a  corres- 
ponding description,  but  o*  this  I  canna*  speak 
wi*  precision.  At  ony  rate  Willie  Chawmers 
was  in  a  very  small  line  o'  business. 

Major.  —What  a  contrast  does  the  present 
position  of  Chambers*  house  present  to  the 
sketch  which  our  agricultural  chum  has  been 
favouring  ^s  with  t  How  fortunate  the  bro- 
thers have  been  in  their  literary  speculations  I 

Laibd. — CrtlTing  your  pardon,  Crabtree, 
'*  fortunate**  is  an  unmeaning  and  mensless 
expression,  in  the  circumstances  o*  the  case  t 
Fortune,  as  fules  understand  the  word,  has 
naething  to  do  wi*  the  matter !  The  lads  had 
the  gumption  to  see  that  the  reading  mOlion 
crayed  economical  yiands  o*  a  mair  superior 
deficnption  than  what 'the  market  afforded, 
and  they  cut  theur  daith  accordingly.  I  am 
auld  enough  to  mind  the  wersh  and  Aishion- 
less  trash  which  thirty  years  ago  was  mea^ 
sored  oot  by  publishers  in  threepenny  and 
sixpenny  messes.  Even  a  butcher*s  appren- 
tice, noo-a-days,  wad  turn  up  his  nose  wi*  a 
scunner,  at  the  viands  which  at  that  time  were 
supplied  to  the  middle  classes,  sae  far  as 
reading  was  concerned. 

Doctor. — In  administering  to  this  want 
the  Chambers  were  eminently  successful 
Thej  at  once  elevated  cheap,  popular  reading - 
to  a  pitoh  neariy  as  high  as  it  could  possibly 
attain.  I  more  than  question  whether  any 
of  the  low-pticed  seriids  of  the  present  day 
are  superior  to  the  pristine  numbers  of  the 
"  Edinburgh  Journal!" 

Major. — What  a  thousand  pities  it  is  that 
William  should  have  penned  such  a  cento  of 
bunkum  and  fudge,  as  the  letter  which  he 
addressed  to  the  New  York  THbune,  on 
taking  leave  of  Dollardom  the  other  day. 

Laird. — I  have  nae  seen  it  What  does 
the  lad  say! 

Major.— I  will  read  you  the  obnoxious 
paragraphs: — 

"  I  leave  the  United  States  with  much  regret. 
I  carry  with  me  the  conriction  that  a  great 
and  splendid  future  is  before  them.  Contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  most  travellers  from  £ng 
land,  I  see  here  a  young  but  rapidly  growing 
nation  offering  an  example  to  the  oldest  com- 
munities in  Europe.  It  is  far  from  my  wish 
to  flatter;  but  what!  do  I  not  feel  vast  delight 
in  seeing  ?  I  am  overcome  with  the  stupen- 
dous proportions  and  capad^  of  the  country, 


its  far  stretching  fields  for  human  subsistence 
and  happiness ;  of  the  American  people,  so 
little  understood,  and  often  misrepresented, 
I  candidly  own  that  their  remarkable  love  of 
order,  their  energy  and  perseverance,  their 
love  of  independence,  the  self-respect  of  even 
the  humblest  classes  among  them,  their 
striking  sobriety,  their  admirable  educational 
system*,  tbtir  many  excellent  libraries  and 
universal  fondness  for  reading,  their  press  free 
from  fiscal  exactions,  their  flourishmg religions 
institutions  untampered  by  dvH  polity,  their 
economically  and  spiritedly  got  up  railways, 
now  pushed  half  way  to  the  Pacific,  the  neat> 
ness  of  their  dwellings,  their  wonderful— and 
to  an  Englishman,  alarming  progress  in  the 
mechanic^  arts,  the  marvellous  growth  of 
their  cities,  and  I  will  add  their  dvility  to 
strangers — I  say  all  this  gives  me  unqualified 
pleasure;  and  when  I  contrast  their  dties^ 
free  of  pauperism  and  vice  in  its  most  loath- 
some forms,  with  what  meets  the  eye  in  Loi^ 
don,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  other  large 
dties  in  Britain,  I  feel  that  travellers  from  the 
old  country  have  really  little  reason  to  speak 
disdainfully  of  America,  or  to  exaggerate  faults 
which  at  most  are  only  partial  and  of  no  sort 
of  account 

**  Such  being  my  impressions,  it  wi*i  be  my 
duty  to  represent  in  my  own  poor  way  at 
home,  things  as  they  deserve  to  be  spoken  o£ 
Nor  shall  1  &il  to  speak  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  by  an  emigration  of  the  laboring 
classes  generally  to  this  country — feeling  as 
as  they  will  do  from  a  perishing  and  unim- 
proveable  condition  to  a  state  of  comfort  and 
boundless  prospects  of  well-doing..** 

Doctor.— Is  that  all? 

Major. — It  is. 

Doctor. — I  can  only  say  then,  that  so  far 
as  Canada  is  concerned,  I  hope  the  Chambers 
intended  speculation  of  reprinting  their  works 
in  this  country  may  turn  out,  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  a  failure.  There  is  one  very  decided 
&lse  statement  in  that  letter;  I  allude  to  that 
passage  which  contrasts  the  cities  of  Great 
Britain  with  those  of  the  United  States.  Had 
Mr.  Chambers  lived  as  long  in  these  same 
American  dties  as  I  have,  he  would  assuredly 
have  changed  his  tone.  I  can  with  truth 
assert,  that  in  no  dty  that  I  have  been 
in,  with  the  exception  of  Ney  Orieans, 
Natchez-^and  some  few  other  western  dties, 
have  I  seen  such  fearful  proof  of  immorality 
as  was  evidenced  in  New  Tork  by  the  number 
of  unfortunate  females  who  paraded  the  streets. 
London  with  its  two  milUons  and  a  half  of 
inhabitants  presents  a  less  loathsome  spectacle 
than  did  New  Tork  in  1846,  with  its  thir^ 
thousand  degraded  and  lost  females. 
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In  regard  to  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
United  States,  to  the  emigrant,  Mr.  LilUe*8 
pamphlet  only  requires  to  be  read  to  carry 
the  conviction  that  whatever  advantages  our 
neighbours  offer,  we  offer  greater.  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Chambers*  letter  I 
must  confess. 

Major — So  am  T.  It  is  mast  singular  that 
so  short  a  residence  in  the  States  should  have 
fio  corrupted  Chambers  as  to  induce  him,  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  few  paltry  pounds,  by 
rq[>rinting  his  works,  to  pay  America  so  high 
and  certainly  so  undeserved  a  tribute.  I 
mean  undeserved  when  contrasted  with  other 
countries,  Canada  for  instance.  By-the-by 
talking  of  other  countries  I  will  read  you 
extracts  from  two  letters,  one  from  California, 
the  other  from  Australia.  Fll  begin  with  the 
Califomian  epistle.'-(fi«u2«.) 

*^After  all  that  has  been  spoken  contemptaoosly 
of  "  the  dhgintf^  they  have  not  turned  out  the 
only  profitable  gold  enterprise,  whether  in  Aus- 
tralia or  California.    I  have  repeatedly  had  the 
moat  perfect  evidence  that  the  early  emigrants 
and  miners Tound  gold  on  the  river  beds,  during 
the  dry  season,  mixed  up  with  sand  and  dirt  in 
iQch  Urge  deposits  that  a  man  might  separate 
£600  ia  a  day.    For  a  time,  all  that  the  imagi- 
nation could  depict  about  the  fabled  Eldorado,  was 
more  than  realised  here,  and  from  the  great  ex- 
tent of  the  river  beds  and  mountain  **dulche8,'^you 
Dugbt  suppose  that  great  success   would  con- 
tinue  for  many  years.    Yet  if  you  could  see  the 
marrellous  works  of  excavations  that  have  been 
done  here  in  every  direction,  you  would  wonder 
kow  it  was  possible  for  the  population  of  Califor- 
nia to  have  done  such  an  amount  of  work.    Hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  mining  ground  have  been  turn- 
ed and  washed  over  two  or  three  .times,   and 
where  the  rivers  were  too  deep  to  admit  of  min- 
hig  in  dry  seasons — large  wooden  planes  have 
beeo  erected  to  carry  off  the  water,and  lay  bare  the 
bed.    In  other  cases  the  rivers  have  been  turned 
into  artificial  channels — and  latterly,  small  ca- 
nals have  been  made  from  rivers,  draining  the 
waste  water  into  remote  places,  where  gold  was 
frand,  bat  no  water.    During  the  six  months  of 
iommer  weather, the  heat  at  the  diggins  is  intense, 
and  miners  generally  leave  work  from  1 1  to  4 
P.  H.    However,  it  must  not  be  omitted,  that 
the  heat  by  day,  and  extreme  cold  at  night*  the 
bad  food,  and  still  worse  accommodation,  the 
great  iusecurity  of  life,  through  drinking  habits, 
and  the  congregating  of  the  worst  of  criminals, 
h  search  ot  gold,  have  combined  to  make  the 


diggins  a  hard  business  in  its  best  estate ;  while 
there,  I  made  several  excavations  by  the  assis- 
tance of  a  miner,  G.  W— ,  who  was  onboard  the 
City  of  Glasgow,  but  we  never  got  enough  to  pay  * 
expenses.  The  mining  country  is  very  beautiful  and 
picturesque,  like  a  vast  park,  covered  at  intervals 
with  fine  pine  and  ancient  oak.  I  should  think, upon 
the  whole,  that  the  traders  who  have  supplied 
food  and  clothing  at  the  diggina,  have  made  the 
most  money,  charging  generally,  a  profit  of  100 
to  150  per  cent,  in  this  way  the  mftiers  have 
been  much  plundered.  While  in  the  mines,before 
my  machinery  arrived,  I  had  serious  thoughts  of 
settling  on  a  farm  in  the  midst  of  the  mining  dis- 
trict, between  the  middle  and  south  forks  of  the 
American  river,  and  I  was  in  negotiation  for  a 
farm  of  160  acres,  with  a  small  house,  which  was 
offered  me  for  the  low  sum  of  j£60.— It  was  well 
watered,  and  hi  the  driest  season  there  was  grass 
one  foot  high.  Nearly  fifty  acres  was  clear  pasture. 

The  farm  or  rauch  was  a  preemption  claim  of 
an  American,  for  which  I  should  have  had  after- 
wards to  pay  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars, 
or  about  forty  pounds.  There  was  a  saw- 
mill about  half  a  mile  distant,  where  I  oould  have 
sawed  out  enough  timber  from  the  estate  to  pay 
for  living.  The  chief  difficulty  in  taking  that  or 
any  other  farm  is  the  payment  for  labour,  about 
forty  dollars  a  month  and  board  for  each  man. 
Any  one  with  sons  would  do  weH  here  on  a  farm 
with  a  good  tiller.  The  Mexicans  have  laid 
claim  to  the  chief  portion  of  land  near  the  coast, 
and,  until  these  ckims  are  settled  by  the  land 
commissioners,  it  is  dangerous  to  have  to  do  with 
them.  But  in  the  mining  districts  there  are  good 
knds  to  be  obtained  by  all  who  are  citizens,  or 
who  have  declared  their  intention  of  becoming 
such,  all  that  is  requisite  is  to  ascertain  by  search- 
ing the  District  Register  to  see  if  there  is  any 
recorded  claim  of  the  desired  land,  if  not,  a 
qualified  man  may  record  160  for  himself,  160  for 
his  wife,  and  160  for  each  child— specifying  ex- 
actly the  bounds  and  making  within  three 
months,  improvements  to  the  amount  of  two 
hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The 
land  can  be  used  free  of  charge  till  surveyed  by 
government,  and  then  about  one  dollar  an  acre 
is  called  for.  The  price  of  land  varies  extremely. 
In  San  Francisco  I  have  known  land  as  street 
frontage  sell  at  four  hundred  dollars  a  foot,  and 
city  lots,  in  parts  not  yet  built  on  or  graded,  with 
twenty-three  feet  frontage  and  runnibg  back  sixty- 
eight  feet,  average  from  six  hundred  to  one 
thousand  dollars.  Farming  lands  about  twenty 
miles  distant  can  be  bought  at  about  six  to  eight 
dollars  an  acre,  with  confirmed  titles.  ^  . 
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The  fertility  of  the  land  is  very  great,  and 
where  irrigation  can  be  supplied  in  the  six 
^  dry  months  from  April  to  October  three  crops  of 
barley  or  wheat  might  be  obtained.  At  no 
season  of  the  year  is  it  too  cold  to  grow  crops, 
or  flowers,  or  Tegetables.  It  is  now  the  end  of 
Koyeraber,  the  rains  have  set  in,  and,  instead 
of  preparing  for  frost,  farmers  and  gardeners 
are  basily  planting  out  everything  that  is  able  to 
grow.  I  ha^  just  finished  planting  out  geraniums, 
nasturtiums  and  pinks,  and  a  few  days  ago  I  sowed 
onion,  turnip,  radish,  lettuce,  spinach,  carrot, 
-  and  cauliflower  seed,  which  I  expect  to  be  well 
established  by  Christmas.  In  San  Francisco  the 
sammer  and  dry  months  are  colder  than  our 
rainy  ones,  in  consequence  of  daily  gales  from 
the  north-west,  which  are  piercingly  cold.  The 
nights  are  always  cool  and  requiring  blankets. 
The  ordinary  diseases  are  chills  and  fever, 
diarrhaeas,  dysentery  and  consumption,  and  re- 
coveries from  illnesses  are  usually  slow.  I 
believe  Califoniia  to  be  healthier  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union — but  the  insecurity  of  life  and 
property,  which  Is  one  of  the  bitter  fruits  of 
republicanism,  is  largely  locreased  here  among 
the  classes  who  frequent  the  drinking  and  gambling 
saloons.  Numbers  are  murdered  here  and  thrown 
into  the  bay,  about  whose  fate  no  enquiry  is 
made  beyond  a  coroner*s  verdict,  If  a  murderer 
escapes  he  is  rarely  apprehended  as  no  police  are 
employed  to  pursue.  Another  disadvantage  here, 
and  common  to  the  United  States,  is  the  con- 
tempt ebown  to  seiviee,  Ev^ry  one  desires  to  be 
independent,  and  there  are  no  servants.  Those 
whom  you  hire  to  assist  act  more  like  partners 
than  servants,  and  expect  to  be  treated  with  per- 
fect equality  in  all  respects.  The  term  servant 
is  considered  synonymous  with  slave. 

Importers  of  goods  frequently  gamble  away 
the  whole  value  of  their  goods,  and  have  even- 
tually to  sacrifice  them  at  auction,  so  that  nearly 
an  the  traders  of  the  city  and  country  towns  buy 
at  auction,  and  destroy,  to  a  large  extent,  whole- 
sale trading,  so  that  even  for  private  individuals, 
baying  wholesale,  auctions  are  the  best  market. 
Retail  prices  are  just  double  wholesale.  The 
passion  for  drink  is  so  intense,  that  two-thirds  of 
the^tores  have  drinking  bars.  Duties  are  very 
high,  if  foreigners  import,  but  nearly  every  thing 
pertaining  to  farming  or  trade,  can  be  bought  at 
home  prices. 

A  capitalist,  with  even  a  small  amount,  say 
£2000,  could  live  by  getting  2^  to  8  per  cent 
per  monlh,  and  payable  in  advance,  on  the  best 
State  or  landed  security.  Oood  brick  buildings 
ean  be  bought^  paying  the  same  interest    I  am 


living  on  the  rents  of  machinery    and    boose 
which  I  have  let  for  eighteen  months. 

San  Francisco  has  become,  in  four  years,  a 
very  fine  city,  with  stone  streets,  buildings,  five 
and  p\x  stories  high ;  and  the  streets  are  lined 
with  shops,  containing  luxury  and  variety  froni 
all  nations.  A  perso/n  living  without  a  basineas^ 
and  enjoying  leisure,  is  indeed  a  rare  stghL 
All  appear  occupied  intensely,  and  labour  i^  csoo- 
sidered  so  honorable,  that  persons  unoccupie4 
are  more  pitied  than  respected. 

Our  Sundays  are  becoming  more  sacred — ImI 
theatres  and  races  still  go  on  daring  the  Lonfi 
day. 

It  is  always  cheaper  for  new-comers  to  him 
an  anfamished  room  or  shanty,  and  board  them- 
selves, than  to  go  to  any  boarding-house,  whick 
charge  $10  a  week,  this  without  drinks.  Trad- 
ing is  more  profitable  in  country  towns  than  ia 
the  city— I  mean  in  shops  ;  for  rents  are  enor- 
mous in  this  city.  Flour  mills  and  saw  mills  art 
doing  well;  trading  ve^ssels  np  to  Sacramento 
and  Mary  ville  are  profitable,  as  coasters.  But^ 
be  it  remembered,  the  Custom  House  Laws  are 
very  severe  against  all  foreign  bottoms,  whether 
boats  or  vessels,  confiscating  them  without 
m«*rcy.  Our  communicatious  with  Europe  are 
much  improved.  The  route  by  Nicaragua  Lake 
is  most  reliable,  and  passengers  from  hence,  go 
in  twenty-three  days  to  New  Tork,  which  is  a 
week  sooner  than  by  Panama ;  we  fully  expect 
to  have  a  railway  from  hence  to  New  York  in 
four  years,  and  a  regular  steam  communication 
with  China  next  spring.  The  Americans  oei^ 
tainly  excel  all  other  nations  in  hard  workings 
and,  though  wages  of  labour  are  high,  twice  as 
much  work  is  done  than  is  obtained  in  the  same 
time  elsewhere;  large  frame  houses  are  built 
here  in  fourteen  to  twenty-one  days— and  brick 
buildings,  that  in  Europe  would  take  a  year  in 
building,  are  finished  here  in  four  months.  In 
regard  to  politics,  the  Americans  are  fully  bent 
on  annexation  ;  Mexico,  Sandwich  Islands.  Pero, 
and  Cuba,  are  all  thought  of  by  them.  They  be- 
gin by  colonizing,  and  then  introduce  republican 
principles,  and  longing  for  union  with  the  States. 
The  fisheries  at  San  Francisco  are  excellent ;  we 
have  in  great  abundance,  sturgeon,  salmon,  hei^ 
ring,  sardines,  whiting,  fekait,  rock  cod,  crawfish. 
In  game,  elk,  antelope,  deer,  hare,  geese,  duck» 
partridges;  we  are  well  supplied  with  milk,  for 
which  we  pay  six  pence  a  pint ;  beef  is  one  shil- 
ling per  pound ;  mutton,  two  shillings — ^pork,  two 
shillings;  fqwls,  ten*  shillings  each.  Potatoes 
are  now  Id.  per  pound ;  but  they  often,  when 
scarce,    cost  seven  pence  a  pound;  cabbages 
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mre  six  pence  each»  cauliflowers,  'two  shillings. 
The  passage  money  from  New  Tork,  iu  best 
eabin,   is  about  £30  each — in  steerage,  £16." 

The  Australian  extract  is  very  short — here  it 
iBZ— (Beads) 

•*  Melbourne — a  very  pretty  well  laid-out  town 
on  a  rising  knoll — no  treejs  however,  which  is 
diaadvantageous — fearful  want  of  provisions — 
hardly  any  to  be  seen.    6th  September — Off  to- 
morrow to  the  digging — glorious  accounts  of  the 
gold — obliged  to  sleep  in  a  room  11  by  12,  with 
fifteen  others — paid  8s.  9d.  for  it— the  same  for 
meals.     Australia  is  not  the  place  I  fancied  it 
was.     It  is  rather  a  hard  place.    You  cannot  get 
either  wood  or  water  without  paying.  From  what 
I  can  find  out,  a  person  is  better  off  in  Canada 
with  5s.  per  day  than  he  is  here  with  26s.  Three 
poands  for  a  quarter  of  a  cord  of  wood,  think  of 
that,  ye  grumblers  at  £1  per  cord.    For  a  glass 
of  milk  you  have  to  pay  Is.  8d.— eggs  Is.  a  piece 
— Is.  8d.  for  an  apple — 9d.  for  a  glass  of  ale. 
Fancy  clergymen  and  their  sons  breaking  stones 
on  the  road.    I  often  wish  I  was  home  again  and 
so  does  many  a  poor  fellow.    Don*t  come  here. 
Labour  is  high — 253.  per  day.  Carpenters,  black- 
smiths, Ac  £2— rest  in  proportion.    Hard  coun- 
try— no  comfort  whatever,  unless  one  has  lots  of 
money.    The  accounts  of  the  gold  exceed  every 
thing  yet.    Hope  we  may  not  be  disappointed." 
Doctor. — I  presume  by  your  look  you  expect 
mj  opinion  as  to  what  I  have  just  heard. 

Major. — ^No,  not  to-n  ght ;  we  have  no  time. 
I  merely  wished,  as  we  have  already  given  our 
▼lew  of  California,  from  sheer  love  of  fair  play,  to 
exhibit  the  country  in  another  light.  I  can 
scarcely  say  a  more  favorable  one.  For  my  part 
I  do  not  believe  we  have  many  among  us  so  fool- 
ish as  to  desire  to  forsake  a  thriving  country  for 
the  iznis  fatwu  hope  of  picking  up  lumps  of 
gbkL  Canada  has  but  to  be  known  to  be  sought; 
and  I  am  much  pleased  to  learn  that  a  gentleman 
named  Whitefield  intends  to  publish  a  series  of 
Canadian  sketches  in  the  Mother  Country,  and  to 
illufltrate  them  by  lectures.  Listen  to  an  extract 
from  the  prospectus — 

*'  I  propose  to  take  these  to  Oreat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  an(y>y  means  of  exhibitions  and  public 
lectures  to  set  forth  the  superior  advantages  of 
Canada  over  every  other  part  of  the  Korth  Ame- 
rican Continent,  in  point  df  climate,  soil,  natural 
productions,  health,  state  of  society,  &c. 

Attracting  the  peop  e  by  means  of  pictorial 
r^resentations,  and  instructing  them  by  means 
of  lectures,  I  shall  effect  the  desirable  objects  of 
enlightening  the  public  mind  of  Great  Britain, 


oped  resources  of  Canada,  ard  thus  turn  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  that  vast  tide  of  emigration 
to  the  shores  of  Canada,  which  now  sets  in  to- 
wards the  United  States. 

I  shall  pro  ^ably  be  absent  about  two  years,  as 
I  intend  to  visit  every  town  and  city  in  the 
United  Kingdom." 

I  have  seen  some  of  his  pictures,  and  I  can 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  them.  I  am  also 
glad  to  say  that  Mr.  Whitefield  has  achieved  a 
great  feat;  he  has  got  a  good  view  of  Toronto, 
a  thing  I  scarcely  deemed  possible.  Hamilton  is 
also  very  good,  and  so  is  Quebec.  When  com* 
pletcd,  few  Canadian  parlors  should  be  without 
some  of  these  **  national  pictures.** 

Laird.— I  say,  Crabtree,  talking  o'  pictures 
minds  me  to*  ask  if  you  have  looked  over  thee 
bulks  that  came  from  Tallis  &  Co.  ? 
Doctor. — What  books? 
Major.— "if/«  and  Timei  of  iha  Duke  of 
Wellington,''  by  Col.  Williams;  "  The  Flower*  of 
Lovelineu,''  edited  by  poor  L.E.  L.,  and  **  Fin^ 
den*  8  Beauties  of  MooreJ* 

Doctor.— How  do  you  like  the  way  in  which 
L.  £.  L*s.  production  has  been  got  up  ? 

Major.— It  is  a  very  pretty  drawing-room 
table  ornament.  Some  of  the  grouping  is  a  lit- 
tle forced,  but  that  is  almost  unavoidable  consider- 
ing the  subjects  that  have  been  selected.  The 
Countess  of  Blessington  and  Mr.  Bayley  of  **  Song 
Notoriety^^  have  contributed  to  its  contents,  and 
I  may  safely  recommend  the  book  to  any  person 
who  wishes  to  have  a  book  of  fine  plates  on  the 
table,  especially  as  it  has  been  got  up  so  cheaply, 
three  quarters  of  a  dollar  being  all  the  sum 
charged  for  each  number. 

Doctor.— The  other  two  mentioned  are  already 
so  favorably  known  to  the  public,  that  I  suppose 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  them. 

Major. — Exactly  so — no  library  will  be  com- 
plete without  Williams*  Life  of  Wellington,  and 
as  far  as  the  Beauties  of  Moore,  all  that  I  have 
said  in  praise  of  L.  E.  L*s.  production,  and  a  great 
deal  more,  applies  to  it.  I  am  very  much  pleased 
to  see  that  a  taste  fbr  the  ornamental  is  spreading 
amongst  us — it  looks  well  when  we  find  fine  books 
of  plates  lying  on  our  tables,  it  marks  the  advent 
of  a  **  spread  of  taste.**  Have  yon  any  music  for 
us.  Doctor  ? 

Doctor. — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  shut  out  a  little  gem  from  Mozart,  for 
want  of  room.  I  mean  to  get  it  in.  next  month, 
at  all  hazards.  In  the  meantime,  here  are  some 
fresh  numbers  of  the  "Musical  Repository," 
which  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  public. 


and  drawing  attention  to  the  great  and  undevel- 1     Laird. — Are  there  any  sangi amon^stthem--- 
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I  mean  sangs  wi'  kindly  Scottish  words,  and  no^ 
your  Gennan  or  Italian  fal-lals. 

Doctor. — I  fear  you  are  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, as  there  is  not  a  single  Scottish  song 
amongst  them.  Here  is  the  list — **The  Camp 
Polka,"  by  Charles  D' Albert.  **  Pop  goes  the 
Weasel,"  which  may  almost  be  dedicated  to  Lord 
Palmerston.  Selections  from  Balfe*s  **  Bohemian 
Girl.'' 

Major.— Which  ? 

Doctor. — **  I  dreamed  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls,*' 
and  **  The  heart  bowed  down  ;**  the  first  of  these 
I  never  liked ;  the  second,  however,  is  pretty. 
The  next  in  the  list  is  a  fine  valse  by  Kosnig, 
"La  Yalse  d' Amour;**  Euoken's  well  known 
"Trab,  Trab ;"  the  "Echo  du  Mont  Blanc" 
polka,  and  some  very  fine  vocal  and  instrumental 
selections  from  "La  Prophdte*'  make  up  the 
sum. 

Major. — Really  a  good  selection,  and  well 
mixed ;  only  requiring  a  Scotch  song  or  two,  eh, 
Laird.  ' 

Laird. — Weel,  weel,  we  oanna  get  a*  things 
in  the  warld;  so  we  must  just  be  content  wi* 
what  we  hae ;  so  Pll  no*  deny  that  the  music  is 
baith  gude  and  cheap.  And  noo  Vm  gaun  to 
begin  wi*  my  facts.    (Read$.) 

A  NSW  8HADB  TRIE. 

"  A  celebrated  writer  has  Utely  issued  a  work 
to  show  who  was,  or  who  was  not,  the  writer  of 
the  world-famed  ^*Zetteri  of  /trnttM;**  I  wish 
•ome  one  equally  anxious  to  display  the  acuteness 
of  their  logical  powers  would  undertake  to  show 
08  whether  the  ancient  Job  was,  or  was  not,  a 
gardener  or  arboriculturist.  In  the  absence  of  all 
positive  proof  to  the  contrary,  I  venture  to  offer 
a  presumptive  one  that  he  was  not ;  he  never 
could  have  sustained  his  patience  under  the  nu- 
merous tempting  circumstances  which  crowd  on 
the  gardener.  Or,  had  he  the  heart  of  an  arbori- 
culturist, he  could  not  have  stood  unmoved  when 
told  "  that  his  Klros  were  smitten  with  grubs  and 
borers ;  his  Lindens  bore  wreaths  and  festoons  of 
Insects,  and  were  rotten  at  the  ground;  his  Ail- 
antus  had  become  the  pests  of  his  country ;  and 
his  Maples  the  food  of  drop- worms  and  aphidei.** 
Job  could  not  have  been  a  gardener,  and  it  is 
well  he  was  not,  or  he  would  have  lost  his  eha- 
meter  and  the  world  its  model ;  and  we  have 
gained  him  as  a  precedent  in  the  inquiry,  '*how 
to  stop  this  plague  :**  for  trees  are  essential  to  our 
existence.  If  one  kind  wont  do,  we  must  find  a 
■ubstitute. 

I  am  going  to  propose  that  we  introduce  a 
mw  thade  tree  I  Start  not,  good  reader,  the  "  vast 
Rod  lofty  **  Himalaya*s  have  not  been  ransacked 


to  present  jon  with  another  "  curious  and  ; 
specimen  of  abstract  beauty ;  nor  has  China  or 
Japan  been  made  to  lay  before  you  another  ob- 
ject of  nine  days  wonder.    Our  subject  has  no 
claims  of  kindred  with  either  the  "  Tree  of  Hea- 
ven *'  or  the  "  Deodar  ;'*  but  is  one  •*  to  the  manor 
bom,**  in  which  you  all,  either  by  birth  or  adop- 
tion, claim  an  inheritance.     But  its  country  must 
not  depreciate  its  value.    It  i»  American  !    It  is 
lAquidamber  ttyraeifiua^  Lin.,  better  known  as 
the  Sweet  Gum.    But  the  Sweet  Gum  I  allade  to 
is  not  the  "  Sweet  Gum  *'  as  we  find  it  in  densely 
crowded  woods,  with  its  stem  as  slender  and  as 
straight  as  a  stud  sail  boom ;  nor  the  "  Sweei 
Gum**  as  we  frequently  see  it  in  damp,  batf 
swampy  places,  with  shoots  as  weak  and  ddicats 
as  a  card-basket  osier ;  but  the  Sweet  Gum  some- 
times seen  growhig  by  itself  unsurrounded  by 
other  trees,  and  with  its  roots  free  to  extend 
themselves  unchecked  in  a  cool,  deep,  and  rich 
loam.    In  such  situations  it  has  not,  perhapd,  the 
rural  grandeur  of  the  Oak,  or  the  graceful  ele- 
gance of  a  Weeping  WUlow— not,  probably,  the 
stiff,  majestic  foliage  of  the  Magnolias,  or  the 
lightness  and  ease  of  the  "  gentle  **  Birch ;  but 
yet  a  claim  to  picturesque  and  simple  beauty 
which  no  other  can  eclipse,  beside  combming 
many  other  traits  of  interest  separate  in  other 
trees.     It  is  a  very  rapid  grower,  will  attain  a 
height  of  eighty  feet,  and  a  circumference  of 
seven,  under  favorable  circumstances,  and  has  a 
widely  spreading,  roundish,  conical  head.    The 
branches  have  a  rigid,  though  much  divaricaUng 
mode  of  growth,  and  are  covered  with  that 
cork}  -barked  appearance  so  much  sought  afUr 
and  admired  in  some  varieties  of  Elms,  Maples, 
and  Kettle  trees.    The  leaves  and  fruit  resemble 
the  Buttonwood  in  all  except  size  and  hue,  and 
there  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  distant  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  families.    The  leaves  are  not  one- 
third  the  size  of  the  Buttonwood,  deeply  lobed^ 
star-like,  and  produced  in  abundance.    The  up- 
per surface  shines  as  if  varnished ;  and  as  the 
foliage  moves  with  the  slightest  summer  breezes, 
gives  the  tree  a  playful  and  pleasing  character  in 
its  frequent  succession  of  light  and  shade.    This 
pleasing  character  of  the  foliage  is  heightened  at 
the  approach  of  fall  by  its  brilliant  colon.    It 
has  no  compeer  in  this  character.    The  leaves 
change  to  every  describable  shade  of  orange,  jel> 
low,  and  red. 

But  beautiful  as  the  tree  really  is,  I  would  act 
recommend  it  as  a  shade  tree  solely  on  that  so- 
count  It  abounds  with  a  resinous  principle  ap- 
parently obnoxious  to  insects.  Extended  ob6e^ 
vation  has  led  me  to  believe  that  not  a  species 
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attackfl  it.      TbiB  property  alone  b  woi^h  **  a 
phiin  ^  to  the  planter. 

HaTing  stated  its  merits  as  a  faithful  historian, 
I  most  narrate  its  short-comings.  I  do  not  be- 
UeTe  it  ia  adapted  to  a  great  dlrersity  of  soil,  or 
to  a  high  northern  lantude.  In  poor,  dry  soils, 
it  is  of  slow  groirth  and  short  duration ;  and  it 
may  not  probably  do  well  in  the  dry  and  confined 
air  of  a  densely  built  city ;  but  what  does  well  in 
such  eittremea? 

It  is  eamly  propagated.  Seed  should  be  sown 
as  eooa  as  ripe,  or  early  in  the  spring,  in  a  loose, 
loamy  soil,  somewhat  shaded.  Plants  will  appear 
in  a  ibw  weeks  in  the  spring,  a£d  grow  orer  a 
foot  the  first  season.  The  seed  Tessels  do  not 
ripen  till  late  in  the  fall,  but  should  be  gathered 
before  the  first  seyere  frost,  which  Is  apt  to  split 
i^on  the  capsules  and  sulTer  the  seed  to  escape. 

It  is  singular  that  so  handsome  and  useful  a 
tree  should  be  so  long  neglected ;  and  the  only 
explanation  probably  is,  that  it  did  not  come  to 
us  with  a  recommendation  from  some  one  of 
**  the  ends  of  the  earth." 
muaAL  coirv^mKNCSs  and  ahdcal  oomtobts. 
Very  few  persons  fully  realize  the  beau  ideal 
of  comfort  in  the  country,  although  it  is  by  no 
means  Tery  diflScult  of  attainment.  Luxuries  of  the 
fint  class  may  be  supplied  by  the  fruit  and  kitch- 
en garden,  the  orchard,  and  through  a  well-kept 
stock  of  domestic  animals.    We  do  not  allude  to 
the   common    slip-shod   and   imperfect  way  in 
which  these  supplies  are  obtained;  that  is  by 
means  of  late  and  stunted  Togetables  in  a  weedy 
and  unmanured  garden,  or  fruH  of  a  doubtful 
eharaeter,  on  neglected,  moss-grown,  nnpruned 
trees,  and  eyerything  else  of  a  similar  style  of 
production.    These  cannot  be   called  luxuries, 
and  even  the  inhabitant  of  dense  ddes,  who  sees 
only  brick  walls  and  one  small  patch  of  clear  sky 
just  overhead,  may  get  much  better  at  the  near- 
est market,   on  the  comer  of  the  next  street. 
What  we  allude  to  are  articles  of  much  higher 
perfection^-the  best  early  Tegetables  from  the 
hotbed;  the  most  delicious  raised  in  the  open 
gvden;  fruits  of  the  most  improTed  Tarieties, 
QBder  the  best  cultiration,  and  comprising  the 
whole  yeariy  circle,  from  the  earliest  strawberries 
and  cherries,  through  the  profusion  of  sorts  that 
r^>en  hi  summer  and  antumn,  to  the  finest  long- 
keeping  apples  and  pears.    Every  one,  almost, 
Itts  plenty  of  fruit  during  a  certain  brief  period 
In  antucnn,  and  some  have  a  partial  or  occasional 
•apply  through  a  Urge  portion  of  the  year;  but 
▼My  few  are  able  to  pkee  a  fine  dish  of  the  best 
vpon  their  tables  for  every  day  of  the  year.  The 
ioimali  of  the  fkrm  contribute  thelrshare;  '*  the 


flowing  cup,  fresh  from  the  dairy  Virginia  liberal 
hand,*'  as  Armstrong  expresses  it ;  real  genuine 
cream  for  the  strawberries,  and  not  the  market 
mixture  of  chalk  and  milk ;  a  fowl  for  the  table 
when  needed,  and  plenty  of  fresh  eggs  from  the 
poultry  house  at  all  times ;  these  all  contribute 
much  to  the  comfort  of  country  life.  But^ese  are 
not  all ;  the  neat  residence,  the  well-kepi  orna- 
mental grounds,  the  well-furnished  rooms,  the 
intellectual  food  of  books  and  papers,  all  have  a 
Uu-ge  share  in  making  up  the  complete  whole. 

But  while  the  country  resident  is  providing  for 
his  own  convenience,  he  should  not  forget  the 
comfort  of  his  domestic  animals.  It  is  always 
gratifying  to  see  the  same  complete  system  of 
convenience  in  a  farm,  as  in  the  most  perfect 
and  best  kept  fiemiily  residence.  Warm,  well  ven- 
tilated, well  littered  stables,  thoroughly  cleaned 
at  least  twice,  but  better  three  times  a  day,  are 
not  so  rare  as  ample  provision  for  the  smaller  ani- 
mals. All  animals  are  most  liable  to  disease,  and 
most  subject  to  a  loss  of  flesh,  when  suffering 
from  any  kind  of  discomfort,  among  the  most 
prominent  of  which  are  badly  cleaned  floors  and 
an  impure  atmosphere.  Good  milk  is  not  to  be 
expected,  nor  good  butter  to  be  made  fit>m  cows 
suffering  under  these  unfavorable  influences.  A 
very  rare  thing  is  a  clean  inoffensive  piggery. 
Every  pig^house  should  have  a  smooth,  hard 
floor,  so  as  to  be  constantly  scraped  and  swept| 
by  the  easiest  possible  removal  of  the  accumula- 
tions. Where  several  inches  of  peat  or  turf  are 
deposited,  fbr  them  to  root  and  burrow  in  (when 
the  weather  is  not  f^dngX  this  should  never  be 
allowed  to  renudn  long  enough  to  create  an  un^ 
pleasant  odor,  and  a  hard  floor  will  contribute 
much  towards  its  easy  removal.  How  much  bet- 
ter would  be  such  special  provision  as  this,  than 
the  more  common  practice  of  allowing  swine  to 
roam  the  barn-yard  among  cattle,  seeUng  shelter 
and  cleanliness,  but  finding  none.  Fowls  are 
very  sensitive  to  cold  and  discomfort  We  have 
examined  many  well-made  poultry-houses,  but 
scarcely  one  kept  constantly  sweet  and  dean.  It 
costs  but  little  more  to  remove  a  peck  of  hen- 
guano,  in  light  semi-daily  instahnents,  than  at 
one  weekly  and  disagreeable  operation.  Sheep 
would  grow  and  thrive,  and  survive  our  winters 
better,  were  we  to  pay  for  artificial  shelter  for  a 
year  or  two,  if  comfortable  sheds  and  dry  yards 
were  provided  for  them,  and  sufficient  divisions 
made  for  keeping  the  various  classes  of  weak 
and  strong,  young  and  old,  separate. 

Complete  ranges  of  buildings  to  furnish  ample 
provision  for  all  these  purposes,  should  be  a  rins 
qua  non  of  every  good  farm ;  and  if  the  toolS| 
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and  implements  also,  could  be  only  regarded  oa 
having  some  degree  of  sensation,  perhaps  better 
care  would  be  taken,  and  better  shelter  be  pro- 
Tided  for  them.  Carts,  waggons,  and  plows; 
rakes,  hoes,  and  forks ;  harrows,  cultivators,  and 
drills,  should  as  much  have  special  rooms  pro- 
yided  for  them,  in  which  they  should  be  care- 
fully kept  when  not  in  use  as  the  favorite  horse. 

There  is  one  other  room  of  a  di£ferent  charac- 
ter, which  should  never  be  omitted  on  any  farm 
of  considerable  size,  but  of  which  nearly  every 
one  is  entirely  destitute.  This  is  a  business  office 
attached  to  the  dwelling,  where  the  account 
books  are  kept,  where  hired  men  are  settled 
frith  and  paid,  where  bargains  are  made  with 
business  men,  and  all  consultation?  of  a  business 
character  are  held.  Such  a  room  need  not  be 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  and  may 
H  be  of  very  simple  construction,  warmed  by  a 
tmall  stove,  and  not  consuming  a  cord  of  wood 
in  a  year.  If  the  farmer  does  not  himself  see 
the  advantages  of  such  an  office,  every  neat 
house- wife  most  certainly  will,  who  is  so  often 
annoyed  by  such  transactions  in  those  singularly 
appropriate  places,  the  parlor,  or  around  the 
kitclien  cook-stove. 

We  might  add  to  the  list  of  country  eonveni- 
"BDces,  good,  well  gravelled  farm-roads;  well 
paved  or  flagged  barn-yards;  and  self-shutting 
and  self-fastening  gates  for  the  different  field?. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  IflTHOO. 

No  greater  element  of  success  can  be  intro- 
duced into  the  habits  of  the  agriculturist,  than  a 
Strict  methodical  manner  of  conductmg  the  busi 
neas  of  the  farm,  and  no  deficiency  will  more 
largely  detract  from  his  prospect  of  success,  than 
a  lack  of  method.  The  contrast  between  the 
man  of  method  and  the  man  without,  is  vivid  in 
the  extreme.  The  business  affairs  of  the  one 
are  in  all  manner  of  forms  and  conditions,  save 
In  a  prosperous  form,  w^ile  those  of  the  other 
are,  in  sailor  parlance,  *  snug,  trim,  and  all  ataut* 
The  contrast  in  prosperity  and  general  enjoyment 
of  life  is  fully  as  great  as  in  the  externals  of  busi- 
ness affairs. 

The  successful  management  of  a  farm  requires 
a  vast  amount  of  care  and  attention,  a  close  over- 
dght ;  in  short,  an  incessant  watchfulness.  There 
must  be  brought  to  the  task  no  insignificant 
quantity  of  the  most  multifarious  talents,  and 
tiiey  must  be  steadily  and  sturdily  exercised.  The 
details  of  fiirm  management  are  of  the  most  ex- 
tended and  complicated  character,  and  can  be 
foUy  and  successfully  compassed,  but  by  the  ac- 
tive exertion  of  a  disciplined  and  educated  mind, 
which  must  call  out  ite  full  resources,  not  forget- 


ting the  systematic  arrangement  and  prompt 
ecution  of  all  requirements  for  labor  and  skil 

That  is  a  trite  old  maxim  which  saith  **  A  p 
for  everything  and  everything  in  i->?«  pla 
Were  it  added,  that  the  place  be  under  a  she 
the  addition  would  be  an  emendation.  The  fai 
who  lacks  method  has  many  places  for  everytl] 
and  those,  far  too  frequently,  places  of  full  ex 
ure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  The 
consequent  upon  such  exposure  is  no  small  1 
in  the  yearns  account,  and  the  loss  of /t'm^,  the 
too  Iktle  heeded,  will  often  engulf  the  year's 
fits. 

The  orderly  arrangement  and  systematic  < 
duct  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  farm  es 
lishment  is  not  only  Indispensable  to  the  pn 
ab*.e  management  of  the  same,  but  is  also  a  i 
qua-non  with  regard  to  the  pleasure  which  t 
be  derived  from  rural  life. 

Orderly  arrangement  leads  to  neat  arrai 
ment,  and  therefrom  springs  the  sure  beginn 
of  refinement  and  rural  taste,  which  is  a  ^ 
mark  in  the  direct  road  to  intellectual  cult 
honor,  usefulness,  true  gentility,  and  a  happy 

Majob. — Doctor,  I  must  trouble  you  to  i 
Mrs.  Grundy ^8  contributions.  Poor  thing, 
has  had  an  attack  of  influenza,  and  insteac 
applying  to  you,  she  was  foolish  enough  to  1 
some  quack  medicine.  I  am  not  sure  whe 
she  was  not  boiled  in  Tamarac  tea ;  at  all  ev 
she  is  suffering  still  from  the  effects  of  the  re 
dies,  and  cannot  make  her  appearance. 

Doctor. — Well,  hajid  me  over  the  basket  i 
its  contents.  Here  goes,  but  pray  excuse  i 
takes  in  the  pronunciation.    (Reads.) 

Every  month  brings  us  something  new 
beautiful  in  the  way  of  dress  or  trimming,  £ 
Paris.  We  had  scarcely  recovered  from 
surprise  caused  by  a  view  of  a  dozen  kind 
feather  edges  of  all  colors,  forming  the  n 
beautifully  fresh,  chaste  and  unobtrusive  edgi 
for  mantelets  and  shawls,  when  presto  I  in  mart 
an  imitation-fur  made  of  silk  and  twice  as  beaut 
witti  all  the  air  of  courtly  fitvour,  back  ed  by 
impudence  of  a  Menschikoff :  All  oomposlt 
of  feathers,  down  and  blonde  diaphonons  vi 
rosities  must  stand  aside  for  this  imiutio] 
aristocratic  pretension ;  and  the  only  article  I 
mamtains  favor  within  its  shadow,  is  a  beaul 
plush  trimmmg  in  imitation  of  ermine.  I 
either  clear  white,  or  white  streaked  with  b] 
or  clouded  with  sky  blue.  The  favor  with  wl 
this  style  of  trimming  is  regarded  in  Londoi 
shown  by  the  following  exract  firom  a  lea^ 
journal:^ 

**The   plash  has  joat  been  employed 
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trimming  a  dress  of  groa-de -Tours,  of  which  we 
iobioiD  a  descripdon.  The  gros-de-Tours  is  of  a 
Tery  rich  qaality,  and  the  color  pearly  grey.  It 
is  coTered  with  a  running  pattern  of  wreaths  of 
flowera  brochee  in  a  tint  of  pearl-grey,  a  shade 
daricer  than  the  ground.  The  skirt  of  this  dress 
has  three  flounces,  each  edged  with  two  bands  of 
the  plush  trimming.  These  bands  are  of  different 
widths ;  the  broadest  being  placed  nearest  to  the 
«dge  of  the  flounce.  The  corsage  is  open,  and 
has  a  long  basque  with  the  comers  in  front 
rounded.  The  sleeves  are  slit  up  to  the  elbow 
and  the  comers  at  the  ends  slightly  rounded. 
Over  these  sleeves  there  are  upper  sleeves,  which 
descend  half  way  down  the  arm :  these  upper 
ileeves  being  also  slit  on  the  outside.  Tl^e  ends 
of  the  sleeves,  as  well  as  of  the  basque  and  cor- 
sage, are  edged  with  bands  of  plush.  A  half- 
Ugh  chemisette  and  under  sleeves  of  Alen9on 
lace  are  worn  with  this  dress.  An  attache  of 
onyx  is  fixed  at  the  point  in  front  of  the  corsage. 
The  bracelets  which  accompany  this  dress  are  of 
a  reekerefte  description.  They  each^consist  of  a 
broad  band  of  black  velvet,  upon  which  are 
affixed  five  pieces  of  onyx  of  an  oval  shape; 
forming,  as  it  were,  so  many  medallions. 

PARIS  FASHIONS. 

The  luxury  of  the  ladies*  toilet  is  daily  in- 
creaang  in  Paris,  and  the  richness  of  the  goods 
employed  is  only  surpassed  by  the  elegance  of 
the  trimmings.  Embroidered  ribbons,  lace  of 
Ihe  moat  costly  description,  are  all  the  go. 

The  newest  fashion  for  evening  toilets,  is  that 
MOed  Boom  de  FJnde  (Indian  Snakes.)  This  light 
and  elegant  dress  is  made  of  a  **  spider-wovon '' 
ike  goods,  twisted  in  a  peculiar  manner  and 
fiBanmg  a  knig  boa  which  ends  by  two  tassels  of 
dk  or  of  gold  gtUpure.  This  muslin  snake  is 
twke  rolled  around  the  neek,^  and  when  the 
theatre  or  party  is  over,  it  may  be  used  as  a  scarf 
to  cover  the  head  and  shoulders.  The  ariel 
tittoe  may  be,  with  much  reason,  compared  to  a 
cknid  around  two  stars— those  of  the  sparkling 
•yes  of  the  lady  who  wears  it.  The  muslin  boa 
has  taken  the  pkce  of  the  hood,  and  is  intended 
to  have  an  immense  success  among  the  ladies. 

The  dresses  are  always  made  with  additional 
■tirts  called  ha»ques  (jupes).  The  favor  of  this 
style  of  dress  is  to  be  sittributed  to  its  graceful 
ttd  distinguished  appearance.  The  volanU  are 
•Iso  much  worn  for  the  **  dressed^  dresses  of 
wdhiary  silk,  but  whenever  the  dressmaker 
employs  for  her  making  a  stiff  and  heavy  sUk,  it 
■  not  customary  to  use  volant$.  The  only 
wiuunents  of  the  dresses  are  velvet  and  lace. 
The  Scotch  plaids  with  black  ground,  dther  of 


plain  silk  or  veWet,  are  considered  as  very  fashion- 
able. 

I  will  also  mention  the  VaUncids  with  large 
horizontal  stripes  of  satin  and  velvet.  The 
woolen  brocatellcs— ihe  water  6arpoor<  and  plaid 
popelines — and  last,  not  the  least,  a  cashmere 
dress,  with  oriental  ornaments  of  yellow  silk, 
immitating  gold  and  forming  a  frame  to  checked 
squares  of  various  colors.  This  article  is  some- 
what like  a  Harlequin  dress,  but  it  is  really 
charming,  particularly  for  ladies  \of  dark  com- 
plexion. 

The  ** tiger  velvet*'  is  also  much  used  for 
boddice  and  bonnets. 

The  eoifures  for  soirees  and  balls,  are  of  a  very 
variegated  number  and  style.  They  may  be 
callei  a  Salmigondit  of  fruits,  flowers,  leaves, 
ribbons  and  laces,  ar  d  though,  to  my  taste,  they 
are  somewhat  heavy  for  the  head,  they  ofifer  a 
brilliant  sight  to  the  beholder,  particularly  when 
they  are  placed  on  a  lovely  head  and  well  arranged 
by  the  hair  dresser. 

The  grape  leaves,  with  gold  wheat  and  falling 
gold  herbs,  are  also  quite  fashionable  this  winter^ 
But  the  4no8t  elegant  and  becoming  eoiff%K$^ 
particularly  for  ladies  of  a  certain  age,  is  oom* 
posed  of  velvet  and  kce-^-d  la  Marie  Stuart, 

The  toilet  of  gentlemen  is  always  the  same, 
which  is  to  say^for  the  neglige^  long  riding  coats 
and  surtouts  tight  to  the  waist  and  falling  below 
the  knees. 

The  redingote  half-dress  is  made  with  short 
skirt  and  large  sleeves  lined  with  cherry-color  silk. 

The  pantaloons  are  still  made  tight  to  the  body. 
The  largest  plaids  are  much  used  far  morniqg 
costume,  but  in  the  evening  the  black  coat,  pants 
and  fancy  silk,  or  embroidered  cloth  wats?oat, 
are  the  ne  plu$  tdtra  of  fashion.  At  the  fashion- 
able theatres,  as  the  Grand  Opera  and  the  Italism 
Theatre,  the  dress  coat  in  blue  cloth,  with  fpiX 
buttons,  is  considered  as  quite  fitshiohable. 

The  fashion  has  inaugurated  a  new  style  for 
serving  up  dinners,  which  is  worth  being  me»- 
tioned  hero.  Instead  of  serving  the  viands  on 
tne  table  at  the  beginning  of  a  dinner,  the  desseit 
is  placed  on  the  cloth,  with  vases  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  whilst  the  dinner  is  served  on  separate 
tables  and  the  bill  of  fare  is  distributed  to  the 
guests,  printed  on  very  elegant  pieces  of  thidk 
paper.  The  napkins  are  made  very  small,  with 
the  initials  of  the  host  embroidered  in  the  centre, 
in  red  cotton  or  dlk.  In  many  houses  the 
napkins  are  changed  for  the  dessert,  and  they 
are  made  with  the  finest  linen  and  trimmed  witk 
lace. 

And  now  for  my  own  part  in  the  Shanty  drama. 
Here  is  chess,  and  I  give  you  fair  warning  tb^t  I 
mean  to  take  two  pages  hi  the  next  number,  as  a 
chess  tournament  is  now  being  held  in  Toronto, 
and  I  shall  require  that  space  to  do  justice  to 
the  games  that  are  played.    (JSsoeta.) 
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CHESS. 

(7b  Corretpondmta.) 

G.  A. — ^Tou  are  in  error  respecting  the  solu- 
tion of  our  last  problem,  making,  strangely 
enough,  the  same  mistake  that  the  editor  of  the 
Kingston  Whig  appears  to  have  fallen  into,  in 
his  notice  of  our  chess  problems. 

W.  G.  D.,  Kingston. — We  thank  you  for  your 
communication,  and  trust  to  hear  from  you 
oftener. 

A  Membsb  of  thb  Tobonto  Ghkss  Club. — 
The  games  sent  will  appear  in  our  next 

G.  P.— We  thank  you  for  correcthig  a  mbtake 
which  occurred  in  our  last  chapter  on  chess. 
**The  Chess  Player's  Chronicle  has  completed^its 
fourteenth  yolnme.** 

Solutions  to  Problems  3.,  by  J.  H.  R. ;  J.  B. ; 
and  Pawn  are  correct ;  all  others  are  wrong. 

SOLUTIOH  TO  PBOBLBIf  HO.  II. 


1. 

2. 
8. 
4. 

WHITB. 

RtoQRSd. 
K  to  his  8d. 
K  to  his  B  8d. 
K  tks  P  disc  mate. 

BULGE. 

PmoTea. 
P  checks. 
PmoTes. 

PROBLEM  No.  m. 
By  •  •? 

WHITE. 

WhUe  to  flay  and  mate  infiee  maeee. 

OHESa 
Chaptbb  Y. — CoBOLUDiNO  Rbmabks. 
We  propose  concluding  these  short  chapters 
OQ  chess  with  a  few  remarks  called  from  Mr. 
Kenny's  "Manual  of  Chess,**  to  which  work  we 
hare  been  principally  indebted  for  the  informa- 
tion already  giren.    He  adyises  practice,  and  re- 


commends all  students  to  endeavor  to  pkj  trot 
memory  the  game  he  has  just  finished.  It  is  wc 
to  cultiTate  the  memory  in  this  particular,  u  tk 
move,  or  moves,  will  then  readily  be  diseoTerei 
that  led  to  the  loss  of  the  game. 

Hood,  in  his  **  Literary  Reminiscences,**  d( 
tices  the  benefit  resulting  from  this  practice,  fb 
lowing  it  up  with  a  pleasing  comparison.  "It 
pleasant,**  he  says,  '*  after  a  match  at  chess,  pi 
ticularly  if  we  have  won,  to  try  back,  and  reooi 
aider  those  important  moves  which  have  had 
decisive  influence  on  the  result.  It  is  stQl  dkn 
interesUng,  in  the  game  of  life,  to  recall  the  ci 
tical  positions  that  have  occurred  during  its  pn 
gress,  and  review  the  false  or  judicious  steps  thi 
have  led  to  our  subsequent  good  or  evil  forton 
There  is,  however,  this  difference,  that  chesi  ii 
matter  of  pure  skill  and  calculatioa ;  whereai  tk 
chequered  board  of  human  life  is  subject  to  tb 
caprice  of  chance,  the  event  being  somethnesdi 
termined  by  combinations  which  never  enten 
into  the  mind  of  the  player.** 

"Practice,  pracUce,  practice  is  thebestadTM 
afUr  all,  and  I  would  recommend  you  strongly 
says  Kenny,  "  to  select  a  pUyer  able  to  gii 
you  odds;  you  will  learn  more  by  endeavoring  l 
defend  your  game  fix>m  his  well  regoUted  attack 
than  by  winning  dozens  of  games  from  infem 
pUyers.  Although  the  great  pleasure  resoltis 
from  a  good  game  of  chess  is  the  winning,  iti 
there  is  much  more  to  be  guned  by  losing  a  wd 
fought  game,  than  by  many  easy  conquests. 

Recollect  the  advice  given  by  B.  Penn,  Si 
**  Win  as  often  as  you  can,  but  never  make  u 
display  of  insulting  joy  on  the  oocaaioiL  Wbc 
yon  cannot  win,  lose  (though  you  may  not  lili 
it)  with  good  temper.** 

In  conclusion,  we  give  the  folloiHDg'  L*EnTO 
to  an  old  poem  (N.  Breton,  €688) : — 
"Then  rule  with  care  and  quidceo(noeit» 
And  fight  with  knowledge,  as  with  Ibroe; 
8o  beare  a  braine,  to  daah  deceit, 
And  worice  with  reason  and  remorse ; 

Forgive  a  fiMilt  when  young  men  phi^ 
Bo  give  a  mate,  and  go  your  wi^. 

"  And  when  you  plaie,  beware  of  cfaeck^ 

Know  how  to  save  and  give  a  neck ; 

And  with  a  checke  beware  of  mate; 

But  oh^  ware  had  I  Witt  too  late ; 

Loae  not  the  Q^eene,  for  ten  to  oos, 
If  she  be  loct,  the  game  is  f 


XHIOMA. 

J\ro.l8.    By . 

Whitb.— Kathisfith;  RatKfiUL 
Black.— K  at  his  sq. 

White  to  play  wndmaU  in  ihrm  mom. 
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VOL  IV.--TOEONTOS  MABCfl,  im.^M  3. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR 

BBTWEKN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

BB  YMABB  1612,  1616»  AMD  1611 


ClUnBK  XT. 

Hid  ngidm  and  Militia,  who  had  esoipKl 
letNaftofPhMstoraiid    c^^tlTKy  or  dttstraoaon 
«lMe«Ci«iid«miv        ^  thoQ&ibitiuiAte  #tb 
«f  Oetober,  retreated,  ae  maj  be  easflf  iaoh 
tgioed,  in  the  groatesl  oenfbflieD,  to  Aqmusler, 
a  man  Tillage  some  ten  miles  Unhbl  Ike  head 
of  Lake  Ontario,  and,  on  tlie  17llh  of  tlie  fame 
VMnth,  they  readeBvoosed  at  tkat  pkM», 
tiidr  Bomben,  iadaflife  of  aeiwiteeii  offieere, 
ttBonntii^  to  two  hmidtM  muI  flUyHriz. 
l>arngth]8retreat,wliioh  was^fieoted  thrOQgh 
m  almost  nnbrokea  wfidarness,  tb^  troops 
ttkffBred  the  greatest  prfrations  and  aotbeiy, 
•od  their  appearance  as  they  straggled  into 
tlie  Tfllage,  was  by  no  means  oahmhitad  to 
h«en  the  fee&ig  of  apprehension,  wUch  the 
mmoiir  of  the  defeat  at  Merafian  town  had 
spread  amongst  the  defsiioeless  hihabitaBts. 
to  these  onfortnnatei^  ^Oaged  houses  and 
their  littie  homesteads  destroyed,  ooidd  not 
bat  appear  ineiritaUe,  and  ^  hilbetkm  of  the 
ptnic  spread  fitf  and  wide. 

Qeneral  Armstrong  in  his  obserrations  on 

ttgqt  «i  Fnwior'i  de^   Sequent  defeat^  seems  to 

have   been  onaware  of 

tbat  ofSosi's  sitvation  preTions  to  the  oom- 

nnoement  of  Us  retreat^  uA  uni9&rmed  9fi\ 


to  the  maniTold  difficulties  by  which  be  was 
surrounded. 

Proctor's  situation  at  Maiden,  writes  Arm- 
strong,  made  necessary  on  his  part,  a  prompt 
retreat  to  '\^ncent,  unencumbered  with  bag- 
gage; or  a   vigorous  defence  of  the  post 
committed  to  his  custody.    By  adopting  the 
former,  he  would  hKve  saved  seven  hundred 
veteran  soldiers  and  a  train  of  artaierjr,  for  the 
future  service  of  his  sovereign ;  by  adopting 
the  latter,  he  would  have  retained  the  whole 
of  his  Indian  allies,  (three   thataand  eom- 
hakinte)  giving  tfane  for  the  militia  of  the 
interior  to  oome  to  his  aid;  had  the  fUll  ad- 
vantage of  his  fortress  and  its  munitions,  and 
a  chance,  at  least,  of  eventual  success,  with  a 
certainty  of  keeping  inviolate  his  own  self- 
req^ect,  and  the  confidence  of  his  followers. 
Taking  a  middle  course  between  these  ex- 
tremes, he  lost  the  advantage  that  would  have 
resulted  from  either.    His  retreat  began  too 
late— was  much  encumbered  with  women, 
children,  and  baggage,  and  at  no  time  urged 
with  sufficient  vigour,  or  protected  with  suffi. 
cient  care.    Bridges  and  roads,  ferries  and 
boats,  were  left  behhid  him,  neither  destroyed 
nor  obstructed ;  and  when,  at  last,  he  was 
overtaken  and  obliged  to  fight,  he  gave  to  his 
veterans  a  formation,  which  enabled  a  corps 
of  ibur  hundred  mounted  infantry,  armed 
with  rifles,  hatchets,  and  butcher  knives,  to 
win  the  battle  *<  in  a  single  minute.'*    Con- 
duct like  this  deserved  all  the  opprobrium 
and  punishment  it  received,  and  justly  led  ta 
General   Harrison's  conclusion,   that   ^'his* 
antegonist  had  lost  his  senses." 
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It  is  i^ain,  we  ftgam  aaserti  from  these 
remarks  that  Armstrong  could  not  hare  been 
aware  of  Proctor's  real  sitoatoo,  and  we  shall 
proceed  to  urge  in  detail  our  obJectionB  to  Us 
conclusions.  First  as  to  the  prompt  retreat 
to  General  Yincent,  miencumbered  with  bag- 
gage. We  have  no  defence  to  m$ke  of 
Proctor  on  this  count,  too  many  of  our  co- 
temporaries  have  expressed  themselves  strong- 
ly, in  reprobation  of  the  iU-judged  manner  in 
which  the  retreat  was  conducted,  to  permit  us 
to  urge  aught  in  vindication.  One  &ct,  how- 
ever, is  remarkable^  Veritas  the  earliest  writer 
on  the  subject,  one  by  no  means  sparing  in 
condemnation,  and  who  might,  have  been 
supposed  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  affiur,  is  silent  on 
the  point,  confining  his  remarks  to  a  stricture 
on  the  severity  of  Sir  Qeorge  Prevost's  gene- 
ral order.  This  is  significant  and  leads  us  to 
pause  ere  we  adopt  too  readily  all  that  has 
been  said  in  condemnation  of  Proctor. 

Secondly, — ^As  to  the  vigorous  defence  of 
the  post  committed  to  his  custody.  We  have 
already  shown  the  difSculties  by  which  Proc- 
tor was  surrounded,  and  that  it  wai  impossible 
for  him  to  find  provisions  for  his  troops  as 
well  as  for  the  Indians  and  their  families.  Gen. 
Armstix>ng  lost  Right,  too,  of  the  fact  that 
«« the  post "  had  been  to  a  great  degree  dis- 
mantled of  its  guns,  which  had  been  required 
to  arm  Barclay's  fleet,  and  had  accordingly 
been  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  and 
captured  with  that  fleet 

Proctor  was,  we  think,  to  blame  for  the 
deposition  of  his  forces  at  the  Moravian  town, 
but  even  this  is,  as  we  have  shown,  a  mere 
matter  of  opinion,  as  the  observations,  quoted 
in  our  last  chi^ter,  show.  We  must  not 
allow  one  passage  in  Armstrong  to  pass  un- 
noticed— it  is  when  he  speaks  of  the  forma- 
tion which  enabled  /bur  hundred  mounted 
ii\fantry  armed  with  riflee^  hatchetey  and 
hiteher  hnivei^  to  win  the  battle  in  a  single 
minute. 

Had  we  not  already  shown  the  overwhelm* 
ing  numbers  of  Harrison's  army,  the  reader 
would  be  led  to  suppose  that  a  corps  of  four 
hundred  men,  armed  hastily  with  any  we^>ons 
and  horses  they  could  collect,  had .  routed  in 
one  minute  seven  hundred  British  veterans. 
We  need  scarcely  go  into  this  saljecti  as  we 
have  both  shown  the  constitution  and  habits 


of  the  body  of  mounted  riflemen  (not  mbatij) 
and  the  whde  number  of  Harrison's  anny, 
we  therefore  only  direct  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  passage  as  another  proof  how  praoe 
Americans  are  to  misrepresent 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  occasion  teoosa- 
Bemarics  on  HarriMn'k  niend  an  America  com" 
letter  as  to  numben.  mander  formodes^;  we 
must  not  omit,  therelbre,  on  the  presootoeoi- 
sion  to  point  out  an  instance  of  it  as  occnr- 
rmg  in  Harrison's  despatch.  He  admits  that 
**the  number  of  our  troops  was  oertaiDiy 
greater  than  that  of  the*  enemy."  This  is 
something  even  for  an  American  Genery,bat 
the  pains  he  takes  to  do  away  with  tiie  im- 
pression, that  numbers  had  aught  to  do  with 
the  fate  of  the  day,  is  also  noteworthy.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  adds,  in  the  next  paragnpb, 
**  but  when  it  is  recollected  that  they  had  cho- 
sen a  pontion,  that  effectually  secured  thdr 
flank,  which  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  turn 
and  that  we  could  not  present  to  Uiem  a  line 
more  extended  than  their  own,  U  wiU  net  be 
considered  arrogant  for  me  to  daim  for  my 
troops  the  palm  of  superior  braTeiy."  Qui 
anything  be  more  absurd  than  this  last  para- 
graph? Here  were  over  three  thousand  Am- 
ericans opposed  to  something  like  four  hundred 
and  seventy  British,  and  yet  the  Amoricsn 
General,  instead  of  honestly  confessing  that 
by  dint  of  snperi<Hr  numbers  he  overcame  his 
opponents,  descends  to  the  meanness  of  twad- 
dling about  the  superior  position  diosen  by 
Proctor,  and  claims  on  that  account  superior 
braveiy  for  his  men.  We  should  scsroely 
have  noticed  this  paasage  in  Harrison's  des- 
patch had  we  not  found  that  he  thereby  gained 
his  object,  to  throw  dost  in  the  eyes  of  his 
compatriots.  That  this  was  effected  is  to  be 
discovered  in  the 'foot  that  evoy  town  through- 
out the  Union  was  illuminated,  and  eveiy 
church  rung  out  a  merry  peel  on  the  occasioii. 
All  this  to  be  sure  might  have  been  a  political 
measure,  or,as  General  Wilkinson  caUs  it»  "a 
militaiy  deoeptioui''  but  still  it  is  difficult  to 
imagme  that  any  sober-minded  American,  in 
possession  of  the  trutfi,  could  or  would  have 
seen  reason  to  exult  in  the  drcumstanoe  of 
three  thousand  five  hundred  ci  his  ooontry- 
men  overcoming  some  four  hundred  and 
seventy  British  and  some  Indians. 

Harrison's  end  was  neverthelesB  gained,  and 
(AO  of  the  members  for  Soufli  GaroKnag  allr. 


\ 
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Caieevw^deHTeredbimael^  in  tiM  middlt  of  a 
Terj  long  spMeh,  on  the  condoei  of  the  w»r, 
gf  the  fi)Uowiiig  remarkable  sentenoe : — **  The 
▼ietory  of  Harrison  was  snoh  aa  would  have 
secured  to  a  Roman  Gkneral^  in  the  best  days 
of  Uie  Republic,  the  honors  of  a  tnumph.** 
If  anything  could  ha^  made  General  Harri- 
son ashamed  of  himself  we  think  that  sen- 
tence must  hare  produced  the  eibot 

We  had  intended  to  have  dosed  this  sub- 
ject wkhout  further  remark,  but  an  eTsmins- 
den  into  Tarious  doooments  tempt  us  to  quote 
them,  as  they  throw  mach  light  on  an  affidr 
which  the  absence  of  ofBdal  returns  has 
left  Yeey  much  in  the  dark.  The  oommnni- 
eadon  which  led  to  the  oonrespondenoe  was 
addressed  to  laentenant  Bullock  by  Mi^r 
Friend,  then  in  oommand  of  the  second  l>at- 
ttiion  of  the  regiment. 

Barton  Heii^ts,  80th  Not.,  1818. 

Sib, — ^I  request  you  will,  with  as  little  de- 
lay as  the  nature  of  the  report  will  admit,  fur- 
dsh  me  with  eviery  oircumstanoe  within  jour 
knowledge,  and  that  you  may  have  heard  from 
undoubted  authority,  relative  to  the  late  un- 
fbiiunate  afiair  that  took  pkce  between  Qea 
Harrison^s  army  and  the  ist  battalion  41st 
regiment,  at  Moravian  town  on  the  5th  of 
October  last,  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting 
it  to  Lleui-Qen.  Champagne.  As  you  are  the 
senior  and  only  officer  of  the  regiment  who 
has  escaped  from  the' field,  that  was  in  the 
ranks,  it  is  highly  incumbent  on  you  to  state 
most  minutely  the  nature  of  the  ground  on 
whidt  the  regiment  was  formed  for  action,  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  formed,  the  number 
th^  of  the  regim^t  actually  in  Uie  field,  the 
number  of  the  enemy  opposed  to  you,  and  of 
what  they  consisted,  and  what  re^tanoe  was 
made  by  the  regiment  pre^ous  to  its  defeat,  if 
it  had  receiTed  provisions  regularly,  was  com- 
plete in  ammunition,  and  could  have  got  sup- 
plies when  required,  and,  in  shorty  every  cir- 
cumstance^ that  hq>pened  firom  the  com- 
mencement of  the  retreat  from  Amherstburg, 
relative  to  the  regiment  You  cannot  be  too 
particular  in  your  statement,  as  I  am  sorry  to 
'  say  Hurt  are  reports  afloat  cQsgracefril  in  the 
extreme  to  the  regiment,  and  every  individual 
Irith  it  ^t  day.  I  think  it  but  proper  to  in- 
form you  tliat  I  saw  Major  Ctoeral  Proctor's 
<^kial  rq^ort,  v^ch  hi^y  censures  the  con- 
duct of  the  regiment^  and  in  whieh  he  says 


that  he  never  went  intoAction  more  confident 

ofSttOOQSSb 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &o^ 

Ri<»ARD  Fbund^ 
Major  Commanding  41st  regt 

Lieutenant  Bullock's  letter,  dated  Barton 
Heig^  6th  December,  1818.  Here  fol- 
lows:— 

We  proceeded  to  Moravian  town,  and, 
when  witlun  1^  miles  of  it,  were  ordered  to 
halt    After  baking  about  five  minutes,  we 
were  ordered  to  fy^ot  to  the  right  about,  and 
advanced  towards  the  enemy  in  files,  at  which 
the  men  were  in  great  spirita    Having  ad- 
vanced about  fifty  or  sixty  paces,  we  were 
halted  a  seoond  time,  at  which  the  men  ap- 
peared dissatisfied,  and  overhearing  some  of 
those  nearest  to  me  exftnes  themselves  to 
the  fottowing  effbct,  *that  they  were  ready 
and  willing  to  fight  for  their  knapsacks; 
wished  to  meet  the  enemy,  but  did  not  like  to 
be  knocked  about  in  that  manner,  doing  nei- 
ther one  thing  nor  the  other,'  I  inm^diately 
checked  them,  and  they  were  silent    About 
this  time  several  of  the  regiment  came  up 
without  Inns  or  accoutrements,  who  had  es- 
caped from  boats  cut  off  by  the  enemy's  ca* 
valry.    From  these  men  we  learnt  that  the 
enemy  was  within  a  mile  of  us,  and  hadalarge 
force  of  cavalry.    We  had  halted  about  half 
an  hour,  when  the  Indian  alarm  was  given, 
that  the  enemy  was  advancing ;  most  of  our 
men  were  sittmg  on  the  logs  and  fUlen  trees 
by  the  side  of  the  road.    On  the  alarm  bdng 
given  we  were  sudd^ily  ordered  to  form  across 
the  road.    From  the  suddenness  of  the  order, 
apparently  without  any  previous  arrangement, 
the  manner  in  which  we  were  situated  when 
it  was  given,  the  way  in  which  it  was  given, 
which  was  *  form  up  across  the  road,'  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  formation 
vras  made  in  the  greatest  confusion ;  so  much 
so,  that  the  Qrenadier  company  was  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  line,  and  the  light  com- 
pany on  the  right    A  second  order,  as  sudden 
as  the  first,  was  given  for  the  grenadiefV  and 
No.  1  to  march  to  the  rear  and  form  a  reserve. 
The  grenadiers  and  part  of  Captain  Muir's 
company  accordingly  formed  a  second  line, 
about  200  yards  in  rear  of  the  first,  under 
oommand  of  Lieut-Col  Warburton ;  the  left 
cf  it  about  eight  or  ten  yards  to  the  left  o 
the  road,  and  extending  to  the  right  into  the 
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woods,  fonncd  M  eKtandod  oMcip,  Hm  ilioii 
pladDg  themsehes  behind  trees,  #iid  ooom- 
qaently  mneh  septniled.  The  first  line  I 
oould  BOt  dfaitiiig^oilA)  but  from  whftt  I  hxf 
been  failbniMd  by  Lieut  Ckurdi&er,  ilst  regt, 
commandnig  a  sbtiKHnider,  it  ww  hnmd  in 
the  following  manner— it  mz  penndir  was 
placed  in  the  road,  having  a  range  ol  Mf 
yards,  the  41st  regfaneat  drawm  iq>  on  i^ 
right,  extending  in  the  wood;  on  each  side 
of  the  limber  of  the  sixiKmader  were  seme 
of  the  Osnadian  light  Drsgoons.  Fh>m  the 
men  of  the  regiment,  who  escaped  from  that 
line,  I  understand  they  were  not  ibrmed  at 
regular  extended  order,  but  in  chMtere  and 
inoonftision.  To  the  left  of  the  road  in  wfaieh 
the  nx-poonder  was  phiced,  and  parslM  to  it, 
ran  the  Biver  Thanes.  To  the  tight  and  Idt 
ol  the  road  was  a  remarkably  tUck  forest,  sad 
on  the  rig^t,  where  we  were  formed,  the  ground 
was  firee  from  bmshwood  for  sereral  hnndred 
yards,  where  caTalry  oodd  aet  to  adrantage- 
— Mj  positioa  at  this  time,  (being  ca  the  right 
of  the  2nd  Hne)  and  the  thicknen  of  the  for- 
est preduded  me  from  noticing  the  manner  in 
which  the  enemy  attacked  the  1st  Ona  The 
attack  oommenoed  about  two  hoorsafter  the 
order  was  given  to  form  np  across  the  road. 
I  heard  a  heavy  firing  of  musketry,  snd  shortly 
after  saw  omr  dragoons  retreatkig  togedier 
with  the  limber  of  the  six-poondeF— placed 
on  the  left  of  the  1st  Kne.  About  a  mfarate 
afterwards  I  observed  that  Hne  retreating  in 
eonfosion,  followed  doeely  by  the  enemy's 
cavshry,  who  were  gaDopfaig  down  the  road. 
That  portibn  of  the  Ist  Ifaie  which  had  escaped 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  retreated  behfaid  ^m  9d 
Ihie,  which  stood  ftst,  and  fired  an  iiregater 
volley  obliquing  to  the  right  and  left,  which 
appeared  to  check  the  enemy.  ThoHna  Imiv- 
ng  commenced  firing,  my  attentfoa  was  £- 
rected  to  that  part  of  the  enemy  moving  down 
dh*eotlyfnmyfimit  Hearing  the  fire  riaeken, 
I  turned  towsrds  the  Kne  and  found  myself 
remaining  with  three  aen  eommiiskmed  oft- 
oers  of  the  Grenadier  oempsMy*  Tha  ene- 
my's cavalry  bad  advanced  so  dose,  before 
the  reserve  could  oonunenoe  firing,  ttom  the 
number  of  trees,  that  before  a  Ihkd  round 
could  be  fired  <bey  broke  through  the  left» 
and  the  rest  not  behig  formed  m  a  manner  to 
repel  cavalry,  mar^  compiled  to  retreat  Hie 
number  of  the  regtment  aetvaOy  ki  the  fle:d 


were  olielleiMeaaat-oetonel,sis  captains,  mne 
1iettlenaal%  three  eosigosy  three  staT,  twentr- 
aSx  aeigljaat%  efghteea  oorporalw,  four  Ams- 
mers,  two  hvadredand  nhMty-aevea  rank  and 
file.  In  what  maaner  the  rest  of  ^  r^ 
men!  was  dfatributed  you  will  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  by  the  enclosed  statemeat 
signed  by  the  A^utant  of  the  regimeet  The 
number^  of  Indiana  we  had  hi  the  field  was 
8O0.  The  aaaiber  of  the  enesiy  I  cannot 
posMvslyailvm,  but  from  the  kiforaaatien  ob- 
ttlaad  from  iaditidvidauf  tte  regiment  takn 
prisoaen  on  that  4t^^  sad  wha  afterwards 
escaped,  the  nambo' could  aot  haw  been  less 
than  ifiO^  of  whidi  1,S00  er  1,M0  were 
escvahry  and  aMUBted  rMeaMtt.  The  number 
of  our  df ageeaa did  net eaeeed fiO.  Ovloss 
on  this  oeoasian  waa  three  sergeants,  aad  mae 
rank  and  ffle  kified,  aad  ttdity-siz  wooade^ 
that  of  tha  enemy,  fifteen  kfied^  and  from 
for^  to  fifty  wounded.  Hafteg  boea  thu 
for  particular  ki  alatiBg  everytklag  to  which 
I  waajm  eya  witness,  and  whick  haaaame  to 
B^  knowledji,  I  beg  leave  ta  rsBMrk  tkst, 
fiwm  tlie  wefi  known  character  of  tbe  rcg^ 
meat,  any  ohanvatleus  emanathigftom  theae 
whose  hiterest  it  Is  to  cast  a  dfepaot  or  kidkaet 
reflectiea  upon  its  coodoct^eannei  beiaoilred 
with  too  much  ^Kstntat. 

I  hava  the  honor  to  ba,  ftc, 
Rifaiaan  Bsuooc* 
LEeat->lst€ireBadiif«. 
Miifor  Mond,  Obnm'g.  M.  Batt  41at  BegH» 

lieutenant  Bufiock*^  letteiv  oeataiM  m 
Hm^caatnOiMm  «»«r  and  fiifi  a  vtodlca- 
oBttiiaAiir.  tfcm  of  the  troopa,  that 

we  trust  no  attempt  win  be  naida  for  te 
fitture  to  cast  onfidr  asperalons  on  ihmt  gal- 
hmtry.  Jamea  Is  somewhat  oontradietosy  so 
thiabead.  He  sqrs, lAsr  extoOuig the  bra- 
very of  the  Indkais,  «*had  the  man  of  the 
4lst  legfaaent  at  all  eauhited  the  Indams,  file 
flite  of  Uie  day  nAifiA  hare  been  changed,** 
aad  tket  tMs  was  not  an  knprobaUe  event,  he 
aSMuaes,  ftwn  the  Ameilcaa  GedesaTa  chin 
of  superior  bravery  Ibr  kis  treepa. 

How  does  tho  case  stsadf  ladi^re 
huadrednna  beat  fire  faandrad;  tl 
of  thetargerbody,  knowiag  H  would  be  i 
leas  to  deny  tkat  ha  had  the  aoperiority  ki 
numbere,  endeavon  to  ghw  o^tr  the  foot  by 
elaimiag  auperior  bravery,  oa  the  scare  of  his 
^ilrtgNfiire  handred  aot  hat  lag  been 
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bj  the  ftTe  hmtdred  men  ^  »ft4  aft  EngHrii 
writar  admits  his  okin,  «n  tb6  gro<i»d  thst^ 
as  the  AjBMrieanfl  v«pe  used  to  being  heatea, 
it  was  a  disgrace  Ibr  ^t  BHU^  tiM  to  boat 
thirty-ftre  Ameriotiia.  -fia  th4  vary  naxt 
page,  afW  this  intpataiioii  ontha  oandiiet  of 
the  troops^  JaoMS  writes: — ^The  oeamre 
passed  vpmi  Um  ri^  division  of  the  Oatia- 
dka  armj,  Wy  the  oomaundap-ia^hief^  was 
certainly  of  anparalieM  seyority;"  Now, 
how  ooaM  any  oensure  bo  too  aerore  for  aa- 
fitoadbiefls  ia  Oie  fieMf  The  ftiot  is,  James 
WIS  snziofas  to  hafo  a  out  alt  both  Prootor 
aad  8kt  George  Aroroat,  aads  la  oagbmess  to 
do  t^a,  be  ooAtradiotB  hiatal  three  times  in 
two  pages.  SoBieperaanshate'aiDOstaBlorv 
toiate  Hiode  of  ■aiinting  their  fineods  when 
in  a  diffioTiHy ,  and  James  is  one  of  theae  in- 
dirfdoiiSL  He  first  casts  an  impntatioii  on 
the  ooadnct  of  the  41at,  and  then,  aiudoas  to 
do  away  with  it,  aad  to  MSt  the  blame  opon 
Sir  George  or  General  Procter,  ha  finds  the 
fofiowing  excuse  for  them  :-^ 

^The  ardor  which,  m  Sir  G^eo^  himself 
tdmits,  and  erery  <mo  else  knowsi  had,  4ill 
the  iktal  5^  of «Octob«v  distingoished  the  41st 
regimeat,  affords  a  stvoag  belief  that  it  was 
not  cowardice  which  made  that  oorps  sub- 
BEKDBB  so  TAiCELT,  no  matter  to  what  superi- 
ority of  foroe.  The  privations  the  troops  had 
undergone,  and  the  marlLed  neglect  which 
had  been  shown  at  head-quarters  to  the  ro- 
preaeatatiODa  of  their  oommaader,  had  pro- 
bably possessed  (hem  with  an  idea  that  any 
chai^  woold  be  an  improvement  in  their 
oondtiioii." 

Jam€s  here  snbstitates  tM  etuurge  of 
treadiery  lor  cowardice,  and  leaves  the  re- 
giBient  no  altemattFe  but  to  be  impaled  on 
one  or  other  <^  the  hom»  of  the  dilemma  he 
has  provided.  From  this  careless  writing  of 
James,  and  firom  Sir  George  Provost's  haste 
to  condemn,  unheard.  General  Proctor,  Amer 
loan  writers  have  derived  nmch  benefit  It 
enables  Ingersol  to  speak  of  tho  "craven 
mood  of  the  soldiers,**  and  the  pusillanimous 
behaviour  of  the  General"  Not  satisfied, 
however,  with  these  hard  epithets,  Ingersol 
goes  stQl  further,  and  adds — '*  No  history  can 
deny  their  eharaeterisiic  courage,  but  British 
murderers  and  thieves  become  cowards  in  Ca- 
nada. To  save  themselves  they  laid  down 
h«n  arms  to  an  nrFSBioR  rosea  of  ra  w  troops^ 


while  thehr  ooitmiander  fied  in  the  first  mow 
meat  of  encounter."  Further  comment  is 
unnecessary  on  a  writer  who,  with  Harrison's 
admisnon  of  his  sdperiority  in  numbers  before 
himi,  vemtures,  unsupportod  by  a  iact,  or  even 
a  fietioa  on  the  parted  his  brother  historians, 
to  give  to  the  world  sodsringand  imbluahiag 
afiOlehood. 

We  feel  tempted,  In  imitation  of  contem- 
Chanoter  of  Teoum-  porary  writers,  to  make 
"^^  a  further  digression  in 

our  narrative,  in  order  to  place  before  the 
reader  the  character  of  Tecumseth  in  its  pro- ' 
per  light,  especially  as  no  words  can  be  found 
which  could  be  considered  too  strong  when 
applied  in  praise  of  this  noble  Indian. 

The  Indian  warrior  Tecumseth  was  m  the 
Ibrty-fourth  year  of  his  age  when  he  felL 
"  He  was  of  the  Shawanee  tribe ;  five  feet  ten 
inches  high,  and,  with  more  than  the  usual 
stoutness,  possessed  all  the  agility  and  perse- 
verance of  the  Indian  character.  His  carriage 
was  dignified;  his  eye  penetraUng;  and  his 
countenance,  even  in  death,  betrayed  the  in- 
dications of  a  lofty  spirit,  rather  than  of  the 
sterner  ca^t  Had  he  not  possessed  a  certain 
austerity  of  manners,  he  could  never  havo 
controlled  the  wayward  passionaof  those  who 
followed  him  to  the  battle.  He  was  of  a  silent 
habit,  but  when  his  eloquence  became  roused 
into  action  by  the  reiterated  encroachments 
of  the  Americans,  his  strong  intellect  could 
supply  him  with  a  flow  of  oratory,  that  en- 
abled  him,  as  he  governed  in  the  field,  so  to 
prescribe  in  the  counciL" 

Those  who  consider  that,  in  all  territorial 
questions,  the  ablest  diplomatists  of  the 
United  States  are  sent  to  negotiate  with  the 
Indians,  will  readily  appreciate  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  latter  in  the  death  of  their 
champion. 

*^  The  Indians,  in  general,  are  full  as  fond  as . 
other  savages  of  the  gaudy  decoration  of  their 
persons;  but  Tecumseth  was  an  exception. 
Clothes  and  other  valuable  articles  of  spoil  had 
often  been  his,  yet  he  invariably  wore  a  deer 
skin  coat  and  pantaloons.  He  had  firequently 
levied  subsidies  to  comparatively  a  large 
amount,  yet  he  preserved  little  or  nothing  for 
hunself.  It  was  not  wealth,  bu6  glory,  that 
was  Teoumse^'s  ruling  passion."  The  re- 
marks wiuch  now  follow^  must  be  taken 
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applicable  not  to  the  present  bat  to  a  past 
generation : — 

**  Fatal  daj,  when  a  Christian  people  first 
penetrated  the  forests,  to  teach  the  arts  of 
dyilization  to  the  poor  Indian  t  Till  then, 
water  had  been  his  only  beverage,  and  him- 
self and  his  race  possessed  all  the  Tigor  of 
hard  J  savages.  Now,  no  Indian  opens  his  lips 
to  the  stream  that  ripples  by  his  wigwam, 
while  he  has  a  rag  of  clothes  on  his  back, 
wherewith  to  purchase  ram ;  and  he  and  his 
squaw  and  his  children  wallow  through  the 
day  in  beastly  drunkenness.  Instead  of  the 
sturdy  warrior,  with  a  head  to  plan,  and  an 
arm  to  execute  vengeance  upon  the  oppress^ 
ors  of  his  country,  we  behold  the  puny  be- 
sotted wretch,  squatting  in  his  house,  ready 
to  barter  his  country,  his  children,  or  him- 
self^ for  a  few  gulps  of  that  deleterious  com- 
pound, which,  far  more  tiian  the  arms  of 
the  United  States,  is  hastening  to  extinguish 
all  traces  of  his  name  and  character.  Tecum- 
seth  himself,  in  early  life,  had  been  addicted 
to  intemperance,  but  no  sooner  did  his  judg- 
ment decide  against,  than  his  resolution  en- 
abled him  to  quit,  so  vile  a  habit  Beyond 
one  or  two  glares  of  wine  he  never  afterwards 
indulged." 

By  whom  are  the  savages  led?  was  the 
question,  for  many  years,  during  the  wars 
between  the  Americans  and  Indians.  The 
name  **TecumsehP  was  itself  a  host  on  the 
side  of  the  latter,  and  the  warrior  chief^  while 
he  signalized  himself  in  all,  came  off  victorious 
in  most,  of  the  many  actions  in  which  he  had 
ought  and  bled.  American  editors,  super- 
added to  a  national  dislike  to  the  Indians, 
have  some  special  reasons,  which  we  shall 
develope  presently,  for  blackening  the  char- 
acter of  Tecumseh.  They  say  that  he  neither 
gave  nor  accepted  quarter.  His  inveterate 
hatred  to  the  Americans,  considering  them, 
as  he  did,  to  have  robbod  his  foreikthers  of 
their  territory,  render  such  a  proceedmg,  in 
a  savage,  not  improbable.  European  history, 
even  of  modem  date,  inibrms  us  that  the 
civilized  soldier  can  go  into  battle  with  a 
similar  determination.  Mr.  Thomson  says  of 
Tecumseh,  that,  '*when  he  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition, accompanied  by  his  tribe,  he  would 
relinquish  to  them  the  spoil,  though  he  would 
never  yield  the  privilege  of  destroying  the 
victim,**  and  yet  it  was  from  an  American 


publication*  tiiat  we  extracted  the  account  of 
Tecmnseh's  killfaig  a  brother  chi^,  beeaose 
the  latter  wanted  to  massacre  an  Ameriean 
prisoner.  This  trait  in  Teomnseh'iB  character 
is  corroborated  by  all  the  British  offieers  who 
have  served  with  him. 

That  it  did  not  however  proceed  from  any 
good  will  towards  the  Americana,  was  made 
known,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  at  the 
taking  of  Detn^    After  the  surrender  of  the 
Ameriean    troops.    General   Brock   desired 
Tecmnseh  not  to  allow  tiie  Indians  under  him 
to  fll-treat  the  prisoners.  Teemnseh  promptihf 
replied,  ^  I  deq>ise  tiiem  too  much  to  meddle 
wHh  ^em."    Nor  is  there  a  nngle  art  of 
violence  charged  to  the  Indians  on  that  o^ 
easion.    As  a  proper  contrast   to  tUs  an 
Ameriean  writer,t  describing  a  batde  between 
General  Ja<^8on  and  ihe  Greek  IndiaoB,  in 
March  1814,  says,  **of  about  one  thousand 
Creeks,  only  ten  at  the  men  are  siq>po8ed  to 
hare  escaped  with  life,  sixteen  of  the  Greeks, 
who  had  hid  thems^ves,  were    killed  the 
morning  after  the  battle.**    The  American 
commander  said,  in  his  despatches  that  be 
was  determtMd  P>  eoBterminaU  the  tribe,  ••of 
course,"  proceeds  the  editor,  "no  quarter  was 
given  except  to  a  few  women  and  children.* 
Few  ofiScers  in  the  United  States  service 
were  so  able  to  command  in  the  fidd,  as  tiiis 
famed  Indian  Ghief    He  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  podtion,  and  not  only  knew,  bat 
couM  pohit  out,  the  localities  of  the  whole 
comitry  through  which  he  had  passed.    To 
what  extent  he  had  travelled  over  the  western 
part  of  the  American  continent  may  be  con- 
ceived from  the  well  known  feet,  that  he 
visited  the  Greek  Indians,  in  the  hopes  of 
prevailing  on  them  to  unite  with  their  northern 
brethren,  in  efforts  td^regain  their  country  as 
far  as  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.    His  fiwnKty  of 
communicating  the  information  he  had  ac- 
quired, was  thus  displayed  before  a  concourse 
of  spectators : — ^Previously  to  (General  Brock's 
crossing  over  the  Detroit,  he  asked  Tecumseh 
what  sort  of  a  country  he  should  have  to  pass 
through,  in  case  <tf  his*  proceeding  farther. 
Tecumseh  taking  a  roll  of  elm  bark,  and 
extending  it  on  the  ground  by  means  of  fbor 
stones,  drew  forth  his  scalping  knife,  and, 
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viHi  the  point,  pnamHj  sketched  upon  the 
bsrk  »  pkD  of  the  ooontry,  its  hills,  woods, 
nwmn^  nuMnofloa,  and  rotda,  a  plan  which  if  it 
was  not  as  neat  was  for  the  purpose  required 
foMj  as  intelligible  as  if  Arrowsmith  himself 
had  prepared  it  Pleased  with  this  unexpected 
talent  in  Tecumseh,  also  with  his  having,  by 
his  characteristic  boldness,  induced  the  In- 
diazia,  not  of  his  imme&te  party,  to  cross  the 
Detroit^  prior  to  the  embarkation   of  the 
xsgulars  and  militia,  Qeneral  Bro<^  as  so<»i 
as  the  business  was  oyer,  publicly  took  off  his 
sash,  and  placed  it  round  the  body  of  the 
duel    Tecumseh  recMTed  the  honor  with 
evident  gratification ;  but,  was  the  next  day, 
seen  without  his  sash.    Qeneral  Brock,  fear- 
ing something  had  di^leased   the  Indian, 
sent  his  interpreter  for  an  explanation.    The 
latter  soon  returned  with  an  account,  that 
Tecumseh,  not  wishing  to  wear  such  a  mark 
of  distinction,  when  an  older,  and,  as  he  said, 
an  aUer,  warrior  was  present,  had  transferred 
the aash  to  the  Wyandot  chief  Roundhead. 
Such  a  man  was  the  unlettered  '*  savage  ** 
Tecomseh,  such  a  man  it   was  on  whose 
mangled  remains  the  Eentuckians  exercised 
their  savage  propensities.    Ingersol  writes, 
**  when  his  (Tecumseh*s)  body  was  discovered 
afto*  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  hnoton  oi  he 
fOM  to  General  Harrison,  and  recognized  from 
oilier  Indians  among  the  slain,  by  pock  marks, 
and  a  leg  once  broken  and  set,  pieces  of  his 
skin  were  cut  off  by  some  of  the  Kentucky 
soldiers,  to  be  kept  by  thenu^    By  way  of 
excuse  Ingersol  adds, "  Indignities  to  the  dead 
are  common  to  every  field  of  battle.    Refined 
militaiy  men,  who  might  condenm  these  Ken- 
tacky  q>oils  as  barbarous  mementos,  would 
Mck  dties,  during  days  of  authorized  horrors 
and  licentiousness,  which  would  prove  that 
war  is  a  ferodous  departure  atbestfit>m  the 
laws  of  humanity."    One  writes,  on  the  sub- 
ject, after  describing  the  scalping  of  Tecumseh, 
and  the  cutting  of  his  skin  into  narrow  slips 
f<nr  razor  straps,  is  graceless  enough,  in  the 
next  breath,  to  lavish  encomiums  upon  the 
hwnanity  of  ^  the  Volunteers  of  Kentmky,^ 
These  are  his  \vords,  '*  History  can  record  to 
their  honor  that,  not  merely  professing  to  be 
Christian  people,  they  gave  a  high  example 
^  Christian  fyirtues.    For  evil  they  returned 
not  evil.    For  cruelty  they  returned  mercy 
and  protection.'*    James,  when  noticing  this 


paragraph,  observes,  ''had  we  taken  up  Dr. 
Smith's  book,  for  the  first  time,  we  should 
have  pronounced  this  an  excellent  piece  of 
irony."  We  have,  however,  produced  quite 
evidence  enough  to  show  that  whatever 
atrocities  the  Indians  might  have  committed, 
the  Americans,  as  participes  criminds^  should 
not  be  the  first  to  cast  stones. 
Before  returning  to  the  Niagara  firontier,  it 

sonen.  enter  on  the  subject  of 

the  treatment  of  prisoners,  especially  as  about 
this  time  a  question  arose  which  not  only  af- 
fected the  comfort,  but  was  of  grave  import 
to  the  lives,  of  many  persons  on  both  ddes. 
First,  however,  as  to  the  treatment  of  pri- 
soners. 

Could  the  statements  of  American  writers 
be  received,  the  impression  would  be  convey- 
ed, that,  in  losing  their  liberty,  the  captured 
British  took  leave,  at  the  same  time,  of  all  the 
privations  and  sufferings  inddent  to  a  state 
of  warfiure.  A  few  extracts  from  the  narrative 
of  one  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  battle  of 
the  Thames  will  show  how  &r  this  was  the 
case,  and  whether  more  credit  should  be  al- 
lowed to  American  daims  for  liberal  conduct 
towards  their  prisoners,  than  as  we  have  just 
shown,  in  Tecumseh's  instance,  they  are  en- 
titled to  when  claiming,  for  the  Kentucky 
volunteers,  the  character  of  setting  forth  a 
high  example  of  christian  virtues  and  magnan* 
imity  towiurds  the  dead. 

*'To  describe  the  fittigue  and  privations 
which  we  endured  during  our  tedious  journey 
would  require  time  and  space.  The  rainy 
season  had  ahready  set  in,  and  scarcely  a 
single  day  passed  by  without  odr  bdng 
literally  wet  to  the  skhu  Our  route  lay 
through  an  inhospitid>le  tra^  of  country, 
condsting  alternately  of  gloomy  forest  and 
extendve  savannah,  the  latter  often  intersected 
by  streams  fed  from  the  distant  mountains, 
and  swollen  by  the  increasing  rains. 

**  Many  of  the  officers  were  without  great 
coats,  having  been  plundered  of  nearly  every- 
thing, as  well  by  the  followers  of  the  division, 
as  by  the  enemy  themselves,  and  although 
we  had  a  change  of  linen  left,  during  the 
whole  journey  no  opportunity  was  afforded 
us  of  having  anything  washed,  so  that  in  a 
short  time  many  became  infected  with  vermin, 
which  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  our  calf* 
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mitieg.  After  mwenl  wedu  of  most  Mkm 
traveUing  ihroagh  this  dreaiy  T^^pm^  some 
few  tnces  of  ohrilizeAioB  and  ^MuJUmi  be- 
otme  perceptiUe,,  aad  we  fiiMiUy  beheld  the 
beoki  of  the  SoiotO|Overeomc^  «i  w^  maybe 
imagined,  with  the  odaoat  toinifwde  On  the 
opposite  shore  of  this  small  riyer  stsnds  the 
town  of  Chilicotbe^  the  tenalnatioii  of  our 
journey.*' 

So  ftr  it  wOl  be  obserred  tkit  no  extracffdi- 
nary  care  was  paid  to  the  comforts  or  eten 
necessaries  ti  the  prisoners,  but  a  darlcer 
scene  has  stiU  to  be  displayed. 

After  the  battle  of  Qneenston  twenty-three 
of  die  prisoners  were  recognised  aS  deserten 
and  British  bom  sobjects,  and  were  sent  to 
En^and,  by  the  commander-in-chief,  for  their 
trial  as  traitors.  The  American  goremment, 
faarfog  been  made  acquainted  with  the  &ct, 
instructed  General  Dearborn  to  put  an  equal 
number  of  British  soldiers  into  dose  confine- 
ment as  hostages  for  the  fnfety  of  the  former. 
In  consequence  of  this  measure,  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces  by  a  general  order  of 
October  27th,  1818,  procUumed  that  he  had 
receiyed  the  commands  of  the  Prince  Regent 
to  put  forty-six  American  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  into  dose  confinement, 
as  hostages  for  the  twenty  three  soldiers  con- 
fined by  the  American  goyemmeni 

General  Order,  Head  quarters,  Montreal — 
October  27th,  1818. 

His  Excellency  the  Goyemor  General  and 
Commander  of  the  Forces,  haying  transmitted 
to  His  Mi^jesty's  Goyemment  a  letter  ftom 
Mijor  General  Dearborn,  stating  that  the 
American  Commissary  of  Prisoners  in  London 
had  made  it  known  to  his  Goyemment,  that 
twenty-three  soldiers  of  the  Ist,  6th  and  18th 
^  Regiments  of  United  States  Iniantry,  made 
prisoners,  had  been  sent  to  England  and  held 
in  dose  confinement  as  British  subjects,  and 
that  Major  General  Dearborn  had  receiyed  in- 
structions firom  his  goyemment,  to  put  into 
close  confinement  twenty-three  British  sol- 
diers, to  be  kept  as  hostages  for  the  safii  ke^ 
ing  and  restoration  in  exchange  for  the  soldiers 
of  the  United  States,  who  had  been  sent  as 
aboye  stated  to  England ; — ^in  obedience  to 
which  instructions,  he  had  put  twenty-three 
British  soldiers  into  dose  confinement  to  be 
kept  as  hostages;  and  tiie  persons  referred  to 


in  Um^  GeMial  Deafben'a  lettar  being  i 

dieffs  sernng  in  the  Aamra 

prisoners  at  (^leenstoft,  who  h»i 

thoMebes  to  ha  Brittth  been 

wece  held  in  oimM^^  ia  Bng^and  tiMn  to  iH- 

de(«o  a  legal  ttJaL 

His  Kteettenoy  the  Oommander  of  Oe 
Foroes  has  raoeited  the  coontandsof  His 
Royal  Hljijlaiess  the  PrkMe'Regent,  tlneagh 
the  Right  Ho&oraMe  the  Sari  Battterst,  fie* 
cretMy  of  fState,  lo  lose  no  time  In  oommafll^ 
oating  «o  Major  GoiefalDeflk^om,  liiathehas 
transmitted  a  oepy  of  his  letter,  and  lAiaft  he  Is 
in  oonseqoenoe  histmcted,  ^stfaietly  to  stale 
to  M^jor  General  DeaifMms  that  Hte  Excel- 
leoey  has  feoei<9«d  the  oomnand  of  His  Boyil 
Highness  Che  Miioe  Regent,  fortfawidi  to  pal 
in  dose  ooofiteeoient,  ftrty«4riz.  Amerioan  o§l- 
osrs  and  iw^«ooBHiiiflsioned  oPeers,  to  beheRl 
as  hostages  fbt  the  side  ke^>higof  tlra  twenty, 
three  British  soldiers  stated  to  hsTo  betti  put 
in  dose  oottfinemeBt  by  order  of  the  Ameifean 
goTenoaMit 

And  he  is  at  the  same  time  to  apprize  him 
that  if  any  of  the  said  British  soldiers  shall 
suffer  death,  by  reason  that  the  soldiers  now 
under  confinement  in  England  haye  been 
found  guilty,  and  that  the  known  law,  not 
only  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  eyery  indepen- 
dent state  under  similar  drcumstanoes,  has 
been  in  consequence  executed,  he  has  been 
instructed  to  sdect  out  of  the  American  offi. 
cers  and  non-commissioned  officers  put  into 
confinement  as  many  as  double  the  number 
of  British  soldiers  who  shall  hare  been  so  un- 
warrantably put  to  death,  and  cause  such 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  to 
suffer  death  immediatdy. 

And  His  Excellency  is  fiirther  iostracted  te 
notify  to  lli||or  General  Dearborn  that  the 
oommanders  of  His  Mi|iesty  *s  armies,  and  fleets 
on  the  coast  of  America  haye  reoeiyed  in- 
structions to  prosecute  tiie  war  with  unniM* 
gated  seyerity  against  all  Cities,  Towns,  aid 
Villages  bdonging  to  the  United  States,  and 
against  the  hihabttants  thereof;  if  after  thte 
communication  shall  haye  been  duly  made  to 
Migor  G^eral  Dearborn,  and  a  reasonable 
time  giyen  for  ita  being  transmitted  to  the 
AmMican  goyemment,  that  goyemment  shall 
unhappily  not  be  deterred  from  putting  te 
death  any  of  the  soldiers  who  now  ai^  or  wba 
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ft  MM  M»r  from  Mi^^ 
iDeirboffiu 

Sacoltoncy  the  Oomttttndar  ef  tl» 
•ng  to  the  trocfs  the  eem* 
i  q£  His  Aoy»l  Hig^men,  the  Miiee 
Begvnt,  iaooofldeot  that  they  wUl  leel  sentt^ 
Mb»  of  the  paietitel  adieitede  whkh  HiaBeyia 
ESi^uieeB  haaeTiftoed  Ibr  the  ptoteottoii  of  the 
penon  end  henor  of  ^b»  BMsh  eoldier,  ihm 
gresaly  outrtged  in  oontoDpt  of  joetioe,  hu* 
mani^,  and  tbeLaw  of  NatienS|ia  the  penons 
of  twenty-three  aokUeis  plaeed  id  tioee  eon- 
fiiaexneiity  as  hostages  for  an  e<^  immber  of 
tnitars  who  had  been  gu^  el  the  haee  Mid 
orime  of  Raising  4h«Lr  panioidal 
I  agsiaat  thai  gaaoKgy  which  gave  them 
faitih^  and  who  hate  heen  deliveittd  over  ft>r 
legal  trial  to  the  just  b«s  of  their  oAnded 
wwwitfy. 

The  Biitffih  soldier  wiU  fod  this  uapdaeipled 
ODtnge,  added  to  the  gsUiag  Bisnits  and  «md 
barbaiities  that  are,  dailji  wantonly  inflicted 
on  many  of  his  unfortunate  comrades,  who 
have  fiiUea  into  the  enemy's  hands^asad- 
^tiooal  motayes  to  ezdto  hia  determined 
zesolation  never  to  resign  his  liberty  but  with 
Ins  life,  to  a  foe  so  regardless  of  aU  sense  of 
hoDor,  justice  and  the  rights  of  war. 

(Signed,)       SewAin  Batmm, 

Adj'iOeo. 
Sarly  in  December  the  commander  of  the 
fyncB  received  a  oemmunieation  fbom  lii^ 
Gen.  WilkiBsoQ,  by  Colonel  ICacomb,  of  the 
United  States  army,  bearing  a  fiag  of  troee, 
wtating  that  ^e  €k>vemmeat  of  the  United 
States  adhering  unalterably  to  the  principle 
and  purpose  declared  in  the  communicafion 
of  General  Dearborn  had,  by  way  of  reprisal, 
ordered  fMtysiJ:  Brki^  officers  into  cICBe 
confinement  On  receipt  of  this  communica- 
tion the  governor  ordered  all  American  officers 
ioitkaut  diHmctim^ronh  to  be  immediately 
placed  in  close  confinement,  and  in  pursuance 
of  this,  Cknerals  Chandler,  Winchester  and 
Winder  w^re  conveyed  from  their  quarters 
si  Beauport,  to  Quebee  for  confinement  At 
the  same  time  the  following  order  was 
issued: — 
General  Order,  A<^utant  Genend's  Office, 

12th  December,  1818. 
His  Excellency  the  Govemor-in-Chiel  and 


Ceanaander  of  libe  Foroes  has  to  announce  to 
the  troops  under  his  command,  that  he  has 
reeeived  a  commanieatioB  from  Mi^or  Gen« 
Wilkinson,  commending  a  divisioa  of  Jht  vnuf 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  order  if 
hsa  govemiaenlr  of  which  the  lowing  is 
saeztraets— ' 

«*The  Government  of  the  United  Stales 
adhering  unaUerahly  to  the  principle  and 
purpoee  cbchared  in  the  commuaicaliQn  Of 
General  Dearborn  to  you,  on  the  subject  of 
the  teranty-three  Americsn  soldiers,  prisonen 
of  war,  sent  to  Snghmd  to  be  tried  as  crimi- 
nals ;  and  the  oonfinement  of  a  Vkib  number 
of  British  sokfiers*  prisoners  of  war,  selected 
to  abide  the  ihto  of  the  former;  has  in  con- 
sequence of  the  st^  taken  by  the  British 
Government,  as  now  oommnnicated,  ordered 
forty-six  British  officers  into  dose  confine* 
meni,  and  that  they  will  not  be  discharged 
ftom  their  confinement  until  it  shaU  be  known 
that  the  forty-six  American  officers  and  non- 
commis8k>ned  officers  hi  question  are  no 
longer  confined.** 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  use  any  arga* 
ment  to  refbto  an  assumption  so  extravagant, 
unjust,  and  unprecedented,  as  to  deny  the 
right  of  a  fi^  nstkm  to  bring  to  legal  trial^ 
in  a  due  course  of  law,  her  own  nature!  bora 
subjects  tsken  in  the  actaal  CGmnussien  of  tha 
most  heinous  ofibnce  that  man  can  commit 
against  his  king,  his  country,  and  his  God ; 
that  of  raisfaig  his  parricidal  arm  against  bis 
allegiance  to  his  countrymen,  by  leaguing 
with  their  enemies;  a  crime  held  in  such 
abhorrence  by  every  civilized  nation  in 
KoTope,  that  suninuury  death  by  the  htw 
Martial  is  its  avowed  reward,  and  is  inflicted 
with  unrelenthig  severity  by  France,  the  ally 
of  the  United  States.  This  pretension  must 
appear  to  every  unprejudiced  and  upright 
mind  as  iniquitous  and  uqjust,  as  is  the  retails 
ation  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  adopted,  by  placing  in  dose  con« 
flnement  three  and  twenty  British  soldiers,  %b 
hostages  for  an  equal  number  of  infamoua 
wretohee,  the  unworthy  ofi^ring  ol  Great 
Britain,  who,  when  drawn  ihmi  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy,  solicited  to  be  suffered  to  expiato 
their  treason  by  turning  their  arms  against 
their  employers.  These  rebels  have  (widi 
the  contempt  thef  merit)  been  consigned  to^ 
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tiie  infiuny  and  pmiiBhment  that  await  them 
fitmi  the  just  laws  of  thefar  offended  oonntrj, 
while  the  Goyernment  of  the  United  States 
does  not  blosh  to  daim  theser  outcast  tn^ton 
as  their  own,  and  outrage  the  custom  of 
oiyilized  war,  in  the  persons  of  honourable 
men,  by  placing  them  on  a  par  with  rebels 
and  deserters. 

No  altematiTe  remains  to  the  commander 
of  the  forces,  in  the  discliarge  of  his  duty  to 
his  king,  his  country,  and  his  fellow  soldiers, 
but  to  order  all  the  American  offieerSipriaoners 
of  war,  without  ezoeptioa  of  rai^  to  be 
immediately  placed  in  dose  confinement  as 
hostages  for  the  forty-eiz  British  officers  so 
confined,  by  the  express  command  of  the 
supreme  authority  in  that  country,  until  the 
number  of  forty-six  be  completed,  oyer  and 
above  those  now  in  confinement 

His  Excellen<7^  dhrects  that  this  general 
order  together  with  ttiat  issued  on  the  2Tth 
of  October,  be  read  to  the  troops,  that  the 
British  soldier  may  be  sensible  of  the  terms  on 
which  America  has  determined  to  wage  this 
war;  confident  that  he  win  meet  them  with 
]nt)per  spirit  and  indignation;  for  should  he 
become  the  prisoner  of  a  foe  so  regardless 
of  those  laws,  which  for  ages  haye  goyemed 
dyilized  nations  in  war,  he  would  be  doomed 
to  a  rigorous  confinement,  and  that  only  pre- 
paratory to  a  more  sayage  scene. 

(Signed,)  Edwabd  Batmis, 

A4jt-Gen.  North  America. 
We  haye  purposely  italicised  the  words, 
without  diiUneUan  qf 
rofiib^  as  Ingersol  has  not 
aorupled,  in  his  obsenrations  on  this  affiur,  to 
endeayour  to  throw  a  false  colouring  oyer  it, 
and  to  haye  recourse  to  misrepresentation. 
He  writes,  "  when  England  took  her  position 
on  the  dogma  of  p&rpetuaZ  aUeffianoe,  Qens. 
Chandler,  Winder  and  Winchester,  Colonel 
Lewis  and  Miyor  Madison  were  prisoners  on 
parole  near  Quebec,  but  not  one  of  the 
superior  officers  was  seised  as  a  hostage.  A 
dogma  originally  applied  only  to  yassals,  neyer 
enforced  against  lords,  in  the  feudal  ages, 
from  whose  dark  codes  it  sprang,  England,  on 
the  ferodous  revival  of  it,  restricted  to  men 
in  humble  stations.  No  American  above  the 
grade  of  captain  was  confined.  In  the  first 
place  this  is  simply  untrue  as  the  three  gene- 
rals just  mentioned  were  removed  from  their 
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parole  at  BeaiqKfft  to  Quebec  for  eonflneiafliit 
Again,  as  to  the  degma  of  perpetual  aUeglaase, 
it  was.  not  the  vindication  of  this  dogoM 
whidi  Great  Britain  at  tiiis  time  dewed  is 
Msert,  but  the  r^t  of  punishing  deegtawi 
and  of  establishing  the  point  that  a  moe 
forsaking  of  the  British  flag  and  territoly  was 
not  suffident  to  absolve  firom  the  general  law 
of  allegiance,  at  from  the  military  and  naval 
codes  in  particular,  which,  in  common  with 
those  of  all  nations,  awarded  the  punishment 
of  death  to  deserters  from  either  serHoa. 

Ingersol  is  not  more  happy  when  he  cites 
Moreau,  Bemadotte,  and  Peszo  de  Borgo,  as 
cases  in  point  to  prove  that  frigitives  fioma 
country  may  hoD(GrablyJ<xn  in  wartee  agaiast 
thatState.  France  may  be  said  to  have  been 
afflicted  with  a  civil  war,  in  the  conductiDg 
of  which  both  parties  called  hi  alUes;  ba* 
even  during  those  unhappy  times  victims 
were  not  wanting,  and  Ney's  fote  tells  nmdi 
mere  ibrdbly  against  Ingersol's  position,  than 
Moreau,  Bemadotte,  and  Pono  de  Borgo  do 
lor  him. 

For  some  time  the  measures  of  tlie  respec- 
tive governments  were  carried  out  very  rigid- 
ly, and  many  hardships  w^re  suffered  by  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  this  attempt^  on  tlM 
part  of  the  United  States^  to  force  Great 
Britain  to  consent  tamdy  to  regard  the  deser- 
tion of  her  sddiers  and  saikus.  Hie  final 
settlement  of  this  afEair  did  not  take  place  tffl 
July  1814^  but  we  introduce  it  here  m  order 
to  dose  the  subject  The  whole  correspond- 
ence will  aooorduigly  be  found  in  our  notefl^^ 


•General  Order, 
Head  Quarteff,  Montreal, 

16U&  April,  1814 

His  Ezedlencj  the  Qovemor4ii-Chief  and  Goai- 
mander  of  the  Foroea,  annooncas  to  the  troopa 
under  his  comnuuid,  that  he  was  pleased  to  aaao- 
tion  and  confirm,  on  the  15th  inat,  artidea  of  a 
oonventton  entered  hilo  by  Ookmd  Baynaa, 
Adiotant-General  of  the  Forcea,  and  Brigaifiar- 
Oenaral  Wbder  of  the  army  of  the  United  Statea 
of  America,  for  the  mntoal  rdeaae  of  all  priaoneifl 
of  war,hostageaor  othera^with  the  exoeption  of  the 
forty-six  American  offioeia  and  non-commiaakNied 
ofBcera  placed  \n  doae  confinement  as  hoelagai, 
in  conformity  to  the  general  order  of  the  27th  of 
October  last,  in  retaliation  for  twenty-three 
British  addiera,  confined  by  the  Govemmeat  of 
the  United  Statea,  as  hoaiagea  for  twenty-three 
Britiah  bom  autjecta,  taken  from  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy,  and  aent  to  England  for  legal  trial. 

By  this  agreement  it  to  atipdated  that  aE 
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tmd  win  show  how  both  governments  gnuhi- 
ally  rrimzed  their  respeetiye  measures  of  reta> 
liatioDy  and  introdnoed  by  degrees  a  less  ter^ 
ribie  and  menacing  state  of  af&irs,  the 
tiireateBed  gibbet  being  removed  by  the  tadt 
retiFemeiit  of  both  belligerents  from  its  pro- 
posed erection. 
JamoB  has  been  very  severe  on  the  Ameri- 


cans for  the  treatmen  of  their  prisoners,  and 
after  enomerating  a  long  list  of  officers  who 
had  been  thrown  into  prison,  he  asks — "  Into 
what  prison  ?  Hie  Penitentiary,  along  with 
forty  convicts,  condemned  for  murder,  rape^ 
forgery,  coining,  burglary,  horse-stealing,  &cJ 
James  adds — "  Lest  the  reader  should  doubt 
this,  he  will  find  in  the  appendix  ftimished 


pnsoiiers  of  war  (the  above  mentioned  alone 
excepted)  shall  be  mntoally  exchanged,  and 
delivered  at  such  places  as  shall  be  agreed  on, 
vith  an  convenient  expeditioD,  and  shali  be  de- 
dared,  respectlvdj  and  severally,  to  be  released 
and  free  to  cany  arms,  and  serve  on  the  15^ 
day  of  May  next,  the  same  as  if  they  had  never 
been  pffiaoners  of  war :  and  it  has  been  further 
provided,  that  whatever  balance  shall  appear  on 
the  returns  of  prisoners  of  war,  respectively 
exchanged  or  given  up  on  parole,  by  either  party 
^mee  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  for  which  an  equivalent  has  not 
been  returned,  shall  be  withheld  from  all  military 
service,  until  exchanged. 

It  is  with'  proud  satisfkction  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces  feels  confident,  that  this 
provisional  clause  can  never  apply  to  the  army 
m  Canadi,  from  the  inunense  disparity  in  the 
namber  and  rank  of  the  prisoners,  it  has  restored 
to  the  enemy. 

An  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
soldiers,  being  prisoners  of  war,  who  are  not 
prevented  in  oonsequenoe  of  their  wounds,  are 
commanded  to  join  their  respective  corps  and 
slatioDS  on  the  15th  day  of  May  next,  and  to 
resume  their  uulitary  duties. 

(Signed,)  Edward  Bathxs, 

A^tant-QeneraL 

(General  Order, 
Head  Quarters,  Oomp  at  Ohambly. 
July  2nd,  1814. 

Several  officers  of  this  army  having  returned 
from  the  United  States,  where  they  had  been 
held  in  close  confinement  as  hostages,  and  having 
on  their  release  signed  a  conditional  parole  con- 
taining a  pledge  on  their  part,  to  return  to  their 
captivity  at  the  expiration  of  a  limited  period, 
unless  previously  exchanged:  His  Excellency 
the  Ck>vemor-in-Chief  and  Oommander  of  the 
Forces,  oonddering  such  parole  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  a  convention  for  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners  which  was  entered  into  by 
persons  duly  empowered  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Oovemment  of  the  Unlfed  States,  and  His 
Excellency  respectively,  and  has  already  been 
carried  into  complete  execution  on  his  part,  and 
has  also  been  in  part  executed  by  the  American 
Government, — is  pleased  to  declare  that  all  those 
officers,  whether  of  the  line  of  Militia  are  ab- 
solved from  their  parole,  under  and  by  virtue  of 
the  before  mentioned  convention :— that  they 
are  released  and  free  to  serve  as  if  they  had 
never  been  prisoners  of  war,  and  are  all  and 


severally  induded  in  the  general  order  of  the 
16th  of  April,  directing  all  prisoners  of  war  after 
the  16th  of  May  to  repdr  to  their  respective 
corps  and  stations,  and  to  resume  thdr  military 
duties. 

To  destroy  any  doubts  which  may  by  posability 
be  entertained  with  regard  to  the  complete  exe- 
cution of  the  convention  above  mentioned:  to 
sati^  the  nice  and  scrupulous  sendbih'ty  with 
which  a  British  sdldier  must  ever  view  and 
examine  an  act,  profSsssing  to  release  him  from 
aa  obligation  in  which  his  honour  is'implicated| 
and  to  remove  every  apprehension  from  the 
minds  of  those  who  may  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  general  order,His  Excellency  is  pleased 
to  authorise  the  oqmmunication  to  the  army 
under  his  command,of  the  prindpal  droumstances 
attending  the  commencement,  progress,  and  final 
condusion  ot  the  cctnvention  to  which  alludon 
has  above  been  made. 

At  the  solidtation  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  conveyed  in  a  letter  from  their 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  10th  of  March,  and 
not  less  induced  by  his  anxtous  dedre  to  dleviate 
the  unnecessary  severity  which  the  system  of 
retaliation  had  introduced  into  the  conduct  of 
this  war,  the  Oommander  of  the  Forces  did  not 
hedtate  in  acceding  to  a  proposd  which  seemed 
to  promise  the  attainment  (^an  object  so  dedrable. 
In  that  sphrit,  and  with  tnat  view.  His  Excellency 
consented  to  the  exchange  of  Brigadier-Cteneral 
Winder,  (a  hostage)  hi  consequence  of  that  officer 
haviuff  been  sdected  by  the  Preddent  of  the 
United  States  as  an  agent  vested  with  full  powers 
to  negotiate  fbr  an  exchange  of  prisoners  of 
war,  as  weU  hostages  as  others.  His  Exodleaoy 
was  also  pleased  to  nominate  Odooel  Baynes  as 
an  agent  vested  with  sbnilar  powers,  on  the  part 
of  the  British  army. 

The  negotiation  commenced  under  the  most 
favourable  auspices.  The  basis  asd  conditions 
of  tiie  convention  being  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  two  officers  above  mentioned,  it  was  agreed 
that  all  prisoners  of  war,  hostages  or  others 
(with  the  sole  exception  of  the  British  subjects 
^ken  from  the  ranks  of  tiie  enemy  and  sent  to 
England  for  legd  trial)  should  be  released  in  con- 
formity to  the  regulations  of  the  cartel,  General 
Winder  pledging  himself  that  his  government 
entertained  the  most  liberd  sentiments,  and  that 
the  great  disparity  of  prisoners,  both  with  respect 
to  rank  and  numbers,  which  the  United  States 
would  recdve  and  for  which  they  had  no  equiva- 
lent to  return,  should  be  withhdd  from  service 
on  parole,  untU  duly  exchanged* 

This  agreement  was  on  the  point  of  bdng 
ratified,  when  a  deq>ateh  from  the  American 
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hf  tho  kcepor  of  the  prison^  a  list  (tf  oonyicts, 
their  cnniGS  and  sentences.'*  Mr.  James  ac- 
tamllj  gires  on  appendix  showing  th«  names 
or  the  vBiioua  prisoners^  and\he  pai^hment 


awarded  to  tiMh  offetice.  Here  we  are  tempted 
to  digr^f^  for  a  moment  to  show  some  of  the 
advatitages  of  American  Uw^fbr  instance,  we 
find  that  for  killing  a  wi&  hy  shoodng  her, 


Secrctarj  of  State,  dated  Wasbhigtcm  the  28nd 
Miirch,  w^  rijceiYed  by  Brig.-Gen.  Winder,  and 
WM  TQrb&IIj  represented  by  him  to  convey  a 
positive  prokiibiUon  to  hb  consenting  to  the 
reltsag(^  of  tlid  twenty-three  British  solmers  held 
in  conEineiucnt  is  hostam  for  the  British  saljects 
sent  to  Engl  cm  d  for  trii3,  unless  it  was  stipulated 
ih&t  thi^y  nlm  should  be  releMed,  and  sent  to  the 
UDiUd  i^tfltcfl. 

This  proprjiition  was  instsntly  answered  by  a 
note  informing  BrigadieivCleneral  Winder,  that 
ts  a  DC7  bftsU  hf^  been  substitnled  by  the 
SecreUrj  of  State,  inadmissible  in  principle,  the 
u^gQtUtloii  WAS  in  consequenoe  at  an  end,  and 
thai  hid  puriLal  exchange  as  a  preliminary  mea- 
etir@  jrm  nXm  Toid,  and  of  no  effect  as  emanating 
from  an  act  which  had,  from  the  conduct  of  the 
pi^poaictg  party,  become  a  nullity. 

The  Introduction  of  this  new  pret^nsioa  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had 
arrei^t«d  the  proffress  of  the  negotiation,  when  a 
not©  from  Drig:adier General  Wmder  came  (No.8) 
which  waa  acceded  to  by  Colonel  Baynes  as  the 
ham  nf  a  oorirention  (No.  4.) 

To  iid4:t<rtuin  the  existence  of  the  power  of  final 
ratification  on  the  part  of  Brigadier  General  Win- 
der the  Oonfimander  dthe  Forces  was  pleased  to 
direct  Colons]  Baynes  to  address  to  that  officer 
Ihe  Dote  (No.  5)  and  although  the  answer  of  Bri- 
gadier Gi^cieTal  Winder,  as  eontained  in  note 
(No.  6)  did  not  completely  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  candor  piofessed  by  him,  and  manifested  by 
Hii  Excelkncj,  neverUieiess  the  (aii  construction 
of  it  ^as  luch  as  to  earry  to  his  mind  the  con- 
viction which  it  must  impress  on  STory  honour- 
able man  irho  persuses  ii,  that  Brigadier  General 
Winder  poA^iisMd  the  power  of  finally  ratifyuig 
any  n  e^  agrc^iment  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners, 
into  irLiich  ho  might  think  proper  to  enter. 

Ur.der  thk  Impression  the  Oonmiander  (^  the 
Force?  was  ploosed  to  declare  his  assent  to  the 
Immediate  r^^lease  and  exchange  of  Brigadier 
Genera]  WiOiler;  the  negotiation  for  tiie  exchaDge 
of  pmon^rs  fm  the  contracted  basis  imposed  br 
Bdgstdler  Gc!Deral  Winder,  was  recommenced, 
and  tho  conditions  being  arranged,  a  convention 
wad  concluded  on  the  15th  ApnlUut,  and  ratified 
bj  the  coutr^ting  parties. 

It  h  uuder  this  convention,  so  begun  and  ratl- 
edf  and  carriod  into  effect  according  to  the  tenor 
of  it^  with  promptitude  and  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  (i?  Ooroniaiider  of  the  Forces,  and  to  which 
no  objection  has  been  spedfted  by  the  American 
Govemmentt  in  any  of  their  oommuoicaUons  to 
Wm  E£C()lkHicj,  since  the  coodurion  of  it,  but 
which,  ou  iiw  contrary,  must  have  been  accepted, 
dnoe  it  hm  been  in  part  exeonted  by  that  Gov- 


four  years*  imprisoament  'm  deemed  anxp 
pmiishmentf  hot  that  for  stealing  a  titgm, 
a  horse,  ten  and  ib«r  yean;  ^nd  a  half  arw  n 
considered  too  severe  a  Gcuteiice ! 

James  oondndes  Iiis  oli^crvations  hy  r 
marking — ^^€leneral  SbeaSb  did  not  bebff 
thus  to  the  American  forces  who  surrvn^tti 
at  the  battle  of  Qneenetoo,  and  many  wIS  I 


emment,  that  His  Excellency ,  tho  ComnutnA 
of  the  Force%  has  been  pleased  thus  publicly 
absolve  aH  the  officers  and  others  who  har^  e 
cently  returned  from  the  ITmt^  States  fnuu 
parole  which  His  ExceUccc?  conc^iToa  so  b^  l 
consistent  with  the  terms  of  that  conTendost,  aa 
which  he  considers  to  bare  been  ex«ct<«tl  } 
lerfons  ignorant  of  its  exiBtence^  or  misc^tmt 
its^conditions. 

By  His  ExcelleQey^s  CommaDd^ 
Edward  Baynes  Adjt.  G«xieralt 

British  North  Am^rfca. 
Montreal,  lOth  April,  Ul-^ 


No.  1, 


Colonel  Baynes  has  communicated  to  Ills  I 
cellency  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  the  pm 
port  and  extent  of  the  alt^^mtiona  explained  I 
Brigadier  General  Winder  to  i^^ist,  between  tt 
instructions  oi  the  19th  March  addn.*^9<ed  to  hli 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  those  of  th^  ^^qj 
of  the  same  date  received  j^sterday^  and  tin 
the  omission  of  the  same  in  the  firvt  copy  m 
owing  to  an  error  in  transcrihin^  it. 

His  Excellency,  however,  on  refcr^itee  to  ll 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Stnte  of  the  til 
March,  addressed  to  hhn,  a,n  it  is  fiUte4  "  wU 
the  view,  and  in  the  ainceru  dcaire  to  restore  I 
the  mildest  practice  of  civilized  nation b  the  trig 
ment  of  prisoners  on  both  slides,"  and  aulhori 
ing  Brigadier  General  Winder^  on  the  part  t 
the  United  States  Governmatit,  to  condoil^  a 
arrangement  which  may  einbrace  the  exchait^ 
as  well  of  those  held  as  hostages,  a«  of  ot6 
prisoners;  atd  His  Excenoni^y  learning  frn 
that  officer  that  his  instructions  fullj  eomporte 
with  the  unqualified  tenor  ot  the  pr\>po«^  lAad 
in  the  Secretary  of  States'  letter  to  him^  did  efi 
hesitate  a  moment  in  accedit^i;  to  the  aimp 
menis  therein  suggested,  and  was  prepared  t 
waive  just  grounds  which  be  ^onceir^d  h^had  o 
complaint  against  the  GovcrumeJit  of  the  Uiiii«i 
States,  on  the  subject  of  the  ^vxchango  qS  piteoa 
ers  of  War,  in  the  hopes  of  prombtitig  an  si 
rangement  so  desirable  for  the  CAU&e  of  boisvij 
ty  and  the  honor  of  both  ^jutions ;  and  bm  I 
much  disappointed  to  find  bis  Ivope^  fruatr^ied  b 
the  introduction,  at  this  period  t>f  the  ti«gotk 
tion,  of  a  cUdm  so  totally  inadcDi^siblGt  that  ha 
the  Secretary  of  State's Htor  borne  th^  ^amt  dL 
tant  allusion  to  it,  Hit  Exeeileney  would  hav 
felt  himself,  as  he  now  does,  prohibited  frgm  pre 
ceeding  any  further  on  the  subjei^ 

The  British  view  the  conliiiement  of  tw«n^ 
three  soldiers  as  the  first  aet  of  a^grea^ioii  i  ft 
the  undoubted  right  whioh  eveif  Iree  nation  pm 
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gaxfiriaeA  thtt  this  mode  of  inourceftUng  Bri- 
tiflh  oOoers  should  be  re«liaed,  not  at  Ver- 
dan  m  France,  but  at  Kentucky  in  the  United 
Slates,  the  land  of  Ubertj."  We  find  tiie 
names  of  thirty  officers  who  were  crowded 
into  two  small  rooms,  little  larger  than  the 
common  cells  which  were  seTen  leet  by  l9ur. 
Comrnent  on  this  is  nnnecessary.  ^ 


■eises  of  investSgadng  aad'iniiMiag  the  crimes 
oommltted  by  her  own  natural  born  sutgebta,  in  a 
doe  eonrse  of  law,  Is  too  self^^ident  to  require  a 
comment,  nor  can  it,  by  any  distordon  o^  tenie, 
or  JnsUoe,  be  eonstmed  into  a  just  ground  tor 
tnaot  of  ikir  retaliation  exercised  on  twenty- 
tiiree  British  Soldiers :  the  ktter  are  character- 
ised  by  their  patriotism  and  loyalty,  the  former 
Btiffmatised  for  their  treason  and  rebellion. 

It  would  be  wasting  time  to  enter  into  any 
(brther  dlscusdon  on  this  subject  Oreat  Britain 
has  wecessftiMy  maintained  her  national  right, 
tmsoIUed  Ibr  twenty  years  agafaist  the  whole 
worid  oomMned ;  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Itisresenred  lor  the  United  States tostop  the 
eevse  of  Justice,  and  to  dictate  to  Enghmd  what 
procedure  she  shall  obserre  towards  her  own 
natural  bom  sul^jects,  in  her  own  oourts  of  dTll 
JidBcature  arrested  In  her  own  territorities  in 
commission  of  acts  of  treason  and  rebellion. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  as  the  ezchanffe  of 
prisoners  of  War  now  proposed  by  the  United 
States  no  longer  has  the  general  character  that 
was  at  first  proposed,  but  is  specifically  to  restore 
<lQOta  Ihr  quota,  it  becomes  on  thisground,  incum- 
Isat  on  the  part  of  the  British  QoTemment,  to 
demsnd  as  a  prsleadnary  step,  a  detsiled  state- 
SMBt  of  about  three  thousand  prisoners  of  war, 
of  whioh  the  third  were  of  the  United  SuteT 
fegslar  serrioe,  captured  hi  Canada  during  the 
fitst  Oasapaigs,  and  giren  up  In  good  ikith  to  the 
United  States^  wlio  at  that  period,  had  no  British 
prisoners. — and  as  all  subsequent  ezdianges  on 
Ike  part  of  the  United  States  have  been  acquit- 
tid  by  an  equlTaleot  number  of  prisoners  simul- 
tMieottsIy  exchanged,  it  Is  insisted  that  the 
American  Goremmeht  Is  bound  by  honor  and 
floodiklth  to  make  full  and  conq>lete  satis&otlott 
mrthe  above  debt,  hi  conformity  to  the  14th 
ariide  of  the  cartel,  befbre  she  can  in  justk^  re- 
lriD,or  ssk  an  equivalent  for  a  smgie  British 
primer  now  in  her  possession :  and  for  this  pur- 
pose returns  wQl  be  prepared,  not  only  of  the 
nsmber  of  prisoners  reminnlng  unexchanged  In 
the  possession  of  eitherpower,  out  of  those  gtren 
^htgood  fidthby  the  British  Goremment  to  the 
IUm  Stales,  and  fbr  whioh  no  rstum  hss  yet 
kasn  made,  or  satisiMttlon  oflbred ;  snd  as  it  ap- 
Mtts  fiKMu  the  doeoments  now  transmlted,  timt 
ihsCMted States  arenddlng  to  the  number  of  pris 
snaispiaoedfairestrahitas  Hostages,  Hki  Bxoel- 
kney  Is  left  no  ahematlvs,  and  Is  under  the  hn- 
psrioos  nsoemity  of  ordering  faito  dose  oonfine- 
meai,allthe  Americsn  oAeers  remaining  In  his 
possession,  not  heretofore  eonsklered  as  Hos- 


of  the  Beerolary  of  Stale 


B^fypn  entering  on  the  sab^ot  of  the  im- 
pression prodoced  on  the  centre  dirision,  by 
the  intdligenoe  of  the  disaster  which  had 
OTerwbelmed  the  right,  or  northern,  dirisioii, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  condude  the  operations 
which  were  now  undertaken,  under  Generals 
Wilkinson  and  Hampton,  in  the  Lo  ver  Pro- 
rince.    We  may,  however,  notice,  that  not> 


leavu  to  the  discretion  of  Brigadier^General  Win- 
der no  latitude  on  the  snfageet  of  the  twenty- 
three  British  soldiers  considered  by  Oreat  Britdn 
as  the  sole  ju8t<Mrigfai  of  thesystem<^  retaliation, 
the  further  prosecutian  of  this  negotUlioa,  for 
an  exchanee  of  prisoners,  must  be  unavailing,  as 
His  BxceUency,  although  prepared  to  waive  all 
minor  considerations,  as  to  meet  the  American 
Oovemment  on  a  fiiir  and  liberal  basis,  Is  at  the 
same  time  unaltembly  firm  in  his  determination 
not  to  compromise  In  the  dightest  degree,  that 
principle  of  instlce  and  equi^  upon  which  the 
measures  Of  his  Oovemment  have  been  framed. 
On  a  former  occadon,  Oolond  Baynes  commu- 
nicated to  Mijor  Mdville  that  if  the  prisoners  of 
war  In  Canada  were  not  exchanged  previous  to 
the  arrivd  of  the  transports  expected  early  in 
the  Spring,  It  wouM  become  a  necessary  measure 
to  relieve  the  Canadas  of  that  charge,  and  that 
^ey  would  be  sent  to  En^and;  and  on  the  open^ 
hig  of  the  river  navigation,  the  prisoners  now  at 
Montred  will  be  sent  to  Quebec  for  that  purpose. 
(Sgned)  BnwjLBn  BAvras, 

OoL,  snd  Ac||t.  Generd. 

Ko.i. 

Bi^iadler  Qenerd  Winder  hss  received  Odond 
Baynes*  note  of  tiiis  morning,  and  has  read  It 
with  dose  and  profound  attention,  not  without 
condderable  surprise  iknd  the  deepest  regret-^ 
smprise  because  it  seems  to  have  been  expected 
that  the  dOscussIons  depending  between  Ookmd 
Baynes  and  himself  were  in  tact  to  have  settled 
and  acQusted  a  prindpd  question  which  win  no 
doubt  occupy  the  Congress  at  Oottenburg— re- 
gret because  he  fears  that  the  benefldd  cons^ 
quences  which  wodd  result  Jfh>m  making  ex- 
changes, as  far  as  was  practicable  under  the 
powers  hdd  by  Oenevd  Wmder,  must  be  defisated 
by  persMng  hi  Reviews  hdd  out  by  the  note  of 
ddond  Baynes— exdianges  whfoh  would  restore 
to  liberty  so  many  bmve  and  honorable  men  of 
both  natioBS,  who  may  otherwise  Bnger  out  a 
tedious  protracted  oonfinesMnt,  final^  to  be  ter^ 
miaaled  by  an  ingforious  death,  and  which  bedde^ 
would  have  left  untouched  in  the  ftiHest  extenti 
the  pretensions  of  Oreat  Britafai,  on  the  qnesthm 
fircm  whence  the  system  of  relaHation  has  arisen* 

It  appears  to  Brigadier  Oenerd  Winder,  from 
the  note  of  Oolond  Baynes,  that  he  oonddered 
an  exchange  made  under  Ae  restriction  fan  Briga- 
<fier  Oenerd  ?nnder^s  power,  as  an  abandonment 
or  compromising  the  prindple  In  question  by  tha 
BrMdi  Oovemment.— Surely,  If  this  were  the 
ease,  ss  according  to  Brigadier  Oenerd  Winder's 
eoDoepilon  it  oerliinly  Is  not^  It  wodd  have  besa 
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withstanding  the  defeat  sustained  in  the  west, 
the  British  still  retained  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  Michilimacinac,  and  thereby  preserved 
their  influence,  to  a  very  material  degree,  oyer 
the  Indian  tribes  in  the  west 

General  Harrison  contemplated  the  reduc- 
tion of  this  post,  but  finding  the  season  &t 
advanced,  and    more   important  operations 


an  abandonment  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  if  this  restriction  had  not  ex- 
isted in  the  power,  and  would  have  been  an 
extent  of  power  which,  it  is  confideutly  believed, 
His  Excellency  did  not  expect  would  be  conferred 
on  the  occasion — nor  indeed  could  it  be  supposed 
that  a  power  to  treat  relative  to  the  acyustment 
of  this  principle  would  have  been  conferred  upon 
a  person  in  the  situation,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances which  Brigadier  General  Winder  was 
when  he  received  the  power. 

Brigadier  General  j  Winder  further  supposes 
that  His  Excellency  had  and  can  have,  in  the  o^ 
dinary  course  of  things,  no  power  to  settle  and 
adjust  this  question  unless  by  special  delegation, 
and  this  if  known  to  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted StateSi  would  have  drawn  from  them  a  cor- 
respondent delegation  of  power  with  a  view  to 
its  adjustment  / 

.  But  the  Government  of  the  United  States  were 
aware  that  His  Exoellency  possessed,  as  inciden- 
tal to  his  military  oonmiaod,  the  power  of  making 
exchanges  relative  to  the  prisoners  made  from 
and  hj  his  command,  which  did  not  compromit 
the  principle  of  the  British  Government  on  this 
point,  and  therefore  had  in  view  to  delate  a 
corresponding  power  to  Brigadier  General  mnderi 
as  it  is  considered  they  have  entirely  done. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  con- 
ceived that  a  relinquishment  of  the  twenty-three 
original  hostages  taken  by  them  would  be  com< 
promiting  the  principle  on  their  p^  and  declined 
to  give  a  power  to  this  extent--they,  on  the  con- 
trary, do  not  ask  a  release  of  the  twenty-three 
men  sent  to  England,  because  that  would  be  re- 
linquishing it  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment The  power  to  negotiate  upon  this  ques- 
tion, it  is  presumed,  has  been  delegated  to  the 
commissioners  about  to  assemble  at  Gottenburg. 

Bui  General  Winder  is  at  a  \om  to  perceive, 
that  because  he  does  not  possess  this  power  a 
negotiation  is  to  stop,  which  could  originally  only 
have  contemplated,  and  been  expected  to  con- 
template, the  exchange,  as  far  as  could  be  done 
without  broachhig  that  question.  And  the  letter 
of  the  Secretarv  of  State  to  His  Excellency,  of 
the  19th  March,  and  his  contemporaneous  in- 
structions to  Brigadier  General  Whider,  while 
they  look  to  the  largest  possible  exchange,  yet 
reserve,  and  express  to  do  so,  whole  and  entire, 
the  ri^ht  on  this  system  of  retaliation,  and  he 
most  smcerely  believes  his  propositioos  of  yester- 
day's date  entirely  attain  this  otijeot  to  boUk  par- 
ties. 

Brigadier  General  Wbder,  conscious  it  wookl 
b»  useless  to  submit  any  observation  on  the  other 
parts  of  Colonel  Baynes*  note,  as  he  believes 


behig  contemplated,  he  postponed  the  ■ 
ment,  espedallyas  he  argued  that  the  gan 
of  this  post,  cut  off  from  all  exterior  reeoa 
must  necessarily  falL  General  Hairiaoii  se 
however,  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  posal 
of  the  gav  risen  being  supplied  by  wa 
York,  or,  though  with  more  difficult j,  b] 
Ottawa  river.    All  his  diq>osable  forces 


them  completely  embraced  in  one  of  the  p 
sitions  of  his  note  of  yesterday,  entirely  coo 
able  to  Colonel  Baynes*  wi&es;  and  bet 
possessing  no  other  powers  or  instmctions 
those  ahready  communicated,  he  snppoees  it 
important,  at  the  present  moment,  to  ohvia] 
ofcjjections  to  proceed  in  the  negotiatloD,  i 
he  flatters  himself  the  foregoing  reoiarki 
have  a  tendency  to  effect,  and  which  onle 
can  effect,  would  be  time  uselessly  spent, 
result  could  flow  from  it 

Brigadier  General  Winder  submits  thei 
marks  in  a  spirit  of  unreserved  candor  am 
diality,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  moment  ;• 
flatters  hhnsel^  that,  viewed  by  Colonel  B 
with  the  same  spirit,  they  will  be  found  en 
to  strong  and  conclusive  weight 

(Signed)       Wm.  Wnmia, 

Brig.  Gen.  U.  &  j 

No.  8. 
Montreal,  April  11th,  18 

Brigadier-general  Winder  has  recei Ted  O 
Baynes^s  note  of  this  morning,  and  haa  r 
with  the  attention  which  the  subject  of  it  w 
culate  1  to  awaken,  and  however  much  ben 
that  he  is  not  able  to  accomplish  all  that  he  I 
and  wished,  yet  he  is  gratified  in  belicrini 
much  may  be  accomplished  in  strict  conforQ 
the  principles  upon  which  his  Excell^^nc^j 
hunself  bound  to  act  as  detailed  in  Col.  Ea 
note  of  to-day,  and  also  entirely  within  the  p 
and  instructions  which  Briffadier-general  M 
has  recaved  and  submitted  from  ms  Gov  err 
Colonel  Baynes*  note  states,  **that  the  cc 
ment  of  the  twenty-three  American  officer 
an  equal  number  of  non-commiadoncii  offie 
considered  as  the  first  stage  of  retaliation,  « 
part  of  the  British  Government,  and  wilJ  b 
severed  in  so  long  as  the  twenty-three  aol 
for  which  they  are  held  as  hostages,  are  k 
confinement,  and  cannot  be  affected  by  ai 
change  that  does  not  emancipate  the  tn 
three  British  soldiers.'* 

WhatBrig.-gen.  Winder  pr(^K)ees,  tberefi 
entire  conformity  to  this  principle  is,  that  Lb 
tish  oflBcers  put  into  confinement  in  reuU 
for  the  confinement  of  the  above  forty-stx 
rican  officers  and  non-comaiadoned  oUcft^ 
be  released  and  exchanged  to  such  an  est^ 
an  equivalent  value  of  American  (^cers  co^ 
in  retaliation  £or  them,  or  who  may  be  pm 
of  war,  other  than  the  above  forty-six,  ah 
released  and  exchanged. 

Brigadier-General  Winder,  in  his  nose  4 
9th,  made  his  proposUk>n  as  extcnsifeasii 
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tlNff«fore  mored  from  the  head  of  Lake  Erie 
ti>  BnffiOo,  wfaenee  they  were  fbrwarded  to  tiie 
ISlagan  district^  to  join  the  expedition  ooii* 
twnptoted  against  the  Lower  Phyvince,  and  in 
part  to  supply  the  detachments  which  had 
beenahreadj  drafted  from  that  district,and  con 
▼eyed  to  Sackett*s  Harbor  for  the  same  pnr- 


■Oowed,  bat  considered  at  the  same  time,  that  i( 
in  it!  whole  extent,  it  was  not  acceptable  to  hia 
SzeeOency  he  would  hold  himBelf  ready  to  em- 
brace any  modification  of  them,  which  might  be 
more  aooeptablei  and  withfai  Brigadier-general 
Winder's  power. 

This  proposition  appearing  to  Brigadier>genera] 
Winder  to  be  so  entirely  within  the  prindplei 
ooDtained  in  Col.  Baynes*  note,  he  feels  the  most 
sangnine  assorance  of  its  acceptance,  and,  withoat 
eneambering  it  with  anything  else,  he  hastens  to 
submit  it  withoat  deity. 

(Signed)       Wx.  Wihdxb, 

Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  Army. 


Na  4. 

Head  Qoarters,  Montreal, 
Adjutant  General's  Office, 

April  ISth,  1914. 

Oolonel  Baynes  has  to  acknowledge  Brigadier- 
general  Winder's  note  of  the  11th  instant,  and  is 
commanded  to  acquidnt  him,  that  the  commander 
of  the  forces  consents  to  an  exchange  of  hostages, 
and  all  others,  prisoners  of  war  in  conformity  to 
the  scale  of  the  cartel,  under  the  prerious  stipu- 
lated conditioos  recited  in  his  note,  yiz.— That 
the  twenty-three  British  soldiers  first  confined  as 
hostages,  and  the  forty-six  American  officers  and 
noorcommismoned  officers  confined  as  hostages, 
hi  retaliation  for  the  same,  remain  untouched 
and  be  not  included  in  the  present  proposed  ex- 
change. 

It  appearing  that  the  American  GoTemment 
assert  to  have  placed  serenty- seven  British  offic- 
ers in  confinement  as  hostages,  and  the  right  to 
retaliate  in  an  equal  number,  being  assumed  by 
the  conmiander  of  the  forces,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  place  thirty-one  American  officers  in 
dnular  restraint,  in  order  to  hold  seTeoty-seven 
to  restore  in  exchange ;  but  to  avoid  the  perform- 
ance  of  so  unpleasant  a  task,  it  is  proposed  that 
it  be  taken  for  granted  that  this  ,|nrtiier  act  of 
MtaHation  has  been  carried  hito  efTect,  and  that 
the  number  of  hostages  on  both  sides,  bong 
equal  in  number,  amounting  to  seventy-seven,  are 
declared  released  as  hostages,  and  placed  on  the 
footing  of  ordinary  prisoners  of  war,  to  be  ex- 
changed as  such,  in  conformity  to  the  cartd. 

That  this  measore  take  place  immediately  hi 
Quebec,  and  aith  the  least  poisible  delay  in  the 
United  States  and  Halifiuu 

The  ai^iange  oonteamlated,  is  to  inelnde  every 
indMioal  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  eenneoted 


American  F6Ucgr* 


It  had  been  the  settled  plan  of  the  American 
(Government  from  the 
oommencement  of  the 
war,  to  make  a  decisive  attack  on  the 
Lower  Province.  We  gatiier  this  from 
the  oorrespondenoe  between  the  oflficers  fai 
command,  and  the  bnreau  of  war  at  Washing, 
ton,  and  we  shall  proceed  to  show  how  this 


with  the  army  of  Bridsh  North  America,  oodft* 
mendng  firom  the  first  act  of  hostilities  on  either 
side,  exoepUng  only  twenty-three  British  soldiers, 
and  the  ferty-rix  American  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  to  be  reserved  as  hostages;  H 
being  forther  stipulated  that  the  last-mentioned 
forty-six  wUl  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  ordinary 
prisoners  of  war,  and  exchanged  as  such  when* 
ever  the  twenty-three  British  soldiers  are  so  re- 
leased or  delivered  over  for  exchange. 

The  details  contained  in  Brigadier-general 
Winder's  note  of  the  9th  instant  are  accepted  o^ 
as  forming  the  outlhie  for  a  mutual  arrangement 
for  carrying  the  exchange  into  effect 

(Signed)       Edward  Bathss, 

A^utant-general,  B.N.A. 


No.  6. 

Head  Quarters,  Montreal, 
Adjutant  General's  Office, 

April  12th,  1814. 

Oolonel  Baynes  has  to  acknowledge  Brigadier* 
general  Whider's  note  of  the  11th  mstant,  and  is 
commanded  to  acquaint  him,  that  the  commander 
of  the  forces  has  no  objection  to  the  principle 
upon  which  his  exchange  is  proposed  by  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  as  a  prelimmary  measure  to  his 
entering  upon  tiie  prcmosed  negotiation,  provided 
that  the  basis  upon  which  that  negotiation  is  to 
be  conducted,  is  in  its  principle  aomissible.  and 
holds  out  a  fair  and  a  reasonable  prospect  or  pro« 
during  the  desired  end. 

His  Excelleney  considered  the  proposal  as  stat- 
ed in  the  Secretary  of  State's  letter  of  19th  March 
as  comhiff  under  that  description,  and  the  accom- 
panying letter  of  instructions  of  the  same  date, 
comporting  with  the  same,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
grant  his  consent  to  the  proposed  exchange  ot 
Briffadier-general  Winder,  as  a  proper  pre- 
liminary measure;  but  a  subsequent  commu-' 
nication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States, 
being  received  by  Brigadier-general  YHnder,  and 
represented  by  him  to  have  been  introduced  into 
the  first  instructions,  alterations. in  themselves 
inadmissible  in  principle,  and  that  the  some  had 
been  omitted  by  error  in  transcribing  the  first 
copy,  and  wer^  therefore  to  be  coiuidered  as 
fbrming  the  text  and  spirit  of  the  proposition. 
The  eommsnder  of  the  forces  considered  himsetf 
absolved  from  his  assent  to  a  document  which 
had,  tnm.  the  act  of  the  proposing  party,  become 
annllitj;  and  thereby  cancelling  whatever  might 
have  emanated  firom  it^  and  that  he  was  atlib^ty 
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determmation  was  earned  08t-<-tiM  fbree  em< 
plojcMi^  the  fate  which  attended  the  attempt* 
imd  the  cavige8  which  hd  to  the  entire  failure 
of  a  scheme,  deliberately  planned,  longcheriBh- 
ed  as  one  of  the  certain  means  of  redadng 
the  Oanadai^  and  undertaken  with  eTery 
ficconapanlment  of  force,  tiiat  it  was  in  the 
poorer  of  the  Americiji  Government  to  im- 
part to  it 


to  rerort  to  the  alt«rnatiTe  snggeeted  in  the  Se- 
cretary of  State's  first  teUer,  and  reject  the  pro- 
posal in  ioto. 

QolouBl  B^yoea  U  directed  to  inform  Brigadier 
Qeaeral  Wiuder,  that  it  is  not  Hia  £xcellency'a 
inteattou  to  aanction  any  partial  exchange,  exoept 
for  the  expreia  purpoee  stated  in  the  Secretary 
of  State'B  letter,  with  irhlch  he  thinks  it  highly 
eipcdJoat  aiid  proper  to  comply,  but  he  must  re- 
quire from  that  oflQcer  a  most  direct  and  un- 
equiroca]  assurance,  that  ho  ia  authorized  to  treat 
and  r&lify^  xeitKoftU  further  reeerv<Uionf  on  the 
part  of  his  government^  a  negotiation  on  the  prin- 
dpiea  stated  m  GqIodcI  Bajnet*  note  of  the  11th 
and  12th,  and  in  Genera]  Winder*0  note  of  the 
11th  Inatant — m  which  case  hia  exchange  will  be 
deckred  f  uU  oad  oomplete. 

Brigadier  General  Winder  will  exeose  this 
demand  which  baa  become  necessary  from  the 
doubts  which  he  bfta  himsdf  created,  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  restriction  recently 
placed  upon  him  by  hia  government. 

(SIgDed,)       Edwaed  Bathis, 

Adjt.Qen.B.  JX.JL 


It  had  been  decided  that  the  attad 
ba  made  fhKn  two  poMi^  from  I 
Wider  GMfial  Hampton,  with  perh 
moot  efficient  diTiaioo  tl»t  had  as  74 
the  field  durhig  the  war;  and  from  tl 
under  the  iomiecyate  direction  of  t] 
mander-in  chief;  General  Wtikinaon. 


stons,  and  enable  Oolonei  Bayuee  aod 
upon  the  acyustment  of  Buigadier  General^ 
exchange,  to  proceed  without  delay  tc 
rangement. 

(Signed,)  WilWi 

Brig.  Gen.,  IT.  fl 


Ko.  S, 

Honlifial,  April  18th,  1814. 

Brigadier  General  Wiudor  rery  much  regrets 
that  he  should  bare  failed  in  communicating  to 
Colonel  Bajues  m  the  laat  interriew,  the  extent 
of  the  pow^fs  communicated  to  him  with  requisite 
precidoii. 

It  WM  tho  inUmtlon  of  Brigadier  General 
Whider  to  have  stated,  thai  his  powen  extended 
without  reatrictlouf  to  propose  and  agree  to  an 
exchange  of  all  Britisb  Friaoners  of  War  taken 
from  the  command  of  Sir  George  PrcTost,  except 
the  twentj -three  men  put  into  confinement  in 
retaliuiion  for  the  twenty^tbree  men  sent  to 
Eogland,  to  which  extent  he  now  assures  Oolong 
Bayii^s  his  powera  extend,  embracing  all  the 
subjects  contained  lo  Oolonei  Baynes'  notes  of 
thellth  and  13th,  and  Brigadier  Geneial  Winder's 
of  the  llth, 

Aa  it  WAS  not  the  intention  of  Brigadier  General 
Winder  that  hia  Excellonc;  should  naere  the  least 
question  as  to  the  eiteni  of  his  powers,  beosmwt 
but  feel  mortified,  ihmt  an  idsaabcdM  hare  been 
eniertaJncd  for  a  moment  that  he  inlended  to 
render  them  iu  the  least  dugrea  donbtftil,  and  he 
truAB  ihli  aTowal  wUl  remonro  aft  moh  impras* 


General  Order,  A^utant  GeneraTa  Office, 

Head  Quartenn  Moatn 

July  18th, 

IDs  Excelleney  the  Commander  of  the 
announcee  to  the  troops  under  hb  oommai 
baring  at  the  iuTitatioa  of  the  American  1 
ment,  deputed  Colonel  Baynea,  Adjutant  ( 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Brenton,  Prorindi 
de-camp,  to  meet  on  Thmeday  last  at  Cba 
Colonel  Lear,  late  Consul  Geaerai  of  the 
States  at  Algiers— for  the  purpose  of  recc 
ing  the  conTcntion  for  the  exdiange  of  pi 
which  had  been  entered  into  on  the 
April  last,  between  OoioDel  Baynea  and  Br 
General  Winder;  and  of  removing  whate 
jections  might  be  made  to  the  due  ei^ 
of  it:— and  the  said  meeting  having  tak^[ 
accordingly,  aU  djeotiona  to  the  said  com 
were  then,  and  there,  oompltslclj  remoTec 
the  same  was,  on  the  16th  uLetant^  Mly  tc 
nitirely  ratified  by  Colonel  Lear,  on  the  ] 
the  United  States ;  (he  harlDg  full  power  f 
purpose)  with  a  supplementary^  d^use,  bj 
the  twenty-three  British  aoMiera^  mid  the 
six  American  officers,  th^^  hostage  menlio 
the  first  article  of  the  mid  eonrentiot],  1 
cUured  to  be  included  in  that  conTCDCioDf  s 
to  be  released  and  exchanged,  in  t >  Mmi 
ner  as  other  prisoners  of  Wir,  mentlofied 
same  articles,  notwithstanding  the  except 
them  therein  conteined  ;^and  His  EiceJlf 
pleased  hereby  to  direct  that  this  Gcnenii 
be  oon^dered  in  explanation  and  con&rmtc 
the  asid  General  Orders  fnnod  on  Uie  Ict 
2nd  July,  1814. 

Kdwiad  Batkis, 
A<^t.  G<n.i 


^1 #  ■»  

That  aU  perseos  are  equal  in  the  ej€9  c 
Lsw— or elae how  oomesitthen  ''the  lo 
purse"  genarsUy  wins? 

That  the  law  reoognlseg  no  diatinctioab^ 
rich  and  poor ;  when  a  rich  ni&n  csn  dhw 
wife  by  paying  a  ooupie  of  thousfind  povndi 
a  poor  sum  eamot  ootaln  a  dtToroa  «iAo«^  I 
toOiaworidiaQaal 
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MARCH. 

There  1b  »  rtir  abroad  in  earth  and  sky. 
The  bo^  olouds,  now  mnddtiiiff  cow  diapenlng, 
Seem  with  the  windy  meeeengers  oonrening. 
The  landscape  Sb  alive;  the  shadows  fly. 
Coursed  o'er  the  uplands  by  the  hunter  breeie; 
The  shifting  lights  are  coloured  to  the  ^e. 
Clothing  with  ai»parent  warmth  the  scenery* 

AocoBoiMG  to  the  ftrtifldal  snb-diTision  of  the 
year,  the  Month  of  March  should  mark  the 
departure  of  whiter  and  the  opening  of  spring. 
With  this  month,  **the  mossy  banks,  bahny  airs, 
Toiees  of  birds,  and  eariy  and  dehdons  flowers,** 
10  gcapbieaOy  described  by  poets,  should  approach 
to  gladden  as.  In  our  Canadian  climate,  however, 
this  month  can  only  be  viewed  as  a  season  of 
promise,  and  the  most  superficial  observer  of  the 
agii8,that  are  ^^abroad  in  earth  and  sky,"  must  find 
evidences  to  convict  the  poets,  who  have  indulged 
in  these  rhapsodies  on  the  beantiee  of  this  month, 
of  selMdnaion. 

The  ^wing  pictures  of  mildness  and  beauty 
wludi  these  same  poets  have  expended  on  Feb- 
niaiy  and  March  will  be  found,  when  applied  to 
oar  climate,  almost  an  exaggeration  if  applied  to 
lay,  and  Thomsons^s  lines,  when  he  apostrophises 
firing,  are  much  more  descriptive  of  the  smishine 
of  the  end  of  May. 

Along  these  blnshing  borders  bright  with  dew. 
And  hi  yon  mingled  wilderness  of  flowers, 
Tair-haiided  spring  unbosoms  every  graoe^ 
Throws  out  the  snow-drop  and  the  croons  firsts 
The  daisy,  primro•^  violet  darkly  blue, 
And  polyaothus  of  unnnmbered  dyes> 

Tbese  Knot  of  the  poet  contrast  very  unfiivor- 
ibly  with  the  stem  realities  of  a  month  which  but 
too  often  borrows  keen  fronts,  with  equally  sudden 
floods^  from  winter.  The  truth  is  that  poets  have 
«ither  seen,  in  **  Fancy^s  glass,**  these  pictures, 
or  have  draw,  in  insphration  when  tailing  the 
ddights  of  an  Italian  spring. 

Beneath  the  sunny  sky  of  Italy,  the  opening 
leaaon  of  the  year  presents  such  defights  in 
temperate  breeses,  bright  blue  skieS|  delicately 
perfomed  flowers,  lacking  the  overpowering  odour 
imparted  by  the  heats  of  June,  as  warrant  the 
most  brightly  thited  description,  but  with  us  the 
winds  of  March,  which  come  careering  over  our 
fields,  are  suggestive  of  hope  rather  than  of 
teiBation,  and  tho*  to  the  idle,  the  unobservant, 
tod  the  unthinking,  the  genorai  fiice  of  nature 
ieems  unchanged,  yet  to  the  eye  that  **  can  see 
Othello*s  visage  in  his  mhid**  there  lurks  the 
promise  of  beauty  and  brightness,  covered  indeed 
l>«t  not  entirely  unobservable.  In  this  month, 
too,  the  earth  first  becomes  soft  and  tractable, 
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and  yields  to  the  kind  constraint  that  calls  upon 
it  to  teem  with  new  life,  that  it  may  receive  faito 
its  bosom  the  germs  of  that  creation  which,  bom 
with  the  spring,  shall  run  its  race  rejoicing  into 
the  lap  of  summer,  and  yield  up  its  sweet  breath, 
a  willing  Incense,  at  the  shrine  of  nature. 

Howitt,  in  his  book  of  the  seasons,  draws  a 
much  more  trathftd  picture,  but  even  his  descrip- 
tion, though  strictly  suitable  to  an  Bnglish,  is 
somewhat  overdrawn  when  applied  to  our,  climate. 

'*  March  is  a  rade,  and  sometimee  boisterous 
month,  possessing  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
winter,  yet  awakening  sensations  more  delicious 
than  the  two  following  spring  months,  for  it  gives 
us  the  first  announcement  and  taste  ot  spring. 
What  can  equal  the  delight  of  our  hearts  at  the 
very  first  glimpse  of  spring— the  first  springing 
of  buds  and  green  herbs?  It  is  Uke  a  new  life 
infused  mto  our  bosoms.  A  spirit  of  tenderness. 
A  hurst  of  freshness  and  luxury  of  feeling  possesses 
us;  and  though  fifty  springs  have  broken  upon 
us,  their  joy,  unlike  many  joys  of  time,  is  not  an 
atom  impah*ed.** 

This  last  observation  of  Howitt*s  is  strietiy 
trae;  each  successive  spring  sees  the  bver  of 
nature,  who  studies  the  great  book  which  it 
unfolds  to  his  enquiring  eye,  discovering  new 
beauties,  and  the  more  curious  his  enquiry,  tho 
more  certain  is  he  to  find  new  force  and  fitness 
in  some  of  the  most  remarkable  expressions  which 
Scripture  contains. 

We  know  not  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the 
Mowing  passage,  the  reader  wOl,  however  find 
it  beautifully  applicable  :— 

**  Heno#\he  beauty  of  the  idea  of  the  resurrec- 
tion as  typified  in  the  quickening  seed,  and  of  onr 
risen  Saviour  as  the  first-firuits  of  them  that  slept. 
It  was  with  this  transformation  in  his  mind — inci- 
dent to  the  vital  processes  of  vegetable  life  occur* 
rine  on  each  returning  spring^tbat  the  Apostie 
exclaimed,  when  writhig  to  Corinth— "  That 
which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened,  except  it 
die ;  and  that  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not 
that  which  shall  be,  but  bare  grain ;  but  Qod 
giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  Him,  and  to 
every  seed  its  own  body.  So  also  is  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  It  is  sown  in  corraption ;  It 
is  raised  in  incorraption ;  it  is  sown  in  dishonour ; 
it  is  raised  in  glory ;  it  is  sown  in  weakness ;  it  is 
raised  in  power;  it  is  sown  a  natural  body ;  it  is 
raised  a  spiritual  body.**  This  is  not  the  mere 
language  of  fkncifhl  illustration,  but  an  argument 
derived  from  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  lowec 
forms  of  life,  to  demonstrate  that  new  springtime 
and  future  harvest,  anticipated  by  the  believer  as 
a  change,  to  which  the  death  of  the  natural  body 
is  as  essential  as  the  change  that  takes  place  oa 
the  quickening  seed, — which,  except  it  die,  can« 
not  spring  up  and  partake  in  the  annual  resur* 
rection  of  the  opening  year.  ^  , 
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FRfiDfiUGTON,  N£W  BBUKSWXCK. 

Tsn  i8  beftdiiatrteifl  of  the  thriTing  proTisoe  of 
New  BroDBwick— a  neat,  clean,  and  healthy  look- 
ing town  on  the  western  hank  of  the  St  John 
rirer,  some  eighty  milee  inland.  Till  1846,  it 
was  only  known  in  onr  geographical  charts  and 
maps  as  a  town ;  bat  on  the  designation  of  Bishop 
Medley,  the  first  diocesan  of  the  proTince,  Her 
Miyesty  the  Queen  was  pleased  to  call  it  the  Citt 
or  Frsdericton,  whereupon  the  act  of  incorpo- 
ration was  obtained  at  the  following  session  of 
Parliament,  and  since  that  year  it  has  been  go- 
Temed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commocalty. 
It  is  at  least  an  ecclesiastical  city,  being  the  seat 
of  the  bishop,  and  now  ornamented  by  one  of  the 
▼ery  handsomest  of  our  colonial  cathedrals. 

It  is  also  the  seat'of  goTemment,  and  hence  of 
the  gOTernor  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  the 
officers  of  the  crown ;  and  as  a  pUce  of  com- 
merce it  is  thriving.  The  leading  characteristic 
of  its  merchants  is  hospitality — with  an  instinc- 
tire  pride  (common  on  this  continent)  in  the 
growing  prosperity  of  their  young  city.  This  is 
natural,  for  our  merchants  are  the  architects  of 
oar  cities.  The  merchant  makes  the  oity — the 
dty  does  not  make  him. 

During  the  session  of  Parliament,  the  Freder- 
jotonians,  enjoy  themseWes  by  partying,  balling, 
sleigh  driving^  &o.,  and  their  ambition  seems  to 
be  wild  while  competing  the  honor  of  excelling 
each  other  in  acts  of  attention  to  the  M.  P.s  and 
the  HoHOBABLKS  who,  for  two  or  three  months 
each  year  assemble  in  their  goodly  oity  to  trana- 
act  the  business  of  the  country. 

In  and  aroond  the  city  of  Frederic^  are  some 
▼ery  fine  public  and  prirate  buildings  and  real- 
denoes ; — of  the  fonner  we  may  mention  the 
English  Cathedral  and  St.  Annexe  Chapel,  both  built 
according  to  the  most  approved  plans  of  modem 
eoofesia^ical  architecture.  The  Methodist  chapel, 
recently  re-bollt  after  a  conflagration,  is  a  very 
handsome  structure.  Eing*s  College,sittiog  on  the 
hill  side,  looks  down  from  Parnassus  upon  the 
grovelling  money  grubs  who  are  rafiing  and 
hewing  and  stream  driving  below,  with  a  tort  of 
Bterary  fit>wn,  as  though  it  would  say,  *^Send 
your  sons,  with  caps  and  gowns,  up  hither.** 

Of  the  piivvte  residences^  we  hare  notieed 
with  peculiar  delight  that  of  the  Honorable  Judge 
WUmot,  that  of  the  Honorable  Judge  Street,  and 
the  cottage  of  the  Lord  Bishop,  both  of  the  latter 
beastilaUy^itiiated  on  the  ridge  of  hiUs  that  runs 
along  the  S.  S.  W.  of  the  city,  and  seeming  like 
one  of  nature^s  protections  and  best  bulwarks.  The 
brow  of  the  aforesaid  hill  Is  calculated  to  afford 


building  accommodation  for  the  retiring  : 
chants  of  a  dty  as  large  as  New  Tork. 
the  busbess  of  Frederioton  increases,  the  ealy 
will  force  its  way  up  to  the  loot  of  the  moontaiB, 
which  will  be  the  case  within  half  a  century,  and 
Fredericton  will  then  be  one  of  the  handaomert 
dties  in  the  British  colonies. 

Three  of  the  judges  of  the  SupresM  Goort 
reside  here ;  two  of  whom  are  natives  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  one  an  Knglishman  by  birth  uid  |ifo- 
(essional  education. 

Of  the  former  two,  one  seems  rather  a  yov^ 
man,  though  his  face  indicates  dose  appUcmlieB 
and  the  juvenile  wrinkle — aeoompanaed  bj  otiiar 
traces  of  thought,  gives  proof  abundant  thjii  Mc 
Justice  Wilmot  is  no  idler. 

This  gentleman  is  a  tall,  thin,  handsome  man, 
quick  iu  his  gait,  with  a  very  intelligent 
don  of  face  and  a  brilliant  intellect 
through  a  very  dark  and  piercing  eye.  He  ia  a 
most  benevolent  man,  full  of  large  hearted  gene- 
rosity, and  has  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  boma  the 
reputation  of  being  a  decidedly  pious  man.  His 
history  as  a  politician  is  almost  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  either  imperid  or  colonid  legiaU- 
tion.  At  nineteen  he  was  elected  by  a  show  of 
hands  to  represent  his  native  county  (Sonbiiry) 
in  the  Pariiament  of  New  Brunswick.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-two  he  was  one  of  a  diplonyitic  depn* 
tation  sent  home  to  negotiate  with  the  Downing* 
Street  authorities,  a  question  affecting  our  later- 
nationd  commerce  with  the  acyoining  repabGc, 
and  the  youthful  appearance  of  the  yoong  £ple- 
matist  surprised  some  of  the  imperid  gentlemea 
with  oAdd  wigs  and  gowns  in  Loadoa ;  but  his 
brilliant  Intellect,  his  thcrongh  coBprehendon  ef 
the  great  questkms  involved  In  the  rektioiii  of 
the  colonies  to  the  United  States,  surprised  thcai 
far  more ;  and  the  late  Lord  Glenelg  took  eoch  a 
fancy  to  the  juvenile  politician,  that  he  reoomp 
mended  the  government  to  give  him  the  ibst 
dtuation  under  the  crown  that  was  worth  hie  ae- 
ceptanoe.  It  is  a  pity  he  has  retired  from  poblio 
life,  as  the  country  needs  his  talents,  yet  he  la  ai^ 
honor  and  an  ornament  to  the  British  bench. 

In  point  of  enndament  the  Judges  of  the  Pi^ 
viace  of  New  Brunswick  are  not  as  well  off  a* 
those  in  Canada,  whilst  U&ey  have  fullj  as  wadi 
to  do. 

The  pariiameDt  bdldlngp  are  veiy  ^nHnrffii^ 
and  constructed  dUmodt  of  the  Tosoato  bonsai,; 
but  made  of  wood  and  stone  Instead  of  btich. 
Attached  to  the  parliament  houses  la  a  vei^ 
excellent  library,  over  which  a  most  obHgii^  little 
man  preddes,  who  seems  fond  of  a  cha|  milfe  a 
stranger,  and  as  fond  of  a  pineh ;  biU  ^  l|^ 
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«lMa  And  a  hospitable  amiffer,  not  Uke  lOMe 
vbo  aomedoieB  almost  dost  jonr  ejes  with  tke 
mmM,  and  then  tbrust  their  muU  into  the  poach 
without  eves  aaking  yon  wiwUter  ]roii  haTe  a  nose 
oa  jonriaee. 

DariBg  mj  sojowrn  in  this  apartment,  I  saw 
streral  of  the  leading  men  of  Heed  Qawlers 
psaeing  and  repassing.  Among  tlte  rest,  the  Lord 
Mibop  Medtej,  the  Venerable  archdeaoon  Ooster, 
—neither  of  whom  is  old»  perhaps  filty  to  fifty- 
five  each.  Mr.  Jasliee  Parker  and  bis  brother,  the 
Master  of  the  Bdls,  both  very  noble  and  fine 
loohhig  men— with  Mr.  JosUoe  Street^a  stout, 
weB  bvik,  and  shrewd  kieldog  man,  brother 
Co  the  Attorney  General— both  of  whem  seem  to 
possess  unbending  firmness  and  mascuUne  ittteg- 
iHy  of  pwpose.  Also  the  Chief  Jastice,  (Hon. 
Mr.  Carter)  a  very  accomplished  seholar  and,  it 
is  believed,  a  very  sound  hiwyer. 

As  I  purpose  now  to  record  a  few  notes  of  my 
visit  to  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of  Parlhi- 
ment,  I  must  dose  my  preUminaries,  and  begin 
with  tb«  Legislative  CouncB ;  some  of  the  Ooun- 
eellors  of  which  I  shall  notice  in  passing. 

The  cliamber  in  which  the  irresponsible  branch 
of  the  legislature  meets,  is  elegantly  fitted  up, 
indeed  it  eclipses  the  Toronto  one.  The  throne 
is  very  faan^toome,  and  he  who  fills  it  in  the  ab 
sence  of  hia  Bxeellency,  is  an.old  venerable,  bald 
(very  bald)  raaa,  who  seldom  occupies  it ;  but  is 
swmiBg  himself^  at  one  time  with  a  newq[>aper, 
ak  another,  stepping  round  the  benches  or  desks, 
whilst  honorable  members  are  speaking  to  the 
chair. 

This  department  of  the  legislature  embraces 
twenty  members,  some  of  whom  are  very  fine 
leekhig  men,  so  fapr  as  personal  appearance  Is 
eencemed,  and  some  of  whom  again  have  very 
Octie  to  be  thankful  for  in  that  line.  There  are 
some  good  heads  among  them,  however,  i^eakfug 
m  a  phrenological  point  of  view,  the  organs 
to  be  vroll  developed. 

In  the  foHowing  remarks  I  shall  restriet  myself 
IS  much  as  possible  to  the  personal  appearances 
of  these  honorable  gentlemen ;  and  you  muss  bear 
with  me,  if  I  withhold  the  names  of  the  par- 
tiss  hereinafter  described,  and  as  I  may  not  find 
room  tat  oaoh  and  att  of  them,  it  may  not  seem 
iwridioiiB  on  my  part  to  give  a  few  by  name.  I 
think  it  much  better  to  notice  those  who  take  the 
most  prominent  part  in  the  debates  of  the  house. 
There  is  a  tall,  thtn,  sober-looUng  man, 
with  hair  bes^inaing  tatum  grey.  His  complex- 
ion is  somewhat  sallow  apparently  fh>m  dimatef 
ud  perhaps  somewhat  affected  by  the  nature  of 
UBcalfing  and  hisapplieation  to  his  studies.    He 


speaks  sensibly  and  calmly,  and  seems  to  know 
what  he  means  to  say  very  accurately.  He  io 
evidently  a  native  of  the  province,  as  his  aoceat 
bewrayeth  him,  and  would  seem  to  be  liberal  in 
his  political  views,  but  manifestly  attached  to  the 
principles  of  British  monarchy,  and  may  very 
Kkely  be  one  of  the  many  sons  of  distiogniflhed 
loyalists  who  in  1983,  left  the  United  States,  their 
property  being  confiscated  and  thar  lives  jeopar- 
dised because  of  their  unfiiaching  adherence  to 
the  glorious  principles  of  a  hereditary  and  limited 
monarchy.  His  views,  while  dpeaking  of  this  to- 
pic, he  expresses  clearly,  calmly,  and  firmly.  EHs 
manner  and  appearance  are  highly  indicative  of 
good  feeling  and  education. 

Near  him  I  notice  another  gentleman,  with 
similar  accent,  but  not  so  tall.  The  contour  of  the 
latter  is  ra^er  Qrecian,  as  that  of  the  former  is 
Roman.  The  latter  I  would  take  to  be  a  legal 
gentlemen,  perhaps  an  officer  of  the  crown,  from 
the  part  he  took  in  the  debate.  He  bears  the 
obvious  traces  of  beauty  in  his  face,  but  seems, 
like  Judge  Wilmot,  to  have  been  a  close  student. 
A  physiognomist  would  say  in  looking  at  him  that 
he  possessed  the  organ  of  conscientiousness  very 
largely  developed.  He  speaks  with  delil)eration 
and  point,  and  seems  altogether  to  be  an  amiable, 
pacific  man,  much  more  suited  to  the  calm  delib- 
erative labour  of  a  chamber  lawyer  than  the  tu- 
mult and  petty  quarrels  of  the  bar.  His  part  in 
a  debate  to  which  I  listened  with  much  interest* 
also  indicated  that  he  had  a  very  strong  partiality 
for  British  institutions,  and  et^ecially  for  thoee 
in  which  the  monarchic  element  prevails. 

In  proximity  to  the  latter  gentleman,  I  find  a 
small  but4Nct  and  portly  little  gentieman,  who 
bears  the  name  of  thb  ooLOsn,  and  seems  to 
regard  it  as  an  imperative  duty  incumbent  npon 
him,  and  one  of  the  penalties  annexed  to  his  silk 
gown,  fbr  which  he  would  seem  to  entertain  no 
very  deep  dislike — that  ^e  ought  to  speak  on 
every  subject  that  comes  up  for  discussion.  Sdae 
speakers  say  too  much  because  they  have  fitUo  to 
ssy,  others  say  too  little  because  theyhave  toomndi 
to  say.  Wliich  of  these  two  classes,  this  neat  Htlio 
honorable  belongs  to,  I  do  not  say ;  but  I  have  no 
hedtatlon  whatever  in  saying  that  he  seems  to  bt 
very  patriotic  and  even  to  glory  hi  narra^g  the 
fact  on  which  he  dwells  with  peculiar  interest  and 
conriderable  emotion,  that  his  father  was  com- 
pelled, though  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion— nay,  was  obliged  to  fish  for  a  dinner  of 
limpets  in  the  embouchure  of  theSeOodiae,  when 
be  first  settled  in  the  provbce  as  a  loyalist. 
Moreover  this  honorable  little  gentleman  seeBM 

Tonr  desifOuB  of  fmpresiUng  the  house  with  the 
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ooDTiction  that  the  conntj  of  Charlotte  hat  aet 
aa  esami^e  to  the  whole  proTioee,  io  the  apiril 
and  enterpriae  wUoh  hare  of  late  q[>ning  «p  in 
that  aeetioa  of  New  Branawick. 

The  wont  thought  that  any  man  popping  in 
ae  a  stranger  would  be  likelj  to  entertain  of  tbia 
little  Honorable  woold  be,  that  he  haa  a  peenHar 
regard  lor  **the  firat  peraon,  aingular  ninaber, 
maaealine  gender  of  the  ftrat  peraonal  pronoun.*' 
It  ia  trae,  gramaariana  lay  that  tldapronovn  haa 
no  gender;  but  aa  the  gender  is  alwaya  deter- 
mined by  the  noma  it  repreaeata^  the  abore  hon< 
ctable  alwaya  aeema  to  nae  it  in  the  maaealine 
aenae — henee  we  haTe  aaaigned  to  it  a  maaenliae 
aignifioation,  eren  at  the  riak  of  olanding  the 
ahAde  of  Lindley  Morray. 

Beildea  theae,  we  notioe  a  atont,  atalwarty  grey 
haired  man,  and  not  fiBir  from  him  a  aandy-eom- 
plezioned  ddtrly  yimnff  man,  both  of  whom  aeem 
to  be  old  oonntrymen,  aod  both  appear  to  repre- 
aent  the  eommeree  of  the  ProTlnce,  both  aeqnain- 
ted  with  eommerdal  and  loeal  atatiatiea,  both 
firm  and  aenaible:  bot  from  their  aunner  and 
demeanonr,  a  atranger,  who  did  not  know  which 
waa  whioh,  would  frimafaeU  lay  the  Bootchman 
ia  the  Iririiman,  and  me$  vtna  ;  for  the  one  ia  aa 
Ulater  maa,  aad  the  other  a  Gael  by  birth.  There 
ia  a  wee  aailor-looking  bodie,  wi'  no  Tery  mooUe 
•otaide,  bat  a  good  deal  inalde,  and  beaide  him 
one  Steelman— bnti  fegs,  there*a  mair  ail  than 
ateel  aboot  the  one,  and  mair  tUd  than  oil  aboot 
the  other. 


.% 


A  fine  room.  The  Speaker,  gowned  and 
banned,  ia  in  hia  chair,  around  him  are  his  gen- 
erala  (be  it  known  to  our  readers  that  the  debat> 
ing  only  ia  done  here.^  The  busineaa  ia  all  done 
— ^with  aU  the  chiseling,  hi  the  committee  rooms 
I  notieed  aome  pawky  dodgera  hi  thia  branch 
of  the  Legialature.  Among  the  rest,  I  aaw  one 
who  aita  on  the  left  han^  of  the  Speaker,  wearing 
a  white  choker  moat  commonly,  a  atout,  wee-built 
man ;  black  hair,  turning  grey ;  Tery  dark,  amall 
deep  aet  and  pierdng  eye— but  speaking  of  eyea, 
he  ia  all  eyea.  He  haa  aa  many  eyea  aa  Argua. 
He  aaems  conthiually  on  the  watch — alwaya  not- 
ing and  notidng.  He  could  goTem  an  empire. 
He  would  hare  made  a  splendid  Talleyrand  or 
MackiaTelli.  Had  Louia  PhiUppe  been  firing,  he 
would  hare  giren  that  man  a  fortune  to  act  aa 
hia  priTate  aecretary.  It  would  aeem,  from  the 
notice  of  a  diaeusrion  I  heard  while  in  the  Houae, 
that  thia  argua-eyed  M.P.  ia  an  olBcer  oi  the 
Crown,holdiiig  some  poUtical  Bituation,and  on  that 
ccoont  a  good  butt  for  the  oppoeitiODiata.  He 
bears  hammering  well ;  ncTcr  aeems  to  winoe ; 


but  bolda  on  and  does  aU  hia  wincing  ia  hia  eva 
room  or  priTate  ofloe. 

There  ia  another  enrioaa  looking  bmb,  with  a 
bald  bead,  hia  latitude  and  Wngitade  Jaat  about  aa 
identical  equmtiam^  as  mathematiciana  woaM  saj, 
alwaya  on  the  fidgeta ;  a  fine  speeknen  of  the  jmp* 
pthmm  wu>*mn.  He  aeema  aa  if  he  could  apeak 
for  a  month  on  any  queation,  aad  earee  not  wlnt 
he  says.  Speak  he  wm,  aenae  or  nonaenae,  etsa 
apeakayoerfnonseaeefo;  BMkeaelhcra  feci,  bit 
aeema  to  fed  Tery  little  himaeU:  It  would  aaM, 
from  aundiy  hiata,  that  BOl  (lor  aa^  ia  theaame 
he  oftea  goea  by  ia  theae  parts)  had  on  aome  ee- 
caafoa  raked  up  In  noamaH  degree  the  awiaptisa 
of  &e  goTemmenty  and  thia  atiH  atMca  m  their 
giiaardsL 

For  York,  there'a  a  mall  keen-eyed  little  amn, 
of  whom  I  can  make  nothing  ;  aemetimea  I  thiak 
he  is  doTer,  at  other  timea  I  begia  to  doabt  it; 
sometfanea    he  talka  rWi^MM,    at    other  timaa 

Theresa  a  tall,  alout,  aaUew  nun  freas  Weat- 
morehmd,  with  a  amall  black  eye,  of  which  it  waa 
OBce  aaid  that  *•  it  noTer  looked  bmb  atnigbtia 
the  &ee,**  meaning,  I  aippoae,  that  it  alwaya 
looked  roand  the  aide  of  a  maa'a  head  or  aTsr  hia 
shoulder. 

One  of  the  Maos  or  Miekiea,  fhom  Bueloaeh  «r 
Buctondv^ema  at^timeato  aaisrtain  the  Houae 
by  faiddeaMl  allaaiona  to  the  urbanity  and  kind* 
nesa  of  aaanner  with  which  Cardinal  Wiseama 
reoeiTea  KLP.'a  and  lamberera  from  the  eoleaies, 
when  they  caikt  his  palace  in  Loaidoii  with  di- 
plomatic or  inUviactory  lettera. 

Now  an  ez-M  .P.  appeared  behind  the  ben^es, 
esdafaning— **  Mr.  Spakw,  aure  it'a  meeelf  aad 
nobody  dae  that  ought  to  be  afther  aitting  OTer 
beyant,  where  M iathet.Boyd  ia !  By  the  powem 
of  war.  111  bring  wid  me  fifty  men  from  the  bor- 
dera  of  the  Bocabec  and  the  Diglduaguaah,  aad 
wiU  ansate  the  Colond  I" 

Here  I  left  the  House  to  deapatdi  my  budget, 
but  win  hereafter  fhmiah  flM>re  ample  detaila. 


An  in  humor  ia  too  great  a  luxury  to  be  i 
doned  all  an  once.  It  ia,  moreorer,  a  poet  of 
great  adrantage  whencTer  any  one  endesTours 
to  coax  ua  out  of  it ;  it  ia  like  hdding  a  fori,  we 
endeaTourto  make  good  teima  befbce  learing 
it 

One  ia  much  less  aenaible  of  odd  on  a  bright 
day  than  on  a  cloudy  one ;  thna  the  aunahine  of 
cheerfulness  and  hope  will  lighten  OTery  trouble. 

When  ia  the  soup  fikdy  to  run  out  of  the 
saucepan  t    When  there^a  a  leek  In  It 

An  insolent  lackey.  Steam  ia  a  aerraat  that 
occadonally  blowa  up  its  i 
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▲  CiTAsnionn  stsovgly  tukvubid  wrb  rsm 

Thb  wrathfol  L«rd  of  Hungry  Knowes  spent  a 
larg«  per  cenUg«  of  the  balance  of  that  OTentfol 
daj,  im  Ae  solitide  of  his  Stndy.  He  had  do 
ineliBalMD  to  eome  in  contact  either  with  his 
recusant  D^hew  or  GaTin  Park.  Correctly  did 
he  eondade  that  the  determination  of  the  former 
vas  not  te  be  ihiken  by  threats  or  promises; 
and  experiencing  a  latent  suspldon  that  his 
caoM  presented  some  ontenable  points,  he  was 
wisfafol  to  aToid  a  controrersy  with  bis  serritor 
in  whh^  he  might  haply  come  off  only  second 
best. 

When  we  spoke  of  Mr.  Dreghom^s  '^stody,^ 
we  were  far  from  intending  to  indnnate  that  the 
thrifty  Ijalrd  was  more  extrsTagant  in  the  sosten- 
tatioB  of  Us  mindfthan  he  was  in  that  of  the  body. 
Despite  its  sehdastio  designation,  the  dust-teem- 
ing chamber  in  which  DsTid  liad  denned  himself, 
was  neariy  as  devotd  of  bool»  as  its  owner  was 
of  the  milk  of  hnman  idndness.  in  hct  daring 
the  short  space  required  to  count  a  hundred,  the 
catatogoe  might  be  recited  without  any  great 
expenditiire  ci  i>reath  or  CBTtigne  of  longs. 

There  was  a  folio  &mij|y  BiQIs  bouMOn  rough 
cal(  and  *^  enriched  with  choice  sculptarea,^  to 
quote  from  the  titie-page  thereot  Tl>e  garlands 
of  cobwebs  wliich  festooned  this  dusky  heir 
loon,  eridenced  that  its  pages  weAeeldom  dis- 
turbed by  hands  pro£uie  or  onprO|M(e.  We  may 
add  that  when  manipulated  by  any  casual  inquirer 
the  t9me  gener^y  opened  at  passages  detailing 
the  bucolic  weaith  of  the  ancient  patriarchs, 
thas  demonstrating  in  what  direction  ^e  Lahd's 
tiieological  researches  mainly  lay. 

As  a  Btttter  of  course,  the  shelres  of  the  **ftudy  ^ 
were  likewise  enriched  with  Bum$^  Poem$, 
lUUfiout  C<ntrt$kip,  BotUm^  Crook  in  the  Lot, 
Jfrt,  QUm'  Cookery^  The  PUgrime  Progresi, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  that  fiusfamed  Scottish 
olio  of  hoiTocs  8cUa9C$  IiwiHbU  World  DU- 
€09€nd.  This  hair-ereoting  octo-dedmo,  which 
up  to  the  commencement  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  was  periiaps  ihe  most  popular  iadigenous 
dasne  of  Nortl|  Britain,  exhibited  pregnant 
tokens  of  frequent  and  protracted  consultation. 
Indeed  it  was  the  source  from  which  Mr.  Dreg- 
horn  drew  the  bulk  of  his  literary  sohusemeat ; 
and  as  he  was  profoundly  imbued  with  the  super- 
stitious feelings  of  bis  country,  he  conceded  the 
most  uRswerring  belief  to  the  ghastly  legends 
which  it  chronicled. 


On  the  occadon  to  which  our  Teritable  history, 
has  reference,  the  Thane  of  Hungry  Enowes 
phinged  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  Mahoun^s 
unseen  dominion;  and,  when  the  leaden-hued 
shadows  of  a  December  CTemng  began  to  prcTail, 
his  neryous  system  had  become  pestiiently  un* 
hinged.  The  most  ordinary  and  commoo-pkoe 
sound  caused  him  to  start  up,  with  shaking  hand 
and  persphration — ^molBteaed  brow.  And  the 
shriek  of  a  crow  returning  to  its  rookery,  or  the 
fturtive  squeak  of  a  sharp-set  mouse,  behind  the 
waiBBOOt,  sounded  to  his  excited  fianoy  like  so 
many  outward  and  audible  signs  that  the  Prince 
ef  Darkness  was  taking  an  interest  more  particular 
than  welcome  in  his  motions  and  destiny  I 

The  near  adyent  of  the  hour  fai  whidi  it  be* 
hoTed  Mr.  Dreghora  to  be  ready  for  the  arriTal 
of  the  Aberdeen  mail-coach,  constrained  him  to 
abandon  a  mamial  from  wldch  he  derived  an 
equal  amount  of  recreation  and  torment  He 
repUced  it  on  its  wonted  stance,  having  first 
carefully  turned  down  ft  leaf  at  the  passage  he 
had  arrived  at,  which  we  may  mention  was  that 
whidi  detailed  the  midnight  drive  of  the  soul  of 
the  *' reprobate  persecutor,  bk>ody  Sir  George 
Mackenzie**  to  Mount  StromboU,  in  a  chariot  of 
infbmal  fire.  There  was  sonsething  in  this  dis- 
maBy  pkturesqne  legend,  which  suggested  an 
overhanluig  of  (he  motives  prompting  the  expedi- 
tion he  was  about  to  undertake,  and  at  seasons 
he  was  almost  led  to  doubt  the  justice  of  dis- 
inheriting his  friendless  nephew.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  the  faiterests  of  John  Bmbleton, 
one  end  of  the  *' study**  was  garnished  with  an 
extensive  map  of  the  county,  upon  whwh  were 
delineated  the  contiguous  lands  of  Glen  Skinflint 
and  Hungry  Knowes.  Whenever  the  eye  of  the 
Laird  lighted  upon  this  topographical  present- 
ment, the  warning  flame  of  wrath  which  lurked 
in  his  bosom,  would  burst  forth  with  redoubled 
fierceness,  aitd  the  warning  oonveyed  by  Sir 
George's  nocturnal  expe<jl&ion,  lose  all  its  con- 
verting effect.  **No!**exclamied  the  aggravated 
senior,  ranting  the  map  with  his  rage-palsied 

r— •'Xo!  I  win  see  that  will  burned  before  I 
break  bread  in  my  fother's  house  again,  though 
I  should  mak'  my  bed  hereafter  wf  Mackenzie,  wi' 
melted  lava  for  iriieets,  and  a  peat  steeped  in*  brim- 
stone for  a  pillow  cod  I  It  would  turn  an  arch-angel 
into  a  Clootie  to  behold  sic  a  chance  o*  creating 
the  noblest  property  in  broad  Scotland,  made  * 
pigs  and  whistles  o*  by  a  head-strong  beggar, 
who  has  na*  a  rag  to  his  taU,  that  he  can  ca*  his 
aial** 

In  this  irate  and  haplaeable  frame  of  mind 
David  Dreghora  peeked  his  portmanteaa-r«a 
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operttion  which,  we  need  hardlj  My,  oceap&ed 
but  little  time — and  haviog  diacusaed  his  wonted 
TMper  refection  of  peaae-meal  bannocks  and 
butter-milk,  sat  waiting  the  npeoming  of  the  lo- 
eoraotiTe  "  machine,"  as  such  conyejances  used 
%o  be  termed  by  our  ancestors. 

At  length  Eirstj  Sham,  who,  cold  and  bitter 
ss  the  night  was,  had  been  upon  ^e  look-out  in 
the  open  air  (or  tub  Jove^  as  schoolmasters  say) 
for  upwards  of  two  hours,  rushed  into  the 
"  study**  with  the  alMmportant  intelligence 
that  her  organ  of  hearing  had  become  cognisant 
of  the  distant  fanfaronade  of  the  mail  warder's 
dftrion.  For  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned  we  may 
mention  that  the  preceding  erudite  sentence  im- 
plies iiothmg  more  than  that  the  handmaiden  of 
Hungry  Enowes  bad  heard  the  sound  of  (he 
gaard^s  tin  horn  I 

[And  here  I,  Peter  Powhead,  may  pause  for  a 
moment,  to  answer  a  question  which  many  of  our 
multitudinous  readers  are  doubtless  at  this  blessed 
moment  propounding.  **  Whence  eometh  it  to 
pass,**  they  ask,  *'that  authors  mil  use  terms 
which  the  miliion,  wkohare  nerer  dived  hito  the 
deeper  pools  of  learnfaig,  cannot  comprehend? 
Why  not  call  a  spade  •  BpaSe  at  once,  aod  be 
done  with  it  f  My  simple  fiieads,  if  we  followed 
lueh  a  oourse,  yon  would  be  the  T«ry  first  toflout 
and  underralue  us  for  so  doing!  Mr.  Paamle 
hadi  often  oertiorated  me  that  in  writing,  as  in 
ererything  else,  funiliarity  engendereth  con- 
tempt t 

For  many  years  the  cure  of  the  oombined  par* 
ishes  of  Sirloin-eum-Puddiog  in  Yorkshire,  was 
filled  by  Doctor  Dileetus,  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  erudite  dlTines  in  England.  So  impregnated 
was  he  with  the  aroma  of  learning,  that  though 
Dine*tenths  of  his  flock  had  not  passed  tiie  Ru- 
bicon of  the  A.B.O.,  his  homilies  were  bountifully 
garnished  with  yemacular  quotations  from 
the  early  fathers  of  the  Ghnroh.  I>oetor 
Dilectos  hsThig  bean'  deposed  by  that  peremp- 
tory Episoopus  Death,  was  succeeded  by  a  j9tae- 
tieai  divine,  who  opined  that  his  pulpit  preleo- 
tions  could  not  be  too  plaUi  or  every-dayish. 
'*How  do  you  like  your  new  parson  ?**  enquired 
a  well-wisher  of  the  pariih,  shorUy  after  the  ad< 
Tent  of  Mr,  ffonuiy,  of  one  of  his  flock.  '*  Why, 
Eur,**  returned  Hodge,  **he  is  a  main  nice  man, 
but  no  Latinert  We  pays  heary  dues,  and  does 
think  it  hard  that  we  should  get  so  littie  laming 
tor  our  money  !** 

Human  nature  is  the  same  capricioMis  thing  all 
the  world  over  I  It  Iotos  to  be  humbugged,  and 
to  haTC  snuff  thrown  into  its  eyes  I  Let  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper,  which  droulates  largely 


amoi^t  the  less  aristocratic  and  lets  edi 
classes,  be  liberal  in  quoting  from  Cicero  nu 
like  heathen  Tagabonda,  and  beyond  all  qui 
his  incomprehensible  dida  will  be  reeetv 
his  bacon-bolting  porridge-absorbing  diei 
the  emanations  of  an  inspired  oraele  I 

Having  delivered  myself  of  this  frucdfyii 
sode,  I  now  resume  the  thread  of  my  diai 
— P.P.] 

The  mail  coach  drew  up  oppoaite  the  i 
of  Hungry  Enowes,  and  the  laird,  with  bii 
on  shoulder,  marched  forth  to  deposit  his 
therein.  As  the  distance  from  the  mantioi 
highway  of  royalty  was  only  a  few  yards,  h 
before  the  vehicle  ere  the  worid  had  waxe 
minutes  more  ancient,  and  aided  by  the  G< 
of  letters,  succeeded  in  climbing  up  to  t 
seat,  which  he  designed  to  oocupy  dor 
journey  to  Aberdeen. 

Dark  as  pitch,  or  the  conscience  of  an  i 
pettifogger,  was  the  night.  The  moon, ' 
with  the  vices  and  chicaneries  of  earth, 
her  pale  face  beneath  an  impenetrable 
snow-chai^d  douds,  and  not  a  solitaiy  i 
what  followed  the  kshion  thus  set  bj 
Luna.  Angry,  perchance,  at  bei^g  d 
^oltts  raged  and  stormed  like  a  self-snAc 
bachelor,  who,  having  popped  the  qw 
full  assuraaee  of  victory,  hath  been  mei 
stunning  "No  !**  So  preposterous  was  thi 
which  the  flatulent  potentate  created,  ths 
of  artillery,  stimulated  by  the  lintstock 
have  uplifted  their  voices  with  slender  d 
obtaming  a  hearing! 

Desirous  to  make  himself  as  oomfiM 
cuxsumstances  would  permit,  David  I 
enveloped  his  face  and  head  in  the  corn 
of  a  capacious  shepherd^s  plaid.  This  i 
costume,  it  may  be  mentioned  in  pass 
the  lawful  chattel  of  the  bed-ridden  Oai 
and  the  Laird,  knowing  that  his  servito 
no  condition  to  make  use  of  the  ganaenl 
propriated  it  without  asking  the  owner*i 
Being  thus  muffled  up,  the  Laird  was  i 
sdous  of  pasMn^vents,  and  as  impervis 
assaults  of  the  ohurlish  elements,  as  if  he 
been  an  insoate  of  his  own  hereditary 
Indeed  so  comfortable  and  coey  £d  he 
ere  the  mail  coach  re-oommenoed  its  pil 
he  had  emigrated  into  the  visionary  ian< 
tt^e  acoompflshment  of  which  feat  he  ai 
to  the  universe  by  a  salvo  of  snores,  i 
phatic  than  musical  1 

Mr.  Thong  assured  me  that  if  eve 
suffered  torment  through  the  agency  i 
ditioned  and  tyrannical  dreams,  k  m 
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l>reghom  that  gooBty  December  night  This 
HkI  was  palpable  from  the  manner  in  which 
be  frritiied  and  twisted  upon  his  locomotive  perch, 
and  the  exclamations  which  from  time  to  time  he 
pemiitied  to  escape. 

At  one  moment  he  wonld  yell  oat — **  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan!  Have  I  no*  a  right  to  do 
wfaailfike  wT  m7ahi,ye  fbnl  thief?  I  ten  ye 
tiiat  I  dinna'  care  a  boddle  for  your  red  hot 
rtumdridnn,  and  horses  o*  fire !  Ye  need  na*  nod 
wP  ytmr  homed  head,  and  wink  wi'  your  snlphur- 
AstilKni^  een,  at  the  Hght  I  behold  on  the  tap  o* 
yon  dark  and  grewsome  mountain  1  Brawly  do 
I  ken  that  H  comes  frae  the  mouth  o'  the  pit 
which  H  will  tak'  a'  eternity  to  fathom,  but  what 
interest  hae  I  in  your  diaboQcal  dwelling  f  The 
broad  acres  o*  Hungry  Enowes  are  a'  my  ain,  as 
the  ^Tidents  and  title  deeds  thereof,  will  testify 
to  the  eatis&M^on  oi  ony  court  in  Ghristendom, 
«nd  I  would  like  to  ken  the  statute  which  made 
yen  a  judge  in  the  matter  ?** 

For  a  season  the  sleeper  seemed  to  ei\|oy  a 
aaedkmm  of  respite  and  repose,  but  ere  long  liis 
bnfai  became  restlessly  active  as  ever. 

**  (Hater  I**  muttered  he,  **  what  mak*s  ye  point 
wP  yonr  lang,  white,  fleshless  fingers  at  the  youth 
irho  to  yielding  up  the  ghost,  in  that  cauld  and 
deserted  garret?  Te  need  na'  hae  been  at  the 
trouble  o'  leaving  your  grave,  to  tell  me  that  it 
is  John  Bmbleton,  your  only  son,  and  my  only 
Mphew!  As  little  do  I  require  your  aid  to 
toam  that  he  is  dying  o*  consumption,  brought 
en  by  poverty,  and  want,  and  the  eark  and  care 
of  blighted  hopes,  ani  blasted  expectations  I 
Back,  rister  to  your  sepulchre,  and  no'  scare  me 
wf  wringing  your  skeleton  hands,  after  that 
marrow-f^ering  fashion  I  If  John  has  drunk  a 
Mtter  draught,  I  trow  that  he  was  his  ain  brewer. 
Instead  o'  gasping  like  an  auld  dowg,  on  that 
armfti*  o*  sour,  wet  straw,  he  might  hae  been  the 
ikhest  Laird  in  the  north  country,  if  he  had  na' 
been  as  obstinate  as  a  woman  or  a  mule !  Guid 
i^irgTe  me  for  libelling  the  puir  mule,  by  putting 
it  in  sic  companionship  1" 

Another  interval  of  silence  ensued,  but  it  was 
brier  faideed. 

**  Clavin  Park,**  moaned  the  suffering  dreamer, 
^'Qavin  Park,  have  ye  turned  against  your 
■sister  fike  the  rest  o'  them  ?  Waesock  I  Waesock  I 
but  I  am  a  lonesome  creature  indeed  I  Little  did 
I  think,  Gavin,  that  ye  would  come  to  side  wi' 
my  ill-wishers,  and  abandon  him,  that,  boy  and 
man,  has  fbd  ye,  and  dad  ye,  for  sixty  years  and 
better  r 

Here  the  tormented  Dreghom  awoke  with  a 
eottvilslve  slart^  and  quivering  like  an  aspen— 


as  Mr.  Thong  assures  me-^om  his  flaxen  wig  to 
his  iron-heeled  shoes. 

The  night  waxed  old,  and  more  and  more 
uneasy  grew  the  Laird.  One  moment  his  skin 
would  be  hot  as  a  newly  engendered  tumbler  of 
whiskey  toddy,  and  the  next  it  would  be  cold  as 
an  iced  bowl  of  that  punch  for  which  Glasgow  is 
famed  even  to  the  verge  of  creation.  By  the 
time  the  mail  coach  reached  the  inn  alluded  to 
in  the  first  portion  of  this  most  veracious  narrative, 
it  became  palpable  that  he  could  no  longer  sus- 
tain the  fatigue  of  travel,  and  accordingly  with 
«he  aid  of  the  landlord  and  boots  he  was  transferred 
to  terra firmoy  and  conducted,  or  I  should  rather 
say,  carried,  into  the  hospitium. 

And  here  if  I  was  a  romancer,  instead  <^  a 
recorder  of  sober  verities,  I  might  dwell  at  some 
length  upon  the  traditions  connected  with  the 
**  Buck's  Head,**  which  was  the  name  of  the 
house  of  call,  of  which  the  worn-out  Dreghom 
became  the  temporary  tenant 

Orighially  it  had  been  the  residence  of  an 
andent  fiunily,  but  lust,  and  her  twin  sister  mur- 
der polluted  its  hearth,  and  it  degenerated  into  a 
place  of  refuge  for  wayfiuring  men. 

In  such  circumstances  H  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  the  Buck*s  Head  should  have  acquired 
the  unorthodox  reputation  of  being  haunted  by 
the  resUess  spirits  of  those,  whose  crimes  had 
been  the  cause  of  its  degradation.  At  certiOn 
seasons,  yells,  uttered  by  no  mortal  voice,  ao- 
companied  by  the  dankbg  of  fetters,  terrified 
the  suddenly  awakened  shmiberer.  And  several 
guests  were  ready  to  make  solemn  affidavit  that 
they  had  been  cognisant  of  the  glicfing  foim  of  a 
flifa",  but  sinfhl  loddng  dame,  through  the  folds 
of  whose  night  robe,  blood  welled  and  bubbled, 
as  it  might  do  firom  a  fresh  made  wound. 

[Having  made  a  spedal  inquisitioa  into  the 
above  recited  matter,  I  find  that  the  parties  who 
witnessed  the  apparition  of  the  gory  lady,  were 
three  commercial  tiiavdlefa,  much  devoted  te 
hot  suppers  and  bottled  stout  Whether  Welsh 
rabbit,  and  double  X  acted  as  hicanUtions  to 
constrain  the  presence  of  the  guilty  departed,  to 
a  question  which  I  leave  to  be  decided  by  phil- 
osophical divfaiesi— P.  P.] 

Mhie  host  of  the  Buck's  Head,— Walter  War- 
lock  to  wit— was  never  backward  in  mdoctrinating 
hto  clients  with  the  supernatural  peculiarities  for 
which  the  messuage  he  occupied  was  dtotin- 
guished.  There  were  several  causes  which  moved 
him  to  be  thus  communicative. 

In  the  first  place,  Master  Walter  hugely  de- 
lighted hi  the  wild  and  wonderfol,  and  nothing 
refredied  or  invigorated  him  so  much  as  to  watch 
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the  e£fec(  of  his  narrations  upon  a  group  of  be- 
lioTing  auditors.  What  an  incrsase  of  emphans 
and  vim  would  his  Toice  acquire,  when  he  noticed 
the  hair  of  a  listener  beginning  to  stiffen,  or  the 
awe-distilled  sweat  standing  in  dammj  drops 
upon  his  cadaverous  forehead  t 

Again,  the  astute  landlord  bj  keephig  fresh 
the  haunted  reputation  of  the  hostel,  con< 
trived  to  sit  it  at  a  rent  little  more  than  nominal. 
Many  a  time  and  oft  had  the  proprietor  giTen  him 
notice  to  quit  in  defiiuilt  of  his  agreeing  to  pay  a 
sum  more  adequate  to  the  real  worth  of  the 
premises,  and  on  each  occasion  Walter  declared 
his  readiness  to  decamp  with  bag  and  bagsage, 
rather  than  comply  with  the  requisition.  Right 
well  did  the  cunning  dog  kuow  that  there  was 
but  slender  risk  of  his  being  compelled  to  OTacuate 
his  quarters  in  &yor  of  a  more  liberal  tenant 
The  ghostly  reputation  of  the  Ruck's  Head  acted 
as  a  repellant,  potent  as  pestilence  or  plague,  and 
there  was  not  a  pubUcan  in  that  quarter  of  the 
United  Kingdom  who  would  not  as  readily  hare 
taken  a  lease  of  Tartarus  itself  I 

Lastly,  Mr.  Warlock  had  made  the  important 
physico-psychological  disooyery  that  wonder  is 
as  thirsty  as  sorrow^  and  craveth  as  large  a 
modicum  of  strong  waters,  for  the  exigencies  of 
its  appetite  I  Thousands  of  gallons  of  mountain 
dew— countiess  casks  of  brandy— and  multitudin- 
ous barrels  of  beer  had  been  offered  up  as  liba- 
tions upon  the  altar  of  the  blood-dabbled  dame  of 
the  Ruck*s  Head,  by  the  quid  nunc  pilgrims  who 
had  come  to  visit  her  shrine.  Of  course  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  Flamen  to  keep  the  fame  of 
such  a  profitable  idol  from  getting  dusty,  and 
oonsequentiy  his  grizzly  legend  was  seldom  out 
of  his  mouth. 

Return  we  to  the  Laird  of  Hungry  Knowes, 
from  whom  we  have  for  a  season  been  constrained 
to  digress.  Having  as^rtained  that  he  could  be 
accomyiodated  with  a  bed  chamber,  he  ordered  a 
slight  refection,  during  the  discussion  whereof  he 
was  liberally  regaled  by  his  host,  with  stories 
sufficiently  grim  to  have  set  a  second  Mother 
Bunch  up  in  trade.  As  might  naturally  be  an- 
ticipated, this  course  of  treatment  did  not  is^ 
terially  conduce  to  the  tranquilliang  of  the 
patient's  nervous  ^system,  and  despairing  of 
otherwise  obtaming  repose,  he  ordered  and 
imbibed  an  extra  potent  poculum  of  unaiuiterated 
HoUands. 

The  dormitory  hito  which  Mr.  Dreghom  was 
ushered  had  been  the  state  sleeping  room  of  the 
original  possessors  of  the  house,  and  small  altera- 
tion had  beeu  made  upon  its  pristine  features. 
Covered  with  sabl«-hned  hangings,  the  lofty  bed 


was  dismally  suggestive  of  a  hearse,  an  imp 
which  was  not  weakened  bj  the  plumes  of 
ostrich  feathers  which  garnished  the  cUmazol 
each  post  or  pillar.  Instead  of  paper  the  walls 
of  the  chamber  were  clothed  with  faded  tapestry, 
and  the  subjects  depictured  thereon  were  not  of 
the  most  mirthful  description.  For  example, 
there  was  Jael  the  wife  of  Hebcr  the  'Kenite, 
smiting  the  nail  into  the  temples  of  the  won-out 
Sisera.  On  another  compartment  was  woven  the 
story  of  the  jealous  Queen  Eleanor  constraiuag 
her  hapless  rival  the  beautiful  but  erring  Rosamflnd 
Clifford,  to  drink  from  the  poison  charged  cup. 
And  the  balance  of  the  '^  thread  sculpture,"— 
to  use  the  expression  of  Horace  Walpolo  set 
forth  the  dismal  story  of  the  mmder  of  good  King 
Charles  I,  by  the  creatures  of  an  ambitious  bank- 
rupt brewer. 

[The  editor  of  the  Anglo-American  Magagmtf 
wishes  it  to  be  distinctiy  understood,  that  he  is 
not  responsible  for  the  Toryism  of  the  late  Mr. 
Powhead  of  Dreepdaily.  This  disclaimer  is  the 
more  necessary,  because  in  these  suspicions  and 
thin-skinned  times,  if  a  man  speaks  approvingty 
of  an  occasional  fish  diet,  he  h  inconiiQeQtJy 
written  down  an  adherent  of  the  Church  of  Rowt ; 
and  his  commendation  of  the  spark  Img  lyrics  of 
Anacreou  or  Tom  Moore,  is  coQatmed  into  a 
hostility  to  the  cause  of  temperance.] 

Littie  time  was  lost  by  the  worn- out,  and  asir 
/oi/ocA«n,  Laird  of  Hungry  Knowes,  in  divesting 
himself  of  his  artificial  integuments,  (thai  is  a 
choice  Meehaniet  Imiiiute  phrase  for  garmenti,) 
and  consigning  himself  to  the  coratonfaip  of 
Morpheus.  Nor  unpropitious  to  the  advanaes  of 
his  devotee,  was  the  nodding  god,  and  ere  auay 
minutes  had  ekpsed,  the  snoring  of  Mr.  Dregbon 
proclaimed  that  for  a  season  he  had  obtameda 
respite  from  his  mundane  cares  end  anxieties. 

This  respite  was  destined  to  have  a  startling 
termination! 

Just  as  the  ancient  andloud-toogued  eight  day 
clock  of  the  Ruckus  Head  was  herd  dbg  the  Uttk 
of 

**  The  wee  short  hour  i^ont  the  tmir 
(as  the  inspired  Ayrshire  ploughman  d&w^aitm 
one  o'clock  A.1C.),  the  laird  of  Hungry  £ii«««i 
was  startied  into  consciousness  by  a  aouad  which 
seemed  to  be  a  cross-breed  between  a  oongh  and 
a  groan.  Pulling  off  his  night-o^),  the  jaded 
traveller  sat  bolt  upright  in  his  oapaoious  oottok, 
and  gr&sping  a  candle  which  stood  on  a  oontigu- 
OQS  table,  he  made  an  anxious  inspection  of  the 
chamber  in  which  he  was  domiciled. 

The  inquisition  was  not  productive  of  any  prao* 
tioal  result,  so  fiw  as  a  solution  of  the  vocal  phs- 
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ffinaana  wts  oooeerned.  Jaal,  and  Ele«oor,  and 
tbe  ■uuqaerading  confederate  of  the  inaolyent 
eogttiderer  of  beer,  stood  forth  in  their  native 
prominence,  and  the  worn-out  wayfarer  was  Just 
reoonngning  himself  to  his  pillow,  when  the  fol- 
lowing words  smote  nflon  his  startled  ear — 

**Bftck,  sinner,  and  repent  I  In  strirng  to 
wed  youth  with  deformity  and  age,  yon  are  resist- 
ing the  economy  of  heaven !  Against  your 
wiekodnees  do  I  protest,  with  all  my  feeble 
powers,  and  call  upon  yon  to  retrace  your  steps, 
and  do  justice  to  your  infamously  used  nephew  1" 

We  do  not  affirm  that  these  were  the  identical 
words  (or  ipnitima  tferbOf  as  schoolmasters 
would  flay)  which  saluted  the  tympanum  of  the 
aroosed  tenant  of  the  Buck's  Head,  but,  beyond  all 
dulMtation,  they  adumbrate  the  substance  of  the 


Stting  upright  in  liis  couch,  and  twisthig  his 
Doee  to  assure  himself  that  he  was  awake,  Mr. 
Dreghom  (whose  dander^  as  the  Tankees  term  it, 
was  stimulated)  thus  r^oined  to  his  unknown 
and  unseen  lecturer— 

^Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan!  I  am  not  the 
legal  custodier  of  John  Embleton,  and  am  not 
bound  to  support  him  in  his  whims  and  vagaries ! 
If  I  mistake  not,  the  voice  which  I  hear  i^  that 
of  m J  servitor,  Gavin  Park.  Let  him  appear  and 
L  his  mind,  like  atrue  man,  and  then,  per^ 
,  I  may  pay  some  attention  to  him  I" 

No  sooner  had  the  Laird  enunciated  these 
words,  than  a  marvel  of  surpassbg  wonderment 
ooeaned. 

The  tapestry,  immediately  opposite  the  couch 
i^ereon  Mr.  Dreghom  reclined  became  violently 
sgHatfid,  and  opening  in  the  middle  developed, 
the  sickness-wasted  form  of  the  bed-ridden  Park  I 

niere  could  be  no  question,  touching  the  real- 
ity of  the  ai^mritiont  Dreghom  to  assure  him 
ftelf  that  he  was  not  the  plaything  of  a  disordered 
imagination,  thrust  his  finger  into  the  flame  of 
the  candle,  and  held  it  in  that  extempore  Gehm- 
no,  until  it  was  profusely  diversified  with  blisters  I 
Still  the  gaunt  form  of  Gavin  Park,  stood  palpable, 
and  distinct,  as  the  feather  surmounted  bed,  or 
the  shuttle-engendered  presentment  of  the  poison- 
dispensing  spouse  of  Henry  IL! 

U  is  not  expedient  to  prolong  this  narrative,  or 
else  we  might  devote  a  brace  of  pages  to  the 
homily,  which  that  mysterious  shape  poured  forth 
upon  the  wonder-straok,  and  terror-smitten  au- 
ditor! It  was  redolent  of  the  most  solemn  and 
suggestive  matter,  and,  in  many  points,  spoke 
home  to  the  keenest  sensibilities  of  the  astounded 
Dreghom. 

^Ts  set  a  high  store,  on  worldly  goods  and 


worldly  gear!'*  said  the  ^Aope,  or  the  thinq^  or 
whatever  else  it  was — *'  but  wait  till  ye  hae  cros- 
sed the  ice  cauld  water  o'  death,  and  then  you 
will  learn  the  real  value  o*  sic  miserable  air 
bubbles!** 

Here  Laird  Dreghom  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
panic  and  consternation,  could  not  avoid  putting 
in  an  inteijectiooary  remark. 

**  Gavin  Park  1 — ^if  Gavin  you  be— how  can  ye 
speak  sic  down  right  nonsense  ?  Div  you  mean 
to  say  that  the  bonnie  com  riggs,  and  fat  mead- 
ows and  shady  groves  of  Hungry  Knowes,  are 
naething  but  air  bubbles  f ' 

**  Oh  maister !  maister  !**  r^'oined  the  mtstibt 
— "  if  you  dinna'  repent,  and  do  justice  to  the  or- 
phan, the  time  will  come  when  a*  the  brooks  and 
spring  wells  o*  Hungry  Knowes,  aye,  and  Glen 
Skmflint  into  the  bargahi,  will  na*  be  able  to 
aflfovd'a  drop  o*  water  to  cool  your  birsled 
tongue !  Muckle  g^,  your  riggs,  and  meadows, 
and  groves  will  do  you,  when  you  come  to  be  a 
bed  fellow  of  the  purse— proud  glutton.  Dives  I" 

Eoraged  at  this  depreciation  of  real  estate,  ]Cr. 
Dreghom,  plucked  up  sufficient  nerve  to  brand 
his  admonisher,  as  a  cheat  and  a  counterfeit,  who 
had  no  more  title  to  be  called  Gavin  Psrk,  than 
the  Ghreat  MoguL 

'*  Cheat  !**  yelled  forth  the  scandalized  ^)pari* 
tion — *'  I  scom  your  base  and  in£unous  slanders  I 
If  ane  o*  of  us  behoves  to  be  a  cheat,  I  trow  it 
is  yoursel,*  seeing  that  you  have  made  fires  wif 
my  guid  plaid  !** 

Thus  speaking  the  figure  advanced  to  the  bed, 
and  grasping  the  woollen  mantle  which  Dreghom 
had  wrapt  around  his  head,  drew  it  away  with 
such  violence,  as  almost  to  drag  the  appropriater 
to  the  fioor.  In  the  straggle  the  candle  was 
extinguished,  and  the  Laird  of  Hungry  Knowes 
loshig  all  his  remainUig  stock  of  courage  in  the 
darkness,  shrieked  out  like  a  demoniac  for  aid, 
and  companionship. 

The  Undlord,  item  the  cook,  item  the  boots 
item  the  chamber-maid,  item  the  hostler,  respon- 
ded to  the  summons  with  all  possible  speed.  At 
the  request  of  the  terrified  guest  they  searched 
every  nook  and  comer  of  the  room,  without  dis- 
covering the  slightest  trace  of  any  intrader* 

Though,  however,  nothing  was  found,  some- 
thing was  missed.    ThepUUdhadvanUhedt 


So  shattered  and  shaken  was  David  Dreghom, 
by  the  events  which  we  have  just  chronicled, 
that  he  kept  his  bed  for  the  ensuing  twelve 
hours.  At  the  expiry  of  that  cycle  he  set  out 
on  his  retum  to  Hungry  Knowes  in  a  post  chaise 
which  he  chartered  especially  for  that  trip. 
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To  an  indefinite  period  did  he  poBtpone  hia 
▼iflit  to  that  eminent  Aberdeen  juris  contult  Mr. 
Hercnles  Horning, 

No  sooner  had  the  agitated  and  perplexed 
Laird  reached  the  sanctitude  of  his  mansion,  then 
he  hastened  to  the  den  of  Gavin  Park. 

Everything  was  quiet — oppressively  qniet, — 
in  that  small  rude  chamber! 

Death  had  taken  effectual  order,  that  nothing 
Bhonld  break  in  upon  the  yisionless  slumber  of 
ihe  ancient  serving  man !  A  peaceful  smile  stUl 
lingered  np^m  the  mouth,  as  if  the  cadaver 
retained  a  consciousness,  that  matters  were  on  a 
right  train  at  last! 

Instead  of  a  sheet  the  body  was  coTered  inth 
aplidi! 

This  qaxmxst  was  at  oitgi  iDKMnriiD  bt 
Dkighorn!  With  a  shriek  of  crushhig  and 
measureless  horror,  he  clutched  it,  and  the  next 
moment  fell  to  the  ground,  smitten  by  the  inexor- 
able hand  of  apoplexy  t 

Ere  three  hours  had  elapsed  John  Embleton 
iTM  the  entire  and  undisputed  heir  of  Hungry 
Knowes! 


When  Mr.  Thomas  Thong  had  made  aa  end  of 
his  narration,  I  asked  him,  whether  as  a  sincere 
solid  Christian,  and  an  honest  sensible  man,  he 
belieTed  that  Gavin  Park  had  really  and  truly 
appeared  to  Darid  Dreghom,  in  the  Bnck*s  Head 
Hotel,  that  extra^Tentful  night 

**  There  cannot  be  the  glimmer  of  a  doubt  about 
tiie  matter!'*  responded  the  stimulator  of  steeds. 

«*Well!*'  rejoined  I,  *U  more  striking,  or 
better  authenticated  ghosi-sCory  nerer  came 
uider  my  cognisance ! 

^  Ghost  be  hanged  P  was  the  profane  inteijeo- 
Hon  of  the  reckless  Thong  "  There  was  no  ghost 
in  the  matter!  When  Squire  Dreghom  rode 
beside  me  on  the  box-seat,  Park  well-wrapped 
up,  had  the  entire  inside  of  the  mdl-ooac^  to 
himself  I  The  dodge  was  cunningly  planned — and 
as  Walter  Warlock  was  one  of  Gavin's  oldest 
and  most  intimate  cronies,  little  difficulty  inter- 
vened in  carrying  it  out  I** 

[The  leading  ineidents  detailed  above,  are 
substantiany  true.— Ed.  A.  A.  M.] 


It  is  wonderful  the  aspect  of  moral  obligation 
things  sometimes  assume  when  we  wish  to  do 
them. 

A  mat  step  Is  gained  when  a  child  has 
learned  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  be- 
tween liking  a  thing  and  doing  it 

What*s  in  a  namef  More  than  some  people 
thhik.  Don't  open  a  sausage-shop  in  Oateaton 
Street 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  SEA  SICKNESS 

BT    BOB  TJLBV. 

A  GALLAHT  little  craft,  cutter  rigged,  wai 
at  her  moorings  in  the  Bay|  with  mainsail  h< 
waiting  only  the  arrival  of  a  jovial  party  o 
teurs,  about  starting  for  a  cruise  on  the  Li 
'Twas  a  bright  summer's  morning,  in  tb 
of  our  Lord,  1858 ;  the  gay-looking  yacht 
resplendent  with  a  new  coat  of  punt,  her  di 
white  sails  lazily  flapped  in  the  light  momi 
her  halyards  were  cuefully  belayed,  the 
run  aft,  and  her  ^guey,  alongside,  was  re 
bring  the  party  on  board  as  soon  as  the; 
their  appearance.  Presently  a  hall  of 
lenge  ahoy"  caused  Bob,  the  sailor  in  qhi 
jump  into  the  little  erafc  and  pull  for  sbon 
whence  he  soon  returned  with  a  load  of  pre 
of  various  descriptions,  suffident  to  hav 
soned  her  fbr  a  month  at  least ;  and  short 
the  yachtsmen  themselves  arrived ;  and  a 
provisions,  Aec,  liad  been  carefully  stowc 
in  the  neat  cabin  lockers,  the  trim  craft  sb 
from  her  berth  under  a  crowd  of  while  c 
making  the  water  foam  under  her  bows 
headed  away  westward  to  the  entnao 
harbor,  passing  two  or  three  old  stoo 
soows  like  lightning,  to  the  disgust  o!  tiiei 
and,  in  a  few  minutes,  rounding  the  red  ta 
the  Queen's  whail  Then  graeeftdly  dash 
the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Ontario,  she  stec 
up  to  the  sou'  west . .  Hie  wind  was  E| 
the  southward ;  and  after  stretching  wdl 
new  garrison  until  well  off  the  entranei 
Humber  Bay,  *'  helm's  a-lee"  was  the  or 
in  an  histant  round  she  flew  Hke  a  I 
headed  down  the  Lake  past  the  lighthoa 
The  party  on  board  were  four  in  nam 
of  whom  was  nnaccustomed  to  yaditing, 
the  ground-swell  from  the  Lake  becax 
perceptible,  the  tyro  exhibited  undoubl 
of  qualmishness,  fbr  which  he  was  reooo 
various  specifics,  such  as  tying  a  piece  ol 
a  string,  SQ  as  to  enal)le  him  to  haul  it 
swallowing  it,  standhig  on  his  head  agi 
mast,  sitting  face  to  windward  with  liii 
wide  open,  to  let  lots  of  cold  dr  in,  Ac 
whichiBuggestions  the  unhappy  yootii  \ 
pale  visage  and  deaf  ear.  At  last,  on 
party,  more  Idnd-hearted  than  tiie  i 
preached  him  with  a  caulker  of  stiff  bn 
water,  after  swallowing  which  our  tyro  i 
to  stagger  below,  and  ensconce  himself  I 
the  larboard  berths,  muttering,  the  wi 
themas  against  himself  for  coming  and  afl 
persuaded  him  to  Join  a  par^  of  pleara 
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water.  Towards  ^e  afternoon  the  breeie  died 
awe  J,  and  he  reappeared  feeUng  all  right  andTery 
hiuigry.  A  general  attack  waa  now  made  bj  all 
luui^  OB  the  commiaBariat,  after  which  the  party 
aat  on  deck  enjoying  cigars  and  pipes  and  chat- 
tiBg  merrily  oTcr  their  prospects.  Brening 
aimed,  and  with  it  a  flat  cdm,  maeh  to  the 
|yxo*s  delighti  as  being  now  completely  reinTigo* 
rated  he  felt  as  bold  as  a  lion.  His  messmates, 
however,  were  eontinnally  making  sly  allusions 
to  his  morning  disappearance,  and  poked  fan  at 
him  all  round  most  onmercilally. 

**  I  wonder,"  said  the  vktun  of  this  nnmiti- 
gatod  quinng  at  last,  **  what  the  denee  is  the 
xM«on  that  every  one  has  to  pay  such  a  disagree- 
Mm  penalty  for  a  trip  on  the  water  f 
"  Wliy,  'tis  Heptane's  eorse,"  said  one. 
*'  Heptane  be  hanged  1"  was  the  oourtaous  re- 
ieindec 

♦•"fio  a  fact,'*   was  Hie  reply,   "and  ihere^s 

good  antfierity  for  it  If  yoo've  nodbjeotions,  my 

lads,  PU  spin  yoa  a  yam,  reladng  the  oirevaa- 

•tanoeo  that  gave  riae  to  it.** 

'    *^HoaTe  ahead,  my  hearty,"  was  the  rsBponse 

of  his  fiiiends,  for  they  were  sore  of  hearing  a 


TboM  adiiared,  the  nanator,  haTing  first  lit  a 
Harannah,  and  irixed  a  pretty  stiff  nor'- 
*  to  help  his  ideaa,  ooaunenoed  the  follow- 
ing tale,  which  he  premiatd  by  aasoring  the  rest 
that  it  was  not  original,  bat  that  he  had  aome» 
^riiere  or  another  read,  or  heard  k  reUted  ^— 

Ottce  on  a  time,  a  long  while  ago,  on  a  qolet 

•tifl  Bight,  snch  as  this  Is,  a  sBght-knowing-looking 

yovng  fellow  m!ght  hsTe  been  detected,  had  any 

onet>een  on  the  look-oat,  ftfttbg  caationsly  hither 

and  thither  in  the  realms  of  the  GKkIb  in  old 

dympoa*  top.   One  after  the  other,  he  Tisited  the 

sleeping  apifftments  of  Tenos,  Volean,  Mars, 

fiercoles,  and,  last  of  all,  dared  even  the  pre- 

cittcts  of  the  bedchamber  of  old  Jotc  himself. 

He  was  a  regolar  Jack  Sheppard,  and  rince  the 

tfane  of  Promethens,  never  was  so  bold  or  adroit 

a  rascal.    Something  he  oarried  off  teom  each, 

and  having  secored  his  booty,  the  maraader  de- 

tMurted  as  qoickly  as  he  had  come.    None  wlt> 

nessed  Ms  arrival,  indeed,  to  this  day,  there  has 

been  no  explanation  of  how  lie  got  there,  and 

aone  saw  him  leave.    The  wofid  bdow  was  iqniet 

■ad  calm.    The  Gods  above  slept  soandly,  thanks 

to  Hex  and  flomnus.    Neither  Heaven  nor  Earth 

dreamed  of  the  crime  that  had  been  committed, 

or  of  the  consequences  that  would  ensoe  from 

*  thia  act  of  desecratioa. 

Next  morning,  just  as  the  rosy-fingered  Aurora 
was  mantBng  Ifce  eastern  sky  in  its  ml^-ealored 


morning  robe,  and  old  Sol  was  thinking  it  about 
time  to  get  up,  his  Highness,  the  father  of  gods 
and  men,  old  Jove  himself,  stretched  himsdf 
lasily  in  bed,  and,  after  a  yawn  or  two  that  caused 
Earth  to  quake  again  at  the  unseemly  noise, 
sung  out  lustily  for  hisvalet-de-chambre  to  bring 
him  his  morning  draught  of  nectar;  for,  ahame 
to  say,  Jupiter  had  been  kx^ing  at  somebody 
drinking  the  night  previous,  not  that  there  was 
anything  extraordhiary  m  that.    The  benign  ia- 
flueaee  of  Father  Maihew  and  John  B.  Qough  was 
yet  unfelt,  and  the  Maine  liquor  law  had  not  then 
been  adopted.    Indeed,  the  astute  idea  of  making 
people  virtuous  by  act  of  Parliament  never  oo- 
emred  to  any  of  the  ancient  lawgivers.    It  waii 
left  to  OS  more  civilized  modems  to  discover  this 
grand  panacea  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
Mai9  fivmMni  it  nMmmdoiu,    Jove  sang  oat  for 
his  neetar,  and  the  domestic  came  in  rubbing  Ills 
eyes,  and  coaunenced  hunthig  very  sleepily  for 
the  drinking  cup  which  was  always  kept  near  the 
head  of  the  bed.    After  searching  for  it  ineffec- 
tually for  some  time,  he  declared  that  somebody 
must  have  taken  it  away,  for  he  could  not  find  it 
^  Baacal,'*  cried  Jove,  Irritated ;  "  look  shaap, 
or  ru  throw  the  boot-jack  at  you.    Where's  the 
cop?    Twas  there  last  night." 
•*  WeH,  it  is  not  here  now." 
*' None  of  your  impertinence,  shr,"  said  Jove, 
miyestically.    **  If  you  don't  find  it  immediatelyg 
I'll  sharpen  your  intellects  with  a  flaiji  of  lights' 
ning;"  and  turning  up  his  pillow  under  whicf^y^ 
he  usuaDy  kept  a  supply  of  thunderbolts,  to  his'* 
dismay  he  found  the  place  was  empty.    Not  a 
bolt  was  left.    Thoroughly  aroused,  and  in  a  tow- 
ering rage,  out  of  bed  leaped  Jove  and  com- 
menced making  a  thorough  search  himself.    To 
no  purpose,  however.     The  thief,  whoever  he 
was,  had  made  a  clean  sweep,  and  bolted  with^ 
sceptre,  cup,  and  thunder.    The  last  showed  a 
great  deal  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  robber, 
fbr  Jopher  was  reckoned  a  tlp^p  shot  amongst 
the  sporthig  chrcles  In  that  netghborhood,  and 
would  not  have  hesitated  an  Instant  at  having  a 
fling  at  any  feflow  caaght  in  such  a  scrape.  End- 
ing, however,  it  waa  too  trae,  Zeus's  fortitude 
gave  way,  and  he  vented  his  rage  In  real  Billings* 
gate ;  but  as  it  is  not  at  all  material  to  this  vera- 
cibus  history  to  Inention  what  he  did  say,  the 
matter   shall    be   dropped  here  with  the  re- 
mark, .  that,    at   some    subsequent   tea-partlei 
given  In  Olympus,   tiie  gossips  found  firultfid 
source  of  conversation  thereon,  and  poor  Juno's 
unhappy  iite  la  having  such  a  yokefellow  was 
bewailed  hi  trae  tea-table  style.    To  retam  t6 
Jupiter.    He  oofsed  and  swots  In  a  most  dhre- 
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pvtable  manner,  beating  a  New  York  b^hoy  all 
hoUow,  both  in  the  originality  of  his  expres- 
tions  and  the  Tolability  oi  his  utterance.  Add  to 
which,  it  was  all  done  in  pare  Greek,  and,  let  me 
assore  you,  it  is  a  Tery  difficult  matter  to  swear 
in  pure  Ionic ;  and  if  yon  doubt  the  fiact,  I  refer 
yon  to  one  Mr.  Homer,  who  gives  the  whole 
matter  in  blank  Terse.  After  nearly  exhausting 
himself  in  this  way,  he  flew  at  his  serrant,  abused 
him  in  a  shocking  manner — the  man  gave  warn- 
ing the  next  morning — and  then  wound  up  by 
kicking  bim  out  of  the  establishment,  with  strict 
orders  noTer  to  show  his  f^e  again  until  he  had 
secured  the  vagabond  deader  alive  and  got  back 
.  the  property.  This  feat  performed— that  is,  the 
kicking— the  Thunderer  threw  himself  into  an 
arm-chair,  thoroughly  exhausted,  and  whilst  reco- 
yering  himself  from  his  indecent  rage,  in  hobbled 
Vulcan,  looking  pale,  even  through  his  soot. 

^  Look  here,  Jove,"  cried  he,  **I'm  not  going 
to  stand  this.** 

**  What^s  the  matter  now  f "  said  Jove  rather 
surlily,  for  Vulcan  was  a  litigious  fellow  and  per> 
petually  appealing  to  Jove  to  settle  his  disputes 
—for  which  the  latter  despised  him  heartily; 
however,  as  he  was  useful  in  some  respects,  and 
was,  moreover,  a  poor  cripple  unable  to  take  his 
own  part,  there  was  some  excuse  for  him. 

"Why,"  stammered  Vulcan  humbly,  for  he 
always  was  afraid  of  Jove,  and  doubly  so  when 
he  was  angry,  "  why,  some  chap  broke  into  my 
forge  last  night  and  walked  oif  with  my  best  bel- 
lows and  a  new  anviL" 

**  What  do  I  care  for  that  f "  said  Jove,  testily. 

"  Begad,  yoa*ll  get  no  more  thunderbolts  uotil 
they're  found,"  was  the  reply,  which  rather  non- 
plussed Jupiter ;  but  before  he  could  answer.  In 
burst  Mars  in  his  usual  impetuous  way. 

'*Look*ee  here,  old  boy.  By  the  beard  of 
Pharaoh  (a  favorite  objuration  of  Mars,  by  the 
way),  some  infernal  blackguard  broke  into  the 
guard-house  last  night  and  stole  my  sword." 

By  this  time  all  the  establishment  was  aroused, 
and  on  hearing  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  three  first- 
named  deities,  commencedaninvestigation  of  their 
respective  household  goods,  and  soon  loud  o«i> 
eries  were  heard  on  all  hands.  Hercules  comphdn- 
ed  of  the  disappearance  of  his  club,  but  not  being 
a  talkative  fellow,  he  only  clenched  his  ponderous 
leg  of  mutton  fist,  and  inwardly  vowed  that,  if  he 
ever  caught  the  fellow,  he  would*nt  polish  him  oiT 
Oh  no !  He  would  lick  him  into  a  mummy,  not  a 
bit,  accompanied  with  insane  smacks  of  his  right 
fist  into  his  left  palm  as  if  the  latter  were  the 
thie&  head  and  that  was  in  Ghaoeery. 


A  loud  shriek  was  now  heard  from  Yenas'  ( 
ment 

''My  girdle,  my  beaatifiil  oestus,"  cried 
lovely  divinity  on  discovering  the  disappeai 
of  that  ornament  which  was^the  more  unaoo 
able,  by  the  way  since  it  had  been  carefully  ck 
round  her  waist  on  retiring  to  bed  the  nighi 
viou»— which  gave  the  before  mentioaed  gc 
occasion  to  say — ^but  that  is  mere  scandal 
goes  for  nothing,  besides  robbers  are  very  d 
fellows.  Cupid  poor  Cupid  was  sobUng  ft 
bow  and  arrows  and  clinging  in  his  infimtine 
to  his  mothers  side  asking  what  had  beeo 
them.  Juno  was  treating  Jove  to  an  Olymplas 
of  Candle  for  disturbing  her  night*sreet  in  ao  u 
sonable  a  manner.  The  only  one  of  the  In 
tals  who  came  oif  scatheless  was  the  godd 
Wisdom;  thanks  to  a  patent  Ghubba  k»ck  o 
door  and  as  Mr.  Hobbs  was  not  bom  tka 
goddess  escaped.  Mmerva  quietly  walked  ii 
learning  the  cause  of  all  the  hubbub,  gavf 
knowing  wink  and  retired.  In  the  midai  < 
the  commotion  in  rushed  one  of  the  DB  aii 
breathless  with  haste,  to  inform  the  tumaU 
assembly  that  a  detective  had  nabbed  the  a 
whilst  lurking  in  one  of  the  crannies  of  the  n 
tain,  and  had  seized  him  with  the  proper^  i 
possession.  Jove  cried  out,  and  the  Gods,  rec 
thereby  to  a  proper  sense  of  dignity,  assumed 
respective  seats,  and  presently,  sure  enoog 
walked  a  policeman  with  a  remarkably  good ! 
ing  youth  in  charge,  with  a  second  folk 
bearing  the  stolen  property.  Entirely  unabi 
at  his  disgraceful  position,  the  prisoner  g 
around  at  the  august  concourse  there  present 
a  jaunty  self-satisfied  air,  that  beqK>ke  exce 
impudence  and  forwardness,  nay  he  even  hac 
andacitv  to  wink  at  Venus  much  to  VnleaoV 
gust.  The  case  was  immediately  gone  into 
property  proved,  and  the  testimony  of  thepc 
man  who  had  caught  him  with  the  varioos  art 
in  his  possesion  was  taken  down.  The  evid 
was  dear,  his  guilt  was  apparent,  and  he 
unanimously  found  guilty.  Nothing  remi 
but  to  pass  sentence.  Being  asked  aa  to  ' 
he  had  to  say  for  himself  he  replied  noU 
Jove  then  asked  whence  he  came,  who  he 
his  birth,  parentage  iio. 

*'  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,"  said  the  youth  1 
ing  courteously  around.  ^  My  name  is  Men 
The  author  of  my  being  is  the  illustrions  h 
of  Gods  and  men  before  whom  I  now  have 
honour  to  stand." 

''  And  pray,"  interrupted  Juno,  **  who  waa 
mother  r* 

**Shnt  your  potaloe  trap,  my  deary"  asM 
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qaioklj,  for  be  waa  daddedlj  alarmed  at  the  turn 
erents  were  taking.  "  Nerer  roisd  your  mother, 
lir,  b«t  tell  US  what  fauiuoed  you  to  commit  this 


-^Lftdies  and  Oentlemen,"  said  the  prisooer 
bowing  courteously  again,  "  my  object  waa  to  ob- 
tain an  introduction  to  each  and  all  of  you. 
Being  perfectly  destitute  in  the  world  I  considered 
that  8uoh  an  adrenture  would  create  a  sensation 
and  perhaps  somethhig  might  turn  up  out  of  it 
for  my  benefit.'' 

^  Infernal  scamp,"  muttered  Mars,  **  he  ought 
to  be  tried  by  a  drum-head  court  martial,  and  get 
six  doien  for  his  pains." 

**  He's  far  too  good4o<ddng  for  a  thie^"  sighed 
Vemis  pityingly. 

Jono  rented  her  q>leen  loudly  and  Tindictirely 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  Jore's  conscience  smote 
him  for  neglecting  popr  Mala,  and  he  determined 
to  adopt  her  olEq[>ring  thus  unexpectedly  brought 
to  his  notice,  and  more  especially  as  the  a£fair 
after  all  was  a  Tenlal  one,  and  he  wished  to  spite 
Juno.  Therefore  addressing  the  culprit,  he  ex- 
pTSBBod  himself  in  Tory  strong  language  on  the 
impropriety  of  playing  such  tricks  on  respectable 
people,  to  all  of  which  the  prisoner  appeared  to 
pay  respectful  attention.  **NeTertheless,"  said  he, 
*'Ib  consideration  of  your  youth  and  misfortunes, 
and  this  being  your  first  oifence,  you  are  par- 
doned." 

Here  Xars  swore  audibly,  but  the  derk  cried 
order,  and  Jupiter  proceeded  to  say,  that  to  re- 
Beve  his  necessities,  he  would  tike  him  faito  his 
terriee.  «*And  here,"  said  he,  **iB  a  cap  with 
wings  for  your  head  and  a  pair  for  your  feet,  and 
a  small  taste  of  bowie  knifo  in  case  you  mi;ht 
erer  be  In  danger.  So  now  the  court  is  dosed, 
and  let  each  one  take  his  property." 

Saying  which,  he  picked  up  his  bolts,  and  let 
fly  right  and  left,  to  see  they  were  in  proper 
order.  Tonus,  frightened  to  death  at  the  light- 
ning, clasped  her  girdle  round  her  waist,  and 
harried  off  with  Cupid  to  get  breakfast  The 
latter  wanted  to  hare  a  shot  at  Mercury,  for  he 
was  not  at  all  satined  at  the  result  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. Lots,  when  injured,  is  always  spite- 
ihL  Mars  drew  his  sword,  and  flourished  it  two 
or  three  times  round  his  head  until  HeaTcn, 
And  earth  too,  rang  with  alarums  of  war, 
and  then  stalked  indignantly  out  oftheassem- 
Uy  room,  abusbg  Jove  for  his  partiality,  and 
indeed  in  hall  an  hour  after  Jupiter  did  receire 
a  message  firom  him  by  a  shooting  star  whom 
Mars  had  appointed  his  second,  but  nothing  came 
of  it.  Apollo  followed  to  join  Yenus's  dejeuner, 
whieh  were  usually  rather  rwdb^rdWffaflairs ;  and 


dd  Vulcan  limped  off  kst  with  his  auTil  under 
one  arm,  and  his  bdlows  under  the  other,  and 
all  was  peace  and  quietness  again.  The  only 
artide  remaining  was  Neptune's  trident,  which 
lay  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Daring  all  this 
turmoil  in  heaTen,  affairs  on  earth  had  pitssed 
unnoticed,  but  now  it  was  apparent  that  there 
was  a  tremendous  row  going  on  below.  Nep- 
tune, on  finding  his  trident  missing  in  the  mom* 
ing,  had  also  kicked  up  a  most  tremendous  shindy 
— ^foaming  with  rage,  he  summoned  all  his  mon- 
sters and  bid  them  search  lor  it  high  and  low, 
and  when  the  trident  was  not  forthcoming,  he 
raised  such  a  tempest  as  had  not  been  known 
since  the  days  of  Deucalion  and  Fyrrha.  The 
very  whales  and  tritons  trembled  at  the  riolence, 
and  the  manes  of  the  seahorses  harnessed  to  his 
chariot,  stood  on  end  with  fright.  The  sea  rose 
and  swallowed  up  whole  dties--one  would  have 
thought  the  very  earth  itself  was  to  be  entirdy 
submerged  under  the  fierce  wares.  Unhappy 
mortals  thronged  the  temples  of  the  gods,  firantie 
with  fear  and  expecting  instant  death.  Jore'a 
temper,  none  of  the  best  at  any  time,  was  rather 
flurried  by  this  disturbance,  so  calling  his  newly 
made  messenger  to  him,  he  bid  him  restore  the 
trident  to  its  owner.  **  Tell  him,"  he  added,  **  to 
keep  his  temper  and  let  Ills  hair  grow ;  people 
cannot  be  distorbei  In  this  manner  for  the  loss 
of  an  old  pitchfork.  Such  rage  is  highly  inde* 
corous— away  with  you." 

Like  a  flash  of  light  Mercury  ranished,  and. 
soonarrired  hi  the  presence  of  the  dd seagod. 
Presuming  on  Jupiter's  protection  he  alighted  on 
the  edge  of  old  Neptune's  chariot,  and  handing 
him  the  missing  Trident,  with  a  polite  bow,  he 
said, 

^'Here,  sir,  is  your  pitchfork  back  again,  and 
my  royal  master,  your  august  brother,  Jupiter 
the  Thunderer  desires  me  to  say  that  you  must 
not  kick  up  any  more  noise.  He  says  it  is  hig^y 
indecorous,  and  jou  must  not  disturb  him,  for  he 
is  at  breakfast  So  now,  old  boy,  men*  tuu$  ^^ 
or  youll  come  to  grief.    Do  you  hear?" 

**£h  what?"  stammered  Neptune,  perfectly 
aghast  at  the  excesslTe  impertinence  of  this  ad- 
dress. **ByNox  and  Erebus,  what's  this?  Con^ 
found  you,  you  rascal,  how  did  you  get  my  tri- 
dent ?  Who  are  you  ?  Where  do  ye  hail  from^ 
you  snipejaok?  Whats  Jore  to  you  or  you  to 
hhn,  I'd  Uke  to  know." 

**  Snip^ack,  sir,"  quoth  Mercury,  rather  net- 
tled. **  Keep  your  temper,  you  old  hippopotamus, 
I  am  Jove's  servant  and  messenger,  I*d  have  yon 
to  know,  and  you'd  better  mind  what  Fve  just 
told  you." 
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**  Make  uil  oat  of  thaC  roared  Keptone,  **  or 
ni  freshea  yonr  nip  at  the  gangwaj,  yen  loafer, 
to  teach  you  better  manners  on  my  quarter  deck. 
rU  lash  yo»to  one  of  my  monster i,  and  give  yon 
a  saltwater  dip  you  won't  relish.  FU  anchor  you 
ft  thousand  fathoms  deep  in  sea-slime.  I'U  fix 
your  flint,  you — ^" 

**  Shut  up,  you  tow-headed  old  Marlingspike,** 
was  the  poli  e  rejoinder,  who  cares  for  you.**  Til 
tell  you  what  V\\  do  for  you :  I^ll  people  your  do- 
minions with  mortals.  1*11  teach  you  civility,  my 
old  salt.  rU  bring  poor  miserable  men  to  nayi- 
gate  your  hitherto  unknown  realms.  Til  hare 
ships  sailing  in  all  directions  orer  your  seas.  You 
the  god  of  the  sea !  m  make  your  waves  the 
highroad  for  the  nations  ol  the  earth,  so  that  you 
lAall  be  afraid  to  show  your  fisuse  on  the  surface 
unless,  indeed,  you  come  disguised  as  a  sea  ser- 
pent for  men  to  hare  a  nine  days'  wonder.  That's 
what  m  do.    A  fig  for  yon." 

And  having  thus  finished  this  elegant  harangue. 
Mercury  snapped  his  fingers  in  derision  of  the 
old  god,  and  )>oltled  whistling  '*  Rule  Britannia," 
with  variations,  as  he  went,  and  leaving  old  Nep- 
tune with  mouth  and  eyes  wide  open,  perfectly 
astounded  at  his  insolence.  Truth  to  say.  Mer- 
cury was  rather  afraid  that  in  his  rage  Nep  would 
have  a  shy  at  him  with  the  trident.  The  latter, 
however,  soon  recovered  his  equanimity,  and, 
smiling  at  the  idea  of  mortals  navigating  his 
realms,  he  dived  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
gave  Amphitrite  a  blowing  up  for  not  having  his 
lobscouse  ready. 

Mercury,  however,  was  a  determbed  fellow, 
and  did  not  intend  that  the  matter  should  rest 
there,  or  his  threat  go  for  nought  His  blood 
was  up  and  revenge  he  would  have. 

••  Anchor  me,**  he  muttered ;  "  wait  a  bit,  my 
old  Trojan,  and  111  astonish  your  weak  nerves  for 
you.**  And  thus  speaking  he  skimmed  the  air 
with  a  velocity  that  would  have  defied  an  express 
train,  until  he  arrived  in  a  charming  promontory 
in  the  Archipelago.  Suddenly  arresting  his 
headlong  course,  he  discovered  a  youtbfhl  chair- 
bacon  gaimg  with  longing  eyes  on  the  delfcioas 
fruits  and  foliage  of  a  small  island  distant  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  mainland.  Assum- 
ing the  appearance  and  guise  of  a  native,  Mer- 
cury approached  the  young  man,  and  entered 
into  conversation  with  liim ;  and  finally  demanded 
what  he  was  looking  at  so  earnestly. 
"  Why,**  said  the  youth,  **  I  was  looking  at  those 
dostering  fruits  bangmg  on  the  vines  on  yonder 
island.  Tear  follows  year,  and  the  fruits  are 
plentiful  and  luscious  on  that  small  bit  of  land, 
bat  no  one  ever  gathers  them.    The  birds  of  the 


air  alone  feed  on  ften,  and  wiMt  is  left  deetys. 
Here  none  grow.  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  was  %  bM. 
What  a  blow  out  of  grapes  Fd  have.** 

*^  Would  you  like  to  have  %  fcASt  of  ttese 
fruits?**  asked  Mercary. 

'*  Oh,  wouldn't  I,**  was  the  reply.  *"  But  Iben 
the  dUlcolty  is  to  get  them.** 

**  Nothing  easier,**  answered  Merewy,  and  m 
saying,  be  set  to  work,  and,  as  to  the  gods  noth- 
ing is  impossible,  he  soon  cut  down  a  large  siwd 
tree,  scooped  it  out  hollow,  and  shaped  a  very 
respectable  log  canoe  from  it.  **  Now,**  said  be 
to  the  rustic,  **  look  alive,  my  chiclcafaMdy,  »d 
help  me  shove  this  machine  into  the  waltr.** 

'*  What  for?**  was  the  answer. 

**  Never  mind ;  shove  away,  and  yo«*B  Bte.* 

The  rode  craft  by  their  united  efforts  ww  ssob 
launched,  asd  Mercury  having  hewn  oqI  a  pairef 
paddles,  desired  the  yonng  roan  to  **  jtnap  abeari,* 
which  he  did  imoMdiately,  glviog  vtlefaaee  ts 
bis  delight  at  the  novel  eontrivanee,  and  al  the 
undoubted  devemess  of  his  newly  icmad  oon^ 
nion.  Under  Mereury*8  skiifal  band  it  did  not. 
take  long  to  readi  the  island,  and  the 
leaped  out,  followed  by  Mercary  and  botli  ^ 
speedily  employed  in  gratUyfng  their  taste  lor 
fruit  which  here  was  both  abmidaiit  aad  of  the 
finest  kind.  Satkted  at  length,  the  youth  cAd 
to  his  friend  sayingit  was  time  to  getbaok  aad  hiS^ 
mating  that  he  had  enough  of  it 

•«Well,**said  Mercury,  "^ come  slong.  But,  I 
say,  are  you  not  going  to  take  soma  to  ya« 
fHends." 

*«BleflB  me,**  said  Oie  other,  " what  adu^  yai 
be.    rd  never  a  thooght  o*  that** 

«*0h,**  said  the  dtsguised  deity,  "saA  JM 
might  piek  a  whole  lot  and  theneafry  Aem  to-mot* 
row  morning  to  the  neat  teini  and  sell  thevi 
Tou  flfti^t  become  ridi  ia  no  time." 

^  To  be  sore,**  was  the  reply.  So  he  and  Msr- 
oorj  set  to  work,  and  seoa  loaded  ^m  canoe  wHt 
purpU  grapes  and  other  frvils  whidi  then 
aboanded,  aad  then  started  for  the  other  shsia 
which  they  were  not  long  in  reading.  Here,  at 
sooa  as  the  craft  touched  ground,  Mereory  qdddy 
vanidied,  and  the  ruslio,  who  was  bisily  eagagrt 
in  loadhig  Inmself  with  fimit,  never  renuffked  Mi 
absence  for  some  time,  and  then  coatenM  Wm 
sdf  wiA  wofld^ving  where  be  had  '-gena  Ik 
Merenry,  however,  was  sure  of  his  plan. 

He  was  certain  that  this  seed  cast  on  A4 
waters  would  produce  fimit  In  time.  The  specuhk 
tion  proved  so  successful  that  the  young  fantter 
pidd  repeated  visits  to  the  nttle  island  untfl  hf 
grew  rich,  and  as  is  invariably  the  case  undar 
Kmilar   circumstances,   his    neighbors  b«etfM 
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eftTiOQs  of  his  wealth,  and  sought  out  the  secret 
This  waa  not  loog  m  beiog  discorered ;  and  as 
men  and  monkeys  are  imitatiTe  animalSi  canoes 
of  asioiilar  shape  were  made,  though  decidedly 
inferior  to  the  article  which  Mercury  had  turned 
out  of  hand.    The  little  island  in  a  few  years  was 
quite  insuflScient  to  supply  the  demands  that 
were  made  upon  it,  and  %\ie  adrenturous  spec- 
ulafeora  were  compelled  to  go  a  greater  distance 
and  Tisit  more  remote  islands,  in  search  of  a 
supply  of  the  fruit  in  such  great  request.  Under 
the  protection  of  Mercury  they  all  grew  riofa,and, 
as  habitjengenders  courage  of  a  certain  kind,  and 
being  bolder  grown,  a  number  of  these  marinersi 
under  the  guidance  of  one  Jason,  an  experienced 
fdk>w«  resolred  to  undertake  a  Toyage  ior  what 
I  can*t  exactly  say,  *twas  a  specie  of  ftlUbustering, 
somewhat  on  the  Cuban  ezpeditioa  style,  de- 
signing to  /eeee  OTory  one  who  came  in  theur 
way.    At  length  all  was  ready.    Mereury  had 
been  making  Iotc  to  one  of  the  sephyrs,  and  she 
funushed  a  faToring  breeze,  in  hoi  gaTe  a  regular 
blow  out  to  the  God  and  his  proteges.    NeptunOi 
although  up  to  the  present  moment  he  had  been 
quiet,  had  not  been  ignoraLt  oi  the  manceuTres 
that  had    been  set  on   foot  by  his   opponent 
Meroufy  to  endeavor  to  dispossess  him  of  his 
kingdom,  but  now  that  theee  audacious  marineni 
for  the  first  time  dared  iuTade  his  realms  by 
eoming  fiurly  on  the  sea,  out  of  sight  of  land,  his 
indignation  knew  no  bounds,  his  very    beard 
eurled  with  wrath,  and  summoning  all  his  array 
oi  monsters,  a  Tery  fishy  k>oklng  set  they  were 
too,  he  desired  them  to  make  ready  to  execute  his 
orders,  and  prepared  himself  Cor  a  terrible  revenge, 
such  as  should  strike  terror  into  the  minds  of  all 
future  generations  of  mortals,  and  deter  them 
from  ever  attempting  the  like  sacrilege. 

As  evening  set  in  the  wind  arose,  gradually 
inereasiBg  towards  midnight  to  a  perfect  hurri- 
cane. The  huge  waves  curled  their  fierce  crests 
round  the  devotod  ship  and  licked  its  bright  sides 
like  a  tiger  or  serpent  gloating  over  its  prey. 
The  monsters  of  the  deep,  tritons  and  mermalda^ 
whales  and  leviathans,  laughed  aloud  in  hideous 
chorus^  rejoicing  over  the  torror  stricken  wretehes 
on  board,  who  now  cast  down  with  despair  and 
fi^ijbt,  unplored  the  ptotectkm  U  their  tutelar 
Dsity,  Mereury,  to  save  them  4rom  their  Im- 
p«D£ng  fiUe.  Old  Neptune  himself  looked  grimly 
oUi  like  some  barbarian  prince  superintending 
tht  impakment  of  some  wretdied  ciUsena  who 
had  resisted  hie  authority.  In  franco  haste^ 
seeing  the  crisis  approaching,  Mercury  flung 
hioMelf  at  the  feet  of  Jove  and  begged  his  in- 
terieNBce  on  behalf  of  his  victims.  **  Their  lives, 


their  lives,**  was  all  he  asked,  and  the  earnestness 
of  his  prayer  gained  him  his  request  Jove 
nodded  assent,  and  Mercury  flew  to  communicato 
the  decree  to  Neptune,  whom  he  found  in  the 
situation  just  described.  On  imparting  the  in* 
toUigence  that  Jove  bad  forbidden  his  destroying 
their  lives,  Neptune  started  with  ire. 

**  Not  die**  he  burst  forth,  **  not  die.  These 
insolent  dogs  who  have  bearded  me  to  my  face 
before  all  my  subjects— not  die  ?  Am  not  I  king 
of  the  sea  and  who  shall  dispute  my  rights  ?  Let 
Jove  confine  himself  to  affairs  of  Earth  and 
Heaven.  Why  should  he  meddle  in  mine  ?  Not 
die?  Well,  be  it  sol  They  shall  not  die  since 
the  thunderer  has  so  decreed,**  and  here  he  smiled 
bitterly,  "  but  they  shall  wish  for  death  to  relieve 
them  from  their  torments.  Their  limbs  shall 
fieul  them,  their  bones  shall  ache,  and  their  joints 
crack,  their  heads  shall  reel,  and  an  overpower- 
ing nausea  shall  destroy,  them.  They  shall  not 
die  but,**  he  cursed;  "every  one  that  dkres 
invade  my  realo^  I  curse  with  sea-sickness,** 
and  so  he  left  the  devoted  crew  in  that  pre- 
dicament 

So  ends  my  story,  boys,  and  now  we  had 
better  set  the  watoh,  make  all  snug  for  the  night, 
and  then  turn  in. 


Who'll  Cut  his  •  Niits. — ^Fortunately  some 
daring  Chiropodist  has  been  cutting  the  nails  of 
the  tiger  in  the  menagerie  at  Hull.  The  opera- 
tion was  successfully  peiformed,  and  the  animal 
has  been  mudi  quieter  ever  since.  Now  we  wish  * 
some  one  would  take  the  Russian  Bear  in  hand,  and 
achieve  a  similar  feat  (no  pun  intended)  with  his 
nails.  They  have  been  getting  dreadfully  long 
latoly,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  he  has  been 
wishing  to  come  up  to  the  scratch  in  all  directions. 
It  is  time  they  were  cut ;  for  the  wretched  beast 
goes  howlinff  about  in  a  great  rage,being  evidently 
on  a  fftlse  footing,  and  in  great  pain  from  the 
awkwardness  of  his  position.  It  is  evident  he  will 
do  injury  either  to  himself,  or  to  any  one  who 
happens  to  go  near  him,  if  some  powerful  remedy 
is  not  quickly  applied.  The  case  is  at  present 
interesting  the  attontion  of  both  England  and 
France ;  and  we  hope  in  a  short  period  to  be  able 
to  announce  the  pleasing  fact,  that  all  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  have  been  effectually  removed, 
and  that  at  last  the  Russian  Bear  has  had  his 
nailB  cut !  The  sooner  this  grt'at  chirepodic  event 
takes  place,  the  better ;  for  lately  the  unfortunate 
beast  has  been  making  such  a  dreadful  noise,  that 
he  has  quite  disturbed  the  peace  ot  Europe. 

A  Bald  iHVSimoK. — Mr.  Rowland  informs  uf 
that  wearing  the  hat  is  very  injurious  to  the  hair. 
If  this  b  true,  Quakers  ou^^t  to  be  the  baUeetef 
men,  for  they  keep  their  hats  on  longer  than  any 
one  else,  and  yet  we  know  several  Quakers  who 
have  very  good  heads  of  hair.  At  ail  events, 
ladies  are  not  likely  to  lo8<^  their  hair  from  any 
similar  cause,  considering  the  present  fashion  of 
wearing  the  boonet  completely  off  the  head. 
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VALEimNB. 


VALENTINE 

Bent  hy  a  Oentleman  to  a  Lady,  andmippoted  to 
have  been  wriUen  on  the  IZth  o/Februarp. 

I  am  DO  seer,  oh  La() j  fair 
Nor  of  second  sight  Ihe  heir ; 
Nor  have  I  yet  become  so  wise 
As  to  learn  to  mesmerise ; 
And  I  am  too  great  a  ibol 
To  belong  to  Darling's  school ; 
Yet  I  ibink  that  I  am  right, 
If  I  say  that^ou  this  nighty 
In  that  inmost  sool  of  thine 
Are  thinking  of  a  Valentine. 

Doobtless,  by  to-morrow's  pott, 
Yoa*ll  receiTe  a  perfect  host 
Of  that  kind  of  bOlets  dons, 
Of  erery  shape  and  erery  hoe. 
Written  too  in  rarioos  styles, 
Some  in  tears  and  some  in  smOei. 
LoTO-flick  people  in  their  grief 
Think  that  they  wiU  find  relief 
By  unbosoming  all  their  woe. 
And  the  merry  wish  to  show 
That  they  do  but  little  care 
For  the  fiiTonr  of  the  fair. 
Some  are  worked  aromid  with  net, 
Others  with  flow'rs  are  thickly  set ; 
LoTors  walk  in  shady  lanes 
Talking  hi  their  sweetest  strains ; 
While  Oapid  with  his  dart  so  keea 
To  fly  abore  their  heads  is  seen. 

Fre  not  talents,  I  must  say 
Thus  my  feelings  to  poartray. 
Either  with  pencil  or  with  pen 
Like  these  very  cleTer  men. 
8tin  I  may,  it  pains  I  take 
In  your  estimation  make 
Worthy  this  attempt  of  mine 
To  be  called  a  Valenthie. 

Id  prose  it*s  been  stated  as  well  as  fai  rhyme. 

That  tne  period  of  courtship's  a  most  pleasant 
time: 

When  the  young  God  of  Lore,— for  ho  always 

!•  young, 
Af  our  loTcstricken  poets  for  erer  hare  sung, — 
Has  pierced  through  and  through  with  his  sharp 

pointed  dart, 
And  melted  with  lore  the  most  obdurate  heart 
What  these  gentry  say,  I  dare  say  is  the  case. 
For  when  we  are  struck  with  some  Lady's  fkir 

&oe. 
And  think  that  unless  we  get  her  for  our  wife 
Well  no  happiness  hare  for  the  rest  of  our  life. 


An  introduction  obtdn,  at  her  Other's  makeeaOi^ 
Ask  her  to  sing  and  dance  with  her  at  balk. 
And  as  by  her  side  we  so  ihmkingly  stand, 
Reading  our  &te  in  each  touch  of  her  hand. 
And  watching  in  secret  each  g^oe  of  her  eye. 
Burning  to  know  what  does  there.hidden  fie. 
This  way  we  go  on,  small  attentions  we  pay. 
Till  being  together  alone  some  fine  day, 
We  oontnTe,  while  we  feel  almost  ready  to  drop 
In  a  stammering  speech  the  grand  question  to  pop 
The  Lady  consents,  oh  what  feeUngs  of  Ulssl 
(Tou  know  what  the  rhyme  is  that  answers  to 

this.) 
The  suspease  all  remored  and  the  two  hesrti 


If  the  ^'oovneoftmeloTedoeinoinowi 

lyrun," 
The  thought,  then,  at  leMt  thai  tiwt  figvt  m 

That  complexion  lo  fidr,  and  tfiose  eyes  6iH  «f 

Those  tresses  so  smooth,  and  that  deficate  ebeefc, 
Where  the  red  and  the  white  pky  at  Ude  and  go 

seek, 
And  the  hands  soli  and  warm  whkh  witii  free 

<rfRsred  grasp, 
We  now  hi  our  own  oan  lo  tenderly  dasp, 
WHh  other  defigfats  to  paint  which  would  tri» 

hours. 
Both  now  and  fbrerer  we  hope  wHl  be  oun, 
Is  a  pleasure  so  great  that  we  are  Ibrced  to  do* 

ohtfe, 
There  is  none  on  the  esrtfi  that  ean  with  it  eosi- 

pare. 

But  suppose  that  it  happens  the  Lady  lo  sweet, 
The  question  we  put,  with  refusal  does  meet, 
Which  dashes  at  once  all  our  hopes  to  the  earth, 
And  makes  us  thhik  to  live  longer  is  not  of  mueh 

worth; 
We  cannot  deny  that  much  pleasure  weVe  had 
WhOs  preferring  our  suit  though  the  IsBue  was 

sad. 
By  it  too,  some  little  experience  we  g^ 
Which  may  be  of  use  in  some  foture  campaign, 
Thus  you  win  see  Pre  endesToured  to  prore, 
That  when  those  of  my  own  sex  hare  fidlen  in 

lore. 
They  feel  at  that  tfane  more  pleasure  than  pafai; 
Bat  I  know  that  it  would  be  oorapletely  hi  nitt 
To  attempt  to  describe  in  my  hnpeifoct  rhyme, 
What  a  Lady  may  feel  at  a  dmilar  time. 
Lo  I  leave  the  hard  task  to  some  fab  poetess 
Whotbatstate  of  aflhhi oan  mueh  better  express 
And  will  Tto  no  doubt  make  out  that  the  Tiew 
I  hare  taken  abore  is  in  subftanoe  quite  true. 

H.  as. 

Sprinffeide,  W,  KUbride^ 
Ayr$hire^  Bootlahd^    ^  t 
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GOOD— THE  FIKAL  GOAL  OF  ILL. 

The  wigh  that  of  the  living  whole 
No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave; 
Derivee  it  not  fh>m  what  we  have 

The  Ukest  God  within  the  Mair 

Are  God  and  Nature,  then,  at  strife, 
That  Nature  lenda  such  evil  dreama? 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seemfl, 

t^o  careless  of  the  single  life ; 

That  I  considering  everywhere 
Her  secret  meaning  in  her  deeds. 
And  finding  that  of  fifty  seeds 

She  often  brings  bat  oae  to  bear, 

I  (alter  where  I  firmly  trod. 

And  falling  with  my  weight  of  caret 
Upon  the  great  world^s  altar-stairs 

That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  Goi ; 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  fiuth,  and  grope. 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all. 

And  laintly  trust  the  larger  hope. 


ABBOTTS  NAPOLEON   BUONAPARTE. 


BT  WnJJJLM  THOMAS  HALST, 

f  

OBAFTBB  m. 

Thb  allies  were  now  considered  as  sent  by 
Providence  to  deliver  the  Royalists,  and,  if  not 
signally  to  avenge  the  murdered  Louis  XVl, 
at  the  least,  to  put  an  end  to  the  mob  govem- 
m^it,  and  to  restore  the  old  monarchy 
of  France,  with,  probably,  such  limitations  and 
ameliorations  as  would  have  rendered  it 
secondary  only  to  the  British  Monarchy, 
What  could  be  more  natural  than  this  ?  What 
o^er  than  madmen  or  idiots,  could  we  call 
€tM  French  Royalists,  at  that  time  gathered 
together  in  Toulon,  had  they  thus  looked 
upon  the  British  and  Spanish  force,  and  what 
Imt  the  basest  of  men  and  most  senseless  of 
ingirates  oould  we  deem  them,  if  thus  looking 
upon  the  invading  force,  they  had  failed  to 
give  it  every  possiUe  ikcility,  every  possible 
Msistanee?  But,  the  Republioan  (!)  Mr. 
Abbott  sees  the  matter  in  quite  a  different 
fig^t;  he  talks  oTthe  focilities  given  by  the 
Royalist  residents  of  Toulon,  and  their  royalist 
brethren  of  the  South,  who  had  taken  i^ibge 

VOL.  IV.— R 


in  that  city,  ibr,  what  does  the  reader  think! 
a  **  treaeheroui  act  /"    It  really  does  seem  im- 
possible that  even  the  very  insanity  of  Antf 
British  feeling,  can  lead  even  that  anomaly,  a 
EepubUean  advocate  of  the  most  selBsh,  un- 
sparing and    unbridled  of  modern  despots; 
thus  thamefully  to  calumniate   the   gallant 
Royalists,  who,  '*  &]thful  among  the  faithless 
only  found,"  so  naturally  and  so  wisely  seised 
upon  the  chance  which  Providence  had  thus 
given  them  of  putting  an  end  to  the  bloody 
anarchy,  under  the  nameJAf  a  government, 
which  had  so  long  ren<Kred  the  towns  of 
France  mere  shambles  and  chamel  houses; 
and  its  rural  districts  mere  deserts.    But  as  wa 
should  be  very  sorry  indeed  were  any  of  oar 
readers  to  remain  under  such  a  mistake,  and  as 
we  pique  ourselves  on  dealing  with  our  oppo* 
nent  with  that  fidmess  of  which  he  has  ob- 
served so  little  towards  our  country,  we  not 
only  repeat  that  Mr.  Abbott  has  made  the 
at  once  insolent  and  preposterous  charge  of 
treachery  against  the  galUnt  Royalists,  but 
we  quote  his  own  words,  the  ipsissima  verba 
of  this  wantonly  unjust  and  at  the  same  time 
more  than  usually  stupid  charge,  and  they 
may,  if  they  please,  find  it  made  at  page  488 
of  volume  8. 

"The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city"  (Toulon),  **  were  friends  of  the  old  mon- 
archy.^ Some  ten  thousand  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Marseilles,  Lyons,  and  other  parts  of  the 
South  of  France,  took  rt^fuge  within  the  walls 
of  Toulon,  and,  uniting  with  the  Royalist  in- 
habitants, surrendered  the  city,  its  Magazines, 
its  Ships,  and  its  Forts  to  the  combined  Eng- 
lisl/and  Spanish  fleet,  which  was  cruising  out- 
side of  its  harbour.  The  English  ships  sailed 
triumphantly  into  the  port,  landing  five  thou- 
sand English  troops,  eight  thousand  Span- 
iards, Neapolitans,  and  Piedmontese,  and 
took  full  possession  of  the  place.  This 
treacherous  act,  excited  to  the  highest  pitch 
the  alarm  and  the  indignation  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
at  all  hazards  Toulon  must  be  retaken  and  the 
English  driven  from  the  soil  of  France." 

For  deliberateness  of  libel,  we  back  that 
against  anything  that  we  shall  meet  in  this 
new  biography  of  Napoleon;  and  in  saying 
that  much  we  say  a  good  deal  I  This  treaeh' 
erous  act  I    and  how  dares    this  volunteer 


eulogist  of  a  great  genius  but  still  graatcr 
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despot,  how  dare  this  man,  propose  to 
nothing — for  his  hero  had  as  yet  no  con- 
cern with  Toulon — how  dares  this  gentleman 
thus  cast  the  imputation  of  treachery  upon 
the  gallant  men  who  thus  made  a  legitimate 
and  well  nigh  succesbful  attempt  to  rescue 
their  country  (rom  the  hands  of  the  thieres 
and  butchers  who  had  possessed  themselves  of 
it  ?  Does  he,  even  in  the  midst  of  that  new- 
est specimen  of  Republicanism,  the  Uni- 
ted States,  does  he,  even  there,  dare  to 
justify  the  horri|b  wretches,  who,  having 
butchered  their  IcRg,  their  queen,  the  most 
illustrious  of  his  friends,  and  a  multitude  of  his 
subjects  besides,  does  this  gentleman  dare  to 
justify  these  vile  wretcbe&9  and  if  not,  how  daf  e 
he  call  the  act  of  the  Toulonese  a  treach- 
erous one?  If  his  house  was  invaded, 
a  part  of  his  family  butchered,  and  a  por- 
tion of  his  property  carried  off,  would  he  deem 
it  treacliery  if  we,  or  some  other  good  Chris- 
tian were  to  let  in  the  police?  Has  he  one 
standard  of  mondity  for  public  life  and 
another  for  private  life  ?  Does  he,  like  too 
many  of  his  countrymen,  interpret  true 
Republicanism  as  meaning'  the  right  of  the 
rabble  to  rob  and  murder,  with  the  fewest 
possible  obstacles,  in  the  shape  of  either  civil 
or  military  authority  ?  We  really  should  like 
to  see  a  new  Political  Dictionary  from  the  pen 
of  this  profound  person ;  if  he  were  to  define 
all  his  words  as  he  has  defined  thi^  his 
Dictionary  would  at  all  events  be  very  pre- 
cious as  an  addition  to  the  curiosities  of  that 
other  eminent  Republican,  Phineas  Bamum 
Esq.,  now,  or  late  the  happy  proprietor  of 
Tom  I'humb,  two  Mermaids,  a  bearded  Lady 
and  other  rarities  too  numerous  for  the  limits 
of  an  ^advertisement !  '  Of  course  many 
sensible  and  just  men  must  at  least  see  the 
Magazine  to  which  Mr.  Abbott  has  so 
un»>rovokedly  contributed  his  at  once  absurd 
and  unjust  Life  of  Napoleon.  What  can  such 
men  think  of  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong  ? 
Of  his  comprehension  of  Christian  ethics? 
Of  his  understanding  of  the  word  Repub- 
4ticani8m?  Oh!  may  Britain  oyer  have  the 
hatred  of  such  writers  I  But  such  writers 
flhall  not  with  impunity,  eren  by  inference, 
Ubd  her,  for  all  that! 

ICir.  Abbott,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  own 
language,  does  not  always  quite  clearly  com- 
prehend the  real  meaning  of  the  Tery  passigee 


which  he  so  bokily  and  unscrupulous!  j  \ 
fers,  without  the  sUghtest  acknowledgement, 
to  his  own  page&  If  be  really  do  cofopre- 
hend  the  authors  from  whom  he  so  largely 
borrows,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he 
can  speak  of  the  combined  Ikiglish  and  Span- 
ish fleet  as  though  it  lay  off  Toulon  merely  by- 
accident  We  are  yery  unwilling  either  to 
misapprehend  or  to  misrepresent  him,  but 
assuredly  his  own  language  can  by  no  means 
be  ma  le  to  lead  to  any  other  inference  thaa 
that  of  his  profound  ignorance  of  the  fact,  thai 
the  combined  English  and  Spanish  fleets  were 
part  and  parcel  of  an  admirable  plan  whkh 
failed  of  lull  and  impcvtant  effect^only  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  grossest  want  of  judgment  ob 
the  part,  alike  of  those  who  had  p388e88ioii  of 
so  valuable  a  position,  and  of  tho&e  European 
sovereigns  who  were  laudably  anxious  to  put 
down  the  ruffians  who  were  domineering  aad 
plundering  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Aobott  tells  us  that  those  ruffians  bad 
**  determined  that,  at  all  hasards,  ToqIob 
must  be  taken,  and  the  English  driven  (ron 
the  soil  of  France.**  We  take  the  liberty  to 
remind  Mr.  Abbott,  that  to  operatioBB  of  tbsl 
kind  there  are  two  partes,  and,  had  cor 
peaceable  occupation  of  Toulon  been  duly 
used,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  isr 
believing  that  the  only  **  determination  wfaid:^ 
the  revolutionary  miscreants  at  Paris  would 
have  been  able  to  carry  into  effect  woidd  havo 
been  that  of  saving  their  own  recreant  car- 
casses by  timely  ffight,  or  surrendering  them, 
helpless  and  unpitied,  to  the  br\ital  minis- 
terings  of  the  professional  or  the  amateur 
butchers,  to  whose  ensanguined  hands  they 
had  delivered  some  of  the  best,  braves^ 
noblest,  and  loveliest  of  thfl»  compatriots. 
Had  Toulon  been  immediately  defeuvled  on  the 
land  side  by  such  an  army  as  could,  on  the 
very  instant,  and  with  perfect  safety,  have 
been  spared,  with  well  arranged  and  perfecUy 
kept  lines  of  communication  with  Lyons,  Ma^ 
seilles,  and  other  loyal  cities,  and  had  sn^  as 
army  been  promptly  and  powerfully  support- 
ed by  the  European  sovereigns,  Touk>n  being 
carefully  watched  and  guarded  on  the  sea 
board  by  the  combined  fleets  strengthened  bj 
the  numerous  yesaels  found  in  the  haibouv 
the  frigates  and  lighter  crsft  forming  finet  iA 
\  communication  wiUi  the  nearest  ports  ti 
England,  Spain,  and  Italy,  Kapdeon  Booo^- 
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parte  would  have  had  exceedingly  small  chance 
of  successfully  directing  his  cannon  against 
Toulon.  "VTe  have  spoken  with  some  very 
eminont  military  and  naval  officers,  including 
the  well  known  naval  writers  Captain  Marry- 
att,  and  his  friend  and  literary  colleague, 
Lieutenant  Iloward,  and  all,  without  a  single 
exception,  have  agreed  in  thinking  that  had 
this  plan  been  promptly  and  resolutely  acted 
upon,  the  Revolution  would  have  been  at  an 
end  jmd  the  Monarchy  restored. 

Mr.  Abbotfs  charge  against  the  Royalists 
of  Toulon,  and  their  friends,  that  they  were 
guilty  of  Treaehery,  would  be  simply  ludicr- 
ous, did  not  the  evident  anmiw  of  the  writer 
render  it  something  still  worse.  If  ever  men 
were  justified  in  a  course  of  action,  they  were, 
in  placing  the  ports,  shipping,  munitions  of 
war,  and  their  own  gallant  services,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  friendly  powers  who  sought  to 
deliTer  them  and  their  beautiful  country  firom 
the  hands  of  the  Revolotionary  rufilans  of  the 
National  Convention.  Wo  challenge  Mr. 
Abbott  to  bring  forward  a  single  argument  to 
support  his  charge  of  Treachery.  We  main- 
tain that  they  were  fully  justified;  and  had 
the  plan  been  properly  carried  out,  a  more 
admirable  scheme  for  the  deliverance  of 
France,  and  the  restoration  of  her  monarchy 
at  the  siAallest  possible  expense  of  either 
blood  or  treasure,  could  not  have  been  devis- 
ed. Ah!  Had  the  eagle  eye  of  Wellington 
been  there,  right  little  would  have  signified 
the  **  determination^  of  the  black  hearted  and 
red  handed  ruffians  of  the  Convention  to  re- 
take Toulon !  Unhappily  there  was  no  such 
grand  and  comprehensive  spirit  among  those 
who  had  the  chief  part  in  conducting  the  de- 
fence of  that  devoted  city. 

Even  after  much  precious  time  had  been 
wasted — even  after  the  precious  opportunity 
had  been  postponed,  if  not  utterly  lost,  of 
throwing  out  a  powerful  and  well-supplied 
army  on  the  land  side,  and  pouring  in  rein- 
forcements and  provisions  to  it  by  sea — even 
after  the  most  inconceivable  blundering  on 
the  part  of  the  defenders  of  Toulon — they 
still  had  many  a  fair  chance  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess presented  to  them  by  the  stOl  greater 
blundering  of  their  revolutionary  opponents. 

The  first  general  sent  by  the  Convention 
ig^nst  Toulon'  was  a  man  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  duty,  who  erected  his  batteries  at  so  re- 


spectful a  distance  from  the  shore,  that,  had 
he  continued  firing  until  doomsday,  not  a  ball 
from  his  guns  could  possibly  have  reached  its 
mark — the  shipping  ;  and  when  he  agreed  to 
fire  red-hot  shot  at  the  combined  fleet,  he  did 
it  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  compassionate  and 
least  revolutionary  fashion;  firing  from  a 
point  fully  three  gun  shots  from  his  mark, 
and  having  the  balls  made  red-hot  in  private 
residences,  sufficiently  distant  to  allow  of  ttie 
shots  becoming  most  iiBpcuoudy  cool  before 
they  reached  the  guMl  Does  it  not  stir 
one^sbile  to  think  that,  with  such  a  oom- 
mander  opposed  to  them,  the  defenders  of 
Toulon  failed  to  annihilate  his  entire  force? 

It  was  under  this  singular  military  geniua 
that  Napoleon  received  the  important  mifitanr 
appointment  of  Brigadier-general  of  artillery. 
Condemning,  as  we  do,  so  much  in  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  Napoleon,  we  yet  are  pre- 
pared to  do  full  justice  to  his  military  genius. 
His  was  not  the  eye  to  overiook  any  gross 
military  blunder,  and  he  was  more  especially 
unlikely  to  overlook  mistakes  in  artillery 
practice,  trained  as  he  had  been  firom  his 
mere  boyhood  to  that  important  arm  of  the 
service.  A  glance  at  ttie  position  of  the  guns 
and  the  objects  at  which  they  were  levelled^ 
sufficed  to  show  him  all  tiie  pitiable  folly  of 
his  superior  officer,  and  he,  as  Scott  says, 
*'  with  difficulty,"  persuaded  the  general  to 
allow  a  few  exporimental  shots.  They  fen 
about  half  way— scarcely  half  way ;  and  the 
besotted  Cartauz  coolly  remarked  that  tht 
aristocracy  had  spoiled  the  powder  I  Alas  t 
that  poor  French  aristocracy^  have  been 
charged  with  many  a  deed  of  which  they  were 
quite  as  innocent;  but  to  be  thus  made  an*- 
swerable  for  the  blundering  of  the  n^st  in- 
competent fellow  that  ever  exposed  his  men. 
to  be  uselessly  butchered,  was  surdy  **  the 
unkindest  cut  of  all  1** 

Napoleon  seems  to  have  acted  with  great 
spirit  as  well  as  ability  on  this  occasion.  He 
warmly  remonstrated  with  his  sanguinary 
masters  of  the  Convention,  upon  the  mantfsslk 
absurdity  of  expecting  to  take  such  a  place  as 
Toulon  by  the  **  regular  approaches**  whieb*. 
had  been  ordered  by  them,  or  of  iiyurihg  any 
mortal,  by  sea  or  by  land,  with  such  ^gun. 
pointing  and  such  shot  heating  as  had  been  * 
invented  by  the  singular  genius  to  whom  th^j 
had  entrusted  the  command,  e^  advised/^  Ic 
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totally  new  course  of  procedure,  of  which 
every  Life  of  Napoleon  gives  such  ample  de- 
iail8,  that  we  need  not  enter  into  them ;  and, 
baving  obtained  a  hesitating  permiBsion  to 
nmnage  the  artillery  operations  after  his  own 
fikshion,  be  proceeded,  with  his  constitutional 
alacrity,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Cartaux  was  superseded.  What  honest  or 
weful  trade  that  egregious  person  had  de- 
fierted,  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself 
ridiculous  as  a  ge^al,  we  know  not  We 
do  know,  howcver,^at  he  was  succeeded  in 
the  supreme  command  of  the  army  investing 
Toulon  by  one  Doppet,  an  ex  M.D.,  who,  not 
finding  in  his  original  profession  sufBcient 
acope  for  his  natural  or  acquired  talents  for 
manslaughter,  aspired  to  dealing  out  death 
•n  a  more  liberal  scale  in  the  character  of  a 
■oldierl  Cartaux  was  merely  an  incurable 
Ibol ;  Doppet  was  all  that,  and  a  coward  into 
the  bargain.  An  improvised  attack  on  one 
•f  the  forts  by  a  body  of  the  villanous  but  hard- 
hitting young  scum  of  Paris  and  the  provinces, 
known  by  the  generic  name  of  Carmagnoles^ 
required  only  a  strong,  and  speedy  reinforce- 
ment to  render  it  successful.  That  reinforce- 
ment was  hastening  to  the  scene  of  action, 
when  one  of  the  generaKs  aides-de-camp  was 
•hot  so  close  by  him,  as  greatly  to  discompose 
the  nerves  of  the  commander;  **oq  which,^* 
■ays  Scott,  dryly,  '*  the  medical  general,  con- 
■idering  this  to  be  a  decidedly  bad  symptom, 
pronounced  the  case  desperate,  and,  to  Na- 
poleon*s  great  indignation,  ordered  a  retreat" 
The  medical  general,  after  such  a  display 
as  this,  was,  of  course,  superseded,  and  was 
•ttoceeded  by  a  brave  veteran,  named  Dugoum 
■lier,  who  was  among  the  very  last  men  in 
the  wdl'ld  to  give  the  besieged  the  chances 
alrcaoy  afforded  to  them  by  the  incapacity  of 
•ne  general  and  the  dastar  Jy  of  another. 

Napoleon's  new  commander  was  precisely 
Uie  mom  to  comprehend  the  true  science,  of 
.all  that  ho  proposed,  and  he  not  merely  per^ 
mitted  him  to  carry  his  plans  into  effect,  but 
:4yi  heartily  as  fearlessly,  prepared  to  aid  him 
IB  doing  so;  and  the  b^eged  speedily  per- 
'Reived  that  they  no  longer  had  to  deal  with 
.  either  fools  or  coward& 

Bat  though  Napoleon  had  the  fallest  con- 
»«iirrence  and  the  most  active  support  of  his 
general,  he  at  first  found  himself  considerably 
embarrassed  by  the  stupid  intermeddling  of 


the  representatives,  whom,  for  8on»e  bright 
reason  of  their  own,  the  Convention  insisted 
upon*keeping  in  the  army,  to  saperintend 
operations  which  they  could  by  no  po.«sfcibility 
understand.  Here  again,  however,  tboagh 
Mr.  Abbott  does  not  condescend  to  tell  as  a 
word  about  it^  Napoleon  was  signally  gerved 
by  that  Salicetti  whom  he  had  dubbed  a 
**  villain,"  and -who  undoubtedly  was  a  regi- 
cide, lliat  person  was  one  of  the  four  repre- 
sentatives or  commissioners  of  the  Conventiofi 
who  were  at  that  time  resident  in  the  canop, 
and,  thanks  to  his  interference,  backed  by 
another  of  his  confreres,  the  younger  Ilobes- 
pierre.  Napoleon  found  himself  at  lull  liberty 
to  use  his  unrivalled  stratagetic  talents  un- 
controlled by  the  absurd  and  crude  iandes 
of  a  set  of  civilians,  who  scarcely  knew  a  fin- 
stock  from  a  round  t  hot,  or  cannistcr  from 
grape.  Will  Mr.  Abbott  tell  us  that  Napoleon 
might  not  have  been  deprived,  by  these  ab- 
surd civilians,  of  the  opportunity  of  di^laying 
his  genius  and  exerting  his  energies,  had  the 
**  villain"  Salicetti  been  less  placable,  or  had 
his  hero.  Napoleon,  been  less  pliant  to  circum- 
stances? We  confess  to  some  curiosity  to 
know  how  Mr.  Abbott  will  account  for  his 
rather  singular  omission  of  all  mention  of  so 
striking  and  important  a  circumstance. 

The  result  of  the  siege  is,  unhappily,  but  too 
well  known.  The  vigorous  measures  of  Na- 
poleon, who  did  infinitely  more  towards  the 
success  of  the  French  arms  than  his  general, 
gallant  as  the  latter  beyond  all  question  was, 
delivered  Toulon  up  to  the  s*^'  ;es  of  the 
revolutionary  party,  and  although  the  English 
shipping  saved  a  large  nuaiber  oi  the  gallant 
Royalists,  a  frightful  massacre  was  committed 
upon  those  who  were  unable  to  make  their 
escape.  Though  the  Reprcsentatlvei^^  the 
Convention  seem  to  have  taken  ample  care  of 
their  own  persons  while  the  fight  still  raged, 
and  the  event  was  still  uncertain,  they  lauded 
themselves  not  a  little  in  their  report  to  the 
Convention,  and  had  the  additional  and 
ineffable  meanness  entirely  to  omit  in  that 
report  all  mention  of  Napoleon,  to  whose  skill 
the  success  of  the  revoluti<»ary  troops  may 
widiout  much  exaggeration  be  said  to  have 
been  entirely  owing.  In  consequence  of  this 
infamous  conduct,  Napoleon  remained  for  a 
considerable  time  without  actiTe  employment 
The  Jacobins,  moreover,  whose  views  he  was 
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known  to  have  &vonr«d,  were  now,  in  any- 
thing but  good  odour,  and  though  the  ultra- 
Republican  opinions  of  which  he  had  hitherto 
made   such   l»ud  profession,  were  evidently 
anything   but  his  real  opinions,  they  now 
threatcred  to  be  as  f^tal  to  his  prosplcts  of 
employment  and  advancement,  as  he  had 
reckoned  upon  their  being  favourable.  His  own 
fiery  temper,  too,  just  now  gave  an  inopportune 
flash,  and   for  the  time,  deprived  him  of  a 
fur  chance  of  obtaining,  in  spite  of  all  the 
advantages  of  his  position,  the  employment 
which  he  so  ardently  desired.   Being  removed 
firom  his  favourite  arm  of  the  service,  the 
artillery,   into  the  infantry  of  the  line,  he 
warmly  remonstrated  with  the  board  of  gene- 
ral officers,  and  demanded,  rather  than  soli- 
cited, the  kind  of  command  for  which  he  justly 
deemed  himself  pre-eminently  qualified.  Gene- 
ral  Anbry,   the    President    of  the    Board, 
remarked  upon  Napoleon's  youth  as  being  a 
disqualification  for   the  command  that  he 
•ought,  and  Napoleon,  m  the  sarcastic  tone  of 
which  he  was  even  at  that  early  age  so  perfect 
a  master,  replied  that  service  in  the  field  was 
of  somewhat  more  importance  than  age.  The 
arrow  went  home  to  its  mark,  for  Aubry  was 
one  of  those  generals  who  had  never  seen  a 
shot  fired  in  anger,  and  who  knew  a  little  of 
everything,  except  soldiering.    But,  if  his 
sarcasm  had  the  effect  of  stinging  his  oppo- 
nent, it  also,  as  is  mostly  the  case,  had  the 
effect  of  injuring  himself,  and  he  remained 
without  employment    But  it  was  no  longer 
possible   *  »•  the  coldness  or  even  the  active 
enmity  of  bfficials  permanently  to  keep  down 
the  proud  young  Corsican.    The  brave  old 
general  was  loud  in  his  praise,  and  all  the 
soldiers  worthy  of  the  name  praised  him,  too, 
fes  Qjj^y  brave  soldiers  can  praise  the  chieftains 
whose  worth  they  discern,  where  alone  it  can 
be  discerned  and  appreciated — amid  the  strife 
ind  in  the  doubtful  hours  of  the  battle  or  the 
siege.    It  needed  only  a  great  crisis  to  ensure 
the  employment  of  the  unscrupulous   and 
skilful  artillery  officer,  and  that  crisis  speedily 
presented  itself 

It  is,  as  all  history  proves,  far  more  easy  to 
pull  down  than  to  build  up;  to  destroy  an 
old  form  of  government  by  the  seemingly 
unanimous  consent  of  a  whole  people,  than  to 
establish  a  new  one  calculated  to  obtain  the 
&voar  and^  cordial  support  of  that  people. 


Change  after  change  was  made  in  the  govern- 
mental arrangements;  each  new  arrangement 
was  at  first  hailed  with  popular  applause,  and 
speedily  consigned  to  destruction  amidst  popu- 
lar violence  or  popular  contempt. 

In  the  year  8  of  the  "  Republic  one  and 
indivisible,"  ie,  in  the  year  of  Grace  1795, 
another  change  occuncd;  which,  made  the 
government  consist  of  Five  Directors,  (the 
real  executive  power,)  a  council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, answering  to  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  and  a  councO  of  Ancients  similarly 
answering  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Though 
there  were  some  by  no  means  trifling  defects 
in  this  new  constitution,  though  it  ought  t« 
have  been  evident  to  its  framers,  that  the 
whole  of  the  power  of  the  Directory  was 
pretty  sure  to  be  in  reality  in  the  hands  oi 
any  one  of  the  Directors  who  should  chanco 
to  be  greatly  superior  in  talents  and  energj 
to  his  colleagues,  stUl,  this  constitution  really 
did  promise  as  near  a  restoration  of  publio 
order  and  individual  security  as  could  be 
hoped  for  fi^m  any  measure  short  of  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy. 

But  though  the  constitution  of  the  year  t 
(1796)  really  had  the  merit  of  promising 
something  like  peace  and  security  to  the  har- 
assed people  of  France,  it  was  on  that  very  ' 
account  looked  upon  with  detestation  by  two 
very  opposite  parties,  and  from  motives 
equally  opposite.  The  royalists,  naturally 
and  even  laudably,  felt  unwilling  to  sanction 
any  arrangement  which,  however  just  and  de-' 
siiable  in  other  respects,  might  tend  to  give 
permanence  to  revolutionary  power.  To  the 
royalists,  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy, 
with  or  even  without  the  condign  punishment 
of  the  surviving  ring  leaders  of  tbe  revolu-  4 
tionary  miscreants,  was  the  one  only  change' 
that  seemed  desirable  or  even  endurable.  Ob 
the  other  hana,  the  Jacobin  party  hated,  with 
a  rancour  scarcely  less  than  that  which  they 
felt  towards  monarchy  itself,  a  constitution 
which  held  out  a  prospect  of  protection  to  the 
weak,  and  of  repression  or  punishment  to  the 
evil  disposed  and  the  sanguinary.  In  the  ru- 
ral districts,  with  their  scattered  population, 
this  hostility  was  less  felt,  or,  at  the  least 
less  strongly  manifested;  but  in  Paris,  the 
abode  or  the  resort  of  all  that  was  desperate 
and  daring,  the  publication  of  this  new  con- 
stitution caused  an  awful  outburst  of  minsledrl/^ 
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dismay  and  rage.  The  vile  demagogues  saw 
clearly  that  should  that  constitution  be  estab- 
lished and  acted  upon,  with  an  even  moderate 
degree  of  firmness,  their  bloody  and  feculent 
mission  would  be  hopelessly  at  an  end.  These 
feelings  of  the  demagogues  were  not  merely 
shared  but  sedulously  encouraged  by  a  vile 
and  still  powerful  party  in  the  Convention 
ltsel£  The  Thermidorians,  as  the  party  who 
smote  down  the  execrable  ]^bespierre  were 
called,  annihilated  that  wretch  and  his  guilty 
clique,  far  less  from  detestation  of  their  crimes 
(han  from  a  well-founded  conviction  that  they, 
the  Thermidorians,  had  but  one  alternative, 
to  crush  or  to  be  crushed.  Most,  if  not  all  of 
them,  had  a  full  share  of  il  o  savage  determi- 
nation and  wanton  intluci  Jiice  to  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  blood  they  shed,  which  had 
marked  the  wretched  Robespierre  and  his 
pers^l  adherents;  and  to  his  bloodthirsty 
instincts  they  added  a  lust  of  gain  and  a  taste 
for  disi^a}',  and  for  sensual  pleasures,  of  which 
it  is  only  justicej  to  even  such  a  cold  blooded 
wretch  as  Robespierre,  to  say,  that  he  seems 
to  have  been  singularly  and  most  laudably 
free.  Approving  and,  as  far  as  they  could 
prudently  do  so,  encouraging  the  rabble  and 
its  leaders  to  clamour  against  the  new  cocsti- 
tulion,  and  thus  to  remind  the  Convention 
that  ready  assassins  were  still  to  be  gathered 
together,  they,  on  their  own  parts  made  little 
or  no  opposition  to  the  new  state  of  things; 
but  they  had  Belials  and  Achitophels  enow 
among  them  to  suggest  a  far  safer  and  more 
eflfectivc  course  than  open  and  blunt  opposi- 
tion. They  silently  accepted  the  new  consti- 
tution ;  but  proposed  an  addition  which,  once 
made,  could  not  fail  to  render  the  whole  a 
mockery  and  a  delusion.  They  proposed  that, 
though  the  electoral  bodies  should  choose  the 
members  of  the  two  mere  legislative  bodies, 
it  should  be  imperative  upon  them  to  choose 
at  least  two  thirds  of  the  members  from  the 
then  actual  members  of  the  Convention,  and 
that  the  electoral  bodies  failing  to  choose  the 
full  two  thirds  from  the  Convention,  that  body 
should  itself  choose  from  its  members  the 
members  wanting  to  complete  the  full  two 
thirds  of  the  new  bodies. 

This  was,  in  point  of  fact,  saying  neither 
more  nor  less  than  that,  of  the  change  and 
jpurificalion  (hat  had  been  so  loudly  demanded, 
the  Thermidorians  opined  that  just  one  third 


and  no  more  was  really  needed.  To  the 
and  very  natural  outcry  caused  by  tnis  « 
larly  impudent  addition  to  the  proposed 
constitution,  the  Convention  replied  onl 
declaring  its  sittings  permanent ;  and 
quite  coolly  altered  the  host  of  addrc 
which  were  poured  in  against  their  prop 
re-election,  to  the  extent  of  two  thirds  o 
proposed  new  legislative  bodies,  into  app 
of  it!  The  Convention  had  m^re  than 
been  supporled,  when  wrong  as  well  as  ^ 
right,  by  the  ferocious  rabble  out  of  d 
and  it  would  seem  that  they  now  coi 
upon  the  same  support  upon  the  strcng 
a  few  declamatory  professions  of  sitlii 
permanence,  only  for  the  purpose  of  pre 
ing  the  liberticB  of  France  \  just  as  th 
liberty  existed  ic  France ! 

But  the  time  had  gone  by  when  mere, 
vague  generalities,  and  fine  phrases  could 
tent  the  citizens  of  Paris  who  had 
through  so  many  horrors  and  had  suf 
Buch  tremendous  losses.  The  National  Gu 
chiefly  composed  of  tradesmen,  profess 
men,  and  men  of  small  independent  prop 
loudly  declared  against  the  Convention, 
plainly  threatened  to  march  upm  it  and 
solve  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Bu 
Convention  still  entertained  hopes  of  can 
the  obnoxious  measure,  if  not  of  a1t(^< 
suppressing  the  new  constitution,  and  rei 
ing  its  own  sittings  as  really  permanei 
anything  at  that  time  could  be  rendere 
fickle  and  agitated  France.  In  Paris  an^ 
outskirts  there  were  five  thousand  reg 
troops  and  several  hundreds  of  artillery ; 
under  the  ludicrous  title  of  the  sacred  I 
of  Patriots  of  1789  they  collected  and  ei 
died  some  fifteen  hundred  jail  birds,  the 
scum  of  Paris;  wretches  not  a  few  of  w 
were  well  known  to  the  people  as  the 
ready  exiecutioners  of  the  most  sanguii 
orders  of  the  blood-stained  Robespierre, 
embodying  of  these  reprobates  completed 
public  indignation  which  the  equally  ic 
dent  and  shuffling  conduct  of  the  Convei 
upon  the  subject  of  the  new  constitution 
first  aroused;  the  various  sections  of 
National  Guards  united  under  the  comn 
of  General  Dumourier,  the  Convention  | 
the  command  of  their  defenders  to  Gei 
Menou,  and  everything  gave  sad  promise 
once  more  the  streets  of  Paris  woulc 
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flooded  with  human  hlood.    Menou,  though 
a  good  soldier,  was  a  man  of  some  humanity, 
and  finding  when  he   marched  against  the 
citizen  soldiery  that  they  were  far  more  in- 
clined to  fight  than  to  obey  his  order  to  dis- 
perse, he  shrank  appalled  at  the  contemplation 
of  the  frightful  slaughter,  by  which  alone  he 
could  have  brought  them  to  >obedience,  and 
Withdrew  his  troops.    A  defender  of  this  kind 
was  hut  little  to  the  taste  of  the  Convention. 
Af  enou  was  superseded,  and  the  forces  of  the 
Convention  were  placed  under  the  command 
of  Barras,  one  of  their  own  body.    Barras, 
however,  had  sense  enough  to  know  his  own 
incapacity  for  the  actual  command  of  troops 
in  &  crisis  of  such  importance  and  peril,  and 
having  been  an  eye  witness  of  Napoleon^s 
conduct  at  Toulon,  he  recommended  his  col- 
leagues, Carnot  and  Tallien,  to  give  him  that 
jouQg  ofTicer  as  his   second  in  command, 
assuring  them  that  the  young  Corsican  was 
not  onlj  a  man  of  great  military  talent,  but 
also  one  who  would  stand  upon  no  ceremony. 
Napoleon  was  accordingly  sent  for  and  en- 
trusted, though  nominally  under  Barras,  with 
full  powers  to  defend  the  Convention. 

Of  the  attack  on  the  Tuilleries,  in  which 
palace  the  Convention  held  its  sittings,  and  of 
its  defence  by  Buonaparte  wo  need  nOt  repeat 
the  details ;  after  a  sanguinary  action  of  above 
an  hour,  during  which  "Napoleon  swept  the  nar- 
row streets  of  Paris  with  murderous  discharges 
of  grape  shot,  the  Convention  was  victorious 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  enact  the  New 
Constitution  after  its  own  fashion.  Barras 
became  one  of  the  five  Directors,  and  retired 
from  even  the  nominal  command  of  the 
forces,  and  Napoleon  was  appointed  to  the 
post  of  general -in -chief  of  the  army  of  the 
Interior.  Having  thus  shown  that  Napoleon 
owed  his  appointment  to  the  command,  under 
Barraa,  of  the  troops  defending  the  Tuilleries 
to  his  conduct  at  Toulon,  and  that  he  owed 
his  power  to  distinguish  himself  at  Toulon  to 
the  influential  recommendation  of  the  **  villain'' 
Salicetti,  we  again  ask  how  it  is  that  Mr. 
Abbott  has  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  say 
one  word  about  that  odd  link  in  the  chain  of 
his  hero's  great  actions?  Does  even  he 
perceive  that  Napoleon  must  have  owed  that 
recoramen«lation  by  the  "  villain "  Silicetti  to 
ameanncss  ?  £  vcaso ;  surely  he  might  have  re 
membercd  thestaunch  eulogist  of  Jack  Wilkes; 


and  if  compelled  to  own  thai  hi^  belauded 
hero  could,   on  occafiion^  be  an  extremely         yV 
mean  and  pliant  person,  be  Still  could  Unvo    0^(J|^ 
stouLty  maintained   that  bis  htro  was  **  no  /' 

meaner  than  a  horo  ought  to  be  1"  -*  , 

Barras  the  Director  was  now  the  great  patitii;!^' 
ofthu  young  General  Buonaparte,  and  tljiDTji^r'b 
Barras,  as  it  seems  to  us  mkhj^  the  young 
gene  1^1  became  acquainted  with  bis  future 
wife^  Josephine. 

A  roinantic  story  has  been  long  told  by  the 
biogra|)hcrs  t^f  N-ipoIeon,  which,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  course,  is  repeated  by  Mr*  Abbott 
without  a  word  of  comment,  and  duJy  llhw*  I 

trated  in  his  page   by  a  wood   cut  of  a  liulo  , 

boy  XV bo  siscms  to  be  awkwanlly  rehearjimg 
some  meJodramatic  part  in  conjunction  ^  ith 
a  slender  soldier.  The  story  to  which  we 
allude  ig  I  hat  about  young  Eugene  Bt'avihnr- 
nois  waiting  on  the  young  General  Buofiapjtrto 
to  ask  the  restoration  of  his  falher^a  •ri-ord ; 
ihe  iipirit  and  grace  of  the  boy  inrl'  chig 
Buonaparte  to  seeli  tljc  acquaintance' of  i  itfr 
mother,  ttc.  &c.  In  the  whole  of  this  story 
we  ire  quite  convlnct^d  that  there  is  not  a 
single  word  of  truth.     The  widow  Josephine  ^ 

de  Beaubarnois  was  at  thia  very  time  a  coi- 
stant  attendant  at  the  splendid  evening  parti ei 
of  Bjirras  the  Director,  and  so  was  Gentrnl 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.  Tiiey  could  not  but 
be  well  known  to  each  other ;  and  to  imfj^ino 
that  the  J  could,  thus  mutually  visiting  one  of 
the  best  circles  then  existing  in  Pari^  remab 
unknots n  to  each  other,  says  i^omcthitig  for 
MnAhbott's"  republican  simplicity/'  'lhr>w(>, 
as  Napoleon  and  Josephine  necessarily  werfr, 
together,  as  mutual  friends  of  Barms^,  we 
do  not  btlieve  a  word  of  the  tale  in  qiie&tfotL 
Wo  will  not  go  the  entire  length  of  sayiag 
that  there  was  any  (ruth  in  the,  nevi^rthelesji 
pretty  general  report,  that  the  lively  young 
Creole  had  for  some  time  been  on  ttrmB  of 
not  quite  Platonic  friendship  with  IJarnifl, 
and  that  Napoleon  took  her  off  his  hau'Ifv  a»s  ft 
condition  of  a  continuance  of  the  powerful 
support  of  the  Director;  though  ewrylhiiig 
that  we  positively  know  about  Ni^pdlei*!! 
stronp;ly  tends  to  convince  us  that  he  wag  iK*t 
the  man  to  shrink  from  forwarding  hU  am- 
bitiotis  views  by  even  n  bargain  of  tliat  not 
verv  creditable  kind*  Buti  without  goin^  to 
that  extent,  what  more  Ikely  than  Uiat 
Barras,  interested  for  both  hjjs  youpg  fiiundt^ 
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brought  them  together  as  often  as  possible 
with  a  direct  yiew  to  their  union  ?  What 
more  certain  than  that  there  needed,  neither 
■word  reclaimed,  nor  romantic  little  boy,  to 
introduce  the  interesting  and  lively  young 
widow  to  the  rising,  though  rather  lean,  young 
officer  whom  she  almost  every  evening  met  at 
the  house  of  the  Director  Barras?  A  great 
deal  of  false  sentiment  has  been  thrown  away 
upon  this  affair.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  a  marriage  between  two  parties 
thus  circumstanced ;  especially  as  Okie  of  them 
was  by  no  means  troubled  with  any  super- 
fluous heart  for  aught  save  his  own  interest; 
and  the  Creole  widow  and  the  young  general 
were  married  accordingly,  and  three  days 
after  their  marriage  Napoleon  received  "  the 
dowry  of  his  bride  in  the  form  of  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Italy.** 

Of  Buonaparte's  campaigns  in  Italy,  mar- 
Tellous  as  in  many  respects  they  were,  we  do 
not  feel  it  at  all  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
examination.    In  the  first  place  they  have 
been  told  in  all  possible  detail  and  in  almost 
every  possible  variety  of  style,  from  that  of 
Scott  down  to  that  of  Abbott    In  the  next 
place  we  have  to  do,  not  with  the  general  acts 
of  Napoleon,  while  acting  as  the  servant  of 
the  Directory,  but  with  those  acts,  military 
or  civil,  which  were  performed  on  his  own 
authority  whether  as  Consul  or  as  Emperor. 
The  successes  of  Napoleon,  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  seem  to  have  inspired  his  masters, 
the  Directory,  with  a  strangely  mingled  feel- 
ing of  confidence  in  his  genius,  and  Jealousy 
of  his  ambition.  To  this  latter  feeling,  chiefiy, 
we  are  of  opinion,  was  owing  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Directory  to  act  upon  a  suggestion 
which,  even  while  in  the  fiill  flush  and  busy 
excitement  of  his  continental  victories,  he  had 
made  to  them  of  seizing  upon  Egypt,  for  the 
purpose  as  he  said  of  attracting  the  Indian 
trade  to  that  route  instead  of  by  the  circuitous 
one  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  of 
making  Egypt  a  vast  camp  and  post,  from 
which  to  strike  the  most  deadly  of  blows 
against  Great  Britain,  by  a  sudden  and  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  her  Indian  possessions. 
The  Directory,  on  his  return  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  Italy,  had  given  him 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  England,  an 
immense  force  which  was  assembled  on  the 
Northern  coast  of  France,  for  the  avowed 


purpose  of  invading  Britain.    But  they  never 
had  any  serious  intention  of  carr}ing  the 
threat  of  invasion  into  efiect ;  Egypt  was  the 
real  object  of  their  immense  preparations, 
and  the  removal  of  Napoleon,  for  some  time 
at  least,  from  their  own  vicinity  was  a  con-  - 
sideration  which  probably  had  to  the  full  as 
much  weight  with  them  as  any  prospective 
advantages  to  be  attained  by  the  conquest 
and  occupation  of  that  country.     In  truth, 
had  Napoleon  been  fully  successful  in   his 
Egyptian  campaign    there    are    not    a  few 
circumstances  in  his  authentic  history  which 
convince  us  that  the  Directory  would  have 
been  well  rid  of  him  for  ever,  and  that  in  the 
East  he  wodld  have  carved  out  a  kingdom 
and  erected  a  thr(me  for  himself,  and  have 
become  an  apostate  to  that  faith  of  which 
he  was  never  more  than  a  merely  nominal 
believer. 

Whatever  his  own  views,  thus  much  seems 
certain,  that  the  "  Directory  "  suspected  him  of 
tampering  with  Russia  with  a  view  to  bring* 
ing  about  some  change  in  the  Gk>vemment  of 
France;  and  though  some  time  was  spent  in 
fitting  out  a  splendid  armament  at  Tonlon, 
this  suspicion  caused  the  "  Directory  *'  to  send 
Barras  in  person  to  his  proteg^,  and  so  to 
argue  with  him,  as  to  cause  hiir  to  depart  for 
Egypt  without  delay.    Even  while  command- 
ing their  forces  in  Italy,  Napoleon  had  more 
than  once  shown  himself  somewhat  reculci- 
trant ;  and  now  that  he  was  said  to  be  tam- 
pering with  a  foreign  power  they  justly  enough 
deemed  that  with  his  prestige  oi  genius  and 
victory,  and  with  his  great  popularity,  not 
only  with  the  army  but  with  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  he  might  not  only  have  the 
ambition  to  aim  at  despotic  power  but  also 
the  means  of  obtaining  it    Subsequent  cTents 
show  how  rightly  they  judged  him.    One  wri- 
ter, Miot,  though  he  cannot  tell  us  whtt 
passed  between  Barras  and  Napoleon  on  the 
occasion  of  this  memorable  interview,  prettj 
plainly  intimates  that  there  were  boih  discon- 
tent and  anger  on  both  sides.    Barras,  bow- 
ever,  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  impressing 
Napoleon's  prudence  if  not  his  fears ;  and  in 
three  days  more  Napoleon  sailed  from  Toulon, 
having  a  fieet,  whose  line  of  battle-ships  alone 
extended  a  league,  a  fine  army,  a  hundred 
men  of  science  to  make  discoveries  in  the 
East,  and  Kleber  and  other  generals  under 
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him  vvHo  were  scarcely  his  inferiors  either  in 
skill,     daring,   or  renown.      He  sailed  from 
Toulon  on  the  19th  of  May,  1798,  and  on  the 
8tYi  of  the  next  month  joined  company  in  the 
Mediterraneai^,   with  a  large  fleet  of  trans- 
ports, under  the  command  of  General  Dessais, 
having  on  board  the  most  profuse  supply  of 
provisions  and  munitions  of  war.     Bringing 
up  before  Malta,  Napoleon  landed  a  body  of 
troops,    and  took  possession  of  that    onco 
fiuncd  fortress,  with  so  little  trouble  that  Oaf* 
fiurelli  remarked  to  him  that  it  was  well  that 
there  was  a  garrison  within  to  open  the  gates 
to  them,  as  ihey  would  have  had  infinitely  more 
trouble  in  getting  in  bad  the  fortress  been  ac- 
tually untenanted  I 

I^anding  in  Egypt  he  obtained  a  series  of 
victories  over  the  real  lords  of  that  rich  soil^ 
the  Mamelukes,  and  in  spite  of  Nelson^s  great 
victory  of  the  Nile  and  blockade  of  Alexan* 
dria,  which  made  Napoleon  and  his  army  in 
some  sort  mere  prisoners  in  a  very  unhealthy 


iinflcr  the  pro  Lection  and  Tngplrftdon  of  Maho- 
met hjm.suir  I  hat  ho  htid  invaded  Egypt  and 
put  ilown  the  MamcKiko  powers, 

Wc  have  at  ready  said  ihnt  Naf*  yUon  waa 
nevKsr  anything  more  than  a  merely  nomioAl 
Christian  ;  yet  even  with  that  ^d  admisstOD 
what  are  wo  to  think  of  tbo  eommon  honesty 
of  a  mun  \rho^  for  a  nverely  siintjifJon^  pUP» 
po^e,  would  lend  open  countenance  Vo  a  vile 
rt'Hgious  uii posture,  and  even  proftiss  to  be 
one  of  its  **nue  bylteversl"  Could  llu^  sb- 
cerity  of  that  roan  in  anything  bo  cvtjr  after- 
wards depended  upon  I 

The  progress  and  tenulnatjon  of  the 
EsfVpiifjn  catnpaign  artj  so  well  known  that 
we  nhould  at  once  pass  on  to  the  sutMen  de- 
Eerlion  ol  hia  army,  leaving  it  to  the  command 
of  Kleber  ami  Doaaaix,  ami  his  other  subprdi- 
natcsi,  and  the  return  to  Puna  of  General  Na- 
poK^on  Buofuipiirte,  juiit  as  hk  but  little  eonfi- 
ding  frienilB  the  Dirt^ctory  would  least  har^ 
deeircd  to  see  him  there.     But  though  the 


cUmate,  he  pushed  onward  with  such  succc'w !  E^^Titian  expeilition,  in  apite  of  aotne  pretty 
that  but  for  the  well  known  resistance  to  him  I  ^^^^  fiS^itin^,  was  after  all  a  imr^  faiiure ; 


which   was  organized    and  headed  by    the 
celebrated  Sir  Sydney  Smith  at  Acre,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  he  would  actually  hare 
rendered  Syria  a  tributary  province  to  Franoe, 
or  an  independent  principality,  with  himself, 
as  Sheik,  Emir,  or  Padishah.     That  this  lat- 
ter was  his  real  object  we  feel  persuaded  from 
many  circumstances,  but  especially  from  that 
notorious  and  impudent  imposture  his  pre- 
tended conversion  to  Islamism ;  an  imposture 
which,  gross  and  even  farcically  absurd  as  it 
must  necessarily  seem  to  Christians  and  men 
of  sen>^,  would  have  had  a  very  different 
effect  upon  the  fanatical  '*  true  believers,"  if 
drcumstances    had  otherwise  favoured   the 
views  of  which  we,  not  unreasonably,  suspect 
him,  and  which  his  own  words,  if  accuratcny 
reported,  (  vhich  we  doubt,)  and  which  his  own 
"talk  "  at  St  Helena,  if  accurately  reported, 
(which  we  doubt,)  convict  him.     The  MufLi*^ 
as  a  master  of  policy,  and  then  the  military 
chiefs  and  common  people  to  a  man  in  sheer 
stupid  credulity,  would  have  ranged  themselvi  b 
under  the  green  bannera  of  their  ^negadu 
leader.     It  is  well  known  that  ho  not  only 
profe^^ovl  the  greatest  respect  for  Islamism, 
but   even  performed  in  public  the  rellgiou-^ 
duties  of  a  good  Mussulman,  and  protested 
that  he  was  a  Mussulman,  and  that  it  was 


there  i^  one  incident  in  it  which  must  bo  no- 
tice fl,  a.^  it  throws  a  terrible  light  upon  the 
charncter  of  Napoleon,  and,  e8j>eciallyj  as  he 
has  been  defended  as  to  that  incident  by  Mr* 
Abbott,  with  a  cool  intrepidity  of  unehrislian 
as  well  as  illo;Ticnl  partisanship^  such  as  the 
most  anti' British  advocates  of  Napoleon  never 
equalled  berore,  and  we,  for  their  own  cha- 
racter's sake,  sincerely  trust  will  never  attempt 
to  imitate  agnio* 

He  took  Jiiffa  {the  Scriptural  Joppa  at  which 
Jonah  eraljnrkefl)  by  assault,  Tn  such  cas^ 
the  French  soldiery  have  ever  and  always 
proved  themrseives  mere  devils  in  human 
aha|>e*  Drunkenness  and  plundering  always 
disgrace  the  victors  in  such  cases,  no  matter 
to  whfit  nation  they  belong;  but  to  those  of- 
fences tlie  French  Boldler  invariably  add*  rape 
ard  murder.  The  scene  that  followed  the  en- 
trance o^the  triumphant  French  into  JifiH 
w:is  one  which  the  pen  refuses  to  trace,  and 
from  the  mere  con ternpla lion  of  wbtch  the 
imagination  starts  appalled  ;  we  a.*vk  ourselves 
if  iho^e  filihy  and  cnid  men  really  par* 
took  the  ordiQury  nature  of  men,  and  com- 
pelled to  confess  that  they  did^  w©  look, 
around,  as  vre  pass  along  the  crowded  stroeta 
nnd  won<-er  how  touch  of  exuite»nent  and 
'  imp  inity  it  would  take  to  convert  tuio  simi- 
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kriy  inercnesj*  an^J  unclean  devils  the  multi- 
iild«»  who  f^uiTouTid  uj=^  Tlie  narrative  of  the 
ftwfa)  ««jL»ii«s  of  Jjilfi  cnm[)cl  U!i  to  speculate 
thjifl;  aw\  thiH  M|ioealating  we  shudder,  yet 
thflnkfiilly  rcntonihcr  th^t  uur  own  citizens, 
and  o«r  o\rn  suldiery,  loo,  worship  the  one 
true  t>od  and  not  the  Fiench  deity  of  that 
day,  the  hnirnnkcid  hurlot,  the  Goddess  of  Rea- 
son \  Ytfs !  Wt*  thank  OoJ,  as  we  read  of 
JaflTii,  thfit  our  dtizens  nnd  oijr  soldiers  are 
neither  Republicin  nor  AtlvcUt !  Scarcely 
was  tho  innd  licence  of  the  isoldiery  at  an 
end  ere  Mr.  Abbotl^a  Hero — Tdol,  the  great, 
the  enlightened,  tho  m-^re  especially  "hu- 
mane** NjipoU*on,  proved  himself  well  worthy  to 
be  the  chieflain  or  that  horrible  horde  of  French 
bandlrii  and  murderers  whom  he  called  an 
army ;  nay,  except  that  ho  was  guiltless  of 
crime  again.'^t  woman,  he  sank  himself  fathoms 
d«ep,  in  sanguinary  crime  and  indelible 
fnfainy,  beueaih  the  bloodii'st  of  his  soldie'T'. 
Eaeh  of  ttieni,  probably,  slew  his  one  or  two 
<K>nquered  ^'neinie^i ;  but  Nupote^n,  more  sub- 
lime, fn  cold' blooded  cruelty,  calmly  and 
unconccriutdly  slew  his  two  thousand.  Two 
thoUs:ind,  see  ye,  in  ei  Id  blood ;  two  thousand 
prmnflri  fyf  mir  w*erc  s!fljn  in  cold  blood  by 
him,  rjilruly  and  ruthlessly  as  one  would 
tram  ph.*  upon  &  veuornoua  reptile,  and  crush 
\i  out  of  life. 

Let  Hi  briefly  sUte  I  he  facts  of  the  case, 
©re  we  [iroceud  to  Mr.  Abbatt*s  shameless 
COtniuivQts  upon  them*  Two  thousand  un- 
fortut^alo  wrotchefl  were  caplured  when  even 
th«  savages  Ffi^ufb  soldiery  gjew  sated  with 
■lAUghter,  arid  those  prisoners  af  War  were 
marched  it*  Napoleon\i  camp,  A  word  from 
hiin  would  have  as^ved  thetn ;  but  he  ordered 
til  em  to  bo  i>ut  to  dyath.  It  i^  alleged  in  his 
dcfene^e  thut  tliey  were  formerly  his  prisoners 
at  ICl  Arifiii  and  had  brukeo  their  parole,  and 
that  the  mr^re  fact  cf  their  being  so  numerous 
wodored  it  iiiipossjbl«  for  blm  <o  «ive  them, 
though  even  anxious  to  do  so;  and  Mr. 
Abbott  c4M>lly  siyft,  **  Whatever  judgment 
poatcrlfj  may  forri\  on  thl^  trans^aciion,  no  one 
CAn  see  in  It  any  iridl cation  ol  an  innate  love 
ofcmeltyin  Napoleon."  This  truly  terrible 
intrepidity  of  par!i;tansbtp  must  not  be  lightly 
|MLH»ed  over,  uii  uh  calmly  but  sternly, 
cxaTfJino  iko  eool  defenew  wldfh  Mr.  Abbott, 
tbi*  Rc;n*ftt  v^n,  offeri  for  a  mo'Jt  foul  crime, 
^hia  Il^i:^>Uuanf  ho  who  cUatti^rs  so  senti- 


mentally about  the  intelligence,  the  Chris- 
tianity, &C., /?roA  pudorf  the  Republicanism 
and  intelligence  and  love  and  order  of  hifl 
compatriot**,  boldly  states  in  the  words  of 
others,  that  his  blood-stained  Idol  slew  these 
thousands  and  seized  upon  their  country, 
and  just  as  impudently  states,  that  the  slay- 
ing was  not  cruel  and  the  seizure  not  dis- 
honest I  To  quote  such  a  man,  at  any  con- 
siderable length,  is  a  truly  painful  task, 
but  it  is  also  one  which,  in  spite  of  all  our 
feelings  of  minglgi  indignation  and  loaihing, 
we  must  perform,  if  but  to  expose  his  shame- 
less defence  of  dastardly  murder,  committed 
by  the  deadly  enemy  of  Britain,  and,  there- 
fore and  necessarily^!^  verj  dear  friend  and 
revered  hero.  Lef|H^^en,  see  how  he  set! 
about  proving  thatms*  hero  **  murdered  no 
more  than  a  hero  ought  to  murder.** 

"  Whatever  judgment"  says  the  candid,  and 
liberty  and  humanity-loving  Mr.  Abbott^ 
"  whatever  judgment  posterity  may  pronounco 
upon  this  transaction,  no  one  can  see  in  it 
any  indication  of  an  innate  love  oi  cruelty  in 
Napoleon.  He  regarded  the  ti^nsaction  as 
one  of  the  stern  necessities  of  war.  The 
whole  system  is  one  of  unmitigated  horror. 
Bomb  shells  are  thrown  into  cities  to  explode 
in  the  chambers  of  maidens  and  in  the  cradles 
of  infants,  and  the  incidental  destruction  of 
innocence  and  helplessness  is  disregarded. 
The  execrable  fjrocity  of  the  details  of  war 
are  essential  to  the  system.  To  say  that  Napo- 
leon ought  not  to  have  shot  these  prisoners, 
is  simply  to  say  that  he  ought  to  have  re- 
linquished the  contest,  to  have  surrendered 
himself  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Turk, 
and  to  allow  (to  have  allowed,  if  you  please, 
Mr.  Abbott  I)  England,  and  Ausirii,  and 
Russia  to  force  back  upon  the  disenthralled 
French  nation  the  detested  reign  of  the 
Bourbons.  England  was  bombarding  the 
cities  of  France  to  compel  a  proud  nation  to 
re-enthrone  a  discarded  and  hated  king.  The 
French  in  self  defence  were  endeavouring  to 
repel  their  powerful  loe,  by  marching  to 
India,  England's  only  vulnerable  point.  Surely, 
the  responsibility  o/  this  war  rests  upon  the 
assailants,  and  not  upon  the  assailed.  There 
was  a  powerful  pat<y  in  the  British  Parliament, 
and  throughout  the  nation,  the  friends  of 
Reform  artd  of  popular  lil>ert3',  who  entirely 
sympathized  with  the  French  in  this  coadict, 
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and  who   earnestly  protested  against  a  war 
which  they  acemed  impolitic  and  unjust.  But 
the  king  and  the  nobles  prevailed^  and  as  the 
French   would    not    meekly  submit  to  their 
demand^  the  world  was  deluged  with  blood. 
•Nothing  was  easici,*  says  Alison,  *  than  to 
have    disaimed  ihc  captives,  and  sent  them 
away.'      The    remark    is    unworthy   of  the 
eloquent    and  distinguished   historian.    It  is 
nmply   affirming  that  France    should   have 
yielded  the  conflict,  and  submitted  to  British 
dictation.    It  would  have  been  fir  more  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  events  to 
have  said  *  Nothing  was  easier  than  for  Eng- 
land to  allow  France  to  choose  her  own  form 
of  government.'    But  had  this  been  done  the 
throne  of  England's  king  and  the  castles  of 
her   nobles  might  have  been  overt;  rned  by 
the  earthquake  of  Revolution.  Alas  for  jnan  !** 
After  quoting  Bourienne,  Mr.  Abbott  pro- 
ceeds to  say:  "Even  Sir  Walter  Scott  who, 
onfortunatcly  allowed  his  Tory  predilections 
to  dim  the  trulh  of  his  unstudied  yet  classic 
page,    while    affirming    that    'this    bloody 
deed  must  always  remain  a  deep  stain  upon 
the  character  of  Napoleon,'  is  constrained  to 
admit  *  yet  we  do  not  view  it  as  the  indulgence 
of  an   innate  love  of  cruelty,  for  nothing  in 
Napoleon's  history  shows  the  existence    of 
that  vi»*e,  and  there  are  many  things  which 
intimate  his  disposition  to  have  been  naturally 
humane' " 

What  Mr.  Abbott'.<i  age  is  we  have  no  pre- 
sent means  of  ascertaining.  If  he  is  an  old  or 
even  a  middle  aged  man,  his  case  is  utterly 
hopeless ;  ho  is  doomed  to  go  to  the  grave 
consciously,  but  impenitently,  nialignant  and 
unjust.  If  a  young  man,  he  may,  by  some 
rare  chance,  or  rather  by  a  providential  and 
greatly  needed  mcny,  meet  with  some  true 
and  intelligent  friend,  both  able  and  willing 
to  convince  him  of  :he  sad  and  shameful  error 
of  his  way,  and  successful  in  exhorting  and 
teaching  him  to  avoid  plagiarism  as  an  author, 
and  cold,  causeless  malignity  as  a  man.  In 
the  meantime,  it  is  our  duty  to  deal  with  him 
as  he  now  exhibits  himself,  and  as  this  defence 
of  wholesale  muider  is  one  of  the  very  worst 
of  even  his  bad  and  numerous  sins  alike 
against  logic  r.ud  against  that  Christianity  of 
ethics  of  which  he,  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  comp  iiiiots,  so  unblushingly  makes  boast, 
we  shall  briefly  but  unsparingly  expose  his 


sharaelessness  and  his  absurdity,  as  we  find 
them  in  the  rather  long  extract  which  we 
ju>t  now  have  made. 

lie  tells  us  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  this 
transaction  for  any  indication  of  an  innate 
love  of  cruelty  in  Napoleon,  and  quotes,  In 
support  of  his  as^scition,  the  words  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  He  would  no  more  have 
quoted  Scott  here  than  he  has  quoted  either 
Scott  or  the  other  authors  upon  whom  he  has 
levied  auctorial  blank  mail,  only  that  by 
quoting  those  few  absurd  words  Irom  him,  he 
cunningly  seeks  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
Scott's  great  name  to  the  abominably  cold- 
blooded apology  for  murder  into  which  he 
has  interwoven  those  words.  He  evidently 
thought  that  by  this  cunning  device  he  had 
efifectually  stopped  any  indignant  British 
author  who  might  feel  inclined  to  protest 
against  the  det  stable  passage  as  a  whole.. 
For  once  in  the  way  our  shrewd  author  has 
reckoned  without  his  host  There  are  few 
living  men,  we  believe,  who  reverence  Scott's 
genius  as  an  author,  and  love  his  at  once 
simple  and  noble  character  as  a  mnn,  more 
than  we  do;  but  that  f  eling  is  the  love  and 
the  reverence  of  the  soldier  to  his  chieftain^  V 
not  the  bHnd  and  implicit  submissim  of  the 
slave  to  his  master.  Uj wards  of  twenty-five 
years  ago,  when  Scott*s  great  w«  rk  appeared, 
we  pointed  out  to  a  literary  friend  the  very 
passage  which  Mr.  Abbott  has  so  artfully 
quoted,  and  we  remarked,  that  in  writing 
those  few  mischievous  words,  Scott  had  doubly 
sinned,  both  against  sound  reasoning,  and  his 
own  nobly  won,  well-deserved  fame,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  against  the  interests  of  both 
religion  and  humanity,  on  the  other,  as  there 
could  be  but  little  doubt  that,  if  any  writer 
shouldvenlure  to  justify  Napoleon's  bloody  con- 
duct at  Jaffa,  he  would  eagerl}'  fasten  upon  these 
very  unjustifiable  words  of  Scott,  and  make 
the  name  of  ijiat  ti  uly  good  and  great  man  a 
passport  to  v  nal  or  pattizan  scribbling  which 
without  such  passport  would  have  right  little 
chance  of  making  its  way  in  the  world.  We 
little  thought,  at  that  time,  that  such  shame- 
less apology  for  murder  as  ihat  of  Mr.  Abbott, 
would  ever  insult  the  best  feelings  and  the 
common  sense  of  men  who  boast  of  their 
tolerably  "nd"  rei)ub]icanisin,  far  less  that 
it  would  full  t'^  our  lot,  on  tl.is  s'de  of  the 
Atlantic,  to  dercnd  that  Britain  under  whoso 
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gloritniH  iiisutulioRs  wti  live.     But  f.o  it  is  5 
amontp  it.^  jnonstmsiLica  AiutTioi,  ihelKia^ting 
and  boastefl  ReptibMc,  ImMan  AbbotJ^  of  whmn 
she  Timy  l>c  proud,  nod  Birntim,  ^n)  latdy  the 
imdi*?piited  "^wereign  of  the  realnx  of  humbug, 
eiiTioiia     Knowing  ibe  i:;r(?at  wt'ight  whicb 
»U  cultivated    Tnlndy  al!o\^  to  every   woni 
penned  by  f^uch  a  master  spirit  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott^  Abliott,  in  apparent  bo  reft  ty  aetually 
gives,  tor  the  noocc^  bi^  auniorSly.     Rut  vt^e 
knov^  Mr.  Abbolt  too  well,  thanks  to  bis  own 
teiielilng^,  to  be  for  an  instant  the  dupe  of  his 
ipparent  cnndotir.     It  ^  ould  ilbbceome  un  to 
&t1gw  Mr.  Abbott'**  vtT)''  paltry  trtck  to  beeoroe 
pennnncnlly  a  Fuccestsftil   one.     We  admire 
Sir  Walter  Si^ott  because  ha  waf^  n.  grtmt  man, 
ftod  a  gootj  man,  and  be  ahiiot^t  hi  variably 
gav«   to    the   world   rca5;onings    which    tlie 
Ohnsiian  codd  not  but  admirt^  for  their  pure 
iDoraHtyi  nnd  the  ligkian  for  their  dose  and 
mcourate  reasoning.     But  SeoLt,  though  both 
MS  wriier  iind  a??  man,  he  had  fewer  faultR 
than  ftttl  to  the  lot  of  most  of  na,  w!i^,  ftf^ter 
all,  only  tnortal,  ,10 d  "to  err  is  buniEin.*'     In 
Ihis  parllcular  caRe,  Scott  erred  most  fearfully 
md  miseheviously,  as  we  fetl  it  our  duty  to 
show ;  for  loving  Scott  much,  we  love  truth 
and  the   interest  of  our  common  humanity 
stH!  mor».    Sir  IV  niter  i5cott,  our  renders  will 
observe,  in  one  breath  calls  i\m  ma =5; acre  of 
unanned  and  utterly  helpless  men  a  **  bloody 
deed,"  ani^   confesses   tlmt  it  **  mviist  always 
T^main  a  deep  stain   upon  the  character  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte."     What  do  icf?  affirm 
tnore  thnn  that  ?  And  what  more  d  rcct  contra- 
diction than  11:  given  by  those  words^  cnuld  miit- 
ial  man.  (however  ?-en!ous  to  set  the  deleslable 
ehatacter  ofthe  Corsican  buteheri  the  '^pTendid 
tut  nuTeiless  brigajid,  in  Its  true  li^bt  before 
the  world,    wh^it  more  direct  and  crusih  ng 
contradiction  than  is  contained  in  those  word.^ 
could  mortal  man)  give  to  the  ajserlion  which 
Immediate'y  foltowH,  thatvt  is  not  I0  be  viewed 
as  a  proof  of  Xapoteon^s  innate  love  of  eruclty  ? 
If  thi!  act  was  not  a  cruel  one,  why  call  it 
bloofly?     If  not  a  enni)  act,  why  state  that 
it  msiiit  alwnyn  rem^iio  a  deep  slain  U|*oo 
Napoteon^s  ehstractcr?     In  one  or  ihe  oilier 
ilatcnjent,  Scott  neee^^sarily  waa  wrong  j  fui 
t^io  two  statements  are  diametrically  opposed 
Id  eaeb    other.     v\yef     But  Seolt  gives   u 
reamn  for  l>eUeving  that  Nqpoloon  was  no' 
oruc),  not   innately    cruel,    when   he    adds 


^*  toTt  nothmg  in  Napo|cot)*fi  hi^tov?  nh 

existence  of  that  vice*"    Tliat  iante  « 

iit  a  very  perilous  one  when  uetd  in  mf 

argument;  fai  I  in  g  to  ser  ve  th  t^  i  U«^iral 

er's  purpose^  it  ts  sure  10  tell  very  fof^ 

the   contrary   side,     Scott  calls  the 

bloody  one,  and  one   wtilch  "njij*i 

remain  a  deep  stain  upon  the  chjr 

Napoleon,"  and   w^e  agree   with    hit 

when  he  says  it  is  no  proof  of  fntnta 

in   Napoleon   wo  flatly  conlraoict  lii 

when  he  adds^  that  he  ^o  judg«£  **/i 

becatate  **  nothing  in  Kapoleon*s  hi&tor 

the  existence   of  that  vice."     AVe  ft 

n^^Qvt   that  Scott,  by  that  wngle   « 

cutis  away  every  inch  of  standing  roo 

under  his  own  feet     Napoleon  on  f^ 

sion  showed  brutal  love  of  cruelty  j 

we  to  call  him  guiltless  oF  cruelty  whc 

the  gallant  young  Due  d^Enghi;ien  U? 

tally  shot  in  the  castle  ditch  of  Yw 

Wail  it  no  proof  of  cruelty  that  Iw 

sacrilictdj  avowedly  without  even  U>« 

of  advantage  to  the  cause  for  whtch 

hired  to  light,  many  lives  of  boili  hi»  ^ 

the  Austrian  eoldiery,  and  hawirdcd  h 

tuoro  lives  on  both  aides,  lor  the  men? 

of  entertaining  a  w^nmaij  who,  althwi 

bolt  calls  her  virtuous  and  beautiful,  * 

probably  no  better  than  she  bbouJ  J  hi 

in  spite  of  the  ai^suranco  that  Napol 

only  \i /rate nail  friendship,  a  hr&fhtf 

est?     Was  that  no  proof  of  a  lo^e  of 

we  ask  ?     Ah !  but,  then,  we  have  th 

"  huttite^^  to  dispose  of.     The  detri, 

bott  would  doubtless  argue,  mi^ht  »r< 

to  mere  Bntons,  who^  of  eours*  an 

der>itand  the  ethics  of  war  jeo  very  prf 

and  yet  Napoleon  nn^ht  not  be  im'iU 

Buh^  What  care  we  when  the  h^ff^ 

of  the  Italian  bravo,  or  the  biiviie  Irei 

ruffian  in  at  our  throat,  what  care  we 

the   murderous  ruffian's  cnicUy  wii6 

that  is  to  say  born    in  and  wilh 

whether  he  acquired  it  Irom  biid  nxwi 

only  half  an  hour  agoiu*?     B^-jtidtft^ 

only  have  proof  that  Naj^olt^on  wnn  1 

ihe  fate  of  ihe  two  thousand  at  JaU^ 

the  niulnigUt  butcbeiy  of  Uie  ill  fate* 

early  lott  Dm  d'Eiighelen,  hut  wv  hai 

j^jivage   blow  which    \w    infllrtcil    i 

souDg   school -fellow  at    Britnne  u 

proof,  as  wo  rts=*iuir«^  thai  his  auf& 
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aU,  born  with  him ;  showing  liseH  in 
blow  wbon  he  had  mi  rely  a  boy's 
f  mischief,  and  showing  itself  in  the 
t;  and  the  most  dastardly  murders, 
:  had  greater  power,  and  when  cold- 
cruelty  was  necessary  to  his  purpose, 

that  purpose  chanced  to  be  the  en- 
ent  of  **a  beautiful  and  virtuous  wo- 
r  the  seizure  of  a  kingdom  from  its 

king,  to  bestow  it  upon  a  Corsican 

of  his  own  brood,  afterwards  to  be- 
lt even  to  him. 

1  though  in  this  idle  and,  at  the  same 
nmoral  and  very  mischievous  tale 
eeds  being  bloody  and  for  ever  a  deep 
on  their  doer,  and  yet  being  no  proof 
mate  cruelty.  Mr.  Abbott  has  cun- 
:ontnved  to  make  Scott  seem  his  ac- 
e,  he  need  not  lay  the  flattering  unc- 
his  soul  that  he  and  the  illustrious 
of  Waverly  are  even  in  this  solitary 
t  in  the  same  moral  category.  Far, 
r  are  they  from  being  so. 
Falter  Scott,  magnanimous  by  nature, 
ile  writing  the  Life  of  Napoleon,  very 
\]y  scrupulous  in  his  endeavors  not  too 
^  to  judge  that  great  genius  and  very 
in,  frequently  erred  in  the  very  oppo^ 
ection,  though  in  no  other  instance  so 
so  mischievously.  We  all  have  heard 
I  who  were  very  cowards  in  their  ex- 
fear  of  being  thought  afraid;  Scott, 
writing  the  Life  of  Napoleon,  was  so 
i  to  show  that  he  was  not  unduly  pre- 
l  aguinst  the  hero  of  that  terrible  and 
holy  tale  of  boundless  ambition  and 
s  selfishness,  that  hi^  anxiety  had, 
e  than  one  instance,  all  the  ill  effect 
his  composition,  that  an  undue  pre- 
in  the  favour  of  that  JwpiUr  Scapin 

charlatan  soldier— could  have  had. 
vas  especially,  obviously,  and  very 
tably  the  case  as  regards  this  sadly 
^red  comment.  All  just  and  generous 
ill  admire  Scott  for  his  desire  not  to 
seemingly  exaggerate  the  case  against 
eoQ ;  but  all  sound  reasoners  will  detect 
loccaracy  of  the  reasoning  with  which 
[leavers  to  mitigate  the  indignation  due 
iold-blooded  a  i^'oc?/' of  cruelty,  and  aU 
just  and  Christian  men  must  needs  re- 
hii  a  delicacy  which,  within  its  due 
,  was  so  honorable  to  Scott,  should  be 


carried  to  an  ex  ent  discref) liable  to  tho  illus- 
trious author's  powers  of  reasoning,  and  mis- 
chievous, as  serving  to  bolster  up  the  false 
statement  of  such  writers  as  Mr.  Abbott,  who 
are  only  too  happy  to  seize  upon  uny  un- 
lucky, not  to  say  unpardonable  lapse  in  logic, 
or  to  avail  tliemselvcs  ot  an  error  dangerous 
to  truth,  and  more  especially  to  young  and 
superficial  readers. 

But,  while  we  impugn  the  accuracy  of 
Scott*s  reasoning  in  this  particular  passage  of 
his  history,  and  while  we  hold  that  ii  is  cal- 
culated to  do  even  a  greater  amoilnt  of  mis- 
chief than  it  could  do  had  it  proceeded  from  an' 
other;  we  fully  perceive,  and  gladly  as  well  as 
frankly  confess,  that  Scott  erred  from  an  ex- 
cess of  manly  desire  to  deal  leniently  with  the 
dead  tyrant ;  and  we  ^eak  rather  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,  when  we  say  that  when  Scott, 
writing  History,  suffered  even  a  kindly  mo- 
tive to  induce  him  to  shrink  from  sternly 
speaking  the  truth,  and  the  wh(fie  truth,  in 
mincing  matters  with  his  8uc>:ge6tivo  meta- 
physical distinction  between  the  cruelty  that 
butchers,  indifferently,  a  prince,  and  unarm- 
ed prisoners  of  war,  instead  of  confining  him- 
self within  the  just  limit  of  speaking  nothing 
more  than  t?ie  truth,  Scoit  sinned  alike 
against  his  own  fikn.e,  against  the  interests  ef 
humanity,  and  against  that  truth,  but  for 
which  man  would  be  a  forlorn  wretch,  and 
nations  orly  ao  many  disorganised  herds. 
There  is,  however,  this  very  great  ditference, 
even  as  to  the  mere  and  brief  dei  ial  of  Na- 
poleon's cruelty,  between  them,  »^ir  Walter  ' 
Scott  erred  from  the  excessof  a  feeling  whieh 
in  itself,  and  kept  duly  under  control,  is  high- 
ly honourable,  and  worthy  of  all  laud  and  of 
all  imitation ;  while  Mr.  Abbott  has  erred  from 
excess  of  malignity. 

Mr.  Abbott  prudently  tells  us  that  Napo- 
leon regarded  this  most  abominable  massacre 
in  cold  blood  of  two  thousand  gallant  men, 
who  surrendered  (u  prisoner i  of  tea  \,  as  one 
of  the  stem  necessities  of  war,  and  he  goes  on  ^ 

to  liken  it  to  the  firing  of  shots  and  shells  into 
a  besieged  city ;  we  are  almost  tempted  to  In* 
fer  from  this  passage,  that  either  Mr.  Abbott 
must,  when  he  wrote  it,  have  been  temporal- 
ly stricken  with  lunacy, or  have  determined  to 
do  his  utmost  to  yindicate  his  sanguinary  and 
truculent  hero,  with  an  utter  disregard,  not  ^ 
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merely  to  logic,  but  \o  truth,  in  the  every-day 
acceptation  of  that  term. 

Mr.  Abbott,  must  liavc  very  well  known 
that  between  assailing  an  armed  enemy, 
Bhcltercd  by  f-jrliiijl  walls,  ;i:.a  burciKring 
onarmcd  and  manacled  pruaners  of  war^ 
there  is  the  small  JifTcrciicc  that  there  is  be- 
tween the  soldier  and  the  assassin.  Ec  must 
have  veiy  well  known  that  if  "the  maiden  in 
the  chamber,  and  tht  infant  in  the  cradle," 
whom  be  so  sentimentally  and  imaginatively 
prates  about,  get  maimed  or  killed,  it  is  with- 
out the  intent,  or  even  the  knowledge  of  the 
assailants,  and  ho  knows,  just  as  well  as  we  do, 
that,  to  the  utmost  poiisible  extent,  en^ea- 
roars  are  made  so  to  direct  the  deadly  mis- 
ailes  as  that  they  may  injure  fortifications  and 
their  armed  defenders,  and  not  cither  maidens, 
or  wives,  or  widows,  to  sar  nothing  about 
•mall  babies  in  their  cradles.  Mr.  Abbott 
well  knows,  that  no  commanding  ofQcer, 
would  for  an  instant  dream  of  wasting  such 
oostly  matters  as  shot  and  shells  to  say  noth- 
ing about  powder,  upou  the  ignobly  Herodian 
basic  ess  of  killing  maidens  and  sinall  children. 
He  well  knows  that  when  non-combatants  are 
wounded  or  killed  during  a  siege,  it  is  by  ac- 
cident With  what  grace  does  he,  dares  he, 
oan  he,  liken  accidents,  always  deeply  re- 
gretted, to  the  deliheraU  murder  ofUoo  tJum- 
$andpri$onenqfwaT,  to  that  wJioletale  mur- 
der which  Napoleon  not  only  ordered  in  cold 
blood,  but  in  cold  blood  Justified  in  his  last 
Will  and*  Testament,  executed  at  St  Helena 
in  1821  f  Again,  Mr.  Abbott  tells  us,  in  his 
aham  sentimental  way,  that  'Hhe  execrable 
cruelties  of  war  are  essential  to  the  system.** 
He  knows  as  well  as  we  do,  that  this  solemnly 
enunciated  truism  has  not  thcT  slightest  re- 
levancy to  the  charge  of  murderous  cruelty 
which  we  bring  against  Napoleon.  The  men 
whom  he  ordered  to  be  butchered  were 
pri$oner$  of  war ,  bound,  unarmed,  and  thereby 
helpless ;  they  no  longer  had  any  concern  in 
(he  '*  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glori- 
ous waf  ;*'  outchering  those  men  in  cold  blood, 
shooting  them  down  in  small  parties,  and 
P^yoneting  to  death  those  whom  the  musket 
bullets  fiuled  to  kill  outright ;  these  demoniac 
acts  of  butchery  were  none  of  "  the  details  of 
war;**  Mr.  Abbott  knows  as  well  as  we  do, 
that,  these  were  the  detiuls  merely  of  dastard- 
ly butchery;  and  knows  that  Napoleon  order 


ed  this  butchery,  partly  from  a  native  taste,  a 
true  Corsican  love  of  slaughter,  bat    partly 
also,  from  one  of  those  fits  of  all  but  actual 
I  cowardice,  with  which  more  than  once  in  his 
lifo,  he  was  attacked,  as  we  >huA  Iiaxe  to  ^how 
j  in  our  brief  mention  of  his  flight  from  Water- 
loo to  the  Britiah  Ship  of  War,  Belleropbon, 
and  Ms  conduct    while  on  board  that  ship. 
His  situation,  deprived  as  he  had  heen,  by  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  of  the  means  of  taking  his 
army  of  "  glorious**  ruffians  home  to  France^ 
was  really  a  bad  one,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  excess  of  his  terror  had  the  usual 
effect  of  that  passion  when  it  is  felt  bj  the 
cruel.      It  made  him  we  doubt  not,  for  the 
moment,  even  more  cruel  than   he    usually 
was.    Mr.  Abbott  says,  that  to  say  that  Na- 
poleon ought  not  to  have  shot  those  prisoners^ 
is  simply  to  say  that  he  ought  to  hare  sur- 
rendered to  the  Turk,  and  to  have  allowed 
England,  Austria,  and  Russia,  to  force  back 
upon  "  the  disenthralled  Fren  h  Nation,"  the 
detested  reign  of  the  Bourbons.      We  chal- 
lenge  Mr.  Abbott  to  show  us  how  the  bnlch- 
ering  of  the  prisoners  bettered  Napoleon's  po- 
sition as  to  the  Turk.     We  maiutain  that  the 
butchery  of  these  men  had  no  more  to  do 
in  bettering  his  position,  than  the  butcher- 
ing long  before^  of  some  of  his  own    men, 
some  of  the  Austrian  troops,  for  the   mef^ 
amusement  of  a  lady,  had  to  do  in  improTing 
his  then  military  portion,  which  he  himadf 
admits  that  it  neither  diil  or  possibly  could 
da    And  then,  look  at  the  idle  untrue  de- 
claration about  Britain  aad  her  allies  forcing 
back  the  detested  Bourbons  upon  ^*  the  £9- 
enthralled  French  Nation." 

If  Mr.  Abbott  did  not  at  every  second  pttge 
give  80  many  proofe  of  dislike  against  Britaia 
and  of  his  endeavours  to  injure  her,  we  reallj 
should,  as  we  reflect  upon  this  part  of  his  de- 
claration, imagine  him  weak ;  as  it  is,  we  ara 
obliged  to  confess,  that  he  is  only  very  bad. 
This  very  man  who  tells  us  that  Britain  and 
her  allies  were  endeavoiu-ing  to  foice  back 
the  detested  Bourbons,  cannot  be  unaware^ 
that  all  the  nobler  and  purer  spirits  in  Frmncei 
that  all  but  the  revolutionary  leaders  in  the 
Convention,  and  their  ruthless  followers^  oat 
of  doors,  would  gladly  have  seen  those  same 
'detested"  Bourbons  back  again;  and  be, 
who  here  calls  the  French  people  a  "£sen- 
thralled  pteple,  no  sooner  has  to  speak  of  the 
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•eizure  of  absolute  power  by  hid  sanguinary 
hero,  then  he,  this  prater  about  chrisliaLity 
and  love  of  truth  as  being  essential  to  the 
stability  of  big  beloved  Republic,  tells  us  that 
the    pcdplc  whom   he    calls   "  disenthralled' 
were,  in  fact,  groaning  under  the  tyranny,  and 
degraded  and  impoverished  by  the  incapacity, 
of  their  revolutionary,  and,  we  may  add  rigot 
rascally  tyrants — the  Convention  acting  under 
what  that  infamous  body  facetiously  termed 
the  new  Constitution.  In  plain  English,  in  one 
of  his  lucubrations,  he  tells  us  that  Napoleon 
was  laudably  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  war  in 
Egypt,  because  he  was  thus  in  the  most  natu- 
ral and  effectual  way,  making  war  upon  that 
Britain,  who,  in  conjunction  with  her  allies, 
was  endeavouring  to  force  a  detested  family 
upon  a  "  disenthralled  people  ;**  and  in  a  sub 
sequent  |>ortion,  he  tells  us  that  the  "  disen- 
thralled people^*  were  under  their  revolution- 
ary tyrants,  in  a  state  of  thraldom,  at  once  so 
terrible  and  so  debasing  as  fully  to  warrant 
Napoleon  in  deserting  his  Egyptian  ariny  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  relieving  them  from  that 
thraldom,  to  substitute  his  own  scorpions  for 
thenr  whips,  to  make  his  little  finger  heavier 
upon  the  people  than  the  loins  of  the  Revolu 
iioairy  tyrants  I      How  dares  this  man,  we 
i^n  ask,  thus  palter  with  truth  ?     Will  he 
be  80  good  as  to  tell  us  in  which  sense  we  are 
to  belieye  him,  when  he  S()eaks  of  the  French 
of  the  time  of  Napoleon*^  murderous  career  in 
B^ypt,  as  a  disenthralled  people,  or  when  he 
apologizes  for  Napoleon*s  equally  base  and 
selfish  desertion  of  his  Egyptian  brethren  in 
marder,  on  the  ground  that  the  French  people, 
far  from  being  disenthralled  were  at  that  yery 
ttme,  in  a  state  of  such  equally  torturing  and 
debasing  thraldom,  that  only  the  presence  and 
the  usarped  power  of  a  Napoleon  oould  pos- 
sibly have  saved  them?    Agam  he  represents 
Britain  and  her  allies,  as  the  assailants  of 
France,  as  unjustifiably  interfering  in  the  do- 
mestic affiurs  of  France,  and  as  wishing  to 
force  upon  them  a  discarded  and  hated  King. 
He  knows  that  Britain,  and  the  powers  allied 
with  her,  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Britain  and  her  allies  were  justly  alarmed 
at  the  conduct  of  a  nation  of  atheists  and 
murderers  presided  over  by  the  scum  now  of 
this,  noir  of  that,  base  (action.  The  **  discar- 
ded and  bated"  kings  whom  Mr.  Abbott  de- 
daims  so  hotly,  existed  not;    Louis  XVI  bad 


been  hated,  but  he  had  long  been  in  hiH  pre 
mature  and  bloody  grave;  a^jain,  the  king 
dejure  who,  poor  man,  was  far  enough  from 
bting  a  king  de  facto ^  was  neither  hated  nor 
lovcd  by  the  French  people  who  know  little 
or  nothing  about  him,  however  much  he  might 
be  hated  by  the  sanguinary  and  greedy  usurp- 
sers,  not  merely  of  his  power. ,  but  of  power 
more  eztensiye  .and  more  mercilessly  used, 
than  those  of  any  king  of  France,  from  Louis 
XI  to  Louis  XIV,  both  included.  Mr.  Abbott 
tells  us,  in  his  didactic  way,  that  the  assail- 
ants and  not  the  assailed  should  be  charged 
with  the  responsibity  of  this  war.  We  quite 
agree  with  him,  but  who  were  veritably  the 
assailants?  He  says  Britain  and  her  allies. 
We  say  the  revolutionary  ruffians  of  France. 
Mr.  Aboott,  with  his  usual  felicity,  while  he 
asserts  against  us,  proves /(/r  us.  He  would 
have  us  believe  that  Britain  and  her  allies 
wantonly,  and  merely  in  gratification  of  their 
own  wishes  and  in  friendship  to  the  exiled 
and  persecuted  Bourbons,  assailed  France; 
and  by  way  o(  proviny  that  this  was  (not) 
the  case,  he  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  if  revolu- 
tionary France  had,  unresisted,  been  allowed 
to.do  as  she  pleased.  "  the  throne  of  England's 
king  and  the  castle  of  England's  nobles  might 
have  been  overturned  by  the  earthquake  of 
revolution.    Such  is  man !'' 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Abbott  for  once 
in  the  way;  such  is  man!  No  king,  British 
or  foreign,  wishes  to  see  his  throne  overturned ; 
and,  noble  or  plebeian,  no  man  ever  yet  had 
a  castle,  or  even  the  smallest  possible  cottage 
without  very  devoutly  wishing  to  retain  pos- 
session of  it  In  those  few  words  in  which 
Mr.  Abbott  BO  judiciously  insinuated  injustice 
and  malice  against  Britain,  he  furnishes  the 
most  convincing  proof  that  she  wis  warranted 
in  calling  upon  her  allies  to  put  an  end  to  a  state 
of  afi^rsin  France,  which  threatened  to  biing 
such  widely  spread  and  disastrous  ruin  upon 
all  her  neighbors,  and  especially  on  herself 
as  one  of  the  nearest  of  those  neighbors.  But, 
in  fact,  Mr.  Abbott  gives  us  hr  more  in  this 
statement  than  we  are  inclined  to  take.  Bri- 
tain had,  no  doubt,  just  that  interest  in  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  power  of  impunity  of  the 
sanguinary  and  plundering  monsters  of  the 
revolution  which  every  man  among  us  has  in 
extinguishing  the  fire  which  is  consuming  the 
house  of  his  nezt^oor  neighbor,  she  L„ 


eighbor,  she  had,  as 
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she  lias,  the  right  conferred  by  that  first  law 
of  Dature,  self-preservatioD.  Britain,  by  Mr. 
Abbott's  own  showing,  had  this  interest,  and 
was  justified  in  upholding  it  agiinstthe  assail- 
ant«,  who  had  butchered  their  king  and 
queen,  and  thousands  of  subjects,  and  reduced 
the  rest  to  the  direst  distress,  and  the  most 
awful  dismay;  but  she  also  had  the  stiil 
higher  duty  of  redressing  wrongs,  enforcing 
right!?,  su.couring  the  distressed,  and  putting 
down  the  ruffians  who  had  usurped  the  high 
place«,  and  set  up  an  obscene  woman  to  be 
worshipped  as  the  representative  of  the  God- 
dess of  Reason. 

Farther  still,  the  question  of  whether  Bri- 
tain and  her  allies,  or  the  ineflably  brutal  and 
disgusting  revolutionary  miscreants  of  France, 
Tvere  the  miscreants,  has  in  reality  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  the  question  of  Napoleon's  guilt 
or  innocence,  in  the  matter  of  the  murder  of 
unarmed  prisoners  of  war^  among  the  sand- 
hills to  the  north-east  of  Jaffa ;  and  though, 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Abbott  having  travelled 
out  of  the  record,  we  have  felt  bound  to  tra- 
vel thus  long  and  thus  far  ailcr  him,  we  shall 
now  lake  the  liberty  to  fecal  him  to  the  rtal 
question  at  issue  between  us.  That  questioo 
is  not  whether  the  sanguinary  butchery  or- 
dered by  Buonaparte  proved  him  to  be  innately 
fond  of  cruelty ;  that  is,  in  spite  of  Scott's 
magnanimity  and  Abbott's  sophistry,  tolerably 
well  proven  by  other  cases.  The  real  question 
is  simply  this ;  was  there  anything  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  case  which  compelled  Na- 
poleon to  cause  these  men  to  bo  murdered, 
and  was  there  anything  in  theh*  character  and 
position  which  rendered  them  lees  worthy  of 
pity  from  him  than  any  other  two  thousand 
men. 

Let  us^'ust  see  how  the  case  st^aods. 
Though  sent  to  i^ypt  by  the  Directory,  Buo- 
naparte was  the  real  originator  of  the  Egyptian 
expedition,  a  proposal  for  which  he  had  for- 
warded to  the  Directory  while  he  was  busily 
butchering  according  to  order,  in  those 
Italian  campaigns  which,  if  they  proved  his 
marvellous  ability,  proved  also,  and  still  more 
strikingly,  the  merely  Brigand  principle  upon 
which  both  ho  and  his  masters  in  Paris  then 
acted,  and  were  determined  to  act,  as  long 
as  Providence,doubtless,  for  some  wise  though 
myterious  purpose,  should  allow  such  nuis- 
ances  to  outrage   and  perplex  the  world. 


Buonaparte  invaded  Ezypt,  and  in  his  usual 
summary  fashion,  destroyed  the  Mameluke 
power,  and  the  Mamelukes  into  the  bargain, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape ;  and  his  farther  pro- 
gress having  alarmed  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
a  Turkish  army  was  sent  against  him,  not- 
withstanding his  endeavours  to  persuade  the 
Moslem  Mufti,  that  he  was  a  Mussulman,  in- 
spired and  protected  by  Mahomet  himself! 
It  is  in  vain  for  Mr.  Abbott  to  prate  about 
the  perfidious  conduct  of  Britain  and  her 
allies  towards  the  amiable  thieves  and  cut- 
throats, the  French  Revolutionists ;  we  have 
shown,  and  could,  if  it  were  at  all  necessary 
to  do  so,  adduce  an  infinity  of  farther  proo&, 
that  Britain  and  her  allies  were  not  alone 
entitled,  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation,  but 
also  bound  by  their  du(y  alike  to  God  and  to 
man,  to  do  their  very  best  towards  putting 
an  end  to  scenes  of  vice,  crime,  tyranny,  and 
destruction,  unparallelled  in  any  hktory, 
since  the  days  of  Sodom  and  Gomonab.  But, 
independent  of  that  truth;  even  admitting, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  conduct  of 
Britain,  and  of  her  allies,  was  all  that  Mr. 
Abbott,  in  his  republican  zeal  for  the  luune 
and  fame  of  the  most  dcspoUc  of  modem  Au- 
tocrats, would  persuade  the  world  that  it  was; 
even  believing,  as  we  sincerely  do,  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  fine  speeches  attributed  to  Na- 
poleon, while  resident  at  St  Helena,  have 
been  manufactured  for  saie  lo|»g  after  lus 
tongue  had  lost  the  power  to  Epe^  widi  sel- 
fish shrewdness;  still,  there  is  abundant 
ground  for  believing  that  Napcdeon  invaded 
Egypt,  not  with  the  intentioD  of  lenderiiig 
that  and  the  rich  neighbotring  oountries  tri- 
butary to  France,  but,  with  the  intention  of 
founding  a  nominally  Mehometan,  but  realty 
infidel,  state  under  his  own  despotic  poww. 
Napoleon  entered  Egypt  as  a  Brigand,  and 
and  though  he  has  treated  us  to  a  multitode 
of  fine  things  about  the  great  benefit  whieh 
he  conferred  upon  the  Egyptian  poulatioo  in 
general,  by  destroying  (he  Mamekike  pomr, 
it  was  quite  clearly  a  mere  case  of  one  set  of 
tyrants  and  plunderers  displadng  ani^ber. 
^  •  »  »» ^ — 

Life  is  a  field  of  blaekbeny  buahca.  Vwi 
people  sqoat  down  and  pick  the  fruit*  no  matter 
how  Uiey  black  their  fingers;  while  geoios, 
prond  and  perpeodicular,  stndes  fiercely  on  and 
gets  nothing  l^ut  dctatobes.  t 
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Rrhabb  Prison  wfts  a  native  of  Westmore* 
land,  his  place  of  birth  being  the  small  village 
«f  Bedstone,  on  the  borders  of  GilgraiCh  for- 
est, some    miles   north    of  Appleby.      Eis 
&tber  had  been  what  is  called  a  **  statesman  " 
in  those  parts,  that  is,  he  (armed  his  own 
knd;  hot  ton^-continaed  ill-health,  the  death 
of  his  notable  wife,  and  other  crosses  and 
kksaeSy  so  redoced  him  in  the  world,  that  he 
died — when  Richard,  his  only  child,  was  in 
his  twentieth  year— in  little  better  than  in- 
soh^eiit  circumstances,  the  son,  who,  from  his 
^esidUicy  amd  rather  bookish  habks,  had  never 
been  of  much  use  upon  ihelarm,  finding  him- 
seK;  after  everything  had  been  diq;K>8ed  of  and 
9i  debts  psid,  the  master  of  about  £200  only, 
sad  destitnte,  withal,  of  skill  in  either  head 
or  hand  to  turn  his  modest  capital  to  account 
Beuig,  however,  so  young,  of  stout  frame  and 
sasgoine  temperament,  iSd  might  not  for  some 
time  hs««  foUy  realised  the  undesirableness 
ef  his  psflttion  and  prospects,  but  for  the  light 
unexpectedly  ^hed  over  them  by  the  dark, 
bat  soomful  eyes  of  Judith  Morton,  a  damsel 
of  about  seventeen,  and  the  daughter  of  John 
Morten,  n  statesman  of  comfortable  means, 
nith  wboin,  whilst  his  fikther  yet  Uved  in  te* 
putedlf  fiur  cweumstanees,  he  bad  been  en 
terms  of  sweetheart  intimaoy,  or  at  least  as 
much  se  as  some  half  a  dozen  other  bovine 
yonths  vrhom  Judkh  Morton's  handsome  per- 
«n  and  cempaiattvehr  cultivated  airs  and 
moss  attrsfited*  round  her.    The  first  tioM 
Kiehard  Pensen  met  her,  after  the  final  wind- 
lag  «n  of  his  fiUher's  affiura,  he  was  so  tho- 
VMgfaly  made,  to  inderBtand  that  an  idle, 
kMw-nothingyowig  fellow,  with  £-260  for  aH 
bistetuM,  was  no  mateh  for  Judith  Morton, 
thatthe  next  faal^heur  was  passed  tn  mental 
debate  as  to  which  of  the  three  expedients 
for  adding  famsBeif  of  hatefiil  Ufo— hanging, 
dronnii^^arpoisaning— heaheuldadopt;  and 
heat  length  decided  upon  almost  ss deperate 
«1eap  hi  the  dark  ad  either  of  them^  by  forth- 
with WRtmg  to  a  London  attorney-— whose  ad- 
VtttesMot^  setting  forth  a  wiUmgness  to 
•ooept  an  active,  clever  young  man  asarticled 
«lcrk,  ai  a  msilsrale  premium,  had  strongly 
ttrested  hisattei^on  the  day  previous^  at 
Appkby-4hst  he  shonld  be  hi  London  for 
the  pnrpase  ef  havhif^a  pecaenid  interview 
vnlhthe  advertiser  as  quickly  as  the  eoaoh, 
Iwfiiig  Api^y  en  the  foUewiiig  uMndi^ 
Mddeany  him  thither.    Three  days  after- 
virdi,  aoeordittg^y,  Richard  Penson  prescntad 
vmatff  at  the  attorney's  oflkse.    lAiat  wer- 
%^  hnrtneashMr  chieiy  at  the  Old  &ui^, 
Md  he  was  sightty  rioted  one  ef  the  sha^p- 
ilt»  foait  senq^ufens  praetitioners  that  dantc 
mstittttion  could  beast  oC    He  quickly  ^s- 
MBoed  with  ^lioae  kssD,  vnlpuie  eyes  of  hi% 

T<»,  IT.— s 


that  there  was  the  stufif  for  a  clever  fellow  in 
Richard  Penson ;  and  a  bargain  was  finally 
struck,  by  which,  in  consideration  of  the  great- 
est part  of  his  cash,  and  bts  services  for  five 
years,  the  young  countryman  assured  himself 
of  board,  lodging,  and  a  smalt  salary  during 
that  period,  and  his  articles  at  the  end  there- 
of. Penson  took  readily  to  his  new  vocation, 
and  ultimately  became  noted  as  a  keen  adept 
in  the  tortuous,  shifty  practice  so  highly  4»- 
predated  by  the  class  of  clients  with  whom 
he  had  chiefly  to  deal ;  though  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  would  have  lent  himself  to  any  deci- 
dedly unprofessional  expedient,  dangerously 
near  as  in  the  fervor  of  his  temperament  he 
might  at  times  have  ventured  near  the  faintly- 
traced  boundary-line,  which  marks  the  limit 
which  an  attorney  may  net  overstep  in  defence 
of  the  most  liberal  and  interesting  of  clients. 
For  the  rest,  Richard  Penson  was  a  foiriy-coh- 
ducted,  pleasant,  companionable  jroung  fel- 
low, except  when  more  freshly  pnmed  than 
usual,  and  alone  with  some  one  or  two  of  his 
intimates,  he  got  maudlin  about  Judith  Mor- 
ton,— ^her  charms,  caprices,  cruelties.  A  de- 
testable infliction,  I  wellrenaember,  were  those 
obliging  confidences;  but  resting  so  slightly 
upon  my  memory,  that  the  sole  and  hasy  im- 
pressioB  I  derived  from  them  was,  that  he  had 
been  jilted  by  a  handsome  young  shrew,  who 
most  likely,  on  account  of  her  bnmstone  tem- 
per, had  not  yet  obtained  a  husband;  when 
RTehard  Penson  finished  his  time,  and  inscribed 
Us  name  on  the  roll  as  an  attorney  of  the 
Oourt  of  King's  Bench.  Soon  after  that  event 
he  left  town  for  Westmoreland  in  renewed 
quest,  I  had  no  doubt,  of  his  oid  flame.  I 
neither  saw  nor  heard  anythioff  of  him  again 
till  about  three  years  afterwards,  when  I  met 
him  juetby  the  Great  Turnstile,  Hdbom;  but 
80  changed  was  he,  that  I  for  some  moments 
vainly  cast  abont  in  my  memory  as  to  whom 
pallid,  care-worn,  poverty-stricken  man, 
whoM  proffered  hand  I  meclumically  held  in 
mine,  oould  be.'* 

Tou  do  not  remember  meT  he  said»  with 
a  dull,  wintry  snsle.  The  voice  and  a  pecu- 
liar nerth-country  accent,  enabled  me  to  do 
so  instantly;  and  I  blurted  out,  "Richard 
Pensoni  But,  good  Oodi  what  has  come  to 
you  f    Why,  you  h)ok  like  an  old  man  1** 

^  I  «fn  one,**  he  answered.  "  Age  is  not 
always  truly  reckoned  by  years." 

*'  Surely,^'  I  said,  after  a  dightpause,  ""that 
eld  erase  of  yours  about  the  Westmoreland 
spitfire  you  «uied  te  talk  of  cannot  have  made 
sueh  a  wreck  of  a  sensible  naan  t*^ 

**  Certainly  not;  ei^«tWa8t,notin  thewaj 

appear  to  si^eas.    But  come;  if  yon 

e  an  hour  to  spare,  and  will  stand  treat 

for  afowi^lasses^  I  wfll  teU  yon  aH  about  IV 

''Stand  treat  for  a  fow^btssesr  Tbehot 
b!eod  burned  in  mytlieeksand  tettpkeaB  I 
echoed  this  sad  confession  of  meanness  and 
degradation  from  my  formsr  acyaintape^; 


have 
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hut  he  did  not  appear  to  heed,  or  was  callous 
to,  the  implied  meaning  of  the  exclamation ; 
and  upon  mj  stammering  out  that  he  was 
welcome  to  as  many  glasses  as  he  chose  to 
haye,  he  brightened  up  into  a  kind  of  Bicklj 
gaioty,  said,  '*I  was  always  a  trump,**  and 
led  ue  way  to  a  tavern  in  Chancery  Lane. 
There,  and  at  subsequent  interviews,  I  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  following  strange 
and  warning  story.  Much  of  the  dialogue, 
which  he  had  a  morbid  fondness  for  repeating, 
he  had  written  out 

When  Riohard  Panson,  after  an  absence  of 
more  Uian  five  years,  revisited  his  birtbpace, 
he  found  Judith  Morton  still  single;  and 
though  in  her  twenty-third  year,  as  freshly 
beautiful,  to  his  mind,  as  when  he  had  last 
seen  her.  He  soon  found,  moreover,  that  it 
was  quite  out  of  the  question  that  she  should 
become  his  wife,  albeit  the  refusal  was  this 
time  more  gently  intimated  than  on  a  former 
occasion.  According  to  the  gossip  of  the 
neighborhood,  one  Robert  liasters,  a  thriving 
'*  statesman,*'  but  about  ten  years  her  senior, 
had  been  courting  her  off  and  on  for  a  long 
time ;  but  somehow  the  affair  seemed  as  far 
or  fiurther  off  than  ever  from  a  matrimonial 
termination.  It  was  also  reported  that  a  for- 
mer beau  of  hers,  Charles  Harpur,  who  had 
emigrated  to  America,  and  greatly  prospered 
there,  with  whom  she  had  constantly  corres 
ponded,  was  shortly  expected  to  pay  a  visit  to 
England,  and  of  course  to  Westmoreland. 
Thus  admonished  of  the  folly  of  Airther  in- 
dulgence in  his  dream-fancies,  Penson  turned 
his  lineering  steps,  first  towards  Appleby, 
where,  however,  no  opening  for  an  additional 
attorney  presented  itself  and  finally  he  came 
as  hr  southward  as  Liverpool,  opened  an  ofiBce 
ia  Scotland  Road,  and  diligently  strove  to  edge 
himself  into  the  legal  business  of  that  flour- 
ishing city.  The  result  was  so  disheartening; 
that  at  the  end  of  about  six  months*  fruitless 
endeavor  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  sell  his 
office-desk,  stool,  chairs,  and  brass  plate,  and 
return  to  the  sendee  of  his  old  master,  who 
would,  he  knew,  be  glad  to  employ  him,  when 
an  opening  for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar 
talents  suddenly  presented  itself,  and  he  was 
tempted  to  venture  upon  the  perilous  path, 
the  near  end  of  which  was  destruction. 

He  was  sitting,  he  told  me,  in  his  office,  one 
wet,  rioomy  a^emoon  in  January,  before  a 
haodful  of  fire,  alternately  Evolving  in  his 
mind  his  own  dismal  present  and  fhture,  and 
two  or  three  startling  para^phs  that  had 
Just  been  copied  into  the  Liverpool  journals 
from  the  Westmorelandi  county  paper.  To 
liim  they  were  of  great  interest,  but  in  some 
degree  unintelligible.  Robert  Masters,  the 
quondam  bachelor  of  Judith  Morton,  before 
spoken  of.  had,  it  appeared,  been  kilted  at  a 
ipfaioe  in  Gilgraith  Forest  by  a  pistol-shot ;  and 
aooording  to  one  account,  robbery  must  have 
been  the  motive  of  the  aannlD,  aa  the  de- 


ceased*s  pocket  had  been  rifled  and  his  goM 
watch  carried  off;  whilst,  aooording  to  another 
and  later  paragraph,  Charies  Harpur,  m  person 
of  good  property,  recently  arrived  from 
abr<Mkd,  had  been  fully  committed  for  the  mar* 
der;  the  suggested  cause  whereof  w&s  jear 
lousy -with  respect  to  a  Jemima  Morton,  & 
young  woman,  the  paper  stated,  of  great  perso- 
nal attractions.  "  The  mistake  in  the  Christian 
name,  Jemima  for  Judith,**  mused  Penaoo, 
*^  is  obvious  enough ;  but  how  comes  it  tfaaa 
both  jealousy  and  plunder  are  rooken  of  as 
motives  for  the  crime  t  Charles  Harpur  is  sot 
a  robber,  and  yet  both  money  and  watch  were 
missing.  I  must  even,  poor  as  I  aai,  p*y  a 
visit  to  Bedstone.  Ha!  Well,  this  iffstrai^!" 
A  slight  noise  at  the  window  had  cmsed 
him  to  look  suddenly  up  in  that  directloii,  and 
to  his  great  surprise,  almost  consternation,  be 
saw  the  handsome  and  excited  countenance  of 
Judith  Morton,  just  above  the  dwarf  YeneliMi 
blinds,  the  dark,  flashing  eyes,  peering  emgpAr 
into  the  office,  wherein  she  yet,  he  observed, 
discerned  nothing.  His  sudden  startiof^  up  re- 
vealed him  to  her;  a  kind  of  wild  smile  of 
recognition  glanced  over  her  features,  and  ia 
another  minute  Judith  Morton  was  frwe  to 
face  with  Richard  Penson, — shot  this  tine 
the  suppliant  for  favor. 

Miss  Morton  was  habited  in  deep  mouvmiBfc 
and  her  appearance  and  manner  evinced  mora 
flurry  and  disquietude.  Hastily  seating  bet' 
self^  she  drew  forth  a  sealed  packet  tnm  a 
large  reticule,  saying,  as  she  did  so,  in  replj 
to  renson's  questioning  glance  at  her  moom- 
ing  dress,  **  For  my  father,  he  died  about  thies 
months  since."  Then  holding  the  packet  or 
parcel  in  her  hand,  she  gax^  fixedly  for  a 
moment  or  two  at  her  astounded  auditor,  as 
if  to  ascertain  if  the  influence  she  once  poo* 
sessed  over  him  had  been  weakened  bj  tisM 
and  absence.  Apparently  the  scruthij  waa 
satis&ctory;  a  bright  gleam  of  female  pride 
danced  in  her  eyes,  and  there  was  an  accent 
of  assured  confidence  in  the  tone  with  which 
she  said:  *^I  am  here,  Richard  Penson,  to 
retain  you  professionally  in  a  matter  deeply 
affecting  myself,  with  the  full  persuasion  that 
spite  of-— perhaps  in  some  degree  because  of 
— bygones,  you  will  not  fail  me  in  this  faev 
of  need" 

Penson's  heart  was  in  his  throat,  and  a  hw 
broken  words  could  only  gurgle  through  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  soul  and  body  at  her 
service.  The  prideful  smile  shot  more  Mghti^ 
than  before  across  the  face  of  the  temptress 
and  the  voice  was  gentle  and  caressing  which 
replied,  **  I  knew  that  would  be  your  answer, 
Richard."  After  hesitating  for  a  moment  sIm 
took  a  note  from  her  purse  and  placed  it  be- 
fore the  wondermute  attorney :  it  wasaba^ 
of  England  note  for  fifty  pounds ;  and  in  the 
exdtemait  of  his  chivalnms  enthnaJiWi^  he 
r^eeted  it  almost  indignantly. 

"Naj,  nay,"  said  Jodi^  Moitoo^"  '*70« 
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must  accept  it  My  father,  ib  I  told  you,  is 
no  nuMre,  and  I  am  tolerably  well  ofi^^  adding 
wita  innnuative  meaning,  "  and,  better  per- 
haps than  that,  I  am  now  my  own  mistress.*' 
Penson  took  the  note  thus  pressed  upon  him, 
and  an  embarrassing  but  brief  silence  ensued, 
broken  by  Judith  Morton,  who  having  un- 
sealed the  packet  of  papers,  said,  **  These  are 
office  copies  of  the  depositions  made  in  the 
case  of  Charles  Harpur,  of  which  you  have 
doubtless  heard."  The  attorney's  counte- 
nance fell  as  Judith  pronounced  that  name, 
and  she  hastened  to  say,  "  It  is  not  you  will 
find  for  his  sake  I  am  chiefly  interested, — but 
first  you  must  read  those  papers.  I  will  go 
and  take  tea  while  you  do  so,  at  the  inn  be- 
low, where  the  coach  stopped :  I  shall  not  be 
gone  more  than  half  an  hour.*' 

The  peremptory  manner  of  the  young  wo- 
man forbade  reply,  and  as  soon  at  the  street 
door  closed  behind  her,  Penson  addressed 
himsdf  to  the  perusal  of  the  depositions.  It 
was  some  time  before  the  palpitating  bewil- 
derment of  his  brain  so  far  subsided  as  to 
enable  him  to  distinctly  seize  and  comprehend 
what  he  read ;  but  professional  habit  at  length 
resomed  its  influence,  and  by  the  time  Miss 
Morton  returned  he  had  thoroughly  mastered 
the  case  as  far  as  it  was  disclosed  by  the  de- 
Doationa 

**  Well,"  said  she,  with  seeming  cahnness, 
"  jour  opinion  upon  this  sad  affitir." 

"  There  can  be  hut  one  opinion  upon  it," 
replied  Penson,  "  the  fiu^ts  lie  in  a  nutshell ; 
Harpur  met  the  deceased  at  a  farmer's  dinner, 
after  which,  both  being  elevated  by  wine, 
Harpur  took  offence  at  someUiing— it  is  not 
stated  what— that  Masters  said  respecting 
you;  and  a  violent  quarrel  and  fight  ensued. 
Three  nights  afterwards  Masters  is  found 
dead,  with  a  bullet  through  Ms  brain.  James 
Blondell,  a  respectable  man  whom  I  know 
well,  swears  positively  that  he  heard  the  re- 
port, and  about  ten  Ainutes  afterwards  saw 
Harpur  nmning^fWw  the  spot,  not  far  from 
which  the  body  was  next  morning  found, — 
his  face,  clearly  visible  in  the  brilliant  moon- 
light, as  white  as  chalk,  and  holding  a  pistol 
in  his  hand.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  Harpur  killed  the  deceased,  though 
perhaps  under  circumstances  that,  if  prove- 
Me.  might  reduce  the  offence  to  manslaugh- 
ter.** 

**Toa  noticed  that  the  man's  watch  and 
monej  were  not  to  be  found?"  said  Judith 
Morton. 

*^  Yea ;  and  that  is  certainly  an  odd  circam- 
since ;  but  probably,  as  I  see  is  suspected, 
they  were  stden  by  some  person  who  disco- 
vered the  body  earl»r  in  the  morning  than 
Bfamdell  and  theconsteble  did. " 

**l8  tiiere  nolhine  in  your  opinwn  affeote 
tiie  erediblKty  of  Blundell's  testimonyf" 

'*  Not  essentially :  to  be  sure  there  appeals 
Id  hare  been  ill  blood  betweenhim  and  Maa- 


ters,  but  that  cannot  have  any  weight  against 

the " 

"  Not  if  strengthend — made  weighty,* '  in 

terrupted  the  young  woman,  with  suggestive 

emphasia 
**  I — I  do  not  comprehend  you,*'  stammered 

Penson ;  greatly  startled,  as  he  told  me,  more 

by  her  manner  than  words. 
"You  must  then,  and  thoroughly,**  said 

Judith   Morton,  who  was  now  deathly  pale, 

**  or   nothing  effectual  will,  I  see,  be  done. 

There  is  no  one  within  hearing  t" 
"Not  a  soul  I" 
"  Draw  your  chair  closer  to  mine,  however, 

that  1  may  speak  the  secret  tehioh  wiUplaes 

me  in  yowrpcwer^  in  a  whisper;  it  was  Islew 

Robert  Masters  1" 
"God  of  heaven — ^youl — impossible  1** 
'*Itis  true,  and  therefore  possible,  as  you 

shall  hear, — but  first  let  me  ask  this  questioa 

— ^With  all  my  fiiults  of  temper,  caprices,  vex- 
atious follies,  was  I   not  always  a  truthful 

girir 
"Certainly:   yon  were  ever  sincere  and 

plain  spoken." 
*^*  I  was  sure  you  would  do  me  justice ;  yon 

will  then  have  no  misgiving  as  to  the  exact 
truth  of  what  I  am  about  to  relate,  which  I 

will  do  as  briefly  as  possible.  Charles  Harpur, 
one  of  my  old  lovere,  as  you  know — thoi^ 
after  what  has  passed  he  can  never  be,  umfer 
any  circumstances,  more  to  me  than  he  is  at 
this  moment, — ^lately  returned  firom  America 
much  richer  than  he  left  England,  and  re* 
newed  his  addresses,  which  were  accepted. 
This  came  to  tho  knowledge  of  Masters,  who 
was  engaged  to  me,  and  he,  as  you  know,  met 
and  quarrelled  with  Harpur.  The  injurious 
hints  thrown  out  against  me  on  that  occasioQ 
were  dismissed  from  Harpur's  mind,  after  an 
explanation  with  me,  and  Masters,  foiled  in 
his  selfish  and  .malignant  purpose,  had  the 
audacious  insolence  to  write  me  word  that 
unless  I  broke  with  Harpur  he  would  send 
him  some  foolish  letters  of  mine,  long  since 
written,  of  no  harm  whatever  if  read  and  in- 
terpreted by  calm  reason,  but  which  would  I 
knew  drive  Harpur  mad  with  jealous  fiiry.  I 
Ao  far  suppled  mj  mind  as  to  write  a  note  to 
Masters^  demandmg  in  the  name  of  manliness 
and  honour,  the  return  of  those  letters  to  me. 
Judging  by  his  reply,  he  was  in  some  d^pree 
affected  by  the  justice  and  earnestness  of  my 
appeal,  and  promised  if  I  would  meet  him  at 
nine  o'clock  that  evening  at  an  old  trysting- 
place  he  mentioned,  he  would  return  my  let- 
ters, should  he  not  succeed  in  persuading  me 
not  to  marry  Harpur.  I  determined  on  meet- 
ing him ;  the  evenings  were  light  and  calm, 
and  I  have  ever  felt  an  almost  man-like  want 
of  fear.  Yet,  as  the  hocr  approached,  and  I 
set  off  for  the  place  of  meeting.  I  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  vague  sense,  as  of  the  near  vp^ 
proach  of  calamity  and  misfortune,  and  I 
called  at  Harpur's  lodgingi^  with  the  pui|MMa 
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of  inibrmiDg  him  of  what  had  occurred,  and 
euiding  myself  by  hia  counsel.  Unhappily,  I 
he  was  not"  at  home,  and  after  waiting  some 
dme  I  again  determined  to  keep  the  ap- 
pointment with  Masters  at  all  hazards  As  I 
turned  to  leave  the  room,  an  open  case  con- 
taining two  small  pistols  canght  my  eye,  and 
I  immediately  seized  one,  precisely  why  I 
hardly  know  myself,  except  from  an  undefined 
thoueht  of  shielding  myself  from]po6sible  insult 
should  Master's  rage  at  finding  me  invincible 
to  his  entreaties  prompt  him  to  ofier  me  any. 
I  concealed  the  weapon  beneath  my  shawl, 
9SDd  did  not,  I  well  remember,  bestow  a 
thought  even  as  to  whether  it  was  loaded  or 
not  I  met  Robert  Masters, — ^he  urged  me 
by  every  argument  he  could  think  of  to  dis- 
card Harpur  and  renew  my  lon^  since  broken 
engagement  with  himself.  I  refosed  firmly, 
perhaps  scomfullr,  to  do  so,  and  passionately 
insisted  on  tiie  ralfllment  of  his  promise  re- 
specting the  letters.  In  his  exasperation. 
Masters  swore  he  would  d>  no  such  thing, 
mid  taking  one  from  his  pocke^L  he  opened, 
and  pretended  to  read  from  it  a  love-passage, 
which,  had  I  nfit  been  ahnost  out  of  my  senses 
with  rage  and  indignation,  I  must  have  been 
sure  i  never  oould  have  written.  I  sprang 
forward  to  dutch  the  letter,  a  struggle  for  its 
possession  ensued,  and,  how  it  happened  I 
know  not,  certainly  by  no  voluntary  act  e( 
mine,  the  pistol  in  my  hand  went  oh  :  there 
was  a  flask  and  «  rq>ort,  sounding  to  me  like 
thunder,  and  Robert  Masters  lay  dead  at  my 
feet  I  What  followed  I  can  only  confusedly 
describe.  For  a  time  I  was  transfixed — rooted 
with  terror  to  the  spot,  but  presently  the 
sMnalng  sense  of  horror  was  succeeded  by 
apprel^ension  for  myself;  and,  hj  what 
prompted  cunnine,  I  know  not,  though  doubt* 
leas  with  a  wild  hope  of  thereby  indacing  a 
belief  t^t  ikt  deed  had  been  commilted  by 
robbers,  i  threw  myself  on  my  knees  beside 
the  corpse,  and  not  only  possessed  myself  of 
the  letters,  but  of  the  slain  mtrn's  watch  and 
pgrsiit.  I  had  scarcely  done  so^  when  I  heard 
footsteps  approaching,  and  i  started  up  and 
fled  with  the  speed  of  guilt  and  fear,  leaving 
the  Altai  pistol  on  the  ground.  The  footsteps 
were  Harpur's;  he  had  rvaohed  home  soon 
after  I  left,  andibUowed  me  only  to  arrive  loo 
late  I  I  disckMed  everything  to  him ;  he  had 
fiidth  in  my  truth,  as  I  am  sure  you  have,  and 
swore  never  to  betray  me ;  he  has,  you  know, 
fliithfoUV  kept  his  word,  though  himself  ap- 
prehended for  the  crime.** 

Judith  Morton  ceased  tpealdng,  and  Ben- 
ton, aghast,  stupified,  could  not  utter  a  word. 

'« Well,  Ridiard  Penson,**  said  she,  after  m 
painfol  nience  of  some  minotes,  **  have  you 
no  counsel  to  offer  me  in  this  straitf  * 

*"  Counsel,  Joditb»'  replied  Penson,  wiOi 
white  lips,  ^what  oooisel  can  I  offer?  The 
only  «flR*ct  of  this  oonfossion,  if  made  public, 
would  be  to  consign  you  to  the  scuilbld  msieaa 


of  Harpur ;  for  those  who  would  sit  in  je 
ment  upon  your  lifo  would  not  bdiere  I 
the  pistol  was  accidentally  disdiarged.*' 

"That  is  also  my  opinion,  and  can  jon 
nothing  to  save  my  hfe — ^my  innocent  1 
Richard ;  for  be  assured  that  rather  ihm 

fuiltless  man  shall  perish  throagh  my  dt 
will  denounce  myself  as  the  slayer  of 
bert  Masters.    Tou  have  a  reputation  for  I 
yer  craft,*'  she  added,  **and  money  shall 
be  wanting.** 

**  There  is  no  posribility  of  oMaimvg 
acquittal,"  said  Penson,*'  except  by  bai 
recourse  to  perilous  devices  that  In  si 

I  see  no  chance  of  a  successful  defence.** 

**You  once  loved  me,  Richard  PesMc 
said  Judith  Morton,  in  a  low,  agitated  voit 
*  or  at  least  said  you  did." 

''OMeloTtd  yon— Mt(2 1  didfodioodF 
son. 

*'I  know  not  what  to  say,**  oonthraod 
ditb,  as  if  unheeding  his  words,  and  m 
eyes  bent  on  the  ground ;  '*  Harpor  eaa  ac 
be,  as  I  told  you,  more  to  me  than  he  m  i 
— ^I  have  reason  indeed  to  believe  that  he  1 
no  wish  to  be;  fiiithfil,  at  yei,  aa  ho  1 
proved  to  his  promise  not  to  betray  me ;  i 
it  may  boRKhard-- it  bmmt  be,  I  saj — thai 
that  I  begin  to  think  wiil.havo  sl^t  woij 
with  you, — that — that  gratitude  rai^tli 
me  to  reward,  to  return  the  devotion  to  wh 
I  should  be  indebted  for  the  preeervation 
my  young  life." 

'<  Judith-^dith  Morton  1"  ga^wd  Pm 
*'do  not  drive  me  madl** 

"  Make  no  rash  promises,  Richard,  to  in 
peril  for  my  sake,"  said  Judith  Morton,  ris 
firom  her  chair ;  "  by  to  mofrow  mooning  j 
will  have  thought  the  matter  crimly  over, 
will  call  about  ten  o'clock,  and  yoa  can  ti 
tell  me  if  I  can  count  or  not  upon  cAot 
help  from  yon.    Good  night** 

She  was  gone;  but  not  till  iMrporpoosl 
been  thoroughly  aeoon^shed.  Richard  F 
son's  resolution  was  tSeo,  and  before 
threw  himself  upon  liis  bed  that  aiglit, 
eager  and  praetiiMd  brain  had  elaborato 
a  plan — audacious  and  foil  of  nerfl  to  hiai 
— whereby  an  acquittal  might  be,  with  alai 
certainty,  insured.  '*I  doit,"it  wsb  theas 
gloEed  th3  scheme  to  hia  own  eonoeionee— 
doit  to  save  her  life — ^her  young  andfai 
cent  life,  as  she  truly  says,  and  I  vrill  U 
care  that  no  harm  shall  unimately  bofal  Bl 
dell  He  will  have  abundant  meano  of  i 
vindication  when — when  I  and  Jndilh 
safo  beyond  the  Atlantic.** 

The  docks  were  cUmlag  ton  whan  Jod 
Morton  ontered  te  younr  attomoj'a  oAcc 
the  foUowing  morning.  ^Tfaeroiamontl 
hope,  there  is  triompli,  nfoty  in  yoorlM 
ahe  said,  oaglofing  her  hand,  and  oHttal 
it  to  Peasoa. 

'«Ye8,Jndith,*'hoiopUM|,*'I  havodt 
mfaiod  upoa  running  all  riika  to  oztrieali  ] 
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Groim  this  periL  And  first  the  watch— a  dt- 
sertptioa  of  which  I  shall,  as  the  prisoner's 
attorney,  take  care  to  advertise  bj-aad-bj — 
liaTeyoa  it  wi&  yonf 

**  Xq8\  here  it  is;  hut  what  is  it  jon  pro* 
pose  doing  f* 

**  That»  detr  Judith,  I  most  he  excased  for 
not  disclosing.  Success  depends  upon  dose 
secrecy.  I  will,  however,  see  Htrpur  as  his 
professional  adviser,  without  dday,  and  as- 
aare  hira — for  his  continued  mlence  is  para- 
moiuitiy  es8ential-*-that  an  acquittal  is  cer- 
tain, but  not  of  the  means  of  procuring  it — 
atone  walls  havinff  ears,  as  thev  say ,  and  indis- 
credoo  being  as  mtal  as  treachery  T 

**  Ife  evil  will  fidl  upon  any  innocent  per- 
flonf**  asked  the  yooi^  woman. 

**'Sikpmmtmmt  evtt— of  that  be  assured,'' 
repKed  Penson.  This  was  about  all  that 
passed  between  the  confederates^  and  a  few 
minates  afterwards  Judith  Morton  took  leave, 
and  was  soon  on  her  way  home. 

Harpur^s  trial  came  on  during  the  March 
Aaaiae,  at  Appleby,  and  as  the  case  had  ex- 
«ted  much  interest  in  the  county,  the  Crown 
Court  was  densely  crowded.  The  witnesses 
Sv  the  prosecution  were  not  asked  a  single 
<|iiostiea  bv  the  counsel  Instructed  by  Penson 
§9r  tiie  defence  dll  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the 
last  and  only  important  one,  James  BlundeU. 
The  crosaexamination  of  this  man  was  from 
the  first  a  menacing  one,  and  the  hush  of  the 
excited  auditory  deepened  into  painful  inten- 
ai^  as  it  became  evidci^t  from  the  stem  ques- 
tioains  of  the  ceansel^  that  the  defence  in- 
tended to  be  setup  was,  that  the  deceased  had 
flMt  his  death  at  the  hand  of  the  witness,  net 
of  the  prisoner  It  was  eKcited  from  Blun- 
deU, though  with  much  dif^culty,  that  he  was 
in  embamssed  circumstances^  considerably 
in  debt  to  the  deceased,  with  whom  he  had 
in  consequence,  had  words  more  than  once, 
and  that  he  knew  Robert  Masters  had  been 
heard  to  say  he  woq|d  seH  him  (BlundeU)  up 
before  long.  The  witness  was  greatly  agitated 
by  this  exposure  of  his  affiihrs,  and  so  fiercely 
was  he  pressed  bv  the  sealous  counsel  for 
neariy  aa  hour  of  merciless  cross-examina- 
tian.  that  he  oould  scarcely  stand  when  told 
to  leave  the  witness-box. 

**I  have  to  request,  my  lord,"  said  the  pri- 
floner's  counsel,  ^  that  the  last  witness  be  not 
permitted  to  leave  the  court — for  the  present 
at  least^  The  judge  nodded  assent,  and  a 
eouple  of  javelin-men  placed  themselves  bv 
the  side  of  the  nervous  and  terrified  Blundelf. 
The  case  for  the  Crown  having  dosed,  and  no 
speech  In  those  days  being  allowed  to  be  made 
fay  a  reputed  felon's  counsel,  witnesses  for  the 
Mtoce  were  at  once  called.  '*Call  Thomas 
Aldous,"  said  Richard  Penson,  to  the  crier  of 
the  court,  and  presently  Thomas  Aldous,  a 
middle  aged,  gold-spectacled  gentleman,  of 
Mghly-respectable  aspect^  presented  himself 
in  tfa»  witness-box. 


*'  You  are  the  proprietor,  I  believe,  Mf. 
Aldous,*'  said  tiie  prisoner's  cou^^  *^of  an 
extensive  pawnbroking  establishment  in  Loa- 
cbnl" 

*^  Well,  shr,"  replied  the  witnesi^  "^  I  cannot 
say  mine  is  an  extennve  establishment,  but  it 
is,  I  am  bold  to  say,  a  respectable  one,  and 
situate  not  in  London  proper,  but  in  the 
Blackfriars  Road,  Southwark." 

**No  matter:  you  have  been  within  the 
last  few  days  in  communication  with  respect 
to  an  advertised  gold  watcb^  with  the  attor- 
ney for  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Penson  ?*' 

"I  have." 

<*Do  yon  produce  the  watch  in  question  I" 

"I  do;  here  it  i&  It  was  pawned  with 
me,"  added  the  scrupulous  witness,  refreshing 
his  memory  by  a  glMioe  at  the  duplicate,  "  on 
the  18th  of  February  last,  for  £10,  and  the 
address  given.  No.  8^  Lambeth  Walk,  is^  I 
have  since  ascertained,  a  fictitioos  one." 

*'  Will  the  brother  ol  the  deceased  who  has  * 
already  been  sworn,"  said  the  examining  bar- 
rister, ,*'have  the  kindness  to  look  at  this 
watch  f 

Mr.  James  Masters  did  so,  and  identified  it 
as  belonging  to  his  brother,  and  worn  by  him 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

•*  Should  you  be  able,  Mr.  Aldous,"  conti- 
nued counsel,  **  to  recognize  the  person  who 
pawned  the  watch  f " 

**  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  so," 
said  the  pretended  Aldous,  ''although  it  was 
just  between  the  lights  when  the  man,  a 
middle-aged,  stoutish  person  came  to  my  shop 
as  he  not  only  had  a  peculiar  cast  in  his  eves, 
but  that  once  or  twice,  when  a  handkerchief 
which  he  held  to  his  face,  I  suppose  in  con- 
sequence of  toothache,  slipped  aside,  I  noticed 
a  large,  bright  red  stain,  either  firom  scrofhla 
or  a  natural  mark  across  his  lower  jaw." 

As  this  audaciously-accurate  description  of 
BlundeU  left  the  vritness^s  lips,  every  eye  in 
court  was  turned  upon  the  astounded  indivi- 
dual ;  the  javelin  men  drew  back  with  in- 
stinctive aversion  frt>m  in  front  of  him,  and 
he,  as  if  impelled  by  a  sympathetic  horror  of 
himself  shrieked  out,  *'  That's  me  I  he  means 
mel  oh  Qod  1"  "  That  it  the  man,"  promptly 
broke  in  the  pawnbroker,  ''I  should  knoif 
him  amongst  a  million."  This  was  too  oduch 
for  BlundeU;  he  strove  to  gasp  out  a  fierce 
denial,  but  strong  emotion  choked  his  utter- 
ance, and  he  feU  down  in  a  fit,  from  which  he 
did  not  entirely  recover  for  some  hours,  then 
to  find  himself  in  close  custody  upon  suspicion 
of  being  the  assassin  of  Robert  Masters. 

The  proceedings  in  court  need  not  be  farther 
detaUed ;  the  prosecution  had,  of  course,  irre- 
trievably broken  down,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  i|  but  to  formaUy  acquit  the  prisoner,  who 
was  at  once  discharged,  and  the  crowded 
court  was  immediately  cleared  of  the  excited 
auditory,  numerous  groups  of  whom  remained 
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itr  long  afterwards  in  the  streets,  eagerlj 
canvassing  the  strange  issue  of  the  trial  As 
Biohard  Penson  left  the  court  a  scrap  of 
paper  was  slipped  into  his  hand,  upon  whidi 
was  scrawled  in  pendl,  and  in  a  disguised 
hand,  *fThankfr— a  thousand  thanks-— but  no 
harm  must  come  to  poor  B— ».  Tou  shall 
hear  from  me  in  a  few  days  at  IdTerpooL   J.' 

As  soon  as  Blundell  cotdd  collect  his  scat- 
tered thoughts  and  adTise  with  a  lawjer,  there 
was  found  to  be  no  difficulty  in  establishing 
an  aUbi,  that  on  the  day  of  the  pretended 
pawning  he  was  in  his  own  home  at  Bedstone, 
aiid  be  was  conditionally  liberated.  Inquiries 
were  next  set  on  foot  respecting  Mr.  Aldous, 
and  as  no  such  person  could  be  found,  the  na- 
ture of  the  oon^iiacY  by  which  justice  had 
been  defeated  giadaaily  disclosed  itsel£  An 
effort  was  also  made  to  arrest  Penson,  the 
prisoner's  attorney,  but  as  he  had  previously 
disappeared  from  Liverpool,  and  it  was  re- 
ported sailed  for  America  with  Judith  Mor- 
ton, the  pursuit  was  abandoned.  This  infor- 
mation was  completely  erroneous;  Judith 
Morton  had  indeed  embarked  for  America,  but 
It  was  with  her  husband,  Charles  Harpnr,  to 
whom  She  had  been  privately  married  three 
weeks  previous  to  the  death  of  Robert  Mas- 
ters, the  wedding  having  been  intendedlv  kept 
secrvt  for  a  time,  partly  on  account  of  the  re- 
cent death  of  the  bride's  father,  who,  by  the 
bye,  died  in  poor  circumstanceiB,  and  partly 
because  of  some  family  reason  of  Harpur's. 
This  intelligence  reached  Penson  at  Liver- 
pool, in  a  letter  dated  London,  about  a  week 
subsequent  to  the  trial,  containing  many  apo- 
logies, another  £50  note,  and  signed  "  Judith 
Parpur  I" 

I  will  not  detain  the  reader  with  any  de- 
scription of  the  wretched,  vagabond  Ufe  led 
by  Penson,  from  the  moment  of  his  departure 
from  Liverpool  till  I  met  him  in  Holbom — ^till 
his  death,  in  hdj — ^for  he  was  utterly  irre- 
claimable— which  was  not  long  delayed,  and 
took  place  in  the  infirmary  of  a  city  work- 
house. He,  at  all  events,  though  not  reached 
by  the  arm  of  the  law,  paid  the  full  penalty 
Of  his  offence.  Whether  the  same  might  be 
said  of  Judith  Morton,  I  know  not,  Penson 
never  having  heard  either  of  her  or  Harpur, 
since  they  left  England  for  the  States. 


Thi  Etb  or  TBI  Law. — ^This  eye,  we  are  told, 
is  getting  so  dreadfully  weak,  that  it  is  about  to 
advertise  £9r  an  articled  pupiL 

A  Bahoirous  Rival. — Be  yoor  pretensions  as 
a  k>ver  what  they  may,  yon  are  sure  to  be  cut  ont 
by  our  tailor. 

That  the  Qaeen,  whose  name  is  most  unwarr- 
antably used  OQ  writs  and  other  legal  documents, 
knows  anything  of  the  way  in  which  yon  are  being 
served  out. 

That  there  ever  were  two  such  persons  as  John 
Doe  and  Richard  Roe. 


A  LEAF  FROM  THE  PARISH  REGESXraL 

I  HAD  once  a  long  search  to  make  amov^  the 
register-books  of  Choriey  Parish.  It  extended 
over  many  months,  and  kept  me  porii^  dej 
after  day,  over  the  musty  pages  of  the  old 
vestry-room.  Abraham  Stedman,  the  derk, 
whom  we  all  know  very  well  in  Ch<M^ej — 
kept  me  company  the  whole  time ;  and  in  one 
of  my  mid- day  pauses,  when  we  were  sbering 
some  bread  and  cheese,  and  beer  over  the 
vestry  fire,  he  told  me  the  following  pttaaege 
in  his  life: — 

I  have  lived  m  the  parish,  said  he,  gofn^  eft 
now  for  seventy  years.  When  I  think  ef 
past  times,  my  present  friends  in  the  pleee 
seem  strangers  to  nke.  Dor  old  acquaintaneee 
die  off  one  by  one,  ind  new  ones  cone  mte 
their  pUces  so  gndnally,  that  we  Bcmrct^ 
mias  them;  but  one  day  we  look  round,  and 
find  that  the  worid  has  passed  into  stnmge 
hands. 

[At  this  point  Abraham  Stedman  psraaed 
and  looked  at  the  vestry  fire  for  a  few  me- 
ments ;  I  was  aieut^  waiting  ibr  him  U>  pn^ 
oeed.] 

The  story  I  am  gotog  te  tell  you  is  wondii  f«i 
enough,  though  there  are  no  ghosts  in  it.  i 
do  not  believe  in  ghosts.  If  any  man  ooght 
to  have  seen  ghosts,  I  ought;  for,  I  may  any, 
without  any  offence  to  my  kind  friends  of  to- 
day,  that  all  my  truest'and  oldest  friends  are 
gone  to  the  ghost-bnd;  and  I  am  sure  Hufj 
would  pay  me  a  visit  tf  they  ooald.  Beade^ 
I  never  feared  to  walk  aboot  an  oki  houae  m 
the  dark  at  midnight,  or  to  so  at  that  sileai 
lime  through  the  churchyard  where  moat  of 
my  friends  He,  or  even  into  the  dmnh  if  i 
had  occasion. 

On  Ghristmas  Bve— I  cannot  say  exactly 
how  many  yeai%  ago  it  is  now,  but  it  was  not 
very  long  after  I  was  made  derk-— the  rector 
(that  was  poor  Mr.  Oodby)  told  me  he  waa  ia 
a  little  perplexity  about  the  sexton's  beii^  itt^ 
semng  there  wouki  be  no  one  to  ring  the 
bells.  Now  I  always  made  a  point  of  sittiag 
up  with  the  sexton  on  that  night,  and  taking 
a  hand  at  the  belh;  for  I  could  ring  ^ena 
pretty  well,  and  it  seemed  only  to  me  a  little 
kindness,  proper  to  the  season,  to  oAsr  te 
keep  him  company  in  such  a  fondy  pfaice. 
He  was  a  much  older  man  than  I  was,  and  I 
knew  he  was  glad  of  my  society.  We  used 
to  have  a  little  fire  up  in  the  bellry,  and  naake 
tokst  and  posset  an  hour  or  two  alter  mid- 
night. But  this  time  the  sexton  was  ill,  and 
I  promised  the  rector  at  once  that  I  woold 
ring  the  bells ;  and  so  it  was  agreed  that  I 
should. 

I  used  to  offer  my  company  to  the  old  BMa 
because  I  knew  that  he  was  tinud  and  a  little 
superstitious ;  but,  for  myself  I  did  not  mind 
at  all  going  there  alone.  At  exactly  half-paat 
deven,  on  that  Christmas  Eve,  I  took  att 
the  churdi  keys,  and  started  from  my  hoase 
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to  ftilfi]  n  J  promise.  It  was  Tery  dark  that 
nigfaty  and  windy,  and  several  of  our  old  lamps 
had  either  dropped  out  for  want  of  oil,  or  been 
blown  out  by  the  gusts.  1  could  not  see  any 
one  in  Che  street ;  but,  as  I  left  my  door,  I 
fimcied  that  I  heard  footsteps  a  little  wa^ 
behind  me.  I  should  not  have  noticed  it 
then,  if  it  had  not  been  that  on  several  nights 
pTOYiously  I  had  fancied  that  some  person 
had  secretly  followed  me,  as  I  went  about 
the  town.  I  came  up  to  a  little  band  of  carol 
flingers  soon  after,  and  stood  listening  to  them 
a  minute  or  two,  When  I  bade  them  good 
night  and  a  merry  Christmas,  I  had  forgotten 
alxMit  the  fix>tstep&  It  was  striking  the  three 
quarters  as  I  passed  over  the  stile  into  the 
churchyard ;  and  just  after  that  I  caught  a 
sound  like  footsteps  again.  I  looked  back, 
and  waited  a  while ;  but  I  could  hear  nothing 
more.  I  was  ashamed  to  walk  back  a  little 
way,  for  I  began  to  think  that  I  was  becoming 
a  coward,  and  conjuring  up  thines  out  of  my 
fear.  It  was  true  I  had  fanded  this  before 
that  nig^t;  but  it  had  never  troubled  me  till 
then,  and  so  I  did  not  doubt  it  was  some 
saperstitious  feeling  about  my  task  that  was 
at  the  bott<mi  of  it  ''What  object  could 
any  one  have  in  following  a  poor  man  like  me, 
night  after  night  f  I  asked  myself  So  I 
went  on  through  the  pathway  between  the 
grare-stones,  humming  an  old  ditty. 

Now,  though  I  had  resolved  to  banish  all 
thought  of  the  supposed  footsteps  from  my 
mind,  I  could  not  help  just  turning  half  round 
as  I  stood  with  the  great  key  in  £e  lock,  and 
looking  about  in  the  direction  I  had  come.  I 
own,  I  was  frightened  then,  for,  at  about 
thir^  jards  distance,  I  saw  distinctly^  as  I 
believed,  the  dark  head  of  a  man  peeping  at 
me  over  the  top  of  one  of  the  tombstones.  I 
stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  church  porch,  so 
that  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  at  that 
disUnce  to  observe  I  was  looking  that  way. 
The  tomb-stone  was  some  way  from  the  gravel 
path,  and  out  of  the  line  of  any  one  passing 
through  the  churchyard,  and  indeed,  as  you 
know,  no  one  would  have  occasion  to  pass 
through  the  churchyard  unless  he  were  going 
to  the  church,  like  mysell  I  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  and  then  walked  briskly  towards  it; 
but  the  head  seemed  to  withdraw  itself  im- 
mediately and  disappear.  What  was  more 
Strang^,  I  walked  round  the  very  stone,  and 
coald  see  no  one  near ;  nor  could  I  hear  any 
movement  A  little  further  was  another  tomb 
stone  somewhat  higher  and  with  a  carved 
top,  and  I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  it 
was  this  top  coming  close  behind  the  other 
stone  which  had  deceived  me.  But  this  could 
not  be ;  for  stand  how  I  would  in  the  church 
porch,  I  could  not  bring  the  second  tomb- 
stone exactly  in  a  line  with  the  first,  to  my 
eye,  I  felt  a  little  uneasy  at  this  strange 
BQcy ;  but  it  would  not  do  to  go  back,  for  it 
was  near  twelve,  and  I  had  promised  the 


rector  to  be  in  the  belfry,  ready  to  ring  out  a 
peal  on  the  stroke  of  mid*night  So  I  opened 
the  door  quickly,  closed  it  behind  me,  and 
walked  feeling  my  way  down  the  aisle. 

I  was  quite  in  the^  dark,  for  my  Unthoni 
was  in  the  vestry-room,  and  I  kept  a  tinder- 
box  and  matches  there  to  light  it  I  had  to 
^pe  about  for  the  key*hole  of  the  heavy 
iron-plated  door,  and  again  to  fUmble  among 
my  bunch  of  keys  to  find  the  right  one.  I 
am  not  a  man  of  weak  nerve ;  but  a  Strang 
sensation  came  over  me,  as  I  stood  there  in 
the  dark,  feeling  through  all  the  bunch  for 
the  key.  The  air  of  the  church  was  close,  and 
had  a  fiiint  smell  of  mouldering  leather,  such 
,as  YOU  smell  in  some  libraries,  I  believe  it 
made  me  feel  faint ;  for,  just  then,  I  had  bo 
strong  a  tingline  in  the  ears,  that  I  seemed  to 
hear  the  bells  auready  beginning  to  peal  forth 
in  the  belfry.  I  listened  and  fanci^  I  heard 
distinctly  that  confused  jingle  which  precedes 
a  fun  peal.  The  fancy  terrified  me  for  the' 
moment,  for  I  knew  that  I  had  seen  the 
sexton  ill  in  bed  that  day,  and  that  even  he 
could  not  be  these,  unless  he  had  got  the 
key  from  me.  But  when  this  notion  had 
passed,  I  set  it  down  for  another  invention  of 
mine,  and  began  to  think  the  tomb-stone 
afiair  no  more  worthy  of  belief  than  this.  So 
I  turned  the  great  key  with  both  my  hands  ; 
and,  opening  the  inner  fire-proof  door,  I  let 
myself  into  the  vestry-room. 

When  I  was  once  in  there,  I  knew  where 
to  find  my  lanthom  and  tinder-box  in  a  mo- 
ment I  always  kept  them  on  the  second . 
shelf  from  the  ground,  in  the  closet  just 
behind  where  the  plan  of  the  parish 'estate  at 
East  Haydocke  hangs  up  firamed  and  glased. 
But  the  pew  opener  kept  her  dusters  and 
brushes  there  also,  and  we  used  to  have  words 
about  her  tblt>wing  my  things  out  of  order 
sometimes.  This  time  I  found  that  she  had 
scattered  my  matches,  and  I  had  to  stoop 
down  and  feel  about  for  them  among  all  the 
things  at  the  bottom  of  the  doset,  which  took 
some  time.  When  I  found  them,  I  struck  a 
light  and  blew  the  tinder  with  my  breath.  I 
saw  the  sexton  do  exactly  the  same  thing  one 
night  as  1  stood  in  the  dark,  right  at  the  end 
of  the  aisle,  and  his  fiaM»  reflected  the' fire  at 
every  pu£f  and  looked  quite  devilish  as  it 
shone  out  strongly  and  faded  away  again.  I 
mention  this  because  I  have  thought  of  it  since, 
and  I  believe  it  had  something  to  do  with  what 
befel  me  that  night  I  lighted  my  candle, 
and  shut  it  up  in  mv  lanthom.  It  gave  a 
very  weak  lisbt  and  the  sides  of  the  lanthom 
were  of  thick,  yellow  horn,  very  dusty  acd 
dirty  with  lying  in  the  closet ;  for  I  rarely 
bad  oceasion  to  go  into  the  church  after  dark. 

Swinging  this  lanthom,  then,  in  one  hand, 
and  holding  some  faggots  under  the  other 
arm  to  lij;ht  my  fire  with,  I  went  np  the 
steps  again  into  the  dark  side  aisle.  Just  at 
that  moment,  and  aa  I  was  shutting  the 
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Testry-room  door,  I  snddtnly  felt  «  heavy 
hand  kid  on  my  ann.  I  atnied,  and  cried 
**  Whose  there  ?'^  leUing  my  lanthora  fiOl,  so 
that  the  Kght  went  out.  Nobody  answered, 
but  some  one  immediately  held  n:e  from 
behind,  trying  to  keep  back  my  anns  with 
extraordinary  strength.  I  was  not  a  weak 
man  then,  although!  am  short;  but  I  strug- 
gled long  to  get  round  and  lace  my  enemy, 
and  just  as  I  was  getting  a  little  more  free, 
another  one  came  to  his  assistance.  I  called 
aloud  ibr  help ;  but  they  stuffed  my  month 
with  something,  and  swore  i^  I  called  they 
would  i^oot  me  through  tne  head.  Upon 
this  they  bound  my  arms  tightly,  and  led  me 
back  into  the  yestry-room,  where  I  sat  on  a 
ehair,  while  they  lighted  the  candle  they  had 
with  them. 

I  was  a  little  frightened,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose ;  but  I  thought  they  were  only  thioyes, 
who  had  followed  me,  and  got  into  the  church, 
through  my  forgetting,  in  my  fright  about 
the  tombstone,  to  &8ten  the  church  door ;  and 
as  I  knew  that  there  was  yerr  little  of  value 
in  the  vestry-room,  I  was  rather  glad  to  think 
how  they  would  be  baffled.  When  they  got 
a  light,  I  saw  ^at  they  had  half  masks  on. 
They  wore  well  dressed,  and  although  they 
swore  at  me,  it  was  evident  that  they  were 
not  common  burglars :  I  could  tell  that  from 
their  language.  One  laid  a  long  shining  pair 
of  pistols  on  the  baize  that  covered  the  table, 
out  of  my  reach.  I  knew  be  did  it  to  intimi- 
date me ;  for  he  asked  me  immediately  for  my 
keys,  in  a  loud  voice.  It  was  no  use  my  re- 
fusing them ;  I  was  quite  helpless,  and  they 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  them  out  of 
mv  hands.  I  tdd  them  that  the  rector  kept 
all  the  plate  in  his  house,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  in  any  Of  the  dosets  but  a  few  bottles 
of  wine,  and  some  wax  candles.  The  oldest 
man,  I  think,  asked  me  then  where  the  books 
were  kept;  but  I  would. not  tell  him.  I  de- 
termined that,  let  them  do  what  they  might  to 
me,  [  would  keep  to  my  detlrmination  not  to 
tell  them  where  the  books  were.  They  tried 
much  to  terrify  me,  with  wiurds  at  first,  but 
finding  that  did  not  do,  the  elder  one,  who 
was  the  principal  in  everything,  put  his  pistol 
to  ray  ear,  and  declared  he  would  ask  me 
three  times,  and  after  the  third  time  fire.  Now 
I  was  in  great  terror  at  this,  and  never  be- 
lieved myself  so  near  death  as  I  did  then ;  but 
I  had  made  a  kind  of  vow  to  myself,  and 
being  in  a  church,  I  thought  a  curse  would 
be  upon  me  if  I  yielded;  so  I  held  m  j  tongue ; 
and  when  he  found  i  was  firm,  instead  ol 
firing,  he  flung  his  pistol  down  upon  the  table 
again,  and  began  siUlenly  to  try  all  the  locks 
he  could  find  about  the  room  with  the  keys  he 
bad  taken  from  me.  In  this  way  he  soon 
found  the  books  he  wanted  in  a  fire-proof  safe. 

And  now  both  of  them  began  to  pore  over 
the  books  by  the  light  of  the  candle.  They 
chose  two  with  v^lum  eoj^n,  which  I  knew 


to  be  the  marriage  registenh— the  old  aad  the 
new  one— containing  all  the  marriageathsft 
had  taken  place  at  old  Chorley  church  fo 
seventy  years  back.  I  heard  oae  ask  the  otlHr 
if  there  was  no  index;  for  ^ey  did  not  un- 
derstand our  way  of  indexmg,  wfaidi  w« 
merely  to  write  down  all  the  letters  of  die  al- 
phabet, with  the  numbers  of  the  pages  at 
which  names  beginning  with  each  letter  ooddd 
be  found— Uking  the  first  letter  from  the 
bridegroom's  name,  of  course.  So  they  had  a 
long  search,  each  of  them  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  one  book,  and  examining  it  page  by 
page.  I  watched  their  frees,  and  tried  to  beir 
in  mind  at  what  part  of  the  book  they  were, 
in  case  they  cAiould  stop.  The  one  who  hsd 
the  old  book  came  to  a  place,  at  last,  which 
seemed  to  contain  what  he  was  looking  bi. 
He  showed  it  to  his  companion,  and  they  cea- 
.ferred  together,  for  a  moment,  in  a  whispeK. 
Immediately  after,  the  older  one  tore  out  I 
thought  some  half  doxenleavea.  Hewasgoiog 
to  bum  them  in  the  flame  of  the  candle  at 
first ;  but  his  compuiion  stayed  him,  and  he 
tore  them  up,  and  put  them  in  his  pocksta 
As  soon  as  they  had  done  this,  they  tmrnei 
hastily  to  depart,  as  if  they  were  anxious  to 
be  gone  now  their  business  was  done.  IW 
older  one  took  some  more  oord  from  his  pock- 
et, and  bound  me  &st  in  the  great  vestiy 
chair,  drawing  the  cords  round  my  wrists  aid 
ancles,  till  I  cried  out  with  the  pain.  Then 
threatening  acain  to  return,  and  blow  my 
brains  out  if  mey  heard  my  voice,  they  went 
out  down  the  aide,  leaving  the  ▼estry  roem 
door  open.  All  this  happiened  in  Kuie  bmps 
than  half  an  hour;  for  the  dock  dmned  ttie 
two-quarters  after  midnight  at  this  vieiy  mo- 
ment 

I  sat  there  two  hours  afone;  bntitaeemed 
to  me  80  long  that,  if  I  had  not  heard  evirf 
quarter  chime,  I  should  have  expected  to  see 
the  day  dawn  through  the  stained  glass  win- 
dow. It  was  the  dreariest  two  hours  that  eftr 
I  passed  in  my  life.  It  was  bitter  cold,  and 
sitting  there  helplessly  in  one  position,  my 
Gmbs  erew  firoaen,  and  the  cords  seeofied  to 
get  tighter  and  tighter,  and  stop  the  move- 
ment of  my  blood.  It  is.  bo  wonder  I  ML 
nervous  after  such  a  scene.  Where  I  set, 
with  my  back  to  the  wall,  I  looked  right  into 
the  chivch,  and  the  door  was  left  opes.  I 
could  feel  a  cold  wind  rushing  fiK>m  it  into  the 
room ;  and  as  I  satstaring into  the  darknMs, 


strange  frncies  troubled  me.  I 
shapes  floating  about,  as  I  thought,  and  peep- 
ing at  me  fKxn  the  sides  of  the  doorway ;  and 
now  and  then  I  noticed  something  like  Mttte 
flakes  of  light  moving  in  the  glonny  spaoe 
beyond.  I  would  have  given  anything  for  the 
power  to  dose  the  door.  I  fancied  stnmge 
noises,  and  began  to  think  of  the  people  I  had 
known  who  lay  in  the  vaults  just  below  me  or 
in  the  graves  about  the  ohurth ;  and  seftfal 
times  a  heaYj  hand  seemed  to  be  fadd  upsa 
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mj  arm  again,  just  in  the  sp^  where  the  man 
had  first  seized  me.  Once  I  could  not  per- 
suade myself  but  that  I  could  hear  a  low,  deep 
tone  from  the  organ ;  and  again  the  suppressed 
jan(^ing  of  the  bells  annoyed  me.  So  I  sat, 
list^ing  intently,  when  the  whistling  of  the 
wind  paused  out  of  doors,  and  hearing  and 
seeing  all  kinds  of  strange  things,  till  the 
chimes  went  the  quarter  after  two. 

Soon  after  that,  I  saw  a  little  shining  light 
mofftog  about  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  church.  It 
came  nearer  to  me,  and  I  heard  a  footstep.  I 
had  &ncted  so  many  things,  that  I  was  not 
sore  yet  whether  I  was  deceived  again,  but 
now  I  heard  some  one  call  "  Abraham  Sted- 
mafS!  Abraham  Stedsftanr  three  times.  It 
was  the  rector's  voice,  and  I  answered  hhn ; 
but  he  did  not  know  whei-e  I  was  till  I  called 
to  him  to  come  into  the  vestry  room.  He  held 
up  his  lamp,  and  was  much  surprised  to  find 
me  as  I  was.  I  related  to  him  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  he  unbound  me.  He  told  me  he 
had  Iain  awake  since  midnight  wondering  to 
bear  no  bells  ringing,  and  had  grown  uneasy ; 
for  he  thought  I  could  not  have  failed  to  keep 
my  word,  and  he  knew  that  I  was  in  the 
church  alone.  So  at  last,  he  had  determined 
to  oome  in  search  of  me. 

This  affidr  made  a  great  stir  in  Ohoriey. 
But  we  could  get  no  clue  to  the  parties ;  nor 
to  their  object  in  mutilating  the  register.  They 
had  taken  out  so  many  leaves,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  tell  what  particular  entry  they  had 
wnted  to  destroy;  but  it  was  a  curious 
AJBg^  that  on  examinntg  the  skeleton  index, 
we  found  that,  although  there  were  as  many 
as  tiitity  entries  in  those  six  leaves,  every  one 
of  them  began  with  one  of  three  letters.  This 
was  a  very  small  due,  and  the  marriages  at 
tbat  part  were  all  of  many  years  ba^ ;  so 
that  no  one  could  ever  tell  what  the  names 
ware.  It  was  no  wonder  that  we  could  get 
so  trace  of  the  two  men.  Before  the  next 
year  came  round,  Chorley-  people  had  got 
some  new  thing  to  tidk  about ;  and  as  no  one 
oaae  ibr  a  oopv  of  the  missing  entries  in  the 
legistef,  they  began  to  forget  all  about  my 
adventure. 

Eighteen  months  after  the  night  which  I 
was  bound  in  the  vestry-room,  old  Mr.  Oodby 
ieot  for  me  one  night,  and  told  me  he  thought 
be  Bii^  yet  be  able  to  trace  the  two  strang- 
tra.  He  bad  got  a  copy  of  a  London  news- 
paper, in  iHiich  there  was  an  advertisement 
addressed  to  parish  clerics,  inquiring  for  the 
marriage  register  of  a  Mr.  Maclean,  which 
took  place  about  thirty  years  before.  The 
initial  of  that  name  was  one  of  our  three  let- 
ters; but  as  the  advertisement  mentioned  no 
place,  that  would  seem  a  very  small  matter  to 
go  vpon.  But  I  had  always  thought  that  the 
antry  which  the  two  strangers  h»d  searched 
for  was  on  the  first  of  the  leaves  which  they 
tore  out,  and  that  it  was  the  other  leaves  un- 
deineath  which  were  torn  with  it,  to  put  us 


o£f  the  scent  Now,  on  this  first  page  we 
found  there  were  two  entrieS|  both  beginning 
with  M,  which  was  something  more.  Besides, 
Mr.  Qodby  reasoned,  that  a  register,  about 
which  the  parties  interested  were  so  uncer- 
tain, was  the  very  one  which  any  person 
knowing  of  its  existence,  and  having  an  inter- 
est in  preventing  its  appearance,  might  en- 
deavour to  destroy.  These  three  reasons 
seemed  to  him  so  good,  that  he  went  up  to 
London  about  it ;  and  a  day  or  two  after,  he 
wrote  to  me  to  join  him.  We  weris  soon  upon 
the  scent  now ;  for  Mr.  Godby  had  ascertained 
who  were  the  persons  likely  to  be  guilty,  sop- 
posing  that  we  were  right  in  our  conjecture, 
that  the  missing  register  concerned  this  family. 
When  I  saw  one  of  them,  I  recognised  hucn 
immediately,  although  be  had  worn  a  mask 
in  the  church.  I  knew  him  by  his  appear- 
ance, but  when  he  spoke,  I  could  swear  that 
he  was  the  man,  and  the  officer  accordingly 
arrested  him.  We  got  such  evidence  against 
him  afterwards,  as  dearly  to  prove  him  guilty. 
People  were  hung  for  such  a  crime  then ;  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  escaped 
with  transportation.  He  confessed  all  about 
it  afterwards,  and  said  his  companion  had  gone 
abroad  since,  he  did  not  know  whither ;  and 
I  believe  they  never  eau^t  him.  His  motive 
— as  you  may  suppose — was  to  defraud  chil^ 
dren  of  large  property,  by  destroying  the 
proofs  of  their  legitimacy ;  by  which  he  oene- 
ntted  as  the  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased  person; 
but  the  lawyers  set  all  to  rights  again,  in 
spite  of  the  missing  register. 


THE    BELLS. 


As  one,  who  would  yon  eity  reach. 

Was  slowly  rowed  to  shore : 
For  whose  strange  tone  and  broken  speech. 

They  lightly  dippM  the  oar ; 
His  failing  voice,  hA  mild  dark  eye. 
Won  the  rude  boatmen's  sympathy. 

He  told  them  how,  when  he  was  young, 

In  his  bright  southern  land, 
A  grand  old  church  with  bells  was  hong. 

All  fashionM  by  his  hand ; 
How  they  had  won  him  much  renown 
And  honour,  in  his  andent  town. 

•r 
How  love  first  glided  with  their  sound 

Into  one  gentle  heart ; 
And  how  their  tones  had  linked  it  round. 

Until  the  Bells  were  part 
Of  its  own  nature,  and  were  fraught 
With  beautiful  and  holy  thought: 


And  when,  upon  his  wedding-day. 
His  ears  those  Joy-bells  met ; 
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lILa  own  heart  beatings,  quick  and  gay, 

Seemed  to  their  masic  set 
And  how  that  day,  hope,  love  and  pride— 
HiB  whole  full  heart  was  satisfied. 

How  she  would  say  those  chimes  were  meet 

To  mark  their  pleasant  hours, 
Which  were  but  the  unfoldings  sweet 

Of  joy's  fresh-springing  flowers. 
How  their  young  daughter  would  rqjoice, 
At  theirs,  as  at  its  mother's  yolce. 

like  rainbows,  many-hued,  had  shone 

Those  hours  of  youthful  prime. 
At  length  a  &tal  storm  fell  on 

The  rushing  gulf  of  time ; 
And  smote  him  in  a  single  day- 
One  wave  took  wife  and  child  away. 

And  then  the  bells  poured  out  a  peal 

So  sorrowful  and  slow, 
To  his  sick  heart  they  seem'd  to  fisel 

For  their  old  master's  woe ; 
And  they  had  cause ;  for  War's  red  hand 
Drore  him  aa  alien  from  the  land. 

Kow,  for  their  sake,  an  ocean  &r 

In  his  old  age  he  crossed ; 
For,  In  that  dire  distressful  war, 

The  sweet  bells  had  been  lost; 
And  yearning  for  their  sound  again, 

He  came  to  seek  them  o'er  the  main— 

Was  there,  because  that  western  town 

Some  foreign  bells  possess'd, 
And  the  fond  hope  they  were  his  own 

Flntter'd  his  aged  breast 
He  had  in  them  a  fiither's  pride : 

He  fain  would  hear  them  ere  he  died. 

The  boatmen  said,  for  loyely  sound, 

His  bells  they  well  might  be ; 
Add  sooth  to  say  they  had  been  found 

Somewhere  in  Italy. 
Their  Yoices  soon  would  fill  his  ear ; 
The  time  of  eyening  prayer  was  near. 

And,  as  the  sunset  deepen'd  more 

The  silence  and  the  glow. 
They  rested,  lest  one  plashing  oar 

Might  break  the  calm  below ; 
And  as  they  heard  the  light  wayes  float 
Their  rippling  silyer  'gainst  the  boat, 
Those  glorious  chimes  told  out  the  hour 

With  stronger  wayes  of  sound ; 
Aod  when  the  full  peal  left  the  tower. 

He  knew  them— they  were  found : 
And,  with  strained  ear  and  lips  apart, 
fie  drank  their  music  to  his  heart 


0!  trembling  like  an  under  strain 
Their  sweeping  anthem  through. 

Fame's  whisperings  grew  clear  again, 
And  Hopc*s  old  carols,  too. 

Though  all  without  tbeur  ancient  thriD, 

The  true  bells  kept  their  echo  stilL 

Fond  words  from  wife  and  child  he  caugfat 

As  exquisitely  clear 
As  though  some  breeze  from  heayen  had  bn 

Their  yoices  to  his  ear. 
He  lost,  in  that  one  moment's  ray. 
The  gloom  of  many  a  lonesome  day. 

The  boatmen  saw  the  flushing  smile 

The  faded  eye  Uiat  fired ; 
The  thin  hand  that  kept  time  a  while^ 

UnUl  it  sank  as  tired; 
They  saw  not  as  the  sun  went  down, 
How  the  pale  face  had  paler  grown : 

How  God,  to  his  long-waiting  hope, 
More  than  it  asked  had  giyen; 

How  his  dear  bells  had  borne  him  up 
,To  dearer  ones  In  heayen. 

But  when  the  boatmen's  toil  was  o'er: 

His  soul  had  reached  a  brighter  shore. 


THE  SNOW-STORM. 


It  is  not  often  that  we  haye  a  snow-sfan 
Christnias,  thmgh  this  was  not  at  all  un 
in  the  times  of  ^  old-ftshioned  wiotem" 
eyen  in  the  hill  districts  of  the  count 
Wales,  Westmoreland,  and  still  further  i 
snow  storms  of  great  seyerit j  somefimesi 
about  the  end  of  December,  when  the 
coantrj  to  the  south  and  along  the  seaoo 
quite  clear  of  snow.  On  one  of  such 
sions  the  incidents  occurred  which  fen 
subject  of  the  following  story. 

Ihe  scene  is  on  the  yerge  of  the  ooonl 
Yorkshire  and  Westmorland,  at  a  point  i 
the  moors,  fells,  and  lofty  hills  extend 
directions  as  far  as  the  eye  can  readi. 
country  is  rugged  and  sterile,  and  yeiy  t 
inhabited  by  shepherds,  small  farmersanc 
tagers.  The  life  of  the  people  there  ii 
primitiye  and  simple ;  for  the  district  i 
rugged  and  too  poor  toinyite  the  approi 
railways,  and  the  inhabitants  enjoy  in  re 
and  humble  contentment  the  frtdts  of 
honest  labour. 

As  in  all  other  districts  of  England,  01 
mas  is  annually  celebrated  by  the  dala 
with  feastings  and  merrymakmgs.  It  i 
occasion  for  family  meejttngs  and  rgoic 
The  scattered  merabei;8  come  from  h 
places,  conyerging  upon  the  homes  of 
childhood;  and  howeyer  yaried  may 
been  their  success  in  the  world,  here  the. 
once  again  under  the  old  rooF-tree. 
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In  an    humble  cottage  near  the  head  of 
Swindale  dwelt  the  familj  of  the  Lamberts, 
eoDsisting  of  the  heads  of  the  family,  John 
Lambert  and  his  wife  AnD,and  a  smiUl  fiimil^ 
of  children.  The  Lamberts  had  farmed  the  bit 
of  land  on  which  their  cottage  stood  for  many 
generations ;  and  John,  being  the  eldest  son, 
had  8acc«eded  to  the  farm  when  his  father 
died,  the  other  members  of  the  fkmily  having 
settled  down  elsewhere, — some  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighboarhood,  while  others,  having  gone 
into  the  towns,  were  there  pursuing  various 
honourable  callings.     As    succesive  Christ- 
mases  came  rounds  the  old  farmhouse  at  Qill 
Head  was  the  scene  of  pleasant  greetings  and 
delightful  fiunily  communion.    However  sun- 
dered the  various  brother^  and  sisters  might 
be  in  the  world,  they  always  regarded  this  as 
the  fiunily  home,  as  the  head-quarters  of  tbeir 
tribe  I  and  it  was  matter  of  deep  regret  to 
them,  as  it  was  to  John  Lambert  himself 
when  distance  or  other  circumstances  prevent- 
ed them  from  joining  the  &mily  at  its  annu- 
al Christmas  gathering.     But  in  the  year  in 
which  our  story  occurs,  an  unusually  large 
assembly  was  promised ;  and  among  the  ex- 
pedted  guests  was  a  near  relative  from  the 
united  States,  who  had   gone  out  as  an  emi- 
gnmt  many  years  before,  and  had  long  medi- 
tated a  Christmas  visit  to  his  old  home  in 
the  Dales;   and  there  was  also  a  sister  of 
John's,  who  had  been  absent  for  man v  years 
m  London  in  the  service  of  a  respectable  fami- 
ly therei  who  was  expected  to  be  present 

A  few  days  before  Christmas  John  Lam- 
bert bad  the  pony  put  into  the  little  market- 
eartr— a  vehicle  set  on  rough  springs,  with  a 
seat  fixed  across  the  centre — and  with  his 
wife  Ann,  he  drove  off  to  the  little  town  of 
Reetb,  in  Argengarth  Dale,  with  the  view 
of  laying  in  the  necessary  store  of  provisions 
fMTthe  approaching  festivity.  His  children 
were  set  to  their  several  departments  of  work ; 
Dick,  the  eldest  son,  was  to  look  after  the 
sheep  and  see  them  safely  folded,  for  there  had 
been  a  slight  fall  of  snow  during  the  past  night ; 
Beny  and  Jane,  the  two  girls,  were  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  ** baking**  ot  cakes;  and  after 
eBjoimog  them  to  gc^  conduct,  father  lind 
nother  drove  ofi^  with  the  intimation  that 
Hm  would  be  home  before  dark. 

Their  way  hiy  across  the  hills  by  a  short 
eot  Skirting  HaU  Moor  and  Water  Crag, 
whose  lofty  barren  summits  lay  on  th^ir  le^ 
they  could  then  drop  into  the  highway  down 
Argengarth  Dale,  alon^  which  the  road  to 
Keeth  was  easy.  A  blmk  of  sunshine  occa- 
sioDaUy  cheered  the  travellers  on  their  way ; 
and  though  the  snow  lay  pretty  deep  in  the 
clefts  and  hollows  of  the  bills,  the  road,  which 
lay  ak>ne  the  open  moor,  was  comparatively 
olear,ana  they  had  no  difiQculty  in  reaching  the 
highway  on  the  farther  side  of  the  range, 
not,  Kke  all  men  accustomed  to  an  outK>f- 
<^  life,  and  especially  to  fife  among  the  hillS) 


Lambert  had  a  keen  weather  eye ;  and  fhmi 
time  to  time  he  cast  a  glance  up  to  the  lofty 
height  of  Water  Crag,  about  which  the  clouds 
seemed  to  be  sullenly  fathering. 

"  I  dunna  like  the  look  o'  the  weather," 
said  he  at  leneth ;  **it  looks  very  like  a  storm 
brewin*  upo*  th'  crag  there,  I  wish  we  had 
gone  to  Muker  instead  of  Reeth ;  the  road 
were  easier,  and  without  the  hills  to  cross." 

"Nonsense,  John,*'  said  the  wife;  "the 
Muker  shops  are  nou*t  We  might  ha*  bought 
their  haill  stock,  and  put  it  i*  W  bottom  o*  th' 
cart,  and  not  got  half  *at  we  wanted.  Besides, 
Muker's  sae  dear.  No,  no,  John,  we  maun 
drive  to  Reeth,  if  we  wad  belike  our  neebors 
at  Christmas,  and  have  plenty  i*  th*  house  to 
eat  and  drink.'* 

"Very  like;  and  to  Reeth  we  are  drivin,* 
ye  see.  But  it  is*nt  the  gettin'  there  Tm 
thinkin*  on ;  it*s  the  gettin*  back  across  the 
hills,  happen  in  the  snow-drift.  I  say  again, 
wife,  I  dunna  like  the  look  o'  th*  weather." 

The  wife,  who  assumed  to  be  as  weather- 
wise  as  her  husband,  pointed  to  the  signs  in 
the  east  and  in  the  south,  to  the  patch  of  blue  "  * 
sky  here  and  there,  as  auguring  fine  weather ; 
but  John  heeded  her  little,  glancing  occasion- 
ally at  the  black  clouds  gathering  upon  the 
hill-tops  in  the  west  Still  he  urged  the  pony 
on,  and  in  a  short  time  the  town  of  Reetn  lay 
before  them.  After  the  lapse  of  little  more 
than  an  hour  the  markets  were  made,  an 
ample  store  of  provisions,  including  many 
small  luxuries,  unusual  at  other  times,  were 
carefully  packed  into  the  bottom  of  the  cart ; 
the  pony,  after  having  been  fed,  was  re- 
hameflsed,  and  John  and  his  wife  mounted 
the  vehicle  and  set  out  on  their  way  home- 
wards agah),— pressing  the  pony  to  its  speed, 
for  the  snow  was  beginning  to  fall,  borne 
down  the  dale  by  heavy  gusts  of  biting  win- 
ter wind. 

To  keep  the  road  was  easy  enough  for  the 
first  few  miles ;  for  it  was  well  beaten,  and 
marked  by  dr  v  stone  walls  on  either  side. 
But  the  snow  fell  heavily,  and  it  so  "balled** 
in  the  little  pony's  feet,  that  the  beast  was 
often  in  danger  of  falling ;  until  at  length 
Lambert  had  to  get  out  of  the  cart  and  lead  it 
by  the  head.  In  this  way  they  made  but  small 
progress;  and  John  more  than  once  suggest- 
ed to  his  wife  that  they  should  turn  back  to 
Reeth,  and  stay  there  until  the  following  day, 
'when  the  storm  would  probably  have  blown 
over.  But  the  mother  thought  of  her  chil- 
dren in  the  lonely  cottage  at  Gill  Head,  and 
she  would  not  for  a  moment  listen  to  the 
suggestion.  / 

**  No,  no,  John,"  she  said,  "  the  snow  has 
not  fallen  that  deep  yet  The  hills  will  be 
clear  enough;  don't  you  see  how  the  drift 
flies,  blown  from  the  moors?" 

"  Indeed  I  see,"  was  the  answer,  "as  well  as 
the  blinding  snow  will  let  me.  And  to  tell 
you  the  traUi,wife,it*8  the  drift  Tm  maist  afeard 
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on.  Bat,  as  we  are  DOt  to  go  back,  why  then 
we  must  go  on  as  fast  as  we  can,  else  the 
night  will  catch  us  ere  we  hare  crossed  the 
Drystane  Moor.  Gome  up,  Dobbin,  my  lad, 
and  put  your  best  foot  foremost 

It  was  growing  grey  as  they  struck  into 
the  track  across  the  hills  from  the  one  val- 
ley into  the  other;  and  although  the  fall  of 
snow  had  somewhat  abated,  Sie  drift  was 
blinding,  and  the  wind  cut  them  to  the  bone. 
Some  parts  of  the  moor  were  quite  bare, 
blown  clean  by  the  blast  which  swept  away 
the  new  fiUlen  snow  in  clouds  into  the  hollows 
of  the  hills.  So  long  as  their  way  lay  alone 
the  bare  side  of  the  moor,  they  proceeded 
well  enough ;  Ann  congratulated  her  husband 
on  their  progress,  and  remarked  to  him,  that 
after  all  the  drift  was  not  so  heayy  as  he  had 
thoBght  of.  But  John  held  his  peace,  he 
knew  that  the  danger  lay  far  ahead,  and  he 
would  not  disturb  his  wife  by  his  fears,  until 
he  saw  how  the  drift  lay  under  the  shady  side 
of  Water  Crag,  which  they  were  gradually 
approaching. 

The  wind  howled  in  mournful  gusts  down 
the  gullies  of  the  hills,  driving  before  it  the 
snow  clouds  from  the  west ;  the  storm  seemed 
as  if  it  would  seize  the  poor  wayfarers  in  its  rage 
and  hurl  them  onward  upon  its  wings.  The 
light  was  fast  disappearing,  and  now  only  a 
dim  outline  of  the  near  moors,  with  their  few 
landmarks,  could  be  detected.  The  road  was 
a  mere  tra^k,  and  where  the  snow  lay  it  was 
impossible  to  detect  it  Still  Lambert  felt 
satisfied  that  he  was  as  yet  on  the  right  road, 
and  he  had  known  every  foot  of  the  ground 
since  a  boy,— every  hollow,  and  bog,  and 
knoll,  and  rock,  was  familiar  to  him.  But,  in 
the  midst  of  a  snow-storm,  the  steadiest  head 
becomes  confused.  The  senses  reel,  as  if  in 
stupor.  The  whirl  and  eddy  of  the  drift,  the 
howl  of  the  tempest,  the  rage  of  the  elements, 
the  impetuous  flashing  of  the  snow  across  the 
sight,  produce  a  bewilderment  of  the  most 
appalling  kind ;  and  even  the  strongest  na- 
tures stand  aghast  in  the  presence  of  a  snow- 
storm raging  all  about  them  in  the  wild  and 
lonely  hills. 

Lambert  felt  the  perils  of  the  situation; 
but  they  had  now  come  so  ht  that  he  felt 
there  was  as  much  danger  in  going  back  as 
in  going  forward;  and  his  wife  still  urged 
^im  on.  In  her  maternal  anxieties  she  forgot 
ler  own  danger. 

"  I  fear  we*U  never  manage  it,"  muttered 
her  husband ;  **  the  drift's  <rer  strong.  The 
howe  of  the  hills  along  Water  Crag  must  be 
blown  up  by  this  time ;  and  here  are  we, 
scarce  entered  upon  Whaw  side.  WifeP* 
said  he,  lifting  his  voice;  **  there's  a  bit  of  an 
old  hut  somewhere  hereabouts,  up  the  hill 
side.  I  think  we  can  reach  it  yet;  and  if  you 
bke,  as  there's  nothing  else  for  it,  why  we 
must  shelter  there  till  the  blast  has  Mown  by, 


or  tni  I  can  find  a  road  on  foot  aloo^ 
heights,  if  that  stiU  be  posnble." 

Ann  Lambert  offered  no  objectioD,  and 
deed  she  saw  very  dearlv  that  it  wa 
time  they  left  the  track,  which  in  some  . 
was  so  deep  with  snow,  that  the  pony  and  esH 
stuck  in  it  fh>m  time  to  time,  and  could  obH 
be  dislodged  and  pushed  forward  into  m  tihai 
lower  part  of  the  road  by  their  united  eflbrta 
They  were  becommg  rapidly  exhausted  "mith 
this  work,  and  any  (KMsible  shelter,  no 
of  wha£  sort,  was  above  all  things  to  be  c 

Striking  off  to  the  righ^  they  made  A< 
way  op  the  gentle  ascent  with  great  ^ffieolt^. 
Lambert  went  before,  trymg  the  ground  vriUi| 
his  stick,  while  his  wile  1^  ti»e  pony  bTtJbd 
head ;  and  thus  they  pamfblly  toBed  on.  Tbcy 
stHl  bore  up,  however,  stout-hearted  and  reso- 
lute, determined,  if  possible^  to  get  throagb 
the  hiHs  that  night    Yet  a  namel^  fear  hvn^ 
over  them,  a  dmry,  indefinable  senaatioD  of 
awe,  a  confused  impression  of  the  terrible  md 
sorrowfiil,  akin  to  the  wild  hurricane,  wbkii 
still  moaned  and  howled  along  the  waste;  drir- 
mg  the  blindtns  snow-drift  mto  their  laoe& 
Still,  however,  they  pressed  on,  animated  hf 
the  thoughts  of  the  dear  little  ones  at  home, 
now  waiting  so  anxiously  by  the  cottage  Bre 
for  their  parents'  return. 

Suddenly  the  wife  heard  her  husband^i 
cheerful  shout  He  was  only  a  few  yards 
ahead  of  her,  yet  she  could  but  fidnfly  discem 
his  dim  outline  through  the  snow.  **  Here  it 
is,"  he  cried;  ''we  are  all  right  1  But  I  had 
begun  to  think  that  we  had  missed  it** 

The  ruined  hut  was  now  in  sight— «  d9api- 
dated  shepherd's  oottage,  with  the  roof  half 
unthatched,  and  the  skeleton  timbers  diaJy 
discerned  between  them  and  the  sl^,  aerMB 
which  tbe  clouds  swiftly  scudded.  The  place 
was  capable  of  affording  the  most  miserable 
shelter  at  any  time ;  and  in  snch  a  night  as 
that,  it  was  fearful  to  think  (£  Still,  it  was 
better  than  none ;  and  they  even  approacbed 
it  with  feelings  of  thankfolness  and  joy. 

"Let's  unyoke  the  pony,"  said  Lambert; 
"  poor  Dobbm— he's  had  a  v^-  heavy  pell, 
and  all  fiir  nothing.  There's  -  n  ftw  Dofc- 
bin  to-night  But  let  rae  seel  Tea,  tbenTs 
Christmas  loaves  in  the  cart,  and,  with  b»  fait 
of  hay,  he  may  contrive  to  make  %  supper. 
And  come,  wife,  let's  make  the  best  of  Unagi. 
See  if  we  can't  be  comfortable  in  a  way.  Out 
with  the  bottle!" 

There  were  provisions  enough  in  the  eait 
for  a  week,  so  that  they  need  not  starve  of 
hunger,  like  a  beleaguered  garrison.  Bat  tbe 
place  presented  no  shelter  against  the  eoML 
There  was  only  one  oomer  of  it  that  was  free 
from  snow,  which  was  blown  by  the  gusts  of 
wind  into  the  hut  Lambert,  therefore,  pro- 
posed to  go  ahead  again,  as  soon  as  the  weadier 
cleared  up  a  litUe,  in  search  of  a  road  along 
the  heights,  by  which  he  might  descend  into 
the  valfey  beyond,  aod.aUay  the  fears  lai 
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of  h\&  I^Wiij.      flss  wife  e^N»5«d 

'mmfttion  to  accGtnp&nj  htmt  iind  she 
)t  b#  r^stnunod  bj  Lam  berths  repre- 
IS  of  the  ptrils  and  the  dargcr 
I  drtw  the  little  cart  into  the  hut, 
«i  mtnong  tb«  Btmw,  and  wrapped  in 
,  you  will  be  secure?  Dgiiiiist  the  cdti 
return.  If  there  is  a  road  fitiU  pofl- 
ill  find  it" 

L  t  will  go  with  yoo.*^ 
here,  Ana,*'  he  inipbrc  i  ;  "  bj  day- 
tMT^h  wiH  he  madc%  nnd  o:ie  may  he 
Uat  if  we  both  perish  V 
t  Ood^s  will  be  done  !" 
Mild  not  be  moved ;  and  the  two 
irard  on  foot  in  warch  of  a  road,  pro- 
ibD|;  the  bare  and  exposed  pUcea, 
1  aToitKng  the  deep  drifts  which  lay 
the  hollow.  Tho  wmd  had  gone 
ntwhit,  hut  the  snow  wft^  still  fall- 
ows now  ns  if  beat  into  the  ground  as 
\d  thgj  strode  in  it  often  knee  deep. 
d  waited  on  groping  for  about  half 
,  whea  unkiiown  to  theiiiselTt?!^,  they 
pfoiching  the  edge  of  a  precipitous 
^amhert  »udd(!nly  stopped,  at  heiiring, 
bfe  moaning  of  the  wind^  the  tbunfior- 
I  of  wnttrs  far  beneath  him*  *^  Stop 
Fou  are^  *  he  exclaimed ;  and  as  he 
be  feels  Kis  feet  slipping  fi^m  beneath 
1  a  Bliding  mas^  of  snow,  dislodged  by 
[ht^  benHng  hi  in  steadily  and  eurely 
the  precipice  ?  Suddenly  he  mflkes 
&te  effort,  leaps  back,  strilcas  his  Hta^T 
il^  the  frn>und,  and  the  mmi^  of  snow 
i  hvm  like  An  avalwiche,  precipitating 
La  ifae  valley  below* 
sJy  had  he  strength  lefl  to  crtwl  up  the 
^in  to  whcire  his  wife  stood.  3be  had 
'husband^s  danger,  but  ahe  could  not 
;  ahct  sank  down  ptiralyse<l  with  fear, 
id  strength  now  failed  her,  and  sh« 
When  she  recovered  her  bewildered 
her  husband  was  staoding  ovct  htr, 
let  W  her  name.  Suddenly  she  re- 
»d  the  terrors  of  the  iituation,  and 
Cipiee  m  near  at  hand.  "  Let  us  go 
ifc  "  let  us  shelter  in  the  hut ; 

i  pn  up  the  search.  The  dear  chil- 
t  not  to  aee  us  this  n^ghtp  shall  they 
fhen  the  mother  cried  in  bitter  ^n- 
rtat  TWt  for  1  ong.  Lambert  encou  ra  ged 
hmk  hopefully  of  the  issue*  He  bad 
cainv  who  had  gone  through  worse 
h  the  snow  than  this.  It  was  well 
d  the  shelter  of  the  hut  for  the  rest  of 
bl  Trust  Him,  it  would  be  all  right 
Ai.  And  sloflFly  they  trudged  their 
&  to  the  hut,  where  they  found  Dobbin 
wa  to  rest  io  the  dry  comer,  where 
^^e*te  them  for  a  tune. 
*tiini  to  the  GHl  Head  Fkrm,  and  to 
ll|t  home  of  the  Lamberts,  The  bouse 
kiiheltered  Bituation,  prol^ctcd  &om 
9t  ^rmd  by  m  steep  hUl^  which  rme  up 


to  ft  grent  bright  nlmost  directly  behind  th# 
little  steading.  But  the  sheltered  potfition  of 
the  house  made  it  the  more  apt  to  bo  "  blown 
up"  by  the  drid.  The  siioia%  as  it  swept 
down  llie  valley ^  was  swirled  into  the  shelter- 
ed |tlftce,  and  it  mon  Iny  very  deep  Jill  round 
tho  hou^e.  Ab  night  began  to  full,  tht^  chih 
dren  looked  uniiouslj  out  for  the  return  of 
their  parents.  Every  sound  was  lis  ten  ud  to, 
but  all  soundt^  from  without  were  drowned  by 
the  howling  of  the  wind,  Ditk,  a  iter  seeing 
the  sheep  safely  folded  from  the  fitorm,  and 
the  cattle  foddered,  went  up  the  hill  with  tho 
dog  to  try  and  descry  the  pony -cart  coming 
over  the  moor,  by  way  of  the  Dead  Man^a 
Gap.  But  the  atr  was  so  thick  with  the  snow 
that  it  was  impossiM©  for  him  to  see  a  hun* 
dred  yards  before  him,  and  he  returned  into 
the  bouse.  It  was  o  dreatiful  nfgbt,  and  the 
children  were  increasingly  anxious — not  with- 
out reason.  From  the  window  they  could 
still  fiee  in  the  dusk  the  clouds  of  snow>drilt 
funoufily  swept  doirn  the  dale  on  the  storiry 
blast  frr>m  the  west.  But  soon  the  cot  tag  4 
panes  becamo  objscured,  and  the  children 
could  see  that  the  little  garden  in  front  was 
drifted  full  of  snow  up  to  the  level  of  the  wio- 
dows.  When  they  next  opened  the  door,  m 
sudden  gust  carried  a  cloud  of  snow  into  t  h« 
apartment  The  snow  came  down  the  chim* 
ney  at  imervals,  and  fell  sputtering  Into  th« 
fire.  A  terrible  fear  now  fell  upon  the  chil- 
dren, and  they  dreaded  the  fate  of  their  pa- 
rents, exposed  to  so  aw  All  a  storm*  Tho 
younger  children  began  to  cry.  But  Beesy 
told  tbem  they  must  go  to  bed ;  and,  aecoA* 
tomed  to  obey,  they  silently  but  fearfully  un* 
dressed  and  lay  down  ;  and  they  cried  them* 
eel  res  to  sleep,  Dick  and  his  sister  sat  by  tlui 
Hre  aH  night,  dozing  and  starting  up  frooi 
time  to  time,  thinking  they  heard  a  noise  out- 
side. Onc4;,  about  midnight,  they  opeoM  tht 
door,  antl  called  out  ^*  Who's  there  ?*  N© 
reply.  The  cottage  was  nearly  drifted  up  all 
around-  But  the  children  could  sec  that  th* 
snow  had  ceased  falling ;  and  the  moon,  which 
had  just  risen,  and  was  glistening  over  tbft 
heights  of  Sbunncr  Fell,  showed  them  that 
the  valley,  and  the  surrounding  fells,  moors;, 
and  hills,  were  all  covered  with  snow. 

They  watched  and  listened  all  night,  and  !n 
vain.  But  they  communicated  to  each  other 
the  hope  that,  eeetng  the  atorm  coming  on^ 
their  parents  would  probably  have  stayed  ia 
Reeth  all  night,  and  that  they  might  thus 
reach  the  cottage  in  the  morning,  if  the  roadt 
were  then  practicable.  The  night  wore  on, 
the  morning  broke^  and  found  the  brother  ana 
sister  &tiU  waiting  and  watching  by  the  peat* 
fire.  Dick  dedared  his  intention  of  settlfig 
out  with  the  dog,  and  tryiog  to  find  his  way 
across  the  moor  to  Reeth ^  in  search  of  his 
parents.  Bessy  encouraged  him  to  tbifli 
though  not  without  ftars,  for  he  was  but  * 
lad,  scarce  fourteefi   fmm  of   age,  though 
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«c(.ive  and  strong,  and  he  knew  everj 
inch  of  the  giound.  '*  Well,  Dick,  go  1**  she 
said,  "  but  il'  there  is  danger,  and  the  trades 
arc  blown  up,  turn  back  at  once/'  **  Never 
fear,  Bessy;  keep  up  your  spirits  while  I  am 
away ;  I  hope  to  find  father  and  mother  all 
right  before  many  hours  are  over."  And 
away  be  went,  the  do^  bounding  before  him 
through  the  snow.  Dick  had  much  difficulty 
in  gettine  through  the  mass  of  snow  drifted 
all  around  the  cottage.  But  he  made  at  once 
for  the  rising  ^und  behind  the  house,  which 
was  comparatively  clear,  and  proceeding  care- 
fully along  the  crest,  he  soon  rounded  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  and  was  lost  to  sight 

Bessy  could  now  have  given  way  to  her 
melancholy  forebodings  of  sorrow,  and  sat 
down  and  cried  bitterly;  but  she  forebore. 
She  set  to  work,  and  prepared  the  children's 
breakfasts,  awoke  and  dressed  them,  tried  to 
satisfy  thtir  innumerable  inquiries  about 
£ither  and  mother,  then  brought  in  a  store  of 

Cts  from  the  stack,  and  potatoes  from  the 
ckens,  for  the  household  uses.  While  she 
was  thus  busily  engaged,  she  thought  she 
beard  a  sound  without— could  it  be?  She 
listened.  Yes!  some  one  approached.  She 
ran  to  the  door.  A  stranger  gentleman  was 
making  his  way  through  the  snow  into  the 
cottage.  Behind  him  followed  another  man 
whom  she  at  once  recognised — it  was  her 
undo!  The  stranger  was  a  foreign  relative, 
but  sh^  had  never  seen  him  bemre.  They 
had  come  to  spend  their  Christmas  I  and  what 
a  miserable  reception  was  this  1  They  had 
come  along  the  vsUey  from  Mukcr :  the  roads 
were  heavy,  but  still  they  had  managed  to 
get  through.  There  was  nopo  for  Bessy  in 
this  circumstance. 

Bessy's  story  was  soon  told,  and  the  two 
men,  without  sitting  down,  at  o«ce  proposed 
to  fd|Mv  on  the  track  of  her  brother  Dick,  in 
searWof  the  missing.  If  her  parents  were 
in  the  hills,  she  thought  they  would  now 
surely  be  found.  Away  they  went  each  car- 
rying a  shovel  upon  his  shoulder,  and  it  was 
W^lHbnt  they  made  such  a  provision.  The 
snow  had  now  entirely  ceased,  and  the  wind 
abated.  Indeed,  it  was  a  fine  December 
morning,  with  a  cheerful  sun  halting  up  the 
saow-clad  hills  and  fells,  revealing  a  mag- 
nificent scene  before  their  eyes  when  they 
had  reached  the  summit  of  the  moor.  They 
fimnd  that  Dickliad  selected  Uie  ground  trod- 
den b^  him  with  great  judgment,  keeping  to 
the  high  grounds,  leaping  dry  stone  walls, 
skirting  bog-holes  and  treacherous  ^nllies, 
often  takmg  a  long  stretch  about  to  avoid 
them.  His  foot-marks  were  still  firesh,  and 
they  had  no  dififtculty  in  following  his  route. 

They  had  walked  nearly  two  miles,  still 
keeping  dear  of  the  heavier  drifts  of  snow, 
when  uey  heard  before  them  the  dear  sharp 
bark  of  a  dog.  '*  There  they  are !"  exclaimed 
Undo  Michaeli  "  they  cannot  be  fiff  off  now." 


In  a  few  minutes  they  were  oyer  the 
edge  of  the  hill;  and  there,  in  the  lower 
ground,  on  the  slope,  stood  Dick  before  tbs 
ruined  sheiling!  He  was  shouting  lo  aone 
one,  whom  they  did  not  see.  The  two  n»e 
set  up  a  cheer,  and  Dick,  looking  up  the  W, 
cheered  again,  and  waved  to  th^n  to  ooree 
down  quick.  Making  what  haste  they  oodd, 
they  were  soon  by  his  side.  The  dog  had 
led  the  way  to  the  hut,  and  the  howl  whidi 
he  set  up  on  reaching  it  soon  produced  a  re- 
sponse, though  in  a  smothered  yolce,  froiB 
within  the  ruin.  Dick  now  knew  his  &tber 
there,  and  alive!     But  the  snow  laj 


deep  all  round  the  hut,  and  how  to  fimd  a  way 
to  him.  The  dog  scratched  awaj  with  ai 
his  might,  and  Dick  began  to  try  and  detr 
the  way  with  his  arms.  But  this  wasmtter- 
able  work ;  and  he  was  beginning  to  desptir, 
when  suddenly  Providence  sent  him  he^  ia 
the  persons  of  his  two  un  des.  They  set  to 
work  with  a  will,  and  rapidly  deaml  thar 
way  towards  the  hut,  cheering  Lamhoi  with 
the  sound  of  theur  voice.  The  snow  had  Det^ 
ly  filled  the  place,  and  covered  it  up.  Still, 
however,  there  was  the  one  comer  into  which 
the  wayfarers  had  crept,  Lambert  ke^nng  off 
the  snow  as  wdl  as  he  could.  The  wanatfa 
of  the  faithful  pony  had  perhaps  proved  their 
safety :  they  had  provisions  and  dnank  enon^ 
it  is  true;  but  without  the  nataral  aniiBil 
warmth  of  Dobbin  they  must  have  perisbod 
At  length  the.  group  was  reached,  and  lM^ 


ly  dug  o«t^  We  need  scarcely  describe  tlie 
joy  of  the  W*' ting,  and  the  thankfulness  of 
Lambert  ant  liis  wife,  thus  ddivered  finom  <iie 


very  jaws  of  death.  Their  first  act  was  to  kneel 
down,  and  to  offer  up  their  heartfdt  thanks  to 
Qod  for  th^  providential  deliverance.  And 
then  they  slowlf  accompanied  their  friendi 
acrqss  the  hills,  Dick  leading  the  pony,  across 
which  they  had  slung  as  many  of  the  '  tfaisgi' 
'as  it  could  carry. 

Bessy  was  on  the  eager  look-out  from  the 
cottage  door,  when  the  group  came  into  yiev 
on  the  hill  head.  She  sobbed  with  joy,  kt 
she  recognised  her  parents  there — her  mother 
her  father  were  both  safe — thank  God !  Hm 
little  children  toddled  to  the  door,  and  then 
struggling  through  the  snow  they  breasted  fl» 
hill  to  meet  the  home-coming  group. 

It  was  a  happy  Christmas  that  was  n>eDt 
that  year  in  the  Lamberts'  home  at  Gill  Head. 
There  was  much  less  merriment  than  nsual, 
but  a  chastened  joy,  as  when  the  shadow  of 
some  great  evil  has  pa^ed  over  us — when  the 
lost  has  been  found,  or  as  when  the  dearest  d 
our  relatives  has  been  snatdied  firom  the  toi^ 
and  given  back  to  our  warm  bve  and  caresm 
again. 

And  in  all  fbture  Christmases  at  the  Gill 
Head,  the  Christmas  that  was  cdebntad 
after  the  snow-storm  was  never  foreotteo. 

Pbobuk  foa  Amsis.— To  paint  aolecgyan 
from  a  model  whidi  is  not  a  li^  figure. 
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THB  SIOK  OF  OHESNUTS. 

Whih  I  fixed  mj  abode,  in  October  last,  in  the 
Hotel  des  Cannes  in  the  street  of  the  same  name, 
which  mns  throagh  the  town  of  Rouen,  piercing 
it  from  the  Quai  an  Havre  to  the  weird  old  tower 
of  Philip  Augustus  on  the  BoolcTard  Beauvoisine, 
I  had  not  taken  the  well  known  fiict  into  consid- 
eration that,  if  the  season  be  wet  anywhere,  the 
nun  haa  a  peculiar  priTilege  of  coming  down  into 
the  basin  of  Rouer.  For  a  whole  month  that  I 
remaned  Uiere  it  rahied  every  day,  more  or  less 
— bat  generally  more;  for  an  hour  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  it  would  sometimes  clear  up  and 
aBow  the  possibility  of  a  pedestrian  reaching  the 
cathedral  or  Saint  Ouen ;  and,  amidst  the  grove- 
fike  aisles  of  either  of  ihese,  the  most  beautiful 
diniebee  in  France,  endeavouring  to  forget  the 
mmm  of  a  solitude  into  which  he  had  rashly  be- 
trayed himfleUl 

Probably  there  is  no  city  in  Europe  which  has 
been  longer  in  getting  rid  of  its  antiquity  and  its 
dirt  than  Rouen,  but  it  has  at  last  advanced  con* 
iidentbly  in  that  way.    For  instance,  to  form  the 
magnificent  street,  which  after  several  changes 
of  dynasty  since  it  was  first  begun  is  cow  called 
LaRne  Imperiale,  no  less  than  six  narrow  streets 
of  high  striped  houses  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teebw  centuries   had  to  be  demolished.    The 
Street,  as  wide  as  Piccadilly  in  London,  is  now 
nearly  completed,  and  would  be  quite  so,  but 
far  the    opposition   of  an  obstinate  millowner 
vhoee  ancestors  for  several  ventures  before  him 
have  possessed   his   mill  on  the  subtenranean 
stream,  whose  black  waters  can  be  perceived 
from  a  parapet  above  the  footwaj,   and  from 
whence  he  refuses  to  move  laiiput  receiving 
ahttost  the  weight  of  his  domf^R  in  francs,  in 
txdittige  for  hu  filthy,  dilapidated  black  and  yel- 
k)w  striped    tenement.    Just  opposite  this  un- 
iightly  pile  of  building,  beneath  wb^  the  dra> 
gOD  of  Saint  Romidn,  so  celebraiea  *  for  his  ra- 
vtges  in  monkish  days,  miglit  well  have  hidden 
iiioiselfin  the  sable  waters,  is  a  fine  raageof  new 
houses  in  the  Parisian  style,  much  di8CTa3ed  by 
the  vicinity.    A  few   steps   further,  in  a  vast 
square,  rises  high  in  air  the  white  and  fairy-like 
itnetxire  of  the  newly  restored  church  of  Saint 
Ouen,  the  boast  of  Normandy.  All  that  presents 
itself  to  the  stranger*s  «ye  on  this  side  is  new 
sad  dean  and  freshly  decorated.   There  are  new 
iron  gates  to  the  pretty,  freshly  arranged  garden 
whksh  surrounds  the  church,  newly  painted  seats 
Qsder  the   trees,  generally  dripping  with  the 
bsavy  drops  hanging  on  their  last  leaves,  but  if 
you  advance  to  the  edge  of  the  garden,  and  ob* 
MTve  the  remaning  ends  of  the  streets  whi^h 
have  been  deared  away  to'  afford  space  for  these 
ptrterres  and  avenues,  and  gold  fish  fountains, 
70Q  recognise  the  Rouen  of  the  Regent  Bedford. 
As  no  one  can  help  being  an  antiquary  in  the 
city  of  a  hundred  towers,  as  Rouen  has  been 
caued,  and  as  the  stranger  has  nothing  more 
'     tmining  on  his  mind  than  peculating  on  old 
•tones,  I  allowed  myself  to  indulge  In  many 
dretmy  speculations.    But  in  vain  had  I  exa^ 
niuei  the  huge  posts  at  the  entrance  of  the  ho- 
tel court  to  convince  mysdf  that  they  were  part 
^  Ihs  indent  temple  ii  Roth ;  I  was  oUiged  to 
^•fievi  what  the  old  wenan  who  told  hot  oakei 


opposite  told  me,  that  they  were  recently  put 
there  to  guard  the  foot  passenger  in  the  absence 
of  the  pavement,  which  ts  some  day  to  beautify 
the  street ;  in  vain  had  I  hoped,  in  the  Rue  des 
Fosses  Louis  XVIIL,  close  by,  to  discover  a  tou- 
relle  or  a  buttress  which  would  tell  a  tale.  I  was 
forced  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  times  gone  by 
as  I  ascended  the  gaily  ornamented  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  the  coffee-room  of  the  hotel  where 
usually  stood  my  smart  hostess  and  her  smarter 
daughter,  glittering  in  mosaic  gold,  and  blossom- 
ing in  the  gay  artificial  flowers  for  which  Rouen 
is  famous. 

The  room  assigned  me  looked  to  the  street, 
and  was  a  lively,  noisy,  tawdry  chamber,  with 
nothing  old  about  it.  Though  I  knew  that  every 
step  I  took  along  the  galleries  which  led  to  count- 
less bed-rooms  and  dining-halls,  was  over  the  site 
of  the  old  convent  of  Carmelites  of  the  time  of  * 
Joan  of  Arc,  yet  it  was  but  too  evident  that  not 
a  pUmk,  a  brick,  or  a  stone  of  the  modem  build- 
ing had  the  remotest  connexion  with  the  middle 
ages. 

The  great  fifdr  of  Saint  Remain  or  the  Pardon 
was  approaching,  and  the  town  by  degrees  be- 
came filled  with  merchants  from  every  part  of 
France  whose  commodities  wera  to  be  exposed 
for  sale ;  but  chiefiy  the  proprietors  of  whole 
troops  of  diminutive  Norman  horses  and  ponies 
intended  for  sale  came  pouring  in  from  the  towns 
and  villages ;  all  these  required  domiciles,  and 
the  Hotel  des  Cannes  had  always  been  the  fiivor- 
ite  resort  of  most  of  them,  owing  to  its  central 
position.  Application  was  made  to  me  to  give 
up  my  large  chamber  to  claimants  who  were  con- 
tent to  deep  four  in  a  room  rather  than  forego 
the  convenience  of  the  house  to  which  they  were 
accustomed,  and  whose  ialAe  d'hote  had  a  eood 
reputation.  I  resisted  lor'  some  time,  much  to 
the  annoyance  of  an  ugly  chambermaid  and  an/ 
inmnuaUng  waiter,  until,  one  morning,  I  was  sud- 
denly favoured  by  a  visit  from  the  smart  daugh- 
ter of  my  landlady  in  person,  who,  dressed  with 
even  more  fetilUancy  than  usual  and  arrayed  in 
her  moat  winning  smiles,  came  to  exnA^ulate 
with  me  on  the  want  of  consideration  I  Otiplayed 
in  preferring  mj  own  comfort  to  that  of  the  esti- 
mable horsedeafsrs,  whose  right  it  had  long  been 
to  take  up  their  abode  beneath  her  roof.  **  Ma- 
dame,** she  remarked,  **  can  hftve  anoi|er;X«om 
mfinitely  more  suitable  to  her,  out  of  Ae^iHiW 
end  bustle  of  the  street,  and  where  her  studies 
will  be  less  interrupted ;  it  is  at  the  other  dde  of 
the  court  looking  into  the  charming  garden  whiob 
gives  a  view  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  offers 
many  advantages  of  air  and  light  It  is  all  that 
remains,**  continued  the  fair  L^cmie,  with  an  ifeh 
look,  **  of  the  convent  garden ;  and  Madame, 
who  is  fond  of  antiqdties,  will  not  object,  at  most 
persons  do,  that  it  is  dull  and  retired.** 

This  hist  argument  was  condudve,  and  I  al 
once  agreed  to  the  fair  L^nie*s  propodtion  of 
following  her  to  look  at  the  offered  chambej^ 
which  I  was  to  have  in  exchange  for  the  one  co- 
veted by  the  more  favoured  horsedealers  of  the 
Fdr. 

Thronch  a  series  of  rooms  so  numerous  that  I 
thought  I  should  never  get  to  the  end  of  them» 
L^nie  tripped,  jingling  the  keys  with  which  she 
opened  one  uter  another,  inforadng  me  thtl    , 
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erery  one  would  be  tenanted  in  a  few  hoort.  I 
followed,  wondering  where  the  joamey  would 
finiBh,  when  she  turned  suddenly  down  a  narrow 
dark  passage,  and  mounting  a  little  stair,  emerged 
into  an  upper  wooden  gallery  which  ran  along 
outside  the  house  aboye  a  court  yard,  and  pre- 
sently arrived  at  a  low  doorway,  giving  entrance 
to  asecond  passage  darker  than  the  first.  L^nie, 
after  descending  a  few  stairs,  stopped  at  a  small 
portal  at  Uio  end  of  this  passage,  and,  turning 
the  key  in  the  rusty  lock,  threw  open  the  door  of 
ft  chamber — long,  narrow,  and  meagrely  fur- 
nished— which,  however,  looked  rather  cheerful 
as  a  blase  of  sunshine  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
darted  into  it  from  a  high  church- like  window  at 
the  extremity,  to  which  she  at  once  advanced ; 
and,  opening  it  to  the  fullest  extent,  exclaimed, 
**See  what  a  charming  prospect  Madame  will 
kave  from  the  chapel-room,  as  we  call  this/HM*." 

I  was  obli^  to  confess  that  there  was  some- 
thing attractive  about  the  appearance  of  the  gar- 
den below,  neglected  though  it  was.  Far  above 
the  level  of  the  street  we  had  left  on  the  other 
tide,  it  could  be  reached  from  this  room  by  a 
flicht  of  stone  steps  descending  fro  n  the  window. 

The  sun  was  glittering  on  dripping  trees  and 
lowers  grouped  round  a  broken  fbontain  in  the 
niddle  of  this  banging  garden,  into  wUch  no 
windows  besides  this  one  looked,  for,  on  oneskle 
was  the  blank  wall  of  a  sagar^^finery,  and  on 
the  other  were  the  striped  gables  of  several  an- 
cient booses  whose  fronts  kKiked  into  the  narrow 
Bue  des  Foss^  The  garden-wall  partly  shut 
out  the  opposite  hovels,  and  only  allowed  the 
Hysterics  of  their  upper  stories  to  be  seeUf  where 
ikkety  balconies  high  in  air  hung  inm  black 
windows  supporting  pots  of  flowers  and  bird- 
ca^pes,  in  the  midst  of  rags  hune  out  to  dry. 
Several  spires  of  churches  with  doicate  tracery, 
peered  above  the  roofs  of  distant  mannfafltories, 
whose  high,  singularly-shaped  chhnneys  fotmed 
grotasqne  figures  against  the  sky ;  some  kfty 
trees,  growing  in  the  gardens  attached  to  soom 
of  the  numerous  bouses,  broke  the  lioes  of  b«ikl- 
ings  giber  graoefnlly;  and,  towering  orerene 
pass  whprMding  fouage,  the  beautiml  Uoework 
of  the  parapet  of  that  portion  of  the  Palais  de 
Jnstioe  buUt  by  George  d'Ambolse,  the  minister 
of  liouis  the  Twelfth,  and  the  small  ornamented 
pinnaalfti  which  <irmount  it,  finiahed  the  pros- 

I  did  not  disagree  with  Mademoiselle  L6onle 
wheo  she  insisted  that  the  position  of  thlsseduded 
fbassber  was  in  its  favor ;  and  to  my  objections 
Ihat  the  floor  was  paved  with  dingy  ted  brick 
Md  had  no  carpet— and  that  there  were  no  oor- 
Mm  to  the  two  windows,  one  of  imoienae  siae, 
and  one  somII— she  replied,  that  an  hour  would 
remedy  aU  dsfoots,  wad  make  It  a  very  psAton  of 
oomfort. 

"« Iiook.**  she  added, «« what  fine  oopboei^  yon 
bo?otool  This  one  alone  Is  Isrgo  enough  for  aU 
yew  tranks  and  boohs.  And  into  this  ton  oonkl 
oven  moTO  the  bed  itseU;  if  yoo  pleaaed.^ 

It  was  quite  trae  that  the  olosets  were  aiagtt- 
lariy  large,  dark,  and  lofty,  and  that  thefr  hinges 
OMilied  dlaosal^  aa  thof  were  Ihiowm  opes  for 
|M  iupectknu. 

•*  Really,"  continued  Uonie,  seeing  that  I  op- 
poared  tolerably  satisfled,  ''I  do  not  Iwow  that 


we  are  right  in  giring  up  so  cooTeniemt  a  eha^- 
ber  when  the  house  is  abootto  be  so  full,  but,  to 
oblk^  Madame,  we  will  not  be  particttlar.* 

However  bright  this  model  of  a  room  migbt 
have  looked  when  I  first  visited  it,  it  had  another 
aspect  on  the  day  succeeding  that  on  which  I  wso 
inaulled  witliin  it.  The  raiu  had  defended  in 
torrents  ever  since,  and  none  of  the  dark  nooks 
In  which  it  abounded  looked  the  Urelier  for  there 
being  no  fire  because  the  huge  chimney  smoked. 
I  did  not  look  much  at  my  prospect,  but  occsr 
pied  myself  with  a  pile  of  folios,  which  the  fiber- 
ality  of  the  authoriues  of  Rouen  had  supplied  me 
with,  for  certain  researches,  from  the  liMj  en* 
dowed  public  library. 

I  soon  began  to  find  that  the  qniei  of  mf 
chamber  had  not  been  exaggerated :  not  o  sooad 
reached  me  from  without,  and,  except  when  I 
opened  the  door  of  the  passage  which  oeparated 
me  from  the  world  behind,  to  descend  into  dij 
—which  was  a  Hit  erent— no  distant  BBonsar 
from  the  bustling  departmentoo  tho  otber  sido  ef 
the  court  came  upon  my  ear. 

I  had  been  three  days  in  my  new  deiisfleb  ft 
was  on  the  third  night  of  my  oecapaney,  that,  so 
I  sat  reading  by  two  candles  placod  in  bi^ 
heavy  bronae  candlesticka,  like  those  of  ansltar, 
a  low  sound,  as  of  aperson  neariy  ehokod,  whkk 
seemed  to  issue  from  the  huge  deset  at  my  book, 
disturbed  my  studies.  I  stuted,  looked  «p,  mA 
fflanoed  round  me  into  the  dreai7  ipooe;  af 
hearselike  bed,  shrouded  by  dark  red  c«rtaiBB» 
oonflned  by  a  coronet  with  feathen  whlek  bod 
once  been  gaily  gilt,  but  was  now  dim  and  dingj, 
stood  shadowy  In  its  recess;  my  tIow  oexft  took 
in  a  clumsy  commode  with  nnmerous  drawers  oad 
a  grey  marble  tOi»  on  which  stood  a  dodi  of  the 
period  of  the  Renaissanee,  rather  aipatostolefoic, 
but  tarnished  and  with  a  brokea  &oo:  tko 
cracked  porcelain  drdes  ler  the  numbers  tbat 
mark  the  ^ing  houns  k>oklnff  Vke  oo  moaj 
staring  in^dsklTe  ^yes.  As  i  msfkod  tiiO:<o 
things,  the  Toice  of  ny  mdy  oompanien  InfcfMod 
me  that  It  was  eleren  o*cbck,  and  as  the  hot 
soood  of  the  oosunnnteation  died  away  I  eoiii 
heard  the  sasM  hoarse,  unpleasant  o«»d  horn 
the  hHerkw  of  ray  cleset.    I  got  up  end 


the  huge  paoeUed  doer,  which  gare  its  < 
creak,  but  there  was  nothing  withfai  from  i 
a  sound  coold  have  proceeded.  I  sat  dew  agala, 
satisfied  that  the  wind  was  rising,  and  thot  tko 
nl^  woeld  be  stomy. 

Presently,  I  had  resumed  ny  reo$Bg»  ond^iod 
beeoBM  abeorbed  in  the  history  of  Saint  ffn— !■> 
the  popuhM'  Saint  of  Rouen,  and  the  dra«B 
which  he  subdued  by  ys  ptayers,  bovod  with  kii 
scarf,  and  gave  in  charge  to  the  orkilnal  i  ' 
eoneented  to  aooompaay  him  on  bis  adrnnn 
I  read  how  the  saint  and  the  sbnet  dragged  i 
Inred  the  sealy  monstsr  aloitt  ontQ  the  bridgo 
orer  the  Seine  was  reabhed,  lien  Saint  r 


ssisfaig  the  searf  which  possessed  fioly  yitimtk 
suddenly  flung  the  monster  Into  the  rirec  I 
paused  to  oonSder  how  It  had  haMonod  thnttko 
naclnativo  monk,  who  Inretttod  this  lofBad, 
dKwld  hvre  fiMgotten  that  no  bridge  of  aoj  Uid 
existed  over  the^elne  at  Roveo  untfl  aore  thai 
these  hundred  yoMS  after  the  nkaolo;  oodmj 
thoughts  leU  Into  a  train,  roprssfinting  the  p»> 
of  yoai^  oceMBMCO.whteht  Mssift  dto 
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great  BeTohitifW,  took  pkoo  ia  Rouon  in  con* 
meraoration  of  tho  delivery  from  the  dragon, 
and  the  pardon  aecorded  to  the  orimioal,  «a  atili 
stiown  in  tlie  painted  windows  of  the  Cathedral. 
The  cathedral itsef  next  oaine before  my  mind aa  I 
bad  seen  it  in  the  mornings  when  I  ventured  among- 
the  uinbrollad  of  the  curious*  under  the  dripping 
trees  where  the  wooden  sheds  fiHed  with  ware8,are 
erected  throughout  the  extent  of  the  Boulevard 
BoHvreBil :  I  mentally  walked  along  the  Hue  of 
toy  shops  and  hardware,  cliina,  and  jewellery, 
«&til  I  paused  at  the  Rue  Ghant-Oiseanx,  where 
the  old  olniroh  of  S«dut  Romain  once  stood— 
when  again,  close  to  my  ear,  the  same  gurgling 
sound  came,  as  If  from  the  keyhole  ef  the  great 
sloset  I  got  vp  and  stuffed  it  with  paper,  but  I 
fel»  disturbed  and  nervons,  and,  dosing  my  book, 
prepared  for  bed ;  previously,  however,  to  re- 
tiring, I  rang  my  bell,  thinking  to  obtain  a  new 
supply  d  oandles,  as  I  observed  that  both  those 
1  had  been  reading  by,  were  nearly  burnt  out, 
and  I  Mt  aerveus  at  the  idea  of  being  without 
any,  tn  ease  of  not  being  able  to  sleep.  Bat  I 
mng  in  vain ;  not  a  creature  answered  my  s«m- 
Aons,  neither  the  cross  chambermaid  nor  the 
Uppant  waiter:  and,  after  repeating  the  attempt 
vithoatSBocess,  I  resigned  myself  to  the  priva- 
Use,  and  went  to  bed  in  the  dark. 

I  had  BO  sooner  laid  my  head  en  the  piUow, 
ttiMi  a  most  {^markabie  diange  suddenly  came 
ever  my  solitary  domicile.  Fim  of  aU,  I  heard 
a  door  shut  with  violence,  as  if  at  the  end  of  the 
ysMage,  where  I  was  not  aware  that  one  existed. 
PrMSHtiy  there  were  confused  voices  and  a  heavy 
M>,  and  a  sound  as  though  something  were 
boBg  dragged  akmg,  nniil  a  stoppage  took  place 
at  my  door.  A  ^imsiering  light  then  shone 
tbreagh  the  wide  orevioes,  w^icb4isaally  let  more 
air  thaft  was  pleaiant  into  my  room ;  and  a  tattle, 
self  an  attempt  were  made  to- turn  the  key,  en- 
Mel  I  reooUeeted,  koveirer,  that  the  key  was 
ioBide,  and  that  I  had  turned  it  myself  before  I 
Mired  to  bed. 

I  eenehided  that  some  newly  arrived  j^uest  had 
Miacaken  bis  assigned  dormitory,  and  I  listened 
■e  more.  Bel  all  at  oncer  the  gMmmeriug  light 
igKmappeaired  beneath  the  door— <hls  time,  of 
the  targe  deset,  which*  slowly  opened,  ««d  I 
iiear^  and  distinctly  saw  what  seemed  to  me  a 
man  in  a  cloak,  with  a  broad  hat  very  much  over 
his  eyes,  stepout,  and  raising  a  hMrtern  in  his 
hand,  wbieh,  however,  threw  his  fsaturss  Into 
ihadSj  gaae4«und  the  room.  I  was  so  amaaed 
^lift  I  had^ne  power  to  eall  out;  but,  stil  keep- 
bg  wf  eyes 'fixed  on  the  opening  left  by  my  two 
Ml  Ted  omtafais,  I  saw  the  maa  yralk  a  fewpaeeh 
ti^vds  the  large  window,  opea  it  cautiously, 
nd  deseend  the  steps  which  led  fiasui  it  faito  the 
fn^ta.  In  a  fo#  moiuents  he  ite^saended,  and 
,  ttheseesMd  to  have  left  his  iaalem  below,  Ms 
igwewas  merdj  a  Mack  shade  w«  which  I  stW 
*^teed  b  the  gloon  advancing  to  theeame  doset ; 
ttftrewBs  apause;  and  he  re^appeared  draggiaff 
AwtlMng  aJeng,  which  he  took  to  the  steps.  I 
phiinly^eard  that  at  every  one  of  tbem^-and  I 
M«ated  Mx--a  heavy  4ttll  s<»uDd  was  relumed 
a*  bis  buKheft  descended^  and  it^ttuek  against 


Hsifaifig  move  eecwiod-;  but  i  souftsi  to 
Wi^  been  -#0  uneomforkably  M»vooi-^ot'  to 


say,  terrified— that,  thoagh  after  looking  long 
into  the  darkness  to  see  the  glimmer  of  the 
Ian  .em  again,  I  ended  by  being  (ymvioced  thnff 
had  imagined  the  whole  scene,  I  hud  still  not  the 
oouruge  necessary  to  get  up  and  grope  towards* 
the  bell :  excusing  my  not  trying  to  do  so,  by 
reflecting  that  I  had  previously  found  it  useless. 
At  last  I  went  to  sleep,  and  in  the  morning,  iaa* 
pressed  wi&h  the  idea  that  I  had  passed  the  niglK 
with  the  large  window  open,  I  advanced  to  close 
it,  when  I  found  to  my  surprise  that  It  was  shut, 
and  the  msty  l>elt  well  fastened  inside,  as  it  had 
been  during  the  three  lainy  days  before;  the 
curtain,  faithfully  placed  by  Mademoiselle  Leonle, 
had  not  been  disturbed  since  it  was  drawn  by 
my  own  hand  early  in  the  evening;  and  as  for 
the  great  closet— ^when  I  opened  it,  the  hinges 
oreaked  as  usual,  and  there  was  emptiness,  but 
no  outlet 

When  the  evoss  chambermaid  brought  my 
coffee,  I  ventured  to  remark  that  I  had  been, 
(disturbed  by  new  arrivals  in  the  night. 

^  Impossible,**  was  her  sharp  reply,  '^  no  eae 
arrived  last  nighty  and  if  they  had,  thsro  is  no 
room  for  them.** 

.  *'  Unless  they  have  a  fiincy  tn  sleep  in  the  old 
fount  in  the  garden,**  said  I ;  **  for,  if  I  was  not 
dreaming,  I  saw  a  traveller  dragging  his  own 
portmanteau  down  those  steps  in  s€Arch  of  such 
•  lodging.** 

Catherine,  as  1  said  this,  looked  at  me  with  aft 
uneasy  expressieu  of  countenance,  but  said 
nothing.  I  asked  her  why  she  did  not  oomo 
when  I  rang  my  bell 

**  Because,  after  eleven  o*dodE,*'  said  ah* 
pertlv,  **  It  is  time  for  every  one  to  be  asleep, 
and  we  are  too  tired  to  attend  to  bells,  it  is 
quite  enough  that  Madame  has  seen  i^  without 
us  poor  servants  being  soared.*' 

«'  Seen  it  ?**  I  inquired  with  ioterast  "  Wk^. 
do  you  mean,  Catherine?** 

But  already  the  cross  chambermaid  was  geoa^ 
and  did  not  deign  an  explanation  of  her  mjs^ 
terious  words. 

The  next  morning  was  fine.  Detetmiped  not 
to  lose  the  opportunity  of  seeing  something «f 
the  pretty  eouutry,  I  went  out  early  to  keep  m 
appointment  I  iMMlmade  with  my  slight  aoquaiffit* 
anee,  Madame  Qoumay,  whose  grandchild  wat 
at  nurse  at  Bois  Goilhuame,  about  half  a  league 
from  the  town,  and  whom  I  had  preaiised  to 
aeoompany  in  her  first  walk  ever  the  charming 
hill  and  pretty  fiekls  which  led  to  the  oottsge  «r 
the  peasant  who  supplied  her  place  te  her 
daughter's  iafant.  Like  many  Fsenoh  motkei% 
Madame  Goamay  the  yeunger-^*as  wdl  as  ket 
husband,  the  organist  of  the  eathedral-^prefonod 
^e  absence  of  a  ti>oublesome  baby  to  Itsprssenoe- 
in  their  confined  apartsaent  ia  the  town. 

"Itis  better  for  the  child's  health,"  neaarbad 
the  mndmother,  *«  to  1^  amongst  the  flewen 
and  fiislds  at  Bote  OuUhuitte  tban  in  ' 
streets  oC  Rouen.'* 

The  beautiful,  neat  enbeweied  spot  nm.^ 
reached  was  so  singularly  dean  and  urell  b«Hl 
for  a  foreign  vOlage,  that  it  made  me  apprpeiats 
my  companton's  pradence,  and  when.I»«  Bh# 
pretty  tidy  nurse  whom  we  found  phiyingiwCth' 
•hebal»^as  It  lay  in  its  cot,  I  c«lld  net.  but 
|Mekfio#ledge  that  it  was  Wtdy  tol)|obettertakl«l 
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«Hre  of  with  GasUire  Braje  than  bj  lu  rmther 
•oqaettish  mamma  at  home. 
"MaUfUire  had  a  little  son  of  her  own  who  was 
iiUb  ia  the  cottnge,  but  in  an  outer  johamber.  An 
did  woman  was  knitting  benide  him  as  the  child 
Mrambled  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  long 
crib,  placed  against  the  wall,  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  was  fastened  by  the  waist  to  a  moveable 
boird,  which  slid  along  as  his  struggles  impelled 
U.  No  harm  could  happen  to  the  child  in  its 
oddlj  cont  ived  prison,  but  the  position  looked 
«iioomfortable,  and  I  could  not  help  contrasting 
tke  two  boys  as  I  observed  the  superior  care 
beMowed  on  the  nursling. 

The  son  of  Gustaire  Braye  was  a  strange 
Infant :  it '  had  a  pair  of  rolling  startling  eyes 
wUob  were  continually  but  without  meaning 
fixed  on  the  cot  of  its  foster  brother,  seen  through 
•n  open  door ;  it  had  a  large  head,  was  very  pale, 
ind  every  now  and  then  a  shudder  seemed  to 
past  over  it,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  restless 
Movement  in  its  railway.  The  old  woman,  from 
tfane  to  time,  looked  up  from  her  knitting,  and 
gaTe  a  itlance  towards  her  charge,  but  did  not 
•peak  to  it,  nor  did  it  utter  any  cry  or  attempt 
any  sound  like  words;  while  the  other  child  was 
kttghing,  crowing,  and  delighting  the  company 
In  the  cottage. 

The  visit  paid,  on  oar  retom  towards  Rouen  I 
eongratulated  Madame  Gournay  on  having  found 
m  respectable  a  nurse. 

*^  Tes,**  said  she,  **  we  consider  ourselves  lucky, 
•ad  so  ia  poor  Gustaire,  and  very  grateful  too  to 
M.  le  Carl  for  recommending  her ;  it  is  not  every 
•ae  would  like  to  have  to  do  with  her,  after  all 
Ihai  has  happened ;  but  as  I  said  to  my  daughter, 
Ihe  poor  young  woman  was  not  to  bUme,  though 
litr  evidence  did  cause  the  death  of  her  father. 
Bat  I  forget,"  she  conUnued,  smiling,  **you  know 
aathing  of  the  story.'* 

I  begged  she  would  indulge  my  curiosity  by 
fVktiog  to  me  the  reason  why  so  neat  and 
pleasant  looking  a  young  woman  as  Gustaire 
iboald  be  avoided. 

**As  we  descend  to  the  Boulevard  Beau- 
voiaine,**  said  Madame  Gournay,  **  we  shall  pass 
by  the  Rue  Ohant*0iseauz,  which,  a  very  few 
yeara  ago  was  quite  in  the  fields,  and  at  that  time, 
where  there  now  stand  good  stone  hoases  there 
ased  to  be  only  wretched  hovels.  In  one  of 
tfaeee  Gostaire^s  father,  a  widower,  with  three 
aiuldren,  lived:  he  had,  however,  a  few  fields, 
aad  drove  a  little  trade,  chiefly  in  horses,  which 
70a  roust  have  observed  by  oar  fair  is  a  rather 
axteasive  trade  here.  He  was  a  man  who  was 
bat  Httte  liked  by  his  neighbors,  whom  be 
•hanaed  in  consequence,  and  was  very  firequent- 
tf  away  in  Brittany,  of  which  province  he  was  a 
aalive.  Gustaire,  though  almost  i  child,  took 
aare  of  her  two  brothers,  worked  in  the  fields, 
aad  did  more  than  a  grown  woaum  to  keep  the 
fiuaily  eomfortable;  but  her  father  was  not  fond 
el  ber,  nor  indeed  of  anv  of  his  children,  and  they 
woald  have  been  much  happier  without  him,  but 
tbat  wb«A  be  returned  they  lived  better  than 
aiaali  at  be  took  care  of  himself  and  generally 
%idaoBay. 

*^i>a  one  ooeasion  when  he  eame  home,  be 
bfaag^i  with  him  a  large  lack  of  chesnota,  of 
WbUbtba  baya  wera  very  foad,  and  which  they 


so  fVeely  indulged  in,  that  he  at  last,  angnly, 
told  Gusuire  to  lock  up  the  remainder,  so  thai 
there  might  be  some  left  to  be  roasted,  when  be 
asked  for  them  for  his  supper.  She  pat  the  sack 
away,  therelore,  in  the  granary,  and  the  disap- 
pointed urchins  were  foiled.  One  of  them,  bow 
ever,  finding  where  it  was  hidden,  and  anable  t» 
open  the  mouth  which  his  sibter  had  carefully 
tied  up,  cut  a  round  hole  with  bis  knife,  and  ab> 
stracted  as  many  chestnuts  f:  s  his  daring  litde 
hand  could  grasp.  Gustaire,  on  finding  this  oe^ 
afraid  to  let  her  father  know  of  the  delinqneo^, 
mended  the  hole,  and  hid  the  bag  in  another 
place,  after  soundly  rating  the  boy  for  his  ttieft. 

**  There  was  a  man  named  Flecher,  a  eoontiy- 
man  of  Gustaire's  father,  who  had  eataUSfbed 
himself  at  Rouen,  as  a  workman  at  one  of  the 
cotton  manufactoricF,  and  was  known  to  be  a  bad 
character.  He  spent  all  the  money  bo  earned, 
which  was  considerable,  in  dissipation ;  he  bad 
been  turned  away  from  one  factoi7,  bat,  having 
a  good  deal  of  skill,  ho  had  not  found  any  difi- 
cuTty  in  getting  a  new  engagement,  and  conid 
have  lived  well  but  for  his  extravagance.  Tbis 
man  took  a  fancy  to  Gustaire,  though  he  wit 
nearly  as  eld  as  her  father.  The  Utter,  thinking 
him  well  off*  rather  encouraged  his  suit,  moeh  to 
the  young  girVs  annoyance,  who  had  takea  bin 
in  particular  aversion ;  and  who,  besides  tha1| 
felt  inclined  to  listen  to  the  addresses  of  a  yoaaf 
man  about  her  own  age,  who  often  helped  tier  aa 
her  wofk,  being  a  neighbor's  son. 

*'  Flecher  and  her  father,  Ivan  Braye,  beetae 
very  great  friends.  From  the  time  of  their  a^ 
sooiation,  the  cottage  of  the  Utter  was  freqaenth 
a  scene  of  drunkenness  and  riot,  to  avoid  wUca 
Gustaire  would  often  run  to  the  house  of  the«anl 
with  her  knitting,  and  sit  in  the  kitchen  with  tba 
good  father's  6dnit«,  until  she  heard,  by  tha  load 
singing  of  the  friends  as  they  descend^  the  hiU^ 
that  her  father  and  his  comrades  were  gone  inio 
the  town  to  finbh  their  orgies. 

*'  One  night,  Uter  than  usual,  she  had  left  At 
ewri*9  and  returned  home,  when  she  fonnd  tbt 
door  left  open,  a  candle  burning  in  thecottagi 
kitchen,  and  the  floor  strewn  with  chetaatik 
She  suspected  her  brothers  and  went  to  tba 
granary  to  see  what  depredations  they  had  CQi» 
mitted  ;  to  her  vexation,  she  discovered  that  the 
sack  was  gone. 

**  Her  father,  for  whom  she  waited  ontfl  day- 
light, did  not  return,  and  as  soon  as  the  childiaa 
were  up,  she  scolded  them  for  the  renewal  el 
their  theft.  Both  protested  that  they  waia 
mnocent,  and  that  they  had  longed  in  vain  iof 
the  forbidden  fruit,  the  scattered  remains  of  wfaiel 
they  took  care  to  appropriate.  That  same  nli^ 
Gustaire  sat  up  for  her  lather,  but  neither  be  net 
bis  friend  Flecher  came,  nor  dM  he  retain  wbai 
several  days  were  passed.  She  began  to  finl 
anessy  at  this,  aa  he  generally  mentioned,  la 
however  suriy  a  way,  when  he  intended  to  be 
absent  long.  Her  brothers  came  in  on  the  fenrik 
dly  after  he  was  gone,  having  been  at  the  &lr) 
and  the  news  they  had  heard  tliere,  was,  tbal 
Flecher  had  left  the  town,  havhig  quitted  bil 
employers  at  the  cotton  factory  at  Danietal  with* 
out  noUce.  She  was  not  sorry  to  hear  tJbJm,  bil 
a  vague  oneadnets  took  potSMslon  of  her  wtSmL 
'**Xhera  hat  been  a  horrid  nordnr  Ibte 
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town,*  said  one  of  the  boyf,  *  at  least  they  say  so, 
though  nobodf  has  been  found ;  however,  the 
police  are  looking  out,  ani  we  shall  s6od  have 
more  news  of  it.* 

^*  At  this  moment  the  curf$  b&nne  arriyei  to 
look  after  Gusuire ;  surprised  that  she  had  not, 
lor  several  evenings,  paid  h<^r  usual  visit. 

**  *  This  is  a  sad  business,'  said  she,  *  the  person 
mpposed  to  be  murdered  is  a  distant  oousn  of 
M .  le  Chirc ;  he  had  seen  him  at  tho  fair,  and  had 
received  a  letter  which  he  had  brought  from  le 
Vans  for  him ;  he  had  a  (|Ood  deal  of  money,  it 
was  said,  for  he  intended  to  make  large  pur- 
chases in  Rouennerie,andas  his  stall  of  jewellery 
was  very  attractive,  no  one  could  fail  to  remark, 
when  lor  two  days  he  no  longer  came  in  the 
morning  to  open  it.    It  was  not  known  where  he 
lodged  in  the  town,  but  people  getting  uneasy, 
the  police  began  to  inquire,  and  it  was  found  that 
he  had  slept  in  the  Rue  auz  Juifs  the  last  night 
be  was  seen ;  but  no  notice  had  bfeu  taken  as  to 
whether  he  left  in  the  momine,  for  the  house  was 
so  fnll  of  lodgers  and  in  such  a  bustle  that  no 
one  had  time  scarcely  to  think.    Certain  it  is 
that  he  has  not  re-appeared,  and  all  the  town 
thinks  he  has  been  murdered.' 

**  *  Perhaps  he  is  gone  away  with  Flecher,*  said 
Qiistaire*s  eldest  brother,  *  for  he  lived  in  the 
Roe  auz  Juife  too,  and  ho  has  run  off  no  one 
knows  where,  and  so  has  father  too  for  that 


'*  Excited  by  this  account,  Oustaire  set  out 
with  her  brothers  and  the  euri*$  bonne,  curious 
to  know  if  anything  new  had  been  discoverea,  as 
an  event  of  the  kind  was  too  unusual  not  to 
excite  great  interest.  They  soon  reached  the 
Pahus  de  Justice,  where  a  crowd  was  assembled, 
and  on  the  countenances  of  many  might  bo  ob- 
tirved  an  alarmed  expression  which  told  that 
some  new  feature  had  appeared  in  tho  case. 

**  *  The  body  of  poor  Marceau  the  jeweller  has 
been  found,*  said  a  person,  addressing  the  curfi 
honne^  *  in  the  well  of  the  old  convent  garden, 
tied  up  in  a  sack ;  it  is  thought  that  this  will  lead 
to  discovery,  for  the  sack  has  two  or  three  chest- 
nuts in  it^  and  has  a  round  hole  in  one  side  which 
has  been  sewn  up.* 

'*  *  Blessed  Mary  1*  excUimed  Gustaire,  with  a 
sodden  sUrt.  *  Why,  that  is  the  sack  my  father 
brought  home,  and  which  has  just  been  stolen 
from  me  I* 

**  This  excUmation  of  the  young  girl  excited 
instant  attention,  and  led,  in  fact,  to  the  discovery 
el  the  whole  affair.  She  was  obliged  to  appear 
in  evidence  to  prove  ihat  the  sack  had  belonged 
to  her  father,  which  the  was  able  to  do  without 
Acuity,  and  entirely  unsuspicious  that  she  was 
thus  casting  suspicion  upon  him.  It  was  found 
that  Ivan  Bray 0  and  Flecher  had  been  seen  in 
tonpany  with  Marceau,  who  appeared  intoxicated, 
'ind  that  he  had  entered  the  lodging  of  the  latter 
in  the  Rue  aux  Juifs ;  that  the  two  nad  left  early 
is  the  foUowmg  morning  without  the  jeweller, 
who  was  not  afterwards  seen.  As  Flecher  liad 
not  returned,  ihe  proprietor  of  the  tenement  he 
ooeupied  had  resolved  to  re-let  the  room ;  and  on 
the  visit  of  the  police,  a  search  was  made,  which 
telosed  the  marks  of  what  might  have  been  a 
ted&e  in  several  pieces  of  broken  furniture,  and 
« torn  curtain  in  the  receas  where  the  bed  stood^ 


but  the  police  only  picked  up  a  chesnnt  on  this 
floor.  They  searched  among  the  tangled  shnibt 
in  a  half-choked  bit  of  garden  to  which  from  the 
room  of  Fleoher  a  flight  of  stone  steps  led,  and 
there,  in  the  centre,  £und  an  old  dried-up  well, 
where  the  murdered  man*8  body  was  discovered 
in  the  sack. 

**  Of  course  the  suspicion  which  had  fallen  on 
the  two  absent  men  was  confirmed  by  Gustaire*s 
identification ;  and  tbe  vigilance  of  the  police, 
af^r  some  delay,  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
route  of  both  Flecher  and  Braye.  They  were 
taken  at  Saint  Male,  just  as  they  were  about  to 
embark  for  Califumia.  Flecher  confessed  to 
having  counselled  the  deed;  but  asserted  that 
the  murder  was  committed  by  Braye,  who  hav- 
ing premeditated  It,  had  brought  the  sack  from 
his  own  house ;  and  he  it  was  who  had  placed  the 
body  in  it  and  then  dragged  it  to  the  spot  whert 
it  was  found.  He  stated  that  they  had  mad^ 
Marceau  drink  to  excess,  and  that  Braye  liad 
strangled  him  when  in  a  state  of  insensibili^ ; 
that  they  had  robbed  him,  and  then  fled ;  that 
they  had  spent  a  great  part  of  their  booty,  and 
with  tho  remainder  had  intended  to  cross  the  seas 
in  search  of  gold ;  that  a  quarrel  had  delayed 
them,  and  thus  they  had  been  overtaken. 

**  It  is  enough/'  coutinued  Madame  Croumay, 
**  to  tell  you  that  both  met  their  deserved  fhte ; 
but,  poor  Gu8taire*s  evidence  having  gone  so  fkr 
to  condemn  her  worthless  father,  the  circumstance 

SreyeJ  on  her  mind  and  almost  destroyed  her. 
ly  the  kind  care  of  the  curi  and  his  good  h<nm$ 
she  recovered,  and  her  young  lover,  who  re- 
mained true  throughout,  did  not  object  to  take 
her  as  his  wife  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  hie 
family.  The  ewri^  however,  managed  it,  and  has 
always  continued  her  friend.  You  observed  her 
child— he  is  dumb  and  much  aflSicted,  and  it  Is 
to  be  hoped  will  bo  mercifully  taken  Arom  her. 
But  she  is  a  good  young  woman,  has  quite  re> 
covered  her  health,  her  husband  works  hard  and 
is  a  pattern  of  kindness  to  her,  and  we  really  saw 
no  reason  why  she  should  not  nurse  our  little 
Albert.** 

I  thanked  Madame  Goumay  for  her  story,  and 
ventured  to  inquire  the  exact  locality  of  the 
murder.  She  uiformed  me  that  most  of  the 
houses  fh  the  neighborhood  had  be^n  taken 
down. 

•*  You  may,  however,**  she  added, «« still  find 
the  spot,  oddly  enough,  in  the  back  part  of  the 
Hotel  des  Oarroes ;  the  late  proprietor  bought  the 
ground  and  built  quite  a  new  wing ;  he  laid  oat 
the  garden  and  put  a  fountain  over  the  welL 
For  a  time,  as  it  was  preUy,  nothing  was  said; 
but  the  servants  began  to  fancy  strange  things — 
noises  and  ghosts  and  such  nonsense — particularly 
in  a  certain  room,  which  they  insist  Is  part  dfthe 
original  building,  once  the  Convent,  against  the 
strong  walls  of  which  (too  strong  to  take  down,) 
many  of  the  old  houses  in  the  Rue  aux  Juifh  were 
erected  in  former  days.  There  Is  a  flight  of  stipt 
from  what  is  called  the  chapel,  but  it  if  to 
changed  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  tbi^tit 
positively  was  so,  except  that  there  H  tttf  a 
whidow  that  looks  like  k  I  believe  the  whole 
place,  garden,  fountain  and  ali,  is  left  now  to 
neglect,  at  no  one  would  care  to  inhabit  so  gloomy 
aroom.    The  proMot  mlstreM  of  the  hottf,  hdv* 
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•Ter,  U  capable  of  putlint  n  Btrunger  ihefo  m 
fiiir  time  wben  aba  la  over  lull,  and  I  think  4aid 
Biadamo  fiouruBj,  biighing,  *'  jou  are  lucky  to 
have  aecured  a  room  in  tb«  Trout  that  looks  into 

I  did  noi  ondecoWe  my  acqudintance,  nor  <Jid 
I  twj'  %  lyurJ  about  the  sir^ng^  vkiDti  1  liiid  sueii ; 
but,  ou  the  sauie  day,  art<?r  my  return  from  our 
walk,  I  removed  to  the  Hotel  de  Bordeaux  on 
tlie  Quai  de  Pari^  wUcrc  my  cheerful  FOE>m 
looked  on  the  auspttisiion  bridge,  andcommauded 
A  full  view  of  aU  tbc  shipping  on  the  Seioe, 


FLORENCE  MAY— A  LOTE  STORY. 


Tni  gqlJen  light  of  evening  dazxled  the  eyes  of 
&  young  irirl  "bo  s^^^  ^P^^^  *  ^^>'^^'  watching 
tfor  the  arrival  of  the  London  coach. 

It  waa  ttbtjut  a  hundred  mUos  from  IjOndon— 
no  matter  in  what  direction— at  the  bottom  of  a 
green  valley,  down  the  western  slope  of  which 
the  road  came  winding  here  and  there  concealed 
by  tt^ee.  A  wqll-beateo  path  led  to  a  village  ft 
few  field!  distiuitj  ciobowered  in  orchards,  rtnd 
teaniog*  as  it  were,  agdnat  the  inaisive  oaka  and 
elms  of  a  park,  that  abut  in  the  view  In  th^t 
direction.  The  square  Bteeple^towef  of  the  old 
olrnrch  scarcely  overtopped  tbia  buckgtouod  ol 

lenvei* 

Florence  May  waa  waiting  for  her  mother,  who 
bad  been  absent  dome  weekd  in  London,  and  who 
had  been  compelled  to  leave  her  all  alooe  in  tbrir 
humblft  cottage— all  alone,  unless  her  rectitude 
and  her  aenae  of  duty  may  be  counted  as  com- 

patjiona*  ^^  ,        «      « 

They  were  poor,  bcimbU  people,  Mrs  May 
waa  the  widow  of  a  country  curate,  who  had  died, 
Wvins  as  carale3  aomethnea  do,  not  a  flight  provi- 
sion far  his  family.  It  waa  like  a  Frovidencc,- 
HaTvng  fought  the  fight  of  life  nearly  out  on  £60 
or  £60  a  year,  some  dwtint  relation,  whom  they 
had  never  seen  and  scarcely  ever  heard  of,  put 
the  ciirito  in  hU  will  for  £lOOO.  This  iium,  in- 
veawsd,  wai  anOacicnt  to  support  both  mother  and 
dauchter  in  that  out  of  the  way  place. 

A  ktter  had  arrived,  when  Mr^i  May  had  been 
ft  Widow  for  three  vears,  requesting  he^  to  come 
vp  to  London  to  hear  of  **BOtnething  to  her 
»dvantiige."  Thia  was  vague  enough ;  but  abe 
reaoUedko  comply;  and  not  being  able  lo  afford 
the  espenac  of  a  double  journey,  had  Itift  her 
dau^^hter,  then  about  aeventeen,  UTider  the  guar^ 
dUn^liip  of  the  neighbotfl,  her  own  eharaeter,  and 
A  rrjother^a  praver. 

She  had  been  absent  more  than  a  ''^^_'Jj"" 
What  hiu  happened  in  the  peantime  f  Why 
doe*  Florence  wait  witti  more  than  the  irapa 
tiance  of  fllia\  affection— with  a  countenance  in 
which  flmiling  lipa  a^id  toarful  eyea  lei  1ft  of  a 
strufEle  betirceu  joy  and  aadneas?  She  i8 
trotibted  with  the  butdtin  of  her  tirat  aecrtt-a 
c*cm  *hich  ahe  nutaed  with  uneasy  debght,  and 
*hich  sh«*  i«  anxious  to  pour  Into  the  cara  of  her 
oclf  eonflJante— her  mother.  How  many  maid- 
eii/ot  «;vcui«eii  li-e  fttUl  in  tbia  dream  of  mno- 

***^  sua  had  aet  before  the  roll  of  wheels  came 
ioijndln«  down  the  valley;  and  when  thf  conch 
bcgiii  to  ieicciid,  nothing  coaldbe  dUtmgaiahed 


bat  the  lights  that  glanced  o«aai<ffli%U 
the  treefe.  The  time  aeemed  pt«d||poifl 
to  Fforence.  She  even  one*  iboiigbt  ^1 
fiintattical,  ghoaily  couch  man  waiilflfi»|tpl 
lorn  vehicle  to  and  fro  on  the  feSM  Mt  Vt  m 
her.  Totm?  people  in  her  «taie  at  mM  wi 
aniiitiiEiiti>  thn^^  «iid  spucc.  Uowv^vt  iiwi 
cornea,  the  Tall  jf  ho,  a  weeping  rvwtA  tUf 
comer — light  a  j^laneing— horwa  lowinf  I 
bcad^  and  atfamlng— a  pyrainid  of  W^ig?  v 
ing  to  and  fro.  **  That's  a  g^^p  viw« 
screamed,'^  said  a  man  to  the  Wliip  a*  I 
paaaed.  '*  Full  inaide  and  out  T  waa  tW  n 
and  on  went  the  Taliy-ho  along  tha  Uti't  li 
the  vaJlev. 

**  She  is  not  come,*'  munnored  Florence,  i 
waiting  In  vain  st-me  time,  to  see  if  tlte  c 
would  stop  lower  down  ;  but  it  pursued  i»  I 
orahle  course,  and  the  young  girl  telMra^ 
the  dim  path  to  bcr  cottage  on  the  outaki* 
the  village. 

That  waa  a  critical  period  In  her  life, 
aome  days  after  "her  mother^a  depftrture,  *kf 
spent  her  time  cither  at  her  needle,  or  ^\^ 
or  two  old  neighbora*  who  wearied  h«f  witb 
guaaip.  To  eflcape  from  the  aenseofniooe 
ahu  had  wandered  one  morning  into  the  §^ 
it  was  indeed  her  custom  from  lime  m  trt 
do;  at^d  there,  with  the  scent  of  s*lld-flo»<in 
new-mown  hay  around,  ahe  allowed  Hef  mt 
be  ruffled  by  Ihoac  thoughta  and  feellnp ' 
at  that  age  breathe  upon  ua  from  J  kttoi 
what  region— eptifkling  and  innocent  fdti 
that  scarcely  typify  the  billowy  agiialion  «1 
cceding  years* 

AcroB*  the  meiidowa  that  OCcapy  the  li 
portion  of  tlmt  valley,  meanders  a  stream* 
which  the  willow  a  hung  their  w  hip-UK  c  hm 
and  slender  leaves.  Near  its  margia,  f'f 
used  often  to  sit  with  her  work  ;  flrtt  ^ 
attending  to,  then  dropping  occasio0»&rj 
lap,  that  she  might  watch  the  lUde  fim 
fllttL^d  like  abadowa  to  an^l  fro  in  tht  ^ 
current  \  then  utterly  forgotten  aa  *h«  li 
went  waiting  down  the  aiream  of  the  Intuw 
widened  as  they  went,  and  fiowed  al  h<sr  i 
ftcious  will^  through  scenes  aiore  mag^cw 
thoae  of  tairy-Jnrd,  The  schoolnun  h«s  * 
for  the  plat^o  of  Farad  is  e^did  they  peep  ; 
young  heart  that  ia  waUing,  without  iUO»i 
to  love  ? 

It  waa  during  her  first  walk  etnce  hsrttf 
absence,  that  a  stranger  caroe  slowkdtf' 
oppodte  bank  of  the  stream  ;  fcnd  »«fl 
lovely  young  girl  entranced  in  a  reverit,  | 
to  gi^  on  her,  Eia  glance  at  first  wia« 
critical,  like  that  of  a  man  who  ha*  Uoddfli 
lands,  and  baa  seen  more  auch  rial  mis  IM 
unaer  trees  in  lonely  pUc*»s — Tiiioni  thilj 
n eared  and  ^ra^ped  at,  hardens  1  ifiW  i 
vulgar  and  bucolic*  In  a  Httls  that,  a'* 
the  brow  of  tbia  stranger  nnbeat,  ana  Mi 
curied;  and  there  came  a  wrangt  few 
heart,  that  what  he  S.irW  of  grac*  »rni 
heneath  that  archway  of  wtUow  bonjtK 
mere  optical  Uluaioii — a  phnntJiSTn  paiiit*d 
eihulitioris  of  the  meadow  by  ihi-  *an'#  ha 
There  U  a  certain  pride  in  dtIapp^J^nted  tJ 
which  makes  them  bcHeva  ihftt  »li  thi  l^ 
of  the  ember  wodd  k  ot  iltflf  owu  "^ 
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if  we  eottld  iaa^iBe  more  perfect  ihtnge  than 
QoA  hut  ioMgivd  end  Ihrown  oo  hit  cuLttm 
oftlitfiimverse. 

Tbe  mao  was  ef  tiM  eouUi  bj  tmTela,  if  not  bj 
liifth,  mJ  siuUered  some  **Sanu  Veigliieei" 
iBor«  io  surprise  then  devetioa.  Ha  did  net 
aiove  or  spenk  to  lUtreot  the  youai;  girls  etten- 
ties,  but  waited  aoti)  ber  eyes  which  he  saw  were 
lestieos,  should  chance  to  &II  upon  him.  Her 
start  ol  alarm,  when  she  Ihund  herself  to  he  not 
aleoe,  was  repivssed  b  j  the  gimre  pottteaess  of  his 

<|0W. 

*'  Tovng  \tiAj7*  be  said,  in  a  low  miMioal  voice 
when  he  had  leaped  the  stream  and  sleod  by  her 
fi4e,  **  I  am  on  my  way  to  MelTyn  Pait.  Per- 
haps I  my  learn  from  yon  in  what  direction  to 


Was  this  sfeetsd  fear  a  eennjog  < 
laUiig  her  name  withoet  seeming  to  i 


^  Tb*  rottf  ot  the  numsion  she  ts  above  the 
trees**  replied  sh%  rising  and  stnUehlng  out  her 
pretty  hand. 

*^  i  might  hare  guessed  so,"  laid  the  stranger, 
whsse  aceeiH  was  but  stlghtly  loraign ;  and  this 
is  hat  a  bad  eicuse  €ut  speaking  to  you*  It  is 
Aorelraoh  to  spy,  that  I  was  snrprised  atseeiog 
m  mach  beaaty  and  grace  buried  in  this  seqnes 
tsfed  f allef)  and  conld  not  pass  on  withMont  learn- 
ingwho  yoe  suiy  be." 

Vlatlery  fliea  to  the  heiwt  as  swiftly  s«  elec- 
tricity along  the  wire.  The  maiden  bhifihed,  and 
drew  off  bat  slightly.  **  Florence  Kay,*'  mid  the, 
'^ts  known  to  the  whole  yalley,  and  will  not  be 
«Mde  sport  ef  nor  molested  withont  finding  de- 

defiee  for 
seenMng  to  answer  an 
anaathorised  qnestionf 

**CDiid,'*  repUed  liie  stranger,  .who  perhaps 
teok  this  view  of  the  mister,  for  he  smiled, 
theagh  kindly,  ^  you  may  connt  on  me  u  one  ef 
the  defenders.  For  the  present,  let  m^  thank 
yoa,  and  say  fiirewell." 

With  these  words,  and  a  somewhat  formal  bow, 
he  taroed  and  went  across  the  fields,  leaving 
fflsrsaoe  bewildered  almost  breathieaa,  irith 
surprise  aed  enoitement  and,  to  oonfeas  the 
truth,  not  a  liMic  piqued,  that  her  ruse,  if  rose  it 
wm,  had  brought  the  dialogue  to  so  abrupt  a 
termiimtion.  She  had  no  wish  to  parley  with 
stiaagers.  Her  niother  Imd  expressly  warned  her 
net  to  do  so.  What  a  lamous  opportunity  thro  wn 
away  to  exhibit  the  rigidness  of  her  sense  of 
duty  I  Iirdeed,  there  had  been  so  httle  merit  on 
her  part,  that  the  etranger,  if  he  had  rightly  rea< 
her  countenance,  might  pretend  that  t^  forbear^ 
anoe  had  been  all  oa  his  eide.  Of  oourse,  shf 
would  have  gained  the  victory  in  the  end ;  but 
how  much  more  dramatie  if  her  prudenee  had 
kesa  pot  to  a  severer  ttat  1 

fbese  were  not  exactly  her  thoughts,  but  the 
tensfauien  of  them.  She  followed  the  retiring 
figure  of  the  8tnmger»  as  he  kept  by  the  path 
mag  the  willows;  and  slightly  bit  her  lip.— 
fken  suddenly^  ss  If  remembering  that  the 
iisgleneas  of  mind  which  her  attitude  expressed 
«as  more  beautiful  Ihkan  becoming— what  an 
«dk»na  enpbonism  Is  that  word  for  heartless 
uethig— she  turned  with  something  like  a  flout, 
ttd  sat  down  afain,  with  her  face  averted  from 
dM  now  distant  stranger —averted  udy  a  moment 
ftr  soen  her  attatade  urooW  have  reminded  a 


sculptor  of  that  exquisite  group  in  which  the  gM 
turns  to  bill  the  dove  that  has  fluttered  down  on 
her  shoulder. 

Now,  take  It  aa  an  article  of  kith  that  Florence 
had  **  fallen  in  love,**  as  the  saying  is,  with  that 
tall  handsome  etranger  with  the  black  eyes  and 
sun-painted  complexioa.  We  would  have  you 
more  careful  m  the  constraoUon  ol  your  credo 
than  that.  But,  at  any  rate,  an  impression  had 
been  produced ;  this  was  to  bd  expected.  When 
a 'man  falls  Into  the  water,  he  may  not  b€L 
drowned,  but  is  sire  to  be  wet.  Florence  had 
never  seen  any  members  ef  that  category  of 
**  lovable  persons,"  which  k  of  so  little  poliiieil 
and  so  much  mtcuS  importance,  excof^  two  or 
three sfxfoot fiumers, and  the Kev.  Mii  Simmer, 
their  p^Je-ftmed,  sandv  whiskered  young  bachelor 
vicar  of  fifty.  Should  we  be  astpnisied,  then, 
that  after  her  first  agitation  had  subeiPed,  there 
remained  something  n^ore  than  memory  of  the 
compliment  which  bad  lallen  from  the  lips  and 
been  raUfied  by  the  eyes  of  that  diatingnished* 
loohing  stranger  f 

Need  it  be  said,  moreover,  that  whilst  she  re* 
mained  by  the  margin  of  the  stream,  and  during 
her  sanntering  walk  home,  and  all  the  evening 
abo  thougnt  of  little  else  save  this  very  simple 
meeting.  As  to  her  dreama,  we  shall  not  inquire 
into  them ;  bat  the  moonbeams  tell  us  that  they 
shone  all  night  between  the  ivy-leaves  upon  a 
smile  aa  sweet  and  self  satisfied  as  ever  lived  on 
the  lips  of  a  maiden  en  her  wedding-ere. 

Next  day,  it  was  rumoured  hi  the  vilkge  that 
a  foreign  pamter  had  come  to  occupy  one  of  the 
wings  of  Melvyn  House,  by  permission  of  the 
family,  which  had  remained  many  years  abroad. 
His  name  was  simple  Angelo ;  and  a  mighty  fine 
gentleman  he  was.  One  could  not  guess,  to  look 
at  him,  that  he  had  ever  lived  on  frogs;  or  was 
"obligated  to  hexprcss  hisself  in  a  barbarous 
fingo,"as  the  hmdhidy  of  the  Jolly  Boys*  Inn 
phrased  it. 

Florence  was  proad  to  say  easrally,  to  some 
old  spectacled  laiy— who  observed  ^*  indeed  she 
never,"  and  told  her  neighbor  that  '*  Miss  May 
seemed  very  forward"— that  she  had  held  a 
minute's  conversation  with  this  said  painter. — 
We  take  this  as  a  proof  that  she  was  only  daz- 
xled  by  *him;  and  that  she  has  not  realJy 
experienced  one  pang  of  love.  So  muah  the 
bettec.  We  must  not  bestow  the  cmly  treasures 
of  our  hearts  on  t*)e  first  interesting  person  we 
may  happen  to  meet  under  a  wiUow  hedges 

And  yet  there  ^e  is  at  her  place  again,  think* 
ing  ot  yesterday's  meeting;  at  d— by  the  bow  of 
£ro8!— 4here  is  he,  too,  wandering  aooidentally 
in  the  same  direction  with  his  sketch-book  under 
his  arm.  We  had  no  business  to  be  eaves-drop- 
ping ;  but  **  concealed  fiudt  is  half  pardoned."— 
We  were  Invisible,  and  heard  every  word  they 
said.  ,  It  should  aU  be  set  down  here,  but  it  was 
dreadful  nonsense,  at  least  what  he  said ;  for  slie 
partly  in  coquetiy  perhaps,  and  partly  in  pride 
and  prudence.  Intrenched  herself  behind  the 
ramparts  of  her  maiden  modesty,  and  answered 
only — by  listening. 

The  young  man  was  in  a  state  of  temporary 
insanity ;  at  least,  if  one  might  believe  his  words. 
Lke  all  lovois,  he  professed  to  have  skill  in 
physiognomy.    9e  asked  w>  information  abaut 
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Florence,  did  not  eare  who  she  was  or  where  ihe 
eune  from  ;  all  be  wanted  to  know  was;  whether 
ihe  was  free.  He  spoke  eloquently  and  with 
•nffleient  respect.  The  jonng  girl  more  than 
•Doe  felt  her  heart  melt;  and  it  was  a  great 
•xertion  for  her  at  length  to  reply,  that  her 
mother  was  awaj,  and  that  she  could  not  listen 
to  another  word  without  her  knowledge  and  sano- 
tkm. 

She  did  listen,  b^weTer,  for  he  went  on  talk- 
ing interminablj.  Acconfins  to  his  acoonnt,  he 
was  an  ariist  who  had  sta£ed  roanj  jears  at 
Borne ;  but  he  did  not  say  whether  he  was  of 
Bnglish  origin  or  not,  and,  <^  course,  Florence 
oould  not  ask  the  question.  This  would  haye 
been  to  avow  a  stronger  interest  in  him  than 
oonsisied  with  her  Tiews.  We  should  have  liked 
her  better,  perhaps,  had  she  been  more  frank 
and  artless.  Tet,  aher  all,  her  conduct  was  not 
at  this  time  an  image  of  her  character,  but  arose 
from  a  struggle  between  her  own  simplicitj  and 
her  recollection  of  her  mother*s  warnings. 

It  is  needless  to  say  ihat,  after  many  hesiiatiocis 
•he  now  iuTariably  went  e?ery  day  to  her  accus- 
tomed seat  This  might  be  interpreted  Into 
giTing  a  rendesToua  ;  but  she  had  a  presorlptire 
right  to  the  place,  and  why  should  she  be  driven 
from  It  by  an  intrusife,  impertinent  stmnger  f — 
Impenlnentt  Nay,  not  so;  nothing  could  be 
■lure  resenred  and  respectful  then  his  demeanor; 
and  if  he  was  really  in  earnest,  and  if  he  turned 
oat  to  be  a  respectable  man,  why— perhaps  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  duty  in  her  not  to  repulse  his 
adTancesL  Matrimony  was  indted,  thev  had 
(•id  her,  an  awful  tesponslbirity ;  but  i^  by  un- 
dergoing it,  she  could  raise  lier  mother  to  a  more 
oooSfortible  polition,  would  it  not  be  her  duty  to 
make  the  sacrifice  f 

Matters  went  on  b  this  way  for  scTeral  daya, 
and  Florence  began  to  wait.impatientl?  for  the 
arrifal  of  her  mother,  to  whom  she  might  reUte 
lUl  that  had  passed.    Angelo  accustomed,  per- 
hmps,  to  teore  easy  conquests,  was  irriuted  by 
her  cold  caution,  not  knowing  that  her*s  was  the 
hypocrisy  of  duty.    He  once  CTen  went  so  far  as 
to  say,  that  he  bUmed  himself  for  wasting  time 
with  a  calculating  Tillage  coquette,  and,  rising, 
departed  with  a  formal  salute.    Florence's  bosom 
heuTed  with  emotion,  tears  started  to  her  eye 
her  ^ps  trembled,  and  she  was  on  the  point  of 
perilling  all  her  prospects  by  calling  him  back. 
But  by  a  prodigious  effort  of  will,  she  restrained 
herseli^  and  kept  her  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  the 
ground  until  the  sound  of  hli  steps  had  died 
%way. 

"*  No/ said  she  ri^g,  **  I  am  not  to  be  so  lightly 
.    won.    These  days  have  giren  me  experience. — 
He  is  certainly  oaptiTating  in  manners,  but  some- 
times I  thhik  that  one  moment  of  weakness  on 

my  part** And  she  thought  of  the  fitte  of 

Lucy  Lightfoot,  who  had  been  lef^  to  wear  the 
willow,  alter  saying  **  Yes**  too  soon. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  letter  came  annoondng  her 
motlier*8  arrival  for  that  Tcry  day ;  and  it  was  in 
the  excitement  that  followed  this  little  misunder- 
standing tha.  she  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the 
ooach.  She  wanted  an  adviser  sadly.  Should 
she,  after  what  had  passed,  return  next  day  to 
the  meadow,  or  should  she  remain  at  home  in 
mehincholy  loneUnessf    The  question  was  more 


important  than  even  she  Imagined ;  for  wo  vtt 
not  undertake  to  say,  despite  Mr.  Angeled  loftf 
sentiments,  that  his  faith  was  as  strong  a%  bo  pro- 
fessed.  Might  he  not  have  wishfd  to  test  the 
virtue  of  this  beautiful  girl,  whom  he  had  fenuid^ 
AS  it  were,  by  the  wayside  ?  Men  of  tbo  woilt 
are  not  averse  to  these  trials;  and  if  their  oafBr- 
tunate  victim  iall,  ihey  go  away  oo  the  voy»getf 
life,  leaving  her  to  repent  in  tears,  and  huggteg 
themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  hove  not  beeo 
«« taken  fai.**  They  forget  that  the  moot  forveot 
Ohristian  does  not  venture  to  ask  for  ou-englh  to 
resist  temptation,  but  only  to  keep  from  It ;  o^ 
that  every  one  of  us  perhaps  would  be  cougbt,  if 
the  SvU  Angler  knew  what  bait  to  pot  oo  Ui 
hook. 

Florence  had  just  placed  her  hand  ob  the  Ian 
of  the  door,  when  she  ssw  a  figore  come  oat 
from  a  deep  iftass  of  shadow  dose  by,  aod  aeitly 
approach  her.  It  was  Angelo.  She  acroomed  bal 
so  slightly  that  even  he  scarcely  heoM.  ^  Do  net 
beaUrmed,  Miss  May,**  he  said;  "Icwne  ken 
to  meet  you  as  you  entered.  I  could  oot  have 
slept  to-night  without  askiag  your  forgiveaea 
for  the  rude  manner  hi  which  I  left  you,  and  lir 
my  unauthorised  accusationa.  Do  aay  that  jm 
are  no  longer  angry.**  ' 

•«  Of  course— of  course.;  I  have  »o  right  to  be 
angry.  But,  for  Heaven*s  sake,  wr,  retire;  I 
man  not  be  seen  by  the  neighbors  tattuog  loa 
atranger  at  this  hour.** 

••There  to  no  one  In  the  street,  aod  I  wB 
not  detain  you  but  a  minute.  Cannot  you  ftsA 
in  your  heart  to  give  nie  one  word  o4  hope,  sue 
look  of  encouragement?  I  am  bewildorod,  msd- 
cened  by  your  coW  indlfTerenee.** 

••  You  have  no  right,  Mr.  Angelo,  to  eiB  ms 
odd  or  mdifferent ;  1  have  blamed  mysdf  far  ■! 
too  great  simpUdty.  My  mother  wiU  bo  bai*  l^ 
morrow ;  I  will  tdl  her  what  has  happened;  aai 

—and But  I  must  go  in." 

••This  gives  me  hope,**  cried  ho;  **Ia*iO 
more.    Florence— dear  Florence  I** 

He  took  her  hand,  and  kissed  It  over  and  eter 
agito,  although  the  tOmoet  struggled  to  get  » 
away.  The  strong  passion  of  that  >»»  f««>>^ 
to  pass  through  her  like  an  electrte  shock;  sad 
wonderful  emotions  came  trooping  to  her  heait 
Suddenly,  however,  she  broke  awoy,  mm,  as* 
fearing  her  own  weakness,  glided  into  the  koisj 
without  a  word,  and  k)cked,  and  bdied,  sad 
barred  the  door  in  a  manner  so  desperatdy  rwr- 
gctic,  that  even  Angefo,  who  stood  fooMshly « 

the  outside,  oouM  not  help  smihDg.  ^ 

••She  will  come  to  the  meadow  to-monoe, 
said  he,  rather  contemptuously,  as  if  sarpriMd 
aud  annoyed  at  his  own  auccess  that  evenmg. 

But  Florence  did  not  come  Witli  the  intuitive 
percepUon  with  which  modesty  supplies  wooss, 
she  felt  that  the  stranger  had  pu^hod  h»  expen- 
menta  on  her  character  too  far.  The  foUoviag 
day  was  spent  at  home  io  indignant  seU^-exaiaioa' 
tion.  What  bad  aho  done  to  provoke  tW 
freedom,  and  authorise  what  seemed  somethms 
like  insult  T  Condous  of  innocence,  she  proudly 
answered :  •'  Nothing.**  Bu^  ah  I  Florence,  ww 
not  thoae  tadt  rendeivous  a  tault? 

Mrs.  May  arrived  in  the  eveniLg  with  a  whoU 
budget  of  news  and  compkiota.  Small  was  the 
mercy  by  her  Touohsafed  to  the  modem  Babjtea: 
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of  ihioFM  wu  nothing  to  it.  Tho  **  loine- 
lo  hor  adfantage  **  wmi  a  proposal  to  invent 
iOnej  in  a  concern  that  would  return  fifty 
ionU  She  had  ezpreased  herself  **mach 
4  **  to  her  correspondent ;  adding,  howerer, 
'  tome  people  vould  consider  him  a  swindler, 
1  she  supposed  he  war.  Perhaps  be  would 
i  to  paj  the  ezpense  he  had  put  her  to.  Of 
s.  Dishonest  persons  were  never  inelined 
17.  She  wished  him  good-morning,  and 
1  ho  would  repent  before  he  arrived  at 
ly  Bay.**  Having  detailed  these  and  many 
brave  things  which  she  recollected  to  have 
{ood  Mrs.  M av  began  to  pay  attention  to 
la,  aod  allowed  Florence  to  relate  all  that 
id  said,  done,  thought,  and  felt  during  the 
>f  her  niother*a  absence, 
liess  me  1**  exclaimed  Mrs.  May  at  length, 
g  dowQ  her  tea-cup,  **  I  do  not  wonder  the 
I  looks  rather  untidy.  Too  have  been  doing 
Dg  else  but  making  love  ever  since  my  back 
tamed.  Theresa  proper  conduct  for  a 
fnian*s  danghter  !** 

trence  expressed  her  regret  as  well  as  she 
^  and  io  trying  to  excuse  herself,  was  com- 
1  to  dilate  considerably  on  the  fine  qualities 
[r.  Angelo.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  sbe 
rsflsed  all  allusion  to  the  last  interview. 
WeU^  child,**  quoth  Mrs.  May,  after  listening 
rhat  by  degrees  warmed  into  a  glowing 
gyric — **  I  think  this  is  all  nonsense ;  but 
know  I  have  always  promised  never  to 
fere  with  any  sincere  attachment  you  may 
.  Are  you  quite  sore  this  eeutleman  is  not 
ly  making  a  pastime  of  vou  r* 
erenco  tamed  away  her  head,  and  her 
ler  went  on.  '*  I  ahall  make  some  inquiries 
kis  position  and  prospects,  and  character  ol 
le.  If  all  torn  out  to  be  satisfiictorT — we 
f  Mf ;  but  I  confess  to  having  a  pr^udice 
Mt  foreignefs* 

was  no  easy  matter  for  Mrs.  May  toV«in  the 
taaiion  she  required.  The  whole  vilUge.  it 
B<ii  was  up  in  arms  about  the  young  stranger 

liad  arrived  at  Melvyn  Park,  and  who,  as 
y  one  knew,  had  long  ago  been  betrothed  to 
I  Florence ;  but  nobody  could  say  one  word 
be  subject  that  was  not  surmise.    Poor  Mrs. 

wad  highly  indignant  when  she  learned  that 
hose  visit«  to  the  meadows  had  been  watched 

commented  on  by  every  gossip,  that  is  to 

every  woman  in  the  place,  and  returned 
Mio  scold  her  daughter,  and  pronouoce  tbe 
itwy  unfiithoraable. 

'  To«  mast,**  said  she,  **  forget  this  person, 
i  evidendy  has  no  serious  intentions.** 
'  I  will  try,**  repKed  her  daughter  with  an  arch 
^;*' but  there  he  is  coming  down  the  street 
rar4s  our  bouse.** 

nis  iiranger  had  heard  of  Mrs.  May*s  return, 
i  n»  hastening  to  beg  p^rmbdon  to  renew 
)  bHerviews,  the  interraption  of  which  had 
Sht  biin  how  deeply  he  was  moved.  The 
«r  lady  received  him  with  formal  politeness, 

»  dittini^nished  for<:ig  ;er,  while  Florence 
■iearored  to  keep  her  eyes  to  the  ground.  Mr. 
igelo  found  it  necessary  to  break  the  lee  by 
dtfing,  Uiat  he  was  no  Italian,  but  an  English- 
tt  by  origin  though  not  by  birth. 
**  M;  cams,"  he  said,  *'  U  Aaj^olo  Mel  vjn,  and 


I  am  now  tbe  owner  of  MelTyn  Park.  8orrowl«l 
circumstances,  yon  will  perhaps  have  heard  by 
tradition,  induced  my  fatiier  to  go  abroad  rnaof 
years  ago.  When  I  became  the  head  of  tat 
family,  I  natarally  felt  a  derire  to  beoold  the 
mansion  of  my  ancertirs,  which  was  not  invested 
to  me  personally  without  meUuicholy  associations 
It  was  my  fancy  to  explore  the  neighborhood 
without  making  myself  known.  I  met  yoer 
daughter ;  and— may  1  hope  that  she  has  related 
to  you  all  I  have  ventored  to  say  of  my  feelinfli 
towards  her  f* 

This  exphmaUon*'made  aH  things  stralghl,* 
as  Mrs.  May  afterwards  said.  Angelo  nlghl 
have  told  a  good  deal  more ;  for  example,  that 
his  hrart  was  only  just  recovering  from  the  oaia 
of  a  bitter  disappointment,  when  the  lovely  form 
of  Florence  appeared  to  console  and  indemniQ^ 
him.  But  few  words  In  these  natters  wf% 
wisdom ;  and  there  is  always  time  to  be  com 
fidential.  Within  a  month  from  that  periodt 
every  one  had  heard  that  Mr.  Angelo  Melvyn  was 
about  to  be  married  to  Miss  Florence  May,  with 
whom  those  who  had  learned  their  geooraph^ 
and  were  not  conversant  with  the  facts,  insisted 
he  had  fallen  in  love  In  Tuscany.  *'In  those 
southern  climes,**  said  Miss  Wiggins  to  Miis 
His^ns,  **  it  is  the  custom  for  cities  to  stand 
god&thers  to  children.**  The  wedding  Cook  pisos 
in  due  season ;  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  H 
turned  out  a  happy  one,  for  the  last  news  ve 
have  heard  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvyn  was,  thsl 
they  have  bejsn  seen  walking  along  the  meadows 
near  the  willow-stream,  whilst  two  brigbi-^ed 
children— one  named  Angelo,  and  the  othst 
Florence — were  ranning  to  anjp  fro,  gatherins 
daisies  and  butter-caps,  to  make  wreaths  SM 
iiossgsys  wiihaL 


ExTtnii  PaaAinrRsorT. — A  Teetotiner  luw 
Btaned  in  a  whaler  with  the  philanthropic  ol^ssl 
of  seeing  whether  he  cannot  convert  the  Boitl^^ 
nose  whales  to  temperance,  and  bdaoe  them  Is 
tam  away  from  the  Bottle. 

A  Thixo  Nitir  Sum.— a  man  does  notgrlero 
so  much  over  the  loss  of  his  hair.  He  will  even 
dispense  with  the  services  of  a  wig,  hot  yo«  neret 
saw  a  woman  yet  appear  lu  society  with  a  baU 
head!!! 

Odtsidi  Philosopht.— a  good  name -for  a 
brilliant  superficial  Philosopher— one  who  merely 
touches  on  the  sarfiice  of  things — would  be  '*  Rleo- 
tio-Plato.** 

DsLiCACT  Ain>  Riyiimnnrr.— At  tbe  MiiMi 
Sobbyn*s  Select  Eatablishment  for  yeoog  Uidim^ 
tuition  is  provided  in  arithmetio  in  all  its  branches 
—except  vulgar  fractions. 

A  BooTLiss  JoKB. — ^The  ready-made  shoo^ 
shops  only  keep  one  size,  for  esch  shoe  is  a  foot 
long. 

HisfTS  OS  Tacrtiiio. — A  steam  yacht  will  W 
found  more  economical  to  keep  than  any  othe^ 
as  it  admits  of  the  screw  principle. 

Advice  to  farmem.  Feed  your  poultry  wel^ 
and  you  will  insure  full  crops. 

Eirtbenware  at  sea.    In   the  stormy 
every  vessel  is  a  pitcher.  ^ 
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LINES    ON    THE    LOST. 

Strftio,  strain,  the  eager  eye, 

To  OeeaB*6  western  verge,  vhich  bounds  tbe 

«igfat 
fVom  sess,  far  spread,  where  daf  with  sOeoi 

night 

S^oins  eternity. 

In  vain;  no  sail  appears, 
Bearing  on  gladsome  wing  the  long-lost  brara 
T9  love*8fond  gase;  His  b<Q4  some  rentieasWaTe 
Which  there  its  white  cresi  rears. 

While  in  Ihe  long  left  home, 
The  mother,  wife,  and  children  anxiotis  wait. 
Oft  so  othe  tbe  fireside  chair,  oit  stir  the  grate, 
Jb  A*  at  last  were  eome. 

Not  Winter  marked  that  crew 
Of  Britons  bold  brave  his  resistless  reign, 
i^nd  from  his  throne  he  summoned  all  his  trtun ; 
Bach  forth  his  weapon  drew. 

Preparedi  he  bade  them  stand, 
Unbar  tli«  gates  of  Night,  and  to  the  hafl 
Where  cold  eternal  kills,  lead  one  and  aH 
That  doomed  yet  dauntless  band. 

Doomed,  but  without  decay. 

They  pass  through  Death,  yet  never  reach  the 

tomb. 
Imperishably  fixed,  they  wait  the  doom 

Of  their  still  UMHie  olay. 

The  seasons  come  and  go ; 

Liko  £gypt*fl  kings  embalmed,  they*re  resting 

•  there, 
Each  in  His  ice-hewn  sepulchre. 
And  pyramid  of  snow. 

Tet  Ocean  tolls  their  knell, 
HVdm  shore  to  shore  the  solemn  pee!  ascends. 
And  with  its  voice  of  many  waters  blends 
Theb  dirge  funereal. 

And  the  winds  wait  for  them, 
JPor  many  a  breeze  which  loves  the  seamen  brave, 
By  shelly  beach,  or  in  its  ohoir-like  oave, 
Now  sings  their  reqtxiem. 

flrar  secret  of  thdr  fate 

Shldl,  when  the  sea  gives  up  its  dead,  be  shewn, 
And  Ood  for  judgment  by  his  great  White  ThrOne 
The  world  shall  congregate. 


Love  is  the  firit  influence  by  which  the  sonl  is 
raised  to  a  higher  Hfo. 

Jealousy  is  the  greatest  of  mSsfortaneiS,  and 
excites  the  least  pity. 


HOW  DOCTOR  BOWLES  KEBP&  U 
BAOUGHAM. 

I HAVB  no  doobt  fhat  people  verj  often  i 
exactly  the  reverse  of  what  nature  nei 
them  for,  and  that  many  a  Chancellor  of  I 
Exchequer  would  have  juggled  with  koii 
and  collected  a  mild,  but  hard-earned  cc 
petence  by  the  bakncingpf  donkeys  k 
and  pewter-plaies,  while  many  an  kiaw 
aax)ba4  would  hvre  ahone  with  grace  as  *" 
firat  dancer  of  his  ikne,"  only  drewnslM 
wiHed  it  otlierwise.  1  am  no  lest  certsdn  t 
oertaiR  of  our  ycmt^  prepare  ^emsehss 
the  profeasien  wbieh  is  to  give  tbe  stamp  i 
character  to  their  whole  future  lives,  by  de 
everything  that  is  out  of  character  therev 
and  by,  in  short,  labouring  to  pro^  t 
nature  never  intended  them  to  do  anyUi 
serious  or  useful  to  themselves  or  other  peo 

0  ye,  whose  arms  and  legs  are  goin^  to 
cut  off  to  stay  the  progress  of  some  malign 
yet  gradual  and  treaoherouft  mortificst 
0  ye  stilHnore  unhapfiy  mortals,  who  **li 
tierves,'^  and  who  are  living  a  Itfe  of  ttt] 
galvanic  bands  and  camphor  mixture,  wbc 
condemned  to  early,  mornings  of  shower  t 
and  IHction,  and  who  faint  at  the  thengh 
a  ^*  bloater  "  for  supper,  little  do  ye  know  1 
young  Doctor  Bowles,  who  now  driw 
flourishing  practice  and  a  Brougham,  li 
think  ye  how  he  lived  when  he  was  grsdu 
— ay,  very  gradually, — acquiring  the  r 
ments  of  the  knowledge  which  now  ties 
the  handle  of  your  door,  and  condemns 
to  homcBopathic  cocoa  and  arrow-root  I 

Let  us  chat  over  a  few  of  the  praotioa 
these  building  sons  of  ^sculafMUS^  aa  we  1 
thett  in  lai^  towns,  and  lei  us  wonder  I 
they  sober  into  the  steady  practKionerai  i 
whom  we  ean  trust  the  IMfe  of  a  wife  or  d 
who  are  so  often  tbe  go-betweens  of  life 
deaih. 

The  medical  student,  perhaps,  has  Just 
a  second-rate  school  (of  course,  we  are 
speaking  of  graduates  in  medicine  who  fa 
gone  through  a  regular  university  care 
and  have  imbibed  as  much  of  OoBiar^i  G 
mentariea  and  as  little  of  Xenophan  as  b 
usually  do.  His  Greek  is  de<^dedly  not 
the  quality  requisite  for  the  perusal  of  J91^ 
orateB,  and  we  fear  that  even  CUniswiilreoi 
a  severe  ''grind.'^  He  writes  a  goodki 
has  not  a  partienlar  passion  fbr  reading, 
is  of  generally  precocious  habits,  and  son 
on  the  sly. 

A  year  or  two  passes  on.  Papa  and  maa 
are  dreadfully  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  fa 
for  money  does  not  abound  in  the  Bo« 
family,  and  daughters  da 

It  is  an  anxious  period.  Mr.  '*  Jem "  1 
drum  (for  such  is  his  familiar  99ubrifuti, 
we  believe  it  will  stick  lo  him  through  1 
if  he  ^auld  survive  tbe  pnblicatioB  of  < 
paper,)  is  just  of  that  age  when*  lailsd  i 
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HOW  DOCTOR  B0WU£r  SBSPST  E18  BROUGHAM. 


tTflortofrt  beeomee  a  part  of  hunum  nature, 
and  when  young  men  generally  commence 
mmrg^them«BlveH,  and  anunving  thair  parents 
t0  their  hearts*  content  lie  has  imbibed  a 
strong  partiality  for  theatres,  which  his  indul 
gpnt  mamma  thinks  an  enormity,  and  then 
gives  him  the  money  to  go  with.  He  has 
beon  in  lore  six  timeSi  and  has  **  harrowed 
ibo  feelings"  of  a.  most  respectable  baker's 
^Kaug^ter  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  leaving 
Um  fee};i^  of  the  baker  and  bis  wife  in  a 
Amilarly  agricultural  condition.  Ho  is  an 
adept  at  conjuiing,  tricks  on  cards,  and  comic 
songs;  and  has  initiated  two  juvenile  brothers 
into  Mount  Tesuvia&es,  tflt  one  of  them  abso 
lately  cned,.  beeame  he  was  net  attos^ed  to 
exchange   some    ** Dutch  drops"  for  gun- 

g>wder.  Moreover,  he  talks  slang,  ana  his 
ther,  who  is  a  mild,  benevolent  sort  of  per- 
sonage, does  not  like  to  ask  him  what  he 
means,  for  fear  of  manifbstkig  his  own  defici- 


**  Jem  "  imut  go  awi^,  and  mtat  begin  to 
";^  for  lumsi^i:"  Soob  is  Mrs.  Bowles*  redeo- 
tion  as  she  rises  in  the  mornings  as  she  makes 
indefinite  dumplings  (quite  enough  to  account 
for  the  sTeeky,  fat  countenances  of  the  Bowie's 
fkMy,)  as  she  sips  that  one  ** suspicion"  of 
giVMUid^water,  and  as  she  composes  her^ 
Mft£  on  her  pillow.  Mr.  Bowles  is  rather  a 
.^iet' things-alone  sort  of  person.*'  He  never 
interfered  properly  in  anything  domestic,  and 
when  be  did,  it  was  almost  sure  to  prove  a 
Allure.  If  he  scolded  the  servants,  he  gene- 
rally made  choice  of  the  wrong  one,  and  let 
the  real  offender  escape.  If  he  inspected 
wwonntv,  he  generally  found  out  that  ftome- 
body  had  been  paid  three-halfpenee^rtbing 
less  than  their  due,  but  never  complained 
when  there  was  a  mvsterious  leg  of  mutton 
or  parcel  of  "Palmer's  patent,"  for  which  no 
one  could  account,  but  the  tradesman  wno 
letrodueed  it  into  his  bill.  Accordingly,  he 
dftd  net  give  himself  much  anxiety,  especially 
as  he  heard  that "  nothing  was  to  be  done 
without  money." 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  medical  profession 
Is  entirely  supported  by  maiden  "aunts." 
Ther  not  only  take  an  immense  deal  of 
medicine^  and  are  of  nervous  habits,  but  they 
eHen  help  the  young  practitioner  Ubemliy  at 
bis  outset  in  life.  Mr.  "  Jem "  Bowles  was 
destined  to  experience  the  truth  of  this  obser 
vation,  for  one  morning  there  came  a  very 
large  letter,  with  very  large  black  edges,  and 
m  rery  large  black  seal,  and  then  several 
fieople  went  to  and  ih>  in  and  from  jthe  direc* 
tion  of  Doctors*  Commons,  and  "  Jonf"  soon 
foand  himself  in  possession  of  something 
nore  than  £2,00Q. 

"  I  know  what  fll  tike  to,"  observed  he» 
Sflcr  a  lengthy  discussion  one  evening  on  his 
fotore  prospects,  "1*11  be  a  Sawbones.  It*s 
ieeh  fun." 

Hub  might  ha^e  1m«a  thought  a  somevdutt 


light  view  for  so  soiemn  a  profession,  but  the 
medical  views  of  Mr.  Bowles  junior  on  the 
subject,  had  been  ehiefly  derived  from  hai^ 
monic  meetings,  the  pit  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre 
and  similar  localities.  Hence  he  had  been, 
like  many  other  ydung  men,  taught  to  look 
rather  at  the  recreative  than  the  scientific  part 
of  the  profession. 

Behold  bin,  therefore,  ensconced  in  a  private 
lodging  near  Gower  street :  Bcrmondsey  was, 
fortunately^  in  his  opinion,  too  far  off  to  allow 
of  him  coming  home  with  any  comfort 

I  cannot  say  much  for  the  room.  The 
furniture  looks  as  if  the  proprit  tor  was  in  the 
habit  of  throwing  it  out  of  the  topmost 
window  and  fetching  it  up  again,  by  way  of 
warming  himself  a£er  the  manner  of  the 
immortal  "log"  in  Joe  Miller.  There  is  a 
faint  odour,  as  if  the  whole  room  had  been 
washing  itself  in  tobacco  juice,  but  some 
white  dust  upon  the  rather  greasy-looking 
table-cloth,  and  three  or  four  black  looking 
"short-clays"  point  to  another  solution  of 
the  diflBcully. 

There  has  evidently  been  a  party.  There  is 
the  bone  of  what  was  once  a  piece  of  bee^ . 
and  there  are  oyster-shells  enough  for  a  poor 
neighbourhood,  or  to  serve  as  stock  in  trade 
for  that  day  which  is  em))hatically  marked  as 
to  be  "  remembered  "  in  the  street-calendar. 
There  is  a  window  broken,  and  there  are 
indications  of  three  chah*s  havine  been  turned 
into  an  extemporaneous  bedstead.  And  if  we 
open  that  wainscot-door,  we  shaff  find  that 
^s:u1apius,  ie,  Jem,  has  been  having  soda- 
water,  and  that  Jack  Bones  (who  "  passed  ** 
only  yesterday)  is  trying  vigorously  to  wash 
away  the  headache  consequent  on  celebrating 
that  event  But  sponge,  sponge,  sponge, — 
^'  all  great  Neptime*s  ocean  "  is  in  vain ;  and 
he  must  even  wait  till  it  has  punished  him  for 
a  proper  period. 

Jack  Bones  and  "  Jem "  live  in  the  same 
house,  and  cultivate  the  same  studies;  i.e, 
beer  at  various  hours^  from  eight  a.m.  to  six 
a.m.;  tobacco  ditto;  theatres,  oysters,  and 
other  matters,  varied  by  an  occasional  dip 
into  Gregory  and  Carpenter,  and  relieved  br 
a  visit  to  the  dissecting-room,  or  an  hottrs 
yawning  at  the  leotere.  Will  either  of  them 
practice  ?    Of  course  they  wiU. 

It  is  8U*prising  how  fast  a  yoking  maa 
may  live,  and  yet  pass  his  examination.  The 
fact  is  ereditable  to  the  foculty ;  and  it  is  ta 
toe  honour  of  the  authorities,  that  exaroina> 
tiona  are  being  made  for  more  strict  than 
hitherto^  and  that  better  feelings  are  difiusing 
them^lvea  among  the  students  themselves. 
When  Friar  Bacon  first,  in  fear  and  trembling 
(for  the  study  was  n  dangerous  and  a  forbiddea 
one)  ventured  to  dissect  the  human  frame^ 
how  different  must  have  been  his  feelings 
from  the  coarse  ribaldry,  the  irreverent  treat- 
ment which  the  "  stiff  un  "  (as  it  is  collaquiaUy 
designated   by   medical   studtnts)    of   oiar. 
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modern  hospital- rooms  fo  often  czperienceit! 
Can  any  respect  or  high  reeling  for  tho  living 
creature  result  from  so  barbarian  a  contempt 
for  the  lifeless  reuiains? 

But  we  are  fo'^getiiag  our  "  budding  ^scu- 
lapiu**." 

He  has  not  wasted  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Sooth  to  say,  the  luxuries  of  medical  students 
are  less  ex:>ensive  than  those  of  Alma  Mater, 
and  a  genuine  love  of  beer  begets  a  whole- 
some and  most  financially  beneAcial  dislike 
for  more  cx{>ensive  potations,  and  we  cannot 
accuse  the  same  gentleman  of  ultra  extrava- 
ganco  in  costume.  They  live  a  curious  life, 
alternating  between  quiet,  middle-class,  safe 
society,  and  the  very  ruck  of  London  or 
Sheffield  (as  the  case  may  be.) 

Mr.  Bowles  (for, .  omehow  or  other,  as  the 
final  examination  draws  nigh,  he  has  assumed 
an  appearant^e,  including  a  pair  of  spectacles, 
which  it  would  be  sheer  indecorum  to  associ 
ate  with  any  animal  bearing  the  90ubriqxut 
of  "Jem,**  Mr,  Bowles,  we  repeat,  hoM  been 
reading.  He  is  not  a  fool  by  nature,  rather 
the  reverse ;  but  whether  he  might  not  have 
been  a  sounder  scholar  and  a  sator  man  to 
trust  with  other  people's  lives,  had  he  hus- 
banded his  own  rather  better,  is  a  question 
for  his  own  conscience  to  decide. 
Tears,  and  years,  and  years  roll  on,  and  I  am 

passing  through-- Square,  not  a  thousand 

miles  from  Gower  street,  and  looking  very 
much  as^t  used  to  k>ok.  Old  ideas  oome 
across  mv  mind,  and  every  door  knocker 
teems  to  have  its  suggestion.  What  is  this  ? 
No.  It  cannot  be.  This  tip-top  three-win- 
dows-on-a-floor  house,  with  the  gigantic  street 
door  with  the  window  on  each  side.  What ! 
Tea  1  are  my  eyes  indistinct,  or  has  some  imp 
been  playing  tricks  with  the  brass  plate  f  No. 
It  is  dear  as  crystal—**  Dr.  James  Bowles.** 
jMy  Angers  are  on  the  knocker,  and  we  are 
aliaking  hands,  and  in  a  minute  we  are  asking 
each  other  more  questions  than  the  other  can 
answer. 

Everything  is  very  professional.  There  is 
a  skull  with  a  do'jble  set  of  teeth,  (the  Ja  v 
being  Inid  bare  to  disclose  them,)  a  letter 
announcing  ihe  anniveasary  dinner  of  tho 
Boyal  Orthocranic  and  Antiacolopendral  So- 
ciety, requesting  the  honour  of  Dr.  Bowles* 
company,  lying,  quite  by  accident,  on  the 
consultation  bureau,  Tnere  is  a  collection  of 
test  tubes,  an  electrifying .  machine  (by  the 
way,  Bowles  has  taken  up  magnetism,  among 
the  numeroMS  other  Umt  he  professes,)  a 
French  work  on  the  nerves  half  open  (by  the* 
way,)  I  never  knew  that  Bowles  could  read 
that  language,)  a  bust  of  Liebig  (there  is  a  still 
larger  bust  of  Bowles  i  imself,  I  suppose 
presented  by  some  grateful  patient,  on  the 
aide-board  in  the  dining-room,)  and  abundance 
of  book^  Th(<re  is  an  undoubted  **  buttons.** 
and  a  most  presentable  footman,  and,  alto- 


gether, our  iEsculapius  eeems  doing  pral^ 
welL 

And  80  he  may,  for  a  certain  part  of  fte 
^orld~*for  those  who  cure  their  diseanes  by 
a  dght  of  the  Brougham  at  the  door;  te 
those  who  measure  the  size  of  a  man*8  braia 
by  the  dimensions  of  his  house  front  Bat  I 
wish  well  to  "  Jem  **  Bowles— and  1  keep  my- 
self  and  my  family  to  our  quiet  little  surgeon, 
who  took  few  degrees,  and  had  iseen  and  read 
more  when  he  was  two-and-twenty  than  boriy 
middle-aged  "Jem** ever  will,  life  to 
age  he  may. 


THB  DOUBLB-BEDDED  BOOM. 

••  Well  after  all,**  I  exclaimed,  •*  there  ate  fcr 
things  so  comforUble  as  snug  quartera  in  a  good 
inn  ;*'  and,  so  saying,  I  drew  up  my  chair  a  tel 
or  80  nearer  the  fire,  and  manifested  the  exabi^ 
anoe  of  my  satiafactkm  and  JBOoodness  of  tka 
poker  by  redadng  a  soperincambeot  maaa  of  tka 
best  Walls-end  to  minute  fragments.  A  ride  sf 
some  eighty  miles  outside  the  mail  in  a  bitisf 
November  day  bad  thrown  me  into  that  state  of 
delictus  languor,  which  disposes  one  to  rafvd 
anything  hi  the  best  light,  and  I  had  abandon^ 
myself  to  ihe  enjoyment  of  the  pleasurable,  ao  te 
as  it  was  to  be  obtained  in  the  best  parloer  flf 
the  head  inn  in  the  provincial  town  of  Nibbtiai^ 
ton.  A  neat  repast  had  feasted  me  **  fighiaad 
choice,**  and  a  aecond  tumbler  of  brandy  aad 
water,  *'  warm  with,'*  stood  exhaling  Its  ir^mm 
at  my  dbow.  The  fire  was  in  fine  spirits,  aai 
went  kughing  acd  crackbig  merrily  up  tbeolii» 
ney :  It  took  part  in  the  satisfacUon  it  ailbrded- 
we  were  sworn  friends. 

**What  a  glorious  thing  it  is,**  I  mutterad  to 
myself,  as  I  rested  my  heels  upon  the  fender,  lad 
stretched  myself  backwards  into  my  chiir*— 
*'  what  a  glorious  thing  it  is  this  taking  ooe*i  em 
hi  one's  Um  I  It  hath  a  relish  almost  too  fiae  fct 
earth— It  smacks  of  Elysium  1  Tou  have  cheated 
&te  for  once,  given  business  the  go-by,  and  left 
the  anxiedes  that  dog  your  fbotsteps  daUy,  latki 
lurch.  Here  you  are  *yburself  alone,'— nose  to 
thwart,  to  fret,  to  frown  upoh  you,— with  a  fee 
sovereigns  in  your  pocket,  you  are  yourself  a  ku^ 
How  respectful  is  mine  host?— he  is  yoorolMiip 
oellor,  and  holds  you  tenderiy  in  his  keeping  to 
royal  eoosdences  are  kept.  The  waitefs,  kow 
obsequious!— Mike  angels,  ever  eager-^ed,*- 
tbese  be  your  ministers,  watchful  to  do  yoor  vl 
all  the  more  that  the  prospect  of  the  ^ro/anfjrto 
be  secured  thereby  is  ever  vividly  present  tothsir 
imaginatkNi.  The  chiimbermaids,  youraiaidsK 
honour,  and  honoured  aa  maida,— lighting  yoi  to 
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iremns  of  loye  and  bliss,  like  second  Heroe,  with 
warmln^paii  tod  bed-room  candleetiek  of  brass. 
Tour  bed— but,  eeod !  I  nerer  thonght  of  that,** 
—end  I  sUrted  up  and  tugged  the  bell  in  consid- 
erable trepidation. 

Mj  call  was  answered  by  the  appearance  of  one 
of  those  smirking  animalSfthat  go  about  inns  with 
towele  OT«r  their  left  arms. 
**  Have  70a  secured  a  bed  for  me  f* 
**  Tendr.**  I  resolved  the  dog  should  have  an 
additional  half  crown  for  his  attention.  *'  Sorrj, 
rir,  could  not  let  you  hare  a  room  to  yourself, 
sir." 

^Sh,  what  P  I  exclaimed,  and  my  contempla- 
ted generosity  sunk  at  once  below  sero. 
**Sbig1e  bedrooms  all  engaged,  sir.** 
"TbedoTill" 

««Tezsir,^fuU  of  lawyers,  sir.    Assises  this 
week— crowded— not  a  comer  to  cram  a  cat  in.** 
**  And  where  am  I  to  be  stowed  away  pray  ?** 
**  Excellent  apartment,  sir — third  story  behind 
—two  capital  be^,  well-aired.    Other  gin*rm*n 
very  quiet,  sir.** 
••Whoorwhatishe?** 
"Don*(  know  sir.    Game  here  a  week  ago,  sir 
—breakfast  at  ten  minutes  to  eight  precisely — 
eop  of  coffee,  sir,  and  a  half  a  roll— goes  out,  and 
comes  home  at  eleven  every  night    Mule  a?  a 
mouse  tried  myself  to  draw  him  out — wouldn't 
work,  sir.     Strange  man,  sir — neither  speaks  nor 
eate— how  he  lives,  can*t  tell — what  he  does, 
ditto— where  he  goes,  a  mystery  as  dark  as  Om- 
mim$,  sir.** 
"  Hum  I     Queer  fish,  seemingly.** 
"Texzir,  singular  man,  sir — indeed  I  may  say, 
a  very  singular  man,  sir.    Seems  in  rather  low 
spirits,  dr. — Any  more  brandy  and  water,  sirf* 
I  ordered  a  fresh  supply  of  this  terrestrial  nec- 
tar, and  flung  myself  into  my  chair  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  feels  himself  a  victim  to  untoward 
destiny. 

That  this  should  have  happened  to  me,  of  all 
men  in  the  world  I — to  me,  who  never  could  tol- 
erate bedfellows  in  my  l^et— slept  with  locked 
door  and  window  fast  and  not  a  soul  within  half 
a  doien  rooms  of  me — me,  whose  chief  motive 
for  remaining  single— my  Marion  was  certainty  a 
very,  very  charming  creature  ! — I  do  half  incline 
to  believe,  was  the  horror  of  having  my  habit  ol 
loneliness  invaded !  Possibly  the  wretch  snores. 
Oh,  horrible  t  most  horrible  f  Well  if  I  do  stran- 
gle him,  no  enlightened  jury  eon  bring  in  a  worse 
verdict  against  me  than  that  of  **  justifiable  homi- 
cide." Looks  melancholy,  too?  Oh  your  reel- 
•ncholy  men  have  a  trick  of  speaking  in  their 
•leep ;  and  I  shall  be  kept  shuddering  all  nighi 


at  his  incoherent  oht !  and  ahn  t  It  is  positively  < 
too  bad  f  And  again  I  dashed  the  poker  into  the 
bowels  of  the  fire,  and  stirred  it  fiercely.  The 
exercise  only  threw  my  brain  into  a  livelier  stats 
of  activity,  and  my  fancies  assumed  a  darker  hus^ 
To  be  shut  up  in  an  out-o*-the  way  room  in  s 
confounded  old  rambling  wilderness  of  an  inn^ 
with  a  fellow  whom  nobody  knows  anything 
about  t — to  have  your  valise  and  breeches-pockets 
ransacked,  cheir  **  t'Uver  lining  turned  out  upon 
the  night,**  while  you  are  wotting  the  (caresses  of 
the  drowsy  god,— or  possibly,  like  the  Irish  mem* 
ber,  to  wake  in  the  mcminf'and  find  your  throal 
cutil  A  cold  line  seemed  to  be  drawn  acrora  my 
weasand  at  the  thought,  ard  I  groaned  inwardly. 
Seizing  my  brandy  and  water,  I  whipped  it  offal 
a  gulp ;  but  it  had  lost  its  flavour,— was  cold, 
vapid,  ineffectual  stuff,  and  left  no  relidh  on  the 
palate.  I  sank  into  a  reverie,  a  dull  and  quad- 
collapse  state  of  misery,  on  starting  from  which 
I  found  that  the  fire  had  sunk  down  to  a  few  da* 
den  and  a  ghost  of  a  flame,  which  looked  up  for 
a  moment,  as  if  to  reproach  me  for  my  neglect| 
and  quietly  went  out.  Conjuring  up  a  smile  at 
my  fears, -*a  very  hectic  sort  of  an  afikir,  indeed, 
— I  called  for  a  light,  and,  following  the  pilotage 
of  the  *  cham*maid,'  was  heralded  along  a  soo> 
cession  of  passages,  and  up  a  labyrinth  of  stair* . 
case,  until  I  reached  the  room  that  had  been  se- 
lected as  my  dormitory. 

Its  dimensions  were  something  of  the  smallest 
Two  beds,  placed  directly  opposite  each  other, 
engrossed  three-fourths  of  the  apartment.  They 
were  divided  by  an  alley  of  some  four  feet  in 
breadth,  at  the  end  of  which,  in  the  window  re> 
cess,  stood  a  table  with  the  usual  appurtenances 
of  mirror  and  carafes,  and  the  window  itself  looked 
out  upon  Cimmerian  darkness,  and  the  devil 
knows  what.  The  other  furnishings  consisted  of 
certain  cane  chairs,  whose  appearance  was  any- 
tliing  but  calculated  to  inspire  confldence  in  their 
trustworthiness.  **  The  rusty  grate,  unconsjioiii  ' 
of  a  fire,**  stood  shivering  in  the  yawning  fire* 
place,  above  which  a  cloudy  mezzotint,  convey- 
ing the  faintest  possible  intimation  of  a  blasted 
heath,  wfth  a  gibbet  in  perspective,  decorating  s 
wall,  which  time  and  ^nmp  had  reduced  from  its 
primitive  shade  of  green  to  the  most  miscellane- 
ous diveraity  of  tints.  Here  was  an  appearance 
of  things,  not  certainly  the  most  favorable  for 
dissipating  the  unpleasant  feelings  that  had  fbr 
^me  time  been  fretting  my  lesser  intestines  to 
the  tenuity  of  fiddlestrings ;  but  I  put  a  bold  face 
upon  the  matter,  and  after  a  leisurely  survey  of/ 
(he  apartment  deposited  myself  In  bod.  8^p, 
jowever,  was  not  to  be  thought  of  till  the  arrival 
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of  tho  peraon  who  waa  to  share  ^ho  apnrtinent 
wUh  me.  and  I  lay  forming  all  sorts  of  specula- 
tions as  to  hrs  probable  appearance.  At  leogtli, 
towards  luidDight,  a  heavy  step  sounded  on  the 
fitaJrcase,  and  I  heard  some  one  advanomg  with 
■  stately  tread  to  the  room  in  which  I  lay.  Now, 
then,  for  a  solution  of  my  uncertainty.  I  half 
filled  myself  on  my  elbow  to  examine  the  person 
that  should  enter.  The  door  opened  leisurely, 
and  a  figure  advanced  into  the  room,  that  in- 
creased rather  than  abated  my  perplexity.  It 
waa  that  of  a  tall,  powerfolly-built  man,  dressed 
aU  in  black,  with  a  cloak  of  the  some  cok}r  about 
his  shoulders,  and  as  he  held  the  candle  before 
bim  as  tbouRh  he  held  it  not,  its  light  fell  upon 
features  of  a  character  singularly  impressive,  but 
p^e  and  ghaatly,  as  it  were,  w^th  untold  woe. 
HI  a  long  raven  hair  fell  away  in  masses  from  his 
forehead,  like  blaokeoing  pines  upon  a  lightning- 
•catbed  mountain  summit,  and  his  eyes  burned 
with  a  dull,  moveless  glare.  He  appeared  to  be 
utterly  unconscious  of  my  presence.,  notwith- 
itanding  my  endeavors  to  excite  his  atteotk>n  bj; 
sundry  admonitory  coughs  and  hemp.  Finding 
these  of  no  avail,  I  resolved  to  attack  him  more 
directly,  and,  in  as  kdlfferent  a  tone  as  X  could 
muster,  exclaimed, 

**  Good  night,  sir  1"— no  answer—"  Good  night, 
fir  t**  with  a  stronger  emphasis — still  not  a  word ; 
and  it  was  not  till  I  had  repeated  the  salutation 
several  times  that  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  me. 
Antl  oh !  what  an  inward  hell  did  that  look  re- 
Teal ! — in  words  that  dropped  like  minute-guns 
from  his  lips,  he  said — 
J^  I  wish  you  way  have  a  good  night,  air.*' 

This  was  enough ;  I  was  thoroughly  relieved 
of  any  desire  for  further  converse  with  a  gentle- 
mau  of  this  kidney ;  so  he  relapsed  into  his  ab- 
straction, and  I  into  my  pillow  and  speculations. 

I  was  fatigued,  and  would  fain  have  slept,  but 
this  I  soon  found  to  be  impossible.  In  vain  I 
turned  from  lefl  side  to  right,  from  right  to  lefl, 
and  then  in  despair  threw  n^self  on  my  face,  and 
dug  my  head  into  the  pillow.  I  tried  to  think  of 
discourses  on  political  economy,  of  sermons  on 
temperance,  of  all  the  most  sovereign  Narcotics  I 
eoutd  recall  I  repeated  the  alphabet  letter  by 
letter,  and  then  groped  my  way  through  the 
tml  tiplication  table ;  but  it  waa  of  no  use.  Sleep 
WHS  not  to  be  cijoled.  The  gentleman  in  black 
had  betaken  himself  to  bed.  The  room  was  as 
dark  as  miduigbt  eould  make  it,  and  I  heard  a 
sigh,  and  the  curtains  drawn  dose^  round  in 
^  Ifgnt  of  where  be  lay.  Strange  precaution,  I 
thought.  What  can  he  mean  ?  Has  ho  the  same* 
ligubte  of  OM  that  are  haunting  me  with  regard 


to  him,  and  so  wishes  to  place  tbft  slight  b 
of  a  piece  of  dimity  between  us  F  Or  perfaa 
gentleman  is  conacioiis  of  sleeping  ia  rstl 
ungainly  style— tosses  his  bed-clothes  off 
perhaps,  or  lies  with  his  mouth  agmpe,  like 
in  the  death  pang— and  may  no4  wish  the 
ing  light  to  disclose  his  weakness  f  Bai 
comfortable  view  of  the  matter  soon  faded 
as  the  remembrance  of  hia  appearance  pi 
upon  my  TiaioD.  Those  featvrcs  so  pal« 
rigid ;  that  massive  figure,  tfaioed  in  no  on 
toils ,  those  eyes  dead  to  all  ootward  obfeei 
lighted  up  with  fires  that  seemed  inwardlj 
auniog  him,  stared  vividly  befote  ac; 
him  as  he  enteved  th«  room,  aad  weal  ih 
all  the  operation  of  undressing,  with  a  i 
merely  mechanical.  What  could  have  so  f 
(he  senses  and  the  wiill  Was  it  reoisci 
some  unutterable  gttUt  that  preyed  apo 
heart,  or  was  he  even  then  meditating  son 
of  inexpiable  crime  t  I  was  lying  thers  ak 
darkness,  with  a^elon,  perhaps  a  murderer  1 
then  his  answer  to  my  triendly  salotatioi 
wish  you  may  have  a  good  ni^t,  sir !" 
back  upon  my  ear.  May  have  a  good  i 
There  waa,  then,  a  doubt,  which  even  h€ 
fcssed.  I  stirred  in  my  bed  with  as  much 
as  possible,  coughing  at  the  same  time,  to 
I  could  elicit  any  corresponding  sound  froi 
opposite  neighbor.  But  all  was  hushed.  I 
not  even  catch  his  breathing.  Oh,  I  thoqgl 
most  be  gone  to  sleep.  •  He  at  least  take 
matter  easy.  But  stiU  his  words — **  I  wiai 
may  have  a  good  night,  sirl** — haunted 
What  was  there  to  prevent  my  having  a 
night,  but  something  of  which  be  himselJ 
alone  conscious  ?  The  night  was  a  quiet  ont 
our  room  too  much  out  of  the  way  to  be  vi 
by  any  of  the  usual  sleep-dispelling  noises  i 
inn?  Would  to  heaven  it  had  been  lesi 
Again,  I  thought  of  the  curtains  drawn  so 
fully  in  front  of  his  bed.  Might  he  be  not  b< 
them  preparing  the  knife,  with  which  be  « 
spring  upon  my  secure  slumbers?  I  eon 
louder  than  before,  to  assure  him  that  I  wa 
wakeful.  This  horrible  funcy  now  took  t 
possession  of  my  mind.  His  sepulchral  **  I 
you  may  nave  a  good  night  P  pealed  a  perp 
alarum  in  my  ears.  It  was  an  intimation  to  i 
accounts  with  the  world. 

He  would  not  kill  my  unprepared  sphit, 
he  t  He  was  a  sentimental  murderer,  an  sou 
assassin,  and  £ite  had  kindly  quoit<Hl  me  iot 
grasp.  I  lay  riveted  to  my  couch,  expei 
every  moment  to  hear  tho  curtains  torn  i^ 
^nd  to  feel  hisfingersatmy  throat.    Ererya 
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lUy  were  strained  to  the  ocnioet  pitch,  tfif 
D  eoBpenie  grev  more  fearful  than  the 


longer,  and  discharged  a  volley  of  tearing  eonghti 
as^  if  all  the  pulmonarj  coniplainta  of  the  town 
tself  ooald  have  been.    A  deathlike  atUkj  hac^^taken  refuge  in  my  individual  chest.    Still 
led  the  chamber.     Its  "  very  hush  and  ^here  was  not  a  movement  to  indicate  the  slight- 


l "  grew  oppressive.  The  stirring  of  a 
rould  have  been  wortli  worlds  to  me. 
1  out  with  eioitement,  I  fed  into  a  per- 
and  gasping  slumber,  and,  on  starting 
my  ear  seemed  to  catch  the  expiring 
a  groan.  It  might,  however,  have  only 
e  wind  striking  a  favorite  noCe  in  the 
I  of  the  chhnney.    Day  had  by  this  time 

0  break,  and  the  gladsome  light  gave  me 
to  k>ok  out  between  my  cartaina.  Those 
i^poalle  bed  were  still  down,  and  Hs  in- 
»med  locked  in  profound  repose.  I  turned 
3  towards  the  window  to  strengthen  my- 
the  sight  of  some  cheering  object  against 
ietiai  tiiat  stSU  bung  about  my  miod,  and 
lat  H  hx>ked  out  upon  a  desolate  court, 
iding  a  prospect  at  the  same  time  of 
he  leading  features  were  some  crasj  old 
r  HaiAa.  The  sky  was  wet  and  wekerbg. 
Bound  of  life  was  audible,  except  the  occa- 
lUXe  of  a  cart  blended  with  the  dnver*s 

rousing  the  echoes  of  t^e  slomberiog 
Tlie  whole  feeKng  of  the  time  and  place 
cheerless  as  possible;  and,  to  complete 
omiort,  a  superannuated  raven,  a  creature 
Lth  the  throes  of  hickless  prophecy^  set 
m  a  ahiomcy  right  before  ny  eyss^  and 
aroaking  its  monotonous  chaunt  of  woe. 
r  that  eternal  "caw!  cawP  did  chafe  me, 
iag  strangely  with  mj  fears^**  and  pre- 
(he  coming  on  of  sosse  vnknown  horror  I 
r  my  thoughts  back  into  their  old  chan- 
.larm,  however,  had  now  given  place  to 
ft  and  I  demanded  at  all  hasards  to  knew 
^  the  mysterious  man  who  bad  ocoasloned 

1  a  night  of  torture.  I  lay  kitent  to  catch 
Atest  sound,  but  in  vsin.  Fine*ear  him- 
\l  hears  the  grass  grow  in  the  kiry>tale, 
01  have  detected  the  shadow  of  a  breath, 
thooght  is  the  most  unaccountable  man  I 
et  with.  He  comes  nobody  knows  whence, 
»bedy  knows  where,  e«ts  nothing,  drinks 
^  and  Bsiys  n«diifig,^and  sleeps  Klre  no 
lertal  beneath  the  sun.  I  muKt  and  will 
he  heart  of  this  myster;^. 
>  WW  I,  with  levtfed  pulse  and  thrabbbg 
Aeraalglii  of  agony,  while  theoaiise  of 
iiibesB  was  taking  deep  dlau^ts  of  that 
Katare*s  sweet  restorer,^  of  which  his  sin* 
ppssrsnee  and  ominoia  words  bad  e&o> 
•bbedflsa.  It  wsa  hot  more  Strange  than 
ing.    I  codd  bear  thfir  state  of  thfaigs  no 


est  disturbance  on  the  part  of  my  tormentor.  I 
spcang  out  of  bed,  and  paced  up  and  down  tho 
room,  making  as  much  noise  as  possible  by  push- 
ing the  chairs  about,  and  hitching  the  dressing 
table  along  the  floor.  Still  my  enemy  slept  on. 
I  rushed  to  the  fire-place,  and  rattled  the  shovel 
and  poker  against  one  another.  He  cannot  but 
stir  at  this,  I  thought ;  and  I  listened  in  the  ex» 
pectation  of  hearing  him  start  Still  the  sasso 
deathlike  silence  continued.  I  caught  up  the 
tire-frons,  and  hurling  them  together  against  the 
grate.  They  fell  with  a  crash  that  might  have 
startled  the  seven  sleepers,— and  I  waited  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  anxiety  for  the  result  which  I  had  anti- 
cipated. But  there  were  the  close  curtains  as  be- 
fore, and  not  a  sound  issued  from  behind  them 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  any  living  thing.  X 
was  in  a  state  bordering  upon  frensy.  The  fear* 
fol  snpense  of  the  past  night,  the  agony  of  emo- 
tions with  which  I  had  been  shaken,  working 
upon  a  body  greatly  fatigued,  had  left  roe  in  a 
fever  of  excitemenS,  which,  if  it  had  eootiaaed, 
most  have  ended  in  madness  I  was  wild  wih 
a  mixed  sensation  of  dread,  curiosity,  and  sus- 
pense. One  way  or  another  this  torture  must  be 
ended.  I  rushed  towards  the  bed;  upsetting  tho 
dreaBinf-table  in  my  agnation.  I  tore  open  tJio 
curtaina,  aad  there,  O  Ood  t  lay  the  cause  of  all 
my  agony,  a  suicide,  weltering  in  a  pool  of  blood. 
I  felt  my  naked  foot  slip  in  a  something  moist 
and  slimy.  Oh,  Heaven,  the  horror  of  tlMl 
piashy  gore  I  I  foil  forwards  on  the  floor,  smit- 
ten as  by  a  thunderbolt  Into  insenslbnity. 

When  I  revived  I  found  the  room  crowded 
with  people.  The  noise  o(  my  fall  had  alarmed 
the  occupaam  of  the  room  beneath,  and  they 
had  burst  hito  the  chamber  where  we  lay.  But 
my  sttflTerings  were  not  yet  at  an  end.  Tho 
noises  I  had  made  in  endeavouring  to  roaso  tlra 
strsnger  bad  been  beard,  and  were  now  con- 
strued hito  the  struggle  between  the  murd^rdr 
and  his  vktim.  How  it  happened  I  know  not| 
but  the  raaor  with  which  the  soioide  had  effected  - 
his  purpose  was  found  witMn  my  grasp.  This 
was  deemed  proof-conclusive  of  my  guilt,  and  I 
stood  arraigned  as  a  murderer  in  the  eyes  of  my 
fellow-men.  For  months  I  was  Uie  tenant  of  a 
dungeon.  **It  passed,  a  weary  time;**  bat  al 
length  my  trial  came.  I  was  acquitted,  and 
again  went  forth  with  an  untainted  name.  But 
the  horrors  of  that  night  have  cast  a  blight  upon 
my  spirit  that  will  dbg  to  it  through  lite ;  aad 
I^vermore  execrhte  the  wretch  who  first  pco- 
jected  the  idea  of  ▲  dovblx  bedded  cuamder. 
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THS  HAGHIGHS  SMOKBB; 

OB,  TBS  BISTOET  OF  ▲  OBliX  OF  WBBAT. 

Tbs  loTert  of  the  hachieke  or,  Ueromri^  who/tra 
a  rerf  numeroos  body  in  Gosuuiiiiia,  generallj^ 
eonsuine  U  in  small  pipo',  abottl  lli«  Mze  ol^ 
bdj  t  thimble.  Some  of  them,  howerer,  bwaIIow 
H  in  the  lorm  of  pills.  It  is  generally  anderstoSd 
that,  when  taken  to  ihe  latter  form,  this  narcotic 
operates  with  greater  power  upon  the  nenroos 
system.  It  excites  singolar  hal.nctnations,  and  is 
provocatiTc  ot  every  excess  engendered  by  the 
unrestrained  rioleuce  of  the  passions. 

The  haekaiehi^  or  consumer  of  hachiehe^  de- 
lights in  music,  flowers,  dogs,  hunting  the  hedge- 
hog, and  in  the  delicious  song  of  a  species  of 
6nMi}il,  or  ortolan.  His  house  or  siiop  is  oTer 
ornamented  with  bouquets  of  the  moit  brilliant 
flowers,  natural  or  artiticial.  He  surroundi  him- 
•elf  with  nightingales,  goldfinches,  and  ortoUuis, 
which  be  trains  with  much  care,  and  oonfines  in 
beautUttl  cages,  formed  of  slender  reeds  and  the 
Tariegated  quills  of  the  porcupine.  The  ecstatic 
rereries  ot  the  haehaiehi  present  neatly  always 
the  same  idea.  One  fancies  himself  upon  a 
throne,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  court ;  another 
becomes  a  bird  of  prey,  penetrates  through  the 
Qpper  air,  and  travels  over  the  universe ;  a  third 
leels  himself  endowed  with  a  supernatural  hero- 
ism, and  indulges  in  inflated  bluster.  The  hack- 
IcAs,  like  wine,  creates  merriment  in  some  and 
anger  in  others:  in  one  it  induces  silence,  in 
another  foolish  k>quacity. 

Whatever  may  be  the  peculiarity  of  the  hallu- 
dnation,  the  fate  of  the  haehaiehi  is  well  known. 
fie  becomes  either  a  moping  idiot,  or  a  raving 
madman,  and  consequently  a  Mahometan  priest. 
Then  he  atuins  to  a  position  in  society.  In  every 
palish  he  is  certain  of  a  dinner.  Rich  men  con- 
tend for  the  honor  of  lodging  him  in  the  vestibule 
of  their  houses.  It  is  not  the  humble  tradesmen 
alone  who  sealously  furnish  him  with  shoes  and 


There  lived  in  Gottantina,  daring  the  reign  of 
Palv-Bey,  a  famous  haehaiehi^  named  fiakir-bou* 
Djaloula.  He  was  an  embroiderer  of  the  i^ebiroi^ 
or  sabre-dashes  of  the  ArabUm  cavaliers.  His 
^op,  which  was  oootiguous  to  the  ancient 
palaces  of  the  oeys,  in  the  street  of  the  Saradjlne^ 
0r  the  sadlers,  became  the  rendezvcui  of  the  lovers 
of  the  kiff  or  haehiche.  At  his  house  congrega« 
tad  several  young  men,  eons  of  the  caids,  and 
the  superior  ofBcors  of  the  court :  choice  spirits, 
who  pitied  Mahomet  for  liis  ignorance  of  the  joys 
Cif  the  haehiehe  I 

It  is  not  habitual  with  an  Arabian  story-teller 
to  trace  in  detail  the  portrait  of  his  .hero.  He 
contents  himself  generally  with  hidicating  one  or 
two  traits  of  his  character,  and  adding,  that  he 
was  as  beautinl  as  the  moon  when  four  days  old, 
or  as  ugl  V  as  a  ghoul,  or  vampire  I  We  shall  pro- 
Oeed  otherwise,  because  it  is  of  importance  to 
car  European  readers  that  we  enter  a  little  more 
Into  particulars.  Bakir-bou  Djaloula  was  twenty 
Tears  of  age,  and  of  full  figure :  his  eyes  were 
large  and  well  formed,  though  placed  rather  ob- 
liquely ;  a  trifling  Unguor  in  the  pupil,  and  a  par- 
tial droopinff  of  the  eyelid,  gave  to  his  expression 
■onewhat  ot  a  vagoe  and  absent  character.    The 


I  c^  ntinnal  inflation  of  his  mobile  nojttrihs  «>^  1^ 
curved  form  of  hii  upper  lip,  shadowed  bj  a  deep 
chesnut-colored  mou^ache,  indicated,  bowower, 
fcMiething  of  a  fiercer  natoro.  His  IuumIs  aatf 
(eet,  always  naked,  as  is  customary  wtsh  tkm 
Arabs,  exhibited  the  most  perfect  form  and  ejm* 
metry.  Bou  Djaloula  belonged  to  the  aristocracy 
of  the  working  men,  for  he  was  an  embroiderer 
upon  morooco.  The  care  which  he  bestovod  on 
his  toilet  e  heightened  the  effect  of  his  personal 
carriage.  Notwithstanding  the  least  poasiblB 
touch  of  eccentricity  in  the  form  of  his  tarbaa, 
which  was  of  white  mutlhi,  interworked  with  raw 
silk,  bis  costu'i  e  was  in  good  taste.  He  won 
wide  trowsers  of  lilac  doth,  a  vest  snd  two 
waistcoats  of  rich  green  Uffeta,  from  Tunis ; 
over  the  whole,  a  long  Aot/,  or  4^mJ  of 
silk,  with  cords  of  the  same  eo!or;  and 
passing  from  beneath  his  torban,  graoelollj  cs^ 
velop^  nis  figure.  As  he  sat  thus  attired  in  hk 
shop,  in  the  street  of  the  Saradjine,  a  stranger 
would  have  taken  him  for  a  son  of  the  bey,  or  chs 
pa<^ial 

With  regard  to  disposition,  Boa-DjakMia  re- 
sembled no  one  in  particuUr.    Although  be  eos- 
ducted  himself  with  a  propriety  and  a  sdf-reapeet 
becoming  his  condition ;  although  alms  fell  Ihm 
his  hands  in  a  beneficent  shower;  althoogb  du- 
ring the  day,  all  true  believers  in  the  prophet  m^ 
mired  his  reserved  demeanor ;  yet  the  iiirwisn 
the  sun  sank  below  the  earth,  he  delivered  l^ 
self  up  entirely  to  an  exisunce  of  the  laott 
eooentrio  character.    The  Mussulman  artfauH, 
pretty  well  to  do,  have  generally  a  shop  in  the 
commercial,  and  a  house  in  the  more  retbedpart 
o:  the  citv.    The  house  of  Bou-Djaloola,  mhtr  the 
prayer  of  ieha,  became  the  scene  of  the  aoel 
fiuitastie  pleasures,  indulged  in  by  young  bod 
famous  for  wit,  musical  talent,  or  skiU  faiths 
chase.    There  Bakir-bou-Djaloula  became  ^trsat- 
formed  into  an  Eastern  poet    Bis  saloon  was 
ornamented  «^ith  rich  carpets,  of  the  most  bril- 
liant dyes,  and  illuminated  afier  the  lasbkm  of 
the  grand  mosque  on  the  night  of  the  wsidssrf, 
or  the  nativity  of  the  propt^L    Enormoss  bos- 
quets of  floweri  decorated  the  walto  ot  theapartr 
ment.    With  an  ibrik,  or  vase  of  silver,  a  negro 
sprinkled  the  guests  with  water  distilled  mm 
orange-flowers.    The  pipe  oft  kif  passed  fkssi 
hand  to  hand,  and  while  the  nightingales,  the 


goldfinches,  and  the  ortolans,  struggled  for  sim^ 
macy  in  the  execution  oi  jUrilwrtt  and  brUnuit 
variations,  the  guests  sank  upon  soft  cnshiens, 
overpowered  by  the  delicious  rapture  of  the 
growing  hallucination.  Then  arose  bursts  el 
Isughter  and  bravadoes ;  then  the  thrilling  tooes 
of  a  passionste  love-song ;  then  the  jest  sad  is- 
partee  of  the  wit;  and  then— sensnal  sileneel 

**  The  pitcher  doth  not  always  return  frooi  Iks 
fountain  nniqjured,"  saith  an  old  Arab  provsik 
Bakuvboo-Djaloula,  by  a  frequent  indutgeses^ 
was  eventually  oppressed  with  a  mental  drovd- 
ness  that  reduced  him  ahnost  to  the  oondidoB  il 
a  mute.  He  spoke  only  in  monoayUableiL  Hh 
finders  had  ceased  to  touch  the  threads  of  goU, 
wiui  which  he  formeriy  traced  fantastie  s» 
besqnes  on  the  Morocco  leather.  The  city  hMlf 
appeared  to  him  as  a  filthy  plaee  of  abode,  sad 
the  giddy  chatter  of  his  conpauons  lost  afl  fti 
attractioo.    Be  loved  to  walk  akiosiipoo  thtl» 
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» of  tlie  Meeid,  to  the  north-east  of  Gostantina, 
and  to  aoait  hiiusulf  upon  one  of  the  little  gnBsy 
ipots  which  tower  like  eagles*  nesta  amongst  the 
procipktti  orerhanging  the  river  Roairiel.    There 
Le  would  remain  for  boura,  until  ho  became  re- 
bom  to  the  world.    What  gratified  him  still  more 
than  these  green  spots,  dotting  the  rock;  moun- 
tain samniit,  was  the  aspect  of  the  meadowa, 
sprinkled  with  marshmallows  and  spring  daisies; 
bat  nothing  so  effectually  dispelled  the  v.ipors  of 
his  miduighi  hallucinations  as  the  splendor  of  the 
mid-day  sun.    If  sometimes  he  remained  a  few 
ho«n  at  borne,  it  was  simply  to  enjoy  the  song 
of  a  pretty  aalour,  which  he  had  captured  during 
the  preceding  year  in  one  of  those  sporting  ex- 
cantons  into  wnich  the  smokers  of  the  hachiche 
SBler  with  such  passionate  enthnsiasm.    This  bird 
had  acqnired  considerable  reputation  amongst  the 
Vfwtn  oi  kif,  on  account  of  the  fulness  and 
sweetness  of  its  Toice.    Bou-Djaloula  had  caused 
to  be  constructed  for  it,  by  a  skilful  workman  ol 
Toms,  a  cage  of  ivory  and  ebony,  Alagreed  with 
golden  wire,  and  between  the  pillars  of  which 
glittereii  small  crystal  prisms.    So  devoted  was 
the  affection  of  the   hachaichi  for  his  winged 
songster,  that  he  had  begun  to  regard  it  as  a 
InuMformed  cyinn,  upon  the  preservation  of  which 
depended  his  happiness  and  prosperity  1     Heaven 
knows  whether  or  not  the  brain  of  Bou-Djaloula 
was  slightly  deranged  I 

One  morning  he  strolled  through  the  street 
Feramebou-Roume,  leading  to  El-Kantara,  en 
veloptd  in  bis  cloak,  his  thoughts  began  to  wan- 
4er.  He  ascended  silently  the  rising  ground  of 
the  Ifansoura,  to  the  poutli  of  Costantina,  seated 
himself  upon  the  margin  of  a  field  of  wheat,  and 
tstt  into  a  slumber,  lie  dreamed  a  dream.  He 
thought  that  he  gathered  a  grain  of  wheat;  that 
this  grain  placed  in  the  earth  produced  sixty  epU; 
these  sixty  thQ  following  year  yielded  one  mm 
fneafly  three  bushels) ;  that  the  soa  produced 
'  toe  third  year  ten  Moat ;  and  that  at  the  conclu- 
rion  of  ten  years  he  was  in  the  possession  of  so 
krge  a  quantity  of  wheat,  that  a  king  alone 
would  be  able  to  purchase  the  whole  produce. 
The  cool  zephyrs  of  the  evenUig  having  awaken- 
ed our  kaekaiehi,  he  arose,  but  continued  his 
dream  as  he  des  ended  towards  the  city.  He 
found  a  grain  of  wheat  in  his  hand,  which,  for 
lifety,  he  placed  in  his  mouth,  and  gave  free 
seope  to  bis  iuiaginadon. 

**  When  my  crops  shall  have  attained  such  gi- 
OMth  proportions,**  said  he  to  himself,  **  I  shall 
be  at  a  loss  how  or  where  to  store  them.  I  shall 
fsqidre  a  large  number  of  warehouses  ;  and  who 
win  let  them  to  me  ?  Ah  t  it  is  true  I  Who  will 
.be  able  to  furnish  buildings  suflEiciently  spacious  ? 
Stayl  I  tliink  the  bey  would  not  refuse  me  the 
ttate  granaries  for  a  sufficient  consideration. 
The  bey  is  desirous  to  increase  his  resources,  and 
I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  him  a  service  !'* 
•.  So  saying,  he  arrived  at  the  Turkish  ea/«,  in  the 
street  of  the  Jews.  The  caid-el  djabri,  or  com- 
ptroller of  subsistences,  was  at  the  moment  seat- 
ed upon  one  of  the  external  benches,  and  per- 
.osivug  Bakir  pass,  courteously  invited  him  to 
ptvtakeofacup  of  coffee.  The  dreamer  accept- 
,sd  the  mvitation  with  a  gracious  smile,  kissed  tlie 
ihoQlder  of  the  caid,  and  seated  himself.  A  few 
JBiutes  tfWwardS|  he  inquired  in  a  oalm  tone, 


and  «ith  a  dignified  air,  if  the  bey  would  be  dis* 
posed  to  let  him  his  granaries  for  the  housing  of 
his  crops.  The  question  was  put  with  so  much 
firravity  and  decorum  of  manner,  that  the  honest 
functionary  dreamed  not  of  suitpicion.  Ho  inti* 
mated  that  he  <»-ould  with  pleasure  undertake  to 
communicate  his  wishes  to  the  seigneur  Daly- 
j3ey.  After  this  conversation  they  separated, 
and  the  caid  hastened  to  the  palace.  It  is  necefl* 
sary  to  premise  that  the  crops  of  the  royal  de- 
mesnes had  failed  in  the  proceeding  year,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  bey  had  been  compelled 
to  resort  to  divers  painful  expedients.  Added  to 
which,  at  this  unfortunate  juncture,  and  at  the 
moment  when  Bou-Djaloula  was  cradling  his  in- 
fant dreams  of  prosperity,  an  untoward  erent  had 
aggravated  the  embarrassment  of  the  sovereign 
ruler.  Bou'^Rand,  ckld  of  the  Segnais,  had  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt  For  the  purpose  of  sti- 
flhig  the  insurrection  in  its  birth,  which  from  day 
to  day  assumed  a  more  menacing  aspect,  Daly- 
Bey  had  resolved  to  proceed  immediately  to  tho. 
theatre  of  the  rebellion,  and  place  himself  at  the 
bead  of  his  army. 

On  hearing  the  proposiUon  addressed  to  him 
by  the  c^,  Daly-Bey  saw  instantly  t))e  means  by 
which  he  felt  assured  the  province  might  bo 
saved.  In  the  Mussleman  world,  affairs  of  busi- 
ness are  rapidly  matured.  For  fear  of  losing  so 
favourable  an  opportunity  of  strengthening  hii 
resources,  the  prince  determined  to  attach  to  his 
interest  the  rich  proprietor,  by  giving  him  a  po- 
sition at  the  court,  and  marrying  him  to  one  of 
his  daughters !  On  the  following  day,  an  officer 
of  the  palace  knocked  at  the  door  of  Bakir-boi^ 
Djaloula,  who  through  living  merely  upon  mat^ 
joune  or  tecrouri  pills,  had,  so  to  speak,  lost  tho 
habit  of  feeling  emotion  of  any  kind  whatever. 
He  listened  to  the  word  of  the  messenger,  raised 
himself  tranquilly,  and  marched  with  oilm  indi^ 
ference  towards  the  palace,  as  though  he  were 
merely  returning  to  his  shop  in  the  street  of  the 
Saradjine.  On  his  approach,  negroes,  Jjj^ds^ 
and  officials  retired  respectfully.  His  bsHnia- 
tion  costinued ;  all  the  honours  showereoupoo 
him  appeared  due  to  his  position ! 

The  door  of  the  medjidss,  or  state  recepthm- 
room,  opened,  and  the  bey,  a  venerable  man  with 
a  long  white  beard,  advanced  to  the  threshold  to 
receive  the  new  comer.  *'  God  protect  thee,  ntj 
son!"  said  he  in  an  affable  tone;  *'we  have 
passed  the  morning  in  awaiting  thy  comins;.* 
He  then  offered  to  Bakir  one  of  the  brocaded 
cushions  upon  which  he  reclined.  The  embroid- 
erer of  sabre-dasheb  immediately  seated  himself 
upon  the  couch  of  his  highness,  to  the  great 
amazement  of  the  caids,  caviis,  muphtis,  and 
cheikhs,  who  crouded  the  hall.  After  the  usual 
complimentary  ceremonies,  Daly-Bey  introduced 
the  more  important  business ;  but  it  appeared  to 
him  unworthy  and  uudignified  to  commence  with 
the  matter  relative  to  the  storage  of  wheal.  Ho 
preferred  in  the  first  place,  to  attach  to  Umsetf 
tho  rich  capitalist  by  indissoluble  ties,  and  there- 
fore offered  to  him  the  hand  of  his  youngesi 
daughter.  "When  he  shall  have  become  my 
reUtive,**  thought  he,  **  I  shall  hgld  his  fortono 
in  my  hands ;  the  finances  of  the  country  wOl  bo 
replenished,  and  I  shall  be  enabled  to  pay  to  tho 
Paoha  of  Algiers  the  tcibute  of  the  province  with* 
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o«c  the  necessity  of  levying  an  additional  im- 
post.'' Bou-Djaloula  exiiibited  a  becoming  sen 
sibiltty  ol  the  honoor  done  to  him  by  the  bey, 
bis  imperturbable  mm^ /roui  enabled  him  to  keep 
his  countenaoce ;  and  )ie  played  his  part  admi- 
Nibly  to  the  cooolusion.  The  bey  wished  the 
marriHge  to  take  place  immediately,  and  the 
cadis  shortly  afierwards  read  the  marriage  docu^ 
BMirta,  when  it  appeared  that  tx>  dower  was  re* 
qaired  from  Bou-Djaloula. 

A  day  passed.  On  the  following  mom  prepa- 
rations  were  made  for  the  naptial  ceremonies. 
I^ktm  were  given  in  the  public  places  of  tb«  city  ; 
at  the  bazaar  of  BouL«jl<Asr,  dianoes  of  negroes ; 
at  the  grand  square  of  Sisdi-DjelHs,  the  perform- 
ances of  jugglers  from  Morocco ;  and  at  Rahbet- 
d-Djeaoal,  the  feats  of  the  Micmtma  mountebanks, 
with  their  serpents,  dogs,  and  poignards.  Al- 
though every  one  gaxed  with  admiration  at  the 
digai4ied  oalroneAS  of  the  newly  betrothed,  his 
languid  eyes  evinced  scarcely  a  single  mark  of 
gratiicatkm  as  he  walked  over  the  city,  and  ac« 
•orded  a  fow  smiles  to  his  eompanioos.  When 
'the  eveoinff  arrived  the  grand  dignitaries  of  the 
ffMubm  had  the  honour  to  assist  at  the  nuptials 
of  BoQ-Djaloolat  Each  kissed  his  hands  and 
itttdied  how  to  gahi  his  favour,  for  in  honoring 
him  they  gratified  the  Bey  of  OonstanUoa.  At 
length,  in  the  midst  of  the  banqueting,  two  ne- 
groes silently  raised  the  ourtaina  of  embroidered 
velvet  at  the  extremity  of  the  hall,  when  Daly- 
Bey  arose,  took  the  hand  of  his  sonhi-kw,  and 
conducted  him  to  the  apartment  of  his  daughter. 
The  lucky  embroiderer  of  sabre-dashes  was  allied 
to  his  highness  by  the  moetttored  of  ties.  Tet  H 
would  soon  beoome  necessary  to  render  due  oon- 
iideratlon  for  such  boneur ;  and  how  was  he  to 
ceveal  the  tr«th  to  the  bey  ?  Allah  rales  the  uni- 
» I    It  is  Qod  alone  can  save  his  creatures  1 


Bou^DjafouU  firmly  believed  the  bey  would, 
tiie  folfowing  day,  demand  an  aecount  of  his  pos* 


I ;  at  tne  thought  whereof  the  fear  of  death 
shoeiBto  beart,  notwMistandhig  the  stoKd  indif^ 
isian^  by  which  it  was  envetoped.  Heaven, 
kewever,  willed  it  otherwise.  Daly-Bey,  Cfn  his 
part,  feared  actkigtoo  precipUately  In  theinatter, 
least  his  son-in-law  night  be  Induced  to  conceal 
a  portion  of  his  weahh.  He  conceived  the  ex- 
esUeet  Idea  of  dragging  tttm  him  his  secret  by 
fliaMle  interposition,  and  said  to  his  wife,  **  Thou 
shall  order  thy  daughter  to  ask  him  in  what  hid- 
lbg*plaoes  his  ceops  of  grain  are  provislMially  de- 
posited.'* The  wife  made  no  further  question, 
bet  sought  her  diUghler  and  prevailed  upon  her 
to  employ  all  the  inAuence  of  her  charon  to  ob- 
tain the  revelaiioe  which  intereeled  so  deeply 
aot  only  the  fiunfly,  but  the  state  itself. 

Is  it  more  profitable  for  man  to  be  frnthmal  or 
mad  ?  That  is  the  queetioo  wHh  which  we  com- 
■enoed. 

Bakh^bou-DJakmla,  violenHy  ejected  from  Ms 
ills  of  reverie,  merched  for  the  first  tfme  epon 
the  highway  of  real  lifo.  Rational  thought*  be* 
gas  to  crowd  his  awakening  brain.  He  distlBCtly 
keei^  the  voice  of  the  haiTMh^  or  pobUc  crier, 
preclafan  his  execution  in  the  street  of  the  8a- 
satQiee.  Why  did  he  not  stick  to  his  embroi- 
dery ?  Nevertheless,  be  determined  bravely  to 
meet  Ms  fate.  He  returned  to  his  chamber, 
gMed  with  admiratien  upon  bis  w^  seated  hhn- 


self  beside  her,  and  saw  in  faer  so  much  beftwty 
and  grace,  that  love  germinated  in  his  hewvt«  and 
then  he  regretted  to  die.  Tet,  at  the  mge  eC 
twenty,  the  thought  of  death  itself  sinks  hrto 
oblivion  beneith  the  gaze  of  a  beloved  one.  A 
rinjrie  pressure  of  his  bride's  beautiful  hjuwl  die- 
.^ipnieU  the  gloom  as  if  by  cncliantincnt.  L^la 
Sicarabeur  (his  wife  was  so  named)  took  ap  a 
derh<mka^  or  chrystal  tamboorine,  and  etrikimg 
her  delicate  fingers  on  the  resonant  akm^  imrk- 
etl  the  measure  to  a  national  melody.  Wkh  tlds 
prelude  the  husband  mingled  the  tones  of  Us 
voice.  An  hour  afterwards  the  young  wile  mAed, 
with  the  apparent  indifferenoe  of  a  eenfiA^ 
lover,  wherefore  he  hesitated  so  long  to  dissover 
his  treasures;  whv  he  made  a  mysterjof  eo  ordS- 
fiary  a  matter;  and  above  all,  wherefore  he  left 
his  beloved  companion  hi  the  anguish  of  Hiioer> 
taintyf  The  prince  of  a  single  day  ktased  tbe 
forehead  of  the  curious  beauty ;  then,  glfdlog 
two  of  his  fingers  beneath  his  moustache,  be  drew 
(torn  his  mouth  the  grain  of  wheat,  and  aei^ 
**  Behold  my  capital  I  Widi  this  and  the  Mtp 
of  Heaven  we  shall  beoeme  the  opeleot  of  the 
eaHh !"  The  dauchter  of  ihe  bey  suddenly  wwd> 
ed  pale  and  fhinted.    Her  husband  was  aa^t 

Bou-SjalonU  had  not  forgotten,  In  taking  pm* 
session  o(  the  sumptuous  apartments  In  the  pdeee 
which  the  hey  had  granted  for  bis  nee,  to  cause 
the  cage  of  his  cherished  asfbur  to  be  traeef^iied 
there.  Lelht  Scambeur  had  only  a  ^gle  faal^ 
but  it  certainly  was  not  the  one  least  aonoyfaw 
to  a  husband  desireos  of  peace.  She  wae  je«(ous  I 
The  predilection  which  Bakir  appeared  to  enter* 
tain  fbr  his  winced  metodlst  had  given  her  fron 
Uie  first  much  cHf^uletttde ;  and  as,  from  tbe  !•-• 
Jury  she  has  received  a  wom<in  extracts  tbe  re* 
venge,  so,  with  the  tepidity  of  thought,  she  ha»> 
tend  to  profit  by  the  absence  of  hev  heebaejt 
and  maliciously  opened  the  door  of  tbe  cage  hi 
which  strutted  the  odfoos  ^bsaL  Seduced  bj  the 
fragrance  of  the  orango-groves,  the  myrtles,  sad 
pomegmnate-treea,the  graeefM  branches  of  whieh 
waved  In  the  breese  near  to  the  wimlow  whefe 
its  costly  prison  was  fixed,  the  asfour  heskated 
not  |o  profit  hv  the  occasion  apparently  so  geee- 
roosly  aeoorded.  With  a  single  stroke  off  III 
wing,  it  reached  an  acacia  redolent  with  flewen^ 
from  whicb  it  poured  forth  the  raoet  dsHdoes 
cadences,  as  though  In  thanks  to  the  beaolM 
being  to  whom  it  owed  Its  liberty.  Leibi  Biom^ 
beur,  nevertheless,  feH  some  tmeashtess  when  re- 
fiectieg  upon  the  probable  consequences-  ef  Ml 
Iktie  coup  ({Vltff,  accomplished  but  atew  mhmtei 
before  the  conversation  took  place  which  ^we 
have  Just  narrated.  The  symptoms  of  aKenatiae 
whfeh  Bou-IHalottIa  had  manifested  In  her  -pee* 
senoe  had  redoubled  the  anxiety  of  her  heerC 

During  the  whole  evening  not  a  word  was  «^ 
changed  between  the  young  people.  HcftUfeg 
was  lefi  for  Bakir  hut  to  sleep.  As  soen  as  die 
morning,  with  her  new-born  nys,  glided  the  nup- 
tial conch,  he  descended  Into  the  gardens  ef^lM 
palcce.  Keer  to  the  groves  ofjasmi  was  m  t» 
race  of  wMte  marble,  where  Daly^Bey  repshed 
eachday  fbr  the  performance  of  his  lejHalses  ~ 
ties.     Thkher  Bou-DJalottla  dhweted  hii  eet 


and  uttered  a  fferrent  ptayer  to  the  lioet^  9Wii» 
close  the  ahyss  which  fote  had  dw  be  ore  wt 
Previously  te  Hie  commciweflieiilof  MsdetMlsM 
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laid  npoii  the  marble  before  him  the  magic  grain 
of  wheati.  Uie  singular  cause  of  hia  reveries  and 
hb  ephemeral  graudear.  la  strict  accordance 
with  Ihe  tra  iitional  ceremonies  of  the  taithlul  fol- 
lowers of  the  prophetf  he  kneeled  and  raised  him- 
self alternately  while  reciting  some  verses  from 
the  Koi-an.  He  hud  prostrated  himself  for  the 
third  tiiue,  and  fervently  kissed  the  marble  at  his 
feet,  when  a  slight  touch,  ver?  like  that  produced 
bj  the  wing  of  a  bird,  caused  him  suddenly  to 
raise  his  eyes.  What  was  his  surprise  when  he 
saw  hlH  fitrourke  astour  pt^rohed  upon  a  strawber* 
ry  pi  tni  at  a  slioft  djsdince  from  him,  and  de- 
vwiHag  with  singalar  relish  the  unfortunate  grain 
of  wtMall  Altlftou^  the  vapours  engendered 
m  bia  braio  by  the  ieerwiri  had  begun  to  dissi- 
pate^  Bou-DjJuula  still  regarded  this  grain  of 
wheat  as  a  kmd  of  talisman,  the  loss  of  which 
woaltl  precipitate  the  terrible  denoumnenty  the 
the  Tery  thought  of  which  shook  his  limbs  with 
terror.  Bat  how  had  the  bird  escaped,  and  by 
what  strange  Vitality  had  it  alighted  upon  the 
aarhle  at  the  very  moment  when  Buktr  had 
placed  befbc#  him  the  grain  of  wheat  I  The 
thevglu  was  sufficient  to  li^ht  up  within  htm  a 
oheMe  frensy  that  speedily  transformed  the 
fttoker  oikMkcike  into  a  ferocious  animal. 

^  Ah  I  miiierable  ingrate,"  cried  he,  **  not  only 
doil  thea  abandon  me ;  not  only  dost  thou  lorget 
aU-flay  fo^e  and  oare  for  thee,  bat  thou  darest 
stW  •»  rob  me  of  my  last  hope.  Alive  or  dead,  I 
will  muke  thee.^  Impatiently  be  rushed  to  his 
chani*>er,  armed  himself  with  a  fowliug-plece,  and 
hasteaed  in  pursuit  of  the  de  ^erter.  The  asfour, 
in  sight  of  it4  master,  uttered  a  piercing  cry  and 
took  flight  over  the  palace  walls  iu  the  direction 
of  the  Ooudlit-Ati,  to  the  west  of  Oostantina. 
Bov-Sgalouhi  hurriedly  ascended  the  mountain, 
opoar  the  summit  of  which  stood  an  old  oHvctree, 
MrtiaHy  broken  by  the  winds.  The  heart  of  the 
kaekmieki  beat  violently  as  he  approached  the 
fete:  he  hoped  tha  fhgttive  wpi  '1  alight  apon  it. 
A  slight  twitter  was  heard,  the^  four  once  more 
rose  and  directed  its  course  to  lards  the  south ; 
yet  there  was  no  hurry  or  precipitancv  about  Its 
fli^ii.  It  appeared  rather  to  delight  in  flluing 
about  or  floating  motionless  iu  the  air,  as  If 
dNiting  the  approach  of  Its  master.  Still  It 
«ftMfiaHy  kept  at  such  a  distance  as  though  it 
were  sensible  of  the  danger  menaced  by  the 
(e#tfBg  pieoO  of  Boe-Djaloiila.  The  whole  <rf  one 
##the  toogOBtdays  in  stmsmer  was  oonsomed  in 
iMs  pumuit,   and    when   evening  arrived  the 


i  found  hittttOif  eoo4»letely  exliaufltedby 
Ikiwi  and  fatigne. 

Ttef  entered  n  lonely  vaUey,  beneath  the  thhsk 
nHbrn^^eons  shadows  of  wbieh  a  limpid  stream 
prenefwed  a  delidovs  coolness.  The  asfour,  no 
less  fiuigned  than  its  master,  alighted  upon  a 
aHi1berry-tree,overlooKtng  this  mhilature  paradise. 
*'Afa,  wicked  birdV  eiciaimed  Boo-Djaloula.  as 
hH  ^n 'hed  fits  thhtt  in  the  Kqohi  crystal  flowing 
hmeath  a  grove  of  rose-lsorels ;  **  at  length  I  hare 
dfSiktaken'thee.  Thy  Hfe  alone  shill  BadsQr  ray 
tsngtnnot^r'  Already  Ms  inger  presses  the 
»imr;.  iftr  fhte  of  the  Winged  songstress  Is 
smtt  Ettt,  hnvfc  I  a  swind  renewbhng  the 
fillaplag>iiitffisvy8ieetfaiv«sl8  his  hand!  Boo- 
H(ilsnhi^<bsring  the  arrWal  of  an  enemy,  Instantly 
Ihrsv^hitassl^npon  lhe:gi^MBd,>ia  Ibe  «Adst<of  a 


dense  thicket,  and  steadily  fixed  his  eye  upon  the 
sp  n  from  which  the  horseniau  was  approaching* 
he  soon  distinguished  a  man,  tall  and  robust^ 
with  an  eye  of  fire  and  armed  with  a  musket  I 
What  could  be  his  business  in  such  a  solitary 
spot  ?  Bou-DjalouU  held  his  breaith  and  ob<»erved 
him  intently.  On  arriving  near  the  roet-liiurels, 
|lie  stranger  reined  in  his  horse,  and  gazing  around 
him,  anxiously  listened  to  hear  if  the  slightest 
sound  revealed  the  presence  of  a  fellow-lieing. 
Oonldent  he  had  no  witness  of  his  deeds,  he 
vaulted  from  the  saddle  and  alighted  near  the 
edge  of  tlie  rivalet.  Close  to  the  spot  lay  an 
enormous  stone.  He  raised  Uiis  rock  from  its 
place  with  a  faeiiity  that  proclaimed  extraordinary 
muscular  power.  It  covered  a  small  trench  or 
hollow.  Bou-Djaloula  saw  him  detach  from  the 
saddle  a  large  valise,  and  cautiously  deposit  it  in 
this  hole.  More  mystery  1  1  he  roan  must  have 
selected  so  retired  a  spot  for  the  concealment  of 
things  most  precious  to  him. 

At  the  moment  the  stranger  bent  himself  over 
the  hole,  Boo-Djaloula  distinctly  saw  his  features. 
This  mysterious  cavalier  was  no  other  than  the 
redoubtable  Bou-Raad,  the  citid  of  the  Segnaisl 
The  soa4n-law  of  Daly-Bey  was  in  the  presenoo 
of  the  rebel  chief  against  whom  his  father  bad 
determined  to  march  in  person.  A  shrill  screasi 
from  the  asfour  aroused  the  kmeh<sUhi  from  tho 
stupor  into  which  he  was  falling.  Recalling  aU 
his  coolness,  courage,  and  skill,  he  steadily  took 
aim  at  the  heart  of  Bou-iUadI  A  report  echoes 
through  the  hills !  '<  Alhdi  II  Allah !"  cried  tho 
Arab  chief,  as  he  sank,  mortally  wounded,  to  the 
earth.    The  terrified  bird  histantly  took  flight 

So  intense  were  the  emotions  of  Bou-Djaloula« 
that  they  eflfeoted  a  complete  revolution  in  his 
mental  condition.  His  thoughts  gradually  re- 
covered their  distinctness,  and  bis  leason,  as  if 
awakened  from  a  long  lethargy,  resumed  its  empire 
over  his  senses.  After  bowing  bis  head  to  the 
earth,  and  returning  thanks  to  the  Most  High,  he 
cut  off  the  head  or  the  ctid,  envelatoe<ttMn  a 
h4ik,  and  drew  the  valise  fWmi  the  hole.  ^Hese 
trophies  secured,  he  mounted  the  stran^e^s 
horse,  put  spurs  into  his  flanks  and  galloped  to* 
wards  Gostantina. 

The  appearance  of  Rou-Rlkd  had  sufficientlj^ 
informed  Bakirthat  he  was  in  ad  enemy's  countnr^ 
and  that  so  long  as  he  remained  his  l:fe  was  m 
imminent  danger.  An  hour's  hard  galloping 
over  hill  and  dale  brought  hln,  terrified  ani 
ekhansted,  within  sight  of  a  narrow  gorge  er 
ravine,  deittng  lirom  whirh  he  perceived  a  nume- 
rous troop  of  horsemen.  Flight  was  iapossi  de^ 
The  unhappy  JhseJfaridW  raissd  his  eyes  to  heaTeo, 
and  resigned  hsBself  without -msistiinee  to  whni 
appeared  his  inevitable  fate.  He  already  foneied 
he  felt  the  cold  blade  of  the  yataghan  enter  bis 
heaving  che6%  when  the  cry  Of  **Bou-DJaloulat** 
repeated  by  a  hnndred  Toices,  struck  upon  hii 
ear.  He  was  Immediately  snrrounded  by  the 
cavaUeni  of  the  Bey  ot  Gostantina,  and  eagerit 
hurried  fbrward  kite  thepresenee  of  their  leader, 
who  foNowed  atarshort  dtotanee  Ms  advnneea 
guard.  At  the  sight  of  hisson4s-hMr  the  priree 
cif  the  true  beHeven  fW>wned  Ooiinonsly,  and 
appeared  about  to  Issne  soara  shyster  order, 
whenBouBjaleula  hMdly  ^Beentangled  from  tho 
fMoorthsih^thoheadofSottfiikad.    *'0k 
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mj  master  P  cried  he,  **tbj  sltre  bad  sworn  to 
partake  of  neither  food  nor  rest  until  he  had 
avenged  thee  upon  a  treacherous  and  rebellious 
subject.  His  tow  is  accomplished ;  for  behold ! 
•h,  my  prince  I  the  head  and  the  treasures  of  the 
eaid  of  the  Segnais  I*^  The  sight  of  the  gold  and 
precious  stones  which  fell  from  the  ralice  mar- 
Tellously  allayed  the  aiiger  of  the  bey ;  but  bis , 
delirious  joy  burst  all  bounds  when  he  saw  upon 
the  earth  the  bleeding  head  of  his  terrible  enemy, 
Bou-RiUid,  whose  very  name  signifieth  **  redoubt- 
able as  the  thunder!**  **God  is  great!"*  he 
exclaimed.  **  Oh,  my  son !  it  is  he  who  has 
guided  thy  steps,  as  it  was  he  who  inspired  me 
with  the  wish  to  unite  thee  to  my  well-beloved 
child!** 

After  the  preliminary  expressions  of  congratu- 
lation and  assuranees  of  friendship,  Bakir,  the  ex- 
dreamer,  was  invited  to  relate  bow  he  was  enabled 
to  accomplish  so  marvellous  a  deed  as  the 
conquest  of  the  valiant  ciid  by  his  single  arm,' 
and  in  the  bosom  of  his  powerful  tribe  \  Bakir^s 
imagination  was  not  often  at  fault  He  therefore 
drew  largely  from  it,  and  gave  a  most  plausible 
Coloring  to  the  adventure.  His  proofs  were 
t^fore  them  ;  and,  what  was  more,  there  existed 
no  one  to  dispute  his  statement 

The  soldiers,  shouting  aloud  as  with  one  voice, 
proclaimed  Bou-Djaloula  the  prince  of  cavaliers, 
the  ^mir  of  warriors,  the  blessed  of  God ! 

The  tribe  of  the  Segnais  having  made  humble 
fubmission  and  paid  a  large  tribute,  the  army 
returned  to  Costantina. 

The  dream  commenced  in  a  field  of  wheat  and 
Inished  with  a  triumph,  the  splendor  of  which 
is  spoken  of  by  the  people  to  this  hour.  In  place 
ofhis  imaginary  capital,  the  fortunate  embroiderer 
of  sabre-daAies  became  possessed  of  a  more 
tangible  treasure  in  the  shape  of  diamonds,  gold, 
and  precious  stones ! 

What  availeth  wisdom  t 


A  PERFECT  STRANGER. 

Am  addition  of  more  than  ordinary  Interest 
has  recently  been  made  to  the  collection  of 
animals  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent*s 
Tark,  in  the  shape  of  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
great  ant  eater,  or  ant  bear,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  from  Scmth  America.  Being  the  first 
•animal  of  the  kind  ever  exhibited  alive  in 
Emrope,  it  has  attracted  an  nnnsual  degree  of 
attention,  and  for  a  considerable  time  figured 
in  the  dailjT  advertisement  in  the  newspapers 
as  the  chief  lion  of  the  Giutlens. 

This  remarkable  animal  was  purchased  for 
.acme  German  adventurers,  who  procured  it 
in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  and  had  brought  it 
all  the  way  lo  London,  in  the  hope,  it  seems, 
of  realizing  a  little  fortune  by  exhibiting  it  to 
'the  marveT-loving  British  public.  The  expe- 
riment was  tried  for  some  two  or  three  weeks, 
though  with  hardly  the  socoess  the  hopeful 
'proprietors  anticipated.  A  small  shcm  was 
obtained  for  the  purpose  in  Broad  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  where,  somewhat  obscurely  an- 
•nounced  as  t^e  w<^dfrful  4^^  from  BraiD, 


the  animal  was  exhibited  to  the  public^  at  a 
charge  of  sixpence  each  for  admis^ioD.      TIm 
influx  of  visitors,  however,  was  so  miserablj 
small,  that  before  many  days  had  passed,  a 
removal  was  contemplated  to  the  more  pro- 
mising neighborhood  of  Oxford  Street ;  when 
Mr.  Mitchell,  the  ever  active  and  (in  the  mat- 
ter of  discovering  rare  birds  and  beasts)  almost 
ubiquitous  secretary  of  the  Zoological  Sccietr, 
waited  upon  the  proprietors,  to  bargain  with 
them  for  the  removal  of  the  animal  to  the  So- 
ciety's gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park.     6«i4 
warned  by  the  fate  of  the  young  walrus^  fior 
which  such  an  enormous  sum  was  asked  a 
short  time  previously,  he  merely  treated  ftr 
the  hire  of  the  animal^  offering  so  much  per 
week,  as  long  as  it  might  live.    This  the  own- 
ers declined ;   they  would  either  keep  their 
antita  to  themselves,  or  part  with  it  altogether, 
in  which  case  they  required  the  handsome 
amount  of  £300 1    To  give  that  for  an  animal 
which  might  very  probably  be  <kad  in  a  few 
weeks  or  less,  was  out  of  the  question,  so  the 
negotiation  paused.    But  Mr.  Mitchell,  backed 
as  he  is,  is  not  the  man  to  be  baffled  wfaea 
there  is  an  animal  like  the  ant  bear  at  stake. 
Negotiations,  therefore,  were  ^eedily  renew 
ed,  and  U  rms  being  at  length  agreed  upon,  the 
purchase  was  effected ;  when  the  triumphanl 
secretary  bore  off  his  prize  rejoicing.     Snqg 
accommodation  was  provided  for  the  stranger 
in  one  of  the  large  rooms  attached  to  the  i^ 
tile  house,  where,  side  by  side  with  the  dis- 
consolate chimpanzee,  it  now  daily  receives 
the  attention  of  artists,  fellows,  and  profefl»> 
ors,  and  sucks  eggs,  and  displays  its  elegaat 
proportions  before  the  eyes  of  an  admiring 
public 

Making  due  allowance  for  the  novdty  of 
the  spectacle— ^hich  is,  of  course,  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  enthusiasm  displayed — there 
is  very  much  in  the  form  and  structure  of  the 
rreat  ant  cater  to  arrest  attention,  and  exdte 
the  liveliest  curiosity.  From  the  point  of  its 
snout  to  the  extremity  of  its  enormous  tail,  its 
appeannce  is  altogether  peculiar.  It  stands 
about  as  high  as  a  Newfoundland  dog,  and 
has  a  thick  coat  of  dry  shaggy  hair,  hke  that 
of  the  sloth.  Its  general  color  is  giioly 
brown,  except  across  Uie  breast  and  shonkiera, 
where  there  is  an  oblique  black  band,  bordered 
vrith  white.  The  two  most  characteristic  parts 
of  it  are  the  head  and  the  tail  The  boid  it 
remarkably  narrow  and  long,  colored  with 
short  close  hair,  and  slightly  curved.  At  the 
point  6f  the  elongated  snout,  a  narrow  slit  fbrmi 
the  diminutive  mouth,  firom  which  the  animal 
oontimially  protrudes  its  long  cylindricil 
tongue,  letting  it  hang  down  fr6m  the  jats 
like  a  huge  black  worm.  The  immense  tail 
has  an  upward  curve,  precisely  |||wrer8dcf 
the  curve  of  the  head ;  it  lUm^Hlpials  % 
body  in  length,  and,  furnished  with  a  profit 
sion  of  long  flowing  hair,  which  sweeps  tiie 
ground  as  the  sidmal  walks  al<mg,  ibQDS  la 
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ample  covering  for  the  body,  when  its  owner 
IS  disposed  to  coil  himself  op  for  a  nap.  A 
glance  is  sufficient  to  discover  that  it  is  the 
iore-limbs  or  arms  that  are  chiefly  employed, 
whether  for  work  or  war.  They  are  extremely 
thick  and  pnuscuiar,  and  are  armed  with  large 
claws,  which  tucji  in  upon  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  so  as  to  give  the  animal  the  appearance, 
when  in  motion,  of  walking  on  its  knuckles. 

At  home,  in  America,  the  ant  bear  has  the 
repute  of  being  somewhat  dull  and  stupid, 
and  few  people  that  sec  it  here  will  be  likely, 
we  imagine,  to  question  the  truth  of  the  im- 
putation.    On  rishig  from  its  ordinary  noon- 
day slumbers,  it  looks  round  upon  the  array 
of  eager  faces  in  front  of  its  cage  with  a  mar- 
vellously bewildered  and  vacant  stare,  and 
seems,  as  it  stands  motionless,  with  its  head 
poked  forward,  to  be  endeavoring,  in  a  areamy 
son  of  way,  to  recollect  the  whereabouts  of 
its  situation.    Like  all  strictly  nocturnal  ani- 
mals, it  sp^ds  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in 
sleep ;  a  circumstance  which  young  ladies  who 
goto  tbe  gardens  purposely  to  see  it  pro- 
nounce a    "shame."     It  certainly  is  very 
provoking,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  creature  will  be  taught  to 
comport  itself  in  a  more  befitting  manner.  As 
it  is,  one  may  esteem  himself  fortunate  if  he 
happen  to  find  the  animal  awake.    The  pro- 
bability is,  it  will  be  coiled  up  upon  its  bed 
of  straw,  in  the  comer  of  its  cage,  with  a 
roomful  of  excited  visitors  waiting  its  awak- 
ing.   Every  one  puts  great  faith,  of  course,  in 
the  label  on  the  front  of  the  cage,  and  has  no 
manner  of  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  shaggy 
mound  in  the  comer  is  traly  ^^  Myrmicophaga 
Jubatay  the  great  ant-eater  from  South  Ame- 
rica;'' though,  for  all  that  any  one  can  dis- 
cern hhnself,  it  might  be  a  goat,  or  a  dog,  or 
9mply  a  heap  of  hair. 

Our  patience  was  at  length  rewarded.  A 
keeper  enterld  the  cage,  and,  tapping  an  egg 
against  a  tin  dish,  caused  the  mound  upon 
the  straw  to  move ;  a  huge  tail  was  then  flung 
back,  a  Jong  pointed  head  was  n«xt  tlrawn 
from  under  the  body,  then  a  pair  of  small 
round  eyes  opened  wide,  and  th#  strange,  un- 
gainly creature  stood  upright  Pausing  for  a 
moment,  it  then  followed  the  keeper  to  the 
firont  of  its  cage,  where  it  4\splayed  its  skill 
in  sucking  up  the  egg,  which  vras  broken  for 
itinto  the  dish.  Having  finished  its  snack,  it 
iUowed  its  paw  to  be  sm&ken  by  the  keeper, 
fuid  then  sleepOy  walked  back  to  its  bed  in 
the  comer.  Deliberately  adjusting  the  straw, 
itponcealed  its  head  between  its  fore  legs, 
then  went  down  upon  its  knees,  and  suddenly 
drd|»j|^  upon  the  straw,  and  at  the  same 
moui^Unringmg  its  tail  forward,  so  as  entirely 
^body,  it  became  again  i^  indis- 
^heap. 

resee  to  the  sloth  above  will  re- 
vmid  the  8«ten|ac  rMder  that  the  great  ant 
•a^  is  a  distil  idatiTQ  of  his,  beings  in  &c<i 
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a  member  of  the  same  singular  and  eccentric 
order — the  eden tataot  zoologists.  A  word  or 
two  about  this  remarkable  section  of  the  ani- 
mal world  will  be  of  use  here,  in  fixing  the 
position  and  connections  in  the  animal  scale 
of  the  subject  proper  of  the  paper. 

In  the  first  place,  be  it  understood  that  the 
scientific  designation  of  the  order  is  by  no 
means  applicable,  in  its  literal  rendering,  to 
all  the  animals  composing  it ;  only  one  small 
section  being  strictly  toothleBS,  while  all  the 
rest  of  the  order  are  deficient  merely  of  the 
teeth  in  the  fore  part  of  the  jaw.  At  no  very 
distant  period,  speaking  geologically,  the 
edentata  made  a  far  more  important  figure  in 
the  world  than  they  do  at  present.  The 
gigantic  mastodon  and  megatherium,  which 
uprooted  trees  to  browse  upon  the  foliage,  and 
the  unwieldy  glyptodon,  a  fossil  armadijlo, 
all  belonged  to  the  present  order,  and  inhabit- 
ed precisely  the  same  districts  where  their 
now  pigmy  descendants  cling  to  the  forest 
branches,  or  burrow  in  the  ground.  At  pre- 
sent there  are  two  principal  groups  of  edentate 
animals — the  first  of  which  comprises  the 
arboreal  leaf-eating  sloths;  the  second,  the 
armadilloes  and  their  allies,  and  the  tme  eden- 
tata, or  animals  destitute  of  all  dental  appara- 
tus whatsoever.  The  sloths  and  armadillos 
are  confined  exclusively  to  South  America, 
but  the  aard  vark,  or  earth  hog,  an  animal 
allied  to  the  latter,  is  a  native  of  South  Africa, 
where  it  represents  the  ant  eaters  of  America. 
Of  the  strictly  toothless  mammals,  there  are 
two  small  groups,  the  pangolins^f  Africa  and 
India — strange,  reptile-like  animals,  which, 
like  the  armadilloes  and  our  own  hedgehogs 
roll  themselves  up  into  a  ball  when  at^cked, 
and  present  to  the  assailant  noth^|f  but  the 
sharp-pointed  edge  of  their  overl^P||||  scales 
— and  the  tme  ant  caters.  Of  wp9e  there 
are  three  distinct  species,  all  of  them  confined 
to  the  continent  of  South  America.  There  is 
the  little  ant  eater,  an  engaging  little  animal, 
with  a  rabbit-shaped  head,  but  about  the 
size  of  a  squirrel,  and,  like  it,  exclusively  ar- 
boreal in  its  habits ;  the  tamandua,  tdso  in- 
habiting trees,  but  of  a  larger  size,  and  po9< 
sessing  a  more  elongaied  snout ;  and  the  great 
ant  eater,  the  hero  of  the  day,  the  largest,  and 
in  many  respects  the  mos#  remarkable,  o(  ex- 
isting edentate  animals. 

Brazil,  the  country  whence  the  stranger 
which  has  lately  arrived  amongst  us  was 
brought,  may  be  regarded  as  the  proper  home 
of  the  great  ant  eater,  although  it  is  also  found 
in  all  the  neighboring  countries,  ranging  as 
far  south  as  Paraguay,  where,  according  to 
Afllira  it  is  occasionally  reared  as  a  domestic 
petto  But  though  thus  spread  over  a  large 
area,  it  is  nowhere  of  frequantoccurrence,  and 
in  most  places  is  considerad  rare.  A  writer 
in  the  LUerary  Gazette,  alluding  to  this  point, 
sayfs  '\  There  is  not  a  city  in  Brazil  where  ft 
would  not  be  considered  almost  as  much  a 
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cariosity  as  here.    In  the  eztensive  forests  of 
the  Amaxon,  the  great  ant  eater  is,  perhaps. 
as  abundant  as  in  any  part  ot  South  America ; 
yet,  during  a  residence  of  more  than  four 
years,  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
one."    Its  favorite  haunts  are  humid  forests, 
t^d  low  swampy  grounds  bordering  on  rivers 
and  stagnant  |)ool&    There  is  no  icason  to 
believe  that  it  ever  climbs  trees,  as  stated  by 
Bufifon  and  others,  and  the  stories  that  have 
been  told  of  its  springing  upon  the  barks  of 
horses,  and  tearing  open  their  shoulders  to 
sock  the  blood,  are  equally  improbab  e.  Like 
all  the  edentate  animals,  the  great  ant  eater 
is  naturally  shy  and  timid,  and  endeavors  to 
escape  from  its  assailants  by  flight    Its  pace, 
however,  is  alow  and  awkward,  so  that  it  is 
easily  overtaken.    If  compelled  to  deibnd  it- 
Mt,  it  does  so  with  great  vigor,  sitting  upon 
its  hind-quarters,  and  strikmg  with  its  power- 
ful claws,  usingj  one  arm  to  support  itself, 
while  the  other  is  kept  ready  for  a  blow.    In 
extreme  cases,  it  throws  itself  upon  its  back, 
and  endeavors  to  hug  its  assailant  in  a  close 
embrace ;  when  its  immense  muscular  power 
enables  it  to  overcome  even  the  most  active  of 
its  foes.    It  is  said  that  even  the  jaguar  has 
been  found  dead,  locked  in  its  arms. 

In  a  state  of  nature,  the  great  ant  eater,  so 
Ihr  as  is  knovm,  lives  exclusively  on  insects. 
As  its  name  implies,  its  favorite  and  principal 
ftod  consists  of  ants;  for  the  procuring  of 
which  its  entire  organisation  is  beautifully 
«Iapted.  Standing  on  its  broad  hind  feet,  it 
breaks  through  the  crust  of  the  ant  hills  with 
its  powerful  hooked  claws,  and  the  moment 
the  insects  appear  at  the  breach,  it  darts  out 
Ufk  long  fl^ble  tongue,  covered  with  a  glutin- 
ous 4H^ko  the  thickest  of  the  throng,  and 
agaiMBIWlt  into  the  mouth.  By  this  means 
a  conffloeflRe  number  of  ants  are  speedily  ob- 
tained, the  tongue  being  protruded  and  again 
drawn  in  upwards  of  a  hundred  tiroes  in  a 
minute,  and  each  time,  of  course,  covered 
with  the  insects.  Tlie  ant  eater  now  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  having  kit  his  native 
country,  has  lost,  of  course,  his  natural 
food.  r?or  will  he  put  up  with  the  near- 
est substitute  that  can  be  given  him.  He 
has  been  supplied  with  our  common  English 
anti!  as  well  as  with  other  insects,  but  he 
turns  up  hit  nose  at  them  all.  He  seems  dis- 
pel at  present  to  confine  himself  almost  ex- 
dusivdv  to  eggs,  and  milk,  of  the  former  of 
which  he  contrives  to  make  away  with  the 
respectable  number  of  between  twenty  and 
thirty  every  day. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  its  arrival,  it 
was  amusing  to  observe  to  what  an  extent  the 
stranger  in  Uie  Gardens  monopolized  the  at^ 
tention  of  visitors.    Excepting  at  ''feedings 


time,"  almost  eveiythiog  else  was  forsakeni 
imd  leit  to  ruminate  in  solitude  upoo  the 
strange  vicisMtudes  of  those  who  five  oti  po- 
pular Avor.    Their  feline  migesties  in  the  ter- 


race-dens were  highly  indignant,  indeed,  at 
their  desertion,  and  paced  to  and  fro,  matter- 
ing wrathful  to  themselves,  hardly  dheig:i^g 
to  recognise  our  solitary  attentions  by  a  Mngfe 
glance.     The  eagles  stared  down  upon  as 
from  theh*  rocky  pinnacles,  and  the  seal  looked 
round  from  his  pool,  utteriy  neglected.  Again, 
there  was  that  grandiloquently  named  beast, 
the  choiropotamus,  himself  but  a  f^hovt  t:me 
before  the  hero  of  the  gardens,  but  for  the  time 
lor^tten,  like  a  falleh  iavourice,  and  left  to 
whisk  his  ears,  or  gmnt  to  hib  kin8iz\f  n  and 
neighbours,  the  Wart  Hogs,  as  little  cared  for 
as  a  common  pig.    Chuncy,  the  perambiihit- 
ing  elephant,  shuffled  along  with  a  half-lllled 
howdah ;  while  the  proboscidian  mother  and 
daughter  turned  their  backs  upon  the  world, 
in  disgust  apparentiv  at  the  snaden  frlling  off 
of  buns  and  frait  The  Hippopotamus  took  n^ 
his  own  cause,  and  through  the  medhm  of  our 
ever-to-be-respected  contemporary  •Ptitich,* 
howled  at  the  public  for  their  neglect  of  faia 
in  most  lugubrious  verse.  We  hope  thmr,  13ce 
afRicted  mortals,  he  oiav  have  tomid  his  Heart 
eased  by  the  exercise ;  but,  if  he  would  regmia 
his  popularity,  he  must  do  f  omething  mom  to 
the  purpose.    Let  him  follow  the  exaaiple  of 
his  cousin  across  the  channel,'  and  make  m 
mouthful  of  the  first  lapdog  that  comes  in  hit 
wav,  and  ho  will  assuredly  rixe  to  his  former 
eminence  again  at  once.  The  fish  house  alone, 
of  all  the  attractions  in  the  gardens,  maintain- 
ed its  position  against  the  new-comer.     The 
unique  and  beautiful  collectiunoi  living  fonnv 
there  displayed  will  constitute  one  of   ihm 
chief  sources  of  amusement  and  instroction 
the  Gardens  contain,  and  islittk  likeW  to  laaa 
iis  interest,  whatever  other  ad^Btions  the  pUee 
may  receive. 

Since  its  removal  to  the  Zeolbgical  Gardciw 
the  Great  Ant-Eater  had  thriven  amaitnglj, 
and  strong  hopes  are  now  entertained  of  it» 
surviving  the  winter.  The  matter;  however^ 
is  still  extremely  doubtful ;  and  all  who  ai% 
desirous  of  seeing  this  extraordinary  ani- 
mal alive  should  lose  no  time  in  doing  sou 


DxofraxaiMO  CrrBias.— 8ome  little  boys&avto 
been  amusing  themselves  in  deciphering  the  ct- 
phers  that  appear  oooasioDally  in  the  Tnwtt.  We 
wish  they  would  exerclte  their  ingenuity  in  trarii- 
tettaig  Loan  ABxanxxM— anywhere,  so  Hmg  aa  ha 
was  translated  out  of  the  JliniStry-^for  we  look 
upon  khn  as  befaig  the  greatesi  Oypber  ef  tit 
present  day^ 


**  To  Pxasovs  ABoirr  to  HAEar.**— Conai^erfnf 
the  rubbish  that  is  mostly  eoM  at  the  cheap  Fio^ 
nitare  Marts,  the  poor  ddodMl  indivMflaK  wha 
bay  their  chairs  and  tablrsaod  roor-posttiedsleatt 
there,  generalljr  turn  out  Foroitttre  HMtftpfc 

A  GocKMcv'a  Qnxfnov  oa  nx  4S4r.— Ooia 

a  Port  Admiral  mean  an  Admiral  »ho  islaiddova 
for  a  long  aeries  of  years,  and  not  decanted  19t 
service  A  he  is  very  M7  ^  t 
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THE    WORLDI 

The  World  I  (he  world  I  ah  who  woold  «igh. 
To  mingle  with  the  fickle  ihroi% 

Whoee  emfling  lipn  their  hearts  beKe, 
Hearts  treacherous  as  sireu*s  song. 

Vhe  world ;  and  who  would  wlsli  to  tread, 
WHh  willing  steps  the  thorny  roaBC, 

Of  passions  fierce,  whence  peace  hath  fled, 
And  all  is  viewed  through  enTy*s  gace. 

How  easily  that  world  is  won» 

While  fortune  smiles  with  Noootide  glare, 
JU  Oh«ber*s  bow  heiore  the  sau. 

How  lar^atly  they  worship  there. 

But  se«n  that  world,  when  sorrows  lower, 
Forsakes  the  worship  erst  so  warn, 

ik»  birds  at  autumn's  closing  hour, 
Retreat  before  the  coming  storm. 

The  world,  a  charm  is  In  the  sound. 

And  jouth^s  firt  dreams  will  wander  there. 

Delusive  hope  then  beams  arf^njd, 
Aad  pleasure  calb  from  sce&M  of  care. 

Lifers  sea  first  calm,  soon  storms  arise, 
And  tempest-tost  along  tliey're  hurrc^ 

Wkh  grief  they  sternly  then  despise 
The  coki  uosympatlietio  world. 


SOME  ACX:;OUNT  OF  A  FRIEND  OF  MINE, 

"When  Jaan  was  intrusted  (o  nte,  he  was  about 
three  yuirs  old.  liis  height  was  that  of  a 
cbilU  of  the  same  ago.  When  I  freed  him 
from  tlie  bamboo- basket  in  which  he  was 
brought  to  me,  he  seized  hold  of  my  hand, 
mnd  tried  to  drag  me  away,  as  a  little  boy 
who  wanted  to  escape  from  some  disagreeable 
olj^ct  might  have  done.  ( took  him  into  my 
room,  in  which  there  was  a  sort  of  ceil  pre- 
pared for  him.  On  s«>eing  this  new  cage, 
which  resembled  a  Mapy  house.  Juan  under- 
stood that  it  was  in  future  to  l>e  his  lodging : 
be  let  go  my  hanil,  and  set  about  collecting 
all  the  linen  he  could  Hnd.  He  then  carried 
his  booty  into  his  lodging,  and  covered  its 
walls  carefully.  These  arrangements  made, 
ho  t^iaed  on  a  table-napkin,  and  having 
dressed  himself  m  this  as  majestically  as  an 
Arab  in  his  liournoos,  lay  down  on  the  bed  he 
had  prepared. 

Juan  was  of  a  very  mild  disposition ;  to 
raise  one's  voice  t »  him  was  suCficient;  yet  he 
now  and  then  had  vory  Givertins  tits  of  anger. 
One  day  I  took  from  him  a  n^iingQ  he  had 
atolen;  at  first  he  trie  1  to  g0t  it  back,  but 
being  unable  to  do  so,  he  uttered  plaintive 
cries  thrusting  out  his  lips  like  a  pouting 
child,    f  mding  that  this  pettialioeoi  had  not 


tlie  effect  he  anticipated,  he  threw  himself  flat 
on  his  face,  struck  the  ground  with  his  fist, 
screamed,  cried,  and  howled  for  more  than  half 
an  hour.  At  lost,  I  felt  that  I  was  actmg 
contrary  to  my  duty  \n  refuf^ing  the  fruit  he 
desired ;  for,  in  opposition  to  O^'s  will,  I  was 
seeking  to  bend  to  the  exige'icies  of  civilisa- 
tion the  independent  nature  which  Ue  had 
sent  into  the  world  amid  virgin  forests,  in 
order  that  it  should  obey  all  its  instincts  and 
satisfy  all  its  passions.  I  approached  my 
ward,  calling  nim  by  the  mast  endearing 
names,  and  offered  him  the  mango.  As  soon 
as  it  was  within  his  reach,  he  clutched  it  with 
violence,  and  threw  it  at  my  head.  There  was 
something  so  human  in  this  action,  somethit^ 
so  evil  in  the  expression  of  his  rage«  that  1 
had  no  hesitation  that  day  in  classing  Juan 
among  our  own  species;  he  reminded  me  so 
much  of  certain  children  of  my  acquaintance 
But  since  then  1  have  learned  better ;  he  was 
only  on  rare  occasions  peevish  and  naughty. 

The  first  day  that  I  let  Juan  dine  at  table 
with  me,  he  adopted  a  disagreeable  mode  of 
(>ointing  out  the  oljects  that  were  pleasing  to 
him :  he  stretched  out  his  brown  hand,  and 
tried  to  put  upon  his  plate  everything  l)e 
could  lay  hold  of.  I  gave  him  him  a  box  on 
I  he  oar,  to  make  him  understand  politeness. 
He  then  made  use  of  a  stratagem ;  ha  covered 
his  face  with  one  hand,  whilst  he  stretched 
the  other  towards  the  dish.  This  scheme  an* 
awered  no  better,  for  I  hit  the  guilty  band 
with  th  handle  of  mykni(e.  From  that  mo- 
ment, my  intelligent  pupil  understood  that  he 
waft  to  wait  to  be  helped. 

lie  very  quickly  learned  to  eat  his  mnp  wi^ 
a  spoon  in  this  way :  a  thin  soup  was  pla  j^ 
befon'  him ;  he  got  upon  the  tfUJij^ke  ^mlt^ 
lappinir,  and  tried  to  suck  it  "P^^Hte^^^ 
n[\ethod  appearing  inconvenient ^^Hplb  sat 
ikfiK'n  again  on  his  chair,  and  too^ppTplate  in 
both  hands;  but  as  he  raised  it  tohis  lips,  he 
spilled  a  portion  of  it  over  his  chest  I  then  . 
took  a  spoon  and  showed  him  how  to  use  it; 
ho  immediately  imitated  me,  and  ever  after 
made  use  of  tiiat  implement. 
.  When  I  brought  Juan  on  board  the  Cle^- 
pcktra^  he  was  domiciled  at  t'  e  foot  of  the 
main-mast,  and  left  completely  free ;  he  went 
in  and  out  of  his  h^ibitation  when  he  pleased. 
The  sailors  received  him  as  a  friend,  and  un- 
dertook to  initiate  him  in  the  customs  of  a 
seafaring  life.  A  little  tin  basin  and  spoon 
were  given  him,  which  he  shut  up  carefully 
in  his  house ;  and  at  meal-times  he  went  to 
the  distribution  of  food  with  the  crew.  It 
was  very  funny  to  see  him,  especially  in  the 
morning,  getting  his  basin  filled  with  coffee, 
and  then  sitting  comfortably  down  to  take  his 
first  meal  in  company  «rith  his  friends  the' 
cabin- hoy  % 

Juan  spent  part  of  his  days  In  swingling 
among  the  rope- ;  sometimes  he  canie  on  u> 
the  deck,  lither  to  enter  mto  conversatiou 
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with  the  persons  of  the  embassy,  whom  he 
knew  very  well,  or  to  tease  a  young  Manilla 
negrito,  who  had  been  given  to  M.  de  La- 
gren%.  This  negrito  was  his  dearest  friend. 
Some  people  pretended  that  the  sympathetic 
ties  which  united  these  two  beings  were  based 
on  consanguinity.  However  that  may  be, 
Juan  had  a  profound  contempt  for  monkeys ; 
be  never  condescended  to  notice  one,  and  pre- 
ferred the  society  of  a  dog  or  sheep  to  that 
of  one  of  these  quadrumana.  Juan  acquired 
the  habits  of  a  gourmet  whilst  on  board :  he 
drank  wine,  and  had  even  become  deeply 
learned  in  the  art  of  appreciating  that'liquor. 
One  day  two  glasses  were  offered  him,  one 
half  full  of  clmnpagne,  the  other  half  full  of 
claret  When  he  had  a  glass  in  each  hand, 
some  one  tried  to  deprive  him  of  that  contain- 
ing the  champagne.  To  defend  himself,  he 
ihastily  broueht  his  disengaged  hand  up  to 
the  one  which  had  been  St  ized,  and,  having, 
by  a  dexterous  effort,  succeeded  in  freeing  it, 
be  poured  the  sparkling  liquid  into  his  mouth 
and  having  made  sure  of  the  flavour,  has- 
tened down  to  share  the  beverage  with  me. 

When  T  arrived  at  Manilla,  Juan  and  I  took 
i^>  our  abode  in  a  Tagal  house,  and  we  lived 
in  common  with  the  &mily  inhabiting  it — 
eonsisting  of  the  father,  mother,  two  girls  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen,  and  of  some  little  chil- 
dren. Juan  was  charmed  with  our  residence. 
He  spent  his  days  in  play  with  the  little  Tagal 
girls,  and  robbmg  the  mango-women  who 
were  imprudent  enough  to  put  their  mer- 
chandise within  his  reach. 

Juan  had  nothing  of  those  social  virtues 
called  abnegation  and  devotion ;  he  was  sel- 
and  would  not  have  found  communistic 
i  his  taste.    He  was  perfectly  con- 

tiis  respect';  and  only  liked  com- 

mflHl^^^regard  to  the  property  of  otWs. 
If  anM^  invaded  his  cage,  he  drove  An 
away  unmercifully ;  one  day  he  even  picked 
the  feathers  out  of  a  pigeon  which  had  been 
struck  with  the  unfortunate  idea  of  taking 
refuge  there. 

Whenever  we  put  into  harbour,  I  brought 
him  clusters  of  bananas;  the  fruits  were 
placed  with  those  belonging  to  the  officers  of 
the  staff  Juan  bad  leave  to  enter  this  sanc- 
tuary at  his  pleasure.  Provided  he  had  been 
once  shown  which  clusters  belonged  to  him, 
be  respected  the  others,  until  such  time  as  he 
had  exhausted  his  own  provision ;  after  that 
he  no  longer  went  ostensibly  and  boldly  in 
search  of  fruit,  but  by  stealth,  crawling  like 
a  serpent;  the  larceny  committed,  he  came 
up  again  filter  than  he  had  gone  down. 

It  is  untrue  that  orang-outangs  have  been 
taught  to  smoke :  Juan,  and  all  those  I  have 
seen,  were  unable  to  acquire  that  habit. 

Such  is  the  account  of  an  orang-outang 
given  by  Dr.  Yvar,  who  was  physician  to  the 
scientific  mission  sent  by  France  to  China, 
and  who  resided  six  months  in  the  Eastern 


Archipelago.  This  animal  is  a  native  of  iht 
islands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  and  the  pen- 
insula of  Malacca,  dwelling  in  the  deepest  re- 
cesses of  forests  of  gigantic  growth,  and  sel- 
dom venturing  into  the  more  thinly-wooded 
districts.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  habiti 
of  the  creature  in  its  wild  state,  and  many 
finbulous  acconnls  respecting  it  have  in  conse- 
quence been  received  as  true.  Its  usual  heighi 
is  supposed  to  be  about  four  feet,  although 
there  is  a  description  of  one  by  the  late  J>t, 
Abel,  the  stature  of  which,  according  to  the 
details  laid  before  the  Asiatic  Socte^  at  Cal- 
cutta, exceeded  seven  feet 

The  orang-outang  is  grave  and  gentle  in  iti 
manners,  and  more  docile  than  any  of  tiie 
monkey  tribe,  easily  imitating  some  of  oar  ac- 
tions, learning  to  use  a  spoon,  and  even  a  fork ; 
and  acquiring  a  relish  for  sweetmeats,  cofiee, 
and  spirits.  It  is  ibbd  of  being  noticed,  and 
capable  of  great  attachment  During  jontli, 
the  forehead  and  skull  appear  well  developed, 
and  carry  something  of  a  hiriiian  character, 
but  as  the  animal  advances  in  aga^  the  re- 
semblance quickly  disappears. 


CONHiblONS  OF  A  JUNIOR 
BARRISTER. 

Mr  ikther  was  an  agent  to  an  extensive 
absentee  property  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
He  was  a  Protestant,  and  respectably  con- 
nected. It  was  even  understood  in  the  conntrj 
that  a  kind  of  Irish  relationship  existed  be- 
tween him  and  the  distant  proprietor  whoae 
rents  he  collected.  Of  this,  however,  I  have 
some  doubts;  for,  generally  speaking,  oar 
aristocracy  are  extremely  averse  to  trustiDg 
their  money  in  the  hands  of  a  poor  relation* 
Besides  this,  I  was  more  than  once  invited  to 
dine  with  a  leading  member  of  the  fiunflj 
when  I  was  a  student  at  the  Temple,  whidi 
would  hardly  have  been  the  case,  had  he 
suspected  on  my  part  any  dormant  claim  of 
kindred.  Being  an  eldest  son,  I  was  destined 
from  my  birth  for  the  Bar.  Hiis  about  thirtr 
years  ago,  was  almost  matter  of  course  with 
our  secondary  gentry.  Among  such  persons 
it  was,  at  that  time,  an  object  of  great  ambition 
to  have  a  ''young  counsellor^* in  the  CunOy. 
In  itself  it  was  a  respectable  thing — ^for,  who 
could  tell  what  the ''  young  oounseUor  **  might 
not  one  day  be?  Then  it  kept  off  vexatious 
claims,  and  produced  a  general  interested 
civility  in  the  neighbourhood,  under  the  ex- 
pectation that,  whenever  any  little  point  gf 
law  might  arise,  the  young  counsellor's  opinion 
might  be  had  for  nothinf^  Times  have 
somewhat  changed  in  this  respect  Yet,  to 
this  day,  t\^  young  counsellor  who  passes 
the  law-vadmons  among  his  country  friends 
finds  (at  least  I  have  found  it  so)  that  the  old 
feeling  of  reverence  for  the  name  is  not  yet 
exUnd;^  and  tiiat  his  dicta  upon  the  law  of 
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tovspisses  and  distress  for  r^Dt  are  generally 
^leferred  to  in  bis  own  country,  unless  when 
it  happens  to  be  the  assizes'-tinie. 

I  passed  through  my  school  and  college 
studies  with  great  eeJat,  At  the  latter  place, 
particularly  toward  the  close  of  the  course, 
1  dedicated  myself  to  all  sorts  of  composition. 
I  was  also  a  constant  speaker  in  the  Historical 
Society,  where  I  discovered,  with  no  slight 
satis&ction,  that  popular  eloquence  was  de- 
cidedly my  forte.  In  the  cultivation  of  this 
noble  art,  I  adhered  to  no  settled  plan.  Some- 
times, in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  I  composed 
mj  address  with  great  care,  and  delivered  it 
lh>m  memory :  at  others,  I  trusted  for  words 
(for  I  am  naturally  fluent)  to  the  occasion ; 
but,  whether  my  speech  was  extemporaneous 
or  prepared,  I  always  spoke  on  the  side  of 
£reedom.  At  this  period,  and  for  the  two  or 
three  years  that  followed,  my  mind  was  filled 
^with  almost  inconceivable  enthusiasm  for  my 
future  profession.  I  was  about  to  enter  it  (I 
can  call  my  own  conscience  to  witness)  from 
no  sordid  motives.  As  to  money  matters,  I 
was  independent;  for  my  father,  who  was 
now  no  more,  had  left  me  a  profit-rent  of 
three  hundred  pounds  a-yeatf^ 

No ;  but  I  had  formed  to  m^youthful  fancy 
an  ideia  of  the  honors  and  duties  of  an  advo- 
oste^s  career,  founded  upon  the  purest  models 
of  ancient  and  modem  times.  I  pictured  to 
myself  the  glorious  occasions  it  would  present 
of  redressing  private  wrongs,  of  exposing  ai\d 
confounding  the  artful  machinations  of  in- 
justice ;  and  should  the  political  condition  of 
my  country  require  it,  as  in  all  probability  it 
would,  ofemulating'lhe  illustrious  men  whose 
elequence  and  eo^^age  had  so  often  shielded 
the  intended  victim  against  the  unconstitu- 
tional aggressions  of  the  state.  It  was  with 
these  views,  and  not  from  a  love  of  **  paltry 
gold,**  that  I  was  ambitious  to  assume  the 
robe.  With  the  confidence  of  youth,  and  of 
m  temperament  not  prone  to  despair,  I  felt  an 
instinctive  conviction  that  I  was  not  assuming 
atask  above  my  strength ;  but,  notwithstanding 
my  reliance  upon  my  natural  powers,  I  was 
indefatigable  in  aiding  them,  by  exercise  and 
stndy,  against  the  occasions  that  were  to 
render  me  famous  in  my  generation.  Defer- 
ring for  the  present  (I  was  now  at  the  Tem- 
ple) a  regular  course  of  legal  reading,  I 
applied  myself  with  great  ardor  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  general  knowledge.  To  enlarge  my 
Tiews,  I  went  through  the  standard  works  on 
the  theory  of  government  and  legislation. 
To  familiarize  my  understanding  with  subtle 
disquisitions,  Iplunged  into  metaphysics ;  for, 
as  iBen  John^pi  somewhere  says,  **  he  tbat 
cannot  contract  the  sight  of  his  mind,  as  well 
as  dilate  and  disperse  it,  wanteth  a  great 
faculty ;"  and,  lest  an  exclusive  adherence  to 
such  pursuits  shouM  have  the  effect  of  damp- 
ing my  popular  sympathies,  I  duly  relieved 
them  by  the  most  celebrated  productions  of 


imagination  in  prose  and  verse.  Oratory 
was,  of  course,  not  neglected.  I  plied  at 
Cicero  and  Demosthenes.  •  devoured  every 
treatise  on  the  art  of  rhetoric  that  fell  in  my 
way.  When  alone  in  my  lodgings,  I  declaimed 
to  myself  so  often  and  so  loudly,  that  my 
landlady  and  her  daughters,  who  sometimes 
listened  through  the  keyhole,  suspected,  as  I 
afterward  discovered,  that  I  had  lost  my  wits ; 
but,  as  I  paid  my  biils  regularly  and  appeared 
tolerably  rational  in  other  matters,  they 
thou^t  it  most  prudent  to  connive  at  my 
extravagances.  During  the  last  winter  of  my 
stay  at  the  Temple,  I  took  an  active  part,  aa 
Gue  Jones,  to  his  cost,  sometimes  found,  in 
the  debates  of  the  British  Forum,  which  had 
just  been  opened  for  the  final  settlement  of 
all  disputed  points  in  politics  and  morals. 

Such  were  the  views  and  qualificatio|| 
with  which  I  came  to  the  Irish  Bar.  It  mj^ 
appear  somewhat  singular,  bnt  so  it  was,  that 
previous  to  the  day  of  my  call,  I  was  never 
mside  an  Irish  Court  of  Justice.  When  at 
the  Temple,  I  had  occasionally  attended  the 
proceedings  at  Westminster  Hall,  where  a 
common  topic  of  remark  among  my  fellow- 
students  was  the  vast  superiori^  of  our  Bar 
in  grace  of  manner  and  classical  propriety  of 
diction.  I  had,  therefore,  no  sooner  received 
the  congratulations  of  my  friends  on  my 
admission,  than  I  turned  into  one  of  the  courts 
to  enjoy  a  first  specimen  of  the  forensic 
oratory  of  which  I  had  beard  so  much.  A 
young  barrister  of  about  twelve  year's  stand- 
ing was  on  his  legs,  and  vehemently  appealing 
to  the  court  in  the  following  words :  "  Your 
Lordships  perceive  that  we  stan^  here  as  our 
grandmother's  administratrix  ^^j^j^Jtj^^ 
and  really,  my  lords,  it  does  hniB|||i|i||^^^B 
that  it  would  be  a  monstrous  thksfl^^^HPP 
party  can  now  come  in,  in  the  ve^l|BR  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  actually  faurn  as 
round  under  color  of  hanging  us  up  on  the 
foot  of  a  contract  made  behind  our  backs.** 
The  court  admitted  that  the  force  of  the 
observation  was  unanswerable,  and  granted 
his  motion  with  costs.  On  enquiry  I  found 
that  the  counsel  was  among  the  most  rising 
men  of  the  Junior  Bar.  For  the  first  three 
or  four  years,  little  worth  recording  occurred. 
I  continued  my  former  studies,  read,  but 
without  much  care,  a  few  elementary  law 
books,  picked  up  a  'stray  scrap  of  technical 
learning  in  the  courts  and  the  hall,  and  was 
now  and  then  employed  by  the  young  attorneys 
Irom  my  county  as  conducting  counsel  in  a 
motion  of  course.  At  the  outset  I  was 
rather  mortified  at  the  scantiness  of  my  busi- 
ness, for  I  had  calculated  upon  starting  into 
immediate  notice ;  but  being  easy  in  my  cir- 
cumstances,  and  finding  so  many  others 
equally  unemployed,  I  ceased  to  be  impatient 
With  regard  to  my  fame,  however,  it  was 
otherwise.  I  had  broueht  a  fair  stock  of  gene- 
ral reputation  for  abilny  and  acquirement  to 
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'Hie  bar ;  hut,  having  done  nothing  to  increase 
it,  h  pei'ceived,  or  fancieu  that  I  perretved, 
that  the  esttm^iioii  that  I  had  been  held  in 
IPM  rapidly  subsiding  This  I  could  not 
endure :  and  as  no  widows  or  orphans  seemed 
disposed  10  claim  my  protection,  I  deter- 
mined upon  giving  the  public  a  first  proof  of 
my  powers  as  the  advocate  of  a  still  no(>ler 
oause.  An  ag»p*egate  meeting  of  the  Catholics 
•f  Ireland  was  announced,  and  I  pnpared  a 
^>eech  to  be  delivered  on  their  behalf.  1 
communicated  n  y  design  to  no  one,  not  even 
to  0'<Jottnell,  who  had  often  urged  me  to  de- 
clare myself;  but,  on  the  appointed  day,  1 
Cttetided  at  the  place  of  meeting.  Clarendon- 
Ctreet  Chnpel. 

The  spectacle  was  imposing.  Upon  a  plat- 
form erected  l>efore  the  altiir  stood  0*Oonnell 
€d  his  staff.  The  c^-  i:  nliich  they  sur- 
unded  had  just  been  <  .ken  by  the  venerable 
>rd  Fingal,  whose  pJt^sence  alone  would 
have  con 'erred  dignity  upon  any  as$«mi>ly. 
The  galleries  were  thronged  with  Oathofic 
beauties,  looking  so  softly  patriotic,  that  even 
Lord  Liverpool  would  have  forgiven  in  them 
the  hin  of  a  divided  allegiance  The  floor  of 
the  chapel  wa:4  filled  almost  t>  sufiocatioti 
with  a  miscellaneous  populace,  breathing  fiom 
their  looks  a  deep  sense  of  rights  withheld, 
imd  standing  on  tiptoe  and  with  ears  erect  to 
catch  the  sounds  of  comfort  or  hope  which 
their  k>aiiers  had  to  administer.  Finding  it 
impracticable  to  force  my  way  toward  the  cliair 
I W4S  oltliged  to  ascend  and  occupy  a  place  in 
the  gallery.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  not 
•orry  f  t  the  disappointment;  for,  in  the  first 
feeljng  of  awe  which  the  scene  inspired,  1 
^ta||dthat  my  oratorical  courage,  which,  like 
^^BMantfa^e,  comes  and  go.  s,  was  rapidly 
V^^^^^p:  * — but,  as  the  business  and  the 
plH^pr  the  day  pniceeded— as  the  fire  of 
Dati<^V  emotion  lighted  every  eye,  and  ex- 
ploded in  simultaneous  volleys  of  applau.«<c — 
all  my  apprehensions  for  myself  v»ere  for- 
gotten. Every  fresh  round  of  huzzas  that 
rent  the  roof  rekindled  my  ambition.  I  be 
came  impatient  to  be  fanned,  for  my  own 
cake,  by  the  beautiful  white  handkerchiefs 
that  waved  around  mc,  and  stim^d  my  bli»o«i 
like  the  vi>ionary  flags  of  the  fable<l  Uouri^n 
inviting  (he  Mohammedan  wat  riors  to  danger 
and  to  glory. 

0  Conncll,  who  was  speaking,  spied  me  in 
the  galK'ty.  lie  perceived  at  once  that  I  had 
a  weijsht  of  oratory  pres-ing  upon  my  mind, 
and  gond  naturcdly  resolved  to  quicken  the 
delivtry.  Without  namm<?  mc,  he  matlo  an 
appeal  to  mc  under  the  character  of  **a  lil)eral 
and  enliphiencd  yonng  ft-otestant,"  which  I 
well  uiKcrsrood.  This  was  conclusive,  and 
he  had  no  ooner  sat  doivn  than  1  was  on  mf 
legs.  The  wnsntion  my  unex)>cctcd  appear 
ance  crt-atfd  was  immense.  1  had  scarcely 
laid  **  My  Lord,  I  nsc,''  when  1  was  Rfoppe*! 
abort  by  cheers  that  lasted  for  some  minutes. 


Tt  was  really  delicious  fnitw%  and  was 
at  the  close  of  almost  every  senteQC^of  M 
speech.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  ipM 
itself,  as  most  of  my  rendo  s  must  reiBevb» 
It,  for  it  appeared  the  next  day  in  the  Dttii 
Journals  (the  best  report  was  in  the  ^'mim\ 
and  was  copied  in  all  the  London  oppooliii 
papers  exrept  the  Tme$,  It  is  enecfli  li 
^y  that  the  effect  was,  on  the  vbda 
tremendous. 

As  soon  as  I  had  concluded,  a  special  ■» 
sengcr  was  despatched  to  conduct  ne  ta  tk 
platform.  On  my  an  ival  then',  I  was  catcni 
with  praises  and  congratulationR.  O'OmmiI 
was  the  warmest  in  the  expression  flilii 
admiration :  yet  I  thought  1  couk)  read  iaiii 
eyes  that  there  predominated  over  that  fetliil 
the  secret  triumph  of  the  parti.<an,  at  hm^ 
contributed  to  bring  over  a  yourg  dmrtir 
from  the  enemy V  camp.  However,  he  lod 
care  that  I  should  not  go  without  my  revwi 
tie  moved  a  special  resolution  of  tiianki**li 
his  illustrious  young  friend,**  »honi  b«  *» 
cribed  as  '*  one  of  those  rare  and  fUieitiai 
combinations  of  human  excellence,  in  wW 
the  spiiit  of  a  Washington  is  embodied  %JA 
the  genius  ||fea  Grattan/*  These  wen  hii 
very  wordsJSR  my  modesty  was  in  no  wtj 
painod  at  them,  for  I  believed  every  sylUUi 
to  be  literally  true. 

I  went  home  in  a  glorioiL«  intoxictlioo  flf 

spirits.     My  success  had  surpalii^ed  inr  awtt 

sanguine  expectations.  I  luid  now  csiablwlMi 

a  character  for  public  speaking,  which,  uld^ 

pendenlly  of  the  general   fame  that  aooU 

ensue,  must  inevitably  lead  to  my  icuinw-ii 

every    important  rase  where  U;e  piwaoi* 

were  to  be  moved,  and,  whenever  the  Wbjgi 

should  come  in,   to  a  seat  in  the  Britii^ 

Senate. 

♦  ♦  ♦  •  • 

After  a  restless  night — in  which,  bowew, 
when  I  did  sleip,  I  eon t rived  to  dr^am,  tl«« 
lime  that  I  was  at  the  head  of  my  proJet«ioi| 
at  another  that  I  was  on  the  oppo^ilioo«k 
of  the  ilouse  of  Commons  red!es>ing  Irish 
grievances — I  sailed  li)ith  to  the  CouHito 
enjoy  the  impression  which  my  displav  of  lit* 
day  before  must  have  made  there.  On  u^ 
wav,  my  ears  were  regaled  by  the  cries  of  tk 
news-hawkers,  annonn<  ing  that  the  aioroing 
papers  contained  **Youne  Ci>unscllor  — — J 
grind  and  e'egant  speech.  — **  J  bis.*' thought 
I,  **is  genuine  fame,"  rnd  I  pUhhc-d  on  with 
a  quickened  pace  toward  the  Hall. 

On  my  entranc«\  tlie  first  perwn  tkit 
caught  my  eye  was  my  friend  and  fellow- 
student,  Dick .     Wo  had  been  imraj>tt 

at  College,  and  insepnraMe^^  the  Tcmpla 
Our  las'icsand  tempers  had  T»Kn  alike,  iii 
our  political  opinions  the  same,  except  tW 
he  sometimes  w<nt  far  beyond  me  in  U* 
abstract  erthusiasin  fur  the  lights  of  roan.  I 
ivas  surprised  ~  fiw  our  eyes  mot—  that  he(W 
not  rush  to  tender  me  his  greetinga  HftV* 
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I  I  went  up  to  him,  and  held  out  my 
I  in  the  usual  cordial  way.  He  took  it, 
in  a  verv  unu4u%l  way.  The  friendly 
Miro  vras  no  longer  there.  Uis  countenance, 
h  hen;tulbre  had  frlovred  with  warmth  at 
approach,  wa^  Ktill  and  cnilliiti;.  Ue 
B  no  al  tision  o  my  sipeecb,  but  looking 
d  a»  if  re^rful  of  being  observed,  and 
;ering  Bomethinj*  about  its  being  **  Equity- 
in  the  Exchequer/*  mofed  away.  This 
a  modification  of  "genuine  finne**  for 
h  1  vraH  quite  unprepared.  In  my  present 
Uion  of  Kpiri  s,  however,  I  wan  rather 
Ittxed  than  otfended  at  the  occurrence.  I 
willing  to  suspect  that  my  (riend  must 
I  ^Hind  himself  suddenly  indixposed,  or 
in  spite  of  his  better  feelingts  an  access 
voluniary  envy  might  have  overpowered 
\  or  perhaps  poor  fellow,  some  painful 
»ct  of  a  private  natuie  might  be  prcsaing 
I  his  mind,  so  as  to  cause  this  strange 
lution  iu  hU  manner.  At  the  time  I 
r  advoried  to  the  rumor  that  there  was 
tly  to  be  a  vacancy  for  a  commissioner- 
of  bankrupts,  nor  had  1  been  aware  that 


dinner-parties,  and  as  far  as  '*  lots  *'  of  white 
Koup  and  Spanii«h  tlunimeiy  went,  1  had  uo* 
questionably  no  cause  t09  rumphiin.  The 
attorneys,  in  both  public  and  private,  were 
lOudest  in  their  admiration  of  my  rare  qualifi* 
cationa  for  success  in  my  profet^iion ;  but| 
though  they  took  every  occasion,  for  weeks 
and  months  after,  to  recur  to  the  s|>lvndor  of 
my  eloquence,  it  still  somehow  happened  that 
not  one  of  them  sent  me  a  guinea. 

I  was  beginning  to  charge  the  whole  body 
with  ingratitude,  when  I  was  agreea'>ly  in* 
ducad  to  change  my  opinion,  at  lem^t  for  a 
while.  One  of  the  most  rising  «mong  them 
waa  an  old  schoolfellow  of  mine,  named 
Shanahan.  He  might  have  bt^vn  of  hiHnita 
service  to  roe,  but  he  had  never  employed  roe, 
even  in  the  most  trivial  matter.  We  were 
still,  however,  on  terms  of,  to  me  rather  nn« 
pleasant  fiimiKaTify;  for  he  affected  in  hi^ 
language  and  roanners  a  certain  waggish  ^lang^ 
from  which  my  classical  semtibilities  revolted. 
One  day,  as  1  was  goinj;  my  usual  rounds  in 
the  hall,'  Shanahan,  who  held  a  btuidle  of 
briefii  under  his  arm,  t-ame  up  and  drew 


, ^ _^, ana 

name  as  a  candidate  stood  firs:  on  the  |a«ide' toward  one  of  the  reressifH.'  »'Ned,  »y 
ncellorslist  He  was  apMipted  to  the  [  boy,"  said  he,  for  that  was  Iris  customary 
ea  few  days  after,  and  the  mystery  ofjgtjieof  addressing  me,  ^1  just  want  to  tell 
JoWnesswascxpUaned.  jyou  that  I  have  a  sporting  reeoid  now  at 

ct,  (  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that   issue,  and  which  Tm  to  briig  •'-•"-  •-  — — 


lad  no  >ooner  attained  hia  object  than  he 
red    symptoms  of  remorse  for    having 


down  lo  < 


for  trial  at  the  next  assises.  It*s  an  action 
against  a  magistrate,  and  a  Btble•di^tl  ir*otcr 
cen  mt}  oil.  He  praised  my  speech,  in  a  { into  the  bargain,  for  the  si  du  tion  r>fa  fainaer'a 
ilential  way,  to  a  mutual  friend,  and  I  >  daughter.  You  are  to  be  in  it  — I  have  t^ikeii 
ate  him— for  one  gets  tired  of  being  in- 1  care  of  that — ^and  F  juFt  want  to  know  if  you'd 
lant — and  to  this  day  wo  onverse  with  |  like  to  state  the  case,  for,  if  \ou  do,  it  can  be 
ek]  familiarity  upon  all  auliiecta  except  j  managed.*'  Myheartpalpiuted  with^rnthude, 
alistmrt  ri,zhtH  of  man.  In  the  course  of  {  but  it  would  have  U  en  uupruf  ssionnl  to  j  ' 
morning  I  received  many  similar  matrifes-  j  it  utterance ;  so  I  bimplv  ex|)ressed  | 

undertake    the 


MMof'h  »mige  to  ray  genics  fnnn  others 
ttj  Prote-itant  a>Ueagues.  The  young, 
» up  to  tliat  time  had  sought  my  society, 
r  hrushed  tiy  rne  as  if  there  was  infection 
ay  touch.  Tile  seniors,  some  of  whom  had 
isionally  condescenrkd  to  take  my  arm  in 
Uall,  and  irent  me  to  prosmg  details  of 
ir  adventures  nt  the  Trmple,  held  them- 
es su'idenly  al.»of,  and,  if  our  f»binccs  en- 
ntere<l,  petrified  mo  with  looks  of  estab- 
«d  or)er.  In  whatever  direction  I  cast 
eyes,  I  met  sigr)s  of  anger  or  estrange- 
»t,  or,  whnt  was  still  less  welcome,  of  pure 
MB«jieration. 

"•chwere  tho  ftrst  fruits  of  my  "grand  and 
;ant  Hpeech,"  which  had  combined  (0*Con- 
L  ni«y  Heaven  forgive  you !)  **  the  spirit  of 
^ashm^ton  with  the  genius  of  a  Grattan." 
ttwt,  hoTcver,  in  fairness  slate  tliat  I  was 
ut  eriy  "  ^eft  ilonc  in  my  giory."  The 
holier  ccrtn'nly  crowdiMt  round  me  an<l 
"jlN  mr»  to  the  skies.  One  eulogised  my 
«le  of  ih'j  eade;  another  swore  that  the 
■porttion  would  never  recover  from  the  la  t 
I  save  them ;  a  (hinl  that  my  for  une  a( 


n^niiiiuae, 
onal  to  flOi 

fWK" 


ness  to  undertake  the  office, 
yourself,  then,  retained  as  statinc: 
said  he,  but  without  handing  me  at  y  fee. 
"  All  you  want  is  an  op|M»rtunity  of  showing 
what  you  can  do  with  a  jury,  and  never  was 
there  a  finer  one  than  thiM,  It  was  ju.st  such 
another  that  fiist  brought  that  Hid  there  into 
notice,"  p'^inting  (o  one  of  the  sergeants  that 
rustle<l  by  us.  **Yoj  shall  have  your  in- 
structions in  full  time  to  be  prepared.  Only 
hit  the  Bible*b'>y  in  the  way  1  know  yon  cany 
and  your  name  will  he  up  on  the  circi.it." 

The  next  day  Shanahan  called  me  aside 
again.  In  tlie  interval,  I  had  compcsed  a 
striking  exordium  and  peioratitui,  with 
several  powerful  passa^>s  of  general  app  ica* 
tion,  ro  be  interspersed  acc4>rUing  as  the  facta 
should  turn  out,  through  the  bo<iy  of  the 
statement.  **  Ned,"  said  the  attori  ey  to  me. 
as  soon  as  we  had  reached  a  nart  of  the  Hall 
where  there  was  no  ri.-k  ol  being  overheard, 
**  I  now  want  to  consult  you  upon  " — here  he 
riither  hesitated— ** in  fact,  ui>on  a  little  case 
of  tny  own.*'  After  a  short  pause  he  proceeded: 

Yuu  kn>w  a  young  lady  from  your  county, 


B&r  fras  made.    1  was  iuvited  to  all  their '  Miss  liickaon  ?"— '*  Han  ict  Dick^Mi  r'—*-'  Thd 
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Tery  one." — **  Intimately  well ;  she's  now  in 
town  with  her  cousins  in  Harcourt  street :  I 
see  her  almost  every  day." — **  She  has  a  very 
pretty  property  too,  they  say,  under  her 
&ther*s  will — a  lease  for  liyes  renewable  for 
ever."— **  So  I  have  always  understood."— 
"  In  fact,  Ned,"  he  continued,  looking  some- 
what foolish,  and  in  a  tone  half  slang,  half 
sentiment,  **  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think — 
as  at  present  advised — that  she  has  partly 
gained  my  affections.  Come,  come,  my  boy, 
no  laughing;  upon  my  faith  and  soul,  I'm 
senous — and  what's  more,  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  she'll  have  no  objection  to  my 
telling  her  so :  but,  with  those  devils  of  cousins 
at  her, elbow,  there's  no  getting  her  into  a 
comer  with  one's  self  for  an  instant ;  so,  what 
I  want  you  to  do  for  me  Ned,  is  this— just  to 
throw  your  eye  over  a  wide-line  copy  of  a 
■  little  notice  to  that  effect  I  have  been  thinking 
of  serving  her  with."  Here  he  extracted  from 
a  mass  of  law  documents  a  paper  endorsed 

"Draft  letter  to  Miss  D ,"  and  folded  up 

and  tied  with  red  tape  like  the  rest  The 
matter  corresponded  with  the  exterior.  I 
contrived,  but  not  without  an  effort,  to  pre- 
serve my  countenance  as  I  perused  this 
singular  production,  in  whicl)  sighs  and  vows 
were  embodied  in  the  language  of  an  affidavit 
to  hold  to  bail  Amid  the  manifold  vagaries 
of  Cupid^  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  him 
exchanging  his  ordinary  dart  for  an  Attorney's 
office-pen.  When  I  came  to  the  end,  he  asked 
if  I  thought  if  might  be  improved.  I  candidly 
answered  that  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  admit 
of  change  and  correction.  "Then,"  said  he, 
"I  shall  be  eternally  obliged  if  you'll  just  do 
jH^needful  with  it  Tou  perceive  that  I  have 
^j^B^MB  too  explicit,  for,  between  ourselves, 
^^^^pie  or  two  points  to  ascertain  about 
d^VPe  of  the  property  before  I  thmk  it 
prudent  to  commit  myself  on  paper.  It 
would  never  do,  you  know,  to  be  brought  into 
court  for  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriaee ;  so 
you'll  keep  tliis  in  view,  and  before  youbegin, 
just  cast  a  glance  over  the  Statute  of  Frauds." 
Before  I  could  answer,  he  was  called  away  to 
attend  a  motion. 

The  office  thus  flung  upon  me  was  not  of 
the  most  dignified  kmd,  but  the  seduction  case 
was  too  valuable  to  be  risked ;  so  pitting  my 
ambition  against  my  pride,  I  found  the  latter 
soon  give  way ;  and  on  the  following  day  I 
presented  the  lover  with  a  declaratory  effusion 
at  once  so  glowing  and  so  cautious,  so  impas- 
sioned as  to  matters  of  sentiment,  but  withal 
so  guarded  in  point  of  law,  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  masterpiece  of 
literary  composition  and  forensic  skill.  He 
overwhelmed  me  with  thanks,  and  went  home 
to  copy  and  despatch  it  I  now  come  to  the 
most  whimsical  part  of  the  transaction.  With 
Miss  Dickson,  as  I  had  stated  to  her  admirer, 
I  was  extremely  intimate.  We  had  known 
each  other  Irom  childhood,  and  conversed  with 


the  fiuniliarity  rather  of  cousins  than  men 
acquaintances.  When  she  was  in  town  I  sav 
her  almost  daily,  talked  to  her  of  myself  and 
my  prospects,  lectured  her  on  her  love  of  dress, 
and  in  return  was  always  at  her  comtnandfer 
any  small  service  of  gallantry  or  friendshro 
that  she  might  require.  The  next  time  I 
called,  I  could  perceive  that  I  was  unuaaaSy 
welcome.  Her  cousins  were  with  her,  bot 
they  quickly  retired  and  left  us  together.  As 
soon  as  we  were  alone,  Harriet  annoonoed  to 
me  "  that  she  had  a  favor — a  very  great  ooe 
indeed— to  ask  of  me."  She  proceeded,  aad 
with  infinite  command  of  countenanee.  "Thcfe 
was  a  friend  of  her's— one  for  whom  she  was 
deeply  interested — ^in  hd  it  was — bot  do— 
she  must  not  betray  a  secret — and  this  friend 
had  the  da^  before  received  a  letttgr  contain- 
ing something  h'ke,  but  still  not  exactly  a  pfo- 
position  of-^  short,  of  a  most  intere^ag 
nature ;  and  her  friend  was  terribly  perplexed 
how  to  repljr  to  it,  for  she  was  very  yow 
and  Jnexpenencedf  and  all  that ;  and  she  had 
tried  two  or  three  times  and  had  fiuled ;  and 
then  she  had  consulted  her  (Harriet^)  and 
she  (Harriet)  had  also  been  puzzled,  for  ^ 
letter  in  question  was  in  lact»  as  fru-  as  it  wn 
intelligible,  so  uncommonly  well  written,  botk 
in  style  and  in  sentiment,  that  her  frier  d  wai^ 
of  course,  particularly  anxious  to  send  a  suit- 
able reply — and  this  was  Harriet's  own  feel- 
ing, and  she  had  therefore  taken  a  copy  of  it 
(omitting  names)  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
it  to  me,  and  getting  me — I  was  ao  qualified, 
and  so  clever  at  my  pen,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing— just  to  undertake,  if  I  only  wauld^  to 
throw  upon  paper  just  the  kind  of  sketch  of 
the  kind  of  answer  that  ou^t  to  be  returned." 

The  prefiu:e  over,  she  opened  her  reticok 
and  handed  me  a  copy  of  my  own  compositioD. 
I  would  have  declined  the  lask,  but  every  ex- 
cuse I  suggested  was  overruled.  The  prind- 
cipal  objection — ^my  previous  retainer  on  the 
other  side — I  could  not  in  honor  reveal ;  ai^ 
I  was  accordingly  installed  in  the  rather  ludi- 
crous office  of  conducting  counsel  to  both 
parties  in  the  suit  I  shall  not  weary  the 
reader  with  a  technical  detail  of  the  pleadings, 
all  of  which  I  drew.  They,  proceeded,  if  I 
remember  right,  as  fiur  as  a  tur-rebutUt^ 
rather  an  unusual  thing  in  modem  practice 
Each  of  the  parties  throughout  the  corres- 
pondence was  charmed  with  the  el^anoe  aod 
correctness  of  the  other's  style.  Shanaban 
frequently  observed  to  me,  "  What  a  smgolar 
thing  it  was  that  Miss  Dickson  was  so  much 
deverer  at  her  pen  than  her  tongue ;"  and 
once  upon  handirg  me  a  letter,  of  which  the 
eloquence  was  perhaps  a  little  too  masculine, 
he  protested  "  that  he  was  almost  afraid  to  go 
farther  in  the  business,  for  he  suspected  iOx 
a  girl  who  could  express  herself  so  powerfullj 
on  paper  would,  one  day  or  other,  prove  too 
much  for  him  when  she  became  his  wifti 
But^  to  condudey  Shanahan  obtained  the  lady 

[ 
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amd  the  lease  for  Hyes  renewable  for  erer.  The 
aedaction  case  (as  I  afterwards  discovered) 
had  been  compromised  the  day  before  he 
offered  me  the  statement ;  and  from  that  day 
to  this,  thougli  his  business  increased  with 
his  marriage,  he  never  sent  me  a  single  brief. 
Finding  that  nothing  was  to  be  got  by  ma* 
king  public  speeches,  or  writing  love-letters 
for  attorneys,  and  having  now  idled  away 
some  valuable  years,  I  began  to  think  of  at- 
tending sedulously  to  my  profession;  and, 
with  a  view  to  the  regulation  of  my  exertions, 
lost  no  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  pu'ticular  quail  Bcations  by  which 
13m  men  whom  I  saw  eminent  or  rising  around 
me  bad  originally  outstripped  their  competi- 
tors. In  the  course  of  these  inquiries,  I  dis* 
coyered  that  there  was  a  newly-invented  me- 
thod of  getting  rapidly  into  business,  of  which 
I  had  never  heard  before.  The  secret  was 
communicated  to  me  by  a  Aiend,  a  king^s 
counsel,  who  is  no  longer  at  the  Irish  Bar. 
When  I  asked  him  for  his  opinion  as  to  the 
course  of  study  and  conduct  most  advisable 
to  be  pursued,  and  at  the  same  time  sketched 
the  general  plan  which  had  presented  itself 
to  me,  "Has  it  ever  struck  yon,**  said  he, 
^  since  you  have  walked  this  Hall,  that  there 
is  a  shorter  and  far  more  certain  road  to  pro 
fessional  success  ?**  I  professed  my  ignorance 
of  the  particular  method  to  which  he  alluded. 
"  It  requires,**  he  continued,  "  some  peculiar 
qualifications :  have  you  an  ear  for  music  ?** 
---Surprised  at  the  question,  I  answered  that  I 
had.  "And  a  good  voice?**— "A  tolerable 
one.**—"  Then,  my  advice  to  you  is,  to  take  a 
few  lessons  in  psalm-singing;  attend  the  Beth- 
esda  regularly;  take  a  part  in  the  anthem, 
snd  the  louder  the  better ;  turn  up  as  much 
of  the  white  of  your  eyes  as  possible — and  in 
less  than  six  months  you*ll  find  business 
pouring  in  upon  you.  You  smile,  I  see,  at 
this  advice ;  but  I  have  n«rer  known  the  plan 
to  feil,  except  where  the  party  has  sung  in- 
curably out  of  tune.  Don*t  you  perceive  that 
we  are  once  more  becoming  an  Island  of 
Saints,  and  that  half  the  business  of  these 
Courts  passes  through  their  hands?  When 
I  came  to  the  bar,  a  man's  success  depended 
upon  his  exertions  during  the  six  working- 
days  of  the  week ;  but  now,  he  that  has  the 
dexterity  to  turn  the  Sabbath  to  account  is 
the  surest  to  prosper :  and 

'*'Wliy  should  not  piety  be  made, 
Ab  well  as  equity  a  trade, 
And  men  get  money  by  aevotion 
Aa  well  as  making  of  a  motion  1" 

These  hints,  though  thrown  out  with  an  air 
of  jest,  made  some  impression  on  me;  but 
after  reflecting  for  some  time  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  taking  an  impartial  view  of  my  pow- 
ers in  that  way,  I  despaired  of  having  hypo- 
crisy enough  fur  the  speculation,  so  I  gave  it 
up.  Nothing  therefore  remaining  but  a  mere 
direct  and  laborious  scheme.    I  now  plsimed  I 


a  course  of  study  in  which  I  made  a  solemn 
vow  to  myself  to  persevere.  Besides  attend- 
ing the  courts  ajid  taking  notes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, I  studied  at  home,  at  an  average  of 
eight  hours  a-day.  I  never  looked  into  any 
but  a  law-book.  Even  a  newspaper  I  seldom 
took  up.  Every  thing  that  could  touch  my 
feelings  or  my  imagination  I  excluded  from 
my  thoughts,  as  inimical  to  the  habits  of  mind 
I  now  was  anxious  to  acquire.  My  circle  of 
private  acquaintances  was  extensive,  but  I 
manfully  resisted  every  invitation  to  their 
houses.  I  had  assigned  myself  a  daily  task  to 
perform,  and  to  perform  it  I  was  determined. 
I  persevered  for  two  years  with  exemplary 
courage.  Neither  the  constant,  unvarying, 
unrewarded  labours  of  the  day,  nor  the  cheer- 
less oolitude  of  the  evenings,  could  induce  mo 
to  relax  my  efforta 

I  was  not,  however,  insensible  to  the  dis- 
heartening change,  both  physical  and  moral, 
that  was  going  on  within  me.  All  the  generous 
emotions  of  my  youth,  my  sympathies  with 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  human  race, 
my  taste  for  letters,  even  my  social  sensibili- 
ties, were  perceptibly  wasting  away  hx)m  want 
of  exercise,  ana  from  the  hostile  influence  of 
an  exclusive  and  chilling  occupation.  It  fared 
still  worse  ^th  my  health :  I  lost  my  appetite 
and  rest,  and  of  course  my  strength ;  a  deadly 
pallor  overcast  my  features;  black  circles 
formed  round  my  eyes;  my  cheeks  sank  in; 
the  tones  of  my  voice  became  feeble  and 
melancholy ;  the  slightest  exercise  exhausted 
me  almost  to  fiUnting ;  at  night  I  was  tortured 
by  headaches,  palpitations,  and  frightftd 
dreams ;  my  waking  reflections  were  equally 
harassing.  I  now  deplored  the  sinister  ambj(* 
that  had  propelled  me  into  a  scene  f 
in  spite  of  all  my  self-love,  I  began  1 
that  I  was  utterly  unfitted.  1  rec 
bright  prospects  under  which  I  had  entered 
life,  and  passed  in  review  the  various  modes 
in  which  I  might  have  turned  my  resources 
to  honourable  and  profitable  account  The 
contrast  was  fraught  with  anguish  and  morti- 
fication. 

As  I  daily  returned  fix)m  the  courts,  scarcely 
able  to  drag  my  wearied  limbs  along,  but  still 
attempting  to  look  as  alert  and  cheerful  as  if 
my  success  was  certain,  I  frequently  came 
across  some  of  my  college  contemporaries. 
Such  meetings  always  gave  me  pain.  Some 
of  them  were  rising  in  the  army,  others  in  the 
church;  others,  by  a  well  timed  exercise  of 
their  talents,  were  acquiring  a  fair  portion  of 
pecuniary  competence  and  literary  fame.  They 
all  seemed  happy  and  thriving,  contented 
with  themselves  and  with  all  around  them ; 
while  here  was  I,  wearing  myself  down  to  a 
phantom  in  a  dreary  and  profitless  pursuit, 
the  best  years  of  my  youth  already  gone, 
absolutely  gone  for  nothing,  and  the  prospect 
overshadowed  by  a  deeper  gloom  with  every 
step  that  I  advaaced.  The  friends  whom  L 
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thus  met  inquired  with  good-nature  afer  my 
concerns ;  but  i  had  no  longer  the  heart  to 
talk  of  myself.  I  broke  abruptly  from  them, 
ftnd  hurried  home  to  pic  ure  to  my  now 
morbid  im  tginjition  the  forlorn  cof.dititm  of 
the  evening  of  life  to  a  bneflcss  bar  ister. 
Ho^  often  at  ihid  peiiod,  I  remitted  that  ] 
bad  not  chr>8en  the  English  Bar,  as  I  bad 
more  than  once  been  aa vised.  There,  if  I  had 
not  pnispere^l,  my  want  of  Kucceaft  would 
have  lieen  comparaiively  unobserved.  In  on- 
don  I  should,  at  ihc  worst,  have  enjoyed  the 
ImmuniiieKof  obdcurity;  but  here  my  failure 
woultl  be  exposed  to  the  most  humiliating 
publicity,  liere  I  was  to  be  dooniid,  day 
•iter  day  and  year  after  year,  to  exhibit  my- 
jelf  in  places  of  public  resort,  and  advertise, 
in  my  own  person,  the  di^tappointment  of  all 
my  hop"s. 

'i'hese  gloomy  rejections  were  occasionally 
relieved  by  o;  hers  of  a  more  soothing  and  philo- 
sophic CHSt.  Th  j  catastrophe,  at  the  prospect 
of  which  I  shudder^,  it  was  still  in  my  own 
power  to  avert  The  suff^irings  that  I  endured 
were,  after  all,  the  faaitioiis  groA'th  of  an  un- 
wise nmliiiion.  \  was  still  young  and  indepen 
dent,  and  might,  by  one  manly  effort,  sever 
myseif  fir  ever  from  the  spell  ttiat  bound  me ; 
I  might  transport  myself  to  some  distant 
4cene.  and  And  in  tranquility  and  letters  an 
asylum  from  ihc  feverish  cares  that  now  bore 
me  do  An.  The  thought  was  full  of  comfort, 
and  I  loved  to  return  to  ii.  I  reviewed  .the 
different  cotmtrius  in  which  such  a  resting- 
place  might  best  bt-  found,  and  was  not  lon;j; 
in  making  a  election.  Switzerland,  with  her 
lakes  ind  hills,  and  moral  and  poetic  associa 

Sie  liefore  me :  there  inhahitmg  a  de 
lottnge  on  the  matgm  oCone  of  her 
d  em  inciiiated  from  the  conventional 
les  that  notv  oppressed  me,  I  should 
find  my  lieali  and  my  healthy  sympathies 
revive. 

In  my  pr  sent  frame  of  mind,  the  chirms 
of  such  a  philosophic  retrca..  were  irre>48tible 
I  determined  to  (>id  an  eternal  aideu  to  de- 
murrers and  sjMicial  contracts,  and  had  already 
4Elxed  upon  the  time  lor  executing  my  pr  ject, 
when  an  unexpected  obstacle  interposed.  My 
fole  means  of  support  was  the  profit-rent,  of 
which  [  h:ive  already  spoken.  The  Uod  out 
of  whx*h  it  arose,  lay  in  one  of  the  insurrec- 
tionary districts ;  and  a  letter  from  my  agent 
in  the  country  announced  that  not  a  s>  tiling 
of  it  could  bj  C4>1  looted.  In  the  state  of 
nervous  oxh  lustion  to  which  the  **  blue 
books'*  an  J  the  blue  devils  had  reduced  me, 
I  had  no  strength  to  meet  this  unexpected 
blow.  To  the  p-ings  of  disappointed  ambition 
were  now  adde.l  the  horrors  of  sudden  and 
hopeless  povc  ty.  I  sank  almo.Ht  without  n 
strug;^U%  and  b^'coniing  seriously  indisp  >sed, 
was  CI  .fiael  tc»  uiv  beti  for  a  week,  and  fi»r 
more  than  a  month  to  the  htm^e. 
When  i  W4S  able  to  ofiMvl  out,  I  moved i 


mechamcally  toward  tlie  cmirts.    On  entering 
the  hall,  I  met  my  frh^Dd,  the  king*s  counsel 
who  had  forme i  ly  adviied  the  Bethesda :  1m 
was  struck  by  my  altered  appearance,  inquired 
with  much  concern  into  the  particulkis  ofinj 
recent  illness,  of  which  he  had   not  tieftrd 
before,  and,  urging  the  importance  of  chango 
of  air,  insistc<l  thit  I  should  accompany  hia 
to  pass  a  short  vacation  then  at  hand  at  hif 
country-house  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin.     The 
day  after  my  arrival  there,  I  received  a  second 
letter  from  my  agent,  containing  a  rcDiitcanc^ 
and  lioldmg  out  more  encouraging  proepeols 
for  the  future.  After  this  I  recovered  wander- 
fully,  both    in    heath  and    in  spirits.     Mj 
mind,  so  agitated  of  late,  was  now,  all   at 
once,  in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  tranquillitj : 
from  whi  ;h  [  learned,  for  the  first  time,  tluit 
there  is  nothing  like  the  excitement  of  a  good 
practical  blow  'provided  you  recover  frcm  it^ 
for  putting  to  flight  a  host  of  imaginary  cares. 
[  could  moralize  at  some  length  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion. 

The  day  before  our  return  to  toirn,  my 
friend  had  a  party  of  Dublin  acquaintances 
at  his  house :  among  the  guests  was  the  late 
Mr  D— ,  an  old  attorney  in  con.«ddcrBble 
busiru'ss.  and  his  daughter.  In  the  evening 
though  it  w:is  summer-' ime,  we  had  a  danc& 

I  led  out  Miss  D :  I  did  so,  I  Berioasly 

declare,  without  the  slightest  view  to  the 
important  consequences  that  ensued.  After 
the  dance,  which  (I  rememlter  it  well  too) 
was  the  favourite  and  far  famed  **  Leg  o^ 
Mutton  jig,"  I  took  my  partner  asidj,  io  the 
usual  waf,  to  entertain  her.  I  began  by 
asking  if  "  she  was  not  fond  of  poetry  ?*'  She 
demandeil  "  why  I  asked  the  q  lestiqn  ?"  I 
said,  **  be«:ause  I  thought  I  couUl  perceive  it 
in  the  t  x^iression  of  her  eyes."  She  hlushed, 
"  protested  I  must  be  flattering  her,  but  ad- 
mitted that  she  was"  I  then  asked  '^if  she 
did  not  think  the  (Joitiair  a  charming  poemf 
She  answered,  **0h,  yes!** — **  And  would 
not  ihe  like  to  be  living  in  one  of  the  Grctian 
islands  ?  *  "  Oh,  indeed  she  would."  "  Looking 
upon  the  blue  waters  of  the  Archipelago  and 
the  setting  sun,  associated  as  they  were  witli 
the  rest,"  **Uow  delightful  it  woaKi  be!" 
exclaimed  she.  "  And  so  r^reshing  r*  said 
I  I  thus  continued  till  we  were  summoned 
to  another  set.  She  separated  from  roc  with 
reluctance,  lor  I  could  sec  that  she  coasidered 
my  convencition  to  be  the  subhmest  thing 
that  could  be. 

The  efibct  of  the  impression  I  had  made 
soon  appeared.  Two  days  after,  I  received  a 
brief  in  rather 'an  important  ca^  from  ber 
father*s  office.  I  acquitted  myself  so  much  ta 
his  satisfaction,  ihat  he  sent  me  another,  and 
another,  and  tinally  installed  me  as  one  d 
his  stinding  counsel  for  the  Junior  business  of 
his  ofilce.  The  opportunities  thus  affHrded 
mo  brought  mo  my  degrees  into  notice.  U 
the  couTi^  of  tirne^  general  business  began  ^ 
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irop  in  apon  me,  ind  h»$  latteriy  been 
■>cr<easing  into  such  a  Btetdj  Rtream,  that  I 
txn  now  inclined  to  look  upon  my  final  success 
»  secore. 

1  have  only  to  add,  that  the  twelve  years 
[  liave  passed  at  the  Irish  Bar  have  worked  a 
remarkable  change  in  some  ^f  my  early  tastes 
an«l  opinions.  1  no  longer,  for  instance, 
kroul>le  my  head  about  immortal  fame; 
ftitU  such  is  the  force  ot  habit,  have  brought 
■lyaelf  to  look  upon  a  neatly-folded  bnvf, 
witli  few  crisp  Bank  of  Ireland  notes  on  the 
^ach>  of  it,  a%  beyond  all  controversy,  the 
mottf  picturesque  object  upon  which  the 
knmaa  eye  can  alight. 


BTTBimONS  AND  USEFUL  ABT8  OF  THE 
ANClBNTa» 

'to  talre  a  systematic  review  of  aH  the  lirvetitlotis 
and  uBefuI  arts  practised  by  the  ancients,  and  to 
ahow  how  large  a  proportion  of  those  now  In 
4jul7  ose  among  ourselves  are  derived  or  inhe- 
rited from  thai  well-spriug  of  knowtedgo,  the  psst, 
would  occupy  far  more  time  than  could  be 
ftwarded  to  a  single  leotute ;  I  have,  therefore, 
from  a  vast  number  at  my  disposal,  selected  a 
few  examples  from  among  those  o(  most  fkndliar 
applkatlon  at  the  present  time. 

Toe  inventive  genius  of  the  ancieuts  seems  to 
hftTe  been  mlly  equal  to  that  of  the  present  dnj, 
If  we  make  allowances  for  the  accumulation  of 
ktiowledge  which  we  of  these  Utter  da>*s  have  at 
our  disposal,  whereon  to  found  our  farther  ad- 
iTMice.  For  knowledge,  like  a  body  falling  through 
^e  air,  acquires  greater  velocity  and  power'U.e 
(hrtlier  it  descends,  and  we  being  the  olaest  gen- 
enttion  the  world  has  ever  produced,  have  the 
accumulated  energy  of  6000  years  co  help  us  fbr- 
Wwd. 

The  InvMtlon  of  flie  scr«w,  the  wheel,  therud- 
dter,  and  the  double  puRey,  alt  of  very  ancient 
origin,  may  be  compared  with  any  modem  hi- 
mentions  hi  mechanical  science. 

In  the  reign  of  SeSostrfs^  1900  yeirt  B.C.,  the 
ikn  of  the  earth  appears  to  have  been  kfiown  t« 
B^yinfam  sehoiats.  Setar  and  lunar  eeNpsea 
#«re  ealeukted,  they  ooMtructed  tun^diais  and 
WMer  clocks;  and  would  seem  lo  hM<a  bMn 
aBBuaiated  wHh  ihe  quadraat. 

Their  knowied|^e  of  natheualles  eviiie#B  Itself 
in  a  variety  of  their  works,  as,  for  ibstanoe,  their 
instrumeats  fbr  measuring  the  rise  of  the  Nile  at 
S^jenne  and  Ifferaphls,  fmm  the  apptieatioii  of  the 
M«w  to  raise  water,  their  eaiiala,  sMeea,  4e.  In 
ehemlstry  and  mihertflogv,  tiiey  must  alfs  have 
■bie  eonsidehible  adrmfioev  as  they  eaeeaied 
artifieW  emeralds,  and  itflaytfd  sihrer  wfth  a  blue 
mMtt^  diqriaylng  b«th  sritnce  and  skNL  They 
also  understood  the  process  of  miaitig  knows  ii 
mfhiAji  as  erashing  and  washiag :  and  wlrieh  i» 
IMHT  empfoyed  with  proatfor  separatiag  the  gold 
of  Oallfornia  and  the  copper  of  Lake  Superior, 
Cig«n  the  rock  in  which  it  is  embedded ;  but  they 
iHrried  it  out  on  a  scale  of  far  greater  magnitude 
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than  we  do.  Travellers  ol  the  present  day  find 
traces  wiiich  shQw  that  whole  mountains  wera 
dug  down,  and  whole  rivers  turned  from  their 
course  to  wash  the  excavated  ore.  They  were 
acquainted  with  all  the  principal  metals  and  (heir 
uses ;  and  woiked  skilfully  in  gold,  Hilver,  copper, 
lead,  and  iron.  They  understood  the  art  of  weav* 
ing  and  coloring  cotbs,  both  cotton  and  woollen ; 
they  brewed  beer  from  barley,  hatt  lied  eggs  aril* 
fldaily,  and  made  paper  from  papyrus  ot  so  ex* 
cellent  a  description  that  in  a  comparatively  mo* 
deni  day  it  was  much  sought  alter,  and  used  in 
preference  to  parchment 

Many  very  ancient  nations  were  fna«tcr8  of  the 
art  of  working  in  glaiis.  PHny,  wiiting  in  tha 
first  century,  speaks  of  Sfdon  as  di^tin^ished  for 
its  glass  woiks,  and  says  its  manufiicture  was  in* 
troduced  into  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Tha 
Egyptians,  however,  carried  this  art  to  its  high- 
est perfection  long  before  that  time ;  history  teltfl 
us  that  ihey  perlbrmed  the  most  difflcult  opera* 
Uons  in  glass-cutting,  and  manufactured  cups  of 
astonishing  purity,  ornamented  with  figures  hi 
changeable  colors.  Layanfs  interesting  diseo* 
veries  amid  the  ruins  of  Nmevah,  which  must 
be  entitled  to  an  antiquity  carrying  us  back  near 
2000  years  before  the  Ciiristian  era,  confirms  this 
knowledge  to  those  ancient  people— the  nioal 
beautiful  and  highly  Wrought  specimens  of  glaii- 
work  having  been  foaad. 

The  ancients  were  lotfig  before  us  in  applylnf( 
it  to  the  ornamenting  of  rooms  and  houses,  the^ 
even  used  It  in  beau^lly  colored  bU>cks  sevend 
inches  In  thickness  for  pavement  and  fioorii:g,  as 
has  since  been  discovered  in  Herculaneum,  m 
citv  buried  by  an  eruptfon  of  Mount  VcsuvioSt 
AD.  19. 

Olass  monies  and  reliefs  executetl  in  glass  with 
the  highest  skiH,  are  described  by  thecflebrated 
anttquatfain,  Winkleman.    A  very  beautiful  tablet 
of  tlie  latter  klndis  now|n«served  in  the  Vatieam 
It  resembles  ft  large  cameo^  8  luehes  by  6^ 
ghus;  the  figures,  which  i^resent  B^ccT 
Ariadne,  with  two  satyrs^  are   tery  finii 
ca-ad. 

But  the  celebrated  Forthind  vase,  taken  fVtHH 
the  Berberini  Pahee,  near  whfch  it  was  found, 
is  the  most  exquisite  production  of  the  khfd 
hitherto  discovered.  The  Duke  of  Portland  puN 
chased  thif  relic  for  lUOO  guineas,  and  it  is  atUI 
in  possession  of  his  family.  It  Is  a  funeral  vasa^ 
taken  fh>m  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  sariMN 
phaeus  of  Alexander  Beverus,  a  Roman  emperor* 
wlin  died  A.Di  tSd.  It  exhibits  several  figut^ 
in  bass  relief  of  whHe  o(»aque  glass,  on  a  deep 
bias  ground,  but  so  exquisite  is  the  workman* 
ship,  80  pei^ct  the  material  of  which  it  is  com* 
poaed,  that  fbr  a  long  time  it  was  believed  to  ba 
sardoayi.  Thefre  is  nothing  In  modem  rnano* 
Ikcture  approaching  it  in  beauty. 

For  porcelain  we  have  as  little  to  thatik  t1»i 
modems,  whose  Hfahest  aim,  ^ven  at  the  preseiH 
day^  is  to  copy,  in  bopes  of  equallhig  the  works 
of  ohier  i  ationa.  In  China  and  Japan,  the  att 
waa  carried  to  peHisctlon  4tS0  yeain  B  0.:  and  <ha 
Ohhteae  still  poSMSs  the  secret  of  makhig  tha 
most  baratlful  deaerlptkm  of  thta  ware,  which* 
ufvtil  very  late  team,  has  not  been  even  snccesa* 
frilly  imitsted  by  European  nations.  Metattto 
har  aaaaiftoiiglhaaiieietits,  mad  haf«  , 
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been  foand  by  Layard  amODgst  other  wonders 
amid  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  Burning  glasses  are 
mentioned  in  a  comedy  written  by  Aristophanes 
500  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Archimedes, 
the  great  geometrician,  who  floarished  in  the 
third  century  B.C.«  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the 
Roman  fleet  by  fire,  from  the  collected  influence 
of  the  sun^s  rays,  reflected  from  numerous  plain 
mirrors.  According  to  the  written  history  of  the 
Chinese,  silk  manufactories  were  in  operation 
there  2700  years  B.C.  They  were  also  acquaitted 
with  the  art  of  printiug,  claiming  Us  have  disco- 
vered it  long  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  it  is  denied  bv  none  even  of 
the  Christian  writers,  that  it  was  fully  established 
in  China  early  in  the  tenth  century,  neariy  500 
years  before  it  was  contemplated  in  Europe. 

Linen  of  a  fine  quality  was  woven  by  the 
Egyptians  at  a  very  early  date,  for  theur  priests 
wore  robes  of  it  at  all  their  religious  ceremonies  ; 
hence  they  are  styled  "  linen  wearing  "  by  both 
Ovid  and  Juvenal — the  fi  rst  of  whom  wrote  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  The  sluU  attained  by  the 
Assyrians  in  the  manu&cture  and  dyeing  of  silk- 
en, linen,  and  woollen  stuffo,  had  reached  such 
perfection,  that  their  garments  were  still  a  pro- 
verb many  centuries  after  the  fall  of  the  empire. 
There  are,  moreover,  numerous  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament,  which  speak  of  linen  cloths, 
Hben  ephods,  and  curtains,  and  veils  of  fine  linen, 
which  show  that  the  ancient  Jews  were  also  well 
acquainted  with  its  manufacture. 

It  is  diffiottlt  to  fix  |he  date  of  the  first  mana- 
&cture  of  sugar. '  It  was,  however,  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  Herodotus,  writing  2300 
y6ap>  ago,  M^s  as  that  the  Zygantes,  a  people  in 
Africa,  made  it  in  large- quantities.  Strabo  also 
fpeaks  of  '*  India  stone  sweeter  than  figs  and 
honey."  And  Dioscorides,  in  the  first  century, 
tells  us  that  in  India  and  Arabia,  they  manufac- 
ture a  kind  of  concrete  honey  called  sacharon ;  it 
il^md  in  reeds,  and  resembles  salt  in  solidity 
ij^HbblenesB  between  the  teeth.  Pliny  also 
^SIHbf  it,  and  .£liar,  in  the  second  century, 
describes  the  process  of  manufacture  from  the 
joice  of  the  cane. 

The  peculiar  form  in  which  white  sngar  is 
crystallized  even  at  the  present  day,  viz.,  the 
•ugar-loaf  or  cone  is  derived  from  the  Arabs,  who 
used  earthen  moulds  of  that  shape  for  this  pur- 
pose many  centurietiMl|be  practice  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  thrdugl^lie  Spanish  and  For 
tnguese,  who  derived  it  from  the  Moors.  In  fact, 
the  very  name  of  sugar  in  English,  sucre  in 
French,  and  azucar  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  is 
an  evidedt  imitation  of  the  Arabic  word  for  the 
same  article--ehuker'-this  was  derived  from  the 
Bansorit,  sharkara,  meaning  sweet  salt. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  was  first  commenced 
in  Hindostan,  from  thence  was  carried  by  the 
Arabians;  diiOfuaed  over  Africa  and  fixed  in 
Europe ;  whence  it  was  brought  by  an  enterprising 
operative  to  the  United  States.  And  strange  as 
it  may  seem  it  is  to  the  Arabs,  though  half-naked, 
hard-riding  demons,  so  often  employed  in  ptrippmg 
unfortunate  christians  to  the  skin,  that  chistendom 
ii  indebted  for  the  comfort  of  a  shirt.  Such, 
however,  is  the  fact  The  Arabs  conferred  upon 
OS  that  gratefhl  and  now  ornamental  garment. 
Herodotus  ilso  informs  us  that  doth  igmt  from 


cotton  was  the  common  dress  of  the  inhabitia* 
of  India,  and  this  as  I  said  before  was  2,S00  jtm 
ago. 

The  manufacture  of  woollens  and  satinets  wq 
easily  be  carried  back  to  1,600  years  B.  C,  for  m 
read  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus  of  woollen  garmeok 
as  common,  and  also  of  cloths  woven  mingM  rf 
linen  and  wool. 

Scale  armor  of  steel  inlayed  with  copper  b« 
been  recently  discovered  by  Layard  amid  tki 
ruins  of  Nineveh ;  beads  and  ornaments  of  gU^ 
agate,  cornelian  and  amethyst ;  silver  bncielili 
and  hairpins  of  elegant  construction;  tfo 
pottery^  and  other  household  atensfls,  and  bti 
ornament,  which  seem  to  have  been  origiDilfi 
the  feet  of  chairs,  tables,  and  other  fonitiai, 
long  since  fallen  to  dust,  which  Layard  dedim 
equal  to  the  workmanship  of  Greece  in  ezecotios. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  they  no*  oo^ 
possessed  skilful  mechanics  in  those  dajs,  M 
also  the  requisite  knowledge  to  enable  thai  M 
work  in  these  various  materials,  and  to  prodntt 
a  degree  of  finish  equal  to  tlve  finest  of  modm 
days ;  yet  these  relics  cannot  be  less  than  S,06l 
years  old  I 

These  few  facts  gathered  promiscuously  n' 
presented  in  no  regular  order,  have  been  hssfif 
thrown  together  as  they  came  to  hand;  muif 
other  and  more  striking  instances  might  be  foos^ 
serving  as  examples  to  show  how  maoyoftk 
most  i^ul  and  ornamental  articles  of  the  prtnal 
day,  which  we  are  apt  to  consider  of  quite  mcden 
invention,  were  brought  to  a  perf^  stated 
dovelopemeut  many  thousand  years  ago.  Ko^ 
while  regarding  the  stupendous  monumentia 
ancient  glory,  which  after  having  outlived  M 
written  history,  and  the  memory  of  the  decA 
they  were  intended  to  commemorate,  still  ipeil 
to  our  outward  senses,  like  dim  shadowy  f^Q* 
from  the  forgotten  dead.  Can  we  avoid  (to 
reflection  that  many  wonderful  and  useful  iom* 
tions  must  have  flourished  among  such  a  utiflii 
though  time  hath  long  ago  swept  to  cvulsitiic 
oblivion  every  trace  by  which  the/  ifiigbt  bt 
discerned. 


A   Pbni^t  Satsd  and  ▲  Pum(S   Got.— It- 

Punch  presents  his  compliments  to  Kr.  Fkw^ 

and  will  trouble  that  gentleman  to  request  M» 

Stirling  to  makd  a  slight  addition  to  an  exoMr 

iugly  proper  observation  she  offers,  as  **  Ctm^, 

in  the  very  pleasant  piece,  the  Cwnp  of  the  Oijf^ 

pie,    Mrs.  Stirling  remarks,  in  her  very  btppM* 

stage  manner, 

•*  And  who  fbr  wit  in' comedy  would  seek. ,  ^ 
When  Punch  Himself  is  but  a  groat  a  weckr 

To  preVent  unhappiness  and  misconeeptioo,  vosii 

Hr.  Planche  add  something  of  this  kind  f 

"Pofurpenoe,  I  mean  tp  country  ftteids  ni^f*  ^ 
The  lavoured  Londoner  for  thnepence  \nj%  Ba. 

With  this  addiUon  the  Camp  will  beooneicbr 

ming  little  piece. 

Tttt  Tn9  OF  CoHom.— An 
his  leve-letters  printed. 

In  olden  times  he  was  accounted  a  skSttd  f» 
sdfl  who  destipyed  his  Tietims  by  hofs^ 
lovely  and  fragrant  flowers ;  the  art  has  not  W 
loat,— nay,  it  it  pra^tiaed  tpj  day  by  4M 
world. 
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THB  BLA^NKSniRE  HOUNDS 

I  HAD  passed  the  College,  and  taken  out  mj 
degree;!  was  M.R.G.S.  and  M.D.  of  Edin: 
My  mother  was  delighted — my  uncle  was  dis- 
gusted. My  mother's  ambition  was  satisfied, 
and  she  felt  heraelf  ahiply  repaid  for  her  long 
years  ^f  shabby  stuff  gowns  and  sugarless  tea 
when  my  diplomas,  framed  and  glazed,  were  hung 
up  in  her  parlor ;  while  my  uncle,  frowning  in- 
dignantly, asked,  **  who  would  be  fool  enough  to 
give  a  guinea  to  a  whipper-snapper  fellow,  as  pale 
as  a  ghost,  as  thin  as  a  whipping-post,  and  with- 
out even  whiskers?**  He  was  quite  right  I 
inreated  the  legacy  of  my  aunt  Podsleigh  in 
genteel  apartments  and  a  brass  plate  in  the 
principal  street  of  Jennyton.  I  wore  a  white 
aaTa||  and  walked  about  with  a  book  seriously 
bounf  in  my  band.  A  carriage  I  could  not 
afford.  It  was  before  the  days  of  broughams ; 
but  no  one  came  with  a  fee,  and  the  poor  patients 
— chiefly^old  women  who  had  been  tne  round  of 
an  the  medical  staff  in  Jennyton — treated  me  with 
ihnost  a  patronising  air. 

Fortunately  my  uncl»— who  had   quarrelled 

with  my  mother,  his  sister,  because  she  would 

make  me  a  pbysiciaa — was  solicitor  and  agent  to 

the  Dowager  Countess  of  Bullrush ;  and,  about 

the  time  that  my  legacy  was  reduced  to  a  very 

minute  balance  which  I  feared  to  draw  out  of  the 

Old  Jennyton  Bank,  the  young  Earl,  who  had 

been  brought  up  on  the  c  'ddling  principle — two 

nurses  and  a  governess  until  be  was  thirteen ; 

then  a  private  tutor,  and  two  grooms,  oneXo  ride 

behind  and  the  other  beside  him  ;  three  glasses 

of  wine  at  dinner,  and  a  select  library,  chosen  by 

tiie  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  popular  Bishop 

Flam,  celebrated  for  his  melodious  voice  and 

accommodating  opinions — I  say  the  young  Earl 

laddenly  broke  out  of  bounds,  first  accepted  an 

invitatioQ  from  the  Bishop's  wife's  nephew,  the. 

Honorable  Frank  Fastman,  without  consulting 

the  Countess ;  staid  away  a  fortnight ;  returned 

daving  a  tandem  and  smoking  a  cigar ;  and  then, 

after  purchasing  a  stud  of  hunters  from  Mr. 

Thong,  the  celebrated  dealer,  on  credit,  accepjted 

tl^e  mastership  of  the  Blankshire  Hounds,  which 

bad  been  offered  by  a  gentleman  he  met  at  Mr. 

Vastman's  table,  on  thefSt^ength  of  Lord  Bullrush 

having  an  estate  4i  that  county,  which  neither  he 

nor  Ins  father  had  ever  seen. 

The  Dowager  had  hoped  to  lead  her  son  through 
life  m  the  same  pleasant  and  easy  way  that  she 
had  led  him  through  the  castle  gardens  when  be 
was  in  frock  and  trousers,  rewarding  him  frdn 
tune  to  time  with  a  peach  or  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
But  when  he  took  to  horse-flesh  she  preached, 
laved,  fell  into  hysterica,  and  finally  sent  for  my 
ande. 

My  uncle  was  not  taken  by  surpirise^ut  set 
tat  at  once,  and  took  me  with  him.  We  rode 
his  two  Norfolk  cobs,  presents  from  Lord  Hdk* 
haii^*The  family  physician,  Dr.  Fleme,  had 
been  Ibnt  for;,  also  Sir  Albert  Defaonah*,  from 
LoDdon ;  but  Dr.  Fleme  was  attending  the  Duch- 
61^  and  3ir  Albert  was  at  Brighton,  watting  for 
a  bow  firom  royalty ;  ao  /  felt  the  OotmteM^s 
fake ;  and,  wMi  mndi  trepidation,  made  np,  on 
Bj  iqggeitioiv  a  preicription  con^itSng  chiefly 


of  sugar,  hot  water,  and  old  Cognac    I  then  re* 
tired. 

My  uncle  listened  to  the  Dowser's  mingled 
fears  for  her  son's  soul  and  body ;  for  the  Coun- 
tess fdncied  a  foxAunt  was  next  door  to  an  ho^* 
pitai ;  not  dreaming  that  the  Earl  and  bis  tutor 
had  been  pretty  regular  attendants  on  the  Jenny- 
ton harriers  for  the  previous  three  seasons.  He 
then  gently  insinuated  that,  as  the  young  lord 
unfortunately  took  after  his  father  instead  of  his 
mother,  and  was  consequently  obstinate,  and 
would  be  of  age  in  a  year,  and  might  then  object 
to  certain  liberties  that  her  ladyship  had  taken 
with  the  estates,  perhaps  It  would  be  better  to 
let  him  have  hU  own  way.  He  mentioned  the 
case  of  young  Lord  Modbury,  who  married  the 
dairym  tid  to  spite  his  father,  because  he  would 
not  let  him  go  to  Paris ;  and  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Eton  who  went  to  London  and  lost  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  at  the  oyster  clul»y  because  Lady 
Eton  objected  to  his  four-in-hand,  with  many  other 
anecdotes  of  a  like  nature.  Finally,  h%  advised 
that  the  Black  Oak  Grange,  the  best  house  on 
the  Blankshire  estate,  should  be  fitted  up  and 
filled  with  a  carefully  selected  staff  of  servants, 
and  a  stud  of  first-rate  hunters,  and  that  her 
ladyship  should  withdraw  all  objections,  on  con- 
dition that  his  lordship  took  with  him  a  resident 
medical  attendant.  To  this  conclusion,  not  with- 
out much  sighing  and  sobbing,  and  pious  ejaca- 
Utions,  her  Udyship  came  at  lenf;th ;  and  this 
was  the  way  in  which  I,  Adam  Mufleigh,  who 
always  had  the  strongest  objection  to  anything 
beyond  nine  miles  an  hour,  came  to  be  the  medi- 
cal and  daily  companion  of  a  fox  hunting  EarL 
Ah,  mel  The  thought  of  what  I  have  had  to  do, 
in  my  time,  even  now  makes  me  tremble  all  over  * 
with  goose's  flesh  as  I  sit  in  my  morocco  arm* 
cbaur,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  early  hardships  npon 
pigskin. 

The  Dowager  took  a  fancy  Irora  the  moment 
she  saw  me  trotting  up  the  avenue — for,^|jhe 
flattermgly  observed,  **  He  rides  so  badnKb 
not  likely  to  lead  dear  Reginald  into  mimiet'* 

It  was  October  when  this  occurred.  Down  we 
went  into  Blankshire,  and  took  possession  of 
BUck  Oak  Grange,  a  curious  old-fashioned  houses 
which  was  already  scrubbed,  warmed,  and  venti« 
lated,  with  a  eorpt  of  the  ugliest  nyiidens  I  ever 
beheld  together.  In  this  house  I  passed  four  sea- 
sons, and  met  with  i^^y  adventures ;  of  whiflji 
j  one  will  be  enough  for  the  present. 

The  BUnkshire  hounds  hunted  over  one  of 
those  old-fashioned  sqnirearchial  districts,  where 
good  fiit  land,  rude  cultivation,  old  families  of 
moderately  independent  means,  and  the  absenoe 
of  mines  and  manufactories,  ais  well  as  of  roitds 
leading  to  any  important  town,  combined  to 
iMlurish  m  great  perfection  all  those  John  Boll 
prejudices  which  rail-roads  and  high-famlQg 
have  done  much  to  extinguish.  Pig-tails,  top- 
boots  and  buck-skins,  four-horse  coaches,  postil- 
lions and  out  riders,  county  assemblies,  minueta 
and  cotillions,  had  tiieir  last  stronghold  hi  BUnk- 
shire. The  county  fiunilies  seldom  travelled  te 
London;  even  the  county  members  had  per- 
petual leave  of  absence.  The  peers  who  had 
estates  in  the  county  rarely  visited  them,  and  if 
they  came  for  shooting,  cftme  as  stran^rs.^^ 
Manofitctoren  were  lool(ed  on  and  talked  o^ 
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much  as  Southern  planters  talk  of  niggers.  No 
professioiml  man,  except  one  tavoui  he  M.  D.,  had 
ever  been  aUmitted  to  the  Blank^iire  aisemblies 
held  ID  the  rooms  of  the  uhiuf  inn — the  Bail  rush 
Arms— in  a  «.ecayed  cathedral  %>wn,  where  the 
squires  hnd  town  houses,  and  spent  a  portion  of 
the  year  (including  hfird  fro^ttn)  in  a  series  of  din- 
ners ana  uhint  p<trcies  with  the  rosy,  port-loviag 
prebends  ot  the  old  school. 

Tlie  Biankshire  Hounds  had  been  a  subecrip- 
tion  pack  Irom  time  immemorial,  and  had  grown 
imperceptibly  from  baagcr  and  harc-hounda,  to 
fox-hounds.  There  was  a  dub,  and  a  cmb  uni- 
form,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe, 
although  it  might  fill  a  few  pages  for  some 
fashionable  sporting  writers— at  any  rate,  the 
Whole  club  aud  oounty  believed  thi^  oottune  to 
be  perfection,  and  tlie  utmost  possible  contempt 
was  felt  and  shown  for  any  stranger  who  varied 
a  faair*8  breadth  or  a  shade  from  the  cut  of  the 
elothes  or  the  colour  of  the  tops,  of  the  Blank- 
Mre  Clg>.  It  was  the  rule  of  the  Blaiikshire 
Olob  that  no  one  appearing  in  the  field  should  be 
^ken  to  unless  he  was  introduced.  '*  Foreign- 
ers," that  is,  persons  not  b  jkniging  to  the  county 
were  special  oLjects  of  dislike ;  and,  at  varions 
times,  the  sons  of  rich  merchants  and  manufactu- 
nrs^  who  had  been  tempted  to  bring  their  studs 
over  hnndreds  of  miles  of  bad  roads,  by  reports 
of  the  timoas  sport  among  the  ox>feedlng  pasture 
of  Blaakahire,  were  signally  routed,  in  sphe  of 
their  first-ate  hunters  aud  Meltooian  costume,  by 
the  combined  contempt  acd  studied  insults  of  the 
oM  squires  ^-  d  sporting  parsons.  Gates  shut  hi 
their  faoen,  loml  bughter  at  mishaps,  frequent 
ndidirectioiis,  and  unmistakable  signs  that  they 
were  not  wanted,  generallv  earned  a  speedy 
retreoi.  In  fiust,  as  Squire  Thioked  obserred  in 
cloud  whisper  to  parson  Bowan,  **Tbey  didn't 
want  any  interlopers,  showing  off  their  airs  and 
Unrir  horses.**  And  it  is  a  cunous  fact,  ^t  thes«« 
gea||n^i  of  the  old  school,  who  could  not  be 
tO(^HUo  the  friends  of  their  own  sect,  wore  as 
prood^  their  systematic  nideaeBS  as  if  It  had 
oeen  both  wise  and  witty. 

But,  the  falling  of  war  rents,  and  the  change 
of  time  which  brought  the  com  and  eaittle  of 
other  district^  better  provided  with  roads,  to 
oonpeto  with  Bhuikshire;  not  to  mention  the 
ImmIb  which  a  few  generations  of  foor^iottled 
flmn  bad  made  on  anoestral  estates  gradu- 
ally diminished  the  income  of  the  Blanfcshire 
Vbxhound  dub.  As  it  was  impossihleto^ admit 
sv  subseribera  any  of  the  new  men— eons  of 
millers^  agents  and  lawyers  who  had  f^rown  Up  In 
•r  new  generation — the  sujrgestlon  oftheHonor- 
sMo  If  r  Fastnian,  when  on  his  tisit  to  his  onde 
4he  Gannon  of  the  Blankshire  Oathedral,  of  Invit- 
teg  young  Lord  Bullnish  to  take  the  mAsterahip 
of  the  hounds  (then  vaeant  by  the  death  of 
i^Uire  Bloning«»n,  of  apoplexy,  the  day  after 
Ibe  Animal  Hunt  dinner  at  the  close  of  the  sea- 
«m)  wnM  OTtertalited,  grumbled  at,  and  fiiwily 
Ogreedon*  witti  the  understimflnrtlMildiy  lord 
was  to  pay  half  the  expenses,  aMtkey  were  to 


BehoM  us  then  instaltod  In  the  €h«nge  iHth 
Of«rfthlng  new  lAiout  us,  extept  the  Mair  and 
#lfiie  thnber^laoed  house:  ever|h6dy  eoNing  on 
mj  loMi,-  and  my  lord  eaUingKNi  oveiyMy.    Ols 


country 
but,  asl 


those  were  queer  times  !  Chiffly,  the 
people  were  puzzled  how  to  treut  me ;  but, 
kept  in  the  background,  and  secured  the  gool 
will  of  the  steward  and  the  stud  g  ootn,  by  a 
little  timely  attention  to  their  wivf-a,  and  ajjre^ 
able  perscriptions  for  tliemselve:^^  when  tkey 
made  too,  free  with  BuIlruRh  claret,  "which  misei 
with  Blankshite  ale  rather  badly,  1  h^d  goal 
rooms,  good  attendance,  and  the  in^  ol  tht 
quiet  horses  to  ride.  I  wa  8upp<«ed  tn  hold  a 
sort  of  secret  service-post  direct  froo  th| 
countess,  and  the  squires  were  tolerablv  dviL 

It  was  astonishing  how  Lord  Bullm^h,  i 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  nursery  almost  all 
life,  blooued  and  tlowered  into  inipottance. 
a  month,  when  the  dowager  cauie  down  to 
him,  she  found  that  her  influence  had  faded 
shadow ;  he  came  up  to  her,  with  hi*  haajdi  %' 
his  pockets,  smoking  a  cigar.    But  to  reiwn  ti 
the  Blankshire  squires. 

Lord  Bullrush  would  shake  hands,  and  wooll 
make  friends  with  all  who  came  out  frith  ths 
hounds ;  he  broke  through  all  the  eoos^ 
etiquette ;  he  greeted  a  hard  riding  joong  Umm 
quite  as  cordially  as  Squire  Beechgrove  or  Sqotfl 
Oldoak ;  he  eren  asked  Sheepskin  the  yoav| 
lawyer  to  dinner,  the  day  he  beat  all  the  fidl ' 
and  jumped  the  Oorse  Park  idling?. 

One  day— it  was  in  December,  after  thrW 
weeks*  hard  fh>st — we  met  at  the  Three  Toa^ 
When  we  came  up,  there  was  a  strange,  knoviif 
groom  leading  two  horses  about,  of  a  sitmp  iff 
did  not  see  erery  day — great  well-bred  wdj^ 
currieri,  quite  fi^sh  on  their  legs;  one  oftM 
a  black.  With  a  ride  saddle.  Whose  couhl  fbtf 
be?  It  was  not  Miss  'blorringtop  ;  we  knsr 
Miss  SlorHngton*g  old  grey  cob ;  it  was  not  Ifii 
Beechgrove  :  she  was  there,  staring  with  a8  ktf 
eyes.  Some  one  had  asked  the  groom,  and  btf 
had  answered  in  a  sort  ol  Torkshire  accenti  ^Mf 
maister's.** 

'*  And  who  Is  ybur  master,  mj  man,**  said  «f 
lohl.  ^ 

**  There  he  Is,  a  coming,*  said  the  man,  **m 
perhaps  youH  ask  him  yoursen.** 

"  Fellow,"  cried  Squire  Grabble.  *•  do  roukiRNr 
who  are  speaking  to?  That  is  the  Ifaster  if  thf 
Ilour.ds,  Lord  Bullnish.** 

"  I  don*t  (aure  who  the  hang  he  be ;  my  tfnM 
is  to  answer  no  questions  and  ti-ll  no  lees!*    ^^ 

Tip  drove  a  Stanhope,  drawn  by  a  fast  tiotM 
bay;  out  of  it  got,  first,  a  tall,  broad  shoakterai 
young  man,  dressed  In  a  costume  that  set  As 
whole  hunt,  except  l^ri  Bollrueh,  in  a  fermM 
None  of  themhsd  ever  seen  anything  like  It  W 
fore ;  but  my  lord  Ulways  Kked  somechlng  n^ 
and  does  now.  A  scariet  single  breasted  Mtf 
and  cap  -all  the  Bhmkshires  wore  huts;  lecdMA 
-^all  the  Bhmkshiree  wore  brown  eurds ;  hsi^ 
jack-boots— and  all  the  BUuikshh'es  wore  uisli9 
any  tops.  Worse  than  all,  tve  Sftunger  ^ 
moustaches.  With  a  rrave  bow  to  i '  ""^ 
and  more  dei^mooy  to  his  oompanionf 
out  a  pretty  cheiiy^ehoslred  ^rl,fn  a 
i^h  hat,  with  plump  rOsy  Kps,  and  nf 
ehortsMie^iMM;  aidVi  tenatMl/ 
figure. 

In^n  mrtWftt  tftH"  #»e  IMl 
did  not  look  NMy  flNxn  xfH^ny^t^umi 
tieywore  »iinh'  ay  fihfcWis  y 
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DoUnnpUmoB  point  a(  tht  black  booto  aod 
lies. 

tX  morning  there  wm  not  maoix  time  for 
L  The  hottudi  i«iiad  a  fox  five  minutes 
ng  ikrown  into  coTer,  ran  him  a  run  of 
ntes  back  to  cover,  there  changed  him 
ber  who  put  his  head  straight  and  gave 
;  is  ta  say,  those  who  like  riding  over 
Utcb,  brook,  rail,  and  gate— I  don  t)  one 
[uick  things  of  the  season.  Here,  per- 
may  be  expected  that  I  shall  relate  how 
•  strangers  took  the  lead,  kept  it,  and 
,  the  whole  field  at  some  tremendons 
3«it  they  did  not  do  asything  of  the 
is  tree  they  did  not  follow  my  example, 
awifch  Farmer  dreenleish  and  Lord  Bull- 
Ppjl  horse  man  to  the  high  road  and  the 
IiAK  >|I4),  they  kept  tolerably  straight, 
iu^  second  ptsecont  ef  the  crowd,  and 

>  ditolay  excippt  •ncsi,  when  the  old  jeal- 
U),  Otabble,  let  the  wicket  gate  of  a  co- 
ha«k  as  the  lad?  was  cantoning  up  to  it. 
TV  sladconed  her  pace;  bnt  with  one 
id  one  i|ord  flew  it,  and  the  next  moment 
^e  mud  of  a  henry  plonghed  field  into 

of  Grabble's  whee^  ^^^^  with  a  smile, 
ill  was  a  pret^  thi^,  on  a  steep  grass 
,  in  Tiew — the  stcangera  fairly  up.  Af^ 
e^wheop,  they  tpuned  their  horses'  heads 
e  o£^  witbent  giving  any  one  a  chance  of 
L  word. 

departnre  was  the  signal  fior  a  thonsaad 
1%  Who  were  they?  What  were  they  f 
did  they  come  from?  Their  perms, 
neSy  thejr  accontrementi^  were  severely 
d.  Their  appearance  in  the  field  was 
as  impudence;  the  man  was  a  stuolUng 
if  DOt  a  Frenchman.  Parson  Doddle  sug- 
hathe  might  be  an  emissary  of  the  Pope ; 
Toddle  suspec^  he  was  a  Russian  spy 
han  otherwise.    At  length  an  appeal  was 

>  Lard  BuiLruAh,  whom  they  despised  Ibr 
tAf  iuA  half  ahf  ti^s^  ^nd  his  ignoraoee  of 
nting,  and  wham  ttiey  admired  for  his 
I  his  ^tate.      Uy   Lord  gave  in  against 

Qe  thcKigKt  '*  the  stranger  a  neat  style  of 
lo  Tttde  welt,  &ad  Che  gu\  was  monstroes 
' '  TUb  chtmgidd  I  be  current  of-  eriticism. 
use  tk^  Devd  Eh}iTi  Toddie*8artioied  clerk, 
^Ij,  diat  th«  ^crtiugem  had  taken  the 
\vm  vkhick  fcH-mi'rl^  belonged  to  Farmer 

and  bad  mx  bom^  there;  bet  only 
i  i«o  mei)  serruit^ — one  of  whom  was  a 
■and  bad  hired  a  mud  and  two  nedeirstran 
Uu  tUlage>  Tliej  were  man  and  wice, 
Befdeo,  of  B&rdeti,  or  Besnerd,  orioniB^ 
•^aaing  with  a  0. 

nut  hunting  d^j^we  irsat  Mit  three 

vetk— tbe  mjiitcrioas  B*s  were  on  the 
Tilts  diii«  motMJUd  on  two  greyVi  betier 
^t(€r  broke,  mud  huidsomer4han  any  thing 
I  Iid]]ruah^»  fltud.  Apin  (bey  rode  fbr- 
i^ii  >imp{>oitiied  Clmbbie,  akd  Doddle, 
^,  ^>  D(^t  gt!ituig  into  griefl  Onre  is  a 
n0jt  "^Ith  Biitt  hniii'mg  fenoet  and  sesae 

but  it  4«e[gie'j  chiMV  play  to  the  lady ; 
Mribi  bu^ban4  he  rode  like  one  tlmthad 
Mig  luch  «  country  aU  his  life— qisite 
»A  ia  iLrim  aa  &  ruck.  The  veiatious 
*4ii  Utxt  wbon  nil  the  dnb  had  deckled 


that  he  was  not  to  be  noticed,  or  anairered  os  e»- 
oouraged,  he  never  gave  (hem  a  chance  of  being 
impertinent,  never  spoke,  never  seemed  to  see 
any  one ;  rode  away  the  monaent  it  was  decided 
that  the  hounds  were  to  go  home.  Some  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  hunt,  thawed  by  tko 
bright  eyes  and  dashing  style  of  the  lady  B.,  a^ 
tempted  a  few  civilities ;  but  with  no  sort  of  suo- 
cess,  although  she  succeeded  in  getting  several 
into  terrible  croppers,  by  leading  them  over  trem* 
endoas  fences  at  the  end  of  a  hwd  run.  Her  fiiv-  "^ 
oorite  bay,  thoreagh-bred,with  her  fca(her,weigli(| 
was  what  she  called  bun,  Perfectioa. 

The  ste^y  sUenoe  of  the  strangets  had  ito 
effMt.  To  my  great  amusement^  after  a  certain 
time  it  began  to  be  rumoured  that  they  were  a 
yonng  couple  of  high  rank  living  inoognitOb  On* 
day  the  news  came  that  the  gentleman  was  a 
French  prince  of  the  bk>od ;  Sien  be  was  the 
grandson  of  a  noble  duke;  then  be  was  the 
nephew  of  an  English  north-country  earL  At 
length  it  was  settled  that  they  were  most  dle- 
tingtiahed  personages,  who  chose  to  bear  the 
simple  name  of  Barnard.  Toddle's  wife  went  in 
her  new  carriage  with  her  best  harness  to  make 
a  call,  when  she  Iqiew  they  were  out  hnntlagy 
but  found  no  one  to  answer  her  <|nestioiw  ezoept 
stupid  HoUy  OoddUn  from  ourBlankshhre  charity 
school,  where  the  smallest  quantity  of  instructioa 
was  doled  out  among  Urge  lots  of  girls  In  hldeona 


uniforms.  MoUy  knew  nothing  except  (hat  her 
missis  and  master  were  real  qaality,  and  that 
Reuben,  the  saucy  groom  at  home,  had  strict 
orders  to  let  no  one^in.  Min.  Doddle  tded^  and 
called  when  Mm  Barnard  isat  at  home.  Jfri. 
Doddle  had  loudly  procUimed,  sfter  seeing  the 
mysterious  lady  at  the  cathedral  in  a  Parisiaa 
bonnet,  that  she  must  be  an  actress.  Mrs.  Doddle's 
cards  were  received,  bot^Kaater  and  missia 
were  out,  they  told  me  to  say,"  was  the  satit- 
fiiotory  aaewer.  Squire  Qcabble.  fhll  of  some 
private  informatioa,  so  far  changed,  that  he  rede 
up  to  the  unknown  hocaeman  and  '*  hoped  he*d 
johi  a  few  friends  to  dinner  that  evenhig  \"  to 
which  the  strancer  answered  budly,  before  three 
or  four  of  Orabble's  set, ''  I  have  not  the  honor 
of  knowing  you,  sir ;  and  yon  doo*t  know  me.  I 
may  be  a  bagman,  or  a  pky-actor,  or  even  a 
newspaper  writer,  as  von  observed  to  mv  servant 
the  other  day ;  therefore,  I  beg  to  decline  yoor 
invitation." 

Grabble  grew  so  bl«e  that  I  began  to  feel  for  a 
lancet.  He  spluttered  ont^  ^Do  yon  meaa  (a 
bsultmef* 

'*  Just  as  you  please,**  said  the  stnager,  laa^ 
ing,  and  looking  down  on  the  little  fhming  Baat 
So  there  the  convereation  ended. 

At  length  I  wae  sent  on  an  embassy  from  Lord 
Ballrosh,  and  got  for  answer,  very  civilly,  that 
Mr.  B.  had  cosae  down  for  amusement  and  good 
sporty  did  not  intend  to  go  into  8oeietiy»  amek 
obliged,  and  aU  that. 

For  the  rsst  of  the  winter  thwe  mystarloos-B's 
supplied  our  dty  with  the  staple  of  gossip.  OfSttM 
to  buy  theif  hotses  were  deeUned  wHh  "  not  at 
present^  In  the  end*  the  conclusion  come  i^ 
was,  that  Mr.  B.  w,as  some  great  personage  in 
dii^piise.  The  mnjority  inclined  to warfe  a  Bnssian 
agwit^thoi^Deddlsetieknpforl^  PopeaBd 
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Ifae  Jeeoit^B  GoUege.  AH  tgreed  thtt  such  honef 
were  neyer  seen  m  the  eouDtjr. 

While  the  myeterj  was  at  its  height;  when 
Lord  Bnllnish,  perfectly  frentio  at  befaig  baulked, 
had  determiDed  to  storm  the  house  and  throw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  a  joung  damsel,  apparently 
a  sister  of  the  lady  in  the  Spanish  hat ;  the  form- 
house  was  found  shut  up.  Fanner  Cherry's 
executors  advertised  a  sale  by  auction  of  the 
furniture  and  stacks.  Mr.  Barnard's  horses  were 
placed  hi  the  stables  of  the  principal  hotel  under 
the  charge  of  the  Yorkshire  groom,  and  an  ad- 
▼ertisement  in  the  local  papers  announced  them 
for  sale,  **  the  property  of  a  gentleman  declining 
hunting."  They  were  sold,  with  the  exception  of 
two  resenred,  at  high  fiffures,  fetching  the  largest 
prices  erer  known  in  the  county ;  but  ther  did 
Bot  srive  unmitigated  sa^action  to  all  the  pur- 
chasers. Perhaps  it  was  the  weight  or  the  hand ; 
but  the  sorrel  and  the  grey  never  went  sa  well 
with  any  one  as  with  the  lady  in  the  Spanish  hat. 
The  groom  was  proof  against  ghi,  brandy,  crowns 
and  half-guineas.  His  master, could  ride  a  bit, 
he  could,  so  could  his  missis ;  and  that  was  all 
they  could  get  out  of  him*^probably  it  was  all  he 
knew. 

After  two  more  syMns,  Lord  Bulhush  gave 
up  the  BlanksLirelfOunds,  and  not  only  disgusted 
the  whole  neidroorhood,  but  I  verily  believe 
killed  the  Goualess  Dowager  by  marrying  a  pretty 
gbl— a  country  surgeon^s  daughter— the    very 

Sicture,  as  he  declared,  of  the  Udy  in  the  Spanish 
at  After  that,  we  travelled  on  the  continent 
for  three  years.  I  published  my  book  on  Pecu- 
liarltl^  of  Digestion,  and  my  Analysis  of  the 
Cries  of  Infants :  on  the  strength  of  which,  with 
Lord  and  Lady  B's  patronage,  I  set  up  in  practice ; 
mtil,  at  a  fortunate  moment  his  lordship,  who 
had  settled  down  into  a  steady  voting  politidan, 
was  able  to  put  me  In  the  snug  appointment  I 
BOW  hold.  I  live  genteelly  in  Oalverdish  Square, 
and  have  a  great  reputation  for  the  diseases  of 
infonts. 

I  continue  a  great  fovorite  with  both  my  lord 
and  my  lady,  and  am  often  asked,  in  the  dull 
season  when  Parliament  sits  late,  to  take  a  vacant 
pbce  at  their  table.  It  was  after  one  of  these 
dhiners,  on  a  hot  July  evening,  that  his  lordship 
proposed  a  stroU  and  a  cigar.  We  walked  up 
and  down  divers  quiet  streets,  until  we  came  into 
d  modem  neighborhood,  where  a  magnificent 
ehemist's  shop  occupied  the  comer.    *'  Let  us  go 

is,'*  said  my  lord.  «*I  should  like  a  glass  of  soda 
jwater." 

Kow,  though   my   conscience  went  against 

patronising  a  surgeon  who  demeaned  himself  to 

sell  soda  water,  I  could  not  say  no. 
We  walked  fai  and  had  the  soda  water ;  but  the 

light  of  all  the  pretty  thhics  in  gbss  and  china 

•ei  Lord  B.  (always  a  gossip)  chatthig  and  asking 
^qaestleBS ;  at  length  the  shopman  was  obliged  to 

appeal  to  his  Blaster  about  some  question  ot  eau 
<de  Cologne.  The  master  came  forward :  a  tall 
i«SM,  dressed  In  the  professlonai  black  and  white. 
As  I  was  looking  over  the  labels,  a  name  re- 
4piattdhf  caujriit  my  eye,  and  reminded  me  of 
'^m»%^mgf  when  I  heard  Lord  B.  exclaim,  '*  Pray, 

sir,  where  have  I  seen  you  before?    Tour  foeels 

fMBBUrtome.**  Ilooked  up,  and  the  truth  flmhsd 


upon  me  as  the  druggist  answered  quieCiy, 
**In  Blankshire,  when  your  lordship  bad  the 
hounds,  and  I  went  there  to  q>end  my  boney- 
moon,  and  sell  my  Other's  horses,  while  waitiog 
until  I  could  buy  a  business  to  my  mind.  M  j  fiatber 
was  a  Yorkshire  &rmer,  and  made  me — his  tlurd 
son — a  surgeon.  He  had  horses ;  of  ooorae  we 
rode  them.  I  went  to  Paris  to  finish  m  j  edaea- 
tion,  ancf  there  picked  up  my  moustache  and 
boots.  When  I  married  Farmer  Cberry^s  beir-«ft> 
law,  a  neighbor  of  my  &ther  offered  to  lend  as 
the  house,  and  toM  us  the  story  of  &e  hunt.  We 
were  young,  much  in  love,  did  not  want  ioner- 
tinence,  aiid  did  like  fox-hunting.  I  heerd  ef 
a  surgeon^s  and  druggist's  bushieas  likely  to  aril 
me,  and  I  left  your  country.  We  have  three 
chUdren.  I  am  doing  a  good  bumneae— Indeed 
it  cost  me  some  thousands  of  pounds  and  we 
often  laugh  about  the  Blankshlra  Hunt.  I  hope 
to  have  your  lordship's  custom."  Here  he  handfd 
an  ornamental  card-— Robert  Bamard,  SorgeoB 
Accoucheur.  Prescriptions  carefully  made  i^ 
Eau  de  Cologne,  Seltzer,  and  all  other  Oetaaa 
Waters. 

Lord  Bullrash  bughed  with  delight ;  gB:ve  a 
large  order  for  Seltxer  water  and  perfomery  ;  aad 
hastened  home  to  tell  his  wife.  Barnard's  has 
since  become  a  favorite  house  of  call.  My  lord 
delights  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Russian  Prfaee 
and  Princess.  And  the  other  day,  wh^  y<"Bg 
Lord  Pie  Poudre,  grandson  of  Soffington  of  Lom- 
bard Street,  was  expatiating  after  dinner  oa 
''  bK>od,*'and  its  inscratable  advantagea.  ^'Beeh," 
answered  Bullrash  In  his  rough  way,  **  blood  ia 
horses,  blood  in  greyhounds,  blood  in  gamecoehs, 
I  understand ;  but,  as  for  men,  we  must  take  boa 
round  to  see  our  sporting  draggist,  eh,  doctor  f* 


^>  ♦  •» 


Mas  AMD  Woman.— Between  male  and  fonals 
there  Is  difference  of  kind  only,  not  dfjpvwt.  Xsi 
b  strong,  woman  b  beautifhl ;  man  b  daring  sad 
and  confident,  woman  b  defident  and  imaasms, 
ing;  man  b  great  Inaction,  woman  hi  sufTeriBg; 
man  shines  abroad,  woman  at  home;  bmb  talks 
to  convince,  woman  to  persuade ;  man  has  a 
ragged  heart,  woman  a  soft  and  tender  oae ;  mso 
prevents  misery,  woman  relieves  it ;  man  hassoi- 
ence,  woman  taste ;  man  has  Judemeuti  woaas 
sensibility ;  man  b  a  being  of  jus&e,  women  a 
angel  of  mercy.  The8ercea|)aritive  dmractuMis 
represent  man  as  the  head^  woman  as  the  hesrt; 
or,  man  the  intellect,  woman  the^  affectloB.  And 
hi  so  doing,  we  submit  that  no  position  derogatoiy 
to  woman  b  involved  therein.  We  are,  as  a  n^ 
pie  $M;t,  more  Influenced  by  our  hearts  timn  oir 
heads— by  our  love  than  oar  ooBvictkMi.  Wbb 
physical  and  mental  endowments  make  a  fordUi 
appeal  to  the  senses,  yet  it  b  susceptible  of  ei* 
perimental  proof  that  moral  power  reaHy  contrail 
and  decides  the  fate  of  the  world;  andaslllih 
thb  btter  partbular  that  woman  proeiiilinri|) 
shines,  we  riiould  contend,  so  far  from  her  hs^ 
man's  inferior,  that  she  is,  at  present  at  leaa^  kk 
decided  aupoior.  With  thb  view  of  Uielr  rebllft 
position 'More  us,  we  fhall  be  the  better  sUsb 
definitely  ealoubtd  the  vahieof  tfia  aaaet  teeseh 
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BIDXBUNT     ZXI. 

[Laird,  Major^  and  Dodor.] 

Laibd. — ^Div  ye  ken^  Major,  I  begin  to  Botpeet 
that  I  am  dropping  astern  o^  this  progressive  age. 

Major. — Indeed  1  Such  an  admission  from  a 
BttiVe  ol  Korth  Britain,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable phenomena  of  the  day — the  beard 
movement  and  table  rappings  not  excepted. 
Pray  when  and  how  did  the  humiliating  Hght 
break  in  upon  yon? 

LAiBO.-It  was  at  a  Mokle  shine,  held  in  oor  Kirk 
the  other  week,  for  the  benefit  o*  the  bell  ringer. 
Some  o*  oor  young  College  birkies  frae  Toronto 
attended  h^  special  request,  and  the  topics  which 
they  discussed  after  the  cookies  and  short  bread 
had  been  demolished^  and  the  lang  nebbit  words 
they  made  use  o*,  deau  took  awa*  my  breath. 

MuoB. — ^I  can  perfectly  appreciate  your  feel- 
ings. ETery  whelp  who  has  progressed  in  his 
"humanides"  beyond  Lennie*s  grammar,  now 
seta  up  as  a  species  of  admirable  Crichton, 
and  laughs  to  scorn  old  fogies,  like  ourselves, 
who  make  no  pretensions  to  an  infinitude  of 
polygtete  gifts. 

Laibd.— In  such  a  state  o*  things,  something 
isaperadvely  behooves  to  be  done,  in  order  to 
keep  us  up  wi*  **the  march  o'  intellect^*  Oan 
ye  recommend  to  me  a  pair  o^  stilts  which  will 
enable  me  to  hirple  along,  so  as  no*  to  be  hope- 
Issdy left ooto' tight!    > 

Major. — ^Tour  simile  I  take,  ^d  as   it  so 


■pen  the  very  crutches  whidi  you  desiderate. 
.  Laird.— What  are  their  names? 
Major.— One  is  entiUed  ''  27U  Ja^p9rid  Qa- 


MtUw^ and  the  other  ^^Th»  Imperial  Dietitmar^^ " 
both  begotten  of  Blackie  &  Son  of  the  City  of 
Saint  Mungo. 

Laird.— And  are  ye  certain  that  *they  will 
enable  me  to  haudqpy  ain  at  soirees  t 

Major. — ^Never  doubt  it  man.  If  you,  only 
exercise  yourself  occasionally,  say  half  an  hour 
every  morning  before  brose  time,  in  these  ad* 
mirable  vada  meeuuM  of  information  you  need  not 
fear  to  break  a  lance  with  the  most  glib-tongued 
literary  mushroom,  forced  into  premature  maturity 
by  hoi-houses. 

Laird. — ^And  Wlutnr  are  the  productions  to  be 
got? 

Doctor.— Think  shame  of  yourself,  you  in- 
corrigible old  fossil  for  asking  such  a  question. 
Have  you  yet  to  learn  that  Mr.  Thomas  Madesr 
has  been  engaged  fior  the  last  eleven  years  ia 
disseminating  the  publications  of  the  Blackies. 
His  myrmidons  have  penetrated  every  nook  and 
comer  of  these  regions,  which  is  so  far  advanc- 
ed in  civilization  as  to  boast  of  a  church,  a  miU,  tod 
a  tavern.  And  yet,  forsooth,  you,  at  this  late 
time  of  day,  come  seeking  information  with 
floger  in  mouth,  touching  his  leading  library 
wares.  I  always  suspected  yoi^to  be  a  pretender, 
now  I  know  it 

Laird.— DeU  tiirottie  the  iO-tongued  tinkler! 
Hji^ot  t  if  ye  wudna'  hae  murder  committed  in 
the  Shanty,  hand  my  twa  arms!  You  filthy 
concoctor   o!   black    draughts,  and  pestiferous 


cbinces  my  arm  at  this  very  moment  i^  resting  "pills,  consider  yourser  kicked  oot  o*  the  door^ 


and  your  thick  head  broken  wi*  this  pot-bellied 
bottie. 
DooTOR.«-As  long  as  your  leeks  are  metaphovi. 
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ealy  I  ihall  wfllinglj  eal  them  without  swearing* 
0MQ6y  oome,  let  m  call  a  tmce.  %nd  ^  teem  a 
oap  o'  kiDdneas,'*  in  ratifieailon  thereof. 

L4iftD. — Here*8  a  speedy  reformation  to  7011. 
Aa  matters  stand  at  present,  the  hangman  has 
•▼ery  prospect  of  spanning  jour  craig. 

DooTOB. — Is  it  the  case,  Laird,  that  70a  con- 
template erecting  a  new  tUU,  od  the  manor  of 
Bonnie  Braes? 

hAiMD, — ^Majbe  yes,  and  may  be  no  t  but  wba^ 
has  been  giring  you  an  inkling  o*  my  plans  I 
should  like  to  ken  7 

PooTOB.— That  is  not  the  question. 

Laud. — But  it  is  the  question-^craylng  your 
pardon,  Sangrado  t  Oh  t  this  is  the  queerest  world 
for  gossipy  that  ever  was  created!  I  rerily 
belioTo  that  if  I  took  treade  instead  o*  kirn  milk 
to  my  parriteh,  the  fact  would  be  patent  in 
Toronto  before  sonset '  Howerer,  na*  to  mak'  a 
mystery  aboat  naethiog,  I  hae  been  thinking  o> 
q;Moalating  a  thocht  in  stane  and  lime.  The 
•oniie  price  that  I  got  for  my  kneere  fb*  o*  wheat 

DooroB  -Confound  your  **  knoeve  fb'  o*  wheat  I** 
Are  we  nsTer  to  hear  an  end  of  the  usurious 
rate  at  which  you  have  vended  a  few  miserable 
bvshels  of  breadstuffe?       ^^'^  -^^ 

LaiBD.— Hech  rirs,  but  ffis  cr^ture's  sn^  the 
niehtt  Its  sheer  enry  tltot's'Slilrring  up  the  auld 
A^am  in  the  bodie.  H!b  is  like  to  eat  his  fingers 
of;  because  sauts  and  dMter  oil  hae  na'  risen  in 
tho  market  in  consequence  o'  the  rumours  o*  wara. 

M^TOB. — Let  there  be  an  end  to  this  peppery 
episode,  I  intreat  of  you.  Hbtc  you  any  s«gges> 
tion  to  offidr  ^  Lsird,  good  medleo,  In  the 
■fchitectural  line  f 

DooKML^Tha  fUlow  dees  not  deserre  to  have 
BBj  gentleman  take  an  faiterest  in  his  aCUrs. 
flffwerer,  to  demonelrate  that  I  seom  to  cherish 
naliee^  I  wouM  call  his  attention  toalittle  vohime, 
whkh  I  picked  up  In  Kadear's  this  morning, 
entkled^  "^  A  fftmu  for  Alitor  ikiOrmtl  TFotf, 
mmd  0$ittg<m  mod$  €f  MMjn^." 

LaiBd.— M ony  thanks,  Deetor,  Ibr  yow  kind- 
iMiB.  Tout  bite  Is  no  near  see  ricieus  se  yow 
bBrk,and  that  I  hae  often  mainteened  ahint  your 
beck.  It  waa  a  conMderate  thing  fbr  you  to 
tldnk  npeii  me^  and  n^  bit  ptans  when  1  was 
meditating  a  voyage  i^Km  the  sea  o*  mortar. 

MaJOB.^IVay  who  Is  the  adrocate  for  graTd 
aftdoetagon  walls? 

l>eor0B..O.  a  Fbwier,  d  the  firm  of  Fowler, 
aad  Wells,  New  Teit. 

Majob.— One  of  tiie  most  flatulent  quaeks 
wMdi  this  aoipirical  age  has  produced.  Upon  the 
substratum  of  Phrenology  he  has  erected  more 
crasy  structures  than  I  can   reckon  up,  the 


majority  of  them  redolent  of  materiaKam  an^ 
infidelty. 

Laibo. — Sma'  encouragement,  I  opine,  to  be 
guided  by  him  in  the  planning  of  a  house  I 

DocroB.-*Nay,  do  not  mistake  me,  neighboan. 
I  admire  Fowler  as  little  as  jou  can  poesibly  do, 
but,  to  me  at  least,  the  theory  of  bufldlng  wfaick 
he  propounds,  sai^mv  of  norelty,  and  I  judged 
it  a  simple  act  of  courtesy  to  bring  it  nnder  Hic 
notiee  of  our  rustic  associate. 

Laibd.— Te  were  richt,  Doctor.  Wha  kcof 
but  that  the  bump-hunting  land  looper,  may  hae 
stumbled  by  accident  upon  some  grand  dtscoreiy, 
desthied  to  effect  a  signal  reTolutkm  In  tlis 
masou'trade  f 

Majob.— What  is  meant  by  ^gravd  waBsf* 

DocTOB. — ^I  shall  let  the  man  tell  hie  own  story 

8im]riiei^  and  eilcieney  cbaractefise  ererr 
work  of  nature.  Her  building  material  wiQ  thsv^ 
fore  be  simple,  durable,  easily  applied^  ererywhem 
abundant,  eaaily  rendered  beaotlfiiL  comfortabk^ 
and  CTcry  wa|r  complete.  All  this  Is  trae  e(  the 
OBATBL  WALL.  It  Is  made  wheNy  oot  ot  Ikae  ai4 
stones,  sand  included^  which  is,  of  eonrae*  tes 
stone.  And  pray  what  is  lime  but  atone  ? 
from  stone,  the  burning,  by  expelling  ita  e 
add  gas,  separates  its  particleB,  whkii,  1 
and  mif  ed  with  sand  and  stooe^  ceata  tbeM,  mi 
adheres  both  to  them  and  to  itself  mkI,  t^ 
ahsorbbg  its  carbonic  acki  gas,  again  retams  ts 
stone,  becoming  more  and  still  more  solkl  wl^ 
age^  till,  in  the  hipse  of  years,  it  becmnee  leii 
stone.  By  this  provision  of  natve,  we  aw 
enabled  to  mould  mortar  into  whatever  foam  wt 
like,  and  It  becomes  veritable  stone,  and  alli- 
mately  as  hard  as  stone,  growing  harder  aad 
still  harder  Arom  age  to  age,  and  eeatvy  to 
centnry.  Bven  froat  aad  wet  do  not  dselMylli 
adhesive  quality,  after  it  is  occe  iaii!|y  dry.  Ae 
walls  of  my  house  stood  one  severe  winter  entirily 
unprotected,  even  by  a  coat  of  mortar,  wiikout  a 
toof^  yet  neither  peeled,  norcracked,  nor  cmmhk^ 
one  Iota.  Does  fW>st  crumble  or  injve  a  tekk 
wall?  TetwhatbntllmefbrmsitsbondpiJBcipls? 
NoUUng?  Then  why  should  frost  inijuie a^y  vA 
having  lime  for  Its  bond  principle  ? 

Reader,  reflect  a  moment  on  die  value  ef  tbii 
lime  principle.  What  would  man  do  wKheut  ftt 
How  useful  to  be  able  to  cast  or  spread  ■sitsr 
into  any  shape,  and  have  it  harden  Into  stoH^ 
Without  lime,  of  what  use  brick?  How  cosU 
we  make  insUe  walk,  or  hard  finish  them?  Lit 
us,  while  enioyfaiff  the  luxuries  eeeuied  by  flh 
law,  thankMy  adnowledge  their  sonron. 

Obviously,  this  hardenbg  piepwiy  ef  !■• 
adM>ts  kadminbly  to  bulkKng  porpeeea.  IBasA 
with  sand,  formed  with  brick  or  stoiM  into  aoj 
shape  we  pleasejt  petrifies  and  renudns  forevo; 
How  simple  I  How  effectual  I  How  ii^hHsly 
usefhll  Like  air  or  watetv  Its  very  eoiHaeaMl 
and  necessity  makeaus  foq^et  its  valnn^ 

And  cannot  this  haidwiog  principle.be  ap- 
plied to  other  things  as  wdl  as  to  mortiv? 
bpeckfly,  can  ffijff4^^j9P)N:aM9Ma4r^ 
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r  at  to  ine?  A7^  better!  If  it  will 
bind  fine  sand  particles  together,  wbj  not  ooarte 
fltooes  ?  EspecUlly,  coarse  stones  imbedded  In 
fine  mortar?  Lime  sticks  to  anything  hard,  and 
fltidn  together  any  tiro  or  more  hard  svbstancee, 
coated  wUk  It  aod  laid  side  by  side,  whether  large 
or  fioialL  It  fastens  stones  and  brick  together, 
as  now  asnally  laid  up  by  the  mason,  then  why 
not  If  thrown  together  promiscuously  f  Fact  and 
philoaophy  both  answer  afirmatlrely. 

In  I860,  near  Jaynesrille,  Wiso^  I SKW  hoises 

built   wholly  of  lime,  mixed  with  that  coarse 

gravel  and  eand  found  in  banks  on  the  western 

prairiesy  and  underlying  all  prairie  solL  I  visited 

Wt0B,  to    esamfne   the  bouse  put  op  by  Mr. 

Ooodnch,  ^e  original  diseoverer  of  this  mode  of 

building,  and  found  his  walls  as  hard  as  stone 

itaelf^  and  harder  than  brick  walls.    I  pounded 

them  with  the  hammer,   and    examined   them 

thorovgbly,  tiU  fully  satisfied  as  to  their  solidity 

•ad  screasth.    Mr.  Qoodrioh  offered  to  aUow  me 

to  strike  with  a  sledge,  as  hard  as  I  pleased,  upon 

the  inside  of  his  parlor  walls  for  six  cent^Tper 

blow,  which  he  said  would  repair  all  damages. 

■e  aaid.  In  making  this  dlseorery,  he  reasoned 

thos :  filaa  nature  aol  provided  some  other  baild- 

i^  material  on  these  prairies  but  wood,  which  is 

flcaroe?     Can  we  find  nothingin  our  midst  ?  Let 

me   see    what  we    hare.    Fine  Lime  abounds 

everywhere.    So  does  coarse  graveL    Will  they 

aetdof     I  will  try.    He  first  built  an  academy 

■ot  larger  than  %  sebool- house.    Psrt  way  «p,  a 

mvere  storm  washed  it,  so  that  a  portion  fell 

His  neighbors  wrote  on  it  with  chidk  by  night, 

'^  Goodrich's  folly.**    But,  after  it  was  up,  he 

traote  ia  answer,  "  Goodi4eh*s  wisdom."  Itstood; 

It  hardened  with  age.   He  erected  a  blacksmith^s 

shop,  and  ftaaMy  a  block  of  stores  and  dweUincs; 

and  hie  plan  was  copied  extensively.    And  he 

dsesrrea  to  be  immortdSzed,  for  tiie  superiority 

of  thie  i4aa  must  certainly  revolutionise  bnildiog, 

and  espedaUy  enable  poor  men  to  build  their  own 


All  the  credit  I  claim  is  that  of  appredating  its 
OTperiorHy,  applying  it  on  a  large  scale,  and 
matly  improving  the  mode  of  Furmia  ur  this 
MiidefwaU. 

Majoe. — Of  course  toecMng  the  virtues  of 
gravel  as  a  building  material,  I  can  say  aothiBg ; 
most  emphatically,  however,  do  I  reprobate  the 
eetagon  ftyle  of  dwelling.  When  I  was  in  the 
West  Indies  I  saw  a  strueture  of  this  kind,  a 
sketch  of  which  appeared  in  the  L(mdon  lUn^- 
inUi  Ifetot,  Being  slightly  acquainted  with 
the  owner  of  the  afBur,  he  insisted  upon  sliowing 
me  through  the  same. 

Docioa.~And  to  what  eondusioB  did  the 
inspection  lead  you  ? 

Major.— ^mply  this,  that  if  a  man  be  deter- 
afaied  to  make  his  funily  uneomfortable  tot  life, 
he  win  indubitably  houEe  them  in  an  oetagon 
ihaped  dwelling. 

Docion.— Wherein  did  the  inconvenience 
mainly  consistf 

MuoB.— That  question  it  is  not  easy  to  aatwer. 


Svef7thing  was  ont  of  jofait  and  out  of  plsee 
The  most  iagecious  cabinet-maker  eoohi  not  eon* 
trive  fomitore  which  might  grtoefblly  harmeniM 
with  the  distortions  of  the  rooms;  and  hi  ftMt 
had  the  greatest  misadthiope  desimdahabitatkm 
deroid  of  <me  redeeming  feature  of  oomfort> 
there  was  such  a  mansloa  ready  fashioned  to  hi» 
hand. 

LAiao.— Te  hae  etbetoally  scunnered  me 
agahist  octagons,  but  there  may  be  sometUag  la 
the  gravel  part  o*  the  theory.  By  your  leaT% 
Doctor,  ru  put  Fowler^  book  in  my  pocket,  aAd 
consult  my  friend  Mr.  Hay  upon  the  nmtter. 
Ouid  stane  is  seareeat  Bonny  Braeo,a8plahi  de^iag 
under  a  hiwyer'i  wig,  Imt  we  can  dhig  a*  the 
world  for  gravel!  Dhma  pot  your  tumbier, 
Mijor,  upon  {hat  parcel,  for  it  oontafais  a  work  I 
would  ill  li^s  to  see  stained. 

Majob.— What  is  the  gem  whose  purity  yov 
so  jealously  conserve  f 

Laird. — tt  is  the  January  number  o'  the  Ar$ 
J<mmal,  to  which  my  friend  Hugh  Rodgers  has 
seduced  me  to  become  a  subscriber.  The  tax 
is  something  upon  a  bit  fiurmer  bodie,  but  when 
wheat  brings*- 

DooToa. — *'No  more  o*  that,  Hal«  an  yon  love 
mer 

Major.— You  iOI  newer  regret  having  enrolled 
yourself  as  one  o^  Mr. '  Hugo^s  oUents.  The  Art 
Jcwmal  is,  beyon(f  all  controversy,  at  once  the 
cheapest  and  the  most  beautiful  periodical  of  onr 
era. 

Doctor.— I  say  ditto  to  that  most  emphatic 
cally,  and  congratulate  onr  rustic  %oeiu»  upon  the 
immering  of  taste  which  he  has  evinced  in  the 
transaction. 

Major.— What  an  invigorating  and  refreshing 
print  in  this  number  before  us,  is  that  of  **  Baising 
the  May  Pole  V  Ten  years  ago  such  an  engrav- 
ing would  have  been  thought  low  priced  at  half  a 
guinea. 

Laird.— It  was  that  Tery  picture  which  hi* 
dnced  me  to  patroneexe  the  magazine.  There  is 
a  balmy,  auld  country  aroma  aboot  it,  which  li 
worth  a  hundred  sermons  against  the  unnatural 
^hi  o^  annexation  I  I  sat  looking  upon  it  wf  mois- 
tened een  for  the  better  o*  half  an  hour,  and 
when  I  laid  it  down,  I  felt  the  first  quahn  o* 
hame  sicknem  I  hae  experfenoed  for  the  last 
quarter  o*  a  century  I 

MAJOR.^When  upon  the  subject  of  the  fine 
arts,  let  m^  commend  to  your  attention  the  Illu»- 
trated  Mc^aiine  of  Art^  the  February  part  of 
which  Madear  sent  out  to  the  Shanty  this  even- 
ing. At  the  low  rate  of  fifteen  shillings  currency 
per  annum  it  presents  you  with  an  almost  bewH^ 
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dtdng  Ttriety  of  •itMotfl  j  taecntod  woodestS) 
ihm  mAiwstB  being  mainlj  taken  from  the  greet 
BUMfemv.  Here,  for  Insteiioe,  are  a  series  of  en- 
graTings  aiW  Albert  Oayp,  wfaieh  oonrej  an  ex- 
cellent Idea  of  the  style  of  that  iDnstrions  Dntdi- 
man,  accompanied  bj  an  essay  on  his  works  by 
6Be  who  is  eridently  fimilHariy  conversant  with 
art. 

.  DocioB.^1  sincerely  tmst  that  iDoth  the  i^lut- 
froM  Magazine  and  the  Art  Journal  will  find  ez- 
teoslTe  circulation  in  Canada.  At  present  the  taste 
of  omr  cobnial  feDow-eubjects  is  almost  at  the 
Mfo  point,  and  it  is  only  by  maklDg  them  con- 
Torsant  with  the  genuine  article  that  we  oaa 
hope  to  work  an  effectual  reformation. 

Hajob. — ^There  I  diflbr  with  yon,  Doctor.  I 
think  that  for  the  population  more  really  good 
taste  is  abroad  than  you  will  find  in  the  mother 
country. 

Laud. — Can  either  o*  ye  recommend  a  new 
novel,  worthy  o*  Giny^s  disgeestion  ? 

Doctor.— Here  are  a  brace,  which,  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  I  can  prescribe  to  the  vestal 
mistreBs  o'  Bonnie  Braes. 

LAiRD.-~Hoot  awa*  wi»  your  vestals  I  In  thae 
heart-bumiog  times  o*  controversy,  ye  will  alb- 
Ifais  mak'  the  Protestant  world  believe  that  I  am 
llie  owner  o'  a  nunnery,  and  poor  Qirsy  the  Leddy 
Superior  thereof! 

DooTOB.— Wen,  then,  if  Oinsy,  who  is  no  vestal, 
desires  to  read  a  couple  of  sterling  tales,  let  her 
bestow  her  affections  upon  Idnny  Loehoood^  by 
Catherine  Crowe,  and  John,  from  the  pen  of 
ImiHe  Carlen.  They  are  both  fkr  above  medio- 
erity,  and  may  even  aspire  to  the  iuper  M^fum 
dignity  of  excellence. 

ILkJOit.— So  ihr  as  Idnny  LoeJnoood  Is  con- 
cerned, I  can  fully  endorse  your  verdict  Nothing 
could  be  more  terrible  than  the  iate  of  the  much 
sinning  Lady  Qlenlyon,  who  elopes  from  an  affec- 
tionate husband,  with  a  man  who  cherishes  to* 
wards  her  not  one  feeling  even  of  sensual  regard. 
It  is  a  stem  and  most  practical  homily  on  the 
guQt  of  incontinence,  and  the  story  is  told  with 
an  epigrammatio  vein  worthy  of  William  God- 
win. As  for  John,  I  have  not  had  time  to  look 
into  it 

DocTOB.— It  is  the  very  antipodes  of  the  fiction 
you  have  been  so  correctly  characterising.  Tho* 
the  plot  is  slight,  ahnost  to  transparency,  it  is 
managed  with  excellent  tact;  and  the  sunny 
simplicity  of  the  worthy  widow,  who  fiuicies  that 
her  daughter  is  desdned  to  captivate  half  the 
noblesse  of  Sweden,  is  pleasingly  suggestive  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefidd. 


Laird.— I  haa  neaily  lorgottea  to  speer.  If  yt 
eould  teD  me  onything  about  a  book  irhidby  they 
tell  me,  is  making  an  unco  stir  ut  Heir  Terk 
What's  the  name  o't,  againt  T«tsl  I  caaaa 
flsfaid  it— but  lt*s  sosaethbg  liko  wmrm  oatsi 

Major.— I  presume  you  have  rderesce  to  J9rf 
OomT 

Laird.  That's  the  very  thing.  They  aajlhat 
It  Is  a  first  dass  prednctloD,  and  dioiild  be  stadbi 
by  the  risbg  generation  equaHj  wT  tbe  T^^Smk 
VrogrtBB  and  the  Holy  War. 

Major.— In  this  instance  the  weat  popmli  m  ea- 
phatieally  the  9ox  diaiUif 

Laird.— As  I  hae  forgotten  my  Hebrew,  anf- 
be  you  wHl  fiivor  me  with  yoir  opiBioii  In  phn, 
home-^un  An^o-Saxon. 

Major. — ^I  mean  to  say  that  the  parent  of  moi- 
daeities  must  have  dictated  the  pullk  which  hsft 
elevated  Sbi  Oom  into  a  nine  day's  noloriefef ! 
In  a  literary  point  of  vlew»  the  afikir  la  inteasa^  i 
beneath  criti^m,  and  its  mwoh  vamled  mocdiy 
fa  that  of  the  brothel  I 

LAiRO.^Hech,  slrS|  what  a  leein|^  worid  ear 
lot  is  cast  in  t 

Major.— Ton  may  well  say  so!  ITnder  te 
flimsy  pretence  of  exalting  virtue  and  ezpooag 
vice,  the  compiler  of  this  miserable  cealo  ef  lift 
accumulates  a  mass  of  putrid  ordare  e&oegfa  t> 
turn  the  stomaeh  ef  a  street  wdker  of  lea  yeso^ 
standing! 

Doctor. — ^There  is  one  coneolatioB,  howevBr. 
The  literary  impotence  of  the  abortlen  wH  efiis- 
tually  prevent  it  from  dokig  any  harm.  Pmiwt 
as  is  the  taste  of  this  rationaKstie  and  laldHa- 
settled  age,  plain,  un^ieed  wickedness  wiB  sol 
go  down  I  In  the  present  Instance  Mahooa  ha 
neglected  to  shake  his  pepper  box  over  the  sMiy 
and  consequently  the  epicures  of  datiyntm  wffl 
turn  from  It  as  undeservhig  ef  their  devcbi! 

Laird.— I  heard  that  some  pteadien  hii 
cracked  up  Hoi  Com, 

Major.— Most  unsophisticated  ef  agrieattarislL 
Have  yon  forgotten  what  your  old  friend  Kobirt 
Bums  says? 

Some  books  are  Hes  frae  ead  to  end. 
And  ioiae  great  nee  were  never  penoMt 
Bvni  ministenb  they  hae  beoi  ksDB'4i 
In  holy  rapture, 
fto,        Ao.       Ac 

Laird.— No,  I  have  na*  forgot  it;  del  look 
like  a  man  who  wad  forget  onything  that  fiobis 
wrote.  But  I  say.  Doctor,  what  are  you  ponog 
over? 
Doctor.— 5Anr«  BhiUhe*  of  the  Irith  Bar, 
Major.— What,  the  same  that  appeared  aosie 
time  age? 
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0OOIOB.— I  tin  not  quite  sore.  I  ratker  ihlDk 
wne  of  them  are  IkmiUar  to  me ;  howeren 
Ife  is  an  amosiog  book,  full  of  chit-chat,  and  I 
kflve  selected  as  aspedmen  of  it,  for  this  month's 
^^M^lo,  one  of  the  most  readable.  Whatareyon 
l«mgldng  al^  Laird  f 

Iaaiuk— The  title  o*  this  book ;  fiuicy  ony  bodj 
xioo-A-days,  when  peace  congresses  are  a*  the 
mge,  inditing  a  ho6k  called  the  '*  Art  o*  War?' 

Mjljob.— If  it  is  JoDiini's  book  that  yon  are 
soldiering  at,  yon  haye  small  cause  for  mirth.  It 
is  m  work  which  cannot  fail,  at  the  present  mo- 
inant  espeeiaUy,  to  interest  deeply  all  students 
CO  tbe  tactics  of  war. 

SQs  principles  are  laid  down  with  care,  and  he 
bas  iUnstrated  them  with  yigor,  addudng  mili- 
tmarj  £Msts  from  all  ages  in  support  of  every  posi- 
tion he  has  advanced.  One  part,  most  particu^ 
livly,  is  interesting,  where  he  shows  that,  speak- 
hkfs  of  the  &Jkan,  men  generally  have  been  too 
vwMly  to  take  for  granted  that  the  passes  are  im- 
pr^nable— he  adduces  two  instances  of  this  igno- 
nyaoe.    Just  listen:^ 

**I  will  cite  two  examples  of  them  of  which  I 
wwm  a  witness;  in  1*706,  the  army  of  Moreau,  pe- 
netrating into  the  Black  Forest,  expected  ib  find 
terrible  mountains,  defiles  and  forests,  which  the 
mndent  Herciniua  called  to  memory  with  fright- 
fal  cirouBistances ;  we  were  surprised  after  haT- 
ing  elUnbed  the  clUfs  of  that  Test  pUteau,  which 
look  upon  the  Rhine,  to  see  that  those  steeps 
nnd  their  counterforts  form  the  only  mountains, 
and  that  the  country,  from  the  sources  of  the 
Danube  to  Donauwerth,  presents  plains  as  rich 
M  fertile. 

The  second  example,  still  more  recent,  dates  in 
1813;  the  whole  army  of  Napoleon,  and  that 
great  captain  himself,  regarded  the  interior  of 
Bohemia  as  a  country  cut  up  with  mountains ; 
whereas,  there  exists  scarcely  one  more  flat  in 
Snrope,  as  soon  as  you  have  crossed  the  belt  of 
secondary  mouutains  with  which  it  is  surrounded, 
which  is  the  afEEiir  of  a  march.** 

The  book  will  be  found  by  all  military  aspirants 
a  most  raluable  one,  and  even  for  the  every  day 
reader  it  wOl  hare  interest. 

L^mn.— Weel,  wed,  I  am  too  auld  to  begin 
Sle  like  studies.    Hae  ye  got  onything  else,  Doc- 
tor? 
DooroB.— Tes;alotofTaUis*books.    *'8hak^ 

^Mftf,**  and  **Fl<noer$  of  Loveline9$y'*  to  wit. 

ILuoB. — Shakespeare  can  never  come  amiss, 
eome  in  what  guise  it  may. 

Doctor. — ^Tou  forgot,  I  fancy,  the  American 
e£tion  of  it,  for  boarding-school  girls,  with  the 
Improper  passages  cut  out. 

Majob.— True ;  I  forgot  that  TalHs'  version 
however,  is,  I  am  certdn,  not  of  that  sort. 

DooroB. — By  no  means.  It  is  a  capital  edition, 
with  good  notes,  well  got  up,  and  finely  illaitra- 


ted.  The  print  too  is  hurge,  so  as  not  to  mak* 
the  study  of  the  immortal  bard  a  trial  to  weak 
eyes.  The  second  number  of  the  '*FUmer$  €f 
Xo««2tfiMt**k  at  your  elbow,  Lahrd.  Lookaitbs 
engraving  of  "  the  passion  flower,"  and  tdl  ms 
how  yon  like  it 

L1.IR0.— ril  no  deny  that  is  very  striking,  b«t 
here  is  ane  I  prefer,  the  Laurel— I  like  the  atti- 
tude o*  the  ksaie  stannin*  up ;  there's  sometiiing 
fine  in  her  attitude.  Save  us  a*,  Miijor,  whatgais 
you  gape  yon  way  t 

Hajob.— I  am  sleepy.    The  Doctor  tempted 
me  to  go  to  a  Concert  last  night,  and  I  am  so  Ul- 
tle  used  to  late  hours  now  that  I  feel  tired. 
LjaBn.^Hco  did  ye  like  itf 
ILiSOB.— Very  much ;  X  refer  you  to  the  Doe- 
tor,  however,  for  full  particulars. 

Doctor.— Why,  Major,  what  has  become  of  al 
your  indignation  t 
Laibd. — ^Aboot  what  f 

DooTOB.— Our  friend  was  very  irate  at  the  M 
manners  of  several  of  the  audience,  who  got  np« 
while  the  last  song  was  still  unfinished,  and 
bolted  to  the  door,  perfecti^careless  of  the  fiiiot 
tliat  they  were  thereby  preventing  better  man- 
nered persons  from  hearing  what  was  sung. 

Majob.— The  more  I  tUnk  on  it  the  worse 
light  do  these  undvilized  creatures  appear  in. 
One  person,  to  whom  I  made  the  remark,  tokl 
me  that  it  was  because  it  was  late,fai  consequenos 
of  the  programme  bebg  too  long. 
DooTOB.— And  what  was  your  response  ? 
Majob.— That  if  it  was  late,  it  was  owing  to 
the  senseless  encoring.  Ko  fewer  than  thiee 
long  pieces  were  encored — a  downright  inflictkm 
on  parties  who  go  to  ei^oy  themselves. 

DocTOB.— Nothing  at  all,  my  dear  Mijor,  to  the 
first  night  Nearly  every  song  was  encored,  and 
it  was  as  hard,  in  some  cases,  as  though  EamUe 
or  Richard  the  Third  should  be  encored  at  the 
end  ofthe  last  act 

Laibd.— But,  Doctor,  tiiiis  is  no  telling  me 
what  I  want  to  hear.  How  did  the  concert  gs 
offt 

Doctor.— Very  successfiilly.  The  singing 
thooghout  was  good,  three  duets  eq»edally.  Tom 
must  go,  Laird,  on  the  next  night  T A  will  be 
delighted  with  Griebel*s  vioUn,  or,  if  the  piano 
delights  you  more,  you  wOl  find  Mr.  flayter*s 
music  well  worth  Hstenhig  to.  Ton  are  not  on 
fait  at  modem  concert  givmg,  or  I  would  tell 
you  that  the^selections,  in  this  test  lifKiir,  gave 
much  more  satisfitetion  than  those  of  the  former. 
Look  at  the  Mijor,  how  fearfblly  he  yawns  I  We 
must  shorten  our  proceedings  in  pity  to  him. 
Out  with  yoor  foetid  Laird. 
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Labud.— Tlwre  tbej  are,  «lMe  •(  y^m  elbow. 
Baz  them  orer,  and  I  will  read  them.    [B^adi. 

KiJn  VOR  nU  TBAB. 

A  peMon  irko  first  Tiaits  one  of  onrbeft  bmou- 
-iictorief,  is  stsmok  with  the  perfeei  eeder  end  b/«- 
tem  that  prerail  in  erery  part  oC  the  eatabiioh- 
aieiki.  flrerj  onn  ia  buj,  and  weiy  one  knows 
•hispkoe;  OTepypartofthenMbdiiBeryiaperfeotly 
•Hapted  to  its  intended  .poipeao, — alow  and  pow- 
mkl  in  one  part,  and  light  and  napidin  another; 
the  power  applied  to  more  the  whoteia  jnat  saJB- 
•ient  lor  all  its  mi^ti&rioiis  operatioM,  and  none 
iB.wasted;  the  loogh  material  is caaeftdly  werhed 
«p  in  Boch  a  way  Aal  nothing  ia  lost ;  andskilAil 
oalculations  are  made  ^  aU  the  eapenditnro  aa 
compared  with  the  liitnre  preiti,  and  the  whole 
earefolly  recorded  hy  skaiai  clerksi  In  inch  a 
manner  that  tfaeee  tAiaaetions  that  ooBtribnte 
moat  to  profit,  or  those  which  oeeaaioii  loas,  are 
qnickly  detected. 

Isitsowiththofannert  Does  he  so  avfaage 
hb  hasinem  tbait  eirary  hired  man  is  oecnpied, 
knowhq^  at  aaiy  moment  what  work  ia  asrigned 
him,  and  so  that  none  are  idle  at  one  time,  and 
mialn  overwhehned  with  aeoumidated  work  at 
another?  Is  the  team  power  petfisttly  adapted 
to  the  amonnt  of  tillage  ki  view,  with  steady 
labor,  and  withont  orer-dririagf  Is  the  system 
vi  hnslaeas  sneh  thatthe4arm  lorces  may  be  OTon* 
}j  #lstdb«ted  through  the  seMont  And,  ahere 
idl  has  the  carefiil  and  keen-sighted  firmer 
ascertained  by  aoeorateaceoonts  and  by  weighing 
and  measuring,  which  of  his  operations  are  paying 
him  best|  taking  the  oost  of  the  rough  material^ 
the  expense  of  working  it  oTor,  and  lis  ntoimate 
arails,  all  together  in  ihe  estimate? 

The  fitfmer*s  rough  material, — ^the  land  and  the 
manure  applied  to  enrich  it,— is  too  often  left  eat 
of  his  calculations.  He  counts  only  the  amount 
of  money  r^enved  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the 
cost  of  labour  but  nothing  more.  A  system  of 
•Topping  is  pursued  that  ^ippsar$  to  be  profitable, 
because  it  returns  money ;  but  if  it  is  really  im- 
poTSrishing  land,  the  owner  is  really  seUbg  <^ 
his  firm  piece-meal,  and  it  is  as  great  an  error  to 
tall  such  a  course  profitable,  as  it  would  be  toseU 
eff  a  ten^ore  sttoe  each  year,  and  throw  theatafls 
promiseously  into  the  eales  of  cropa.  Hay,  It  Is 
hHUr  to  reduce  the  fnm  In  siae,  than  to  reduce 
it  In  <|Ba]ity,  for  the  reason  that  a  saMlland  fertBe 
kim  yields  more  n$U  profit,  than  the  same  pro- 
duce from  a  larger  estate  cultivated  at  greater 
eoat.  lianufaetureffs  are  Tory  careAil  of  the 
tough  material — let  no  ftirmer  be  leas  so,  because, 
unlike  Ihem,  he  is  not  compelled  to  buy  his  sup- 
ply every  year;  for  a  bale  of  mnr  cotton  or  a  ton 


of  wool»  is  wvrthssmnch  whenlefitxj 
as  when  paid  far  esnh  day  in  eaah.  4 
ing  proof  of  the  decaptivaness  of 
was  furnished  by  an  sypirimsnt  perfis 


yearn  ago  In  Eqgland  with  twa  diatiaefr  plana  al 
rotation— one,  with  the  wheat erofi  i 
quently,  and  oonatitutiag  a  more 
course;  and  the  ether  asora  benafieial  in  the  saH, 
but  affsrdiug  less  retnn  in  cash.  At  int  the 
dose-cropping  eourse  appeared  doddedty  tha  most 
remuneratlTe ;  but  hi  the  oenrae  of  jeaaa  the 
other  course  had  ao  ImproTed  the  land,  that  the 
minor  or  secondary  erepa  themseirca  paered  as 
profitable  as  the  wheat  crop  had  feiastJily  heaui 
which  now  far  eseeeded  them,  and  thns  renteed 
the  enriching  course  the  best,  even  i 
of  view  its  hiflnenee  en  the  aaU. 

An  even  distrihnticn  of  labor  is  ef  ^ 
portanoe,  and  not  unfrequently  entknly  ovm^ 
kMkad.  Hands  hired  for  the  aaaaan  eommnntf 
oome  to  undentsod  the  rontltte  of  wodk  mnih 
better  than  day-handa,  and  th^  work  aasai 
cheaply.  A  farmer  sows  half  biafieldavlthwhaati 
with  the  hope  of  reali^ng  a  fine  aoin  of  avmey ; 
but  af^  the  wheat  is  sown,  his  men  here  hut 
little  to  do  ^at  is  profital^e  until  the  next  hanrest» 
when  he  may  be  compelled  to  pay  double  or 
even  trijde  wages,  all  of  whidi  trim  dewn  the 
profits,  to  say  nothing  iA>out  the  ''  rough  materi- 
al.'* The  appropriation  of  land  to  the  prodmSioB 
of  some  particular  product  exdualTely,  baa  beaa 
beautifully  advooated  by  theoriats,  bnt  in  iaag 
practice  it  will  not  be  found  to  compare  wifli 
mixed  husbandry,  that  la,  with  the  judidous  rota- 
tion of  cropa,  combined  with  raismg  full  herds  of 
domestic  animala  for  the  produeticn  of  manure^ 
In  ether  words,  raise  plenty  of  animals,  to  enridi 
the  crops,  which  are  to  feed  the  fttiimaia  again. 
This  action  and  reaction  is  the  beat  way  to  i 
a  plentifbl  surplus  for  sale,  and  at  the  i 
preserve  or  increase  the  fertilitj  of  the  i 

There  is  no  error  more  common  than  the  impsr- 
feet  execution  of  certain  operationfl,  when  the 
farmer  finda  himsdf  behindhand,  with  n  deficient 
of  hands.  This  error  is  the  cause  of  the  luxuriiat 
growth  of  mullehn  and  thisties  so  <»Aen 
pastares;  and  of  'tte  heavy  eoating  of 
which  overpower  young  root«ropa,  and  ^dieke 
the  firee  growth  of  com  and  potatoea.  Theai 
often  consume  all  the  act  profits  of  the  crop,  aod 
a  defective  plan  thus  compels  the  ktmer  to  lite 
for  nothing.  We  have  known  «  crop  of  oats  so 
dhninished  by  a  few  daysdday  in  sowing  In  spihif  , 
and  a  kige  fidd  of  wheat  by  a  simOar  ^Miy  In 
autnmn,  as  barely  te.pay  for  seed  andiahor,  wUeb 
otiierwlae  uagjbA  have  yidded  a  hmwf  nstonw 
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There  is  no  lemtdy  Ibr  thece  crvitelmt  a  eanfiU 
■Bd  iceowite  pto  of  opcnrtiopB  at  Ihe  eoHWienct* 
■Met  #f  Che  jeer.  The  eoorae  ef  oroppieg  theidd 
be  dietioeilj  merked  out  beferefaaDd,  and  the  nnm- 
her  of  eeres  detemiBed  for  the  oats,  barley,  com, 
potatoeBy  caiToto,  wheat,  eem-fodder,  asd  so 
forth ;  the  amount  of  labor  for  eaeh  of  these  eiay 
be  nearly  eetimated,  and  the  time  in  the  season 
when  each  ahoold  be  fnllj  oompleted ;  and  thee, 
makiag  allowance  ibr  interruptions,  accidents, 
and  rainj  weather,  the  requisite  force  may  be 
timely  secured,  and  the  whole  machinery  move 
on  with  r^ularity  and  without  any  derangement. 
Hi  '^ese  plans  must  be  fully  recorded  in  a  book 
kept  ior  the  purpose — if  the  memory  is  depended 
on,  eonfhflion  and  fkihtre  wHl  be  the  certidn  result. 
If  possible^  the  year's  plans  should  be  so  com- 
yietel/  Agesled,  Ihat  the  operations  of  erery 
ireek  may  be  distinctly  laid  down  on  a  page 
sBotted  fbr  eaoh ;  the  necessary  Tariatlen  of  a 
lew  days,  aoeording  to  the  earlhiess  or  lateness 
of  «be  eeaaoa,  miy  be  easOynade  alterwBrds.  On 
iDok  a  hook  as  this,  notes  may  be  made  with  the 
progress  ef  the  season,  thus  perfeetiog  the  pUn 
for  a  seoond  year.  A  few  minutes  daOy  doToted 
hi  this  way,  will  accomplish  much  that  is  Talua- 
hie  for  the  fanner,  and  proTsnt  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  and  confusion. 

VLOWSBS  FOR  IBM  SEAOB. 

There  areeeveral  flowering  plants  that  do  better 
in  the  shade  than  when  fully  exposed,  amoiig 
which  are  those  brilliaot  CTergreen  shrubs,  the 
Kalmias  and  Rhododendrons.  The  Hezerion 
succeeds  best  in  the  shade,  as  well  as  the  fiichia 
jtponica,  the  gentians,  chrysanthemums,  paosies, 
^  periwinkle,  gladiolus  floribundus  andnatalien- 
sb,  the  'tiger  flower,  the  auriculas,  cowslips,  and 
^e  forget-me-not.  Most  of  the  Phloxes,  and 
fianunculi  do  well  hi  the  shade,  and  many  bul- 
bous plants,  as  hayidnth,  tulips,  Ac  AH  our  wild 
lowers  from  the  woods  will  of  course  succeed ; 
eoeh  ibr  instance  as  the  Hepatiea,  Cli^tonia, 
Srythronium,  Trillium,  LUium  philadelphioiiBi, 
On>ripedinais,  Orchis  flmhriate,  and  Oymbidium. 
Some  oTergreens  are  much  better  grown  In  the 
shade;  among  them  the  box,  which  is  always  of 
a  fairer  green  when  sheltered  from  the  sun.  The 
Engliah  Iry  and  the  yew  are  of  the  same  class. 
This  list  might,  doubtless,  be  greatly  enlarged 
by  those  who  haTe  had  occasion  to  grow  plants  in 
the  shade,  our  espeiienoe  betng  quite  Hmited  in 
this  direction 

IBBXiBUnS*  NKHiBOT  OF  fHE  UVCttHM  GAMBWK, 

The  Telnetance   abowm  by  ibis   oUn  df 
p«^le§|ir6aiitlU'tiMe«nd  labor  totbe 


production  of  Vegetables  for  the  use  of  their 
families,  is  most  surprismg.  They  appear  to 
think  the  employment  altogether  beneath  thefar 
attention.  It  may  he  all  very  well  for  the 
women  to  engage  in  it,  but  to  suppose  that 
the  former  himself  would  do  so  is  deemed 
almost  absurd.  Ask  a  former  why  he  does 
not  set  off  a  piece  of  his  knd  as  a  Kitchen 
Garden  wherein  to  raise  a  plentlftil  supply  of 
agreeable  and  wholesome  vegetables,  and  in 
nine  oases  out  of  ten  he  will  reply,  '*  Oh,  I 
haye  not  the  time,  and  -cannot  afford  the 
htbor."  Now  this  is  altogether  a  misapprehen- 
sion. For  what  purpose  has  he  time  at  an, 
but  to  support  comfortably  himself  and  those 
dependent  upon  him?  (higher  aims  always 
supposed.)  If,  therefore,  the  products  of  the 
kitchen  garden  will  (and  who  doubts  t)  most 
materially  add  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  a 
fomily,  and  at  a  for  lower  cos*  than  the  yield 
of  a  field,  to  grudge  a  littie  time  and  trouble 
is  surely  inconsiderate  if  not  unreasonable. 

Very  long  is  the  list  of  choice  edibles ;  a 
small  lot  of  ground  so  deyoted  wUl  afford 
Asparagus,  Sea  Kale,  Lettuce,  Peas,  BeanS| 
Squash,  Onions,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Car- 
rots, Salsify,  Parsnips,  Beets,  and  Tomatoes, 
besides  many  useTbl  herbs.  A  few  days'  labor 
in  the  year  would  sufiSce  to  give  an  abundance 
of  these  things.  Probably  there  is  no  one  who 
could  raise  them  to  greater  advantage  than 
the  former.  In  most  cases  he  can  choose  a 
suitable  soil,  and  he  never  need  lack  manure. 
Indeed,  he  ought  to  have  these  rich  gifts  of 
nature  hi  their  highest  condition.  No  one  can 
doubt  but  that  vegetables  would  contribute 
to  the  health  and  enjoyment  of  the  farmer  and 
his  household.  Through  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  he  eats  salt  pork,  whidi  is  apt  to 
engender  scrofula  and  kindred  diseases.  It 
is  owing  to  this  extreme  use  of  salt  provisions, 
without  the  counter  tendency  of  vegetables, 
that  such  diseases  are  so  prevalent  If  he 
must  feed  so  much  upon  salt  meat,  he  ought 
to  provide  that  which  would  prevent  its  in- 
jurious effects.  I  find  that  such  people  have 
no  reluctance  to  eat  of  them  when  presented, 
but  do  so  apparen'.ly  with  as  great  relish  as 
others,  while  tbey  neglect  their  cultivation. 
The  expense  of  growing  vegetables  is  smalL 
Let  us  take  Asparagus  as  an  exam-ile.  The 
bed  once  made  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  two  or 
three  dollars  will  obtain  a  sufficient  stock  of 
pbuitB  Imm  any  narsetyinen. 
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If  these  things  contribute  to  the  health  of  a 
fiunily,  so  they  do  to  its  enjoyment  How 
much  they  cheapen  the  cost  of  living,  they 
know  best  who  are  careful  and  industrious 
enough  to  grow  them. 

The  presdnt  month  is  the  time  to  get  things 
in  order,  and  as  the  first  work  is  the  making 
ofJBbt^edSf  sash,  frames,  &a,  should  be  made 
ready.  An  amateur  gardener,  a  young  friend  in 
Ohio,  requests  us  to  give  simple  directions  for 
making  a  hot-bed,  just  fw  family  u$e^  unless 
we  consider  it  a  matter  so  well  understood 
that  the  room  it  occupied  would  be  wasted  to 
most  of  our  readers."  The  many  questions  we 
have  asked  of  us  by  hundreds  of  all  sorts  of  per- 
sons shows  us  that  many  are  turning  thebr  at- 
tention to  gardening  who  never  gave  the  subject 
a  thought  before,  and  that  the  simplest  direc- 
tions in  the  most  ordinary  practice  are  eagerly 
sought  for,  an<}  really  needed.  We  therefore 
comply  with  the  request  of  our  correspondent, 
giving  the  system  we  usuldly  practise,  and 
have  before  recommended. 

Every  one  should  have  a  hot-bed,  if  it  were 
only  to  forward  a  few  plants  for  the  garden. 
The  too  prevalent  opinion  is^  that  they  are 
expensive  and  difficult  to  manage,  requiring 
the  skill  of  the  professional  gardener.  Both 
suppositions  are  entirely  erroneous.  A  hot-bed 
may  be  constructed  by  any  man  of  ordinary 
ingenuity.  A  frame  of  about  twelve  feet 
long  and  six  wide,  which  will  allow  of  four 
sashes,  each  three  feet  wide,  will  be  found 
large  enough  for  any  &mily.  It  should  be 
made  of  conunon  two  inch  plank — the  back 
about  three  feet  high,  the  front  about  half 
that,  the  ends  having  a  regular  slope  from 
back  to  front  This  will  give  an  angle  sufficient 
to  throw  off  rain,  and  give  the  full  benefit  of 
external  heat  and  light  to  the  plants  within. 
If  the  beds  are  narrower,  the  front  must  be 
higher  in  proportion.  The  sides  and  ends  are 
simply  nailed  to  a  strong  post,  four  inches 
square,  placed  in  each  comer.  For  the  sash  to 
rest  and  slide  upon,  a  strip  six  inches  wide  is 
placed  upon  the  frame,  the  ends  morticed  or 
sunk  into  the  sides  of  the  frame  so  as  not  to 
cause  a  projection.  The  sashes  are  made  in 
the  ordinary  way,  but  without  cross  bars; 
and  in  glazing,  the  lights  are  made  to  overiap 
an  eighth  or  quarter  of  an  inch,  to  exclude  rain. 
Such  a  frame,  costing  but  a  mere  trifie  beyond 
the  labour,  will  but  for  years,  and  frurnish  all 


the  cabbage,  tomato,  celery,  caniiflovvivf^ 
pv,  melon  and  cucumber  plants  needed, 
a  sprinkling  of  early  radishes,  Ac    WWmI 
large  a  frame  may  not  be  wanted, 
window  may  be  used  for  sa^b,  and  all 
of  glazing  avoided.    One  of  the  a 
moved  down  as  in  admitting  air,  and 
laid  off  entirely. 

Hot-beds  should  occupy  a  dry  siti 
where  they  will  not  be  a£fected  by  the 
ment  of  water  during  rains  or  thaw& 
should  be  exposed  to  the  east  and  south, 
be  protected  by  fences  or  buOdings  from 
north  and  north-west 

Where  it  is  intended  to  merely  grow 
for  transplanting  to  the  garden,  tl^y  wMf] 
sunk  in  the  groimd  to  the  depth  of  '  " 
inches,  and  in  such  a  case  require  m 
than  two  foet  of  manure ;  but  when 
and  perfecting  vegetables  is  des^ned,  a 
manent  heat  must  be  kept  up,  and  the 
must  be  made  on  the  surface,  so  that  i 
and  warm  numure  may  be  added  wheBo«# 
sary.  A  depth  of  three  to  four  feetof 
will  in  such  cases  be  wanted. 

Manure  for  hot-beds  requires  some 
tion.  It  should  be  fresh  manure,  placed  ki 
heap,  and  turned  and  mixed  sevoal  Hm^ 
and  producing  a  regular  fermentation.  Ife 
thus  made  to  retain  its  heat  a .  long  I 
otherwise  it  would  bum  and  dry  op, 
become  useless. 

The  mould  should  be  laid  on  as  soon  «#l 
bed  is  settled,  and  has  a  lively  regular-tempiif 
heat  Lay  the  earth  evenly  over  the 
about  six  inches  deep.  Badish,  and  Mm» 
require  about  a  foot  of  earth.  After  ft  !• 
lain  a  few  days  it  will  be  fit  to  recdve  fli 
seed,  unless  the  mould  has  turned  to  i 
colour,  or  has  a  rank  smell,  in  which  ease  aH 
some  fresh  earth  for  the  hOls,  at  the 
holes  should  be  made  by  rannmg  down 
to  give  the  steam  an  opportunity  to 

^ose  who  wish  to  force  cucnmben,ia« 
should  begin,  in  this  section,  if  the  weaShfr 
ia  favourable,  by  the  the  1st  of  HarcL  fc 
raismg  plants,  Uio  middle  is  time  enoo^ 

**inB  PLUS  TTLTfU" — ^A  FINB  LATI  BBOOM 

Pre-eminently  superior  among  tbtW 
varieties  of  vegetables  which  from  Ml  ii 
time  come  before  the  public,  stands  Uoimv 
BroooU,  being  by&r  the  beBtvark^oftfa* 
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I  T^etable  that  has  yet  oome  ander 
By  notice;  and  possesung  as  it  does  all 4l» 
good  qualities  which  its  name  implies,  I  feel 
i  shall  be  doing  the  public  a  service  bj  mak- 
ing its  merits  more  generally  known.  For 
the  last  three  years  I  haye  grown  ^s  sort 
aloi^  with  others  of  known  excellence,  with 
the  same  unTaried  result  in  &vor  of  the  *'  Hfe 
Plu$  Ultra^^*  and  during  the  last  year,  a  sea- 
son of  unparalleled  fittality  to  Brocolies, 
while  others  were  killed  this  sort  stood  uninjur- 
ed, pYoducing  \t's  fine  heads  in  Mbj  and  June, 
equal  if  not  sunerior  to  other  sorts  in  &Tora- 
ble  8eason&  The  chief  merits  of  this  Bro- 
cofi  consists  in  its  being  yery  hardy,  possess- 
hig  a  dwarf  habit,  with  laree  and  compact  rich 
cream-oolored  heads,  which  are  protected  by 
ample  smooth  glaucous  foliage,  and  it  has  the 
tidiest  flayer  in  the  whole  tribe.  Need  I  say 
more  than  this,  that  it  possesses  all  the  finest 
qoalities  of  the  fiur-lltmed  Pemanee  Brocoli,  in 
addition  to  a  hardiness  which  has  long  been 
a  desideratum  in  that  otherwise  excellent 
sort  No  garden,  howeyer  small,  should  be 
without  it 

PRBSBRymO  soos. 
The  newspapers  are  constantly  furnished 
witti  new  rules  for  preserving  eegs.  One  of 
^  Utest  is  the  following :  **  Wrap  each  egg 
dosely  in  a  piece  of  newspaper,  twistine  it 
tightly  to  keep  out  the  air,  place  them  in  lay* 
ers  in  a  box  with  the  small  ends  down,  and 
set  them  where  they  will  be  cool  without 
freeang.**  We  have  no  doubt  this  is  a  good 
way,  but  it  would  be  nearly  as  difficult  to  ex- 
dude  the  air  by  printing  paper  as  by  eauze  or 
net  work  paper  being  a  very  porous  substance. 
^  The  great  ucret  of  success  in  preserving 
eggs  i$  to  ke^  the  smaU  ends  downvxvrds^  the 
air-bubble  which  occupies  that  end  support- 
ing the  weight  of  the  yolk,  and  preventine  its 
adhesion  to  the  shell.  If  the  egg  is  laid  on 
its  side,  this  adhension  will  soon  take  place 
and  the  egg  will  be  spoiled,  no  matter  how- 
ever completely  excluded  from  the  air.  Eggs 
preserved  as  above,  or  by  packing  in  salt,  or 
oats,  or  on  shelves  purposely  made  for  them 
by  boring  with  large  auger  holes,  so  as  to 
hold  the  egg  upright,  without  allowing  it  to 
pass  through,  are  aU  Kood  wsLys^  provided  the 
small  end  is  kept  dotontoaras.  There  are 
other  requisites  that  should  not  be  forgotten ; 
for  example,  the  eggs  should  be  quite  f^esh 
^en  packed  away,  and  espedal  care  should 
be  taken  that  none  are  cracked,  as  those  soon 
spoil,  and  communicate  the  fermentation  to 
the  others  if  they  are  in  contact  or  close  pro- 
^nri^.  Packing  in  salt  is  a  good  way, 
bat  it  is  not  so  convenient  as  the  others,  be- 
cause the  salt  in  apt  to  become  hardened,  and 
*  to  adhere  to  the  shells.  A  cool  place  is  in- 
dispensable. 

THB  XTFECTS  OF  DBAINAGS  ON  TfLLAOB. 

Last  spring  Icondudedto  plough  aoUyey 


field  oi^ly  once  for  wheat,  and  that  after  har- 
vest The  field  contalsed  about  40  acres. 
Previous  to  draining,  it  was  one  of  my  wettest 
fields,  and  in  dry  weather,  even  in  April  or 
May,  was  very  hard  to  plough,  often  havine  to 
get  coulters  and  shares  sharpened  every  (Uy, 
when  we  used  wrought  iron  shares.  I  bought 
oxen  in  spring  so  that  I  could  put  a  yoke  of  ox- 
en and  a  pair  of  horses  to  each  plough,  and  ow- 
ing to  the  great  drought  before,  during,  and 
after  harv^  I  got  a  large  plough  made  by 
Messrs.  Newoomb  Sa  Richerson,  of  Waterloo, 
the  makers  of  the  Seneca  County  Plough,  so 
that  I  could  put  two  or  more  yokes  of  cattle 
and  a  pair  of  horses  to  it  if  necessary.  Im- 
mediately after  harvest  the  day  of  commence- 
ment came,  when  we  started  for  the  field, 
oxen  and  drivers,  ploughmen  and  horses ;  and 
besides  new  shares  on  the  plough,  we  took  16 
other  shares  along,  expecting  to  have  to 
change  every  day.  When  we  got  to  the  field, 
I  had  one  man  put  a  pair  of  horses  before  the 
large  pk>ugh,  and  try  to  open  the  land  with  a 
shallow  furrow.  He  went  70  rods  away  and 
back,  without  ever  a  stop,  except  when  the 
clover  choked  ^  the  plough.  I  then  had  the 
plough  put  down  to  eieht  inches  deep,  and  he 
went  round  apparently  with  the  same  ease, 
fle  then  went  round  at  nearly  ten  inches  deep 
and  no  trouble  at  all.  His  furrow  was  about 
ten  inches  deep  and  fourteen  wide,  and  laid  as 
perfect  as  it  could  be.  I  then  had  one  yoke  of 
oxen  put  behind  my  smallest  horses,  and  a 
pair  of  horses  before  each  of  the  other  ploughs 
and  they  ploughed  the  fidd  vrith  perfect  ease, 
and  only  changed  shares  twice.  I  never  was 
more  agreeably  surprised  in  my  life — ^in  fact 
had  they  been  ploughing  up  gold  dust  as  they 
do  in  Oalifomia,  I  should  have  been  no  more 
pleased. 

Although  the  field  was  undoubtedly  ploughed 
at  the  rate  of  nine  inches  deep,  yet  the  dover 
roots  went  deeper  and  the  land  plouehed  up  as 
mellow  as  any  loam;  whereas  had  it  not  been 
drained  it  would  have  broken  up  in  lumps  as 
large  as  the  heads  of  hones  or  oxen. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  neighbor  broke  up  a 
field  about  the  same  season  of  the  year  and 
similar  land,  but  not  drained ;  and  after  cul- 
tivating, rolling  and  harrowing,  he  had  to  em- 
ploy men  and  mallets  to  break  the  lumps 
before  he  could  set  mould  to  cover  the  seed; 
and  after  all  he  did  not  get  the  third  of  a  crop 
of  either  wheat  or  straw.  My  Vheat  looks 
as  well  as  any  I  ever  saw,  and  I  doubt  not 
but  it  will  be  a  good  crop. 

With  regard  to  Newcomb  &  Richardson*s 
**  Seneca  County  Ploughs,"  I  think  them  the 
best  I  ever  used.  They  are  of  light  drau^t 
and  do  their  work  perfectly.  T^  them  bro- 
ther farmers,  and  if  they  don't  please  yoo, 
lay  the  blame  on  me.  They  are  manufactur- 
ed at  Waterloo,  Seneca  co.  I  procured  two 
of  them  last  year,  and  will  get  other  two  tbiis 
spring;    Tours  truly,        John  Johnston. 
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The  splendid  tissues  manufftotured  for  e?eniog 
costume,  would  tfeem  aow  to  haTe  attAinfld 
almost  the  climax  of  magttificeDoe ;  jet,  never- 
theless, it  is  difficult  to  coiyectnre  how  &r 
the  luxury  of  dress  may  extend  during  the 
H>proaching  season.  One  fiict  js  self-erident, 
and  must  be  genera|fy  satisfactory :  it  k,  that 
tlie  money  expended  on  the  Insory  of  the 
rich,  carries  comfort  to  the  honevof  the  poor : 
§K  charity  is  never  so  judicious  or  so  effectual 
as  when  it  opens  op  channels  for  industry, 
and  holds  out  rewards  for  labor.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  adopting  those  utilitaTian  views, 
which  tend  to  censure  the  proKruos  of  ele- 
gance, let  us  rather  eooourage  that  progrsaa 
as  an  element  of  general  pro^>erity. 

Among  the  newest  and  nchest  products 
of  the  siUc  loom,  we  have  seen  some  exquisite 
brocade  woven  in  various  brilliant  hstes,  also 
moire  antique  delicately  lanU  vrith  gold  and 
diver,  over  which  embroidery,  scattered  m  « 
variety  of  vivid  colours,  prodnoea  the  efiect 
of  jewelled  mosaic  work. 

Next  to  these  ridi  materials,  suited  to  f\ill 
evening  costume,  the  most  marked  novelties 
of  the  season  are  the  new  $ortiei  de  hal  just 
imported  from  Paris.  Some  of  cashmere, 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  and  trimmed 
with  fringe  of  tlM  same  costly  materials,  are 
types  of  Asiatic  splendor.  Others  are  of 
white  satin,  trimmed  round  with  white  gui- 
Mure  and  edged  with  broad  feather  fringe ;  or 
instead  of  the  fringe,  rich  Alen^on  laoe, 
which,  after  forming  a  double  row  round  the 
doak,  is  gathered  up  as  «  hood  to  be  drawn 
over  the  head  at  pleasura  We  have  seen 
several  of  these  little  doaks,  made  of  pink 
<Hr  blue  therry  vdvet,  lined  with  ermine ;  and 
without  any  trimming  whatever  on  the  out- 
ride. They  are  very  simple,  but  very  diitinv- 
guSs.  Otliers  are  lined  with  white  satin  in- 
stead of  ermine,  and  are  edged  with  broad 
feather  fringe  of  the  same  cdor  as  the  thsnry 
▼ehetb  Several  9orHe$  de  httl  have  been  made 
of  white  or  pink  satin,  covered  with  what  at 
ffarst  sight  might  be  mistaken  for  exquisite 
crailting  in  a  most  elaborate  and  degant  de- 
ngn ;  but  which,  on  a  nearer  inspectionjis 
found  to  be  a  Kgfat  kind  of  embroidery.  We 
have  seen  one  of  the^e  deaks  made  of  white 
satin  and  edged  with  a  trimming  consistiiig 
of  small  rosettes  of  pink  mignionetU  ribbon, 
produdng  the  effect  of  a  wreath  of  smdl 


Several  newly-made  silk  dresses,  intended 
for  out-door. costmne,  have  the  skills  oma- 
SMnted  with  bands  of  velvet  in  lieu  of  floon- 
ees.  One  of  these  dresses,  somposed  of  dark- 
blue  dlk,  is  trimmed  with  bias  rows  of  black 
Telvet  of  graduated  width.  The  corsage  is 
high  behind,  but  partially  open  in  front,  and 
is  edged  round  with  revers,  in  t^  shawl  fomi. 


To  the  corsage  is  added  a  basqoe,  trimmed 

«two  rows  of  vdvet  The  deeves  are 
opmi  as  for  as  the  dbow,  and  trimned 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  basqae.  Tb« 
under-sleeves  worn  with  this  dress  consist  «f 
a  large  buHkmne  of  worked  mnalin  fosteaed 
on  a  wristband  of  MechUn  lace.  The  eoHir 
and  chemisette  are  in  the  same  style  as  the 
under-sleeves;  Mechlin  lace  being  emplejed 
to  trim  the  collar  and  to  form  the  front  of  the 
chemisette.  The  nanteM  to  he  worn  with 
the  dress  just  described  consists  of  Made  vel- 
vet profosdy  triauned  with  black  laoe.  The 
bonnet  is  of  pink  therry  vdvet,  interausgled 
with  buillonn^s  of  blonde,  and  trimmed  witt 
white  and  pink  flowers  made  of  vdvet  The 
same  flowers  are  combined  with  bknide  to 
form  the  under-trimming. 

A  dress  of  chequered  poplin,  green  tad 
black  (just  made  up,^  is  in  the  redingotefoni. 
The  front  of  the  skirt  is  ornamented  wifli 
trimming  condsdng  of  seven  bows  of  eh^ 
quered  nbbon,  corresponding  vritii  the  cdon 
in  the  dress.  These  bows,  which  dhuinidiii 
they  ascend  from -the  bottom  of  the  skirt  m- 
wards,  are  formed  of  lo(^  and  flowing  eiKU. 
To  each  bow  a  yet  tassd  is  appended,  and  the 
jet  tassels  are  of  graduated  sixes.  The  front 
of  the  corsage  is  formed  of  plaits  or  folds 
reaching  from  the  shoulders  to  the  waist,  is 
the  centre  of  which  they  cross  and  form  s 
corsage  en  cceur.  The  front  of  the  corsage  ii 
trimmed  with  bows  of  ribbon,  corresponding 
with  those  on  the  skirt,  but  smdler.  Tbe 
deeves,  which  are  of  the  pagoda  form,  are 
lined  with  white  satin,  and  the  edges  in  Uie 
inside  are  bordered  by  a  ruche  of  white  rib- 
bon. The  deeves  on  &e  outride  are  edged 
with  bows  of  chequered  ribbon,  the  same  ag  * 
those  on  the  corsage. 

The  trousseau  of  a  young  bride,  whose 
approaching  nuptids  are  at  present  a  topic  of 
interest  in  the  fashionable  cirdesi  coDtaini 
several  beautiful  dresses  of  worked  mudin. 
One,  intended  iorpetitee  noxriee^  we  will  here 
describe.  It  has  three  jupes  of  skirts;  the 
upper  one  forming  a  tunic  These  jupes  are 
edged  round  with  a  wreath  of  roses,  so  tx- 
quidtdy  wrought  in  open  work,  that  tbefleir- 
ers  seem  as  if  made  of  laoe  inlaid  in  the  mus- 
lin. At  intervals  ancl  as  if  scattered  accideo- 
tdly  over  the  wriath  of  flowers,  are  ears  of 
com,  wrought  in  satin-stitch,  and  standing 
out  in  high  relief  frt)m  the  flowers.  The  CQ^ 
sage  has  a  berthe  edged  in  the  same  styl^ 
descending  in  a  point  at  the  back  and  in  frop^ 
and  open  on  the  sleeves.  In  this  q>ening 
there  is  fixed  a  bow  of  pink  sarsenet  ribbon, 
with  long  flowing  ends.  A  row  of  bows  oi 
the  same  ribbon  and  of  graduated  size,  it 
placed  in  front  of  the  corsage.  Two  bowi 
gather  up  the  tunic  at  each  ride,  and  the  ends 
hang  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  skirt 
Nothing  can  be  more  abtnple  and  degant  thin 
tWsirsss. 
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(fo  Carrespondentt.J 

J.  "W.— Your  problem  ia  too  simple  to  be  even  ad- 
mHled  as  an  enigma  in  our  obese  page.  Webftpeyour 
Bex*  attempt  may  be  more  tuoceesfiiL 

"SL  B.— Stalemate  Is  a  drawn  game. 

W.  Q.  D.,  Kingston.— Seoeived,  and  ▼ill  hsve  a  place 
in  oar  nest. 

QyM^f^W%  agree  wiftb  )m&i  ne  am 


Prk.— Oar  enigmaa  are  generally  so  simple,  tbat  it 
vflttld  be  a  mere  waste  of  space  to  publish  the  solu- 
tiona.    TbayatenotoAoriginaL 

Solotions  to  Problem  8,  Iv  D.1L,  JJBJL,  Bs•^  Bj8. 
at  HamntMi,  and  O.  P  are  correot}  irii  others  are 


BOLunoir  TO  peobuic  xo.  m. 

WHZnU  BUlGK. 

1  Q  Kt  to  Q  6th.  K  moTM. 

2  P  to  K  B  8d.  K  moves. 
8  Q  Kt  to  KB  4th  (ch)  K  takes  Kt 
4PtoKKt4th«            KtakesKtt 
5  B  mates. 

PROBLEM  NO.  IV. 

(kewrring  in  aeti*alplay  between  two  numben  of 

the  Toronto  Chen  Club. 


maiiAg. 

Ko,  19«    B^  M.  Andemm^ 

' Wmn.— K  at  K  fit  8d;  Bft  at  Q4«li  «id  d 

Biq;  BatKB6tk;  Bt  atKBSd,  fiSd,QB 

Sd,aDdQKtScU*4tk 

Black.— K  at  his «th;  Kl  it  Kith;  P»«tK 
B  Sd  *  6th,  and  Q  B  «tk 

WAs<i  <#  ^%  SMc^  im<«  «»  IAtm  HMVtfk. 
Jfci,tO.    Bp^^^ofEetrtfimL 
Wetn^^KaiK.Kt'Mi;  QatiQ  BTSk;  Kti 
atQB6thaiid  Q  Bit  Olh;  PsatSKt^thand 
KBSd. 


Black.— K 
Sd ;  Kt  at  K  Kt 
K  2d,  and  Q  B  2d. 
**    White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  motee^ 


at  his  4t)u  tf  al^  sq. ;  B  at  Q  B 
:t  sq. ;  Ps-^K^  8d,  K  Kt  4th» 


8T    CATHIBTNBd  CHtSS  CLVB. 

We  notice  that  a  chess  elub  has  been  formed 
in  the  rapidly  rflHng  town  of  St.  Catherines.  At 
a  meeting  of  this  club,  hel4  on  the  9th  of  Feb., 
Thoe.  H.  Oraydon,  Esq.,  was  elected  President, 
Captain  Taylor  yice^president,  and  J.  B.  Benson, 
Esq.,  secretary  and  treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  dub  meets  every  Monday  and  Thursday  . 
evening,  at  seven  o^cloek,  in  the  Library,  Town 
HalL  We  are  glad  to  see  diess  clubs  springing 
up  in  the  different  towns  of  Canada,  and  hope  era 
long  to  have  the  pleasure  of  notichig  teveral 
others. 

THE  CHESS  TOURNAMENT. 
This  interesting  contest,  to  which  we  briefly 
aOuded  in  our  bst,  is  the  first  of  the  kind  that 
has  taken  place  in  Toronto :  but  we  trust  that  it 
will  prove  the  forerunner  of  many  more,  and  that 
cheat  will  henceforth  receive  more  attention  than 
has  hitherto  been  paid  to  it  in  a  town  which 
numbers  so  many  lovers  of  the  '*  Royal  Game,** 
and  in  which  we  fear  that  chess  does  not  reeeiva 
a  tithe  of  the  attention  which  it  would  command 
in  an  Bnglirii  town  containing  a  fkr  less  number 
of  inbahitanta.  One  or  two  previous  attempts  to 
establish  a  chess  chib  here  have  failed;  and  a. 
n^w  club  which  was  formed  under  prOkni^g 
aaspices  in  th«  spring  of  last  year,  and  which  now 
numbers  nearly  forty  members,  is  already  languish- 
ing, and  its  weekly  meetings  are  fkr  firom  being 
well  attended.  In  the  hope  of  giving  a  succesa* 
fhl  *timulns  to  so  worthy  a  game,  it  was  thought 
that  a  little  toamaiaeot  on  the  plan  of  the  nam* 
orable  tournament  of  players  of  all  nations  held 
in  London  dating  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1861^ 
might  not  only  lead  to  some  interesting  ood* 
tests  between  those  actually  engaged  in  tfa« 
tourney,  bat  also  from  the  interest  such  a  contasi 
might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  ezdte,  canso 
the  pmetiee  of  the  game  among  the  amateurs  of 
Toronto  to  beaone  mere  general,  and  Impart  to 
it  that  stimulus  whidi  it  so  much  reqnirsd.  A^ 
cordingly  ei|^  gentlemen  of  tolerably  equal, 
force  quiokly  eotared  the  lists,  and  it  was  detetw 
ndned  that  the  prise  which  should  ba  sahsaribad 
for,  and  be  4be  reward  of  the  winner^  shoold  ba- 
a  large  (club  siae)  set  of  Hie  magnificent  **  Stanim 
ton  Chessmen**  in  ivory,  which  were  Immediately 
ordered  from  SnglaDd,  and  the  playeia 

paired  bjlot«B  ioBowafor  the  fintdlvifltonaf 
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THE  EDITOB^  SHAKTT. 


(oarney— tlie  wioner  «f  the  fint  three  gamee  in 
each  pair  to  be  the  Tietor  :— 

1.  Br.  Beaumont     ts.  G.  L.  Maddiaon,  Eaq. 

2.  Hon.  W.  Cayley  ts.  F.  Oayley,  Esq. 
8.  A.  Leith,  Esq.,    ts.  W.  Ranaom,  Esq. 
4.  G.  Palmer,  Esq.,  rs.  J.  HelliweU,  Esq. 

the  player  first-named  in  each  p^  haying  the 
right  of  choice  of  chessmen  (t.  e.  color),  an4  also 
of  moving  first  in  the  opening  game.  On  the 
oompletion  of  the  scTcral  matches  in  this  series 
the  acore  stood  thus: — 

Dr.  Beanmont,    )  8 

If  r.  Maddison,    f  1 

Mr.  W.  Cayley,  ) 
Mr.  F.  Oayley,    ) 

Mr.  Leith,  ) 

Mr.  Ransom,       ) 

Mr.  Palmer,        ) 
Mr.HemweO,     f 

The  fonr  defeated  players  being  excluded  from 
further  participation  in  the  contest. 

The  winners  were  again  paired  by  lot  in  the 
tame  manner  as  before,  and  the  result  was— 

1.  Hon.  W.  Oayley,  ts.  Dr.  Beaumont. 

2.  G.  Palmer,  Esq.,  ts.  W.  Rausom,  Esq. 
The  number  of  gamea  in  this  series  was  to  be 

the  same  as  in  the  former,  and  at  the  time  we 
write,  they  had  not  been  brought  to  a  dose. 

We  DOW  proceed  to  give  a  selection  of  the 
games  played  in  the  first  series,  and  next  month 
we  hope  to  giTe  the  best  of  those  played  in  the 
second  and  final  diTisions . 


Fir^   pmnt    beivmn 


WHiTi  (Da.  B.) 

1  P  to  E  4th. 

2  K  B  to  Q  B  4th. 
8  K  Kt  to  B  8d. 
4PtoQB8d. 
eOastles. 

6  P  to  Q  4th, 

7  E  P  takes  P. 

8  B  to  Q  Et  5Uu 
9BtoQR4th. 

lOQBtoESd. 

11  R  to  E  sq. 

12  P  takes  QBP. 
18PtoQEt4th.(6) 
14  R  takes  B. 

16  Q  Et  to  Q  2nd. 
18  P  takes  P. 

17  P  to  Q  R  3d. 

18  Et  talMs  Et 

19  R  to  E  4th. 

20  R  Ukes  R. 

21  Q  to  her  B  2nd.  («) 

22  Et  to  E  B  8d. 
28  P  to  E  R  8d. 
S4BtoQtq. 


(8icili<m  Opening.) 


Beammmt    and 


BLACK  (Mb.  M.) 
P  to  Q  B  4th. 
PtoE8d. 
QEttoB8d. 
E  Et  to  E  2d. 
E  Et  to  his  8d. 
PtoQ4th. 
E  P  takes  P. 
P  to  Q  R  8d. 
E  B  to  Q  8d. 
QtoherEt8d« 
Castles,  (a.) 
E  B  takes  doubled  P. 
EBtakeeB. 
BtoE8d. 
PtoQSth. 
Q  Et  takes  P. 
Q  R  to  Q  sq. 
R  takes  Et  (c) 
E  R  to  Q  sq.  ( J) 
R  takes  R. 
Qtoher8d. 
RtoQeth. 
P  to  Q  Et  4th. 
EttoEB8th. 


2! 


tiJoL  takes  R. 
d«  « takes  Q. 

27  B  to  Q  B  2nd. 

28  Et  to  Q  2nd. 

29  E  to  B  sq. 

80  P  to  E  Et  8d. 

81  B  to  E  B  6th. 

82  B  to  Q  B  Sth. 
88  B  Ukes  B.  (h) 


Q  takes  R. 
Et  takes  Q. 
EttoQEt7tfa. 
PtoER8d. 
B  to  Q  4th. 
P  to  E  Et  4th. 
E  to  Et  2nd. 
BtoE8d. 
P  takes  B. 


The  ffame  was  prolonged  for  upwards  of 
more  moTes,  and  was  finally  won  by  Black. 

you*. 

(a)  Black  would  eTidently  haTe  \tM  his  Q  if  he 
had  Tentured  to  take  the  Q  Et  P. 

{6)  Tbking  the  Q  P  would  have  been  disad- 
Tantageous  tor  White. 

{e)  At  this  point  the  adTantage  in  position  is 
certainly  in  favor  of  Black. 

(d)  Better  to  have  declined  exchang^ns,  aad 
combined  his  forces  for  an  attack  on  the  alren^ 
Eing*s  quarters. 

(tf)  A  neceesary  precaution  against  BladLV  MXt 
move,  as  White  must  otherwise  haTe  lost  t|ie  Ec 

(/)  He  might  here,  we  think,  haTe  Bifsly 
taken  the  E  R  P. 

(a)  White's  B  is  apparently  in  great  daagei; 
and  yet  we  cannot  discoTer  how  Black  eodd 
haTe  succeeded  in  capturing  him.  If  Bla^  had 
played  his  B  instead  of  his  Et  to  support  the  R» 
and  when  White  took  R  with  R,  retaken  witfi 
the  B,  attacking  the  Q,  the  check  White  woold 
haTe  been  able  to  giTe  at  Q  B  Sth  wouki  Iikt* 
allowed  him  to  saTe  the  B. 

(h)  White  actedunwiselyinexchangingBidiopf. 
Had  he  avoided  dobg  so,  he  would  probaUj 
haTe  been  able  to  win. 


Fimrtk  and  hut  Game  between  Meun.  Pahmr 
ondHeUwM. 


(Sieilian 
BLACK  (Mb.  H.) 
1  P  to  E  4th. 
2PtoQB8d.(a) 
8  E  Et  to  B  8d. 
4  P  to  Q  4th. 
6  Q  to  her  8d.  (b) 
6  P  to  E  6th. 
7PtoQR8d. 

8  Q  Et  to  Q  2d. 

9  Q  takes  Et 

10  P  takes  doubled  P. 

11  Q  to  E  B  4th. 

12  Q  to  E  Et  8d. 
18  E  B  to  Q  8d. 
14  Q  B  to  E  R  6th. 
16QBtoEB4ai. 

16  Q  to  E  R  8d. 

17  Q  B  to  E  Et  6th.  (#) 

18  P  takes  R. 
19RtoEEtsq.(/) 

20  P  to  E  B  4th. 

21  Q  takes  Et 
22RtoEEt8d. 
28RtoEB8d. 
t4Eloyt2d. 


Opening.) 

whitb(Mr.F.) 
P  to  Q  B  4th. 
PtoESd. 
Q  Et  to  B  8d. 
PtoQ4th. 
E  Et  to  B  Sd. 
E  Et  to  E  6th. 
PtoEBSd. 
Et  takes  Q  Et, 
P  takes  E  P.  {e) 
BtoE2d. 
R  to  E  B  sq. 
E  to  E  B  2d.  (il) 
E  to  Et  sq. 
RtoEB2d. 
QtoEBsq. 
PtoERSd. 
R  takes  Et 
B  takes  B. 
Et  takes  E  P. 
Et  takes  B.  (ch) 
Q  takes  P. 
B  to  E  R  6tli. 
Q  takes  ERF. 
P  to  Q  Kt  8d4 
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SGPtoQB4th. 

26  Q  to  K  Et  eth. 

27  K  to  K  B  8q. 

28  Q  to  E  B  7tb.  (ch) 
2»  E  to  E  Et  2d. 
SO  Q  R  to  E  E  pq. 

81  EtoRSd. 

82  E  R  to  E  B  4tb. 
88  <)  to  Q  B  7th. 

84  R  to  E  Et  4th.  (t) 
86PtoEB8d.(ifc) 

86  P  takes  B. 

87  R  to  E  Et  aq.  (/) 

88  E  takes  B. 
St  E  to  E  R  5th. 


PtoQR4th. 

Q  to  E  4th.  (ch) 

BtoQRSd. 

E  to  R  Bq. 

B  takes  Q  B  P. 

Q  (o  E  Et  4th.  (oh) 

BtoE7th. 

Q  B  to  E  R  4th.  (0) 

QBtoEEt8d.(A) 

Q  B  to  E  B  4th. 

B  takes  E  R.  (ch) 

QRtoEBsq. 

Q  to  E  6th.  (ch) 

Q  takes  R. 


Wbito  mates  in  three  moyet* 

JiTofof. 

(a)  This  is  a  dotoI  moye^  this  opening. 

(i)  A  Tery  bad  move. 

(e)  White  made  a  serious  mistake  In  taking  his 
P  so  soon,  as  he  loses  at  least  two  moTcs,  besides 
atbjecting  himself  to  an  attack  which  one  would 
tUnk  ought  to  haye  won  the  game. 

(d)  Gastliog  In  the  face  of  such  a  battery  was 
an  act  of  temerity  that  few  players,  we  think, 
woold  hare  had  courage  for. 

(«>  Black  fails  to  make  the  most  of  his  fine 
Attacking  position.  From  thispoint  the  advantage 
is  altogether  on  the  side  of  White. 

(/)  Bkck^s  game  is  now  completely  broken 
iqs  and  we  do  not  see  a  good  moye  for  him  on 
the  board. 

(ff)  The  winning  moye. 

(A)  Threatening,  if  Black  yentured  to  take  the 
E  B,  to  win  at  least  one  of  the  Rooks  immediately. 

(t)  He  had  surely  a  better  moye  than  this. 

(^)  Q  R  to  E  Et  sq  would  haye  been  much 
better,  but  Black's  game  is  hopeless,  play  what 
hewilL 

(0  After  this,  aU  hope  for  Black  is  gone. 


Third  game  Utwem  Muir%  Leith  and  Hamom. 
(JT  Xfs  Defence  in  the  K  BiehopU  Opening.) 
BLACK  (Hr.  R.) 

P  to  E  4th. 
E  Et  to  B  8d. 
P  to  Q  4th  (a) 
Et  takes  P. 
QBtoESd. 
BtoESd. 
P  to  Q  B  8d. 
P  to  Q  Et  4th  (b) 
QEttoRSd. 
Q  to  Q  B  2d.  (a 
P  takes  Et. 
P  takes  P.  (d) 
Q  Et  to  Q  B  4th. 
Oastles  on  E  side. 
Q  Et  to  Q  Sd.  («) 


B  (Mr.  L.) 

1  P  to  E  4th. 

3  E  B  to  Q  B  4th. 
8PtoQ4th. 

4  P  takes  Q  P« 
(  P  takes  P. 

6  E  Et  to  B  8d. 
7P  toQBSd. 
8  Castles. 
0  B  to  Q  Et  8d. 
lOEttoQ4th. 

11  Et  takes  B. 

12  P  to  Q  B  4th. 
18  B  takes  P. 
URtoEsq. 
UQBtoESd. 


16  Q  B  to  Q  4th. 

17  Q  to  E  Et  4th. 

18  Et  to  Q  2d, 

19  Q  R  to  Q  B  sq.  («) 
20QtoER6th. 

21  Et  to  E  B  8d.  (h) 

22  P  to  E  Et  8d. 
28  Q  to  E  Et  4th. 
24  P  to  E  R  4tb.  (t) 
26  P  to  Q  Et  8d. 

26  E  to  Et  2d  (/) 

27  R  takes  Q  Et. 

28  Et  takes  R. 
29EtoRsq. 

80  R  to  E  B  sq. 

81  R  takes  R. 

82  Q  takes  Q  P.  (ch) 


Q  &  to  Q  sq. 

R  to  E  B  4th. 

Q  Et  to  E  B  sq.  (/) 

R  to  E  B  6th. 

R  takes  Q  B. 

R  to  K  B  6th. 

R  to  E  B  4th. 

Q  Et  to  E  Et  8d. 

Q  to  her  Et  8d.  {k) 

Q  R  to  E  B  sq. 

Q  Et  takes  E  P.  (m) 

R  takes  R. 

Q  takes  E  BP.  (oh) 

R  to  E  B  3d.  In) 

Q  to  her  7th. 

Et  takes  R. 

E  to  R  sq. 


Here  White,  strangdy  enough,  oyerlooked  the 
smothered  mate  which  he  might  haye  giyen  in 
two  moyes,  (o)  and  the  game  was  carried  on  as 
follows : — 

88EttoEB7th.(ch)  EtoEtsq. 

84  Q  to  Q  B  8th.  (eh)     B  to  Q  sq. 

85  Q  takes  B.  (ch)  Q  takes  Q. 

86  Et  takes  Q.  (di8,ch)  E  to  B  sq. 

87  Et  takes  Q  B  P,  and  wins. 

Ifatee, 

(a)  Lodng  a  P  at  the  yery  outset  I  He  should 
haye  played  8.  P  takes  P. 

(6)  This  is  uselessly  weakening  his  flank. 

{e)  This  allows  White  to  isolate  one  of  Blaek*to 
pawns. 

Id)  Here,  agam.  Black  has  to  submit  to  ths 
isolation  of  another  P. 

(#)  He  eyidently  dare  not  take  the  E  P. 

(/)  Far  bettor  to  haye  taken  the  E  P  with  this 
Et,  by  which  he  would  haye  gained  a  P  and  a 
capital  position. 

(g)  Qyeriooking  the  obyious  moye  by  which 
Black  threatMis  to  win  the  Q  B. 

(A)  ••The  day  after  the  fair.** 

(t)  White's  position  at  this  crids  is  a  difficult 
one;  but  be  might  easily  haye  made  a  better 
moye  than  that  in  the  text.  Why  not  haye  played 
Q  to  E  4th,  protecting  the  E  Pf 

(k)  Again  he  might  haye  won  tl^  E  P  and 
made  his  game  sure,  being  a  piece  a^ead.  The 
moye  made  does  not  seem  to  us  a  good  one,  as 
White  might  haye  satisfactorily  answered  with 
26.  B  to  Q  8d,  leaying  the  Et  P  en  prise. 

{I)  This  is  useless.  His  only  chanoe  was  lo 
take  off  the  Et  with  B. 

(m)  Here  Black's  loye  of  finessing  clearly  loses 
the  game.  Haying  seyeral  times  neglected  tak- 
ing the  E  P  when  he  might  haye  done  so  with 
adyantage,  he  pays  dearly  for  capturing  it  now. 
Had  he  played  the  natural  moye  of  26.  R  takes 
Et,  nothing  oould  haye  sayed  White's  game. 

(m)  M«oh  better  to  haye  played  the  Q  here. 

(o)  Tbs  student  will  essily  disooyer  hovr 
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BOOBUS  OF  THE  MONTtt 

Phillips,  Samson  &  Compant,  of  Boston, 
have  just  issued  a  new  and  efenint  edition  of 
the  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Campbell,  with 
an  interesting  and  well  sketched  biography, 
edited  by  £pes  Sargent.  The  biographical 
sketch  embraces  all  that  is  really  interesting 
in  the  Life  of  this  celebrated  poet,  in  eight 
chapters,  being  a  much  more  concise  and 
readable  Life  of  the  great  poet,  than  that  of 
Dr.  Beattie,  published  by  the  Harp«^  in  1650. 

The  edition  of  Oampbeirs  poems  just  issued 
is  in  small  octavo,  embracing,  in  some  fire 
hundred  pages,  all  that  he  wrote,  wiUi  copious 
notea 

Campbell  had  gone  very  successfully  through 
the  undergraduate  classes  in  the  UniTefsUy 
of  Glasgow,  occasionally  amusing  himself  witn 
the  youthful  frolic  of  scribbing ;  but  as  yet 
his  muse  had  restricted  her  songs  to  epheme^ 
nd  subjects. 

When  about  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he 
made  a  tour  to  the  Highlands,  and  by  the 
way  picked  up  a  few  stanzas,  some  twelve  in 
all,  beariuR  the  title,  "  Pleasures  of  Solitude,** 
on  which  he  wrote  a  friend,  **  The  world  has 
now  \be  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  the  Plea- 
sures of  Memory,  and  the  Pleasures  of  Soli- 
tude. Let  us  cherish  the  Pleasures  of  Hope  ;*' 
from  which  time  it  would  seem  Campbell 
formed  the  resolutioa  to  write  the  poem  which 
bears  the  said  title. 

Applrton  &  Ca  haye  issued  of  their  great 
Library  of  the  British  Poets  the  follewine. — 
Hilton,  in  fi  vols. ;  Thomson,  in  1  yoL  Her- 
bert and  Toung,  in  1  toL  eadi* 

This  PoettcalLibrary,  when  ooanlete,  will 
embrace  in  about  150  Yolumes  all  the  British 
Poets  from  the  days  of  Chaucer,  and  will  be 
the  handsomest  and  best  Library  Edition  of 
the  poetry  of  Great  Britain  ever  published  in 
Eiurope  or  America. 

In  "Norton^s  Uterary  Gasette,''  our  read- 
ers will  find  a  full  ptospectos  of  tiiia  edition, 
with  the  names  of  the  mndr§d  poets,  whose 
works  it  is  intended  to  embrace. 

Applbtom  I;  Ca  ha?e  iust  puUiahed  Miss 
Martineaa*s  translation  of  Auguste  Com|>te's 
great  work  on  PMloeophie  Pon^tM,  whkh 
has  been  called  the  nccum  crga^ufk^  as  its 
talented  author  has  been  dengnated  by  Sir 
David  ^rewster — *'The  Bacon  of  the  nine* 
teen^  cfentury," 

This  work  »  one  of  the  greatest  of  modem 
PbiloBophicid  works  of  our  age:  hideed  it  is 
an  improvement  upon  Li^lMe's  **  Theory  of 
Probabilities,*'  and  we  regret  to  say  ita  The* 
olo|y  is  of  the  saiaa  staapw 

Morton's  Gazette  also  annoonees  as  issuing 
from  the  press  of  Appleton  k  Co.,  The  Phflo- 
sophy  of  Coushi—the  criticism  of  which,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  brought  Sir  WifMam 
Hamilton  into  notioe,  and,  %i  the  same  tfane 
the  public  are  indebted  to  4^  A{^letoni  for  a 


six  volume  edition  (in  8yo.)  of  the  Speotat^ 
pica  type-K>ne  of  the  most  saperioriy  ex^ 
cuted  editions  of  this  great  ponular  wm-k  that 
has  ever  been  published.  Addison  did  in 
British  Bdk9  LbUtm  what  Bacon  did  in  Bri- 
tish Philosof^y ;  and  the  Spectator,  like  the 
Novum  Organum^  will  never  cease  to  be  read 
and  studied. 

Among  the  last  issues  of  Appleton  will  be 
found  Dr.  (Ire's  celebrated  Dictionary  of  Arts^ 
Manufactures,  and  Mines,  illustrated  with  six- 
teen hundred  engravings  on  wood. 

Persona]  Explorations  in  Texas  and  BCexiea 
An  "  Atias  of  the  Middle  Ages,**  by  ProlcsBoc 
Koeppen  J  and  **Ru88La.  as  it  is,^  by  Count 
GurowskL  I 

Norton's  **  literary  Gazette,"  under  the 
title  of  LiTBBART  Intbluoencb,  of  the  1st  of 
JanuaiT  number  we  find  the  following  "The 
Now  I  ork  TUms  gives  tiM  foUowing  as  the 
probable  order  of  re-issoe  of  the  works  ibmi- 
erly  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  The 
first  to  receive  attention  will  be  the  School 
and  College  Books,  ineluding  the  large  Latn 
and  Qreei  Lexicons,  the  Dictionaries  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiauities.  l%e  works  of  P^ 
fessor  Authon,  the  Universal  Atlas  and  the 
whole  catalogue  of  Elementary  and  advanced 
School  Books. 

These  being  faonriy  in  demand,  wffl  bel  sent 
to  the  press  immediatelr,  and  by  the  «id  of 
Januar^  or  eariy  inPebruafy  the  trade  wfll 
get  ther  denana  supplisd. 

After  these  English  and  American  Litera- 
ture will  be  undertaken,  Prescott's  Histories, 
Ticknor's  Spanish  Literature,  Grote's  Greece^ 
**  Coleridge's  and  other  wmks  in  sfamhr  d»- 
partments  vrill  be  undertaken."  fta 

LippmooTT  GiuMBo  4  Co,  PasLAWOinaA, 
have  ready  for  issue  a  new  Latin,  English 
Dictionary  on  the  basis  of  the  School  Dictioa- 
ary  of  Ihgbrsleo  with  Additbns  from  the  Lexi- 
oons  of  Koch  and  Eeotz.  -  This  work  has  re- 
ceived the  highest  cioraiyfNidatkms  from  the 
very  best  Scholars  in  Germany  and  is  deemed 
a  liook  which  must  find  general  tf  not  univer- 
sal patronage  in  all  our  American  ScboolB. 
Except  such  as  are  under  the  preceptorsh^ 
of  Authors  or  Editors  who  will  use  Ummt  own 
Editions. 

LippineoH  Gimnbo  &  Co.  also  amKNmoe 
a  work  which  promises  to  be  a  great  aidm* 
dum  to  the  revived  Literature  of  antiooify. 
The  work  is  eatiUed  •'Types  of  Maiikiiicl,"or 
Ethnological  researches^  based  upon  the  ai^ 
dent  monuiMots*  paiatincs,  sculptims  sad 
crania  of  races,  and  upon  this  natural,  geograp 
phical,  phOological  atnl  Biblical  flistory  by  J, 
C.  Nott  M.  D.  Mobile  Alabama,  and  Gea  R. 
Gliddon  formeriy  U.  S.  Consul  at  Cairo^ 
Mobile,  may  boast  of  ita  auUioisWp,  We 
are  already  indabted  to  Dr.  Haaulton  of  that 
dty  for  one  of  the  aUei^  defences  of  Christie 
antty,  whidi  modem  times  have  afioidsd  b% 
'  in  "  TBB  fimao  o»  MsaiB." 
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VOL.  IV.— TORONTO :  APRIL,  1854— No.  4. 


fflSTORY  OF  THE  WAR 

BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA, 

DURINO  THE  YEARS  1812,*18il«,   AND  1814. 
OHAPTER   XTI. 

We  will  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  com- 
Th«  Bxpeditioii  nn-    marider  -  ia  -  chief,   first, 


derGcn.Wilkinaon.  assigning  due  deference 
to  his  rank.  The  point  selected  for  rendezvous 
was  Grenadier  Island,  some  eighteen  miles 
distant  from  Sackett's  Harbour;  this  point 
had  been  chosen  for  its  contiguity  to  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  at  this  place,  after  various 
casualties,  the  expedition,  amounting  tb  some 
eight  thousand  eight  hundred  men,  arrived 
by  the  24th  of  October.  Previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  troops  the  following  corres- 
pondence had  passed  between  General  Wilkin- 
son and  Commodore  Chauncey : — 

"The  main  body  of  the  division  of  the 
army  at  this  point  (Niagara)  has  sailed  to 
join  that  at  Sacketfs  Harbour,  at  the  head  oif 
the  St  Lawrence,  with  the  design  to  reduce 
Kingston  and  Prescott,  and  tb  proceed  thence 
to  Montreal 

"  The  main  body  of  the  enemy^s  force  is, 
in  this  vicinity,  at  the  head  of  the  lake  and 
in  York,  leaving  Eangston  very  weak.        / 

"  The  enemy's  squadron,  beaten  and  forced 
kO  the  head  of  the  lake^is  not  in  a  situation 
io  attempt  the  regainfllg  of  Kingston  harbor, 
while  the  American  squadron  keeps  an  eye 
upon  it 
"Under  these  ^cumstanoes,  will  it  be  for 


the  interest,of  the  service,  that  the  American 
squadron  should  accompany  Ihe  flQtilla  with 
the  troops,  or  shall  it  watoh  the  British 
squadron,  effect  its  destruction,  and  prevent 
the  sudden  transport  of  the  division  of  the 
enemy  by  a  rapid  movement  by  water  t^^^ 
inforce  Kingston  ? 

"Jt  strikes  me,  that,  in  ths  first  case,  the' 
enemy  being  apprised  of  our  intention,  by 
our  moyements,  which  cannot  be  concealed, 
may,  with  the  aid  of  their  squadron,  reach 
Kingston  before  our  troops  are  embodied  ancl 
organized  for  (he  attack;  and  thus  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  place  may  be  spun  out  to  the 
consumption  of.  the  season,  and,  of  course, 
the  main  design  must  Ml 

"  In  the  second  case,  while  the  American 
squadron  blocks  up  that  of  the  enemy  at  the 
head  of  the  lake,  the  flotilla  will  ei^'oy  a  free  sea, 
and  the  British,  by  being  cut  offfirom  transport 
by  water,  will  be  thrown  back  in  their  arrival 
at  Kingston;  long  befor^Vhich  period  the^ 
place  must  be  taken,  and  our  army  landed  on 
Montreal  Island — no  act  of  Qod  intervening 
to  thwart  our  intentions." 
Fort  George,  Oct  1st,  1813. 

To  this  communication  a  prompt  reply  was 
made  by  Chauncey. 

U.  S.  Ship  Pike, 
Off  Niagara, 
Oct  1st,  1818. 
^Dbar  Si%v-The  reasons  you  assign,  in 
your  memorandchn,  why  the  American  squad- 
ron should  remain  in  this  vicinity,  in  preference 
to  accompanying  the  flotilla  dowif  the  lake, 
are  so  condusive,  and  correspond  so  ezaci 
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with  mj  own  ideas  and  wishes  on  the  subject, 
that  I  have  no  other  to  offer.  I  will  barely 
observe  that  my  best  exertions  shall  be  used 
to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  in  this  part  of 
the  lake,  or  effect  his  destruction.  Yet,  with 
my  utmost  exertions  and  greatest  vigilance, 
he  may  (when  fitvoured  by  a  strong  westerly 
wind)  slip  past  me  in  the  night,  and  get 
eighteen  or  twenty  hours  start  of  me  down 
the  bke,  before  I  can  discover  his  movement 
If  that  should  be  the  case,  I  shall  lose  no 
time  in  following  him,  with  so  much  celerity, 
as  to  prevent  his  interrupting  you  in  your 
operations  upon  Kingston.** 

Isaac  Chau^cxt. 

The  Secretary  at  War  (General  Armstrong's) 
observations  so  entirely  coincide  with  our 
own  view  of  the  case  that  we  are  tempted  to 
transcribe  them,  adopting  them  fully, 

**  That  a  project,  giving  to  the  fleet  a  false 
position ;  diverting  it  from  the  important  duty 
of  covering  the  descent  of  an  entire  division  of 
the  army  from  Fort  George  to  Sackett*s 
Harbor,  and  thereby  directly  exposing  it  to 
capture  or  destruction,  should  have  met  the 
high  approbation  and  cordial  welcome  of  the 
naval  commanders,  is  a  problem  not  easily 
solved." 

Subsequent  events  confirm  this  opinion, 
as  Sir  James  Yeo,  who  was  not  the  man 
to  allow  hhnself  to  be  confined  in  port, 
pushed  boldly  into  the  lake,  and  arrived  at 
Kingston  on  the  7th.  Xhe  most  unfortunate 
part  of  the  afBiir  for  the  British  was,  that  Sir 
James  kept  the  northern  side  of  the  lake,  and 
thus  left  the  boats  carrying  the  division 
(much  dispersed  and  wholly  defenceless)  with- 
out molestation,  flyi  he  been  compelled,  by 
adverse  winds,  t^^eat  down  the  lake,  the 
probability  is  great  that  he  must  have  fallen 
in  with  the  flotilla,  and  in  such  a  case  the  fate 
of  the  division  would  have  been  sealed. 

It  had  been  anticipated  by  the  American 
eommander  that  General  De  Rottenburg  would 
have  taken  measures  to  reinforce  Proctor,  and 
provide  for  the  defence  of  lialden,  but  instead 
of  doing  so,  that  general  deq>atched  nearly  all 
his  effective  troops,  under  convoy  of  Sir  JameB 
Teo,  to  provide  for  Kingston. 

Having  thus  brought  the  Amiricans  to  then* 
place  of  rendezvous,  and  seen  the  British 
reinforcements  arrive,  in  safety,  at  Kingston, 
we  wiU  accompany  the  American  gen$rsl-ia* 


chief  in  the  demonstrations,  which  followed, 
to  his  abandonment  of  the  movement  against 
Kingston. 

Having  only  eight  thousand  men,  and  the 
British  at  Kingston  now  numbering  nearly 
two  thousand,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
substitute  Montreal  for  the  point  of  attack, 
especially  as  Commodore  Chauncoy  volun- 
teered to  watch  both  channels,  so  as  to  ensure 
a  quiet  sail,  or  pull,  down  the  river  to  tbe 
flotilla.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  American 
commodore  was  as  little  competent  to  execute 
one  undertaking  as  the  other,  and  no  sooner 
was  the  expedition  consisting  of  three  hundred 
large  boats,  exclusive  of  schooners,  sloops, 
and  twelve  heavy  gun  boats,  safely  under 
weigh,  than  two  brigs,  two  schoonov  mnd 
several  gun  boats  were  on  the  **qui  vive**  to 
annoy  them.  The  first  detention  was  mt 
French's  Creek,  dhrectly  opposite  the  point, 
at  which  an  army,  destined  for  Kingston, 
might  be  supposed  to  Und,  here  a  halt  of 
some  fife  or  six  days  occurred,  during  whidi 
time  the  flotilla  and  troops  were  much  anooj- 
ed  by/^e  teazing  British  vessels  from  thebaj 
oppoute  French  Creek.  Onthe6thNoveml>er, 
another  start  was  effected,  and  a  place  called 
Hoag's,  four  miles  below  MorrnviHe,  and 
about  fifty  from  French  Cre^  was  reached. 
At  this  pohit  tbe  water  procession  halted 
preparatory  to  passing  Fort  WellingtoD,  dis- 
tant six  miles  &rther.  The  general  here  drew 
up,  agreeably  to  established  custom,  a  pro- 
clamation, addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  he  was  about  to  conquer.  *'  For  Us 
brevity,  no  less  than  its  moderation,*'  mjm 
James,  *Mt  fiir  surpasses  anything  of  the  sort 
hitherto  promiygated  by  an  American  GeneraL 

*'  Prodamation  of  James  Wilkinson,  M^jor 
General  and  oommandei^in-chief  of  so  ex- 
pedition against  the  Caoadasi  to  the  inbsbi- 
tants  thereof: 

««The  army  of  the  United  States,  whida  I 
have  the  honor  to  command,  invaded  the 
province  to  oonqaer,  and  not  to  destroy ;  to 
subdue  the  forces  of  his  Britannic  Kijesf^ 
not  to  war  against  unoflSmding  salyecta. 
Those,  therefore,  amongst  you  who  remaia 
quiet  at  home,  should  viotoiy  indine  to  tbe 
American  standard,  «lMli|P>e  protected  in  their 
persons  and  proper^ ;  bat  those  who  are 
found  in  arms  must  necessarily  be  treated  ao 
avowed  enemies.-7-To.m0oaoe  ismiraanlj.* 
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To  seduce,  dishonorable — ^yet  it  is  just  and 
humane  to  place  these  alternatives  before 
you." 

On  the  7th  the  powder,  ammunition  and  all 
the  troops,  except  enough  to  man  the  boats 
fibrongly,  were  landed,  the  boats  with  muffled 
oars,  and  keeping  close  to  the  Ogdensburg 
«ide,  dropping  down  the  river  while  the  troops 
«nd  ammunition  proceeded  by  land  to  the  Red 
Mill,  fourteen  miles  below  Ogdensburg.  The 
expedition  proceeded  on  the  next  day,  slowly, 
after  a  skirmish  between  twelve  hundred 
American  troops,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
land  under  Colonel  Maoomb,  and  a  party  of 
militia,  who  had  assembled  about  Foit  Matilda, 
lor  the  purpose  of  annoying  the  troops  in  their 
passage  down  the  river,  which  is  here  not 
more  than  five  hundred  yards  wide. 

On  the  9th  of  November  the  flotilla  arrived, 
in  tiie  afternoon,  at  WilKamsburg,  on  the 
Canadian  side.  Here  tJie  troops  already  on 
shore,  ameonting  to  some  twelve  hundred 
men,  were  reinforced  by  General  Brown's 
brigade,  with  a  body  of  dragoons  from  the 
American  side. 

From  this  point  a  detachment,  numbering 
some  twenty-nine  hundred  or  three  thousand 
men,  was  despatched  to  drive  the  British 
troops  trom  the  shore,  along  which  they  were 
to  march  to  Bamhartz*s,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles.  A  double  ol^ect  was  to  be 
^effected  by  this  movement,  as  the  boats  would 
be  thereby  fightened.  In  their  long  and 
perikMis  descent  of  the  violent  rapid  called 
Ibe  Long  Sault,  and  would,  at  the  same  time, 
be  freed  from  any  annoyance  from  an  enemy 
on  shore.  This  body  proceeded  along  the 
banks  a  few  miles,  when  they  unexpectedly 
frand  themselves  brought  to  a  stand  at  a 
place  called  Chrysler's  fiurm.  The  impediment 
in  their  way  was  a  body  of  troops  who  were 
prepared  to  dispute  the  ondisturbed  march  of 
the  Americans. 

*<mtherto,*'  saytf  James,  **the  battles  be- 
tween the  British  and  American  troops  had 
been  chiefly  bosh  fighting  skfrmlsbes.  Now 
tfa^  met  in  an  open  champaign,  where  there 
was  no  shelter  for  the  American  riflemen,  no 
^reats  ibr  theur  pieoea  All  was  condocted,  as 
H^era!  WHkinson  says,  fai  open  -space  and 
Ihtr  combat" 
^Inie  Wk  account  we  ean  gtve  ci  the  en- 


gagement,  will  be  found  in  the  respective 
bulletins  of  the  commanding  officers. 
From  Lieutenant  Colonel  Morrison  to  Major 
General  De  Eottenhurg, 
Chrysler's,  Williamsburg,  Upper  Canada, 
November  12th,  1813. 
Sir, — I  have  the  heartfelt  gratification  to 
report  the  brilliant  and  gallant  conduct  of  the 
detachment  from  the  centre  division  of  the 
army,  as  yesterday  displayed  in  repulsing  and 
defeating  a  division  of  the  enemy's  force,  con- 
sisting of  two  brigades  of  infantry  and  a 
regiment  of  cavalry,  amounting  to  between 
three  and  four  thousand  men,  who  moved 
forward,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
from  Chrysler's  pomt,  and  attacked  our 
advance,  which  gradually  fell  back  to  the 
position  selected  for  the  detachment  to  occupy ; 
the  right  resting  on  the  river,  and  the  left  on 
a  pine  wood,  exhibiting  a  front  of  about  seven 
hundred  yards.  The  ground  being  open,  the 
troops  were  thus  disposed :  the  flank  compa- 
nies of  the  49th  regiment,  the  detachment  of 
the  Canadian  fencible^,  with  one  field  piece, 
under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Pearson,  on  the 
right,  a  little  advanced  on  the  road;  three 
companies  of  the  89th  regiment,  under  Captain 
Barnes,  with  a  gun,  formed  in  echellon,  with 
the  advance  on  its  left  supporting  it  The 
41th  and  89th,  thrown  more  to  the  rear,  with 
a  gun,  formed  the  main  body  and  reserve,  ex* 
tendmg  to  the  woods  on  the  left,  which  were 
occupied  by  the  <foltigeurs,  under  Miyor 
Herriot,  and  the  Indians  under  Lieutenant 
Anderson,  At  about  half  past  two  the  action 
became  general,  when  the  enemy  endeavored, 
by  moving  forward  a  brigade  from  his  right,, 
to  turn  our  left,  but  was  Mulsed  by  the  89th, 
forming  m  potence  with"e  49th,  and  both 
corps  moving  forward,  occasionally  firing  by^ 
platoons.  His  efforts  were  next  directed 
agunst  our  right,  and  to  repulse  this  movement 
the  49th  took  ground  i^  that  direction  in 
echellon,  followed  by  the  89th;  when  within 
half  musket  shot  the  lino  was  formed,  under 
a  heavy  but  irregular  fire  from  the  enemy*. 
The  4tth  was  then  directed  to  charge  the  gun 
posted  opposite  to  ours;  but  it  became  necea- 
sary,  when  within  a  short  distance  of  it,  to 
check  the  forward  movement,  in  consequence 
of  a  charge  from  their  cavalry  on  <he  right, 
lest  they  should  wheel  about,  and  M  upon 
thefr  reaf;  but  they  were  received  in  so 
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gallant  a  maimer  bj  the  companies  of  the 
89  :h,  under  Captain  Barnes,  and  the  well- 
directed  fire  of  the  artillery,  that  they  quickly 
retreated,  and  b^  an  immediate  charge  from 
those  companies  one  gun  was  gained.  The 
enemy  immediately  concentrated  their  force 
to  check  our  advance,  but  such  was  the  steady 
countenance,  and  well-directed  fire  of  the 
troops  and  artillery,  that  at  about  half-past 
four  they  gave  way  at  all  points  from  an 
exceeding  strong  position,  endeavoring  by 
their  light  infantry  to  cover  their  retreat,  who 
were  soon  driven  away  by  a  judicious  move- 
ment made  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Pearson. 
The  detachment  for  the  night  occupied  the 
ground  from  which  the  enemy  had  been 
driven,  and  are  now  moving  in  pursuit 

I  regret  to  find  our  loss  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed has  been  so  considerable ;  but  trust  a  most 
essential  service  has  been  rendered  to  the 
country,  as  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  infantry, 
after  the  action,  precipitately  retired  to  (heir 
own  shores.    It  is  now  my  grateful  duty  to 
point  out  to  your  honor  the  benefit  the  service 
has  received  from  the  ability,  judgment,  and 
active  exertions  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Harvey, 
the  deputy-a(^utant  general,  for  sparing  whom 
to  accompany  the  detachment,  I  must  again 
publicly  express  my  acknowledgments.    To 
the  cordial  co-operation   and    exertions    of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Pearson,  commanding  the 
detachment  fromPrescott,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Plenderleath,  of  the  49th|  M^or  Clifford,  of 
the  ^9th,  Major  Herriott,  of  the  voltigeurs, 
and  Captain  Jackson  of  the,  royal  artillery, 
combined  with  the  gallantry  of  the  troops,  our 
great  success  may  be  attributed.    Every  man 
did  his  duty,  and  ^>elieve  I  cannot  more 
strongly  speak  theiflnerits  than  in  mention- 
ing, that  our  small  force  did  not  exceed  eight 
hundred  rank  and  file.    To  Captains  Davis 
and  Skinner,  of  the  quarter-master-general's 
department,  I  am  under  the  greatest  obliga- 
tions for  the  assistance  I  have  received  from 
them ;  their  zeal  and  activity  has  been  un- 
remitting.    Lieutenant   Hagerman,    of  the 
militia,  has  also,  for  his  services,  deserved  my 
public  acknowledgements,  as  has  also  Lieu- 
tenant Anderson,  of  the  Indian  department 
As  the  prisoners  are  hourly  bringing  in,  I 
am  unable  to  furnish  your  honor  with  a  cor- 
rect return  of  them,  but  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred are  in  our  posseaaioD ;  neither  can  I 


give  an  account  of  the  ordnance  stores  taken, 
as  the  whcrfe  have  not  yet  been  collected. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c 

J.  W.  MORKISON, 

Lieut  Col.  89th,  commanditg 
corps  of  observation. 
Total  of  killed  and  wounded— one  captain, 
two  drummers,  nineteen  rank  and  file,  killed ; 
one  captain,  nine  subalten^  six  seijeants, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  rank  and  file, 
wounded ;  twelve  rank  and  file,  missing. 

Col.  Morrison  does  not  mention  the  iiumber 
The  nmnbers  engaged  of  troops  under  his  com- 
at  Chrysler's  Farm,        ^^^^^  ^^  Chrysler's  farm, 

but  Jiunes  places  them  at  ^  eight  hundred 
rank  and  file,  besides  Lieutenant  Anderson 
and  about  thirty  Indians,  who  liad  accom- 
panied the  detachment  from  Kingston.*' 

This  number  General  Wilkinson  has  con- 
tinued to  swell  in  his  official  letters^  from  six- 


^From  major-general  WUkinaon  to  the  Atneriean. 
secretary  at  war. 
Head-qcartcbs,  Freinch  Mills, 
Ai^oining  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada, 
16th  November,  1818. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  Jonmal 
which  accompanies  this  letter,  for  the  particulan 
of  tho  movements  of  the  corps  under  my  com- 
mand, down  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  wiU 
endeavour  to  exert  my  unfeeble  mind  to  detail  to. 
you  the  more  striking  and  important  incidente 
which  have  ensued  since  my  departure  from 
Grenadier  Island,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  on 
the  8rd  instant. 

The  corps  of  the  enemy  which  followed  me 
fW)m  Kingston,  being  on  my  rear,  and  in  concert 
with  a  heavy  galley  and  a  few  gun-boats,  seemed 
determined  to  retard  my  progress.  I  was 
tempted  to  halt,  turn  about,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  teasing :  but  alas  I  I  was  confined  to  my  bed. 
Major-  general  Lewis  was  too  ill  for  any  active 
exertionB  ;  and  above  all,  I  did  not  dare  to  auffiar 
myself  to  be  diverted  a  single  day  from  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  views  of  government  I  had 
written  mijoi^gCQeral  Hampton  on  the  6th  insL, 
by  adjutant-general  colonel  King,  and  had  or- 
dered him  to  form  a  junction  with  me  on  the  Ql, 
Lawrence,  which  I  expected  would  take  place 
on  the  9th  or  10th.  It  would  have  been  onpar* 
donable,  had  I  lost  sixht  of  tiiia  olyeet  an 
instant  I  deemed  it  of  vital  importance  to  the 
issue  of  the  campaign. 

The  enemy  deserves  credit  for  their  zeal  and 
intelligence,  which  the  active  universal  hootility 
of  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  country  enabled 
them  to  employ  to  the  ffreatest  advantage. 

Tbua,  while  menaced  by  a  req>ectabl6  fiwee 
in  the  rear,  the  coast  was  lined  with  mus- 
ketry in  fh>nt,  and  at  every  critical  part  oi  the 
river,  which  obliged  me  to  march  a  detachment^ 
and  tbit  impededmy  progress.  , 
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teen  hundred  to  two  thousand,  and  not 
satisfied  even  with  this  amplification,  in  a 
note  to  his  memoirs,  written  long  subse- 
quently, the  American  General  actually  ven- 
tured to  state  that,  **  the  enemy  showed 
twenty  five  hundred  men  in  battalion,  on  the 
11th,  and  this  force  was  beaten  back,  by 
seventeen  hundred  of  undisciplined  troops, 
upon  a  reserve  of  seven  hundred  men,  making 
the  whole  sti^ngth  of  the  enemy  thirty-two 
hundred  men." 

To  disprove  this  is  easy/  and  if  we  t-^ke  CoL 
Walbacks  evidence,  (who  was  in  tlie  action, 
and  swore,  at  the  general's  court  martial, 
«*That  he  had  a  fair  view  of  the  enemy,  and 
and  that  he  supposed  the  whole,  regulars, 
mHitia,  and  indians  to  have  been  between 
eleven  and  twelve  hundred  men'*)  and  compare 


On  the  evening  of  the  9tb,  the  army  halted  a 
few  miles  from  the  head  of  Longue  Sanlt.  On  the 
moming  of  the  10th  the  enclosed  order  was  is- 
•aed.  General  Browne  marched,  agreeably  to 
order,  and  at  noon  we  were  apprised,  by  the  re- 
ports of  his  artillery,  that  he  was  engaged  some 
distance  below  us.  At  the  same  time  the  enemy 
were  observed  in  our  rear,  and  their  galley  and 
ffnn-boats  approached  our  flotilla,  and  opened  a 
nre  upon  us,  which  obliged  me  to  order  a  battery 
of  18-poanders  to  be  planted,  and  a  shot  from  it 
compelled  the  enemy's  vessels  to  retire,  together 
with  their  troops,  after  some  firing  between  the 
advanced  parties.  By  this  time,  in  consequence 
of  his  disembarking  and  re-embarking  the  heavy 
guns,  the  day  was  so  far  spent,  that  our ,  pilots 
md  not  dare  to  enter  theSault  (eight  miles  a  con- 
tinued rapid),  and  therefore  we  fell  down  about 
two  miles,  and  came  to  anchor  for  the  night 

Early  the  next  morning  everything  was  in  rea- 
diness for  motion ;  but  having  received  no  intel- 
ligence from  Genera]  Brown,  I  was  still  delayed, 
as  sound  precaution  required  I  should  learn  the 
result  of  his  aftair,  before  I  committed  the  flotilla 
tothe  Sault. 

At  half-past  ten  A.M.,  an  officer  of  dragoons 
arrived  with  a  letter,  in  which  the  General  in- 
formed me  he  had  forced  the  enemy,  and  would 
reach  the  foot  of  the  Sauit  eai  ly  in  the  day.  Or- 
ders were  immediately  given  for  the  flotilla  to 
6^,  at  which  instant  the  enemy's  gun-boats  ap- 
peared, and  began  lo  throw  shot  among  us.  In- 
formation was  at  the  same  time  brought  me  from 
Brigadier-general  Boyd,  that  the  enemy's  troops 
were  advancing  in  column.  I  immediately  gave 
orders  to  him  to  attend  them.  This  report  was 
soon  contradicted.  Their  gun-boats,  however, 
continue  J  to  scratch  us,  and  a  variety  of  reports 
of  their  movements  and  counter-movements  were 
brought  to  me  in  succession,  which  convinced  me 
of  their  determination  to  hazard  an  attack,  when 
it  could  be  done  to  the  greatest  advantage;  and 
I  therefore  resolved  to  anticipate  them.  Direc- 
tions were  accordinely  sent  by  that  distinguished 
officer,  Colonel  Swift  of  the  engineers,  to  Brigad- 


it  with  the  testimony  of  Major-generals  Lewis, 
Boyd,  Covington,  and  Swartwout,  who  con- 
curred in  opinion  "  that  the  British  force 
amounted  to  about  five  hundred,"  James, 
statement  may  be  considered  as  very  nearly 
correct  By  adding  as  much  to  the  numbers 
given  by  the  four  generals,  as  we  deduct  from 
Walback's,  we  arrive  at  James'  numbers.  This 
may  fairly  be  done,  as  at  the  Court  Martial 
one  party  was  doing  his  best  to  support 
general  Wilkinson,  while  the  others  were, 
perhaps,  influenced  by  opposite  feelings. 

Having  settled  this  point,  we  will  in  turti, 
attempt  to  fix  the  numbers  of  Americans. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that — 

**  A  tangled  wob  we  weave, 
"     "When  first  we  practice  to  deceive.** 

and  this  is  literally  the  case  with  General 


ier-gen.  Boyd,  to  throw  down  the*  detachments  of 
his  command,  assigned  to  him  in  the  order  of  the 
preceding  day,  and  composed  of  men  of  his  own, 
Covington's  and  Swartwoui's  brigades,  into  three 
columns,  to  march  upon  the  enemy,  outflank 
them  if  possible,  and  take  their  artillery. 

The  action  soon  after  comme  <ced  with  the 
advanced  body  of  the  enemy^  and  became  ex- 
tremely sharp  and  gaUine: ;  and  lasted,  with  oc- 
casional pauses,  not  sustained  with  great  vivacity, 
in  open  space,  and  fair  combat,  for  upwards  of 
two  hours  and  a  half,  the  adverse  lines  alternately 
yielding  and  advancing.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
with  accuracy  what  was  our  number  on  the  field, 
because  it  consisted  of  indefinite  detachments, 
taken  from  the  boats,  to  render  safe  the  passage 
of  the  Sault. 

General  Covington  and  Swartwout  voluntarily 
took  part  in  the  action,  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
tachments from  their  respective  brigades,  and 
exhibited  the  same  courage  that  was  displayed  by 
Brigadier-general  Boyd,  who  happened  to  be 
the  senior  officer  on  the  ground.  Our  force  en- 
gaged micht  have  reached  1600  or  1700  men, 
but  actually  did  not  exceed  1800.  That  of  the 
enemy  was  estimated  from  1200  to  2000,  but  did 
not  probably  amount  to  more  than  1600  or  1600 ; 
consisting  as  I  am  informed,  of  detachments  from 
the  49th,  84th,  and  104th  regiments  of  the  line, 
with  three  companies  of  the  voltigeur  and  Glen- 
gary  corps,  and  the  militia  of  the  country,  who 
are  not  included  in  the  estimate. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  attempt  to 
give  you  a  detailed  account  of  this  aflair,  which  * 
certainly  reflects  high  honor  on  the  valor  of  the 
American  soldiers,  as  no  example  can  be  pro* 
duced  of  undisciplined  men,  with  inexperienced 
officers,  braving  a  fire  of  two  hours  and  a  half, 
without  quitting  the  field;  or  yielding  to  their  an- 
tagonists. But,  sir,  the  information  I  now  give 
you  is  derived  from  officers  in  my  confidence, 
who  took  active  parts  in  the  conflict ;  for,  al- 
though I  was  enabled  to  order  the  attack,  it  was 
my  hard  fortune  not  to  be  able  to  lead  the  troops 

I  commanded.  (^  nnin](> 
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Wilkinson.  In  his  first  letter  that  officer 
declares  that  "  General  Boyd*s  force  did  not 
exceed  eighteen  hundred  men."  In  his  se- 
cond letter,  the  General  discovers  and  corrects 
an  omission  of  six  hundred  men  under  Lieut- 
Colonel  Upham.  In  a  note  to  the  General's 
book  we  meet  with  the  new  assertion,  '*  The 
farce  tinder  General  Boyd,  which  engaged  the 
enemy  at  Ohry8lsr\  was  superior  to  him  ;" 
in  this  case  6oyd*s  force  must  have  exceeded 
thirty-two  hundred  men.  We  leave  it  to  the 
reader  to  judge  and  reconcile  the  conflicting 
assertions. 

Prom  Wilkinson*8  own  notes,  we  may  safely 
place  the  numbers  of  the  Americans  at  twenty- 
nine  hundred  men,  acting  under  General  Boyd 
and  as  assistants  to  the  crews  of  the  flotilla,  in 
navigating  the  rapids ;  and  making  the  most 
liberal  allowance  for  this  head,  we  have  still 
left  an  American  force  thrice  as  great  as  that 
of  the  British,  at  Chrysler's. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  battle,  the 
Americans  retired  to  their  boats  and  embarked, 


The  disease  with  which  I  was  assailed  on  the 
Ind  of  September,  on  my  journey  to  Fort-George, 
having,  with  a  few  short  interrals  of  convales- 
oence,  preyed  on  me  ever  since ;  at  the  mo- 
ment of  this  action  I  was  confined  to  my  bed,  un- 
able to  Fit  on  a  horse,  or  to  move  ten  paces 
without  assistance.  I  must,  however,  be  par- 
doned for  trespassing  on  jour  time  by  a  few  remarks 
in  relation  to  this  afifair.  The  objects  of  the 
British  and  Amenlcan  commanders  were  precisely 
opposed,  the  first  being  bound  by  the  Instructions 
of  his  pcovernment,  and  the  most  solemn  obliga- 
tions of  duty,  to  precipitate  his  descent  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  by  every  practicable  means,  because 
this  being  effected,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
opposed  to  the  American  army  would  be  sur- 
mounted; and  the  former  by  duties  equally  im- 
perious, to  retard  it,  and  if  possible  to  prevent 
such  a  descent.  He  is  to  be  accounted  victorious 
who  efibcted  this  purpose.  The  British  com- 
mander having  failed  to  gain  either  of  the  ob- 
jects, can  lay  no  claims  to  the  honors  of  the  day. 
The  battle  fluctuated,  and  the  victory  seemed  at 
different  times  inclined  to  the  contending  corps. 
The  front  of  the  enemy  was  at  first  forced  back 
more  than  a  mile,  and  though  they  never  regained 
the  ground  they  lost,  their  stand  was  permanent, 
and  their  charges  resolute.  Amidst  these  charges, 
and  near  the  close  of  the  contest,  we  lost  a  field- 
piece  by  the  fall  of  the  oflScer  who  was  serving 
it  with  the  same  coolness  as  if  he  had  been  at 
parade,  or  at  a  review.'  This  was  lieutenant 
Smith,  of  the  light  artillery,  who  In  point  of  merit 
ftood  conspicuous.  The  enemy  having  halted, 
and  our  troops  having  again  formed  in  battalia, 
front  to  front,  and  the  fire  having  ceased  on  both 
•ides,  we  resumed  our  position  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  the  infantry  being  much  fatigued,  the 


proceeding  to  Bamhartz,  near  Cornwall,  not 
as  had  been  their  intention  by  a  land  mardi, 
but  in  crowded  boats,  exposed  to  the  annoy- 
ing fire  of  their  pursuers  both  by  land  and 
water. 
Leaving,  for  a  short  space  Gen.  WilkiDSOD, 

we  will  follow  the  far- 
mSSSi^C«    tunes  Of  G«n.H«npU«, 

whom  we  left,  organisiPg 
an  attack,  from  the  eastward,  with,  as  we 
have  previously  stated,  perhaps  the  most  ^fi* 
cient  division  that  had  as  yet  taken  the  fidd 
during  the  war.  As  to  numbers  we  have  tht 
authority  of  the  Washington  organ,  which 
states  that  at  Burlington  **  were  then  collected 
five  thousand  regulars,  under  Major-Generd 
Hampton.  Two  thousand  more  were  on  their 
march  and  immediately  expected  from  the 
Eastern  States,  and  several  smaller  bodiei 
were  pushing  to  that  post  from  other  qnarten." 
Allowing  that  all  these  troops,  either  <Kd 
not  arrive  in  time,  or  were  not  required  by 
the  American  General,  we  have  still  in  hit 


whole  were  re-imbarked,  and  proceeded  down  ih9 
river  without  further  annoyance  from  the  eneDj 
or  their  gun  boats,  while  the  dragoons  with  five 
pieces  of  light  artillery  marched  down  the  Canada 
shore  without  molestation. 

It  is  due  to  his  rank,  merit,  and  services,  tbat 
I  should  make  particular  mention  of  brtgadier- 

feneral  Covington,  who  received  a  mortal  wosnd 
irectly  through  his  body,  while  animating  hii 
men,  and  leading  them  to  the  charge.  He  fell 
where  he  fought,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and 
survived  but  two  days. 

The  next  day  the  flotilla  passed  through  the 
Sault,  and  joined  that  excellent  officer,  brigadier- 
gen.  Brown;  at  Bamhartz,  near  Cornwall,  when 
he  had  been  instructed  to  take  post  and  wait  B17 
arrival,  and  where  I  confidently  expected  to  bear 
of  major-general  Hampton's  arrival  on  the  oppo- 
site shore. 

But  immediately  after  I  had  halted,  col.  Atkiih 
son,  inspector-general  of  the  division  under  ma- 
jor-general Hampton,  waited  on  me  with  a  letter 
from  that  officer.  In  which,  to  my  nnspeakabl* 
mortification  and  surprise,  he  declined  the  junc- 
tion ordered — and  iniformed  me  he  was  raarchiiig 
to  Lake  Champlain,  by  way  of  co-operatioo  m 
the  proposed  attack  upon  Montreal.  This  letter, 
together  with  a  copy  of  that  to  which  it  is  in  an- 
swer, were  Immediately  submitted  to  a  council  of 
war,  composed  of  many  general  officers,  and  tbe 
colonel  commanding  the  elite,  the  chief  engineer 
and  adjutant-general,  who  immediately  gave  H 
as  their  opinion,  that  the  attack  on  Montreal 
should  be  abandoned  for  the  present  season,  and 
the  army  near  Cornwall  be  immediately  cro»ed 
to  the  American  shore,  for  taking  up  whitsr 
quarters,  and  that  this  place  afforded  an  eligible 
position  for  such  quarters.  I  acquiesced  in  tfait 
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letter,  to  the  Secretary  of  Wir,  of  the  12th 
October ,  very  satis&ctory  proo&  not  only  as 
to  numbers,  but  also  as  to  efficiency. 

''Foor  thousand  ejffMioe  in&ntry,  and  a 
well  appointed  train  of  artillery,  ought  to  in- 
spire you  with  some  reliance  upon  our  army." 

Here  is  evidence  to  substantiate  our  asser- 
tion, and  be  it  remarked  that  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  expected  remforcements  did  not 
arriye,  as  General  Hampton  speaks  only  of 
effective  infantry,  and  would  not  be  likely  to 
include  the  raw  levies  which  were  pouring  in 
on  him  in  the  category  of  effectives.  Neither 
is  mention  made  of  cavalry,  although  a  force 
without  which  American  movements  were 
seldom  Attempted. 

On  the  22nd  October,  General  Hampton 
reached  the  junction  of  the  Outarde  and 
Qiateauguay  rivers.  Here  Col.  De  Salaberry 
was  prepared  to  check  their  further  advance 
with  literally  a  handful  of  Canadians,  and 
most  jadiciously  does  he  seem  to  have  posted 
himselfl  According  to  Christie,  "In  his  rear 
there  was  a  small  rapid,  where  the  river  was 
fordable ;  this  he  covered  with  a  strong  breast- 
work and  a  guard,  keeping  at  the  same  time 
a  strong  picquet  of  the  Beauhamois  militia, 


opinion,  not  from  the  Bhortness  of  the  stock  of 
pTovisiona,  (which  had  been  reduced  bjlthe  act8< 
of  Qod,)  because  our  meat  had  been  increased 
*  five  days,  and  our  bread  had  been  reduced  only 
tvo  days ;  and  because  we  could,  in  case  of  ex- 
tremity, have  lired  on  the  enemy,  but  because 
the  loss  of  the  division  under  migor-general 
Hampton  weakened  my  force  too  sen^ly  to  jus- 
tify the  attempt 

In  all  my  measures  and  movements  of  conse- 
quence, I  have  taken  the  opinion  of  my  general 
oif&cers,  which  have  been  accordant  with  my 
own. 

I  remained  on  the  Canadian  shore  till  the  next 
day,  without  seeing  or  hearing  from  the  powerral 
force  of  the  enemy  in  our  neighbourhood,  and 
the  same  day  reached  this  position  wiih  the  artil- 
lery and  infantry. 

The  dragoons  have  been  ordered  to  IJtica  and 
Its  vicinity,  and  I  expect  are  50  or  60  mile?  on 
the  march.  You  have,  under  cover,  a  summary 
abstract  of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  affair  of 
the  11th  instant,  which  will  soon  be  followed  by 
a  particular  return ;  in  which,  a  first  regard  will 
be  paid  to  individual  merit.  The  dead  rest  in 
heoor,  and  the  wounded  bleed  for  their  country, 
aod  deserve  its  gratitude,  With  respect, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
Tour  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  WILKINSON. 

Here  follows  a  statement  of  the  killed  and 
wwaded;-^KUled,  102.— ITowfkW;  286. 

Hon.  J.  Armstrong,  iio.ko.iLc. 


in  advance  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
lest  the  enemy  approaching  under  cover  of  the 
forest,  might  cross  the  ford  and  dislodge  him 
firom  his  ground.** 

Hampton,  perceiving  the  importance  of 
forcing  this  position,  ordered  Colonel  Purdy 
on  the  night  of  the  25th,  with  a  strong  body 
to  fiill  on  De  Salabenry's  rear,  while  he  attacked 
him  in  firont  with  the  main  body.  Fortunately 
Purdy  got  bewildered  in  the  woods,  and  did 
not  gain  the  point  of  attack  as  desired.  In  the 
morning  General  Hampton,  with  from  three 
thousand  five  hundred  to  four  thousand  men 
under  General  Izard,  advanced,  expecting 
every  hour  to  see  the  effects  of  Purdy's  attack 
from  the  rear.  This  advance  was  gallantly 
met  by  De  Salaberry,  and  checked  the  Amen* 
can  skirmishers  retreating  on  the  main  body. 
This  retreat  was  mistaken  for  a  flight  and  the 
advancing  body  wa  Yered,De  Salaberry  remark- 
ing  that,  from  numbers  he  must  be  speedily 
outflanked,  resorted  to  a  ruse  which  proved 
completely  successful  He  ordered  the  buglers 
placed  at  intervals  to  sound  an  advance,  which 


From  general  Wilkinson  to  the  American  eee- 
retary  at  tear. 
Head-quarters,  French  Mills,  Nov.  18,  1818. 

Sib, — I  beg  this  may  be  considered  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  my  official  communication  respecting 
the  action  of  the  11th  instant. 

I  last  evening  received  the  enclosed  informa- 
tion, the  result  of  the  examination  of  sundry 
prisoners  taken  on  the  field  of  battle,  which  jus- 
tifies the  opinion  of  the  general  officers  who  were 
in  the  engagement  This  goes  to  prove  that, 
although  the  imperious  obligations  of  duty  did 
not  allow  me  sufficient  time  to  rout  the  enemy, 
they  were  beaten ;  the  accidental  loss  of  one  field- 
piece  notwithstanding,  after  it  had  been  dis- 
charged 15  or  20  times.  I  have  also  learned, 
from  what  has  been  considered  good  authority* 
but  I  will  not  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  it, 
that  the  enemy's  loss  exceeded  600  killed  and 
wounded. 

The'  enclosed  report  will  correct  an  error  in 
my  former  communication,  as  it  appears  it  was 
the  89th,  and  not  the  84th,  British  regiment, 
which  was  engaged  on  the  1 1th  I  beg  leave 
to  mention,  in  the  action  of  the  11th,  what, 
from  my  severe  indisposition,  I  have  omitted. 

Having  received  information,  late  in  the  day, 
that  the  contest  had  become  somewhat  dubious, 
I  ordered  up  a  reserve  of  600  men,  whom  I  had 
ordered  to  stand  by  their  arms,  under  lieutenant- 
eol.  IJpham,  who  g  illantly  led  them  into  action, 
which  terminated  a  few  minutes  after  their  arrival 
on  the  ground.  With  great  consideration  and  re- 
8pect,I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. ' 

James  Wilkiksoh. 
Hon.  John  Armstrong,  secretary  at  war.  , 
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had  the  effect  of  checking  the  ardor  of  the 
enemy,  and,  just  at  this  moment,  a  company  of 
the  ProTincial  militia,  hitherto  concealed, 
opened  an  unexpected  fire  on  the  main  hody. 
This  almost  flank  fire,  and  the  extended  line 
along  which  the  bugles  appeared  to  sound, 
possessed  General  Hampton  and  his  army 
with  the  idea  that  a  powerful  body  was  in 
front  and  on  the  flanks,  and  the  Americans 
were  thrown  into  the  utmost  disorder,  and  a 
tumultuous  and  precipitate  retreat  ensued — 
leaving  Col  DeSalaberry,  with  scarcely  three 
hundred  Canadians,  master  of  the  field.  About 
the  close  of  the  afiair  Sir  George  Prevost  and 
Genera]  DeWatteville  arrived  on  the  ground. 

Even  Ingersol  is  compeUed  to  remark  re- 
specting this  afiair,  "  Encomium  on  the  prow- 
ess of  Col.  De  Salaberry  and  his  Canadian 
countrymen  is  probably  well  founded.  It  is 
true  that  a  few  hundred  of  them  worsted  an 
army  of  between  four  and  five  thousand  Ame- 
rican regulars,  when  General  Hampton  had 
been  for  some  time  assiduously  preparing  for 
active  service,  and  the  bubble  of  Canadian 
conquest  burst  and  evaporated,  if  not  forever, 
at  any  rate  for  that  war.** 

A  more  detailed  account  will  be  found  in 
the  following  general  order  of  October  27th : 
Head-Quartess, 
A  Iburehey  <m  ChatemLguay  river. 

Get.  27tA,  1818. 

Gknebal  orders. — His  excellency  the  go- 
vemor-in-chief  and  commander  of  the  forces 
has  received  fix)m  migor-general  De  Watte- 
ville,  the  report  of  the  afi&ir  which  took  place 
at  the  advanced  position  of  his  post,  at  11 
o^clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  between  the 
American  army  under  the  command  of  major- 
general  Hampton,  and  the  advanced  pickets 
of  the  British  thrown  out  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  working  parties,  under  the  direction 
of  lieut  coL  De  Salaberry;  the  judicious  pos- 
ition chosen  by  that  officer,  and  the  excellent 
disposition  of  his  little  band,  composed  of  the 
light  infantry  of  Canadian  fencibles,  and  two 
companies  of  Canadian  voltigeurs,  repulsed 
with  loss  the  advance  of  the  enemy's  principal 
column  commanded  by  gen.  Hampton  in  per- 
son ;  and  the  American  light  brigade  under 
ool.  M^Carty,  was  in  a  like  manner  checked 
in  its  progress  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
by  the  gallant  and  spirited  advance  of  the 
flank  company  8d  battalion  embodied  militia, 


under  captain  Daly,  supported  by  captain 
Bruyers'  company  of  Sedentary  militia.  G^p« 
tarns  Daly  and  Bruyers  being  both  wouaded, 
and  their  companies  having  sustained  aome 
loss,  their  position  was  immediately  takeo  i^ 
by  a  flank  company  of  the  first  battalion  em- 
bodied militia.  The  enemy  rallied  and  re* 
peatedly  returned  to  the  attack,  which  terxm- 
nated  only  with  the  day  in  his  complete 
disgrace  and  defeat,  being  foiled  by  a  hapdlM 
of  men  not  amounting  to  a  twentUih  part  of 
the  force  opposed  toUiem ;  bat  which,  \ 
theless,  by  their  determined  bravery 
tained  their  position,  and  effectually  protected 
the  working  parties,  who  continued  their  la- 
bors unmolested.  Uet  coL  De  Salab^iy 
reports  having  experienced  the  most  able  sup- 
port from  captain  Ferguson,  in  oommaod  of 
the  light  company  Canadian  Fendbles,  and 
also  from  captain  Jean  Bapt.  Duchesnaj,  el 
the  two  companies  of  Voltigeurs ;  from  cap- 
tain Lamoote  and  adjutants  Hebdeo  and 
O^Sullivan,  and  firom  every  officer  and  soldMr 
engaged,  whose  gallantry  and  steadiness  were 
conspicuous  and  praiseworthy  in  the  hi^est 
degree. 

His  excellency,  the  govemor-in-chief  and 
commander  of  the  forces,  having  had  the  sat- 
isfaction oi  himself  witnessing  the  conduct  oi 
the  troops  on  this  brilliant  bccasion,  feels  it  a 
gratifying  duty  to  render  them  that  praise 
which  is  so  justly  their  due;  to  major-general 
De  Watteville  for  the  admirable  arrangentent 
established  by  him  for  the  defence  of  his  post ; 
to  lieut  ool.  De  Salaberry,  for  his  judicioiis 
and  officerlike  conduct  displayed  in  the  choice 
of  position  and  arrangement  of  his  force ;  to 
the  officers  and  men  engaged  with  the  enemy 
the  warmest  acknowledgments  of  his  Excel- 
lency are  due,  for  their  gallantry  and  steadi- 
ness, and  to  all  the  troops  at  the  station  the 
highest  praise  belongs,  for  their  zeal,  steadi- 
ness, and  discipline,  and  for  the  *patient  en- 
durance of  hardship  and  privation  which  they 
have  evinced.  A  determined  perseverance  in 
this  honorable  conduct  cannot  fail  of  crown- 
ing the  brave  and  loyal  Canadians  with  vic- 
tory, and  hurling  disgrace  and  confusion  on 
the  head  of  the  enemy  that  would  pollute 
their  happy  soil. 

By  the  report  of  prisoners,  the  enemy's 
force  is  stated  at  7,500  infantry,  400  caialry, 
and  ten  field  pieces.    The  British  advanced 
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force  aetoaUj  engaged,  did  not  exceed  three 
hundred.  The  enemy  suffered  severely  from 
OUT  fire,  as  well  as  from  their  own ;  some  de- 
tached corps  having  fired  upon  each  other  by 
mistake  in  the  woods. 

Canadian  light  company  had  8  rank  and 
file  killed—l  sergeant,  8  rank  and  file  wounded 

Voltigeurs,  4  rank  and  file  wounded. 

Third  battalion,  flank  company,  1  captain 
wounded — 2  rank  and  file  killed,  6  wounded, 
and  four  missing. 

Ghateauguay  Chasseurs,  1  captain  wounded. 

Total — 5  rank  and  file  killed— 2  captains,  1 
SOTgeant,  18  rank  and  file  wounded,  and  4 
missing.  I 

Officers  wounded — captain  Daly,  8d  em- 
bodied mUitia,  twice  wounded  severely,  but 
not  dangerously.    Captain  Bruyers,  Chateau- 
goay  chasseurs,  slightly. 
(Signed)  EDWARD  BAYNES,  adj.  gen. 

After  his  repulse  at  Chateauguay,  General 
Hampton  retreati.  Hampton  retreated  to  his 
late  position ;  and,  on  assembling  a  council  of 
war,  it  was  determined  to  fall  back  on  their 
former  position  at  Four  Comers,  so  as  to 
keep  open  the  communication  with  the  United 
States,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  in  readiness, 
if  possible,  to  renew  an  attack  on  the  enemy. 
The  retreat  was  much  impeded  and  harrasscd 
by  the  Canadian  militia,*  who  hung  on  their 
rear;  and,  indeed,  so  great  had  been  the  fa- 
tigues and  privations  experienced  by  the 
Eastern  division,  fi*om  constant  attacks  and 
the  inclemency  of  the  season,  that  General 
Hampton,  deeming  fiirther  co-operation  with 
General  Wilkinson  impossible,  shortly  after 
fell  back  upon  Plattsburg,  and  retired  to  win- 
ter quarters. 

We  will  now  return  to  Creneral  Wilkinson, 
whom  we  left,  near  Cornwall,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  General  Hampton. 

WiDdnsoii  retires  Oeneral  Wilkinson  was  not 
towintepquartere  j^ept  very  long  in  suspense, 
M  on  the  12th  November,  a  letter  from 
Hampton  made  its  appearance,  "JZflwiin^," 
according  to  the  commander-in-chief,"  all  his 

•  Sir  George  Prevost,  In  hia  official  despatch  on  this 
ocoMion,  soUcited  from  the  Prince  Regent,  as  a  mark  of 
his  gracious  approbation  of  the  embodied  battalion*  of 
the  teadian  militia,  five  pairs  of  coloi^  for  the  1st, 
Snd^d,  4th,  and  6th  battalions,  which  was  acoord- 
insV  granted 


hopes,  and  destroying  every  prospect  of  the 
campaign."  A  council  of  war  was  called  on 
the  receipt  of  this  communication,  and  it  was 
determined  that  "  the  conduct  of  Major  (Gen- 
eral Hampton,  in  reftiping  to  join  his  division 
to  the  troops  descending  the  St.  Lawrence  (to 
carry  an  attack  on  Montreal,)  rendered  it  ex- 
pedient to  move  the  army  to  French  Mills,  on 
Salmon  river." 

This  determination  was  carried  into  effect 
on  the  13th. 

General  order.  The  retreat  of  the  two  Amer- 
ican generals,  with  their  forces,  having  re- 
proved every  appearance  of  danger,  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces,  by  a  general  order  of 
the  17th  November,  dismissed  the  Sedentary 
Militia,  with  due  acknowledgements  of  the 
loyalty  and  zeal  which  they  had  manifested.* 

The  failure  of  an  invasion  planned  on  so 
great  a  scale  was  with  difiQculty  apologised 
for  by  the  public  journals  in  the  pay  of  go- 
vernment ;  but  the  Boston  Gazette,  not  having 
a  share  of  government  patronage,  was  ena- 
bled to  speak  out  boldly;  and  we  transcribe 
an  extract  from  that  joiu*nal: — 

"  Every  hour  is  fipaught  with  doleful  tiding* 
— humanity  groans  from  the  frontiers.  Hamp- 
ton's army  is  reduced  to  about  two  thousand, 
Wilkinson's  cut  up  and  famishing ;  crimina- 
j^ion  and  recrimination  are  the  order  of  the 
day.  Democracy  has  rolled  herself  up  in 
weeds,  and  laid  down  for  its  last  wallowing  in 
the  slough  of  disgrace.    Armstrong  the  cold- 


*  "  Head  Quarters,  Lachine, 

November  llth,  1818. 

"  General  Order.— The  divisions  of  sedentary 
militia  called  out  by  the  general  order  of  the  8th 
instant,  are  to  be  disbanded  and  to  return  to  their 
respective  homes,  in  the  following  order. 

"  His  excellency  the  governor  in  chief  and  com- 
mander of  the  forces,  in  dispensing,  for  rhe  pre- 
sent, with  the  further  services  of  the  militia,  feels 
Ihe  greatest  satisfaction  in  acknowledging  the 
cheerful  alacrity  with  which  they  have  repaired 
to  their  respective  posts,  and  the  loyalty  and  zeal 
they  have  manifested  at  the  prospect  of  encoun- 
tering the  enemy — although  he  has  been  checked 
in  his  career  by  the  bravery  and  discipline  of  his 
Majesty's  troops  in  the  Upper  Province,  and  thus 
frustrated  in  bis  avowed  intention  of  landing  on 
this  island,  his  excellency  feels  confident  that  bad 
he  been  enabled  to  reach  it,  whatever  might 
have  been  his  force,  he  would  have  met  with  that 
steady  and  determined  resistance  from  the  militia 
of  the  province,  which  would  have  terminated 
his  third  attempt  for  its  invasion,  like  those  which 
oreceded  it,  in  defeat  and  disgrace. 
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blooded  director  of  all  the  military  anarchy, 
is  chopfallen." 

The  Boston  Gazette  was  not  the  only  plain 
spoken  journal  in  this  respect  Similar  ridi- 
Gule  assailed  government  from  all  parts  of  the 
north  and  east,  and  announced  that  "  com- 
plete ruin  from  Champlain  to  £rie,t  marked 
the  retrograde  of  American  arms,  closing  the 
year  1813  with  a  destructive  invasion." 

It  will  be  now  interesting  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  failure,  and  to  ascertain  how 
£u>  it  was  attributable  to  the  gallantry  of  the 
defenders,  and  in  what  degree  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  disputes  or  imbecility  of  the  American 
generals. 

It  appears  as  if  an  overruling  Providence  had 
Causes  of  the  flOlui^  ordained  that,  by  means 
of  the  expeditions.  of  incfficiem  leaders,  the 
expeditions,  from  which  the  greatest  results 
were  expected,  should  be  precisely  those  to 
be  frustrated  and  covered  with  ignominy  and 
shame.  Hull,  Dearborn,  and  Smyth  have 
alike  been  found  the  n*ost  energetic  of  leaders 
in  their  proclamations,  but  just  the  reverse  in 
the  hour  of  action,  and  so  it  was  in  the  present 
instance.  The  American  government  com- 
mitted the  fatal  mistake  of  entrusting  the 
command  of  the  most  important  expedition 
ever  sent  forth  since  the  formation  of  the 
Republic,    to   two   generals   most   heartily 


**  The  Montreal  Volunteers,  to  march  from  La- 
chine,  at  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  to  Mon- 
treal. 

•*  The  1st  batt  of  Montreal  militia,  at  8  o'clock 
on  Friday  morning. 

**The  2d  bait,  at  10  o'clock,  and  the  8d  batt., 
at  12  o'clock,  on  the  same  day. 

'*  The  above  corps  are  to  remain  embodied 
until  the  24th  instant,  on  which  day  a  corps  of  the 
line  will  relieve  them. 

'^On  the  20th  uistant,  colonel  McGill  will  al- 
low the  whole  of  the  men  belonging  to  the 
second  class  of  sedentary  militia  to  return  to  their 
respective  homes — ^Upon  proper  certificates  be- 
ing produced  to  the  commissariat  of  Montreal, 
each  captain  or  commanding  oflScer  of  a  company 
of  sedentary  militia  is  to  receive  for  every  private 
man,  returning  home,  at  the  rate  of  Is.  3d.  cur- 
rency, and  non-commissioned  oflScersin  that  pro- 
portion, for  every  five  leagues  that  they  have  to 
travel—this  allowance  is,  tor  that  period,  in  lieu 
of  pay  and  rations. 

**  Colonel  La  Croix's  division,  now  at  Lower 
Lachine,  is  to  march  h>om  thence  on  the  20th 
instant,  so  as  to  arrive  on  the  Champ  de  Mars, 

t  In  allusion  to  the  British  descent  on  the  Niagara 
frontier. 


jealous  of  each  other,  and  political  enemieB ; 
the  Secretary  at  War  being  at  the  same  tiiae, 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  his  writing,  an  opponeoi 
of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition. 
The  result  of  this  we  have  seen. 

The  failure  is  to  be  ascribed  to  two  caoseo. 
General  Wilkinson's  incompetence,  and  Hamp- 
ton's anxiety  to  secure  to  himself  the  honom 
of  the  expeditionfi 

Of  the  first  we  have  the  most  abundant 
evidence  furnished  at  the  court  martial  hekd 
on  General  Wilkinson. 

The  testimony  of  iSr.  Thime  on  that  trial 
prove  these  facts. 

"1st  That  the  General  began  his  ex- 
pedition without  knowing  whether  he 
carried  with  his  army  of  eight  thousand 
men,  subsistence  sufficient  for  five  days  or 
for  fifty. 

"2ndly.  That  his  attention  to  this  im- 
portant subject  was  first  awakened  at  Gren- 
adier Island,  in  consequence  of  the  sup- 
posed effect  of  a  storm  on  the  provision  boata 

"Srdly.  That,  although  apprised  that  the  Iogb 
was  great,  he  adopted  no  measures  to  remedy 
that  disaster.** 

Nor  was  this  all  that  was  proved.  In 
the  General^s  diary  it  is  stated  that,  oo 
the  7th  of  November,  having  passed  all 
the  preceding  night  in  the  open  air,  he  vras 


at  Montreal,  by  10  oVlock  in  the  morning  of  that 
day,  for  the  purpose  of  piling  their  arms,  and  re- 
turning in  store  their  accoutrements,  ammuni- 
tion, blankets,  haversacks,  and  canteens. 

'*  Liet  col.  M*Kenzie*8  battalion  will  mardi 
from  its  present  quarters  so  as  to  arrive  on  tfar^ 
Champ  de  Mars,  at  12.  o^clock  the  same  day,>- 
and  lieut.  col.  Leprobon's  at  S  o^clock. 

**  Lieut,  col.  Cuth berths  is  to  arrive  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  at  10  o^clock  op  the  2l8t  inst. — 
The  battalion  placed  under  the  command  o(  lieut;. 
eot  jM^cherville  will  leave  the  ground  it  at  pr»- 
setifoccupies  on  the  12th,  and  proceed  to  Mon- 
treal on  its  route  to  Three  Rivera. — The  one  con- 
fided to  the  command  of  lieut.  col.  Descbambaidft 
will  commence  fal.ing  back  to  Montreal  on  tha 
23d  instant. — The  remaining  battalions  of  the  se- 
dentary militia  are  to  commence  their  march  lor 
their  respective  parishes  on  the  28d.. 

**  The  quarter-master  general  of  the  forces  witt 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  tor  reliei|uig 
captain  Platt^s  troop  of  Volunteer  Cavalry  from 
its  present  duty,  on  or  before  the  24th  instant 
when  it  is  to  return  to  Montreal  for  the  purpose 
of  l>eing  disarmed  until  further  orders. 

*  Rtr  hia 


*By  his  excellency's  command, 

Edward  Batn] 
A(yt.-genei 
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in  ooDsequence  thereof  much  indisposed.  The 
BUtemonts  which  follow  will  show  to  what 
cause  the  Greneral's  indisposition  was  really 
to  be  ascribed. 

"  Od  or  about  the  6th  of  November,  1818, 
(the  night  the  American  troops  passed  Og- 
densborgh    and  Prescott,)  having   received 
orders  to  muffle  the  oars,  and  leave  men 
enough  barely  sufficient  to  man  the  boats,  we 
marched  the  remainder  hy  land  below  Og- 
densborgh.  When  we  arrived,  as  we  thought, 
near  the  place  where  we  were  to  meet  the 
boats,  (say  a  mile  below  Ogdensburgh,)  we 
halted  at  a   small  house  near  the  river  (D. 
Thorp's)  ;  and  whife  there,  discovered  a  boat 
approaching  the  shore.   Major  Forsyth  hailed 
the  crew,  and  on  explanation  was  informed  it 
was  General  Wilkin&on^s  boat    The  Miyor, 
myself^  and  others,  met  the  General  at  the 
water's  edge,  and  asked  if  he  wished  to  come 
on  shore.     Indicating  that  he  did,  Forsyth 
and  myself  took  him  by  the  arms  to  assist 
him  out  of  the  boat,  and  up  the  bank.    We 
found  him  most  abominably  intoxicated,  and 
hurried  him  into  the  house ;  during  which 
time,  he  was  muttering  the  most  desperate 
imprecations  against  the  enemy — sayiug,  that 
if  they  did  not  cease  firing,  he  would  blow  to 
dust  the  whole  British  garrison,  and  lay  waste 
their  country.    After  seating  him  on  a  chair 
near  the  fire,  the  major  and  myself  retired  to 
consult  what  was  best  to  be  done,  under  the 
present  situation  of  the  commander-in-chief; 
when  we  concluded  to  detail  and  post  a  guard 
near  the  door  of  the  house,  to  keep  out  both 
otj^ens  and  soldiers.    I  made  the  detail  and 
posted  the  sentinel,  and  soon  afterward  per- 
ceiving the  General  to  nod,  and  apprehending 
that  he  would  fall  into  the  fire,  I  proposed 
laying  him  on  sodething  like  a  bedstead 
was  in  the  room,  and  having  done  so,  he 
in  a  very  short  time,  in  a  sound  sleep.    The^ 
time  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  at  which 
wo  received  the  General,  was   about    two 
oVlock  in  the  morning.    For  some  time  after 
this  occurrence,  he  was  not  very  accessible ; 
it  was  said  that  he  was  in  ba^  health.'' 

The  above  is  a  statement  made  by  Major 
BirdsalL 

**  0 win  Chatfield  deposeth  and  saith,  that,on 
the  night  the  American  army  passed  Prescottf 
this  d^nent  went  to  the  house  of  Daniel 
Thorp.    This   deponent  farther  saith,  that 


osed   not 
that  I ord 

M|si 


General  James  Wilkinson  was  thero,  and  in  a 
state  of  intoxication ;  and  that  his  deportment, 
and  obscene  and  vulgar  conversation,  but  too 
plainly  manifested  his  being  in  that  situation. 
This  deponent  farther  saith,  that  the  General 
sung  several  obscene  and  vulgar  songs ;  and 
farther  saith  not 

(Signed)  Owm  Chatfibld. 

Sworn  before  me  at  the  village  of  Ogdena* 
burgh,  this  17th  of  July,  1835. 

JonN  Scott, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  Ac 

"  Daniel  Thorp  doposeth  and  saith,  that  he 
lives  about  a  mile  below  the  village  of  Og« 
densburgh,  and  that,  on  the  night  the  Ameri- 
can army  passed  Prescott,  General  James 
Wilkinson  came  to  the  house  of  deponent  in 
a  state  of  intoxication,  as  deponent  verily  be* 
lievcd  at  the  time,  and  which  he  still  believes ; 
and  that  soon  after  his  arrival  at  deponent's 
house,  the  General  was  put  to  bed.  This 
deponent  farther  saith,  that  the  General  re- 
mained at  his  house  several  hours,  and  thatv 
during  his  stay  there,  his  behaviour  was  very 
unlike  a  gentleman,  and  his  conversation  very 
vulgar  and  obscene. 

(Signed)  Daniel  Thorp. 

Sworn  before  me,  this  18th  of  July,  1819. 
John  Scott, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  &cJ* 

Were  this  proof  not  suflBcient,  there  is  that 
of  General  Boyd,  who  deposed  at  the  trial 
*^  that  he  sought  an  interview  with  the  general 
commanding,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting 
the  occurrences  of  the  day,  and  receiving 
such  new  orders  as  they  might  suggest,  and 
found  an  aide-de-camp  at  the  door  instructed 
to  announce  that  the  chief  of  the  army  was 
not  in  a  condition,  to  receive  visits,  give 
orders,  or  even  listen  to  a  reporting  officer, 

it  returned  from  a  field  of  battle." 

The  opinion  the  reader  must  have  formed 
of  the  General's  capability  for  conmiand  after 
these  extracts,  will  enable  him  to  arrive  at  a 
very  sufficient  conclusion  as  to  the  main  cause 
of  the  failure.  We  have,  however,  a  farther 
cause — the  gallantry  of  the  men  "who," 
according  to  Ingersol,  "  in  brigs,  schooners, 
gun  boats  and  gallies,  led  by  the  gallant 
Captain  Mulcaster,  gave  our  craft  no  repose 
or  respite  from  attack."  This,  too,  although 
Chauncey  had  boasted  that  he  wa^  to  destroy 
Sir  James  Yeo^s  squadron,  and  ens^ire  a  vrf^ 
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pcMogefor  the  flotilla  d4>vDn  the  river.  So 
macb  for  Ohaunceyan  gasconade. 

Ingersol,  in  mentioning  Wilkinson's  diary, 
calls  it  "  the  Odyssey  of  a  calamitous  voyage, 
by  a  bed- ridden  general  and  bis  tempest 
tossed  followers,  who  were  continually  as- 
sailed by  vigilant  and  skilful  enemies  on  the 
water,  and  from  batteries  along  the  shores, 
at  every  tum^ 

The  highest  meed  of  praise  we  can  award 
to  the  Brito-Canadian  defenders  of  their  soil 
and  perhaps  the  most  reliable,  as  it  comes 
from  an  enemy,  is  simply  to  transcribe  a 
passage  from  IngersolL 

"  The  British  and  Canadian  troops  deserve 
great  credit  for  the  persevering  and  invincible 
spirit  in  which  they  met  a  formidable  inva- 
sion, fortified  every  pass  on  the  St  Lawrence, 
seized  every  opportunity  of  harassing,  im- 
peding, and  assailing  our  army,  until  at  last 
they,  more  than  storms,  and  casualties,  more 
than  Hampton's  d^eetion^  forced  it  to  disho- 
nored defeat,  when,  well  led,  there  was  every 
pledge  of  victory."  We  need  add  nothing  to 
m^ch  commendation. 

The  reasons  assigned  by  General  Hampton, 
Qcneral  Hampton.  in  vindication  of  his  diso- 
bedience, were  want  of  food  for  men ;  forage, 
for  cattle  and  horses,  and  means  of  trans- 
porting more  of  the  former  than  each  soldier 
'could  carry  on  his  back.  These  excuses  can 
be  doubly  disproved,  first  by  Hampton's  own 
letter  to  Wilkinson  in  answer  to  one  from 
dwtt  general,  complaining  of  scarcity  of  pro- 
Tiaions.  Hampton,  in  that  letter,  so  fiir  from 
Betting  forth  any  scarcity  on  his  part,  dis- 
tinctly says,  "  I  hope  to  be  able  to  prevent 
your  starving ;"  and  then  continues,  "  besides 
rawness  and  sickness,  my  troops  have  en- 
dured fetignes  equal  to  a  winter  campaigi^ 
the  late  snows  and  bad  weather,  and  are  sadly 
depressed  and  fallen  oflf."  When  thus  com- 
plaining, it  is  not  likely  that  Hampton  would 
have  omitted  to  add  to  his  complaint  of  "  &- 
tigues  undergone,"  that  of  scarcity  of  provi- 
aons,  had  such  really  existed.  This  point 
established,  we  may  safely  adduce  as  the  se- 
cond means  of  disproof,  the  testimony  given 
given  at  Wilkinson's  trial  by  various  officers. 
First,  General  Bisscl  deposed — 

"  Thtft  he  reached  the  Four  Corners  with 
hii  regimenti  on  the  15th  November,  from 


St  R^s— that  the  marching  was  generally 
dry,  the  roads  frozen,  and  part  of  them  i 
— that,  for  a  few  miles  through  the  ' 
the  frost,  in  some  places,  yielded  to  loaded 
waggons — that  he  had  a  number  of  boraes 
with  his  regiment,  but  found  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  supplies  for  them,  his  quarternutftcr 
purchasing  a  considerable  quantity  of  faaj 
and  com,  within  three  miles  of  the  Poor  Oor^ 
ners." 

Cok>nel  Thomas,  quartermaster-genera]  of 
Hampton's  army,  deposeth — "  That  there vm 
always  on  hand  fhll  supplies  of  hard  bread, 
flour,  salt  pork,  and  beef,  and  beef  cattle  widi 
the  army ;  and  that  he  was  always  competeoi 
to  fhmish  means  of  transportation  for  aid 
army,  wherever  it  might  be  ordered  to  more, 
as  well  after  as  before  General  WilkinsoD's 
order  to  Geneil^  Hampton  to  join  the  army 
on  the  St  Lawrence." 

Major  mulsworth,  issumg  commissary,  de- 
poseih — "That  he  had  constantly  a  foil  si^ 
ply  for  the  troops,  of  hard  bread,  flour,  salt 
pork,  and  beef;  and  after  the  first  of  October, 
constantly  with  the  army,  a  considerable 
number  of  beef  cattle.  About  the  lOlh  oi 
November,  when  the  division  moved  from 
Chateauguay  (Four  Comers)  to  Plattsbuxigh, 
there  was  in  deposit  forty-five  days'  provision 
of  bread  and  flour,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
salt  meat,  and  at  the  Four  Comers  and  its 
vicinity,  seven  or  eight  hundred  head  of  hi 
catae." 

Ci^tain  Conkling,  of  the  4th  U.  S.  iahn- 
try  deputy  quartertnaster,  being  aske^^ 
the  court  what  time  it  would  have  takea^^ 
remove  the  division,  with  its  provision  and 
baggage,  from  the  Four  Comers  to  SL  Reg:is, 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  depOseth— "  That  be  <Kd 
actly  kno«7  the  distance  between  the  two 
!es,  but  if  twenty-five  miles,  as  reported, 
it  would  have  taken  three  daya" 

The  real  secret  of  the  fkilure  was  the  jeal-  ! 
ousy  of  the  two  commanders  and  the  secre- 
tary at  war,  Wilkinson's  jealousy  of  Arm- 
strong's authority  being  as  sensitive,  as  Hamp- 
ton's of  Wilkinson.  As  earlv  as  the  24th  of 
August,  Wilkinson,  according  to  Ingenol, 
wrote  to  Armstrong  requesting  that  he  woidd 
not  interfere  with  his  arrangements,  or  give 
orders  within  the  district  of  his  c^mand, 
meaning,  of  course,  that  he  wished  dbnptoo 
to  receive  no  orders  save  throu^  hioL 
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Two  heads  on  the  same  shoulders  make  a 
Qonster.  HappUy  for  Canada,  this  great  ex- 
>editioii,  nay  the  whole  campaign,  was  a  mon- 
ster with  three  heads,  biting  and  barking  at 
itLch  other  with  a  madness  which  destroyed 
iiem  all,  disgraced  the  comitry,  and  saved 
Danada.  Discord  was  a  leprosy  in  the  very 
leart  of  the  undertaking,  and  to  this  fully  as 
Bach  as  to  Canadian  gtJlantry,  great  as  it 
andouhtedly  was,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  failure 
2f  the  long,  cherished  schemes  and  hopes  of 
\he  war  party. 

The  sad  intelligence  of  the  catastrophe  on 
:bn»re98ion   pro-    the  Thames  reached  Gen- 

dMskmiiy  the d£    eral  Vincent  abont  the  9th 

^      of  the  right. 


October^  and  that  active 
officer,  in  order  to  secure  a  coitral  position,  so 
as  either  to  co-operate  with  ^e  remains  of 
Proctor^s  army,  or  renew  operations  on  the 
Niagara  frontier,  immediately  inoved  his 
troops  from  the  cross  roads  to  Burlington 
heights,  where  Proctor  joined  him  with  the 
smaQ  remnant  of  his  division.  This  movement 
has  been  described  by  American  historians 
thus — 

**  Gteneral  McClure,  with  the  New  York  mi- 
litia, volunteers,  and  Indians,  succeeded  in 
driving  the  British  army  from  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  George,  and  pursued  them  as  far  as  the 
Twehre  MUe  Creek." 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  Oeneral  Mc- 
Clure and  his  army  will  satisfy  the  reader  as 
to  the  probability  of  this  statement 

TJ^^rtTect  produced  on  Sir  George  Prevost 

n&>Binstractkm8.     ^7  *^^  ^<^°g8  of  Proc- 
•       ^  tor*s   discomfiture    was 

ma  order  to  Vincent,  to  commence  his  retreat 
without  delay,  and  to*evacuate  all  the  British 
posts  (^ond  Kingston.  A  council  of 
held  at  Buriington  heights,  decided,  howevel 
upon  an  opposite  course  of  action,  and  it  was 
fciUii  mined  to  defend  the  western  peninsula 
at  all  hazards.  James's  remarks  on  this  order 
of  Prevost  are  forcible  and  just : — 

'*  Fatal,  indeed,  would  have  been  the  re- 
peat There  was  still  a  considerable  number 
of  siok,  both  at  Burlington  heights  and  at 
York ;  and,  considering  the  season  of  the  year 
sad  the  state  of  the  roada,  the  whole  of  them 
must  have  been  left  to  the  protection  of  the 
enemy.  Nor,  for  the  same  reason,  oould  the 
erdouioey  ordnance  itoreSi  baggage,  and  pro- 


visions have  followed  the  army ;  and  yet  the 
garrison  at  Kingston,  upon  which  place  the 
troops  were  directed  to  retire,  had,  at  this 
time,  scarcely  a  week^s  provision  in  store. 
This  abandonment,  too,  of  territory  so  soon 
following  up  the  affair  at  the  Moravian  village, 
what  would  the  Indians  have  thought  of  us  t 
In  short,  it  will  not  bear  reflection." 

A  very  spirited  occvurence  grew  out  of  one 
of  the  e£Eects  produced  by  Probtor^s  discomfit* 
ure.  Two  oompanies  of  the  100th  regiment, 
which  had  been  stationed  at  Charlotteville,  in 
the  London  district,  had  been  ordered  to  join 
the  main  body  at  Burlington  heights,  and  or- 
ders had  also  been  issued  to  disembody  the  mi- 
litia. The  officer,  however,  to  whom  the  execu* 
tion  of  this  duty  had  been  entrusted,  knowing 
that  a  body  of  American  marauders,  with  some 
disaffected  Americo- Canadians,  had  been  com* 
mitting  outrages  on  the  inhabitants,  lefi;  a 
supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  with  some  ol 
the  militia  officers  and  privates.  CoL  Bost- 
wick,  of  the  Oxford  militia,  determined  to  put 
down  the  marauders,  and  baring,  accord- 
ingly, mustered  forty-five  men,  he  marched, 
towards  the  end  of  October,  against,  and  for- 
tunately fell  in  with,  them,  on  the  shore  of 
Ijike  £rie,^bout  nine  miles  from  Dover.  An 
engagement  ensued,  in  which  several  of  the 
gang  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  eighteen 
taken  prisoners.  These  eighteen  were  tried 
and  fifteen  convicted  of  high  treason — of  this 
number  eight  were  executed,  and  seven  trans- 
ported. The  whole  afiair  was  very  creditable, 
planned  with  considerable  judgment,  and  car- 
ried out  in  a  most  spirited  manner.  The 
President  of  Upper  Canada  was  so  pleased 
with  it  that  he  issued  a  general  order,*  in  com- 
mendation of  the  spirit  and  zeal  displayed. 


*  "  DUtrict  general  order. 
District  bead-quarters, 
Eiogstoo,  85th  November,  1818. 
The  nujor  general  oommanding,  and  president, 
having  received  from  m%jor-generaI  Vincent  a  re- 
port of  the  very  eallant  and  patriotic  condnet  of 
lieatenant-ootonal  Bottwick,  and  an  association 
of  46  officers  and  men  of  the  militia  of  the  ooonty 
of  Norfolk,  in  oaptoring  and  destroying  a  band  of 
traitors,  who,  in  riolation  of  their  aJlegianoe,  and 
of  everv  prineiple  of  honor  and  honesty,  had 
leagned  uiemaelves  with  the  enemies  or  their 
ooontry,  to  plunder  and  make  prisoners  the 
peaceable  and  well  disposed  inhaUtantsoftiie 
province,  nuuoi^general  De  Rottebbiirg  reqnesta 
that  colonel  Bostwick,  and  every  indiridaal  of  tha 
assodatioD,  will  accept  his  best  thanks  for  their 
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This  general  order  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a 
soYere  commentary  on  the  policy  of  Sir  George 
Proctor,  which  would  have  given  up  the  whole 
peninsula  without  striking  a  lingle  blow  in  its 
defence. 


Movements  of  Colonel 
Murray. 


The  inhabitants  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Fort  George  having  re- 
presented to  Gen.  Vin- 
cent how  exposed  they  were  to  the  predatory 
attacks  of  General  McClure^s  militia,  who  wero 
pillaging  their  farm  houses  and  destroying 
their  bams,  he  determined  to  check  these  de- 
predations and  injuries.  Colonel  Murray  was 
accordingly  ordered  to  make  a  demonstration 
with  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  rank  and 
file  of  the  100th  regiment,  about  twenty  vd- 
onteers,  and  seventy  Indians  led  by  Colonel 
Elliott^  as  fiur  as  the  Forty  Mile  Creek,  beyond 
which  he  was  forbidden  to  proceed.  This 
movement  had  the  effect  of  making  General 
McClure,  who  was  posted  at  Twenty  Mile 
Creek,  decamp  with  considerable  haste.  Ob- 
serving the  effects  of  his  demonstration,  CoL 
Murray  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to 
extend  his  march,  first  to  the  Twenty,  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  Twelve  Mile  Creeks.  These 
approaches  on  Murray's  part  so  alarmed  the 
American  General,  by  this  time  driven  back 
to  Fort  George  as  to  induce  him  to  adopt  the 
atrocious  measures  which  led  to  such  just  and 
prompt  ,and  merited,  though  severe  retaliation. 

General  McClure,  having  heard  of  the  dis- 
DMtroetion  of  New-  «8trou8  termination  to 
«k.nowNi>eva.  Wilkinson's  expedition, 

and  dreading  a  amilar  fiUe,  determined  to 
evacuate  Fort  George.  Even  this  step,  how- 
ever, was  not  considered  by  the  American 
General  as  affording  sufficient  security; 
feared  lest  Fort  Niagara  might  be  endangei 
should  he  leave  a  shelter  for  the  advancing^ 
troops,  and  acting  under  this  impulse,  he  wan- 


leal  and  loyalty  in  planning,  and  gallantry  in  car- 
tying  into  execution,  this  moet  voefol  and  pnblio 
spirited  enterprise. 

"Tkemijor-general  and  prerident  hopes,  that 
so  striking  an  instance  of  the  beneficial  efface  of 
noanimity  and  exertion  in  the  cause  of  their  coon- 
Iry,  will  not  hi\  of  prodadnff  a  due  effect  on  the 
niMtia  of  this  prorinoe.  He  calls  «pon  tiiem  to 
observe  how  qoicklj  the  energetic  coadect  of  46 
Individuals  has  aacceeded  in  treeing  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  an  extensiTe  district  Arom  a  nttmeroas 
and  well  armed  baaditxft,  who  weald  looii  have 


tonly  destroyed  the  flourishing  village  of  New- 
ark, and  then  ignobly  fled  into  his  own  tem- 
tory. 

The  winter  of  1813  had  set  in  unusually 
early,  and  for  several  days  previous  to  tie 
10th  December,  the  cold  had  been  very  se- 
vere, and  deep  snow  covered  the  ground.  It 
was  in  such  weather  that  General  McClure 
resolved  to  execute  his  barbarous  plans.  Half 
an  hour's  notice  this  second  Davoust  gave  te 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  fbr  preparaticHi. 
This  brief  space  was  all  that  was  accorded  to 
the  vinagers  to  save  then:  furniture,  thrir 
babes,  and  their  bed-ridden.  This  interval 
passed,  the  merciless  incendiaries  came  round 
and  executed  then-  merciless  orders.  Jamesli 
indignation  at  this  affiur  is  very  great,  whoi 
describing  the  fuming  of  Newark : — 

"  Out  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses 
of  which  I(fwark  had  consisted,  all,  save  one, 
were  levelled  to  the  dust  Such  artSdesof 
fomiture  and  other  valuables  as  the  incendi- 
aries could  not,  and  the  inhabitants  had  ne- 
glected or  been  unable,  to  carry  awaj,  ediared 
the  geneiml  fate.  Of  Counsellor  Didtson's 
library,  which  had  cost  him  between  five  and 
six  hundred  pounds  sterling,  scarcely  a  beek 
escaped.  Mr.  Dickson  was  at  this  time  a  pri- 
soner in  the  enemy's  territory,  and  his  wtfi 
lay  on  a  sick  bed.  The  vflkins^^how  sfaaH 
we  proceed  ? — took  up  the  po<n'  lad  j,  bed  and 
all,  and  placed  her  upon  the  snow  before  hor 
own  door;  where,  shivering  with  ookl,  she 
beheld  her  house  apd  all  that  was  in  it  eon- 
sumed  to  ashesi  Upwards  of  four  hnnitad 
helpless  women  and  children,  without  ptov^ 
sions,  and  in  some  instances  with  scaicetr 
clothes  upon  theur  backs,  were  thus  compelled^ 

jer  being  the  mournful  ^ctators  of  ^e  da- 
ition  of  their  habitations,  to  seek  shoto 
distance,  and  that  in  such  a  night^tool 
The  reader's  imagination  must  8i:q>ply  tlM 
pest" 


h^  jflgr 
inar  T^a  <i 


left  them  ndther  liberty  nor  property.  Bei^ 
minds  them  that,  if  so  much  can  be  elfeoted  fev 
•0  small  a  number,  what  may  not  be  expeetM 
from  the  onaahDOus  ezertloQs  of  the  whole  po^ 
lation,  guided  and  assisted  I7  a  spirit  of  safaa 
nation,  and  aided  by  his  nugesty's  troops,  agate 
an  enemy  who  comes  for  no  other  purpose  tbis 
to  enshive,  plnade|^  and  destroy. 

By  order,  1^ 

H.  K.  MooBSOK,  .  .       - 

Lieutenant  A7l>;i.tL' 
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We  will  reserve  our  comments  on  this  pro- 
ceeding until  we  have  accompanied  the  re- 
spective forces  through  the  movements  which 
qaicklj  succeeded  the  destruction  of  Newark. 

With  such  haste  did  McCIure  retreat,  that 
the  fortifications  at  Fort  George,  which  had 
been  repaired  since  the'r  occupation  by  the 
Americans  in  May  were  left  comparatively 
ozunjured.  He  was  m  too  much  haste  to  de- 
stroy the  magazines,  or  even  to  remove  his 
tents,  of  which  a  sufficiency  for  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  were  left  standing-— even  the  de- 
struction of  the  new  barracks,  recently  erected 
on  the  Niagara,  was  not  deemed  necessary. 

Had  McCIure  not  retreated  with  such  pre- 
dlHtancy,  the  indignation  of  the  soldiers,  as 
they  beheld  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  beauti- 
fiil  and  flourishing  village,  would  have  burst 
like  s  thunder  stroke  upon  the  beads  of  the 
American  General  and  his  troops 

Colonel  Murray  gives  the  following  account 
of  his  march  and  occupation  of  Fort  George : 

•*  From  colonel  Murray  to  major-general 
VineenV* 
Fort-George,  Dec.  f^  1818. 

SiBy— Having  obtained  information  that 
the  enemy  had  determined  on  driving  the 
ooontry  between  Fort  Gtorge  and  the  advance 
and  was  carrying  off  the  loyal  part  of  the  in- 
habitants, notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of 
the  season,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  make  a  rapid 
and  forced  march  towards  him  with  the  light 
troops  under  my  command,  which  not  only 
frustrated  his  designs,  but  compelled  him  to 
evaenate  Fort  Gkorge,  by  precipitately  cross- 
big  the  river,*and  abandoning  the  whole  of 
the  Niagara  frontier.  On  learning  our  ap- 
proach, he  laid  the  town  of  Newark  in  ashes, 
passed  over  hk  cannon  andstoresi  but  foil 
in  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  fortificatiou, 
which  are  evidentiy  so  mooh  strengthened 
vhOsI  in  his  possession,  as  might  have  enabled 
general  McCIure  (the  commanding  officer)  to 
bare  maintained  a  regular  siege;  botsuehwas 
the  iq>pareBt  panic,  that  he  left  the  whole  of 
his  tents  standing. 

I  trust  the  inde&tigable  exertions  of  this 
handlbl  of  men  have  rendered  an  eisential 
ssrvfce  to  the  country,  by  rescuing  from  a 
mercfless  enemy,  the  inhabitaots  of  an  ezten- 
ihre  and  highly  cultivated  tract  of  land,  stored 
▼lib  j^ttle,  fff^  and  provisions,  of  every 


description ;  and  it  must  be  an  exultation  to 
them  to  find  themselves  delivered  from  the 
oppression  of  a  lawless  banditti,  composed  of 
the  disaffected  of  the  country,  organized  under 
the  direct  influence  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, who  carried  terror  and  dismay  into 
every  &mily. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  &c 

J,  Murray, 
Colonel 
To  major-general  Vincent,  Ac. 

Sir  George  Prevost,  relieved,  by  the  unex- 
Movementa  in  the  pocted  termination  of 
^^  Wilkinson's  expedition, 

from  all  further  apprehension  with  regard 
either  to  Montreal  or  Kingston,  now  hastened 
to  take  such  measures  as  would  counterbal- 
ance the  success  which  had  attended  Genera. 
Harrison's  movements,  and  secure  the  main- 
tenance of  the  commanding  positions  yet  held 
at  Stony  Greek  and  Burlington  Heights. 

Early  in  November  Lieutenant  General 
Drummond  and  Mjyor  General  Riall  had  ar- 
rived from  England ;  the  former  to  relieve  De 
Rottenburg  in  the  military  command  and  pre- 
sidency in  the  Upper  Province.  Both  these 
officers  arrived  at  General  Vincent's  head 
quarters  at  St  David's,  soon  after  the  re-occo- 
pation  of  Fort  George,  and  at  the  crisis  when 
OoL  Murray's  energy  and  decision  had  been 
80  ably  manifested. 

Colonel  Murray  proposed  to  General  Drum- 
Attack  on  Fort  Nia-  mondaretaliatoryattac^ 
**^  upon  the  opposite  lines ; 

and  the  proposal  not  only  met  with  the  cordial 
approbation  of  General  Drummond,  but  his 
hearty  sanction.  Without  waiting,  thera- 
TJMfc  Sffej  for  the  permission  of  Sir  George  Prevost, 
^^^^^fe  instructed  Colonel  Murray  to  carry  his 
plans  mto  immediate  operation.  This  decision 
was  right,  as  thd  deUy  necessary  for  waiting 
the  orders  of  the  commander  in  chief  might 
have  enabled  the  enemy  to  recover  from  his 
panic,  and  the  opportunity  for  striking  a  vigof»- 
ous  blow  and  avenging  the  conflagration  of 
Newark,  might  have  been  thus  lost  Orders 
were  therefore  given  for  prompt  and  vigorooii 
measures,  to  be  carried  out  by  Col  Mum^ 
and  General  RialL  CoL  Murray's  despatdi 
gives  a  clear  and  unexaggerated  account  of 
tho  invpriss  of  Fort  Niagara  :— 
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From  the  same  to  UetUwumt-i/eneral 
Drummond, 
Fort  NUgara,  Dec.  19,  1813. 
Sir, — In  obedience  to  your  honor's  com- 
mands, directing  me  to  attack  Fort  Niagara, 
with  the  advance  of  ihe  army  of  the  right,  I 
resolved  upon  attempting  a  surprise.  The 
embarkation  commenced  on  the  18th,|at  night, 
and  the  whole  of  the  troops  were  landed  three 
miles  from  the  fort,  early  on  the  following 
morning,  in  the  following  order  of  attack : — 
Adyanced  guard  one  subaltern  and  20  rank 
and  file;  grenadiers  100th  regiment;  royal 
artillery,  with  grenadiers;  five  companies 
100th  regiment,  mider  lieutenant-colonel 
Hamilton,  to  assault  the  main  gate,  4md  esca* 
lade  the  works  a^aoent ;  three  companies  of 
the  100th  reginu  nt^  under  captain  Martin,  to 
storm  the  easusm  demi-bastion;  captain 
Bailey,  with  the  grenadiers  royal  Scots,  was 
directed  to  attack  the  salient  angle  of  the 
fortification ;  and  the  flank  companies  of  the 
41st  regiment  were  ordered  to  support  the 
principal  attack. — ^Each  party  was  provi* 
ded  with  scaling  ladders  and  axes.  I  have 
great  satisfaction  in  acquainting  your  honor, 
that  the  fortress  was  carried  by  assault  in  the 
most  resolute  and  gallant  manner,  after  a 
short  but  spirited  resistance. 

The  highly  gratifying  but  difficult  duty 
remains,  of  endeavoring  to  do  justice  to  the 
bravery,  intrepidity,  and  devotion  of  the 
100th  regiment  to  the  service  of  their  country, 
under  that  gallant  offloer  lietitenant-colonel 
Hamilton,  to  whom  I  feel  biighly  indebted  for 
hiseordial  assistance^  Oaptam  Martin,  100th 
regiment,  who  executed  the  task  allotted  to 
him  in  the  most  intrepid  manner,  merits  the 
greatest  praise;  I  have  to  express  my 
admiration  of  the  yalour  of  the  royals,  grena- 
diers, imder  captain  Bailey,  whose  zeal  and 
gallantry  were  rery  conspicuous.  The  just 
tribute  of  my  applause  is  equally  due  to  the 
flank  companies  of  the-ilst  regiment,  under 
lieutenant  Bullock,  who  advanced  to  the  attack 
with  great  spirit  The  royal  artfllery  under 
lieutenant  Ghariton,  deserro  my  particular 
notice.  To  captain  ElUot,  deputy-asdstant- 
quarter-master-genend,  whooonducted  one  of 
the  c<4umna  of  attack,  and  saperintesded  the 
em^arkatioB,  I  feel  highly  obliged.  I 
cannot  pass  over  the  brilHant  Mrrioes  of  lieo* 
tenant  Dawson  and  O^^tain  Fawoett  lOOtb, 


in  command  of  the  advance  and  grenadiers, 
who  gallantiy  executed  the  orders  entrusted 
to  them,  by  entirely  cutting  off  two  of  the 
enemy^s  piquets,  and  surprising  the  sentries 
on  the  glacis  and  at  the  gate,  by  which  means 
the  watchword  was  obtained,  and  the  en- 
trance into  the  fort  greatly  fadlitated,  to 
which  may  be  attributed  in  a  great  degree 
our  trifling  loss.  I  beg  leaye  to  recommend 
these  meritorious  officers  to  your  honors  pro- 
tection. The  scientific  knowledge  of  liaateB- 
ant  Gengruben,  royal  engineers,  insuggeeliBg 
arrangements  previous  to  the  attack,  and  for 
securing  the  fort  afterwards,  I  cannot  too 
highly  appreciate.  The  unwearied  exertions 
of  acting  quarter-master  Pflldngton,  lOOIh 
regiment,  in  bringing  forward  the  materiali 
requisite  for  the  attack,  demand  my  acknow- 
ledgements. Captain  Kirby,  lieutenants  Btll, 
Scroos,  and  Hamilton,  of  the  different  pro- 
vincial corps,  deserve  my  thanks.  My  staff- 
adjutant,  Mr.  Brampton,  will  have  the  honor 
of  presenting  this  despatch,  and  the  standard 
of  the  American  garrison ;  to  his  uitelligence, 
valor,  and,  fiiendly  assistance,  not  only  on 
this  trying  occasion,  but  on  many  former,  I 
feel  most  grateful.  Our  force  consisted  of 
about  600  rank  and  file.  Annexed  is  a  return 
of  our  casualities,  and  the  enemy's  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  ord- 
nance and  commissariat  stores  are  so  immense, 
that  it  is  totally  out  of  my  power  to  forward 
to  you  a  correct  statement  for  some  days,  but 
27  pieces  .of  cannon,  of  different  calibres,  are 
on  the  works,  and  upwards  of  3000  stand  of 
arms,  and  many  rifles  in  the  arsenal.  The 
store-houses  are  fhJ  of  clothing  and  camp 
equipage  of  every  description* 

J.  MURRAT, 

f^m  OdoneL 

His  honor  lieutenant-gen,  Drommond,  4c 
^t  »  •»■ 

THE  WaiTKRS  FOR  THE  TDCIS. 

Went  with  Barnes  to  his  own  room,  and  drew 
op  my  paragniph,whilehe  wrote  part  of  an  artiob 
for  next  day.  Says  that  be  writes  hkoaelf  as  Bl^ 
tie  as  possible,  finding  that  he  is  much  more  use- 
fal  as  a  saperintendent  of  the  writings  of  others. 
The  great  defldeney  he  findsamoog  his  poople  if 
not  a  want  of  deveraess,  bat  of  common  sense. 
There  is  not  one  of  them  (and  he  includes  lum- 
self  hi  the  number)  that  can  be  tmsled  wxtting 
often  or  long  on  the  same  sabject ;  they  are  won 
to  get  bewildered  on  it— JToorn'i  Diarp. 

the  true  meaning  of  the  word  **  ^goalUiy*^  k 
— <<No  one  better  off  than  I  a&u* 
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TflOUOHTS  FOR  APRIL. 

**  Thou  visitest  the  ewth,  and  watereet  it." 
Trult  descript'iFe  of  the  month  of  April  is  the 
line  from  the  Royal  Psalmist,  which  we  have 
taken  for  onr  motto.  The  drying  winds  of  April 
hare  swept  over  the  earth,  and  prepared  it  for 
the  soft  fertilicing  spring  showers  which  are  the 
usual  hand-maiden^  of  April,  and  now  the  first 
promises  of  spring  are  realized,  and  tue  cora- 
mooest  weed,  b  regarded  with  interefit,  and  is 
beaiti^  tQ  the  eye,  long  accustomed  to  the 
sombre  uniformity  of  winter.  The  book  of  nature 
now  •pens  her  leaves  to  enquirers,  who,  in  the 
flnt  sunsf  days  of  spring,  curiously  examine  the 
ewikening  of  plants  from  their  winter's  sleep,  a^ 
the  ieebottnd  earth  thaws  into  life.  With  what 
iotarestis  the  first  green  sheath  regarded,  as  it 
eiEpanda  into  the  tower  or  the  fragile  leaf;  so  ten- 
der in  appearance  as  to  afford  as  little  hopes  of 
successful  contention  with  the  biting  frost,  as  a 
Dew4K>m  infant.  Tender  as  it  looks,  however, 
(hat  fragile  leaf  is  a  hardy  child  of  spring,  and, 
Gke  the  children  of  the  poor,  it  is  guarded  by 
aiM  who  sttSereth,  not  a  sparrow  to  fall  unheeded, 
and  thrives  without  complaint  or  suffering  from 
Hi  lot  Mary  Howith^s  lines  breathe  so  truly  the 
Spring  feeling  that  we  cannot  resist  transcribing 


"The  Spring,  she  is  a  blessed  thing! 
She  is  the  mother  of  the  flowers; 
She  is  the  mate  of  birds  and  bees 
The  partner  of  their  revelries,       » 
#ur  star  ef  hopi  through  wlatiy  hottM. 

The  merry  children  when  they  see 
Her  coming,  by  the  budding  thorn. 
They  leap  upon  the  cottage  floor, 
They  shout  beside  the  cottage  door, 
And  ran  to  meet  her  night  and  mom. 

Tbey  aie  aooiMSt  witk  her  ia  the  woods, 
Fsepiag,  the  withered  leaves  among, 
To  find  t^  earliest,  fragrant  thing, 
TiiatdaMsfrvm  the  cold  eaKh  to  spring, 
Or  caleh  the  earKest  wild  bird's  song. 

The  Kttfe  brooks  run  on  In  light, 
As  if  they  had  a  chase  of  mirth ; 
T^e  skies  are  blue,  the  air  is  warm, 
Our  very  hearts  have  caught  the  charm 
that  sheds  a  beauty  over  earth. 

Thsaged  mmi  Is  in  the  field ; 

the  maiden  'mong  her  garden  flowers; 

theioDsefsomMf  and  distress 

Are  wandering  in  forgetfulness. 

Of  waau  that  fret,  an4eafft  thai  loweca* 
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She  comes  with  more  than  present  good. 
With  joys  to  store  for  future  years. 
From  which  in  strivbig  crowds  apart, 
The  low  in  spirit,  braised  in  heart. 
May  glean  up  hope,with  grateful  tears. 

Up  let  us  to  the  fields  away, 
'      And  breathe  the  fresh  and  balmy  air ; 
The  bird  is  building  in  the  trees. 
The  flower  has  opened  to  the  bees, 
And  health,  and  love,  and  peace  are  there. 
A  country  ramble  on  a  fine  spring  morning  It 
one  of  the  most  delicious  of  earthly  ei^oyments, 
the  aUr  just  bracing  enough  to  afford  a  pleasant 
stimulus  to  the  exercise.    The  swelling  of  the 
bads  in  the  hedges,  perchance  the  flowers  in 
soBie  shady  nook,  the  twittering  and  chirping  of 
the  birds,  the  teams  at  their  busy  work,  all  in- 
spire a  fresh  and  exultant  feeling,  chastened  only 
by  the  memory  of  some  dear  one,  who,  on  a  bed 
of  sickness  is  denied  the  pleasure  we  are  tasting. 
The  first  gush  of  sorrow  quickly  fhdes  away, 
however,  as  we  remember  that  the  same  boun- 
teous hand  who  has  prepared  these  blessings  for 
us,  may  even  now  be  preparing  an  enduring  and 
blessed  spring  time  for  our  suffering  fHend.    The 
heart  must  bo  dead  to  all  pure  enjoyments  to 
whom  a  ramble  on  a  fine  Spring  morning,  is  not 
suggestive  of  similar  reflections. 

The  rise  of  the  sap,  awakened  by  the  genial 
warmth  of  spring  firom  its  winter's  sleep,  the 
perspfration  by  the  leaves,  the  germination  of  the 
MtUe  seed,  are  all  phenomena  to  awake  anxioot 
attention  and  admiration,  demonstrating  theb 
divine  origin,  and  mute  evidences  of  the  wisdom 
and  harmony  which  are  visible  in  the  minutest 
and  most  trivial  of  tiiose  creations  of  God. 

One  of  not  the  least  interesthig  bdicatioos  of 
spring  which  occurs  in  this  month,  is  the  pairing 
of  birds.  The  same  author,  from  whom  we 
quoted  a  strikhig  passage  in  March  Thougliti, 
observes  on  this  point, 

"Soon  the  bare  branches  of  the  forest  and 
hedge-rows  are  to  be  clad  hi  the  green  livery  of 
spring,  and  the  whole  feathered  tribes,  as  if  in 
anticipation  of  this  change,  are  making  joyful 
preparation  for  the  season  of  love.  This  is  the 
period  when  the  feathered  songsters  are  in  full 
note,  and  many  birds  which  are  silent  or  rarely 
heard  at  other  seasons,  now  enliven  the  period  oi 
the  opening  year  with  their  cheerful  invitation  to- 
their  mates.  This  pafring  of  birds,  while  it  last% 
has  somethii^;  ao  nnteh  akin  to  the  social  and 
domestk  duties  and  aUsotiona  of  the  human  racs^ 
A  it  excites  a  sympathy  focb  at  we  oaaool 
extend  to  other  ankMrii."  ^  t 
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One  of  Cowper^B  finest  fiiblei  bean  ibe  title 
of  **  Fairing  Time,"  and  detcribes  bow  on  a  fine 
winter^s  daj  some  inexperienced  young  birds 
resolved  to  anticipate  the  coming^epring  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  advice  of  an  experienced  Bullfinch 

**  Who  could  boast  more  years  and  wisdom  than  the 
most." 

The  results  are  thus  told : 

'*  All  paired,  and  each  pair  built  a  nest, 
But  though  the  birds  were  thus  in  haste, 
The  leaves  came  not  on  quite  so  fast, 
And  Destiny,  that  sometimes  bears 
An  aspect  stem  on  man*e  affairs, 
Kot  altogether  smiled  on  theirs. 
The  wind,  of  late  breathed  gently  forth, 
Kow  shifted  east,  and  east  by  north : 
Bare  ti  ees  and  shrubs  but  ill,  you  know, 
Could  shelter  them  from  rain  or  snow. 
Slipping  into  their  nests,  they  paddled, 

emsolves  were  chilled,  their  eggs  were  addled; 
Soon  every  father  bird  and  mother 
Qrew  quarrelsome,  and  pecked  each  other, 
Parted  without  the  least  regret. 
Except  that  they  had  ever  met, 
And  learned  in  future  to  be  wiser, 
Than  to  neglect  a  good  adviser." 

Gowper's  satire,  tiiough  sufBcienUy  applicable 
to  mankind,  is  by  no  means  so  to  birds,  which  are 
never  tempted,  even  by  the  mildest  winter,  to 
build  their  nests  before  the  real  approach  of 
spring.  The  feathered  tribe  remain  as  indifferent 
to  the  fallacious  promises  of  the  late  days  of 
winter,  as  insects  cradled  in  their  silken  cocoons 
or  chryssiis  cases.  It  is  only  when  the  proper 
season  approaches  that  the  feathered  songster 
seeks  its  mate,  and  even  then  their  instinctive 
.oara  in  selecting  a  place  that  will  afford  protection 
from  any  fickleness  in  the  season,  is  most  re- 
markable. 

Wa  have  said  that  the  book  of  nature,  whether 
in  the  bird,  the  bee,  or  the  bud,  is  most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  to  the  curious  enquirer,  we 
must  not,  however,  forget  that  its  revelations  are 
limited  and  imperfect,  and  not  seldom  liable  to 
miaconstmction.  How  many,  alas,  have  there 
been,  and  are  there,  who  have  converted  the  most 
wondrous  evidences  of  Divine  wisdom  and  good- 
ness,  into  theories  based  on  scepticism.  Let  ns 
then  approach  our  enquiries  with  an  humble 
spirit,  and  as  we  see  in  the  spring  time  the  pro- 
rates of  the  oomfaig  harvest,  so  let  ns  seek  by 
diDgent  sMf-eommonlng  with  oar  spirits,  in  the 
■pring  time  of  liie,  fiirevidencee  of  that  harvest, 
mhtm  reapers  are  to  bo  the  angoli,  and  whose 
UMbtfidBUUi  ibA'l  be  iit  Alodgfaty. 


BABBIE.--LAKE  SIMOOE. 

Amohgst  the  numerous  Town-<  of  Upper  Gftna 
da,  which  every  day  add  to  their  prominenej  is 
our  Province,  is  that  of  Barrie,  a  view  of  wbicb, 
reduced  from  one  taken  by  Captain  Grubbe,  laSe 
of  the  Hon.  East  India's  Company's  Serrice,  a 
resident  of  the  place,  we  present  to  our  redden 
in  this  issue. 

The  county  town  of  Simco^,  (a  county  original- 
ly of  great  extent^lately  reduced  bj   the  addi- 
tion of  the  Townships  of  St.  Ymcent  and  Colling- 
wood  to  the  County  of  Grey,  but  even  now  cover- 
ing an  area  of  1,159,400  acres,)  it  was  to  be  ex. 
pected  that  Barrie^ would  take  its  stand  amongst 
those,  the  position  of  which,  rendered  them  pe- 
culiarly liable  to  the  advantages  of  increase  of 
population  and  wealth,  which  all  our  settlemeols 
are  so  rapidly  acquiring.  But  it  has  done  so  in  bo 
ordinary -degree.  The  situation,  so  long  ago  as  in 
the  administration  of  Governor  Simcoe,    (from 
whom  the  county  is  named)  forced  itself  npoo 
the  attention  of  that  individual,  and  he  then  fixed 
on  a  point,  about  two  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the 
present  Town,  as  a  convenient  site  for  a  settle- 
ment ;  to  bear  the  name  Kempenfeldt,  in  lionoar 
of  the  great  admiral  who  was  lost  when  tbe  Roy- 
al George  sank  in  Portsmouth  Harbour.    It  was, 
however,  found  advisable,  to  pUice  the  Town  at 
the  head  of  Kempenfeldt  Bay,  and  thos,  leavmg 
Kempenfeldt,  which  still  retains  its  original  ssr- 
vey  of  streets  and  blocks,  on  which  but  a  few 
cottages  have  ever  l>een  erected,  the  pressot 
Town,  named  after  Commodore  Barrie,  foud 
birth.    Beautifully  situated  on  Kempenfeldt  Bay, 
(one  which  runs  westward  a  distanoe  of  nine  miles 
from  Lake  Simcoe,)  on  a  rising  ground,  which 
slopes  directly  to  the  water^s  edge,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  many  of  those  who  oone  to  see, 
remain  to  live.     On  the  high  road  from  tbe  Gky 
of  Toronto  to  Peaetangueshene,  on  Lake  Haras, 
\bo  latter,  at  one  time  regarded  by  the  Hoaie 
Government,  in  days  when  ooloniw  were  more 
valued  by  them  than  they  now  are,  as  a  valasUi 
Naval  Station,  it  joined  those  two  places;  wUbt 
before  the  era  of  Raihroads,  which  has  so  rspidly, 
and  with  such  astonlshuig  effect,  oome  upon  «, 
it  received  a  great  part  of  the  traffic  firoa  the 
rich  Townships  of  Nottawasga,  CoUingwood,  snd 
St  Ymcent,  either  permanentiy,  or  en  nmtt  to 
Bradford,  Holland  Landbg,  and  other  plsois  k 
Tongtf  Street,  which  were  the  forenuuiersefili 
prosperity.     Some  eight  years  since,  hOsnsdli, 
as  regards  the  growth  of  placet,  aperiodalsMrt 
beyond  the   memory    of   man,   it  Domhifri 
00Oaoaltlnp(^alatkNs;  ilhafgnidaally 
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cd,  nntQ  bj  the  kat  Census,  we  find  that  it  nnm- 
bered  1007.  This  was  in  1852,  and  since  that 
date,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  it  has  increased 
to  a  very  little  short  of  1500.  This,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  a  large  and  very  rapid  increase, 
especially  when  the  area  of  ground  occupied  with- 
ia  the  limits  of  the  Town,  and  that  actually  open- 
ed, is  taken  into  consideration. 

It  was  about  the  year  1852,  that  the  project, 
which  some  time  preriously  had  been  mooted,  of 
eetablishiog  a  line  of  RaihxNid,  to  connect  Lakes 
Ontario  and  Huron,  assumed  some  tangible  shape. 
That  communication  with  Lake  Simcoe,  and  the 
traffic  of  its  waters  sheuld  be  obtained  by  the 
Line,  was  self-evident,  and  Barrie  then  commen- 
ced to  assume  a  position  of  importance,  and  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  our  future  Towns.  Indeed, 
property  wbich  had  previously  risen  gradually, 
nay,  even  to  a  price  wbich  was  then  regarded  as 
Abulous,  then  arose,  as  those  who  have  passed 
the  last  two  years  in  Oanadi  know  well  how  it 
C0a  rise ;  and  fifUi  of  acre  Town  Lots,  which  be- 
tore  were  sold  at  £20,  now  realized  more  than 
double,  in  some  cases  treble  tUat  sum ;  streets 
long  since  laid  out,  were  opened,  comer  lots  se- 
cured, buildings  erected,  and  it  has  continued 
rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and  population. 
Since  October  1852,  the  Northern  Line  of  Rail- 
road has  been  thus  far  in  full  operation,  and  its 
terminus  being  on  a  point  of  the  Bay,  immediate- 
ly opposite  Barrie  itself;  and  distant  from  its  cen 
tre,  about  a  mile.  This  has  created  misgivings 
as  to  whether  the  Town  might  not  be  injured  by 
r  the  distance  of  the  terminus,  but  strong  efforts 
are  now  being  made  by  the  corporation  of  the 
Town,  to  bring  the  Line  actually  to  its  centre, 
which,  if  done,  as  is  most  probable,  will  be  of 
great  benefit  and  convenience  to  its  inhabitants, 
and  most  necessarily  tend  to  its  farther  expansion 
and  advancement. 

This  would  obviously  be  very  much  the  cas^ 
in  consequence  of  the  &ct,  now  very  apparent, 
that  during  the  mid-winter,  daily  railroad  com- 
mmkation,  with  its  northern  terminus  at  Ool- 
Ungwood  harbour,  on  Lake  Huron,  will  be  pre- 
Tcoted  by  the  snow.  That  which  proves  the 
btirier  to  locomotion  through  the  medium  of 
■leaM,  is  the  greatest  boon  of  Providence  to  the 
back  fiumers,  who  then  avail  themselves  of  sleigh* 
uig  to  bring  produce  and  other  matters  for  trans- 
port to  Toronto ;  this  being  the  more  to,  as  the 
main  roads  from  OriUia  and  Penetangueshene  and 
from  all  the  townships  to  the  north,  east,  west, 
and  north-west,  as  (^  as  Bt.  Vincent,  all  centre 
la  it  As  a  place  of  residence,  no  situation  in 
Canada  can  poasen  or  offer  greater  advantages. 


One  is  pre-eminent,  namely,  that  of  being 
situated  on  the  water^s  edge.  To  the  non-busi- 
ness man,  the  bay,  sheltered  from  the  sudden 
and  violent  gusts  of  wind  which  render  its  sister 
of  Toronto  unsafe,  or  at  least  suspicious,  and 
abounding  with  inlets,  bays,  and  landings,  affords 
ample  opportunities  of  indulging  in  his  dolcefar 
fUenley  or  should  he  prefer  somewhat  more  ani- 
mated recreation,  in  the  piscatory  art.  Here  one 
may  float  along,  dreaming  lazily  all  the  day, 
through,  disturbed  by  nothing,  unless  momenta- 
rily aroused  to  thought  by  the  shrill  whistle  of 
the  iron-horse.  Of  its  salubrity,  no  doubt  what- 
ever exists.  During  the  periods  in  1832  and 
1834,  when  cholera  so  remorsely  visited  our  then 
young  settlements,  arresting  their  growth,  Banie 
stood,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  unscathed, 
and  has  ever  been  free  from  epidemic  of  any 
kind.  Although  but  sixty  miles  north  of  Toronto, 
it  enjoys  in  winter  a  climate  quite  unlike  that 
English  November  weather  which  characterises 
Toronto^  a  constant,  steady,  bracing  atmosphere 
is  experienced,  so  little  accompanied  by  wind, 
that  in  very  cold  days,  (and  in  this  winter  the 
thermometer  has  stood  as  low  as  80^  be- 
low zero,  Fahrenheit),  beyond  the  natural  keen- 
ness of  the  air  itself,  no  unpleasant  sensation  ia 
experienced. 

In  a  commercial  and  business  pomt  of  view,  it 
is  as  stated,  rapidly  progressing — a  fact  most 
amply  verified  by  the  loud  calls  which  have  lately 
been  made,  and  are  now  being  responded  to,  of 
increased  hotel  accommodation.  The  facilities  for 
the  transport  of  merchandise  from  Toronto,  have 
encouraged  new  stores ;  and  two  printhig  offices 
are  in  full  operation,  each  furnishing  its  weekly 
newspaper  to  the  teeming  press  of  the  province. 
Connected  with  the  surrounding  townships  by 
the  roads  which  run  through  a  large  Carming 
country ;  and  with  the  ports  on  Lake  Kmcoe — 
Orillia,  Beaverton,  Bradford  Landmg,  and  others 
— by  a  steamboat,  there  is  a  repeated  influx  of 
travellers,  whilst  great  encouragement  yet  exists 
for  increased  advantage  being  taken  of  the  water 
communication  it  has  the  power  to  enjoy.  Lum- 
ber is  supplied  from  a  steam  mill  in  the  town, 
kept  in  constant  operation,  whilst  a  monopoly  is 
prevented  by  the  existence  in  the  neighborhood 
of  others,  worked  by  water-power— several,  in 
addition,  bemg  in  course  of  erection,  but  a  few 
miles  distance.  Two  grist  mills  are  also  being 
erected  within  a  mile  of  each  other.  A  tannery 
and  distillery  are  now  about  to  be  raised;  and 
indeed,  every  trade  offers  signal  signs  of  succsm. 
It  may  perchance  seem  to  some  of  our  readers 
tb«t  we  are  but  using  such  g««|o^|>eOlf^Ie 
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logy  M  may  with  jusUce  be  applied  to  most  of 
the  emaU  towns  of  Upper  Canada.  If  there  be 
guch  unbeUevers  in  the  land,  let  them  ensconce 
themseWea  in  the  cars  of  the  Northern  Railroad, 
on  some  one  of  the  balmy  momhigs  of  that 
spring  which  is  now  bursting  so  genially  upon  us, 
and  if  they  be  not  smitten  hnmedUtely  with  a 
manU  lor  building  lots— store  or  cottage,  boat- 
house  or  wheat  store— freight  schooner,  or  plea- 
sure skiffe,  "  write  us  down"  mistaken. 

— ■i#>  »  «»■ 
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WhUKS  St  MOAPIOTLATIP  TMM  PBOOOS  OF 
hLWnM  DiBLTOH'8  COUBMHIF,  AHD  THl  ijp- 
CBOT  TBSBBOV* 

HATwa  safely  arriTed  in  the  andent  capltJ  of 
Scotiand,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  remafci  Aerefor 
•  day  or  two,  in  order  to  rocrult  my  energlei,  bo- 
Ibre  resuming  my  profesrional  hbours  in  Droe^ 

daily. 

Though  I  bdl  previously  pM  more  than  one 

Tfak  to  "  AuW  Reekie,'»  the  city  was  always  in- 

▼ested  wlA  an  aroma  of  freA  and  frN?™**  **^*^- 

ettinmyeyes.    In  the  oM  town,  ospedany,  a 

Scotchman  <Sannot  perambulate  a  single  street 

wlkboiil  meo«ing  with  okjects  oaloilatMl  to  oon- 

JuonpstMngmeBorifltofthepast    Tfaeve  iif 

the  little  chamber  hi  Holyrood  Palaoe,  where  Sg- 

nor  DaTid,  tiie  Italian   mualolaa,  was  bratally 

nrardered  In  the  presence  of  hie  royal  mietreis  1 

There  Is  the  baloony  In  the  Oanongate,  from 

which  the  liw«uls  of  Argyle  bebeW  hU  rlral,  the 

ainstrioas  Montrose,  carted  Hke  a  felon  to  the 

gallows,  and  laughed,  like  a  ooward  as  he  was,  at 

the  mlsfortooee  of  one  who  was  nobler  In  adTor- 

ally  than  ever  he  had  been  in  the  brightest  mo- 

ment  of  triumph!    Thero  U  the  kirk  of  St.  Gttes 

(Cathedral  no  kmger),  where  Janet  Geddes  tasted 

nith  her  joint  stool  the  strength  of  the  Prelalic 

panon's  skull,  who  presumed  to  read  the  Uturgy 

-or,  as  Janet  expressed  l^  •'the  mass"  in  her 

"higr    The»o    .    .    .    btttif  I  gooiiatthls 

rate,  I  may  as  weU  wrUe  a  history  of  Edmborgh 

atoBoe,a]kd,  ooMequently,  Ii>ssume  the  oober 

tad  cegnlar  thread  of  my  nannttloiL 

On  leering  the  Aberdeen  mail  coach,  I  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  to  the  dweffing  of  mine  ancient 
Aland,  Duncan  DIriton,  a  "Writer  to  the  «g. 
net,"  or  attorney  at  law,  as  the  English  would 
hare  designated  htei.  For  many  years  Duncan 
hid  ofBdated  aa  my  "  doer,**  or  man  of  business, 
mxd  aa  inthnacy  ol  the  closest  and  wannest  de- 
s^tiptoi  hai  been    engendered    beti 


During  the  Court  vacations,  Mr.  Diriton,  who 
could  hook  a  trout  as  well  aa  he  could  concoct  m, 
brief,  frequently  p«d  me  a  rteit  for  the  purpose 
of  eiyoying  a  week's  angling.  And  in  like  man- 
ner, whenever  my  destiny  led  uie  to  Edinburgh, 
I  took  up  my  quarters  with  hini,  us  a  mntter  of 
course,  in  his  messuage  on  the  Castle  Hill.  He 
occupied,  I  may  mention  in  passing,  the  house 
built  by  the  famous  Allan  Ramsay,  who  combined 
the  arts  of  song,  writkig,  and  wig-making— • 
combination  of  gMts  which  (as  may  be  predicated) 
gave  hhn  a  peculiar  mterest  in  my  eyes. 

Whibt  the  cady— or  porter— te  oonveying  my 
baggage  to  "  Ramsay  Lodge,"  I  may  as  weU  give 
my  readers  an  InkHng  of  the  antecedent*  of  the 
occupant  thereof 

Duncan  Diriton  spent  the  fiist  forty-^t  yeaw 
of  his  lease  of  existence,  in  what  rakes  and  hen- 
pecked husbands  term  "stogie  blessednaaa.'* 
Commendng  the  struggle  of  Hfe  without  a  ploral- 
ity  of  shillings  to  jingle  In  his  pockets,  he  as  Kttfe 
dreamed  of  becoming  a  Benedict  as  he  would  of 
asphing  to  the  judicial  ermine.-  In  his  case,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  verification  of  the  wise  iiiao*^ 
gaytog,  that  the  '•hand  of  the  diligent  makeHi 
rich,"  and  H  came  to  pass,  hi  process  of  tfme, 
that  the  name  of  Diriton  came  to  be  registered  In 
the  bo<As  of  the  Bank  of  Seotland,  as  asign  and 
token  that  the  bearer  thereof  had  an  tntsreai  in 
the  deposltB  of  Hiat  temple  of  mammon. 

When  the  lawyer  had  reached  this  epoch  Sb  his 
monetary  history,he  began  lo  suspect  Aat,  npon 
the  whole,  a  bachekr  was  consumedly  suggeedv^ 
of  a  bell  without  a  tongue,  or  a  fiddle  defoid  of  a 
bow  I  His  soUtary  meds  tasted  inripld  and 
i»tff  <A,  as  porridge  lackhig  the  condiments  of  salt ; 
acd  when  his  cross  old  housekeeper,  Martha  SkiH- 
ansqueal,  poured  forth  his  matutmal  or  Teaper 
allowance  of  tea,  he  could  not  help  ophimg  that 
the  ••  scandal  broth,"  (as  Walter  Scott  terms  the 
n^Mwrated  Ohlaeae  herb)  would  taste  more  to- 
freahfaig  If  dispensed  by  a  ywnger  and  leas 
wrinkled  hand  1 

To  abbreviate  a  long  story,  Denmn  made  «p 
his  miad  to  spread  his  net  in  the  matrimonial 
sea,  and  barter  a  fieedom  wirfbh  had  become  fai- 
tolerably  bkeome,  Ibr  the  vassalship  of  H jmsn. 
Having  adopted  tlda  resolotloB,  he  tost  so  tine 
in  carrying  it  Into  eiSset. 

Mr.  Diriton  was  a  native  af  the  naaft  IMa 
oouatry  town  of  Damfrlea,  andhad  ervar  ofaciiiliad 
a  khidly  i«menibranoeofthaaoeneofhia**g«e«B 
and  salad  days."  No  stream,  hi  hii  eatimation, 
more  peSacid  than  the  gently  roWng  ^^^  *^ 
fairies,  he  deemed,  mighteavy  te  fifleah  Teftaem 

ofitsenoMngbanks.      C  c^c^Ci]c> 
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In  these  circamatances,  it  is  not  strange  that  to 
this  quarter  hia  thoughts  turned  when  he  medi- 
tated iiuptiality. 

When  occasionally  attending  the  Circuit  Oourt 
<ji  Dumfries,  Duncan  had  partaken  of  the  hospi- 
talities of  the  Lord  Provost  thereof,  Malcolm  Hc- 
Oee.  This  fnnctfonary  was  the  ancestor  of  three 
daughters,  comely  enough  to  look  upon,  and  who 
had  all  ripened  into  a  conjunctlonable  age,  the 
youngest  having  bidden  an  ererlasting  adieu  to 
her  twenty-fifth  birth-day.  These  damsels  had 
left  an  agreeable  impression  upon  the  lawyer's 
recollection,  and  after  taking  the  matter  **ad  avi- 
sandum'^  (to  use  hia  own  legal  jargon),  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  might  as  well  try  his 
luck  in  thifl  direction  as  anywhere  else. 

But  here  a  formidable  difficulty  presented  itself 
in  tlie  outset.  Anxious  as  he  wasfor  a  wife,  he  oovdd 
not  aflford  the  leisure  necessary  for  a  systematic 
oourtship.  He  had  ro  partner,  and  kis  bnsineis 
was  of  that  engrossing  description  which  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  his  leaving  Edinburgh 
&r  any  protracted  length  of  tbae. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  wisely  determkied 
not  to  make  rash  choice  so  far  as  a  helpmate  was 
ooDcemed.  Being  personally  cognisant  of  the 
fact,  that  the  provost  was  by  no  means  overbur- 
dened with  lucre,  be  felt  pretty  confident  that  a 
welldomg  writer  to  the  signet,  who  bad  realised 
a  few  thousand  pounds,  would  be  eagerly  wel- 
corned  by  the  McGees  as  a  suitor,  irrespective  of 
personal  recommendations  which  he  might  pos- 
sess. In  these  circumstances^  he  was  naturally 
apprehensive  that  the  damsel  to  whom  he  might 
throw  the  electing  handkerchief,  would  accept  of 
him  merely  for  his  money,  a  .catastrophe  which 
he  dreaded  even  more  than  the  chill  and  discom- 
fort of  celibacy. 

It  was  "  Ilobson^s  choice,"  however,  with  my 
friend,  and  he  was  resolved  to  make  the  best  of 
thmgg  as  they  stood. 

Accordingly  he  indited  a  letter  marked  **  pri- 
vate and  ooofidenti|d,"  to  the  civil  ruler  of  Dum- 
fries, certifying  him  of  his  desure  to  become  the 
•on-ia-law  of  that  personage,  and  craving  license 
to  visit  his  domicile  in  the  capacity  of  a  suitor. 
Duncan  declared  that  he  had  not  concentrated 
his  affections  upon  any  of  the  young  ladies  in 
particular,  but  doubted  not  that  he  would  hate 
small  hesitation  in  making  a  choice.  He  added, 
owing  to  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  he  feared 
be  would  show  to  some  disadvantage  before  the 
Misses  McGee.  Some  months  previously  be  had 
caught  a  severe  cold,  which  affected  his  hearing 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  him  deaf  as  a  post. 
TMs  affection,  his  medical  ad/isers  assured  him  % 


was  only  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  would  dis- 
appear unc^er  the  influence  of  proper  treatment^ 
but  fn  the  meantime  it  rendered  him,  of  neces* 
sity,  somewhat  unpreposseesmg  to  the  gentler 
sex.  * 

Provost  McGee  communicated  to  his  placem 
uxor  (Mr.  Paumie  has  the  credit  or  blame  of 
these  learned  words),  and  she,  stimulated  by  the 
ii\junctions  to  secrecy  with  which  the  information 
was  coupled,  indoctrinated  her  daughters  with 
the  same  before  the  senectitude  of  the  world 
had  been  increased  by  twelve  hours.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  when  Dirlton,  availing  himself 
of  the  warm  invitation  of  the  chief  magistrate 
of  Dumfiries,  arrived  at  the  dwelling  of  that  po- 
tentate, all  the  members  of  the  family,  parenta 
as  well  as  children — ^were  ripely  aware  of  the 
object  of  his  visit.  If  he  had  entered  the  man- 
sion dnging  the  ancient  song— 

**  I  am  a  braw  waoter,  seeking  a  wife^** 
he  eovkl  not  have  added  to  the  iBformalioii  of 
the  inmates  thereof. 

In  consequence  of  his  auricular  infirmity  Mr. 
DoBcan  communioatedy  lor  the  most  part,  in 
dunb  show  with  the  olan  M'Oee.  By  thd  wbol« 
of  them,  from  paler  famiUM  downwards,  he  was 
liberally  fiivoured  with^- 

'^  Nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  imiki^'' 
and  so  far  as  pantomime  went,  hisreeeption  could 
not  by  any  possibility  hare  been  more  flattering 
or  propitious. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  lawyer,  possessed  as 
he  was  of  such  a  limited  furlough,  did  not  suffer 
the  grass  to  vegetate  under  his  feet  If  his 
learning  was  dull,  not  so  his  eyes.  Carefully 
did  tie  mark  every  motion  and  action  of  the 
fair  trio,  and  none  of  their  proceedings  escaped 
his  penetrating  ken. 

Ere  two  days  had  elapsed,  Mr.  DIrlton  had  so 
far  made  up  his  mbid,  that  his  regards  were 
divided  between  Janet,  the  second  eldest,  and 
Isabella  the  youngest  of  the  sisters.  The  former 
of  these,  if  any  thing,  engrossed  the  largest  per 
centage  of  his  devoirs,  seeing  that  her  features 
were  peculiarly  well  formed,  and  her  complexion 
and  general  contour  of  the  most  faultless,  and 
winning  description.  On  the  other  hand,  Isabella 
though  not  boasting  of  the  same  physical  per- 
fection which  marked  her  eldest  sister,  was  of  a 
gentler  demeanour,  and  there  was  in  her  eyes  a 
kindly  truthfulness  which  penetrated  the  heart 
more  thoroughly  and  potently  than  mere  external 
grace. 

With    a  woman^s    infallible    instinct    Miss 

M^Gee,  ere  long,  became  convinced,  that  she  was 
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not  destined  to  change  her  paternal  surname  for 
that  of  Dirlton.  Tossing  her  head,  therefore,  at 
the  incomprehensible  want  of  taste,  manifested 
by  the  man  of  law,  she  with  heroic  resignation 
abandoned  the  field  to  the  two  more  juTenile 
candidates  for  a  plain  gold  ring. 

Sorely  perplexed  was^my  friend  Dancan,  (as  he 
often  assured  me,)  touching  the  choice  which  it 
behoved  him  to  make.  He  might  have  been 
likened  and  compared  to  the  playactor  Garrick, 
solicited  by  Tragedy  and  Oomedy-— or  to  a 
school  boy  whose  fortune  was  limited  to 
three  pence,  Tibrating  between  the  conflictmg 
charms  of  a  mutton  pie  and  a  gooseberry  tartt 
So  great  and  compassless  was  his  dubitation,  that 
he  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  put  an  end  to 
the  dilemma  by  resorting  to  the  homely  oracle 
of  a  shilling  tossed  into  the  air — the  King's  bead 
stsnding  for  Jaiiet,  and  the  royal  arms  adumbra- 
ting Isabella!  The  fates,  howerer,  had  so 
predestined  matters,  that  the  necessity  was 
aroided  of  appealing  to  this  somewhat  unsatlsfaic- 
tory  ordeall 

One  evening  Mr.  Dirlton  was  sitting  in  the 
drawing  room,in  company  with  his  two  charmers, 
who  conjointly  formed  the  most  difficult  problem 
he  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  solve.    Much 
silent  communing  had  taken  place  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  slate,  and  the  finger  alpha- 
bet, and  by  common  oonsent  all  hands  were  enjoy- 
ing a  season  of  repose.     The  sisters  occupied 
themselves  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  an  illus- 
trated volume,  and  Duncan,  taking  a  package  of 
forensic  documents  from  his  pocket,  solaced  him- 
self with  the  romantic  details  of  an  action  to  de- 
termine the  proprietorship  of  a  contested  mid- 
den.   Jerubbaal  Jaup,  was  the  name  of  the  pur- 
suer, and  Simon  Sham  that  of  the  defendant,  and 
as  the  process  had  been  before  the  '*  Lords  of 
Session,**  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  without  a 
final  decision,  on  account  of  its  multiform  feudal 
intricacies,  it  naturally  formed  a  most  savory  and 
appetizing  bone  for  the  picking  of  a  conveyancer ! 
After  a  season  the  ladies  lighted  upon  the  por- 
trait by  Hogarth,  of  the  notorious  John  Wilks, 
with  his  pole  and  cap  of  liberty.     No  one  who  is 
at  all  conversant  with  the  aforesaid  picture  re- 
quires to  be  informed,  that  John,  as  there  repre- 
sented, b  far  from  being  a  beauty,  and  in  fact 
might  be  employed  with  pregnant  effect  to  fright- 
en the  squalling  denizens  of  a  nursery  into  good 
behaviour  I 

*^  Gracious  me,  Isabella  I **^xclaimed  Miss 
Janet  McGee,  **  did  you  ever  see  such  a  striking 
likeness,  as  this  is  to  our  deaf  admirer,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table  V 


**  Hush,  hush  I**  whispered  the  party  addressed. 
**  How  can  you  speak  in  that  manner  of  a  peroon 
in  his  own  presence  t  I  declare  you  bring  the 
blood  all  into  my  face.  What,  if  he  should  .  ear 
you?" 

(<  Hear  me  indeed!"  roomed  Janet,  "there 
is  as  much  chance  of  the  old  steeple  bell  hear- 
ing me,  as  deaf  Duncan !  I  suppose  if  he  pops 
the  question,  I  mnst  needs  say  yes — seeing  that 
such  a  chance  is  not  to  be  met  with  every  day, 
but  oh,  it  is  a  dull  and  dreary  look  out,  to  think 
of  spending  ones  life  with  such  a  stuf^d  com- 
panion !  As  for  love,  that  is  perfectly  oat  of  the 
question  I  The  sooner  that  I  am  entitled  to  wear 
a  widow's  c^>,  the  better  it  will  be  I    Heigh  ho  I" 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Dirlton  chanced  to  look  up 
for  the  purpose  of  snulKng  the  candle,  and  most 
affectionate  was  the  glance  which  the  double 
fiaced  Miss  Janet  bestowed  upon  him  I  Venus  her- ' 
self  could  not  have  assumed  a-more  captivating  ex* 
pression  of  countenance !  It  was  enough  to  tnni 
the  heads  and  beguile  the  hearts  of  half  the  Scoi> 
tbh  bar! 

Duncan  having  resumed  his  exploraiion  of  the 
profondities  of  the  litigated  "  middenstead,"  the 
sisters  recommenced  their  communing. 

**  I  am  perfectly  ashamed  to  hear  you  go  on  at 
such  a  rate  I"  observed  Isabella,  in  a  tone  audible, 
it  is  true,though  not  nearly  so  loud  as  that  empk)y- 
ed  by  her  sister.  **  If  I  felt  as  you  do  towards  cor 
visitor,  I  would  as  soon  think  of  marrying  daft 
Cocklet  Fraser,  or  drunken  Thomas  Trot»  the 
club-footed  dancing  master,  as  him !  It  is  rery 
likely  that  he  thmks  more  of  you  than  he  does 
of  me.  In  fact,  I  half  suspect  that  such  is  the 
case.  But  oh,  it  makes  me  sorry  and  sick  at 
heart,  to  reflect  that  a  worthy  and  excellent  man, 
is  about  to  throw  himself  away  upon  one  who 
does  not  care  a  boddle  for  him !  Janet  (contxnn- 
ed  the  exciied  muden,  with  flushed  cheek  and 
tear  charged  eye)  Mr.  Dirlton,  though  he  may 
never  know  it,  is  dearer  to  me  than  I  can  tell ! 
I  liked  him  the  first  moment  I  saw  him,  and  Uiere 
IS  music  to  my  ear  in  the  very  sound  of  his  loot 
when  he  is  comfaig  up  the  stairs!  Dull  as  his 
deafness  might  make  him  to  others,he  would  never 
be  dull  to  me,  and  it  would  be  the  leading,  and 
untiring  pleasure  ol  my  life  to  lighten  his  years, 
and  add  to  his  happiness  I  They  say  he  is  rich, 
and  high  up  in  his  profession,  but  H  he  was  as 
poor  as  Job  was,  and  only  a  lawyer's  cleric,  I 
could  not  lovo  him  one  jot  the  less !  Tee!  you 
roav  laugh  Janet,  but  I  speak  simply  the  even 
down  truth,  and  Heaven  knows  I  have  no  motives 
for  telling  a  falsehood!"  Here  the  gentle  Isa- 
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beDa  wiped  a  tear  from  her  cheek,  and  oomrnen- 
oed  UDging  the  beautiful  little  song  of  Gorns. 

**  My  heart  is  nir— I  dauma  tell— 

M7  heart  is  sair  for  somebody ; 
I  would  wak'  a  winter  night. 

For  the  sake  of  somebody. 

Ochon,  for  somebody ! 

Och  hey,  for  somebody  1 
I  could  range  the  warld  ^und. 

For  the  sake  of  somebody. 

*  Ye  powers  that  smile  on  virtuous  lore, 

O,  swe^Iy  smile  on  some  body  I 
Frae  ilka  danger  keep  him  free. 

And  send  me  safe  my  somebody. 

Ochon,  for  somebody  1 

Och  hey,  for  somebody  I 
I  wad  do— what  wad  I  not  t 

For  tiie  srice  of  somebody.** 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  oratory  staye,  Janet 
greeted  the  minstrel  with  a  sarcastic  titter,  and 
remarked  with  no  small  seasoning  of  bitterness : 
Heigh  ho !  I  am  sure  it  would  hardly  kill  me  with 
sorrow,  if  I  beheld  *  somebody  carrying  you  off 
OQ  his  back  to  Edinburgh,  this  blessed  day  I  Mj 
benison  would  accompany  both  oi  you,  provided 
*  somebody '  gave  me  the  keeping  of  his  purse  t 
IndS»ed  if  it  were  not  for  fear  of  the  dust  which 
my  refusal  of  the  old  sober  sides,  would  be  certahi 
to  kick  up^  I  woul^  almost  be  inclined  to  say  *  no* 
when  he  pops  the  question  I  That  word,  how- 
ever,  I  must  not,  dare  not  speak  I  Our  honoured 
parents  would  make  the  house  too  hot  to  hold 
me,  if  I  iBuffered  *  somebody '  to  slip  through  my 
fingers  I"     - 

Here  the  scornful  beauty  seated  herself  at  the 
spinet — there  were  no  pianos  in  those  primltiye 
times — and  opening  the  instrument,  ran  her 
ibgers  in  a  preluding  manner  over  the  keys. 
"  As  you  have  favored  me  with  a  song,  Bella,** 
ihe  said,  '*  I  can  do  no  less  than  return  the  com- 
pliment !  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  my  admirer 
cannot  enjoy  my  warbling!**  Having  thus  de- 
hvered  herself.  Miss  Janet  casta  look  of  the  most 
melting  and  winning -nature,  upon  Mr.  Dirlton, 
who  by  this  time  had  finished  the  mastication  of 
his  savoury  legil  morsel,  and  proceeded  to  give 
voice  to  the  following  lyric : 

**  Vhat  can  a  young  lassie,  what  shall  a  young  lassie, 
What  can  a  young  lassie  do  wi'  an  auld  man  ? 
Bad  luck  to  the  pennie  tliat  tempted  ray  minnle. 
To  sdl  her  poor  Jenny  for  siller  and  Ian' ! 

"He's  always  compleenin  frae  momin'  to  o'enin'. 
He  h(»ts  and  he  hirples  the  weary  day  lang; 
He's  doigh  and  he's  dosin,  his  bluid  it  is  fh>zcn, 
0,  drearie's  the  night  wi'  a  craay  auld  man  I 

"He  hums  and  he  hankers,  he  fV«ts  and  he  oankera, 
I  never  can  please  him,  do  a'  that  I  can; 
He's  peevish  and  jealous  of  a'  the  young  fellows, 
0,  fool  on  the  day  I  met  wi'  an  a^ild  man." 


Here  the  Jeer^g  vocalist  intermitted  her  lay 
for  a  short  season  to  make  an  interludal  observa- 
tion. 

**  Dear  me,**  she  sud,  **  I  am  strongly  tempted 
to  write  my  senUments  upon  the  slate,  in  a  round 
text  hand,  for  the  infortnation  of  Daddy  Dull! 
But  I  am  sorely  in  want  of  fashionable  plenishing, 
and  my  newest  gown  is  a  century  behind  the 
present  fashion,  so  he  must  remain  in  blissftil 
ignorance  I  Let  me  take  comfort  and  consolation 
from  the  last  verse  of  the  song,  which  seems  as 
if  it  had  been  composed  to  meet  the  pectdiar 
cireumttaneet  of  my  eate,  as  the  minister  would 
express  it  :** 

**  My  auld  antie  Katie  upon  me  takes  pity, 
111  do  my  endeavour  to  follow  her  plan; 
111  areas  him,  and  wradk  him,  until  I  heart-break  him. 
And  then  his  auld  brass  will  buy  me  a  new  pan  1" 

Had  a  stranger  entered  the  apartment  at  the 
moment  when  the  syren  concluded  her  canticle, 
he  would  have  predicated,  without  the  ghost  of  a 
dubitation,  that  her  whole  heart  and  soul  were  ' 
bound  up  in,  and  concentrated  upon,  the  elderly 
gentleman^  who  by  this  time  had  taken  his  station 
at  the  spinet  1  She  gazed  at  him  with  all  the  ab- 
sorbing yet  shrinking  devotion  of  a  ve8tal*s  first 
love,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  tenderness  of 
her  features,  as  ^e  gave  utterance  to  the  con- 
cluding words — 

"  Then  his  auld  braaa  will  buy  me  anew  pan  f* 

"  Will  it,  by  Jupiter  I**  roared  out  the  man  of  ^ 
parchment  and  red  tape— '^  two  are  required  for 
the  making  of  juoh  a  bargain,  and  may  I  never 
obtain  a  verdict  or  a  decree  in  absence  again,  if 
I  give  you  the  chance  of  speculating  with  my 
auld  brass,  as  you  are  pleased  to  express  It  I  None 
are  so  deaf  as  those  who  won*t  hear,  and  your 
pan  may  lack  a  bottom  till  doomsday,  or  the  first 
of  the  Grecian  eaUndOy  if  you  depend  upon  me 
furnishing  a  substitute  therefor  I** 

Miss  Janet  McGee  at  once  perceived  bow  the 
land  lay,  and  that  her  prospects  of  acquiring  the 
surname  of  Dirlton  were  about  a3  unsubstantial 
as  was  her  ability  to  liquidate  the  national  debt! 
She  did  not  faint,  most  probably  because  she 
chanced  to  be  vestmented  with  her  best  gown, 
but  emitting  a  shriek  of  commingled  rage  and 
chagrin,  rushed  from  the  room  as  if  it  harbored 
the  plague  1 

Isabella,  confounded  and  abashed  by  this  cat- 
astropbe,  was  about  following  in  the  wake  of  her 
sister,  when  Duncan  Dirlton  implored  her  to  favor 
him  with  an  audience.  He  represented  to  her 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and 
the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  enact  the 
part  which  he  had  done.  Most  emphatically  ho. 
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cniTdd  her  pardoa  for  haTiog  tiiirakted  deaftiMs 
(an  iufirmitj  which  neret  had  been  bis  lot), 
pleading  that  without  each  a  stratagem  it;,  would 
hare  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  disoovered 
the  Teal  state  of  her  afifections.  **  Oh,  dearest 
IsabeUal''  he  pleaded  i»concIasioo,  **  if  yon  will 
only  Qonsont  to  wed  9omtbody^  you  will  make 
him  the  happiest  of  men,  and  his  whole  life  will 
be  devoted  to  the  grateful  task  of  ministering  to 
your  comfort  and  gratification  1"* 

Hj  readers  must  be  singularly  obtuse,  if  they 
require  to  be  indoctrinated  touching  the  result  of 
this  decUration.  Ere  two  hours  had  elapsed, 
Mrs.  McGee  was  regarding  the  elated  wooer  with 
that  knowing  and  peculiariy  complacent  look,  be- 
stowed upon  an  approved  son  in4aw  eleoU  As 
for  the  ProTOst,  he  protested  that  be  was  ready 
and  willing  to  die  and  be  buried  with  all  couto- 
nlent  deapalch,  seeing  that  the  eup  of  his  mun* 
dftne  felicity  was  running  over  like  a  suroharged 
toddy  tumbler  I  Previous  to  his  sepuHure,  how* 
«Ter,  theeivto  magnate  insisted  upon  brewing  a 
gigantic  libation  of  cold  punch,  and  as  he  was  the 
leading  oopsumer  of  his  own  manufacture,  he  be- 
came neariy  qualified  for  funereal  honors!  If 
not  precisely  dead,  he  was,  before  midnight,  dead 
drunk  1 

The  nuptials  of  the  happy  pair  were  celebrated 
with  all  convenient  despatch,  and  my  friend  often 
assured  me  that  the  longer  he  lived,  the  greater 
cause  he  had  to  thank  his  stars  that  so  affection- 
ate and  gentle  a  wife  as  Isabella  M oQee  had  fiUlen 
to  his  lot  I 

Having  reached  Ramsay  Lodge,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  Mr.  Diriton  at  home,  and  as 
I  fully  anticipated,  was  invited  to  take  up  my 
abode  with  him  during  my  residence  in  the  North 
British  *metropotis.  In  thia  invitation  he  was  cor- 
dially seoonded  by  his  spouse,  who,  as  became  a 
wcll-condiioned  matron,  always  delighted  in 
showing  favor  to  the  acquaintances  of  her  liege 
lord. 

Being  fiatigued  with  travelling,  I,  after  partak- 
ing of  a  frugal  symposium  of  Prestonpans  oysters 
and  Edinburgh  ale,  gUdly  retired  to  rest.  When 
Ighting  mo  to  my  dormitory,  Mr.  Duncan  assured 
me  that  I  had  visited  him  at  a  most  propitious 
season.  **  There  is,"  sud  be,  **  a  recess  in  the 
Ck>urt  at  present,  and  so  I  shall  have  the  more 
leisure  to  show  you  the  lions  of  Auld  Reekie !" 
^%  ♦  •^i 

Experience  is  a  pocket^ompass  that  lew  think 
of  consulting  until  they  have  lost  their  way. 

Grey  hairs,  like  honest  friends,  are  plucked  out, 
and  cast  aside,  for  telling  unpleasant  truths. 

Revenge  is  ever  thQ  pleasure  of  a  paltry  spirit> 
a  weak  and  abject  mind. 


BJSFLEOTIONS  OK  THE  SEA. 


"  Te  gentiemen  of  Bngland, 

Who  live  at  home  at  ease^ 

Ah  I  little  do  yon  think  upon 

The  dangen  of  the  seas." 


The  sea,  the  ocean  waste,  the  trackless  way. 
In  holy  record  called,  the  ffteat^  gr^tU  deep^ 
Hath  fed  me  with  a  strong  desire  to  visit 
Lands,  where  birds  and  iMasta,  and  fruits  u4 

flowers 
Unseen  before,  might  feast  enquiring  eyea, 
Enlarge  my  view  of  €kKi*s  economy. 
This  first  instilled  in  me  a  reverence 
For  that  Great  Being,  whose  paths  are  on  the 
Great  waters,  and  whose  footsteps  are  not  known— 
Who  first  decreed  the  bounds  they  shall  not  psas; 
Who  breathes  but  o*er  the  ocean's  'wheln^ 

strife. 
And  gentle  ripples  fall  insensibly*  to  caluMy 
And  glassy  saooothiieas  wide  as  vision's  ken^ 
Is  seen  with  grsduating  swells,  on  whidi 
The  NautUus,  the  Gull,  and  Gannet  ride. 
The  stormy  Petrel,  with  its  breast  of  down^   * 
Wbo  tops  each  moimtain  wave,  who  revels  mesi 
In  elemental  war,  alone  if  speech  were^ven 
Could  tell  the  fate  of  thousands  who  have  sunk 
To  sleep  'twe^  sea- weeds,  where  the  corals  grow. 
The  agony  of  dread  deepur  that's  felt. 
By  noble  souls  that  sail  in  leaky  crafl, 
Or  when  by  gale  terrific  struck ;  when  spars 
And  bulwarks  in  the  yeast  of  water's  surge 
O'er  laboring  ships,  and  sometimes  rest 
A  moment  on  their  crazy  decks,  to  crash 
The  few  who  deemed  a  respite  had  been  givea^ 
Who  thought  they  saw  a  star  of  hope  from  heaven. 
With  garments  drenched — with  long  and  dripping 

hair— 
With  death  springs  nerved-— a  sailor  boy  forlorn 
Has   gained  some  slippery  shelve,  to  breaths 

awhile, 
Ere  stem  exhaustion's  felt,  .to  witness  there,  end 

then 
His  much  loved  vessel  peacemeal  break  away— 
His  shipmates  struggling  wildly  ere  they  sink, 
Through  blocks  and  stay-sails,  shrouds  and  tan- 
ning gear. 
To  hear  hoarse  whistling  for  their  requiem  sung— 
**  7%y  will  he  done  P*  oh,  God,  he  scarce  could 

say. 
No  time  for  far-letched  prayers,  with  lace  ip- 

tum'd. 
He  looked  the  words,  in  ehildkood  tavght^ 
**  Let  not  the  wUer  Jloode  o^erfiow  mtf, 
^  The  deepy  the  nughty  deep  me  moaUaw  upj^ 
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T  bi8  on«6  been  wne  to  suffer  aH  snofa  pang^- 
To  hear  the  gaU&nt  TeeseVB  bottom  grind 
On  sunken  rocks,  mid  such  a  storm,  that  all 
Description  tuls— when  minute  {pons  and  mast- 
head 
Lights  were  heard  and  seen  from  nearest  land. 
No  boat,  however  manned,  that  sea  oonld  braTO, 
—One,  there  was,  who  nightly  yigils  kept, 
Lored  nnreserredly — lired  near  the  shore-^ 
A  prajing  mother,  who  still  loved  me  more. 
Bxkreme  of  p^l  oasts  all  craren  fear 
In  battlers  midst,  as  in  the  storms  of  night; 
The  heart's  best  incense  are  the  briny  pearis 
That  fidl  from  manly  iaee,  wtien  first  made  known 
▲  diip*s  distress  in  stormy  seas^kke  feariol  odds 
That  mariDem  eontend  with— ^afresh  the 
Synqpathetie  food  is  seen  to  fall  from 
d^lu  of  weather*beaten  tars,  bow  well 
8(^  e'er  they  strive  to  man  themsdres  against  ik 

lUUBflV  TAJLtlLLlB. 

BytowB,  Pebroary  8, 18M. 


THE  WAR  IN  THE  BAST. 

1m  fl&e  December  number  of  this  magazino,  a 
brief  outline  was  given  of  the  causes  which 
were  likely  to  lead  to  what  sanguine  specula- 
tors and  the  Peace  Society  considered  an  im- 
possibilitj,  an  event  belonging  to  the  past, 
ID  European  war.  Such  a  calamity  was  con- 
odered  as  pertaining  to  a  phase  of  society 
which  we  had  outgrown  and  which  was  to  be 
ionfined  in  future  to  the  semi-barbarous  East» 
aa  an  able  article  in  the  Horih  British  Be- 
9im  has  it : — 

l£any  circumstances  combined  to  rock  us 
in  the  cradle  of  this  comfortable  beliefl  Habit 
had  become  a  second  nature :  we  had  got  so 
aeeustomed  io  the  arm-chair  of  prosperity  and 
peace  that  the  mind  absolutely  refused  to  c<»i* 
template  the  possibility  of  a  state  of  things 
which  should  ever  shake  us  out  of  it  An 
earthquake,  like  that  of  Lisbon,  laying  London 
and  Manchester  in  ruins,  would  scarcely  have 
seemed  to  us  more  unnatural  or  unlikely.  A 
generation  and  more  had  gone  by  since  any- 
thing like  a  serious  war  had  desolated  the  Con- 
tinent Nearly  every  one  engaged  in  the  last 
great  contest  had  passed  from  the  stage :  the 
few  who  remained  had  become  lobe  regarded 
rather  as  relics  and  monuments  of  a  former 
world,  than  as  agents  and  associates  in  this ; 
the  men  who  conduct  the  affairs  of  Europe 
and  govern  stateSi  and  frame  and  constitute 


the  fedings,  dispositions,  and  modes  of  tbougfai 
of  nations  now,  were  trauaed  and  educated 
under  the  shadow  of  a  great  oonvuhiofi  anda 
long  calamity,  and  received  their  early  b«^ 
while  the  impression  of  a  series  <^  8u£fering8 
and  sins,  neu\j  unparHleled  in  histtry,  WM 
yet  deep  and  vivid  hi  dieir  parentis  minds. 
Then,  they  have  seen  several  abortive  attempti 
on  the  part  of  the  ambitious  andf  the  bad  ta 
get  up  wars,  crushed  at  once  by  the  general 
combination  of  all  the  European  powers,  aa 
crimes  and  fblHes  too  monstrous  to  be  permitp 
ted  for  a  moment  They  have  seen  every  ona 
rush  instinctively,  with  a  zeal  strangely  cona- 
pocmded  of  humanity  and  selfish  alarm,  to 
tread  out  the  ffarst  sparks  of  flame  which 
threatened  to  grow  into  a  conflagration.  They 
have  seen  imfarogtio  after  imbroglio,  in  which 
war  seenked  absolutely  inevitable,  solved  by 
diplomacy  instead ;  revolntion  after  revdotioa 
pregnant  with  the  seeds  of  universal  confliat| 
terminated  either  entirely  without  fighthig') 
or  with  only  a  temporary  and  partial  campaign, 
danger  after  danger,  from  which  escape  soena- 
ed  impossible  without  a  mirade,  hanging  over 
us  fw  months,  and  yet  leading  to  no  cata» 
trophe  at  last ;— till  an  ahnost  uoiversal  feeling 
has  grown  up  that  wme  peaceful  way  will  ba 
found  out  of  every  quarrel,  some  peaceful  soiu- 
tion  of  every  dilemma.  However  dark  the 
sky,  however  menadng  the  attitude,  however 
complicated  the  difficulty,  we  have  felt  almost 
boundless  confidence  in  skill  and  good  fortune 
combined  leading  to  a  satisfactory  issue. 

Now,  however,  this  sense  of  security  has 
been  rudely  disturbed.  In  s^te  of  the  most 
zealous  and  protracted  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  greatest  powers  in  Europe  to  prevent  it, 
a  regular  war  has  broken  out  between  twa 
sovereigns,  whose  territorial  possessions  ara 
the  most  extensive  in  the  world;  and  even 
while  we  write,  the  decision  hangs  upon  ji 
thread,  whether  the  other  states  will  be  abla 
to  appease  the  quarrel,  or  will  themselves  be 
drawn  into  the  vortex, — whether  this  flame» 
like  so  many  others,  will  be  trampled  out  in 
time,  or  will  spread  into  a  conflagration,  ia 
which  dynasties  and  thrones  and  landmarks 
will  be  burned  up  like  the  dry  grass  of  the 
prairie.  So  great  a  catastrophe,  we  may  be 
well  assured,  has  not  come  upon  us  without 
mighty  guilt  in  some  quarters,  and  grievous 
neglect  or  compromise  of  duty  in  many  othecB* 
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Let  us  endeavor  to  apportion  the  responsi- 
bility, as  far  as  our  information — ^necessarily 
imperi'ect, — and  our  judgment— necQ3saril7 
Mible— will  afford  us  light 

Russia  is  of  course  the  great  criminal,  the 
prime  mover  in  this  iniquitous  afi&ir.  Not- 
withstanding the  special  pleading  and  partial 
Tepresentations  of  the  author  of  "  Russia  in 
the  Right,"  among  those  who  have  watched 
her  proceedings  from  the  commencem^t  of 
the  year,  there  can  be  scarcely  two  opmions 
as  to  the  indecency  and  immorality  of  her 
conduct,  even  if  we  regard  only  the  trans- 
actions in  this  immediate  quarrel.  But  w^ 
entirely  refuse  thus  to  confine  our  observa- 
tion. The  text  cannot  be  fairly  understood 
without  the  context  We  must  read  her 
actions  by  the  light  which  past  history  throws 
over  them.  We  must  interpret  her  conduct 
in  1868  by  her  conduct  during  the  last  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  This  last  aggression 
npon  Turkey  is  only  the  most  recent  step  in 
ft  long  march — the  closing  act  in  a  long  dntma 
of  conquest  and  encroachment  When  Peter 
the  Great  ascended  the  throne  in  1689,  he 
found  himself  the  ruler  of  a  vast  territory  and 
ft  scattered  population— «  territory  cut  off 
from  Western  Europe  and  hemmed  in  by 
nations  far  more  powerful  and  civilised  than 
his  own— a  population  sparse,  heterogeneous, 
and  neariy  barbarous.  His  only  outlets  were 
to  the  frozen  ocean  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  His 
only  ports  were  Archangel  and  Astrakan. 
Sweden  cut  him  off  from  the  Baltic  Turicey 
cut  him  off  from  the  Black  Sea.  Poland  cut 
him  off  from  all  contact  with  European  civiliai- 
tion.  His  whole  soul  was  possessed  with  an 
insatiable,  but  not  an  unnatural  nor  an  ignoble 
ambition.  He  proposed  to  himself  to  make 
Russia  a  great  empire  instead  of  a  pathless 
and  immeasurable  desert.  He  aspired  to  rise 
fijpm  the  position  of  the  ruler  of  an  Asiatic 
horde  to  that  of  a  European  potentate.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
obtain  access  to  the  Baltic,  the  Euxine,  and 
the  Mediterranean.  For  this  purpose  he 
planned  and  developed  that  policy  of  territorial 
aggrandisement  which  his  successors  have 
ever  since  so  pertinaciously  and  unswervingly 
pursued— sometimes  by  open  war,  but  oflener 
by  diplomacy  and  intrigue.  ConsUntly  baffled, 
frequently  defeated,  but  never  disheartened 
or  turned  aside,  Russia  has  ever  since  that 


period  pressed  forward  towards  her  end,  wiU& 
a  steadiness  of  decision  and  a  continuity  of 
success  which  have  impressed  beholders  with 
the  idea  of  an  inevitable  and  appointed  destiny. 
By  the  treaty  of  Neustadt  in  1721,  she  ob- 
tained access  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  an 
outlet  for  St  Petersburg.  How  she  absorbed 
Poland  at  four  successful  mouthfuls — in  1772^ 
1798, 1795,  and  1815— we  all  know.  In  180«, 
she  took  Finland  from  Swden  to  obtain  the 
command  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  and  at  the 
genontl  settlement  in  1815,  risked  the  peaee 
of  Europe  ra  her  than  surrender  it,  and  caused 
the  acandalMiB  arrangement  by  which  Norway 
was  torn  from  Denmaric  and  given  to  Sweden 
as  an  equivalent  By  the  war  which  tenni- 
nated  in  the  treaty  of  Kinardji,  in  1775,  die 
gained  a  footing  on  the  coast  of  the  Blade  Sea; 
in  1788  she  annexed  the  Crimea  and  the  Sea 
of  Azof;  in  1792,  By  the  treaty  of  Jassy,  she 
obtained  from  Turkey  another  dice  of  territory^ 
with  Odessa  as  a  port;  the  treaty  of  Bucbareit 
in  1812,  left  her  in  possession  of  Bessarabia ; 
and  that  of  Adrianople  in  1829,  gave  her  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  additional  tern, 
tory,  and  important  fortresses  on  the  Asiatic 
shore  of  the  BUck  Sea.  But  this  was  not 
alL  She  held  possession  for  some  time  d 
the  Moldo-Wallachian  provlhces,  established 
her  own  system  of  rule  therein,  and  when  the 
objections  of  Europe  and  her  own  prudence 
induced  her  to  evacuate  them,  she  stipulated 
that  the  institutions  and  form  of  government 
she  had  set  on  fo^t  should  not  be  disturbed ; 
that  Turkish  troops  should  not  be  allowed  to 
occupy  them ;  and  that  she  should  have  the 
right  (which  she  at  once  exercised)  of  estab- 
lishing a  quarantine  on  the  Danube,  thai 
virtually  detaching  them  from  Turkey,  to 
whom  they  now  owe  only  a  sort  of  feudal 
homage. 

One  step  only  remained.  Russia  had  ob. 
tained  nearly  all  she  wanted  from  Turkey, 
except  that  open  seizure  of  Constantinople, 
which  she  well  knew  the  other  powers 
would  never  permit.  She  had  done  all  she 
could  as  an  enemy:  she  must  do  the  rest-  as 
a  friend.  Conquest  had  done  its  work;  it 
must  now  be  exchanged  for  the  more  insidious 
and  more  fatal  weapon  of  protection.  The 
unfortunate  quarrel  of  the  Sultan  with  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  gave  Russia  the  opportunity 
she  so  ardently  desired.   She  saved  the  Porte> 
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(though  greatly  weakened  by  the  virtual 
severance  of  Egypt  and  Syria,)  and  the  treaty 
of  Unkiar  Skelessee  was  her  reward.  By 
this  treaty  Turkey  was  bound  to  assist  Russia 
in  all  wars,  (».  e.  to  allow  Russia  to  drag 
her  into  all  her  disputes  and  compel  her 
to  quarrel  wkh  all  her  own  friends,)  and 
Russia  engaged  to  protect  Turkey  against  all 
enemies.  France  and  England,  however,  be- 
came alarmed,  iCnd  insisted  on  some  modifica. 
tion  of  this  arrangement  and  the  Protectorate 
of  Russia  was  not  yet  as  perfect  as  she  desired ; 
and  the  recent  demand  which  tms  brought  on 
the  present  crisis  was  designed  to  complete 
the  subjugation. 

The  last  proceeding  of  Rusaa  wa?  both  in 
matter  and  in  manner  one  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable she  had  ever  been  guilty  of  Stripped 
of  all  diplomatic  drapery,  it  amounted  to  a 
virtual  demnand  for  a  protectorate  over  all 
the  subjects  of  the  Porte  belonging  touthe 
Greek  Church,  (probably  ten  millions  in  num- 
ber) an  arrangement  which  would  empower 
them  to  bring  all  their  grievances,  real  or 
supposed,  to  the  feet  of  the  Czar,  instead  of  to 
those  of  their  lawful  sovereign  for  redress, 
which  would  authorize  Russia  to  interfere  on 
their  behalf  on  every  occasion,  and  under  every 
pretext  It  was  as  if  Austria  or  France  had 
claimed  the  light  of  interposition  and  remon- 
strance, of  protection  and  guarantee,  on  behalf 
of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  With  the  known 
character  and  designs  of  Russia,  it  would  have 
amounted  nearly,  it  not  quite,  to  a  transfer  of 
•llegianco  on  the  part  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  European  subjects  of  the  Porte,  from 
the  Sultan  to  Nicholas;  and  as  was  univer- 
sally felt,  to  concede  such  a  demand  would 
have  been  a  complete  surrender  of  sove- 
reignty and  independence.  It  was  about 
the  most  audacious  step  Russia  had  yet 
taken.  But  Turkey  seemed  to  be  in  a 
humour  for  concession.  France  had  cajoled 
her  out  of  a  grant  of  certain  privileges  to 
the  Catholics  of  Syria;  Austria  had  bullied 
her  into  submitting  to  the  Montenegrian  rob- 
bers ;  Russia  herself  had  insisted  on  her  with- 
drawing on  behalf  of  the  Greek  Christians 
the  concession  with  regard  to  the  Holy 
Places  which  she  has  just  made  to  the  Latin 
Christians ;  England  and  Prussia,  a  while  be- 
fore, had  insisted  on  her  permitting  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Protestant  Church  at  Jerusa- 


lem. Then,  Austria  lay  at  her  feet,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  past  services  in  crushing  the 
Hungarians,  and  the  probability  that  in  case 
of  war,  those  services  might  be  needed  again ; 
so  that  the  Czar  might  well  believe  that  Aus- 
tria would  offer  no  impediment  to  his  designs. 
He  well  knew,  too,  that  England  and  France,^ 
to  interfere  efifectually,  must  interfere  in  uni- 
son ;  and  both  his  own  diplomatists  and  our 
newspapers  had  told  him  that  such  unison 
was  now  impossible.  He  knew  that  our  min- 
isters all  dreaded  and  deprecated  war ;  he  be- 
lieved that  our  people  would  endure  any 
amount  of  insult  and  ill-usage  rather  than  en« 
danger  that  tranquillity  which  was  so  essen- 
tial tMommercial undertakings;  he  imagined 
that  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  allies  would  be  able 
to  raise  such  an  outcry  about  the  utter  worth* 
lessness  of  anything  save  peace  and  pence,  as 
to  paralyze  all  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of 
the  government  in  all  matters  of  foreign  policy; 
he  was  persuaded  that  jealousy  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon haa  tif  d  our  hands,  and  that  indolence 
and  wealth  had  sub&ued  our  spirit  He  laid 
our  vigilance  to  sleep  by  assuring  us  that  he 
only  desired  (what  the  Sultan  at  once  grant- 
ed,) the  restoration  of  the  former  privileges 
of  the  Greek  Church;  and  then,  tohile  tks 
British  Ambassador  toas  absent  from  Constant 
tinople^  he  sent  Prince  Menzikhoff,  an  officer 
of  high  rank,and  great  pomp,  and  with  a  large 
military  staff,  to  present  his  unwarrantable 
demand,  and  to  require  an  answer  in  eight 
days  on  the  pain  of "  the  most  pain- 
ful consequences.**  He  trusted  the  sudden-  . 
ness  of  the  demand,  the  unpreparedness  of 
Turkey,  the  display  of  insolence  and  power, 
the  habit  of  yielding  to  his  formidable  name, 
and  the  absence  of  the  Sultan's  best  adviser, 
for  obtaining  an  affirmative  reply.  But  he 
was  mistaken.  He  had  gone  too  hr.  The 
spirit  of  the  Porte  was  aroused ;  he  occupi^ 
the  Principalities,  but  even  this  step  failed  to 
intimidate  or  overawe ;  the  jealousy  of  other 
powers  was  alarmed ;  the  concession  was  re- 
fused ;  England  and  franco  came  to  the  res- 
cue ;  time  was  gained ;  Turkey  armed ;  apd 
the  bully,  much  to  his  surprise,  was  compell- 
ed to  fight  He  was  not  prepared  for  this; 
he  hoped  to  gain  his  ends  by  the  display^  not 
by  the  use  of  force ;  and  the  result  has  been, 
that  the  fortunes  of  the  first  campaign  have 
gone -against  him. 
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Observe :  we  do  not  mean  to  alledge  that  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  is  a  monster  of  iniquity  be- 
cause he  has  done  all  this.  He  has  acted  af- 
ter his  nature,  and  according  to  the  tradition- 
al policy  of  his  dynasty.  He  is  acting  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  country,  and  may  Tery 
possibly  believe  he  is  acting  right  We  are 
not  entitled  to  expect  of  him  that  he  shall  be 
■0  far  beyond  his  nation  or  his  age,  as  to  con- 
aider  the  laws  of  eternal  morality  rather  than 
the  dictates  of  Russian  interests — to  prefer  jus- 
tice to  patriotism.  We  merely  affirm  that  his 
objects  are  Qlear,— that  he  is  ambitioua,daring, 
and  unscrupulous,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
both  for  the  interests  of  England  and  of  £u- 
it^e,  that  his  ambition  should  be  cj^ked. 
Equity  and  policy  both  require  that  the  mt^- 
iHy  and  indt'pendence  of  Turkey  shall  be 
maintained ;  and  these  can  only  be  maintained 
by  the  permanent  discomfiture  of  Russian  de- 
signs. It  is  essential  to  Russia  that  she  should 
possess  Constantinople—if  she  is  to  be  the 
mighty  and  prosperous  power  which  it  is  the 
**  fixed  idea'*  of  her  rulers  to  make  her.  It  is 
essential  to  England,  to  European  peace,  to 
the  interests  of  general  fi^edom,  that  Russia 
should  not  have  Ckmstantinople ;  and  she 
must,  therefore,  be  kept  out  of  it  at  any  cost 
Vast  in  her  ambition,  and  unscrupulous  in  her 
means,  she  certainly  is — and  we  are  called 
upon  to  resist  her  to  death.  For  the  strong 
(o  use  their  strength  to  trample  on  the  weak, 
is  in  the  highest  degree  iniquitious ;  and  this 
Russia  has  unquestionably  done,  whatever  be 
the  plausible  disguises  by  which  she  may 
have  veiled  to  herself  the  naked  nature  of  the 
46ed.  But  still  we  may  treat  her  and  regard  her 
as  a  dangerous  enemy,  rather  than  a  desperate 
and  unnatural  criminal  When  we  see  how 
even  good  men  deceive  themselves  as  to  the 
right  and  just,  where  their  own  objects  and 
wishes  ai  e  concerned,  we  can  well  suppose 
that  any  sovereign  who  sits  upcn  the  throne 
of  Muscovy,  may  regard  it  as  his  duty  to  ab- 
sorb Turkey  if  he  can. 

The  position  of  Austria  in  the  common 
guilt  which  has  brought  the  calamity  of  war 
npon  us,  i^  second  only  to  that  of  Russia,  and 
originated  sonro  years  ago.  If  she  had  remam- 
ed  the  powerful  and  ijidependant  empire  she 
once  was,  Russia  could  scarcely  have  ventur- 
ed on  this  aggression,  nor  would  Austria  for 
a  moment  have  permitted  it    The  two  Em- 


pires are  in  too  close  contact  on  their  eastern 
frontier  not  to  be  mutually  jealous  and  vigi- 
lant over  any  movement  which  can  bring  ag- 
grandisement to  either.    The   Principalitiea 
which  the  Czar  has  seized  are  overlapped  bj 
the  Transylvanian  provinces  of  Austria,   and 
are  bounded  by,  and  conunand  the  naTig»> 
don  of  her  magnificent  river, — almost  her 
only  outlet     Their    permanent   possesion 
would  be  almost  as  great  a  menance  to  Aus- 
tria as  a  wrong  to  Turkey.      But 'Austria^  by 
her  proceedings  in  1849,  had  deprived  her- 
self of  the  power  of  resistance,   and  ahnost  of 
protest     Not  content  with  being  the  consti- 
tutional sovereign  of  a  free,  £uthful,  and  war- 
like nation,  the  Emperor  resolved  to  be  its 
Despot  and  Oppressor ;  he  broke  his  oathi^ 
he  violated  his  engagements^  he  trod  down 
the  liberties  of  Hungary ;  and,  meeting  with 
the  resolute  opposition  which  might  have  been 
anticipated,  he  was  beaten,  baffled,  and  dis- 
graced.   In  order  to  consummate  his  perfi- 
dious and  cruel  crime,  it  was  necessary  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  his  powerful  neighbour;  be 
croudied  to  Nicholas  that  he  might  trample 
on  Kossuth,  and,  that  he  might  enslave  his 
subjects,  became  himself  a  slave  to  his  ally. 
He  has  paid  dearly  for  the  perilous  and  insidi- 
ous assistance ;  he  is  now  shackled  to  Russia 
by  a  double  tie  of  vassal  and  accomplice ;  ho 
cannot  protest  against  transgressions  which 
are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  his  own 
atrocities  \  he  cannot  thwart  a  will  to  which 
he  is  indebted  for  lus  empire ;  and  the  army, 
which  might  and  would  have  been  emplojed 
in  protecting  Turkey,  finds  ample  occupation 
in  watching  and  repressing  Hungarian  discon- 
tent   It  is  *  possible    that   at  last    Austria 
may  have  resolved  to  join  the  Western  Pow- 
ers, as  a  course  involving  less  peril  than  aaj' 
other ;  but  Nicholas  could  not  anticipate  such 
a  line  of  conduct — nor  do  we  believe  in  it ; 
he  counted  and  he  had  a  right  to  county   on 
the  connivance  if  not  the  aid  of  the  poten- 
tate whom  he  had  rescued  from  humiliation 
and  ruin ;  and  without  this  calculation  it  is 
scarcely  credible  that  he  would  have  thought 
the  opportunity  was  ripe  for  the  audacious 
demands  which  Prince  Menzikhoff  was  in- 
structed to  prefer. 

The  share  of  France  is  confined  to  the 
ch'cumstances  that  it  was  she  who  gave  the 
pretext  for  the  commencement  of  the  entire 
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imbroglio  hj  endeaTOuring  to  steal  a  march 
on  Russia,  and  procuring  from  the  Porte  a 
firman  declaring  her  Protector  of  the  Holy 
Places.  This  step  she  subsequently  with- 
drew, but  unhappily  Russia  had  already 
taken  advantage  of  it  to  charge  the  Sultan 
with  a  breach  of  faith,  and  to  demand  fresh 
concessions  and  guarantees.  It  was  a  piece 
of  petty  and  mischieyous  ambition  on  the  part 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  which  has  led  to  much 
eyil  and  embarrassment  Since  that,  how* 
ever,  his  conduct  has  been  irreproacbaUe. 
The  moment  the  independence  of  Turkey  was 
leriously  threatened,  he  joined  England  in 
protesting.  He  was  not  sorry  to  have  an  op* 
portunity  for  resenting  the  delay  and  want  of 
eordiafity  on  the  part  <^  the  Csir  in  acknow- 
ledging his  imperial  title.  With  his  usual 
sagadty,  he  saw  in  tbe  "  position  "  the  precise 
occasion  which  he  wanted  for  gaining  a  real 
entrance  into  the  magic  oirde  of  European 
soyereignty,  ahd  for  eamkig  in  the  eyes  of  the 
worid  a  character  for  dignity,  good  fkith,  pa- 
cific intentions,  and  generous  and  fiur-seeing 
poHcy;  and  he  has  improTed  it  with  admh*< 
able  skill  He  at  once  assured  our  government 
of  his  determination  to  act  with  them  through- 
out the  whole  aifiur  ?rith  cordiality  and  honor, 
and  indeed  to  be  guided  almost  entn*ely  by 
their  adyice ;  with  eyery  temptstion  to  preci- 
pitate a  war  which  would  haye  been  yeiy 
popular  m  fiance  (for  France  has  neyer  for- 
go^eB  the  disaster  of  1812,  nor  the  occupation 
of  1814  and  1816X  and  woiidd  haye  brought 
gtory  and  therefore  stability  to  his  throne,  he 
hat  patiently  exhausted  aU  the  resources  of 
negodatkm  be^)re  preparing  for  ulterior  mea- 
sures ;  he  has  manifested  the  greatest  pmd- 
ence,  firmness,  and  fori>earaBce ;  and  though 
we  do  not  suppose  that  in  his  heart  he  cares 
one  fig  for  Turkey,  or  regards  the  affiur  in  any 
other  yiew  than  aii  it  may  be  made  subseryi- 
eat  to  i^  own  moral  ^  lehaUy tation,"  yet  if 
his  mothres  had  been  tiie  Ughest  and  most  un- 
selftBh  in  the  world,  it  Is  difficult  to  see  how 
Ihs  proceedings  could  haye  been  woiihier  or 
more  mblacmeable. 

Aig^and,  we  grieye  to  say,  has  been  fi» 
mere  gvBty  In  this  matter.  Her  share  dates 
Hke  that  of  Austria  firon  some  time  back,  and 
ailn  aU  free  countrieamust  bediyided  between 
tbegoyomment  and  the  people.  Her  first 
graai  mistd&e— 80  greai  «i  tol»  be  nearly  a 


crime,  certainly  a  deplorable  dereliction  of 
duty-^was  in  permitting  Russian  interference 
to  crush  Hungary  in  1849.  If  she  bad  then — 
— said  firmly  and  resolutely  to  the-  Caar : — 
"Leaye  Austria  to  fight  her  own  battlefz,  and 
perpetrate  her  own  sin ;  your  sympathies  are 
with  her— ours  are  with  her  yicUm ;  both  are 
natural ;  let  us  both  suppress  them ;  but  if  you 
interpose  on  the  one  side,  we  will  giye  all  the 
aid  we  safely  and  conyeniently  can  to  the  other; 
we  will  not  see  a  braye  and  independent 
nation,  with  a  guaranteed  and  long-descend- 
ed constitution  like  our  own,  trampled  down 
by  the  coalition  of  two  deq>otic  erapu^s  in 
spite  of  treaties  and  in  defiance  of  decency 
and  right" 

If  England  had  hdd  this  language, 
who  can  doubt  that  Russia  must  haye 
held  her  hand,  and  that  Hungary  would  hay« 
now  been  independent,  or  again  united  to 
Austria  under  material  guarantees  which 
would  haye  placed  her  liberties  beyond  future 
danger?  In  either  case  Turkey  would  haye 
been  safe,  and  England  would  now  haye  been 
spared  the  imminent  prospect  of  a  war.  hk 
the  former  case  Hungary— -naturally  sympa*  . 
thetic  with  Turkey — would  haye  constituted 
a  powerfial  and  warl&e  ally,  whose  forces,  in 
addition  to  ^ose  of  the  Porte,  the  Ozar  would 
haye  hesitated  to  encounter.  In  the  Uttei^  ^ 
Austria  would  haye  been  powerfhl  enough 
and  ftw  enough  peremptorily  to  haye  for* 
hidden  die  meditated  wrong.  Our  second 
error— though  here  we  speak  with  more  difi*  ' 
denoe,  as  not  yet  being  possessed  of  aU  the 
focts  necessary  for  forming  a  decided  judg- 
ment—seems to  haye  consisted  in  not  a»> 
suming  firom  die  first  opening  of  this  dispute 
a  higher  tone,  amore indignant  Umguage,  and 
a  prompter  action.  .  We  do  not  appear  te 
haye  succeeded  in  at  once  hnpressing  Russhi 
with  the  conyiction  that,  come  what  mighty 
we  would  not  permit  her  encroadunents  to 
proeeed.  We  remonstrated,  we  negotiated^ 
we  moved  our  fleet— but  we  haye  been  ia 
the  habit  of  domg  all  these  thui^s,  and  dfing 
nvMng  foore;  and  the  Gaar  eyidently  sop* 
peaed  that  att  he  needed  was  to  be  bold  and 
insolent  enou^  and  that  we  ahould  Chen 
connsel  our  aliy  to  yiekl  or  at  least  to  com> 
promise  the  quarrel  on  nnfayonU)le  terms. 
Our  proceedings  at  Vienna  gaye  too  mdch 
coontenaace  to  thia  snrmiae.    Oar  represen-    t 
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tives  there,  hj  some  most  unaccountable 
incapacity  or  orcrsight,  did  certainly  recom- 
mend Turkey  to  consent  to  terms  which  would 
have  been  to  her  as  fatal  and  dishonoring  as 
Russia  could  have  desired.  Our  uncertain 
action  and  limid  and  hesitating  language  evi- 
dently satisfied  Russia  that  she  had  nothing 
ultimately  to  fear  firom  us,  and  thus  unin- 
tentionally drew  her  on  to  a  position  from 
which  retreat  seems  nearly  impossible.  Had 
we  plainly  and  boldly  assured  her  in  the  first 
instance  that  we  would  advi^  Turkey  to  no 
substantial  concession,  and  that  we  would,  if 
needful,  support  her  by  men  and  money  in  an 
armed  resistance,  no  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  mingled  daring  and  pliability  of 
Russian  policy  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
she  would  have  retracted  and  retired.  She 
may  have  believed  we  were  in  earnest ;  but 
she  did  not  believe  that  we  were  ready  to 
enforce  our  remonstrances  by  ulterior  mea- 
sures. She  believed,  and  she  had  but  too 
much  reason  to  believe,  that  war  was  an 
eventuality  which  we  were  not  prepared  to 
encounter — that  we  in  conunon  with  the  rest 
of  the  Powers  of  Europe,  preferred  peace  to 
justice  and  to  character. 

Without  following  up  these  speculations,  as 
we  might  do  had  we  i^ace,  we  have  said 
enough  to  show  us  that  a  war  once  fairly  en* 
tered  upon,  it  must  inevitably  become  not 
a  mere  war  of  crowns  but  of  nations  and 
opinions,  and  possibly  even  a  war  of  natix>ns 
against  crowns — and  would  open  questions 
involving  the  entire  resettlement  of  Europe. 
Before  it  was  ended,  alliances  aud  combina^ 
tions  might  hare  changed  more  than  once; 
friends  may  have  become  divided,  and  foes 
l^are  become  Joined :  dynasties  and  forms  of 
government  nught  have  been  oyerthrown  arid 
replaced  by  their  antagonists  and  opposites ; 
old  wounds  might  have  been  re-opened,  old 
chimeras  re-aroused,  old  fidlures  re-attempted 
and  the  wild  confusion  of  fifty  years  since 
ODoe  more  sweep  away  the  landmarks  of 
Europe.  It  is  natural  eiipugh  that  all  men 
who  haye  not  nenres  of  inm,  and  who  remem- 
ber that  fearful  time,  ahoold  shrink  fh)m 
opening  the  floodgates  of  such  an  incalculable 
deluge;  it  is  natural  especially  that  those 
should  shrink  from  it  who  have  no  earnest 
wishes,  no  enthusiastic  hopes,  no  dear  or 
well-deflned  line  of  policy  chalked  out  in  their 


own  minds, — who  do  not  know  what  port  to 
^toer  for,  what  issue  to  desire,  which  of  two 
perils  they  are  most  anxious  to  avoid ;  it  is 
most  natural  of  all  that  those  should  shrink 
from  it  whom  age  has  taught  to  dread  evil 
rather  than  to  be  sanguine  after  good,  to  dis- 
trust all  brilliant  promises  and  magnificent 
visions  of  a  regenerated  era,  and  to  sicken  at 
the  prospect  of  the  dreary  desert  of  chaos  and 
bloodshed  which  lies  between  the  dreamers 
and  their  gaol.  We  believe  it  is  to  this  feel- 
ing, more  than  any  other — to  a  sense  of  te»- 
preparedneu  on  the  part  of  all  our  statesmcD 
to  face  and  giM[>ple  with  the  Tast  problem 
which  shakes  its  warning  finger  and  lifts  its 
menacing  voice  in  the  distance — that  we  must 
ascribe  the  irresolution  manifested  by  both 
England  and  France  to  take  any  hostile  or 
decided  step  which  may  preclude  an  accom- 
modation, and  the  obvious  determination  of 
all  Powers  except  the  combatants  themsdres 
to  hush  up  the  quarrel  by  any  means  and  at 
any  price.  It  is  this  which  has  made  oUr 
government  at  once  interfere  to  aUay  irritatkn 
and  mediate  a  compromise  ;  it  is  this  which 
led  our  representatives  to  propose  terms  to 
Turkey  which  would  have  been  weakness  in 
her  to  accept,  and  which  it  was  disreputable 
in  them  to  suggest ;  it  is  this  which  has  made 
Austria  alike  ready  to  join  the  Western 
Powers  in  warning  and  thwarting  the  Cxar ; 
it  is  this  which  has  made  England  and  France 
slow  and  forbearing  to  the  verge  of  sUlinesB 
and  weakness ;  it  is  the  knowledge  of  this 
feeling,  its  prevalence  and  pow^r  which  has 
emboldened  Nichc^as  to  press  on  to  his 
designs  with  such  arrogant  and  hau^^y 
violence. 

We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  men,  on 
whose  head  the  responsibility  of  action  must 
rest,  should  eztaust  every  contrivance  of 
diplomacy  and  every  effort  of  patience  before 
venturing  to  begin  a  war  the  nature  of  which 
will  be  so  serious  and  the  issues  so  distant  and 
uncertain.  Nor  perhaps  ou|^t  we  to  Usbm 
them  too  severely  i^  with  soch  a  pnM^ect 
before  them,  they  push  forbearance  beyond 
the  limits  of  either  dignity  or  prudence.  We 
would  only  ^xtreat  them  to  remember,  that 
though  it  may  be  worth  any  effint  aii4  say 
sacrifice  to  awnd  such  a  war  as  lies  bciwe 
them,  merely  \opc9tfcne  ft  may  be  worth  no 
effort  and  no  safvifiee  at  aO.    If  itmiul< 
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ja  is  best  that  it  should  come  at  a  time  when, 
•8  DOW,  oar  case  is  clear,  our  cause  is  just,  our 
allies  are  strong,  and  our  means  ample  and 
ready.    A  year  or  two  hence  migh*:  find  us  in 
a  &r  less  fiivorable  position  for  encountering 
wliateTcr  eventualities  the  future  may  have  in 
store  for  us.    Turkey  might  be  exhausted  by 
a  long  and  fruitless  attitude  of  armed  inaction ; 
poffiible  controversies  might  have  arisen  with 
America;  a  coolness  might  have  intervened 
between  us  and  France;    Russian  intrigue 
might  have   sown    dissension    and  distrust 
among  her  alUed  antagonists;  and  we  might 
have  a  Caffire,  an  Affghan,  or  a  Burmese  war 
upon  our  hands.    But  be  this  as  it  may,  one 
thing  is  quite  clear  to  us,  and  we  shall  think 
our  rulers  very  weak  and  very  culpable  if 
they  ne^ect  it— the  "  Eastern  question*'  must 
be  settled  now  on  terms  which  will  afford  at 
least  a  reasonable  guarantee  against  its  recur- 
rence.   It  will  not  do  to  have  it  constantly 
hanging  over  us,  ready  to  burst  at  any  mo- 
ment when  our  cofiGars  are  empty  and  our 
hands  are  full.    Russia,  we  may  be  quite  cer^ 
tain,  will  never  abandon  her  aesigns,  or  cease 
from  her  intrigues  for  the  overthrow  of  Tur- 
key and  the  possession  of  Constantinople,  till 
arrangements  have  been  made  which  show 
her  the  utter  and  permanent  hopelessness  of 
of  su'sh  designs    Nor  will  it  do  for  us  to  be 
constantly  called  in  to  prevent  and  repel  her 
aggressions,  whether  diplomatic  and  stealthy, 
or  armed  and  violent.    Nor  will  it  do  for  the 
successful  discomfiture  of  her  aggressions  to 
depend  upon  the  chance  of  friendly  relations 
and  a  good  understanding  between  France 
and  England.    Turkey ^r  its  substitute  and 
successor,  whatever  power  may  hold  Con- 
stantinople, Roumelia,  and  Asia  Minor,  the 
Ottoman  empire,  in  short — ^must  be  made 
self-supporting,  and  must  be  made  so  now  and 
for  good.    If  tho  result  of  the  present  contest 
shall  show  that  the  Porte  can  hold  her  own, 
that  Turkey  is  stronger  and  Russia  weaker 
than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  that  her 
reforms  and  developed  resources  will  render 
her  in  future  nngle-handed  a  match  for  her 
oelos^d  foe ;  or  i^,  through  the  active  aid  of 
her  allies,  peace  should  be  concluded  on  the 
fiiir  and  fitvorable  terms  already  enumerateii 
^then  our  work  will  have  been  done,  and  we 
may  dismiss  all  further  anadety  from  our 
Binds.    Birt  the  first  is  more  than  we  can 


hope  for ;  with  all  our  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  weakness  and  discord  in  the  Musco- 
vite empire,  and  with  all  our  favorable  opinion 
as  to  the  improvement  and  unextinguished 
energies  of  the  Ottoman  Power,  we  cannot 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  latter,  as  at  present 
constituted,  will  not  always  be  greatly  ovtf- 
matched.  How,  then,  are  the  two  great  rivals 
to  be  equalized,  or  so  &r  equalized  that  the 
greater  can  never  hope  either  to  conquer  or 
absorb  the  other  ?    Two  plans  have  been  pro- 
posed :  the  first  needs  only  to  be  stated  in 
order  to  be  condemned;  the  second  needs 
only  a  few  facts  and  a  few  moments*  reflection 
in  order  to  be  dismissed  as  hopeless  and  ab- 
surd.   The  partition  of  Turkey  among  the 
European  powers  would  be  a  crirre,  which, 
even  if  we  were  ripe  for  it,  would  bring  its 
own  punishment  along  with  it  in  a  progeny 
of  interminable  disputes  and  wars.*   The  dis- 
missal of  the  Mussulman  race  into  the  heart 
of  Asia,  and  the  establishment  of  a  **  Greek 
empire,"  with  Byzantium  for  its  capital  as  of 
old,  is  the  dream  of  a  few  ignorant  enthusiasts. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Mussulmans  would  not 
be  so  easily  or  speedily  •*  dismissed."    In 
Europe  there  are  (to  take  Dr.  Miche1sen*s  and 
Mr.  Urquhart's  statistics)  8,800,000  Mahomet- 
ans, of  whom  1,100,000  are  pure  Osmanlis — 
brave  warlike,  and  fanatical,  who  might  be 
conquered,  but  would  never  yield,  in  a  war 
for  empire  or  existence,  and  who  would  be 
supported  to  the  last  by  their  brethren  in 
Asia,  who  are  at  least  eleven  or  twelve  mil- 
lions more.    But  suppose  all  those  beaten  or 
exterminated — what  are  the  elements  for  the 
composition  of  a  '*  Greek  empire"  in  the  place 
of  European  Turkey  ?    We  have  a  number  of 
races — incongruous,  hostile,  and  unamalga- 
mated ;  various  in  origin,  in  blood,  in  character, 
and  in  religion — utterly  unfusible,  and  of 
whom  the  Greeks  do  not  form  above  one  mil- 
lion out  of  fifteen.    The  rest  are  made  up  of  • 
such  heterogeneous  elements  as  the  following* 
— ^Wallachians  and  Moldavians,  of  mixed  Da- 
cian,  Roman,  and  Sclavonic  race,  and  in  reli* 
g'Km  of  the  Greek  church — wild  shepherds^ 
carriers,  and  tillers  of  the  schI  ;  Bulgarians,  a 
mixture  of  Sclavonic  and  Tartar  blood,  peace- 
able agriculturists,  of  whom  about  one-fourth 
are  Mii^ometans,  and  the  rest  Oriental  Chris- 
tians ;  Bosnians,  savage  and  warlike,  of  Sola- 
Yonic  origin,  half  Mahometan,  a  quarter  be^ 
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loDging  to  the  Latin,  and  a  quarter  to  the 
Qreek  Church;  Albanians,  semi-barbariaoB, 
of  mingled  Slare,  lUyrian,  and  Greek  blood, 
mainly  Mahometans,  some  Roman  Catholics, 
and  some  Oriental  Christians ;  besides  Arme- 
nians and  Jews  in  considerable  numbers. 
Here  are  at  least  five  races  and  three  religions 
— ^pure  SclaYonians,  mixed  Sclavonians ;  pure 
Greeks,  mixed  Greeks ;  SdaTonians  who  are 
Oatholics,  Sclaronians  who  are  Greek  Chris- 
tians, Sclavonians  who  are  fiMuUical  Mahomet- 
nuL  How  can  a  homogeneous  and  centralized 
empire  be  formed  out  of  such  repellent  ele- 
ments ?  and  how  can  a  Greek  empire  be  con* 
Btituted  out  of  a  wilderness  of  races  and 
creeds,  of  whom  only  about  one-fllteeBth  have 
any  title  to  be  called  Greeks  at  all— and  this 
fifteenth,  though  the  shrewdest,  by  no  means 
the  most  energetic,  and  assuredly  the  least 
commanding  ?  "All  these  popuhitions,'*  says 
Urquharti  **  have  accepted  the  Turks  as  mas- 
ters; not  one  of  them  would  endure  for  a  mo- 
ment the  supremacy  of  any  of  the  others.  If 
you  had  not  the  Turks  you  would  require  to 
intent  them,  unless  you  wish  to  see  European 
Turkey  a  chaos  of  bloodshed.** 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  thai 
these  seTeral  races  have  always  acquiesced 
willingly  and  patiently  in  the  domination  of 
their  Ottoman  rulers,  or  that  they  do  not  each 
indulge  their  own  ambitious  dreams  of  fhtoie 
dciTelopment  and  supremaqr.  Most  of  them 
have  in  turn  been  restive,  and  several  have 
obtained  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  virtoal  in- 
dependence.  One  way  remains  to  combine 
tU  objectSi  realize  all  hopes,  and  aiee^  as  iar 
as  possibility  permite^  all  desires.  Change 
Turkey  in  Europe  from  a  substantive  empire 
into  a  federal  umon  of  states;  make  the  Sultan 
the  wurain  instead  of  the  autocrat  of  the  va- 
rious provinces  of  his  dominion;  assimilate 
all  the  oiher  divisions  to  what  Servia  is  now, 
and  what  Wallachia  would  be  but  for  1^<?«iim 
interference ,  let  each  state  govern  itself  but 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  central  powers,  and.  if 
need  be,  in  case  of  war  furnish  a  specified 
contingent  The  Porte  would  then  remain 
(what  U  ia  weU  qualified  to  be)  a  military  and 
diplomatic  supreme  head,  with  Roumeliaoiily 
as  its  special  appendage ;  and  would  cease  to 
be  (what  probably  it  cannot  successfullv  be- 
come) an  admimstrative  power.  And  the 
change  would  be  very  small,  and  perhaps  after 
a  time  scarcely  perceptible ;  for  three  of  the 
European  provinces  are  already  virtually  in* 


depc^entr— Bosnia  and  Albania  are  alwaji^ 
struggling  to  become  so ;  and  of  all  the  go- 
vernments of  Europe  there  is  none  so  little 
bureaucratic — none  of  which  the  action  is  so 
slightlv  felt,  and  penetrates  so  feebly  into  die 
daily  hfe  of  the  people — as  that  of  Tork^, 
unless  we  except  our  own.  Under  such  an 
arrangement  as  this,  the  heart-burnings  which 
at  present  exist  among  the  dominant  and  the 
subject  races  in  the  Ottoman  dominions  would 
soon  die  away ;  each  separate  state  would  bo 
at  Uberty  to  follow  its  own  inherent  tendeo- 
cies,  to  develop  its  own  resources,  and  to 
carry  out  its  own  special  form  of^ civilization : 
and  the  central  and  supreme  executive  wooM 
be  felt  only  as  a  protection  aipainst  ftreigR 
aggreisioB,  a&d  a  control  open  infctiHno  di^ 
cord. 

But  would  Turkey, — thus  re-organized  apoA 
a  natural,  healthy,  and  permanent  footing,  be 
able  to  stand  her  ground  and  form  an  adequate 
and  enduring  barrier  against  Muscovite  ttt- 
cfoachmeats  and  intr^es.  Pr^bM/if  alia 
would ;  for  then  no  one  of  the  constituent 
States  would  be  willing  for  an  mstant  to 
listen  to  any  proposals  of  exchanging  its  own 
free  and  tiopeful  future  for  the  dravj  and 
4isnal  fate  of  inoorporaikm  with  the  over* 
grown  dominion  and  subjection  to  the  cmskiog 
and  paralyzing  sceptre  of  Russia.  Postnbl^ 
she  might  not — were  this  change  the  only 
one.  mi  assuredly  she  would,  mfh  an  aja 
which  we  should  propose  to  give  her,  aad 
which  would  make  the  future  as  secure  and 
tranquil  as  futures  can  ever  be.  WUk 
Hungary  independent  and  allied^  ^and  the 
aHtance  is  natural,  for  sentiments  of  friendship 
and  consangeinity  have  kmg  existed,  and 
intewata  are  identical,)  the  Magyars^  the 
Sdaves,  and  the  Ottomans  would  be  safe^  and 
Russian  ambidon  would  be  for  ever  bafiBed 
and  beaten  back.  EVen  with  Hungary  re- 
united to  Austria  under  her  old  coosBtution, 
with  the  guarantee  of  her  own  minutry,  her 
own  army,  and  her  admitted  nationality ;  with 
old  wounds  healed,  old  wrongs  forgiven,  and 
old  imperial  intrigues  surrendered  because 
hopeloso  (and  this,  if  Austria  were  but  wiea, 
migM  fti  ttchmed  U-nwmm^)  the  fiiim 
would  be  nearlv  if  not  quite  as  secure  ;  for, 
under  such  a  healing  arrangement  Austria 
would  be  again  powerful  enough  to  feel  in« 
dependent  of  Russian  aid,  and  therefore  uo 
longer  a  reluctant  and  fettered  accomi^ee  iu 
Runian  crime.  A  little  tioaely  wisdoai  ai 
Vienna,  and  a  little  safe  and  needed  spirit  ia 
London  and  at  Puis,  might  arrange  thte 
gforioos  pacifioation  of  Bim»pe  ere  another 
month  had  passed.  If  sofielUDgef  thiauoft 
is  not  done,  and  done  soon,  the  perils  wlncli 
we  shall  have  to  encounter  at  no  distant  date^ 
we  believe  in  our  hearts  to  be  at  least  aa 
eertain  as  that  we  shall  have  only  our  own 

blindness,  our  own  languor,  our  owu  f 

to  thank  for  them.  ^-^  , 
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BT  WILLIAM  THOMAS  HALBT. 
CnAPTER  IV. 

Thk  presence    of  a    whole   army  of  Bri- 
g&ndfl,  in  a  position  to  command  an  access  to 
the  Mahomodaii  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina, after  a  few  more  marches  and  wholesale 
murders,  very  naturally  filled  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  with  Indignation  and  alarm,  and  it 
was  against  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  the 
land  that  Napoleon  and  his  brigaded  bandits 
fooght  at  Jaffik  as  they  had  fought  at  El  Arish. 
Britain  and  her  allies,  in  their  conduct  to- 
wards what  Mr.  Abbott  ingeniously  calls  a 
"disenthralled**    nation,  were    wholly   and 
evidently  out  of  the  question.    Napoleon,  we 
repeat  it,  was  at  this  time  as  mere  a  bandit 
chiefas  ever  was  hanged,  guillotined,  garotted, 
or  otherwise  disposed  of,  to  to  the  great  com- 
fort of  all  honest  men.  "  The  stem  necessities 
of  war  ^  were,  in  this  case,  no  necessities  at 
all;  nothing  more  was  required  than  that 
Napoleon  and  his  ruffiians  should  leave  a  land 
in  which  they  had  no  more  legitimate  right 
than  our  hand  at  this  present  moment  has  in 
the  cash*boz  of  the  conscientious  Mr.  Ab- 
bott.   What  Mr.  Abbott  affecU  to  call  the 
necesGiUes  of  war  were,  in  fact,  the  murderous 
means  iff  a  robber  and  murderer.    Are  we  to 
aDow  that  this  mere  Brigand,  this  wholesale 
robber,  whose  sole  argument  was  jfche  force, 
the  numbers,  the  discipline  of  his  banditti, 
and  their  bandit-like  devotion  to  the  chief 
open  wh^se  skill  they  could  confidently  rely 
to  provide  cities  for  their  plundering,  are  we 
to  allow  that  this  practical  renegade  from 
Cftjistianity,  is  to  be  less  sternly  judged  for 
his  contravention  of  the  xnHitary  laws  of  all 
dvOized   nations,  than  a   Wellington  or  a 
Blucher,  commanding   the  armies  of  their 
respective  sovereigns,  and  battling  in  defence 
alike  of  their  respective  countries  and  of  the 
whole  of  the  civilised  world!    Because  he,  in 
his,  all  but,  insane  ambition,  was  prepared  to 
torn  Mabomatan,  in  order  to  obtain  sovereign 
power  in  Africa  and  Asia,  Just  as  he  had  feigned 
JaoolHBism  to  obtain  in  France  the  military 
rank  which  enabled  him  U>  consign  both  his 
demy's  troops  to  needless  and  useless  daugh. 
ter  Ibr  tbie  entertainment  of  a  woman ;  are  we 
to  aUow  that  anf  *'  necessity  of  war**  cooh! 

VW-  IV.— T 


make  his  slaughter  in  cold  blood  of  two  thou- 
eand  unanned  prisoners  of  toar^  anything 
other  than  a  crime,  so  cruel  as  to  render  it 
certain  that,  whether  innately  cruel  or  not, 
it  was  that  rather  of  a  demon  than  of  a  man, 
even  as  French  mothers  then  gave  men  to 
their  wretched  country.  Necessity  of  warl 
indeed ;  self-defence  of  France,  indeed  I  The 
memory  of  the  man  who  ordered  the  butchery 
of  the  unfortunate  two  thousand  unarmed  pri' 
sonere  of  war  shall  no  the  saved  from  the  bloody 
stain  of  a  savage  and  unnecessary  cruelty 
either  by  Su*  Walter  Scott's  too  magnanimous 
delicacy,  or  by  the  seeming  candour  and  real 
cunning  of  an  unscrupulous  apologist  of  a  tiger- 
like nature,  nor  shall  it  be  left  untold  that 
his  was  a  nature  which  enabled  him  to 
sit  calmly  on  his  horse  and  see  division 
after  division  of  unarmed,  half-bound  pri- 
soners of  wa/ry  shot  down  by  his  armed  and 
disciplined  banditti,  and  to  look  upon  the 
bayonett  hrusls  which  put  an  end  to  the  writh- 
ings  of  the  unhappy  wretches,  whom  the 
musketry  maimed,  and  mangled,  indeed,  but 
did  not  quite  kill.  Tell  us,  oh,  Abbott  I  oh, 
Republican  I  tell  us  thou  sycophant  of  a  dead 
tyrant,  and  slanderer  of  a  great  and  glorious 
people,  whether  you  mean  to  say  thit,  ad- 
mitting that  the  Brigand-General,  Napoleon, 
was  obliged  by  the  "  necessities  of  war  to  order 
the  wholesale  murder  of  these  unarmed  prison- 
ers of  war,  or  that  anything  but  a  cruel  nature 
could  possibly  compel  him  personally  to  inspect 
the  butchery;  curiously  to  gaze,  with  those 
eyes,  which  mingled  rage  and  fear  never  failed 
to  ii\ject  with  a  horrible  mixture  of  blOod  and 
bile,  to  gaze,  curiously,  upon  the  platoon 
firing,  the  fall  of  some  of  the  victims  on  the 
instant,  and  the  awful  writhings  of  others  as 
the  bayonet  sought,  and  not  always  success 
fully  with  first  thrust,  to  find  a  passage  to  the 
wildly  beating  heart,  or  to  the  half  maddened 
brain?  Do  you,  living  in  a  religious  and 
intelligent  Republic,  no  matter  whether  im- 
pelled more  by  love  of  lucre,  or  by  hate  of 
Britain,  do  you  dare  to  add  to  your  brief  com- 
ments, your  conviction  that  this  personal 
attendance  on  that  bloody  fete  was  anything 
short  of  full  proof  of  a  cruelty  such  as  the 
world's  annals  unhappily  may  parallel,  but 
assuredly  cannot  exceed  in  deliberateness  and 
implacability  f 
Mr.  Abbott,  with  an  efifrontery  which  has 
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Dever  been  surpassed,  cooQj  tdls  us  that  it  is 
^Mmdeniable  that  in  this  conflict  Napoleon 
was  contending  on  the  side  of  human  liberty, 
and  the  allies  for  the  support  of  despotism.*^ 
Not  only  is  this  not  undeniable,  but  it  has 
been  already  disproved  by  Mr.  Abbott's  own 
admissions,  as  well  as  by  more  rdiable  efi- 
dence.    ?he  case  is  precisely  the  reverse  of 
Mr.  Abbott's  statement ;  the  allies  were  sup- 
porting human  liberty  against  the  fiends  of 
the  French  Revolution ;  and  even  setting  that 
positive  fact  out  of  the  question,  the  invasion 
of  Egypt,  as  far  as  Napoleon's  prospects  and 
aspirations  were  concerned,  had  really  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  great  question  at  issue 
between  France  and  the  allies*    Mr.  Abbott 
must  not  therefore,  attempt  to  complicate  the 
case  by  an  artful  declamation  against  the 
allies ;  neither  can  we  allow  him  to  make  the 
Directory  and  the  rest  of  the  unprincipled 
despots  of  Revolutionary  France  actual  parties 
to  this  tremendous  butchery,  (even  although 
Napoleon  was  nominally  the  mere  servant  of 
the  Directory,)  as  we  have  ahready  shewn  what 
his  real  views  were  in  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
Mr.  Abbott's  idle  writing  about  what  he 
calls  '*  the  necessities  of  war "  »  therefore 
irrelevant ;  this  was  no  legitimate  war,  it  was 
a  mere  brigandage,  and  consequently  while 
the  utmost  re^tance  was  doubly  justifiable, 
Napoleon  was  doubly  bound  to  show  even  an 
unusual  lenity  to  his  prisonera  of  war.    It  is 
urged,  indeed,  as  ample  apology  tot  Napoleon, 
that  he  had  previously  captuted  these  very 
men  at  £1  Arish,  and  dismissed  them  on  their 
parole.    Now  admitting  that  to  have  been  the 
case,  Mr.  Abbott  speaks  of  the  Turks  as  mere 
barbarians,  how  then  can  he  assume  that 
from  such  men  Napoleon  had  any  right  to 
expect  that  nice  observance  of  the  military 
point  of  honor  which  marks  the  Christian  and 
civilixed  soldier  ?    In  addition  to  their  mere 
barbarism  pleading  as  an  excuse  for  their 
wazit  of  that  chivalrous  delicacy  which  would 
compel  a  Christian  soldier  to  suffer  death 
rather  than  to  break  his  parole,  the  Turks 
were  taught,  and  very  rightly  taught^  too, 
that  Napoleon  appeared  in  arms  against  them, 
not  as  a  warrior  engaged  in  a  legitimate 
warfare,  but  as  a  mere  brigand,  whose  ruffian- 
ly hand  would  repeat  in  every  city  of  the 
Turki  b  empire  the  bloody  massacres,  the 
,  rapine,  the  arson,  and  other  crimes  which 


rendered  them  already  acctirsed  in  the  si^t 
of  man  and  of  Qod.    There  was  everything, 
therefore,  to  render  the  breach  of  partrfe  oa 
the  part  of  "  barbarian  "  Turks  as  excusable, 
nay,  as  justifiable,  as  it  would  have  been 
utterly  unpardonable  in  a  more  enlightened 
Christian  soldiery.    Moreover,  we  have  no 
proof  that  Napoleon's  pretended  identification 
of  the  men  dismissed  on  parole  at  £1  Arish, 
with  the  unarmed  and  manacled  prisoners  of 
war,  is  to  be  depended  upon.    To  his  other 
sublime  qualities.  Napoleon  added  that  of 
being,  when  falsehood  could  poasiblj  serve 
his  turn,  even  temporarily,  as  inventiYe  and 
infinitely  more  intrepid  than  MunchaiMen  or 
Mendez  Pinto.    In  the  absence  of  such  proei^ 
we  decline  to  take  Napoleon'a  word  for  the 
fact;  as    there    la   nothing  but   his    own 
bad  character  to  establish  his  statem^it.    But 
in  this  case  there  is  something  more  than  Na- 
poleon's character  to  militate  against  his  state- 
ment. When  Napoleon  made  thia  aasertkm  be 
vras  wearying  out  his  existence  in  the  apaciooi 
island  prison  which  Britain  substitvted  lor 
iNBATH.  He  was  evidently  anxious  to  the  very 
last  to  stand  well  in  the  world's  opimoii,  asd 
especially  in  the  opinicm  of  military  Mien ;  and 
he  knew  human  nature  well  eiiosgb  to  be 
quite  certain  that  this  imputed  breach  of 
parole  would  go  far  to  justify  him  in  theofrcs 
of  the  worid  for  his  conduct  at  JsAl    He 
well  knew  the  wretched  truth  that  the  gnat 
minority  i)i  mankind  are  the  submisBiTe  shues 
of  certain  mere  words;  and  that  of  every 
thousand  men  who  would  read  his  imputation 
of  a  **  h'eaeh  qf  paroU"  nai  one  per  «Bt 
would  consider,  firstly,  that  paioU  g^mm  la  a 
general  and -a  promise  given   to   a  mtn 
brigand,   and   while  his  knife   is  at   one's 
throat,  are  two  extremely  different  things, 
and  that,  seooodly,  even  a  commaftdwr  «f  a 
legitimate  army,  unless  a  man  cruel  by  aatare 
or  habit,  or  both,  would  fed  himself  bomndio 
make  great  allowance  in  such  a  cmao  for  a 
breach  of  parole,  especially  as  regarded  more 
private  soldiers^  He  well  knew  that  the  great 
mass  of  numkind  are  but  little  prone  to  going 
beneath  the  sur&ce,  and  that  the  impntatkin 
of  a  breach  of  parole  was,  consngnentlj^  one 
of  the  most  eflfbctive  means  that  he  eoohloDi* 
p^y  for  depriving  those  two  thoqeand^of 
mnrdered  prisoners  of  the  iijim>il1i|fl|tf,niii 
Ithonwndt  who  would  he  quite 
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his  imputatioiu  and  equally  sure  not  to  make 
Uij  carefol  or  effeclive  enquiry  into  its  truth. 

We,  for  our  own  part,  utterly  disbelieve 
that  imputation ;  we  can  point  out  so  many 
instances  in  which  Napoleon  stands  convicted 
of  the  most  bare-faced  falsehood,  that  it  is  im- 
possible, especially  in  a  case  of  such  import- 
ance, in  which  Napoleon  had  so  deep  an 
interest  in  deceiving  men,  for  us  to  give 
credence  to  the  mere  assertion  of  Napoleon, 
unless  supported  by  corroboradTe  evidence. 
Such  evidence,  from  really  and  clearly  dis> 
interested,  as  well  as  generally  credible,  wit- 
nesses, we  challenge  Mr.  Abbott  to  produce; 
until  he  does  produce  it,  we  hold  ourselves 
fkiiiy  entitled  to  state  that  these  men  should 
not  be  considered  guilty  of  the  imputed  breach 
of  parole,  and  that,  consequently,  Napoleon's 
excuse  is  invalid. 

ytr,  Abbott  has  contrived  to  lay  himself 
open  to  another  charge  of  both  unftir  and  in 
accurate  statement  He  says  that  Napoleon's 
whole  chance  ot  either  success  or  safety  de- 
pended upon  his  putting  these  men  to  death* 
We  say  that  we  defy  him  to  show  how  that 
could  possibly  be  the  case.  They  were  un- 
«med  and  dismounted;  they  were  men  man- 
acled and  led  to  the  slaughter.  Now,  if,  hi- 
stead  of  feeding  these  men  during  two  days 
of  sham  debate,  he  had  given  them  two  days* 
provision,  and  started  them  off  towards  Cairo, 
leaving  tiiem  to  Providence  and  their  own 
energioB,  how  could  these  men  have  increased 
tile  forces  which  the  Sultan  had  despatched 
to  pot  an  end  to  the  robberies,  burnings, 
ad  murders  of  the  would-be  renege  Pasha  ? 
How  were  these  dismounted,  poor  creatures 
to  join  any  of  the  Turkish  forces  in  time  to  be 
ini»^ievoos  to  Napoleon  t  Where  were  they 
to  get  armsf  In  £1  ArishI  In  Jtfik?  So 
little  real  danger  was  there  of  these  disarmed 
men  having  any  chance  of  becoming  mis- 
chievous to  Niq>oleon,  that  a  man  of  chivalrous 
6eHng  would  have  dismissed  such  helpless 
creatures  in  mere  scorn,  and  a  man  of  any 
sound  policy  would  have  saved  his  two  thou- 
■and  charges  of  musketiy,  and  have  S3en,  in 
his  lenity  to  these  unhi^py  wretches,  a  Tery 
predooa  argument,  whether  in  victory  or  in 
defcat;  in  victory  it  would  have  powerfhlly 
aided  him  in  obtaining  an  ascendancy  over  ^e 
people^  in  defeat  and  captivity,  it  would  have 
WredVylh  generals  and  soldiers  as  a  ncb!e 


precedent  given  to  the  Sultan  and  his  coun- 
sellors. 

Mr.  Abbott  lays  great  stress  upon  two  fiicts, 
— the  one  that  a  council  of  war  deliberated 
during  two  whole  days  ere  its  anxious  delibe- 
rations terminated  in  a  sentence  of  death ;  the 
second,  that  Napoleon  signed  the  sentence 
with  **  extreme  reluctance.*  As  to  the  sitting 
of  the  council,  we  fuUy  belike  it,  because  Mr. 
Abbott  merely  repeats,  as  to  that,  what  he 
finds  in  the  pages  of  other  authors;  but  as  to 
Napoleon's  reluctance,  for  which  we  have  only 
Mr.  Abbott's  word,  we  know  enough  both  of 
the  hero  and  his  biographer,  to  warrant  us  in 
refusing  to  credit  a  word  that  Mr.  Abbott 
says  about  it 

Napoleon  had  not  a  ejngle  excuse  for  not 
spaHng  these  men.  The  Turk  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  quarrels  between  Britain  and 
her  allies  and  the  murderous  usurpers  of 
France;  and  as  to  Mameluke  oppression  of 
Egypt,  Napoleon  had  no  just  plea  for  even  do- 
ing good,  iar  less  for  doing  harm  in  Egypt; 
there  were  worse  than  any  Mamehikes^at 
work  in  what  he,  the  Oorsican,  so  af^tedly 
calls  his  **  beloved"  France,  vnthout  his  going 
to  AfHca  or  Asia  to  play  the  knight-errant 
And  even  had  his  mission  been  alegitimate  one; 
even  had  he  not  been,  in  heart  as  fatee  to  his 
masters,  the  Directory,  as  the  whole  rabble* 
rout  of  revolutionary  rulers,  finom  Danton,  and 
Marat,  and  Robespierre  downward,  had  been 
to  their  king  and  to  the  laws  alike  of  God  and 
of  humanity,  he  would  still  haye  had  not  eren 
the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  this  wanton  and 
most  barbarous  massacre  of  pruoMn  <ffw»r; 
and  even  had  erroneous  notions  of  his  own,  on 
advfoe  from  others,  ndsled  him  into  the  order- 
mg  of  such  wholesale  and  mnjustifiable  butch  - 
eries,  even  then,  had  he  not  been  traly 
tiger-like  in  his  sanguinary  cruelty,  he  wocdd 
have  delegated  to  some  inferior  ruffian  the 
terrible  task  of  personally  superintending  so 
frightftil  anexeciitkMi, 

Mr.  Abbott  has  vainly  endeavorad  ts  clear 
Napoleon  from  one  of  the  foulest  stains  that 
rests  upon  his  diaracter,  and  has  quite  as 
vainly  endeavored  to  throw  the  odium  of  it 
dfre(^  upon  the  military  council,  and  ha^ 
rcctly  upon  Britain. 

We  shall  decHne  to  follow  Mr.  Abb<)tt 
through  an  the  ditsils  which,  with  such  sn 
otter  and  open  contempt  tot  both  lairness  andr 
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courtesy,  he  has  given,  from  other  and  easily 
Accessible  authors,  of  Napoleon's  doings  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine.  We  therefore  purpose 
only  to  notice  those  few  great  and  con- 
spicuous crises  in  the  Life  of  Napoleon,  which 
have  been  cunningly  selected  as  pegs  upon 
which  to  hang  his  unjust  eulogies  of  one  of 
the  most  entirely  selfish  men  that  have  ever 
disgraced  and  scourged  our  common  hu- 
manity. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  the  unblushing  assurance, 
to  write  thus: — 

•*  The  chivalric  Sir  Sydney  Smith  ^ust  at 
times  have  felt  not  a  little  abashed  at  con- 
templating the  deeds  of  his  allies.  He  was, 
however,  fighting  against  the  progress  of  free 
institutions,  and  the  Scimitar  of  the  Turk  was 
a  fitting  instrument  to  be  employed  ia  such  a 
service." 

Sir  Sydney  Smith  uniteJ  the  devoted  gal- 
lantry of  the  Einghts  of  old,  with  a  Christian 
feeling,  and  a  delicacy  of  which  the  Knights 
of  old  seem  to  have  been  entirely  firee,  not  to 
add,  very  entirely  unconscious.  He  did  not, 
ior  this,  that,  or  the  other  purpose,  "  employ 
the  Scimitar  of  the  Turk,''  and  Mr.  Abbott  was 
M  well  aware  of  that  when  he  made  his  utter- 
ly shameless  statement,  aa  we  are  at  the  mo- 
ment of  both  contradicting  that  statement,  and 
denouncing  it  Sir  Sydney  Smith  durst  not 
employ  the  Turks  to  aid  him  in  forwarding 
any  projects  of  his  own,  or  of  the  British  Qo- 
Tornment;  unlike  the  Ejdightly  and  high- 
hearted British  sailors,  he  detested  the  vile  hy. 
pocrisy,  the  cruelty,  and  the  insatiable  am- 
bition of  the  Oorsican,  penetrated  the  designs 
which  that  moat  selfish  and  unscrupulous  of 
men  idly  fancied  he  could  serenely  hide  with- 
in his  own  breast  until  **  the  pear  should  be 
r^**  and  nobly  resolved  to  do  that  which  he 
Tery  effectually  did ;  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Progress  of  the  Brigand  Napoleon  and  his 
Banditti,  to  baffle  his  schemes,  to  blast  his 
hopes,  and  to  send  him  home  s)nilking  and 
lor  ever  branded  with  a  great  military  failure, 
•swell as  with agreat personal  villainy.  "Free 
institutions,'*  even  such  precious j'Vm  inatitu- 
•  UoM  as  the  wretched  Atheists  of  France  then 
groaned  under,  formed  no  part  of  the  sub- 
ject of  contest  between  the,  as  yet,  uncircum- 
eised  renegade  Napoleon,  and  his  superiors, 
the  circamsised  Turks,  mistaken,  Indeed, 
4q  their  worship,  but  at  least,  neither  hypo- 


crites nor  renegades.  The  Turks  fought  for 
hearth,  and  home,  and  father-land^  against  a 
highly  disciplined  horde  of  nominally  Chris- 
tian miscreants,  who  assailed  not  merely  the 
armed  warriors  of  Jerusalem,  but  the  old  and 
infirm ;  who  slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  who 
violated  wives  and  maidens  to  the  music  of 
the  death  shrieks  of  the  husbands  and  fathers ; 
who  had  made  every  league  of  their  journey 
pestilent  ^ith  the  stench  of  the  carcasses  of 
the  murdered ;  who  had  filled  even  the  ob- 
scene vultures  of  the  desert  to  satiety  with 
human  flesh,  and  turned  the  very  sands 
of  the  desert  into  unclean  puddles  with  blood ; 
who  had  put  an  end  to  all  doubts  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  historic  details  of  the  wanton 
atrocities  of  a  Nero  and  a  Caligula^  by 
showing  to  the  world  that  bloody  and  atheis- 
tic France,  under  ber  Oorsican  Nero,  could, 
at  any  moment,  vomit  out  upon  the  territories 
of  an  unoffending  people,  whole  armies  of 
wretches,  to  any  one  of  whom  Caligula  must 
have  confessed  himself  inferior  in  sanguina- 
ry deeds ;  wretches, 

"  Whose  mercy  wis  mere  nickname  for  the  lage 
Of  tameless  Tigers.— hungering  for  blood !" 

Sir  Sydney  Smith  did  not  borrow  the  Sci- 
mitar of  the  Turk  ;  he  lent  to  the  Turk  the 
aid  of  his  own  good  sword,  which  was  stain- 
less until  he  died  it  in  the  blood  of  the  worst 
sons  of  degenerate  and  demoniac  France. 

We  really  wonder  how  any  author  can 
make  such  shameless  assertions,  the  injustice 
of  which  must  be  so  apparent 

Although  Mr.  Abbott  occasionally  grows 
tired  of  his  serious  stilted  style,  now  and  then 
he  digresses  into  a  serio-comic  mood,  whidi 
almost  compels  a  smile  even  while  it 
increases  our  pity  of  his  astounding  assurance 
as  an  artful  concoctor  of  prolix  paragraphs, 
meaning  nothing  to  the  purpose,  or  bearing 
us  away  from  the  point  which  chances  to  be 
really  in  dispute  at  the  moment  Thus  after 
misrepresenting  Britain,  her  allies,  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  and  even  the  Turk  whose  false  religion 
the  Corsican  was  so  ready  to  embrace.  Hr. 
Abbott  suddenly  bursts  out  into  the  following 
inimitable  declamation,  which  is  too  pitiable 
even  to  allow  of  our  laughing  at  it 

"Had  not""  says  Abbott  ''Napoleon  been 
crippled  by  the  loss  of  his  fleet  at  Aboukir, 
victory  at  Acre  would  have  been  attained 
without  difficulty.*" 
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Ts  that,  Dot  now,  something  marrellotis;  a  pro- 
found secret  until  thus  startUngly  made 
known  hy  this  new  writer  of  a  new  Life  of 
Napoleon!  What  do  we  dull  Anglo  Cana- 
dians here  learn  from  the  suhlime  Ahhott? 
Just  thiS|  that  Napoleon  would  have  been 
tictor — if  he  had  not  been  vanquished  1  A 
recondite  truth,  for  the  discovery  of  which  we 
trust  that  Mr.  Abbott  will  be  duly  honored 
with  the  smallest  possible  statue,  cast  in  ap- 
t»ropriate  brass.  In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Abbott, 
stolen  ttLci  and  original  fiction  are  alike  peril- 
008,  he  has  only  to  put  an  obvious  truism 
into  his  own  language,  and  it  in  an  instant 
rises  up  in  judgment  against  him.  Did  it 
not  strike  him,  when  he  was  turning  a  very 
obvious  truism  into  a  pompous  sentence,  that 
he  was  in  substance,  passing  a  severe  verdict 
of  military  blundering  against  the  hero  whom 
he  is  so  anxious  unduly  to  exalt,  as  a  means 
of  unjustly  impugning  the  humanity,  and  the 
justice  of  the  British?  No  reader  will,  sus- 
pect us  of  the  low  and  paltry  feeling  which 
would  be  evidenced  by  a  denial  of  the  really 
great  military  genius  of  Napoleon.  But, 
while  we  admit  his  great  genius  we  cannot 
admit  that  even  as  a  General,  and  judged 
only  as  such  he  was  by  any  means  so  faultless 
as  his  fulsome  flatterers,  includmg  Mr.  Abbott, 
would  fain  make  us  believe.  More  than  once 
he  committed  faults  which  the  merest  tyro 
in  military  science  would  most  probably  have 
ayoided,  and  which  so  great  a  genius  as  he 
undoubtedly  was,  could  only  have  been  in- 
duced to  commit  by  that  fatal  ambition,  with 
which  we  have  so  justly  charged  him,  and 
which  alone  could  have  so  completelv  clouded 
and  bewildered  an  intellect  usually  clear, 
sagacious,  and  comprehensive.  Mr.  Abbott 
lays  much  of  Napoleon^s  ill  success  to  the 
door  of  our  gallant  Nelson — and  so  do  we. — 
Bat  he  does  not  seem  to  understand  that  if 
Buonaoarte's  favourite  admiral  Brueys  had 
not  gone  to  the  Nile  (Mr.  Abbott  does  not 
like  the  "BatUe  of  the  Nile"  he  evidently 
prefers  Aboukir,)  he  would  not  have  been  de- 
feated there.  Did  Napoleon,  we  beg  to  ask 
our  eulogist,  never  suspect  that  people  have 
eyes,  ears,  and  clear  intellects  in  London  as 
well  as  in  Paris?  Why  did  Napoleon,  as  the 
&r  seeing  and  unerring  general  he  is  repre- 
sented to  be,  ignore  the  existence  of  Nelson, 
of  British  ships,  and  of  the  hearts  of  Oak 


that  named  them,  and  with  what  prudence 
could  he  overlook  so  strong  a  probability,  an 
that  of  the  British  ministry,  sending  against 
the  French  fleet  a  British  fleet ;  against  the  ^ 
French  Brueys  a  British  Nelson ;  That  be 
did  not  foresee  the  result,  or  that  foreseehig 
it,  he  yet  persisted  hi  perilling  his  fleet  proves 
that  if  his  insane  ambition  could  6n  some 
occasions  render  him  cruel  as  the  tiger,  so,  on 
others  it  could  render  him  silly  as  the  poor 
bird,  which,  when  pursued  by  the  hunters, 
hides  its  head  beneath  its  wings,  and  deems 
that  as  it  sees  no  longer,  it  can  be  no  longer 
seen.  Much  as  'wo  dislike  Mr.  Abbott's 
peculiar  fashion  of  parading  obvious' truisms 
we  yet  have  to  thank  him  in  the  present  in- 
stance, for  causing  us  to  point  out  the  gross 
blunder,  or  something  worse,  of  which  Napo- 
leon was  guilty  in  this  matter. 

A  portion  of  the  delusive  spirit  of  the  Cor- 
sican  sometimes  seems  to  descend  upon  his  * 
admirer  and  latest  Biographer.  When  he 
has  exhausted  the  few  truisms  which  he  con- 
trives to  turn  into  condemnations  alike  ofhhn- 
self  and  of  his  hero,  he  usually  treats  us  to  a 
Kttle  declamation  of  his  own,  in  which  reck- 
less assertion,  and  false  reasoning  are  not 
even  redeemed  by  the  seeming  of  a  genuine 
taste  for  grave  jocularity.  Unjust  praise  of 
Napoleon,  and  equally  unjust  insinuation 
against  Britain,  are  hi  all  conscience  bad 
enough,  but  when  to  these  he  adds  such  miser- 
able cant,  as  we  are  about  to  quote,  the  case 
becomes  more  serious,  and  requires  the  severe 
reprehension  of  every  writer,  who  would  de- 
precate the  imoious  daring  so  apparent  in 
the  following  quotation : — 

"The  imagination  is  bewildered  in  con- 
templating the  results  that  would  have  ensued. 
Even  without  the  aid  of  the  fleet,  but  for  the 
indomitable  activity,  courage  and  energy  of 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Acre  would  have  fallen,  and 
the  bloody  reign  of  the  butcher  would  have 
cotne  to  an  end.  This  destruction  of  Napoleon's 
magnificent  anticipations  of  Oriental  conquest 
must  have  been  a  bitter  disappointment  It 
was  the  termination  of  the  most  sanguine  hope 
of  his  life.  And  it  was  a  lof\y  ambition  in  the 
heart  of  a  young  man  of  twenty  six,  to  break 
the  chains  which  bound  the  countless  millions 
of  Asia  in  the  most  degrading  slavery,  and  to 
create  a  boundless  empire,  such  as  the  earth 
had  never  before  seen,  which  should  develop 
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all  the  physical,  intellectual  and  social  energies 
of  man.  History  can  recall  with  anerring 
truth  the  deeds  of  man  and  his  cnawed  designs. 
The  attempt  to  delineate  the  conflicting  motives 
which  stimulate  the  heart  of  a  frail  mortal  are 
hazardous.  Even  the  most  lowly  Christian 
finds  unworthy  motives  mingling  with  even 
his  hest  actions,  Napoleon  was  not  a  Christian. 
He  had  learned  no  lessons  in  the  school  of 
Christ  Did  he  merely  wish  to  aggrandize 
himself  to  create  and  perpetuate  his  own 

h.  renown,  by  being  the  greatest  and  the  best 
monarch  earth  has  ever  known  ?  This  is  not 
a  Christian  spirit  But  it  is  not  like  the  spirit 
which  demonized  the  heart  of  Nero,  which 
stimulated  the  lust  of  Henry  YIII,  which  fired 
the  bosom  of  Alexander  with  his  invincible 
phalanges,  and  which  urged  Tamerlane  with 
his  mounted  hordes  to  the  field  of  blood.  Our 
Saviour  was  entirely  regardless  of  self  in  his 

>  endeavors  to  bless  mankind.  Even  Washing- 
ton, who  though  one  of  the  best  of  mortals, 
must  be  contemplated  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  the  Son  of  God,  seemed  to  forget  himself 
in  his  love  of  his  country.  That  absence  of 
self  cannot  be  so  distinctly  seen  in  Napoleon. 
He  wished  to  be  the  great  benefactor  of  the 
world,  elevating  the  condition  and  rousing  the 
energies  of  many,  not  that  he  might  obtain 
wealth  and  live  in  splendor,  not  that  he  might 
revel  in  voluptuous  indulgencies,  but  ap- 
parently that  his  own  name  might  be  em- 
balmed in  glory.  This  is  not  a  holy  motive. 
Neithei^  is  it  degrading  and  dishonorable.  We 
bate  the  mercenary  despot  We  despise  the 
Tol^ptuary.  But  history  cannot  justly  consign 
Napoleon  either  to  hatred  or  to  contempt 
Had  Christian  motives  impelled  him,  making 
all  due  allowance  for  human  frailty,  he  might 
have  been  regarded  as  a  samt  Now  he  is 
but  a  Hero." 

**  The  ambitious  conqueror  who  invades  a 
peaceful  land,  and  with  fire  and  blood  subju- 
gates a  timid  and  helpless  people  that  he 
may  bow  their  necks  t»  the  yoke  of  slavery, 
that  he  may  doom  them  to  ignorance  and 
degradation,  that  he  may  extort  from  them 
their  treasures  by  the  energies  of  the  dungeon, 
the  scimitar,  and  the  bastinado  consigning 
the  millions  to  mudhovels,  penury  and  misery, 
that  he  and  his  haughty  parasites  may  revel 
in  voluptuousness  and  splendor,  deserves  the 
execrations  of  the  world.    Such  were  the 


rulers  of  the  Orient  But  we  cannot  widi 
equal  severity  condemn  the  ambition  of  him 
who  marches  not  to  forge  chains,  but  to  hresk 
them;  not  to  establish  despotism,  bnt  to 
assail  despotic  usurpers;  not  to  degrade  and 
impoverish  the  people,  but  to  ennoble,  and  to 
elevate,  and  to  enrich  them;  not  to  extort 
from  the  scanty  eammgs  of  the  poor  the 
means  of  living  tt  licentiousness  and  all 
luxurious  indulgences,  but  to  endure  all  toU, 
all  hardship,  all  deprivations  cheerfully,  that 
the  lethargic  nations  may  be  roused  to  enter> 
prise,  to  industry,  and  thrift  Such  was  the 
ambition  of  Napoleon.  But  hr  more  lofty  is 
that  ambition  of  whom  Christ  is  the  exemplar^ 
which  can  bury  self  in  oblivion." 

This  historic  muse  is  no  stickler;  the  sa* 
cred  and  the  profane  are  alike  recklessly 
pressed  into  the  service  of  eulogi^ng  the  great 
image  which  "  our  Nebuchadnezzar  "  has  set 
up. 

In  this  long  and  imaginative  passage  there  ia 
not  a  truism  which  our  apologist  does  not 
warp  to  the  bolstering  up  of  its  antagonistic 
falsehood ;  not  a  censure  he  invokes,  whicfa^ 
does  not  of  right  accrue  to  his  hero,  not  an 
execration  which  he  predicates  to  be  deserved 
by  the  common  herd  of  tyrants,  but  must 
alight  upon  the  despot,  Mr.  Abbott  has  selected 
him  as  a  fit  subject  to  be  presented  to  the 
world  as  a  preux  Chevalier  sans  tache  et  sans 
r€proche.  The  task  of  exposing  this  presump- 
tiou  is,  a  truly  painful  one,  and  to  contem- 
plate such  an  exposure,  must  be  almost  equ- 
ally painful  to  our  readers ;  we  shall  endea- 
vor, therefore,  to  perform  it  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  some  parts  of  his  performance  Mr.  Ab- 
bott speaks  of  the  Egyptian  expedition  as 
being  a  blow  stricken  in  self  defence  by  France 
against  Britain  and  her  allies,  one  by  which  the 
Directory  hoped  to  deter  Britain  and  her  con- 
federates from  the  further  prosecution  of  their 
project  pf  setting  a  hated  and  discarded  king 
over  that  disenthralled  France  which,  subse- 
quently, with  utter  disregard  of  historical 
truth '4ie,  to  suit  his  page  to  another  phase 
of  Napoleon*s  bloody  and  tyrannous  course, 
represents  as  being  so  utterly  enthralled  and 
impoverished  that  nothing  but  the  energy 
and  genius  of  Napoleon  could  possibly  hare 
saved  her.  Now  and  then  our  author  forgets 
himself,  and  confirms  our  conjecture,  founded 
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upon  many  of  Napoleon's  savings  and  doings, 
namely,  that  had  he  heen  saccessftil  in  fairly 
establishing  himself  as  a  renegade  ruler  in 
Egypt  or  in  Palestine,  he  would  hare  wielded 
theooefinrth  not  for  France,  but  for  Sheik  or 
Paeba,  or  Padishah,  a  p6wer  which  this 
Corsican  by  birth,  Christian  by  baptism,  but 
UDohristiaa  in  fiust,  would  have  exerted  with  the 
most  entire  indifference  to  erery  worthy  con- 
rideration,  solely  to  advance  what  Mr.  Ab- 
bott calls  his  0ory,  but  which  we  call  his 
shame.  What  Mr.  Abbott  calls  **  Napoleon's 
magnificent  antidpations  of  Oriental  con- 
quest "  were,  in  &ct,  at  once  atrocious  and 
imbecOe  dreams.  To  overrun  a  wealthy  and 
densely  peopled  country  such  as  Austria, 
Pnada,  Italy,  and  Holland,  is  an  easy  task 
compared  to  taking  a  vast  army  across  pathless 
deserts,  and  through  cities  abandoned  by  the 
inhabitants  to  the  wolf  and  the  jackal  We 
do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  Napoleon  did 
contemplate  the  founding  of  a  "boundless 
empire  such  as  earth  has  never  seen,"  blinded 
by  his  insane  ambition  he  really  did  imagine 
that  he  could,  in  a  comparatively  brief  space 
of  time,  subdue  and  occupy  the  Turkish 
empire,  and  then  assail  British  India,  not  by 
way  of  checking  or  punishing  the  alleged 
British  aggressions  upon  the  at  once  di$en- 
ihraUed  and  horribly  enthralled  France,  or 


with  the  slightest  idea  of  making  the  spoils  of 
India  a  fund  from  which  to  remunerate  France 
for  the  sums  wasted  upon  him,  between  the 
moment  of  his  embarkation  for  Egypt,  and  that 
of  his  proclaiming  himself  the  Pacha  or 
Padishah  of  an  independent  territory  in 
the  East,  but  solely  to  gratify  whatever  ideas 
the  devil  or  his  own  notions,  or  his  own 
interests,  might  suggest  Occasionally  laying 
adde  his  canting  style,  he  for  the  moment 
shares  the  unprincipled  fervor  of  his  hero, 
and  believes  that  the  high  reaching  ambition 
of  one  hero  may  be  quite  cheaply  purchased 
at  the  expense  of  cities  burned,  fields  devas- 
tated, men  and  boys  sUin  or  maimed  in  such 
wise  as  to  make  their  dearest  friends  think 
their  prolonged  life  fur  more  pitiable  than 
death  in  the  red  battle  field ;  women  attacked 
with  every  circumstance  of  brutality,  and  the 
air  made  pestilential  by  the  rotting  and  un- 
buried  victims  of  the  great  man's  ambition,  these 
are  what  oor  especially  Republican  friend  of 
the  Corsican  murderer  calls  '*  the  necessities 
of  war."  But  though  we  thus  far  agree  with 
Mr.  Abbott,  we  by  no  means  share  his  appa- 
rent confidence  in  the  success  of  Napoleon, 
even  if  such  heroes  as  Nelson  and  Sir  Sydney 
Smith  had  been  either  not  in  existence,  or 
peacefully  employed  at  the  Tory  antipodes  of 
the  Nile  and  Si  Jean  d'Acroi 
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Natubk  is  as  inflexible  as  she  is  beautiful ; 
and  there  are  certain  of  her  laws  which  can- 
not be  successfullj  contravened  or  eraded, 
«Yen  where  such  mighty  personages  as  Na- 
poleon oppose  those  lawa  Even  camels,  to 
say  nothing  about  such  perverse  animals  as 
men  and  horses,  must  now  and  then  driuk  or 
they  will  die ;  and  so  absurdly  strong  and 
ineradicable  is  the  pr^udice  of  both  men  and 
beasts  in  &vor  of  a  more  or  less  regular  supply 
of  food,  however  coarse,  that  if  the  supply  be 
withheld  for  only  at  few  days,  both  unhand- 
somely avenge  themselves  upon  the  most 
heroic  of  chieftains,  by  becofning  just  so  many 
slovenly  and  unhandsome  corpses,  which  not 
merely  come  between  the  wind  and  his  no- 
bflity^  to  the  annoyance  of  his  heroic  nostrils, 
but  sometimes  even  bequeath  him  a  stench  so 
mortally  potent  that  he,  even  he,  the  warrior  in 
esse  and  conqueror  and  founder  Qf  a  dynasty 
in  poese^  sicker s,  becomes  loathsome  with 
plague  boils,  and  finally,  dies  in  so  foul  a 
ikshion  that  the  Jackals  will  none  of  him,  and 
even  the  but  little  fitstidious  Vultures  flap 
their  wings  disdainfhlly,  and  take  their  flight 
tu  from  him,  as  game  a  little  too  far  gone  to 
suit  even  their  taste  in  carrion.  We  do  not 
for  an  instant  deny  or  even  doubt  that  Na- 
poleon thought  Acre  once  taken  and  Achmet 
the  butcher,  as  Mr.  Abbott  delights  to  term 
the  resolute  defender  of  Acre  against  an  in- 
comparably more  merciless  butcher  than  he, 
once  put  to  death,  the  path  of  Napoleon  to 
the  throne  of  the  Sultan  and  thence  to  the 
plundering  and  subjugation  of  India  was  easy, 
and  his  projects  quite  certain  to  be  fully 
carried  out.  Of  the  opinions  entertained  by 
Napoleon  and  his  living  and  very  sycophantic 
eulogist  tending  that  way,  we  do  not  doubt ; 
but  that  their  opinions  would  have  been 
falsified  by  the  event  we  entertain  just  as 
much  doubt — and  no  more — as  we  doubt  that 
the  dead  tyrant  was  creedless  Godward,  and 
heartless  manward. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  it  was  most  fortunate 


for  Napoleon  personally,  and,  in  that  predie 
ratio,  most  lamentably  unfortunate  for  cnrilixed 
Europe,  that  Napoleon  was  not  curaed  with 
victory  at  Acre,  and.  with  a  very  lew  months 
of  subsequent  success.  True  it  is,  thai  we 
have  never  yet  read  or  thought  of  Sir  Sydney 
Smith's  eqittlly  sagacious  and  gaUant  condaet 
at  Acre,  without  an  exultant  and  applauding 
thrill,  we  never  think  of  that  tm\j  gaUaipi 
seaman  without  feeling  increased  joy  apd  ex- 
ultation in  our  British  birth ;  he  is  o^e  of  the 
few  fighting  ^eroes  in  whose  unwlfiah  fhanag 
we  gkny,  and  to  whose  praises  we  joyow^ 
and  without  one  cold  thought  or  oonaaenne- 
enforced  doubt,  join  our  feeble  voices.  And, 
yet,  somehow,  as  we  think  of  that  glorious 
afEkir  at  Acre,  we  almost  regret  that  Sir  Sydney 
was  there  at  all  Achmet  Djezaar  though  not 
quite  as  bad  as  Napoleon,  seeing  that  at  all 
events  he  was  no  renegade,  used  the  scimitar 
openly,  neither  canted  about  humanity  and 
disinterestedness,  nor  wrote  bulletins  ao  felse 
as  to  make  a  Napoleon  bulletin  synonjrmous 
with  a  most  flagitious  and  impudent  felsehood. 
Achmet  Djeziar,  we  say,  though  by  no  means 
equal  in  guilt  or  ignominy  to  his  antagonist, 
the  sham  Mahometan,  Napoleon,  was,  never- 
theless, an  extremely  bad  fellow,  and  one 
whom  those  who  were  luckless  enough  to  Hve 
within  reach  of  his  scimitar,  would  doubtless 
with  much  resignation  have  consigned  to  the 
care  and  keeping  of  the  worms  of  the  grave, 
or  the  unclean  birds  and  beasts  of  the  desert 
Still  we  are  to  remember  that  nine  tenths  of 
what  we  read  of  the  cruelties  of**  Djeziar  "  or 
the  Butcher  have  been  printed  and  circulated 
for  the  world's  edification  upon  the  authority 
of  the  French,  who,  as  slaves  of  Napoleon  and 
compatriots  of  the  burning,  marauding,  and 
murdering  misqreant  formed  the  horde- 
which  he  called  his  army — that  those  who  are 
said  to  have  groaned  beneath  the  bloody 
tyranny  of  **  the  Butcher "  would  have  very 
sensibly  improved  their  situation  by  his  deafli 
and  their  transfer  to  the  tule  of  the  renegade 
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NapoleoD,  is  what  we  cannot  for  an  instant 
■appose.  Bat,  making  all  due  allowance  for 
French  exaggeration,  it  is  pretty  clear  that, 
due  consideration  being  had  for  Eastern  educa* 
tion  and  for  the  sanguinary  promptings  of  its 
ereed,  it  is  pretty  certain  we  say,  that  making 
^  due  allowance  for  these  incidentals,  Aehmet 
])jeuar  was  remarkable  for  anything  rather 
than  humanity,  and  was  precisely  one  of 
those  peraons  of  whom  our  British  proverb 
iS  pithily  as  truly  says  that  they  are  better 
lo$t  than  found.  And  even  as  regards  the 
Botcher  himself  the  victory  of  Napoleon  ai 
Acre  would  not,  in  our  view  of  the  case,  have 
been  so  very  lamentable ;  for,  in  that  erent, 
at  least  one  detestable  person  would  no 
longer  have  sinned  against  Gknl  and  humanity. 
A  fiu-  greater  good,  however,  might,  and,  in 
oar  opinion  almost  certainly  would,  have 
resulted  from  that  temporary  triumph  of 
Napoleon.  It  appears  to  us  not,  indeed,  that 
Mr.  Abbott  has  the  slightest  show  of  reasop 
ibr  his  £uicy  that,  if  sucoessfbl  at  Acre,  Na- 
poleon might  probably  have  realised  his  wild 
and  all  but  boundless  prefects  of  Eastern 
conquest  and  Eastern  dominion,  but  that 
temporary  success  would  have  both  embolden- 
ed and  enabled  him  to  go  £u*ther,  and  involve 
himself  so  deeply  and  so  inextricably,  that, 
instead  of  having  to  chronicle  the  sdfish  do- 
ings of  Napoleon,  First  Consul,  Emperor  of 
France  the  great  and  Elba  the  small,  fugitive 
from  Waterloo,  and  ludicrously-complaining 
exile  in  St.  Helena,  his  unscrupulous  eulogist 
would  have  had  to  comment  upon  the  life 
and  death  of  Napoleon,  quite  renegade,  almost 
Ptsha,  cat  short  by  fiunine,  simoom,  or  one 
firman,  <me  bowstring,  and  two  mutes.  It  is 
the  almost  absolute  certainty  that  victory  at 
Acre  would  have  lured  Napoleon  into  a  course 
which  would  have  saved  Europe  from  the  dis- 
grace and  the  curse  of  his  usurped  rule  in 
France,  t6at  has  often  fempted  us  to  regret 
that,  in  the  presence  of  the  gallant  and  skil- 
M  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Napoleon  found,  so 
early,  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  even  a  first 
real  advance  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
his  vast  designs.  Mr.  Abbott  obviously  takes 
a  very  different  view  of  the  case ;  but  there 
is  no  part  of  his  work  in  which  he  is  so  nearly 
sincere  as  when  he  spouts  sentimental  isms 
eonceming  the  bewilderment  cf  his  imagina- 
tion, **in  contemplating  the  results  which 


might  have  onsued,"  but  which,  unhappily, 
did  not  What  an  oriental  romance  might 
not  Mr.  Abbott  have  produced  had  Napoleon 
even  made  himself  Pasha  of  Egypt,  Ring  of 
Jerusalem !  Ah  t  much  as  we  love  the  mem- 
oty  of  that  gallant  and  victorious  Sydney 
Smith,  we  really  are  not  quite  satisfied  that  he 
would  not  have  done  the  world  good  service 
had  he  not  troubled  himself  about  Acre,  but 
left  the  rival  butchers  to  fight  it  out  at  their 
leisure. 

Yes !  Had  Napoleon  been  so  far  triumfRi- 
ant  as  to  found  a  petty  sovereignty  in  the 
east,  we  should  have  had  a  romance,  not,  in- 
deed, more  anti-British  than  that  which  we 
are  reviewing,  but  certainly  more  intensely 
ludicrous  and  more  laughably  wrong-headed 
than  the  sentimentalisms,  the  euphuisms,  and 
the  contradictions  which  he  has  now  given 
us.  Even  as  the  matter  really  does  stand,  just 
listen  how  he  speaks  of  the  selfish  and  ruth-  « 
less  ambition  of  Napoleon : — 

"  And  it  was  a  lofty  ambition  in  the  heart 
of  a  young  man  of  twenty-six,  to  break  the 
chains  which  bound  the  countless  millions  of 
Aria  in  the  most  degrading  slavery,  and  to 
create  a  botmdless  empire  such  as  earth  had 
never  before  seen,  which  should  develope  all 
the  physical,  intellectual,  and  social  energies 
of  man." 

This  republican,  we  thus  see,  this  believer 
in  the  right  of  all  men  (red  skins  and  negroes 
duly  excepted)  to  safety  of  life,  limb,  and  pro- 
perty, who  boasts  of  being  a  member  of  a 
Ohristian  and  intelligent  Republic,  calls  the 
grasping  and  intensely  selfish  schemes  of  Na- 
poleon, which  he  could  have  carried  into  eflfect 
only  after  shedding  almost  literally  a  sea  of 
human  blood,  and  plundering  and  wasting  to 
the  amount  of  almost  countless  millions,  he 
calls  these  awfUlly  and  intensely  devilish 
schemes  a  lofty  ambition  I  We  know  of  no 
one  like  Mr.  Abbott  for  giving  the  very  finest 
names  to  the  very  fotdlest  actions !  Human 
audadty,  at  the  least  in  the  aoctorial  way, 
can  scarcely  go  beyond  the  audacity  of  the 
man  who  talks  of  the  aspiration  of  the  in* 
tensely  selfish  and  the  mercilessly  cruel  Na- 
poleon, to  breaking  the  chains  of. countless 
millions  of  Atia :  that  Napoleon,  whose  whole 
business,  fh>m  the  day  of  the  Tuileries  to  tht^ 
of  his  flight  from  Waterioo,  was  the  forging 
and  rivetting  of  manacles  for  the  millions  of 
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Europe  I  He  break  the  chains  of  the  en- 
slaved! He  emancipate  the  countless  mil- 
lions of  Asia  from  the  most  degrading  slavery  t 
He  waste  a  thought  or  lift  a  finger,  save  with 
a  view  to  enslaving  the  free  and  enslaving  the 
the  enslaved  still  more  deeply,  more  helpless- 
ly, more  hopelessly  than  before!  ^d  deve- 
lope  all  the  physical,  intellectual,  and,  above 
all,  the  social  energies  of  man  I  He^  Napoleon, 
he  thus  civilize  the  barbarian  east  I  He^  who 
set  out  with  repudiating  that  civilizing  power, 
to  which  Emperors  and  Padishahs  are  as  dust 
in  the  balance,  our  divine,  ameliorating,  and 
elevating  religion !  He,  forsooth,  was  to  turn 
Turk  himself,  and  yet  refine,  purify  and  elevate 
the  people  of  the  east,  by  just  substituting  his 
own  tyranny,  his  own  levies  of  taxes,  his  own 
conscripiions,  and  his  own  endless  aggressive 
wars,  for  the  comparatively  mild  and  innocu- 
ous tyranny  of  the  far  milder  and  more  ^dur- 
able native  despots  1 

When  we  find  Mr.  Abbott  speaking  with 
equal  freedom,  and  by  way  of '  comparison,  of 
Napoleon,  Washington,  and  our  holy  Re- 
deemer, it  ma^y  without  any  disparagement, 
to  Mr.  Abbott's  ingenuity,  be  very  fairly  con- 
sidered as  a  thing  to  make  angels  sad  and 
fiends  merry. 

Considering  the  actual  character  of  Napo- 
leon, as  evidenced  by  nearly  all  his  words  and 
by  still  more  nearly  all  his  actions,  we  think 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  abominable 
oant  than  that  upon  which  we  have  just  oom- 
menttd,  were  it  not  that  Mr.  Abbott  has  writ- 
ten the  unspeakably  awful  passage  on  which 
we  are  about  to  comment  Taking  the  two 
passages  together  we  must  pay  Mr.  Abbott 
the  rather  unenviable  compliment  of  confess- 
ing, that  we  think  that  he  may  defy  the  whole 
brotherhood  of  authors  to  equal  him  in  irre- 
verent sanctimoniousness  and  Bolenm  mock- 
ery. 

"Even,"  says  Mr.  Abbott,  '*  the  most  lowly 
Christian  finds  unworthy  motives  mingling 
with  his  best  actions.  Napoleon  was  not  a 
Christian.  He  had  learned  no  lessons  in  the 
school  of  our  Saviour.  Did  he  merely  wish 
to  aggrandize  himself  to  create  and  perpetu- 
ate his  own  renown,  by  being  the  greatest 
and  the  best  monarch  earth  has  ever  seen? 
This  is  not  a  Christian  spirit  But  it  is  not 
like  the  spirit  which  demonized  the  heart  of 
Nero,  which  stuoQulated  the  lust  of  Henry  the 


Eighth,  which  fired  the  boson,  of  Alexander 
with  his  invincible  phalanxes,  and  which  urged 
Tamerlane  with  his  mounted  hordes  to  the 
field  of  blood.  Our  Saviour  was  entirel  j  re- 
gardless of  self  in  his  endeavours  to  Ueas 
mankind.  Even  Washington,  who,  thoo^ 
one  of  the  best  of  mortals,  must  be  contem« 
plated  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  Son  of 
God,  seemed  to  forget  himself  in  hisiove  ci 
his  country.  That  absence  of  self-regard  can- 
not be  so  distinctly  seen  in  Napoleon." 

So  distinctly  seen !    Why  surely  Mr.  Ab- 
bott  should   remember,    (absence    of  setf- 
regard  in  Napoleon  not  so  distinctly  seen,  for- 
sooth!) thati>0  non  existentibui  et  de  nam 
apparentibui  eadem  eat  r<Uio  f    Would  he  by 
denying  Napoleon's  fi'eedom  from  selfislmefli 
in  the  comparative,  turn  our  attention  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  all  selfishness  in  thoughti 
in  word,  and  in  deed ;  an  incarnation  of  ado 
fishness  from  infancy  to  age — fix>m  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  ?    Is  it  of  this  personified  selfish- 
ness that  even  he  dares  to  chatter  to  us  about 
his  itnselfishness  not  being,  forsooth,  90  dis- 
tinctly seen  f    And,  then,  just  note  the  mix* 
ture  of  outrageous  vanity  and  mock  humility 
of  this  champion  of  Napoleon  and  the  rest  of 
the  sanguinary  atheists  of  those  days  of  blood- 
shed incalculable,  and  of  blasphemies  and  ob* 
scenities  unmentionable.     He  actually  con- 
fesses that  even  Washington  is  to  be  '^  spoken 
of  at  an  infinite  distance  from  our  Redeemer." 
Tes,  Mr.  Abbott  assures  us — may  we  be  dufy 
thankful  for  the  pains  he  takes  to  enlighten 
our  darkness — that  Washington  was  one  of 
the  best  of  men,  and  yet  that  even  he  is  "to 
be  spoken  of  at  an  infinite  distance  from  our 
Redeemer."    This  looks  very  like  a  great  and 
generous  concession,  we  feel  bound  to  admit; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  save  an  admirer 
of  Napoleon  or  republicanism,  would  ever, 
for  even  a  single  moment,  have  dreamed  of 
mingling  two  such  names  ?    Since  **  mad  Sa* 
warrow,"  in  the  bad  oouplet  of  which  Mr. 
Abbott  may  have  heard,  in  which  the  atleut 
half  mad  Russian  bard  coupled  CM  and  the 
impure  empress  in  the  same  thanksgiving 
line,  for  the  success  of  the  Russians  in  th« 
assault  of  Iso!iaeL    Since  that  impious  coup- 
let was  written,  never  has  man  ventured  to 
pen  anything  indicative  of  such  familiar  levity, 
mingled  with  such  vile  irreverence,  as  Mr.  Ab* 
bott  who,  disgracing  hunself  and  insulting  aQ 
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*-  Christian  men,  bjr  coolly,  deliberately,  and, 
IS  it  would  seem,  rather  eomplacently  foisting 

:  into  a  paragraph  (the  main  object  of  which  is 
to  assert  the  untrue,  and  to  deny  the  true, 
to  flatter  Napoleon),  brings  not  merely  into 
the  same  paragraph,  but  even  into  direct  com* 
parison,  the  Son  of  God  and  the  most  selfish 
and  crime- stained  of  the  sons  of  men,  Mr.  Ab- 
bott too,  is  very  evidently  and  very  comfortably 
QDconscious  of  this.  It  is  no  less  evident  that 
he  relies,  and  we  fear  with  an  only  too  well- 
grounded  confidence  upon  bis  impious  com- 
parison, meeting  with  no  very  serious  cen- 
sure. Probably  inspirited  by  this  confidence, 
he  goes  on  to  ask  whether  Napoleon  wished 
to  aggrandize  himself  and  to  win  the  fanre  of 
being  at  once  the  best  and  the  greatest  mo- 
narch that  earth  has  ever  seen ;  and  he  asks 
this  question  in  a  tone  which  proves  that  he 
confidently  anticipates  an  affirmative  answer 
on  all  hands.  To  be  a  great  king  or  pasha, 
in  the  sense  in  which  Napoleon  understood 
the  word  greatness,  doubtless.  Napoleon  did 
very  sincerely  wish ;  to  be  the  absolute  lord  of 
the  property,  the  persons,  the  speech  and  the 
very  opinions  of  all  around  him ;  to  have  as 
many  unreasoning  and  ever  willing  tools,  or, 
at  peed,  vicdms,  as  he  could  count  subjects, 
would  admirably  have  suited  that  saturnine 
despot;  and  we  no  more  doubt  than  Mr.  Ab- 
bott does,  that  in  tTuit  sense  of  the  word, 
tboagh  in  no  other,  Napoleon  most  ardently, 
aspired  to  be  a  great  king,  and  was  daped 
alike  by  his  evil  yearnings  and  that  vanity 
(of  which,  despite  all  that  was  really  great 
about  him,  Napoleon  had  a  hr  larger  share 
thui  usually  &lls  to  the  lot  of  really  great 
men),  mto  the  belief  that  in  the  east  he  could 
carve  out  for  himself  an  immense  sovereignty 
in  which  he  could  thus  satis&ctorily  to  him- 
self play  the  intelligent  despot  to  his  own 
honor  and  glory.  Understanding  the  word 
greatness  as  Mr.  Abbott  evidently  does,  in 
the  Oorsico-Napoleonic  sense,  he  is  perfectly 
'warranted  in  saying  that  Napoleon  aspired  to 
be  a  great  king ;  yea,  the  very  "  greatest  king 
*bat  earth  has  ever  seen."  But  in  the  true 
*Me  of  the  word,  to  be  a  great  king,  was  the 
▼wy  last  thing  that  would  have  suited  either 
the  temper  or  the  wishes  of  Napoleon ;  to  be 
^  great  king  requires  self-abnegation  and  a 
most  thoughtful  and  apprehensive  care  for 
the  rights,  the  interests,  the  well  being,  and 


even  the  very  wishes  and  feelings  of  the 
subjects  to  which  Napoleon  was  as  incom- 
petent as  a  savage  contempt  of  his  fellow- 
men  and  a  most  intense  selfishness  could  ren- 
der him.  Even  Mr.  Abbott,  chary  as  he  is  of 
such  admissions  as  might  directly  damage  the 
character  of  his  hero,  has  blundered  out  an 
indurect  but  none  the  less  decisive  sentence^f 
utter  incapacity  for  the  sublime  part  of  a 
great  king,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  great- 
ness. **It  is  true  that  in  Napoleon  this  ab- 
sence of  self  is  not  so  perceptible." 

We  are  quite  contented  to  receive  this  aa  . 
full  a  confession  of  the  intense  unfitness  of 
Napoleon  for  real  greatness,  as  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  from  the  pen  of  so  through 
thick  and  through  thin  an  apologist  But, 
though  from  him  we  cannot  reasonably  ex* 
pect  an  acknowledgement  of  a  more  fi*ank 
character,  wb  claim  the  right  of  speaking  out 
plainly,  though,  perchance,  less  satis&ctorily 
to  his  advocate,  and  of  asserting  that  not  only 
is  the  absence  of  selfishness  not  so  discernible 
as  in  Washington,  but  that  it  was  not  to  any 
extent  discernible  at  all  in  Napoleon,  and  for 
this  simple  reason,  that,  from  his  merest 
childhood  to  his  death  in  his  far  too  lenient 
captivity.  Napoleon  never  lost  sight  of  self 
interest,  whether  he  slaughtered  or  gave 
peace,  plundered  foreign  capitals,  or  made 
more  than  princely  gifts  at  the  expense  of 
others,  but  shewed  himself  riot  as  Mr.  Abbott 
would  so  insidiously  impress  upon  us  but  to 
be  possessed  of  perversity  and  hardness  of 
heart,  utterly  and  incurably  foul. 

We  have  shown  that  though  Mr.  Abbott 
would  be  quite  justified  in  stating  that  Napo- 
leon desired,  passionately,  and  yearned  to  be 
the  greatest  of  monarchs,  yet,  in  the  one  only 
true  sense  of  that  word,  greatness  was  the 
very  last  thing  of  which  the  Corsican  was 
ambitious  or  for  which  he  was  qualified.  But^ 
with  all  his  share  of  cunning,  Mr.  Abbott 
could  not  leave  well  alone ;  be  was  not  con- 
tent with  stating  that  his  hero  had 
the  ambition  to  figure  in  the  annalfl 
of  posterity  as  the  greatest  **  Monarch 
that  earth  has  ever  known;  but,  hav- 
ing dexterously  made  use  of  a  term — 
**  great"  (a  term,  the  ambiguity  of  which  ia 
remarkably  well  calculated  to  impose  alike 
upon  the  indolent,  and  upon  the  reader  whose 
imagination    has    been    forced,    or    whose 
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!  Iu8  been  blunted  bj  the  mtschle- 
dedanuUioci,  wfakb  trt^ts  greainem  ts 
bting  STDODjiDoas  with  taece&efuWj  exerted 
power,  m  whaterer  cause  exerted,)  he  most 
needs  bit  upon  a  less  equivocal  term :  and 
sddf  that  Napoleon  aJao  aspbed  to  be  **  the 
le$t  monarch  earth  has  erer  seen."  We  are 
wdl  aware  that  Napoleon  did  nwch  good  for 
fhmoe,  and,  that  goodness  of  a  kind  only 
too  shameiallj  and  too  mischieroofilj  ne- 
glected by  the  later  Boorbon  kings,  prerioos 
to  his  Qsorpation.  We  admit  all  the  valoe  of 
the  Code  Napoleon,  and  gire  him  his  fall 
share  of  credit  for  this  Taluable  code;  but 
stin  bear  in  mind  the  probability  that  to 
TaOeyrand,  Foach^,  or  some  other  of  his  able 
though  utterly  unprincipled  adriaers,  he  owed 
cren  the  conception  of  that  really  yalnable 
work,  and  that,  secondly,  notwithstanding  all 
fliat  his  sycophants  have  said  and  may  say 
about  the  uniTersality  of  his  genius,  nothing 
on  be  more  certain  than  that  France  owed 
the  execution  of  that  work  not  to  the  eyer 
praised  Napoleon,  but  to  lawyers  and  literary 
men,  of  whom  the  men  who  so  loudly  laud 
Kapoleon  probably  rever  have  read ;  to  wit, 
Pertalis,  Trouchet,  Bigot,  Maleville,  and  that 
Gambageres  whom  Napoleon  affected  to  think 
faiferior  to  himself^  even  in  civil  aflUm, 
bat  who,  in  that  department  of  human 
ability  was  infinitely  his  superior.  But  even 
allowing  Napoleon  the  whole  merit  of  that 
ondoubted  improvement,  the  code  which 
bears  his  name,  and  giving  him  aU  the  credit 
which  that  loudest  of  his  admirers,  claim  for 
him  for  the  benefits  conferred  upon  France  by 
Che  changes  made  with  a  view  to  the  improved 
education  of  the  people  ;  still  we  cannot  un- 
derstand how  this  admission  could  embolden 
any  man  to  say  that  Napoleon  was  anything 
Kke  a  good  monarch, — wholly  leaving  out  of 
the  question  the  absurdity  of  calling  him 
*Hhe  best  monarch  that  earth  has  ever  seen.^ 
The  selfish  determination  to  render  himself 
the  virtual  autocrat  of  Europe  by  robbing  the 
rightful  possessors  of  their  crowns  and  their 
territories,  to  bestow  them  upon  his  own  re- 
latives as  bis  mere  tools  and  viceroys,  could 
not  but  involve  France  in  great  and  expensive 
wars,  in  which  no  creature  in  France  except 
Napoleon  and  his  connections  had  even  the 
diadow  of  an  interest ;  and,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  mischievous  waste  of  treasure,  the  blood 


thos  shed,  the  nkooming  and  die  misery 
cmosedat  millioiia  of  hearths  by  the  sUoghter 
of  army  after  army,  and  thereplacfaig  of  tbooe 
armies  by  the  truly  devilish  tyranny  of  Hie 
coDscrfptiOf',  most  neceasarily  and  lor  erer  fix 
upon  the  name  of  Napoleon  the  stigma  of 
having  not  only  not  been  **  the  best  monardi 
the  earth  ever  saw,**  hot  in  the  produdng  of 
a  widely  spread  misery  and  ruin,  ^and  away, 
the  very  worst  The  Neros  and  tiie  CaMgu- 
las  of  Rome,  and  thede^K>tsof  the  cast,  hate 
undoubtedly  been  more  terrible  to  tbor 
coortiers  and  to  aU  upon  whom  thdr  nusfbr- 
tune  infficted  the  ruinous  curseof  a  ckwe con- 
tact with  the  demoniac  tyrant  of  the  day. 
But  the  cruelty  of  any  one  of  those  monsten 
was  necessarily  exercised  within  a  compara- 
tively limited  cifcle ;  while  the  arrogant,  sd- 
fish  tyranny  of  the  Corsican  was  Gke  the 
grim  power  of  death ;  it  was  manifested,  and 
its  ravages  were  mourned,  equally  in  the  pal- 
ace and  in  the  poorest  hut  Nor  was  the  &n 
torture  of  Napoleon's  rule  confined  to  those 
whom  the  equally  arrogant  and  hypocritksl 
tyrant  affected  to  call  hu  French  (he  being 
Italian  by  birth,  French  only  by  conquest,  and 
the  avowed  enemy  of  France  at  his  outset), 
but  to  every  country  which  he  ruled,  throi^ 
the  puppet  sovereigns  which  he  had  set  up. 
Even  Mr.  Abbott,  bold  and  unscrupulous  as 
he  is  whenever  his  hero  is  to  be  shielded 
against  the  just  complaints  and  reproaches  of 
outraged  humanity,  will  scarcely  dare  to  deny 
that  the  conscription  was  used  almost  exclu- 
sively for  Napoleon's  own  selfish  purposes; 
and  just  as  little  can  even  he  venture  to  con- 
tradict us  when  we  state  that  Napoleon  ruled 
as  absolutely  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  and  in  Hol- 
land, as  in  his  *'  beloved  Frtince,"  and  that  he 
treated  the  slightest  neglect  of  hi»  interests 
on  the  part  of  any  one  of  his  puppet  kings 
with  as  insolent  and  contemptuous  a  severity 
as  he  could  possibly  have  manifested  to  the 
most  beggarly  menial  in  his  Parisian  kitchen 
or  stables.  "  Your  first  duty  "  was  his  lan- 
guage to  those  who  had  earned  their  precari- 
ous and  disgraceful  royalty  and  tinsel  t>y  act- 
ing as  jackals,  "your  Jirst  is  to  me,  your  #00- 
ond  to  France."  As  for  the  unhappy  countries 
over  which  they  were  set  as  very  menials  of 
the  great  tyrant,  their  interests  had  literally 
neither  consideration,  nor,  in  the  Napoleonic 
estimation,  anything  more  than  merely  no- 
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minal  interests  beyond  those  which  they 
possessed  as  tributaries  to  the  tyrant.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  women  ot  those  countries 
&bould  bring  fortb,  for  Napoleon  the  Great 
Toight  need  their  sons,  long  ere  they  reached 
manhood,  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  bloody 
career ;  it  was  necessary  that  the  agriculture, 
oommerce,  and,  where  they  had  them,  the 
tnanufactures  of  those  countries  should  be  pro- 
perly attended  to ;  for  it  was  imperative  that 
they  should  have  means  not  only  of  support- 
ing his  puppet  Kmgs  in  idle  and  unmoritcd 
splendor,  but  that  they  should  have  the  where- 
withal to  pay  tribute  to  their  resolute  and 
unsparing  master. 

We  defy  Mr.  Abbott  to  contradict  us,  other- 
wise than  by  bare  assertion  or  shabby  insinua- 
tion; and  yet  he  has  the  temerity  to  talk 
about  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  to  become 
the  "best  king  earth  has  ever  seen!"  Beit 
remembered,  too,  that  Mr.  Abbott  talks  in 
this  fashion  about  Napoleon  as  he  aspired  to 
rale  in  the  East,  and  when  he  had  declared 
himself  ready  to  become  a  Mahometan,  with 
Saltans  for  his  Satraps  and  countless  myriads 
of  Mahometans,  Hindoos,  Gentoos,  and  what 
not,  for  his  unresisting  slaves.  If  even  in 
Europe,  with  at  the  least  something  like  public 
opinion  to  contend  against,  the  Spanish  knife 
and  the  Italian  dagger  availed  not  against  his 
instinctive  fraud,  his  acquired  force  and  his 
bloody  and  merciless  pertinacity,  if  even 
steadfast,  rural  and  industrious  Holland,  whose 
dykes  should  have  drowned  his  villainous 
legions;  if  even  in  Holland,  and  in  Spain, 
and  in  fair  Italy,  this  ruthless  and  selfish  man 
wrought  evil  so  widely,  what  would  he  not 
have  done  in  the  East,  if  in  the  infinitely  wise 
and  mo3t  unfathomable  purposes  of  the  Al- 
mighty, he  had  even  for  a  brief  season  been 
permitted  to  succeed  in  his  renegade  and 
tyrannous  eastern  project 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  Mr.  Abbott 
is  more  deserving  of  the  indignation  or  con- 
tempt of  all  honest  men  when  he  dares  to 
ten  us  that  "  Napoleon  had  his  motives  been 
truly  Christian  would  by  the  acts "  which 
he  records  and  praises,  "have  been  a 
saint  t"  Did  mortal  man  ever  so  commingle 
the  utmost  want  of  honest  principle  with  the 
most  pitiable  lack  of  common  sense?  What 
is  this  but  to  say  that  Napoleon  might,  per 
ohance,  have  been  a  Sainti  only  that  beyond 


all  doubt  his  acts  were  those  of  which  the  devil 
liimself  might  feel  proud.  Mr.  Abbott  even 
while  he  scribbled  this  cant  must  have  been 
thoroughly  well  aware  that  if  Napoleon  hid 
been  a  Christian,  his  usurped  rule,  his  dis- 
honest seizures,  his  thrice  brazen  falsehoods, 
his  sanguinary  murders,  would  never  have 
stained  the  pages  of  history  or  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  showing  to  th'e  whole  world, 
and  disgusting  it  by  the  sad  display,  that  a 
man  may  be  professedly  a  Christian  and 
nominally  a  Republican,  and  yet  wicked 
enough  and  mean  enough  to  eulogize  a  bad 
man,  and  libel  an  incomparably  good  and 
bravo  nation,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
power,  if  ill-founded  national  prejudice  inspire 
him  to  undertake  the  work. 

Ii^all  that  Mr.  Abbott  says  of  Napoleon's 
Egyptian  expedition,  his  anti-British  preju- 
dices, his  shameful  sympathies  with  all  the 
worst  aspirations,  and  his  cordial  approval  of 
all  the  worst  acts  of  the  deceased  tyrant  are 
evident ;  but  in  much  that  we  have  quoted 
from  his  commentaries  there  is  matter  not 
merely  to  excite  indignation,  but  pity.  There 
is  impiety,  not  to  say  blasphemy,  mixed  up 
with  political  absurdities  and  atrocities. 

We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  had  to 
reouu^k  upon  Mr.  Abbott's  unrivalled  talent 
for  self-contradiction;  in  that  peculiar  wa& 
of  talent,  however,  he  is  scarcely  so 
great  as  ho  is  in  the  art  of  utterly  damning 
(he  character  of  his  hero  in  the  very  words  in 
which  he,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  endea- 
vors to  exalt  that  character 

*  Above  all  Greek,  above  all  Boman  ftune.' 
Even  to  so  short-sighted  a  person  as  Mr. 
Abbott,  it  could  not  but  be  self-evident  that, 
in  order  to  save  the  character  of  Napoleon 
from  all  the  odium  inseparable  fh>m  his  actual 
ravages  and  projected  addition  to  those  rav- 
ages in  the  east,  it  was  necessary  to  exert 
all  his  rhetorical  powers  for  him,  to  hold  up 
the  eastern  rulers  to  our  abhorrence,  as  the 
most  selfish,  corrupt,  and  brutal  of  all  possible 
tjrrants,  and  then,  with  imperturbable  cool- 
ness, to  represent  Napoleon  as  not  merely 
warring  against  the  native  rulers  and  their 
vices,  but  also  as  both  prepared  and  anxious 
to  substitute  for  all  the  vices  of  their  rul^  the 
virtues  of  a  Titus  and  a  Tn^an  combined  into 
one  glorious  whole,  and  then  multiplied  by 
twenty  or  by  twenty  thousand,  according  to  the 
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extent  of  the  reader's  credality,  or  the  fecoiid 
warmth  of  his  excited  imagtnatioD.  Bat  if 
Mr.  Abbott  excels  in  planning  deceptive 
schemes,  he  &ll8  lamentably  short  of  his  de- 
sigrs,  when  he  sets  about  carrying  them  into 
execution.  Intending  to  exalt  NapoleoD  in 
the  world's  estimation,  and  so  to  paint  the 
rulers  of  the  east  as  best  may  tend  to  deprive 
them  of  the  world's  sympathy  and  food 
wishes,  Mr.  Abbo'.t  actoaOy  gires  as,  while 
pretending  to  paint  only  the  native  rulers,  a 
most  reroltrngly  faithful  daguerreotype  of  Na- 
poleon himself;  and  heightens  erery  terrible 
and  every  base  feature  by  an  accompanying 
sketch  of  what  a  conqueror,  to  be  at  all  justi- 
fiable in  his  aggressive  warfiure,  ought  to  be — 
every  line  predicating  a  quality  or  a  virtue  of 
which  Napoleon  was,  by  his  own  showing^  not 
merely  deficirat,  but  strikingly  destitute  I 
'  Having  told  us  that,  if  Napoleon's  motives 
and  acts  had  been  Christian,  in  other  words, 
if  Napoleon  thought  and  acted  precisely  as  he 
did  not  thick  and  act,  he  ''might  have  been 
regarded  as  a  saint,"  and  that  "now  he  is 
bat  a  hero,"  Mr.  Abbott  thus  declaimeth :— 

^  The  ambitious  conquerer  who  invades  a 
peaceful  land,  and  with  fire  and  blood  subju- 
gates  a  timid  and  helpless  people,  that  he  may 
bow  their  necks  to  Uie  yoke  of  slavery,  that 
he  may  doom  them  to  ignorance  and  degra- 
dation, that  he  may  extort  fivm  them  their 
treasures  by  the  energies  of  the  dungeon,  the 
•dmitar,  and  the  bastinado,  consigning  the 
BiiDions  to  mud  hovels,  penury,  and  misery ; 
that  he  and  his  haughty  parasites  may  revel 
In  voluptuousness  and  splendor,  deserves  the 
txecrations  of  the  world.  Such  were  the 
fillers  of  the  Orient" 

And  what,  we  ask,  was  that  most  unpro- 
foked  of  mvaders  but  precisely  the  ^  ambiti- 
oos  conqueror,"  whom  Mr.  Abbott,  for  once 
ttkoogh  only  by  accident,  thusconsigns  to  the 
deserved  execrations  of  the  world  t  Does  he 
wish  to  ten  us  that  because  Napoleon  dressed 
plainly,  lived  plainly,  and  left  all  the  volup- 
tgousn^^t  and  splendor  for  which  he  so  on- 
scrupulously  murdered  and  robbed,  to  his 
•"haughty  parasites;"  will  Mr.  Abbott  tell 
OS  that,  therefore,  the  above  description  of 
the  ambitious  conqueror,  whom  he  so  truly 
states  to  deserve  the  execrations  of  the  world, 
appHes  one  jot  the  less  to  Napoleon  the  Rene- 
gade t    Even  as  the  case  now  stands,  baffled 


as  he  was  in  his  endeavors  to  set  op  as  a  spidc 
and  span  new  Mahometan  monarch.  Napo- 
leon was  precisely  that  ambitious  conqueror. 
AH  that  he  did  when  Consul  and  when  emper^ 
or  of  France,  clearly  shows  all  that  he  weald 
have  done  in  the  east  Temperament  in  part, 
but  mainly  a  shrewd  attention  to  the  nature 
and  force  of  public  opinion  in  France,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  vigilant  jealousy  of  Josephme, 
(his  love  of  whom  is  so  ackeningly  chattered 
about,  and  so  utterly  diqiroved  by  the  oool 
style  in  which,  when  added  years  had  £sun- 
ished  her  attractions,  while  undecreased  ex- 
travagance annoyed  her  Imperial  hu^mnd), 
undoubtedly  did  much  towards  rendering  Na- 
pdeon  comparatively  free  firom  gross  o&nces 
against  morality  ;  though,  be  it  observed  in 
pasting^  that  if  we  had  either  space  or  indinar 
tion  for  dwelling  upon  that  subject,  we  shotdd 
have  smaU  difficulty  in  showing  that  Napoleon 
was  by  no  means  the  chaste  Joseph  his  sjtfy 
phants  have  represented  him.  Had  he  sae- 
ceeded  in  his  eastern  projects,  whidi  coidd 
never  have  entered  his  head  had  he  not 
been  at  once  the  vainest,  most  sanguine,  and 
most  unprincipled  of  men,  we  are  stronglj  in- 
clined to  believe  that  Napoleon  would,  even 
on  this  point,  have  left  abundant  room  for 
censure.  But,  admitting  that  he  carried  oidy 
fire  and  sword  into  Egypt,  without  the  sligfaW 
est  dedre  personally  to  "revel  in  vduptuoo^ 
ness  and  splendour,"  supposing  that  he  merely 
plundered  and  murdered,  that  taxattoo  and 
conscription  there  might  enable  him  to  de- 
throne the  Sultan,  enthrone  himself,  and  theii| 
by  new  and  more  extensive  villainies,  extend 
his  eastern  rule  even  over  the  British  and  Up 
dve  Indian  territories,  even  supposing  all  tlds^ 
how  does  it  relieve  his  dark  memory  fitun  ^ 
stain  of  his  having  been  one  of  those  amUlh 
ous  conquerors  who  **  deserve  the  execrations 
of  the  worid  T  What  matters  it  whether  a 
ruffian  murders  and  robs  for  his  own  personal 
enjoyment's  sake,  in  order  that  he  personaBy 
may  "revel  in  voluptuousness  and  in  i^len- 
dour,"  or  only  that  he  may  gradfy  his  vanRy 
and  forward  his  interests  in  another  waj,  1^ 
decking  his  mistress  or  his  wife  in  purple  and 
gold,  and  costly  gems,  and  spreading  tiie  lii» 
urious  banquet  for  ti^e  kindred  ruffians  whs 
aid  him  in  his  ne&rious  deeds  ?  One  mflbte, 
no  doubt,  has  one  sort  <^  taste  to  gratify,  ttd 
another  rfHBan,  fires  firom  that  taste,  has  A» 
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other  and  a  different  one  to  gratify ;  but,  in 
settling  the  account  of  moral  delinquency  and 
of  sin  against  the  behests  of  God,  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  motiyes  which  prompt 
the  murder,  or  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
plunder  is  disposed  oC  It  is  simply  with  the 
murdering  that  we  charge  the  murderer,  with 
the  robbery,  the  robber ;  and  as  both  robber 
«nd  murderer,  as  exactly  one  of  those  **  am- 
bitioas  conquerors  who  deserve  the  execra- 
tions of  the  world,**  Napoleon  stands  convict- 
ed in  the  eyes  of  every  man  of  common  sense 
and  right  feeling,  and  will  continue  so  to 
stand  convicted  to  the  end  of  time. 

Mr.  Abbott  next  proceeds  to  give  us  the 
fimcy  portrait  of  Napoleon  as  one  of  those 
pattern  conquerors  who  have  no  touch  of  am- 
bition in  their  whole  composition ;  (who  toil, 
«Dd  moil,  and  sweat,  and  shed  blood,  and  give 
up  cities  to  fire,  sword-^all  in  kindness  and 
gentle  heart — all  for  the  good  of  the  absurd 
people  who  show  such  small  gratitude  for 
such  heroic  doings),  as  one  of  those  fitultless 
monsters  in  the  conquering  way,  who  do  not 
deserve  the  execration  of  the  world ;  though 
he  by  no  means  makes  that  non-deserving  of 
the  world's  execrations  by  any  means  dear  to 
na.  We  were  but  plainly  educated,  and  our 
pastors  and  masters  were  absurd  enough  to 
add  to  their  scholastic  teachings  some  musty 
exhortations  to  fear  Qod,  hon<»>  the  king,  do 
justice,  love  mercy,  and  constantly  to  act 
upon  the  golden  rule  of  doing  to  others  even 
as  we  would  that  others  should  do  onto  us. 
Something  of  this  must  certainly  have  ren- 
dered us  dull  of  apprehension,  or  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  Napoleonic  ambition  is 
almost  as  absurd  anything  we  have  yet  read  in 
Mr.  Abbott's  pages.  We  have  seen  that  even 
Mr.  Abbott  diinks  that  '*  ambitious  ocmquer- 
ors  deserve  the  execration  of  the  world.*' 
Havuig  told  that  plam  truth  in  as  little  of  a 
truth-loving  spirit  as  ever  actuated  party 
■oribe,  Mr.  Abbott  proceeds  to  say : 

''Bvitwe  cannot  with  equal  severity  con- 
demn the  ambition  of  him  who  marches  not 
Id  krgd  chains,  hot  to  break  them;  not  to 
establish  de^otism  but  to  asmil  despotic 
'Saorpersi  not  degrade  and  in^wverish  the 
.people,  but  to  ennoble  and  elevate  and  enrich 
Unm ;  not  to  extort  from  the  scanty  earnings 
ef  the  poor  the  means  of  livhig  in  lioeationa- 
I  and  aU  luzurkMis  kdolganot^  b«t  to  en- 


dure all  toil,  all  hardship,  all  deprivation 
cheerfully,  that  the  lethargic  nations  may  be 
roused  to  enterprise,  to  industry,  and  io  thrift 
Such  was  the  ambition  of  Napoleon.  Surely 
it  was  lofty.  But  far  more  lofty  is  that  ambi- 
tion of  which  Christ  is  the  great  exemplar, 
which  can  bury  self  entirely  in  oblivion." 

We  have  already  with  sufficient  emphasis 
remarked  upon  the  irreverent,  not  to  say  the 
positively  impious  levity  and  fomiliarity  with 
which  Mr.  Abbott  couples  the  names,  and 
brings  into  comparison  the  character  and  the 
deeds  of  our  Divine  Redeemer,  and  one  of  the 
most  sinful  and  prayerless  of  all  the  sinful 
wretches  for  whose  salvation  that  Divine  Re- 
deemer died  on  Calvary ;  and  we  merely  point 
to  the  repetition  of  that  irreverent  conjunction 
and  comparison  in  the  above  extract,  instead 
of  commenting  upon  it  with  the  severity 
which  so  deliberate  a  repetition  of  the  offence 
very  richly  merit&  Let  our  readers,  then, 
pass  over  that  portion  of  the  extract,  and  fix 
their  attention  solely  upon  the  really  mar- 
vellous assurance  of  the  remainder  of  it 
What  proof  is  there  that  Napoleon  marcl  ed 
"not  to  forge  chains  but  to  break  them?" 
When  and  where,  if  we  must  needs  walk  like 
Mr.  Abbott  upon  the  stilts  of  metaphor,  did 
Napoleon  ever  break  a  chain  but  for  the  pur- 
pose, indisputably  proven  by  the  act,  of  sub- 
stituting chains  still  hearier,  more  galling,  and 
more  difficult  to  be  broken  t  Who  were  the 
« despotic  usurpers'*  whom  he  assailed  in 
Egypt  or  Palestine  ?  By  what  right,  excit- 
ing the  shamefully  exerted  right  of  the  strong- 
est,  did  he  assail  despots  who  were  at  all 
events  not  usurpers  ?  Did  he  not  assail  them 
solely  that  he  might  exceed  them  in  despotic 
powov— a  power  which  he  wmld  have  u$vrp$d 
— but  which  they  assuredly  had  not  usurped? 
Are  the  burning,  the  plundering,  the  utterly 
ruining  of  dties,  and  the  laying  waste  of  iht 
fertile  fields^  the  readiest  means  by  which  to 
enrich  a  people?  Are  men  ennobled  bj 
being  "  mowed  down  with  musketry,"  when 
they,  not  knowing  all  the  devilishness  of 
the  invaders*  nature,  are  simple  enough  to  ^ 
surrender  as  prisoners  ol  war  ?  Are  women 
and  girls  ennobled  by  being  insulted  in  open 
day  by  a  brutal  soldiery  ?  What  mattered  H 
to  the  poor  whether  their  scanty  earnings 
were  extorted  from  them^  that  Napoleon  per* 
soaally  m%ht  have  the  means  of  ^living  in 
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liceutiousness  and  all  luxurious  indulgence," 
or  merely  that  he  might  have  the  means  to 
march  onward  and  ca*»tward  still,  to  butcher 
still  other  thousands  in  pitched  battle,  to 
burn  other  ciiies,  waste  other  fertile  fields, 
and  give  up  the  women  and  girls  of  other 
lands  to  the  violence  of  wretches  i*ed  with  the 
Wood  of  their  husbands  and  fathers.  What 
an  opinion  Mr.  Abbott  must  needs  hold  of  the 
intellectual  calibre  of  his  readers,  when  he 
ventures  to  talk  about  such  conquerors  as 
Napoleon  **  enduring  all  toil,  all  hardship,  all 
deprivation,  cheerfully,  that  the  lethargic  na- 
tions may  be  aroused  to  enterprise,  to  indus- 
try, and  to  thrift.**  What  right  have  these 
public  nuisances,  the  conquerors  who  are 
actuated  by  that  Napoleonic  ambition,  which 
Mr.  Abbott  with  assurance  and  cunning  affec- 
tation of  sincerity  tells  us,  by  way  of  apos- 
trophe,  is  a  lofty  one,  what  business  have 
these  sanguinary  and  ruthless  public  nuisances 
and  disturbers  to  arouse  from  their  lethargy 
nations  neither  bordering  on  the  conqueror*s 
own  territory,  nor  directly  or  indurectly  ob- 
structive to  his  legitimate  commerce,  or  op- 
posed to  hun  in  his  wars?  Does  Mr.  Abbott 
affirm  that  he  can  for  one  instant  be  so  drea^ 
my,  so  blind  to  all  Napoleon*8  ofett  acts,  so 
deaf  to  all  the  insolent  and  unprincipled  pro* 
feisions  and  confessions  of  that  selfish  chief- 
tain, as  to  believe  that  Napoleon  cared  a 
straw  about  the  real  welfi&re  and  real  pro- 
gress of  any  people  civilized  or  barbarian  I 
WiU  he  venture  to  affirm  that  he  thinks  Na- 
poleon capable  of  marching  a  mile  or  expend- 
ing a  single  charge  of  powder  to  arouse  leth* 
argic  nations  to  enterprise,  to  industry,  and 
to  thrift,**  save  with  a  view  to  turning  their 
nowfy  awakened  spirit,  to  the  account  of  his 
ooBSoriptions,  and  oaiBg  thdr  industry  and 
their  thrift  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  new  "  rousings**  of  other  lethargic  nations, 
in  their  turn  to  be  butchered  In  his  battles  or 
robbed  of  their  last  piastre  to  pay  the  like 
expenses  of  new  expeditions? 

Mr.  Abbott  knows  that  ff  any  one  had  talked 
toNapoleon  aboat  rousingihe  lethargic  nations 
to  any  other  end  than  that  of  finding  blood 
fiir  the  field  and  treasnre  for  his  military  chest, 
and  territory  and  toiling  millions  for  his  own 
arbitrary  ra2e»  the  hero  and  almost  saint 
would  haTo  laughed  his  sardonic  la^gh  in  the 
Tsry  &00  of  such  an  extremel/  weak  psfsonl 


?dr.  AbDott  knew  this  when  ho  was  writing 
the  sophistical  cant  which  we  have  jiist  qao- 
ted ;  and  whatever  men  may  think  or  say  of 
this  part  of  his  performance,  wc  take  it  upon 
ourselves  to  assure  him,  that  if  he  were  to 
live  for  fifty  years  to  come,  in  the  strictest  and 
most  praisewoKhy  total  abstinence  from  libel, 
tt)e  horrid  hypocrisy  of  this  passage  would 
still  suffice  to  render  him  a  di^graced  man 
during  his  whole  life,  and  to  leave  shame  and 
sadness  among  his  l^acies  to  his  heira. 

And  what  are  we  to  think  ot  the  nutn  who, 
with  so  evident  a  contempt  for  the  understand* 
ing  of  his  readers,  and  with  so  shameless  % 
desire  to  set  an  awfully  bad  man  in  an  inte- 
resting and  heroic  light  before  the  world,  dares 
to  talk  about  such  heroes  as  Napoleon  endu- 
ing "all  toil,  all  hardship,  all  deprivation!^ 
Why,  how  else  would  this  innocent  and  sim- 
ple Mr.  Abbott  have  his  disinterested  heroes 
to  proceed  ?  Would  be  have  them  revel  ere 
they  sent  the  materials  for  the  banquet  ?  'DetA. 
themselves  or  their  mistresses  in  splendors 
before  they  have  stolen  those  splendors  f  I>oeB 
not  Mr.  Abbott  know  that  to  every  end  tiiere 
must  be  the  appropriate  means?  Does  he 
suppose  that  the  penniless  can  expend  mil- 
lions,  or  that  an  invaded  people  are  to  be  oott« 
quered  by  dint  of  Lydian  airs  and  Sardanap»- 
lian  effeminacy  ?  Mr.  Abbott  supposes  noth- 
ing ot  the  kind;  moreover,  he  right  well 
knows  that  all  the  toils  and  the  deprivatioas^ 
and  the  hardships,  of  which  with  such  apoe*- 
rile  affectation  of  the  patheUC)  he  talks  to  us  I 
Conquerors,  like  humbler  and  mere  naelld 
mortals,  must  attain  ends  by  the  due  exerfciQa 
of  ^)propriate  means.  We  are  quite  wiUkig 
to  grant  to  Mr.  Abbott  that  his  pattern  h^no 
and  almost  saint  did  toil,  and  undergo  mueh 
fatigue^and  even  (though  that  has  been  mu«h 
exaggerated)  feome  privatum ;  but  we  utterij 
and  indignantly  deny  that  in  undertaking  mil 
that  toil,  fatigue,  and  as  far  as  he  experienced 
it — privation  he  had  the  slightest  design  or 
desire  to  benefit  the  nations  whom  he  proposed 
to  invade,  or  any  other  design  or  desire  tittB 
the  forwarding  of  his  own  sdfishly  ambitioas 
purposes^  As  to  the  flippant  eophtusas  of 
Mr.  Abbott  about  the  desire  of  such  a  msB 
as  Napoleon  to  ennoble  and  to  devate  the  pee-  r 
pie  of  those  Eastern  territories  for  whidi  he  so 
ruthlessly  planped  the  invasion,  and  whi<^  he 
BO  absurdly  dreamed  that  he  ooold  ovemuk 
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TilE  CHAPEL  ON  THE  SHORE  OF  THE 
ADRIATIC. 

On  the  p^issnge  from  che  small  isle  Milcto 
to  Ragusa  may  be  seen,  on  the  shore,  to  the 
right,  a  chapel  with  a  gilded  crucifix ;  and, 
at  no  great  dl-tance  from  it»  au  old  castle 
almost  m  ruins.  The  pious  sailor  drops  his 
oar  as  he  approaches  this  spot,  and  ejaculates 
a  short  prayer  although  he  is  imperfectly 
acquaiiUeJ  with  its  history.  The  following 
account  was  friven  by  a  well  inf »rmed  native: 

liOJiisa  and  Robert  met  at  Carlsbad:  she 
was  the  only  companion  of  an  inftrm  and 
widowed  mother;  he  the  descendant  of  an 
ancient  family,  but  only  a  younger  son.  He 
was  ten  years  older  tha«i  the  lady,  of  a  good 
disposition,  although  somewhat  tinctured  with 
melancholy  ;  she  gay  and  lively  notwithstand- 
ing her  oil  cumstances. 

**Tiiy  father  was  an  honest  man,"  said 
Louisii's  mother  to  her  daughter,  "  but  ho  died 
poor.  The  Prince  deeply  lamented  that  he  had 
lost  one  of  his  most  faithful  servants,  whose 
attention  and  talen's  had  saved  him  millions, 
but  he  gave  only  a  pension  of  two  hundred 
florins;  consequently,  thy  fortune  depends 
oa  thy  own  attractions,  and  the  use  which  is 
made  of  them." 

**  Thy  bro  her  inherits  the  estate,"  said 
Robert's  father  to  bis  son  :  **  consequently, 
thou  must  choose  thy  own  career.     I  have 

?rocured  thee  a  Lieutenant's  commission,  and 
will  give  thee,  yearly,  what  little  I  can 
^are ;  but,  (or  the  rest,  all  must  depend  ui  o.i 
thyself." 

Both  admonitions  took  effect  Louisa 
adorned  her  charms  with  virtues  and  accom- 
plishments ;  Robert  improved  his  courage  by 
application  and  honorable  sentiments.  Both 
had  carefully  adhered  to  the  precepts  of  their 
parents,  by  guai ding  against  romantic  love; 
for  the  old  lady  never  ceased  to  state,  that 
none  but  a  wealthy  man  could  be  her  son-in- 
law,  and  the  daughter  perfectly  coincided 
with  the  resolution :  the  old  gentleman  ever 
admonished  his  son  to  look  on  none  but  a 
rich  heiress,  and  the  young  man  felt  no  re- 
pugnance to  observe  his  injunctions. 

The  meeting  in  Carlsbad  produced,  how- 
aver^  a  sudden  ri  volution  in  their  respective 
sentiments ;  and  the  mineral  waters  seemed 
to  act  upon  them  like  the  river  Lethe,  as  far 
as  the  often  received  warnings  were  con- 
oenied;  but  it  was  some  time  before  they 
discovered  the  state  of  their  sentiments^  and 
it  had  been  long  conspicuous  to  the  most 
8i;4>erficial  observer  before  thej  themselves 
bad  even  given  it  a  thought  It  was  mere 
chance  that  brought  on  the  explanation,  or 
nUher  there  was  no  explanation  at  idl :  thej 
0  aaerely  sank  into  each  others  arms.  Whoso- 
ever knows  what  love  is,  will  find  it  extremely 
natural  that  they  neither  heard  the  approach- 
ing footsteps,  nor  saw  the  Tsry  con^ievouu 
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figure  of  Madame  Wickenfeld,  who  had  fol- 
lowed them  intentionally,  and  wno  announced 
her  presence  by  clapping  ber  hands,  and  the 
exclamation  of  "  Irave  /"  Louisa  startled, 
and  could  have  wished  to  hide,  for  ever,  her 
shame  and  confusion  under  the  Dorothea- 
stone,  near  which  the  accident  happened: 
Robert  cast  an  earnest  and  doubtful  glance  at 
the  gav  widow. 

The  latter,  however,  did  not  suffer  them  to 
remain  long  in  suspcnee ;  and  she  di.i  her 
best  to  cheer  them  up.  "Why  should  you 
be  so  alarmed,  dear  child,  am  not  I  a  woman 
too?  Why  should  you  look  so  sheepish. 
Lieutenant?  perhaps  you  once  paid  your 
addresses  to  me  ?  never  mind  that :  I  am 
your  fiiend,  and  will  be  your  contidant" — 
This  assertion  was  heard  with  joy,  and  the 
offer  was  accepted  with  gratitude.  The 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  lovers  were  confided  to 
the  Iriendly  bosom  of  th^ir  patroness,  who 
seemed  to  take  great  pleasure  in  encouraging, 
)  plaguing,  and  consoling  them ;  but  s  ill  more 
ill  laughing  at  their  real  or  imaginary 
troubles,  llobert  had  actually  been  one  of 
the  train  of  her  lovers  before  he  became 
acquainted  with  Louisa ;  but,  fortunately,  the 
degree  of  their  former  intimacy  was  only 
known  to  themselves,  and  both  had  an  equal 
interest  in  keeping  their  own  secret 

The  infirm  state  of  Louisa's  mother  would 
not  allow  her  to  introduce  her  daughter  into 
the  great  world;  but,  as  she,  nevertheless, 
wished  that  that  introduction  should  take 
place,  she  was  highly  rejoiced  when  she  un- 
derstood that  a  lady  of  rank  and  fortune  had 
undertaken  the  task ;  she  willingly  resigned 
her  darling  to  the  benevolent  stranger's  care, 
who  seemed,  on  her  part,  to  be  indefatigable. 
The  lovers  were  never  without  their  guar- 
dian angel ;  and,  under  pretext  of  keeping 
intruders  at  a  distance,  Madame  Wickenfeld 
watched  her  friends  so  closely  that  they  could 
not  find  an  opportunity  for  private  conversa- 
tions. The  widow  was  so  afraid  lest  the 
young  people  should  again  forget  themselv^ 
as  at  the  Doroihea  stone,  that  she  insisted 
upon  their  never  being  without  her  coTipany 
and  she  could  not  be  mode  to  understamfhow 
willingly  it  would  have  been  dispensed  with. 
Their  eyes,  therefore,  were  alone  permitted  to 
express  what  no  flow  of  words  could  have 
sufficiently  demonstrated;  but  much  happi- 
nes  was,_nevereheless,  enjoyed  during 
seyeral  weeks ;  and  it  would,  probably,  bare 
lasted  longer,  if  it  had  not  been  sudden^ 
interrupted  by  a  letter  from  Robert's  father. 
The  old  gentleman  told  his  son,  that  he  had 
got  him  a  Captain's  commission  in  the  Hano- 
verian army,  and  that  he  must  set  eff  in^me- 
diately  for  England.  At  the  same  time  he 
repeated,  with  great  earnestness,  the  old 
chapter  about  fortune,  and,  once  more  er 
horted  the  young  man,  not  to  throw  himself 
away  on  a  woman  without  property.     This 
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appeared  the  more  strange,  as  the  point  had 
not  been  touched  upon  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  Robert  justly  suspected  that  his 
father  must  have  been  informed  of  his  passion. 
He  recalled  to  his  mind  all  the  persons  of  his 
acquaintance  who  might  be  likely  to  have 
given  the  hint,  but  the  friendly,  officious 
Madame  Wickenfeld  never  occurred  to  him, 
lie  was  sorry  Jor  his  abrupt  departure  ;  but, 
in  the  circumstance  itself,  he  saw  only  the 
means  of  coming  a  step  nearer  to  his  own 
object;  since  it  was  likely  to  promote  his 
advancement  in  the  world.  The  widow 
evinced  much  wonder  and  surprise  when  she 
heard  of  the  news;  and  she  very  kindly 
arranged  a  last  meeting,  during  which,  she 
was  even  indulgent  enough  to  leave  the  room 
for  a  few  minutes.  On  her  return  the  grate- 
ilil  lovers  embraced  her  and  entreated  for  the 
favor  of  being  allowed  to  write  to  each  other 
iknder  her  address ;  this  she  granted  with  the 
most  charming  benevolence ;  and  the  Captain 
departed  with  the  soothing  conviction,  that 
BO  man  could  possibly  have  a  more  amiable 
mistress,  or  a  more  disinterested  friend  than 
he  had  himself.  He  wrote  long  letters  from 
every  resting  place,  and  sp^fied  his  intention 
to  &;ht  and  accumulate  laurels  and  riches, 
which  should  be  all  laid  at  the  feet  of  her 
whom  he  loved.  These  letters  were  safely 
delivered,  and  Louisa  found  an  inexhaustible 
pleasure  in  reading  them :  she  bad  no  sooner 
got  the  contents  of  the  last  by  heart,  then  she 
began  again  with  that  which  she  had  first 
received,  and  her  iime  was  so  pleasingly  be- 
guiled in  this  manner,  that  she  had  no  relish 
U)r  any  other  amusement  She  fancied,  more- 
over, that  she  had  discovered  some  f^mptoms 
of  jealousy  in  her  lover ;  and  she  thought  it 
but  prudent,  to  avoid  every  appearance  which 
might  further  excite  it :  she  desired  to  with- 
draw as  much  as  possible  from  society,  and 
she  would  have  secluded  herself  altogether  ; 
but  this,  Madame  Wickenfeld  most  stren- 
uously opposed.  You  will  become  the 
laughingstock  of  every  company,  she  said: 
because  your  intimacy  with  the  Captain  is 
alretdy  suspected;  and  if  his  absence  were  to 
produce  any  alteration  in  your  public  conduct 
you  would  give  cause  for  the  most  uncharit- 
able surmises:  slander  is  no  where  more 
active  tban  in  bathing-places,  and  there  is  no 
telling  where  it  would  stop.  You  understand 
me,  my  dear,  therefore  do  not  trifle  with  the 
matter ;  and  put  your  feelings  under  some 
little  constraint,  if  you  please. 

The  old  lady  was  not  less  anxious  to  see 
her  daughter  courted  by  the  throng ;  for,  the 
idea  of  a  rich  son-in-law  was  ever  uppermost 
in  her  mind,  and  Louisa  had  not  the  courage 
to  afflict  her  with  a  confidence  which  would 
have  blasted  her  hopes ;  Madame  Wickenfeld 
r^ma-ned,  consequently,  at  full  liberty  to 
take  her  ^into  whatever  society  she  chose, 
and  was  permitted  to  lead  her,  at  pleasure,  to 


every  fiishionable  assembly,  and  to  encourage 
every  eligible  suitor  that  offered  himselC 

Among  those,  who  seemed  anxious  to  court 
a  nearer  acquaintance,  was  baron  Frauenthal, 
a  man  already  advanced  in  years,  but  the 
possessor  of  fine  estates  in  Hungary,  Transyl- 
vania, and  even  in  Dahnatia ;  his  appearance 
was  striking,  and  his  manners  distinguished ; 
and  he  was  at  the  same  time  well-informed, 
and  a  man  of  the  world.  Louisa^s  apparent 
languor  seemed  to  be  rather  an  additiooal 
recommendation  with  him ;  and  as  soon  as  be 
perceived  the  authority  which  Madame 
Wickenfeld  possessed  over  her,  he  did  not 
fail  to  solicit  her  patronage :  the  latter  intro- 
duced him  to  the  noother,  whom  the  mere 
thought  of  such  a  connection  revived  more 
than  all  the  mineral  waters.  The  Baron  was 
not  long  in  making  this  discovery,  and  he 
found  that,  at  his  time  of  life,  it  would  be 
best  to  come  to  the  point  at  once,  by  obtaiD- 
ing  the  consent  of  the  old  lady,  before  the 
young  one  could  state  her  objections ;  more- 
over, he  did  not  fear  any  very  serious  ones 
even  from  that  quarter ;  and  he  was  merely 
prepared  for  a  little  maidenish  prudery.  The 
crisis  seemed  to  be  in  bis  favor ;  for  the  let- 
ters of  Robert  had  become  very  scarce, 
although  the  packet  boats  amved  regularlj 
at  Cuxhaven.  Madame  Wickenfeld  took 
great  care  to  point  out  every  fresh  arrived 
post  that  was  mentioned  in  the  newspapers; 
the  latter  also  noticed^the  safe  landing  of  the 
Hanoverian  troops  in  England.  Several 
weeks  had  already  elapsed  without  I/raisa^ 
hearing  from  her  lover,  and  she  began  to  be 
seriously  alarmed  about  his  safety ;  because 
she  took  it  for  granted,  that  nothing  but  the 
absolute  inability  to  write  could  prevent  him 
from  continuing  his  communications;  her 
more  experienced  friend  threw  eufc  a  few- 
hints  about  the  general  fickleness  of  men ;  but 
she  only  succeeded  in  shaking  her  &ith,  with- 
out destroying  her  hopes. 

In  the  meantime  the  Baron  became  more 
pressing,  and  required  a  decisive  answer  from 
the  mother ;  the  latter  insisted,  in  her  ttm^ 
with  Louisa,  and  she  represented  to  her  that 
an  offer  so  highly  advantageous  and  hoDor- 
able  ought  not  to  be  trifled  with.  The  yoong 
lady  was  then  obliged  to  confess  her  prior 
engagement,  and  the  mother  was  indulg^it 
enough  to  forgive  the  tardy  communication 
of  this  unwelcome  news;  but,  when  she  was 
informed  of  the  actual  state  of  the  afito,  Bh» 
did  not  hesitate  in  demonstrating  the  impm* 
dence  of  rejecting  an  establishment  of  such 
importance  for  the  sake  of  a  flighty  yoaii|^ 
num,  who  seemed  to  have  already  for- 
gotten his  engagements.  Her  reasons  were 
so  convincing  that  nothing  coold  be  urg^ 
•gainst  them,  and  a  short  dday  was  all  that 
was  requested  for  the  present,  with  the 
solemn  promise  that  the  hand  of  the  Earon 
would  be  acG^ted  if  a  last  letter  to  Bob«i 
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should  remain  unanswered  beyond  a  reason 
able  time.  The  new  lover  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  he  appeared  neither  surprised  nor 
shocked  at  the  intelligence ;  he  had  no  objec- 
tioa  to  the  requested  delay,  although  he 
thought  it  very  superfluous.  He  was  so  very 
confident  with  regard  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
alleged  romantic  attachment,  that  he  only 
regretted  his  not  being  aole  to  accompany 
the  ladies  to  their  home,  and  to  wait  there 
tor  the  decision  of  his  fate ;  but  urgent  and 
indispensable  affairs  called  him  to  Vienna  and 
he  took  the  liberty  of  proposing  that  Madame 
Dc  Bailing  (his  future  mother-in  law)  should 
in  the  meantime,  take  possession  of  his  man- 
sion in  Prague,  where  she  might  spend  her 
time  very  pleasantly,  and  in  all  the  comforts 
of  ease  and  affluence. 

Louisa  felt  great  repugnanoe  against  this 
arrangement,  which  gaVe  her  all  the  appear- 
ance of  one  formally  betrothed ;  but  when  she 
considered,  that'  her  mother  had  shown  her- 
self willing  to  resign  her  hopes,  if  they  could 
not  be  realized  consistently  with  her  own 
happiness,  and  that  the  old  lady  must  be 
naturally  anxious  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  pros- 
perity which  wei^e  held  out  to  her,  she 
thought  herself  in  duty  bound  to  make  the 
sacrifice  of  her  own  scruples  to  the  welfare 
of  her  aged  parent  -  and  she  found  con- 
siderable relief  in  the  consideration  of  the 
motives  that  induced  her  decision.  The 
proposal  was  therefore  accepted  ;  and  Madame 
Wickenfeld  vouchsafed  to  continue  to  her 
friends  the  pleasure  of  her  company.  The 
Baron  despatched  an  express  to  get  every- 
thing ready;  and,  on  the  day  of  departure, 
he  took  a  polite  leave  at  the  carriage  door, 
promising  to  follow  on  the  first  summons  of 
Madame  De  Dalling.  The  travellers  found 
refreshments  and  fresh  horses  at  every  stage, 
and  no  money  was  taken  at  any ;  whilst  the 
people  on  the  road  seemed  to  rival  each  other 
In  politenesa  This  manner  of  proceeding 
was  admitted  to  be  extremely  gallant,  and 
when  also  on  the  arrival  in  Prague,  all  their 
wants  appeared  to  have  been  anticipated  and 
provided  for,  the  effect  could  not  but  be 
£iTorable  to  the  intended  bridegroom.  The 
letters  of  introduction,  which  be  had  provided 
opened  to  the  ladies  immediate  access  into 
the  first  circles,  and  they  met  with  the  most 
distinguished  reception;  there  was  but  one 
point  which  caused  some  uneasiness,  namely 
— *the  great  expense  requisite  for  the  support 
of  so  much  splendor;  for,  although  most 
things  in  the  mansion  were  furnished  as  by 
enchantment,  there  remained  still  some 
wants  to  be  provided  for  which  for  exceeded 
the  limited  means  of  Louisa's  mother. 

Madame  Wickenfeld,  who  was  never  at  a 
loBS  for  expedients,  thought  it  very  foolish  to 
b*  troubled  by  snch  a  trifle,  under  existing 
drdUBStances ;  she  was  oonTinoed  that  no 


banker  in  town  would  scruple  to  advance 
the  necessary  sum,  and  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars more  or  less  could  be  no  object  to  the 
Baron.  The  fond  old  lady  was  weak  enough 
to  follow  this  advice,  and  she  contracted  so 
many  debts,  that  her  ruin  was  certain,  in  the 
case  of  any  impediment  to  the  intended 
match.  Even  Louisa  herself  did  not  always 
protest  earnestly  enough  against  the  accu- 
mulation of  jewels  and  trinkets,  which  were 
daily  laid  on  her  toilet,  for  she  was  a  woman ; 
and,  although  it  is  said  that  love  will  outweigh 
every  other  passion,  female  vanity  has  been 
but  seldom  entirely  subdued  by  it  for  any 
length  of  time. 

The  time  in  which  Robert's  answer  ought 
to  have  come  was  now  gone  by,  and  some 
hints  were  thrown  out  about  it  Louisa 
made  no  reply ;  but  she  received  more  serious 
admonitions,  and  was  obliged  to  ask  for 
another,  and  aeain  for  another  week.  At 
last  the  long-wished  and  sighed  for  letter 
arrived;  but  it  was  addressed  to  Madame 
Wickenfeld  alone,  and  contained  the  follow- 
ing words  : — "  Dear  Friend,  I  regret  the  time 
an^  the  paper  which  it  has  cost  you,  to 
rvmind  me  of  a  person  whom  I  wish  to  have 
never  seen ;  I  feel  as  I  ought,  the  honor 
which  Miss  De  Dalling  has  reserved  for  me, 
but  I  feel  myself  quite  unworthy  of  it  Let 
her  marry,  in  God's  name,  either  Baron  Prau- 
enthal,  or  any  of  her  numerous  admirers ; 
I  shall  content  myself  with  witnessing  her 
happiness  at  a  respectful  distance.'*  Poor 
Louisa!  she  trembled  during  the  opening  of 
the  letter;  but  she  laughed  frantically  whilst 
its  contents  were  read;  she  tore  the  paper 
from  the  hands  of  the  reader,  and  refused  to 
trust  to  the  evidence  of  her  own  eyes,  when 
she  recognised  the  hand-writing : — the  night 
which  she  passed  would  bafOie  description. — 
How  childish  you  are!  said  If&dame  Wicken- 
feld, and  how  little  you  know  of  men ;  it  is 
the  first  time  you  are  thus  disappointed,  but 
to  me  it  has  happened  more  than  once,  and 
there  are  none  of  my  acquaintances  who  have 
not  met  with  something  of  the  same  kind. — 
Louisfk  neither  could  nor  would  defend  the 
faithless  man;  but  there  was  still  a  secret 
wish  in  her  soul  that  she  might  be  able  to  do 
it :  she  found  it  impossible  to  hate  him,  and 
her  wounded  pride  itself  would  not  have 
advanced  the  interest  of  the  Baron,  if  her 
mother  had  not  pointed  to  the  heap  of  unpaid 
bills,  which  must  be  settled  before  they  could 
leave  the  town.  This  consideration  prevailed 
over  all  others,  and  produced  her  reluctant 
consent  to  the  marriage.  Word  was  sent  to 
the  Baron,  and  he  arrived  himself  by  way  of 
answer.  In  less  than  a  week  after  he  drag*- 
ged  his  prey  to  the  altar ;  his  eyes  sparkhng 
with  joy,  whilst  those  of  the  bride  swam  in« 
tears;  the  old  lady  felt  very  happy,  and  the 
offidous  widow  put  no  restraint  upon  the  joy. 

Louisa  was  now  a  rich  lady;   sheooull 
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lengthen  her  ears  by  half  an  inch  with 
brilliants,  relieve  the  snowy  whiteness  of 
ber  bo^om  with  yellow  lace;  she  cou'd,  as 
often  as  she  pleased,  call  for  a  brilliant  equi- 
page, adorn  her  rooms  and  anti-rcorns  with 
flowers  in  the  midst  of  winter  ;  in  phort,  she 
could  enjoy  all  the  advantages  which  are  so 
apt  to  excite  the  envy  of  those  who  cannot 
attain  them,  without  conferring  happiness  on 
those  who  possess  them  ;  and  Louisa  was 
$oon  made  to  feel  that  she  belonged  to  the 
latter.  Her  husband  showed  himself,  imnie- 
diatelr  after  marriage,  as  jealous  as  a  tiger,  or 
rather  as  a  man  who  knows  that  he  is  neaily 
thirty  years  older  than  his  handsome  wife. — 
The  noble  confidence  which  had  been  shown 
to  him,  by  not  keeping  the  affair  with  Robert 
a  secret,  be:ame  now  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  misery  to  Hie  fair  sufferer,  lie  mocked 
and  I  pbraided  her  daily,  sometimes  with 
bitter  jokes,  and  at  other  moments  with  un 
friendly  earnestness.  If  ever  she  seemed  to 
indulge  in  the  slightest  reverie,  he  remarked 
with  a  satirical  sneer,  that  her  first  love  was 
the  object  of  her  musings.  It  ever  a  strange 
officer  happened  to  pass,  he  maintained, 
obstinately,  that  she  followed  him  with  long- 
ing glances ;  and  if  the  uniform  happened  to 
be  red,  he  seemed  to  bo  enraged  to  madness. 
In  this  melancholy  situation,  Louisa  deiivcd 
her  only  comfort  from  the  satisfaction  of  her 
mother,  from  whom  she  carefully  concealed 
her  distress,  and  who  seemed  to  have  only 
eyes  and  ears  for  the  advantageous  pai  t  of  the 
connexion.  Madame  Wickenfeld  appeared  to 
take  no  notice  of  either  good  or  evil  beyond 
her  own  concerns.  She  continued  to  rail  at 
the  ficklentss  of  men,  and  to  avenge  lier  own 
sex  by  invectives  against  every  individual  of 
the  other  that  came  within  her  sphere  of 
action.  Towards  the  approach  ol  the  Carni- 
val, the  Baron  conducted  his  ladies  to  Vienna ; 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  his  vanity, 
by  exhibiting  his  handsome  wife  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  metropolis.  They  visited  all 
the  public  places,  and  frequented  every 
fashionable  assembly  and  amusement.  Once 
at  a  masked  ball,  Louisa  had  retired  behind 
some  ladies,  when  a  Domino  came  to  speak 
to  one  of  them,  and  in  doing  so  took  on  his 
mask :  the  Baroness  had,  accidentally,  cast  a 
glance  upon  the  stranger,  and  recognized 
Kobert;  she  screamed  out,  and  fell  into  a 
gwoon.  When  she  recovered,  she  found  her- 
self in  her  own  room,  with  her  mother  sitting 
near  her  in  tears,  her  friend  watching  at  the 
window,  and  her  husband  walking  to  and  fro 
in  a  rage;  cursing,  swearing,  gnashing  his 
^teeth,  and  denching  his  fists.  He  murmured 
fomeibing  about  his  being  dishonored,  and 
bis  having  become  the  sport  of  every  fop,  the 
laughing-stock  of  every  fool. 

let  it  was  not  so.  When  the  event  took 
place,  the  crowd  of  the  carious  became,  indeed 
so  thick,  that  the  Baron  found  it  difficult  to 


get  through  it;  but  nobody  thought  that 
there  was  anything  extraordinary  in  the  cir- 
cumstance; and  jt  wns  merely  attributed  to 
the  great  heat  and  dust;  for  there  were  none 
but  ladies  on  the  spot  Robert  had  im- 
mediately withdrawn,  but  not  unperceived  by 
Madame  Wickenfeld  ;  it  was  she  who  had  giv- 
en to  the  Baron  the  news  of  his  being  in  town; 
and  if  she  had  added  nothing  to  this  intelli- 
gence, she  also  forebore  to  contradict  the 
surmise  that  the  lovers  must  have  spoken  to 
each  other.  The  furious  husband  wanted 
now  to  know  what  had  been  said  on  the 
occasion  ;  and  required  to  be  satisfit?d  on  this 
point  in  a  harsh  and  authoritative  tone;  the 
accused  fair  one  replied,  faintly,  and  mildly, 
that  he  had  n^  cause  for  suspicion  ;  and  he 
left  the  room  in  a  frenzv,  uttering  impreca- 
tions and  vows  of  revenge.  Louisa  neither 
wept  nor  complained ;  she  calmly  requested 
to  be  left  alone,  and  wrote  a  note  to  her  hus- 
band ;  in  which  she  intreated  him  to  send  her 
to  a  convent  Jlo  laughed  like  a  flend  when 
ihc  wniting-woman  brought  him  the  billet, 
and  bid  her  to  tell  her  mistress  that  she 
should  soon  enjoy  the  most. complete  soli- 
tude. 

The  Baroness  felt  comforted  on  the  receipt 
of  ihis  answer,  and  waited  quietly  for  a  viat 
from  her  mother,  in  order  to  communicate  to 
her  the  resolution  which  she  had  taken;  but 
noon  and  eVv»ning  approached  without  any 
interruption  of  her  privacy,  and  when  she,  at 
last,  prepared  to  wait  herself  upon  her  parent 
the  chambermaid  told  her,  with  unfeigned 
affliction,  that  they  were  both  prisoners,  and 
could  not  leave  the  room.  Louisa  folded  her 
hands  and  sank  upon  her  sofa.  Towards 
midnight  she  heard  the  key  of  the  antiroom 
turn,  and  saw  her  husband  come  in.  He 
affected  the  coolness  of  a  judge,  and  seized 
her  by  the  arm  without  saying  more  than 
•*  Come,  Madame :"  she  followed  him  in  silence 
and  he  conducted  her  down  the  back  stairs  to 
a  side-opening  of  the  yard,  where  a  post-chaise 
was  in  waiting ;  the  Baron  opened  the  door, 
lifted  her  in,  and  wished  her  a  happy  journey 
whilst  the  driver  took  his  seat  and  set  off. — 
The  night  was  dark,  and  so  long  as  the  chaise 
drove  ^  upon  the  pavement,  the  Baroness 
believed  herself  alone  in  it,  but  when  the 
road  became  smoother,  she  thought  she  heard 
somebody  breathe;  she  startled,  and  asked 
**  is  any  body  with  me  ?"  "  Yes,"  answered  a 
hoarse  fema  e  voice,  which  she  recognized  as 
that  of  old  Brigitta,  a  woman  of  veiy  equfvocal 
character,  whom  she  bad  found  among  her 
female  domestics,  and  whose  countenance  had 
always  appeared  to  her  particularly  repulsive ; 
indeed  tie  other  servants  maintained,  that  she 
had  lately  sat  to  a  painter  as  the  witch  of 
Endor.  "What  is  your  business  with  mef* 
asked  the  Baroness  again.  "  I  shall  have  the 
honor  of  serving  your  Ladyship,"  replied  the 
hagi    **In  the  place  to  which  I  am  goingl 
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shall^need  no  cbambennaid."  No  answer 
was  given  to  this  reroark ;  and  they  proceeded 
ia  silence  on  their  journey^  until  the  horses 
were  changed  :  after  this  had  been  done  three 
times,  the  Baroness  inquired  whether  the  con- 
vent was  yet  far  ofif  ?  "  The  Convent  1''  ex- 
claimed her  companion  :  **  it  would  be  a  great 
pity,  indeed,  to  bring  so  fine  a  lady  into  a 
convent;  no,  no!  master  knows  better;  great 
passions  do  not  last  for  ever;  there  are 
moments  of  tenderness  which  are  sure  to 
bawe  their  turn,  but  which  would  be  of  no 
avail  against  the  walls  of  the  convent."  *'My 
Qod!  whither  then  am  I  to  be  dragged?" 
"  I>ragged  I  0  no,  we  drive  in  a  fine  carriage, 
on  a  ((ood  road,  and  in  perfect  safety ;  your 
ladyship  needs  only  to  have  a  little  confidence 
in  vour  hu.-nble  servant,  and  all  may  yet  be 
welU"  Tne  old  pimp  gave  then,  not  imper- 
certibly  to  understand,  that  she  had  no  great 
objection  to  cheat  her  employer,  provided  it 
was  made  worth  her  trouble^  she  conceived 
herself  to  have  been  rather  slighted  of  late, 
and  the  honorable  employment  ot  Duenna  or 
goal-keeper  did  not  altogether  reconcile  her  to 
the  Baron.  The  baseness  of  the  woman  pro- 
duced, however,  no  other  eflfect  upon  Louisa 
hat  that  of  increasing  her  abhorrence ;  she 
hid  her  hold  her  tongue,  and  resigned  her- 
self to  her  &te ;  bewailing  onlv.  the  abrupt 
separation  from  her  mother,  and  feeling  more 
anxiety  on  her  account  than  about  her  own 
fate. 

At  last  she  perceived  she  was  in  Dalmatia 
and  the  sight  of  the  Adriatic  sea  had  a  pow- 
erful effect  upon  her,  because  she  had  never 
before  left  the  interior;  and  she  was  so 
forcibly  struck  by  the  grand  s  )ectacle  of  so 
vast  a  body  of  water,  that  she  quite  forgot  hei 
situation.  Not  far  from  Ragusa  she  reached  an 
old  castle*  on  a  steep  rock,  which  belonged  to 
her  husband,  and  was  then  only  inhabited  by 
an  old  steward,  and  innumerable  flocks  of 
rooks  and  owls :  this  was  to  be  her  residence. 
She  shuddered  as  she  urove  through  the 
court-yard,  which  was  overgrown  with  grass 
and  when  the  old  clock  stru  k  the  hour,  she 
fistncied  she  heard  the  tolling  of  a  funeral 
hell 

A  male  servent,  of  a  most  ferocious  mien, 
had  travelled  on  the  outside,  and  he  now  gave 
the  steward  a  written  instruction  ;  the  latter 
read  it  in  silence,  and  then  looked  for  a  bunch 
of  keys ;  and  having  scraped  tr.e  rust  from 
them,  applied  them  to  the  doors,  which 
creaked  upon  their  hinges  when  he  onened 
them.  Damp  marble  stairs  led  to  some  old 
fashioned,  dilapidated  rooms,  in  which  the 
Baroness  requested  to  be  left  alone,  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  arrangements  for  her  accom- 
modation  were  made.  The  gloominess  of  the 
abode  suited  her  feelings,  but  she  refrained 
from  yielding  to  them  in  the  presence  of  her 
keepers.  She  wept  bitterly  when  they  had 
left  her;  but  her  frame  was  so  exhausted  { 


with  anxietv  and  fatigue,  that  sleep  closed,  at 
last,  her  weiry  eye-lids ;  although  the  howl- 
ing of  the  wind  among  the  old  towers  dis- 
turbed her  with  frightful  dreams,  and  awoke 
her  before  day-break.  She  arose  with  the 
first  dawn,  find  looked  through  the  window, 
which  presented  to  her  a  view  of  the  water. 
The  majesty  of  the  rising  sun  inspired  her 
with  renewed  confidence  m  the  Creator  of  the 
universe,  and  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees, 
to  implore  for  protection  in  her  misfortune, 
and  for  strength  to  bear  it  She  derived 
rau^h  comfort  from  her  devotion,  and  began 
to  think  of  the  manner  in  which  she  was  to 
spend  her  lime.  There  were  no  ^ooks  on  the 
premises,  and  writing  materials  were  denied 
to  her :  but  she  knew  how  to  make  little  bas- 
kets of  rushes,  and  rosaries  of  corals,  which 
were  got  in  the  neighborhood,  she  collected 
shells  and  curious  stones ;  she  fed  the  youne 
swallows  under  her  window ;  or  she  watched 
the  gambols  of  the  sea-guM& 

A  daily  walk  on  the  shore  was  permitted 
to  her,  and  she  did  not  neglect  to  profit  by 
this  indulgence ;  although  the  witch  of  £ndor 
or  her  equally  amiable  male  companion, 
never  failed  to  be  close  to  her  heels.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  they  became  tired  of 
watcjiing  her  so  closely,  when  they  saw  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it.  The  old  woman 
had  brought  some  fits  of  rheumatism  upon 
herself  by  her  frequent  visits  to  the  shore; 
and  the  dissolute  footman  suffered  more  from 
the  confinement  to  a  small  spot  than  his  miS' 
tress:  he  spent,  therefore,  most  of  his  tim«^ 
in  the  taverns  of  Ragusa. 

One  day  the  Baroness  had  gone  rather  fur- 
ther than  usual,  and  she  perceived  it  with 
terror,  when  a* loud  clap  of  of  thunder  made 
her  think  of  her  home.  She  made  what  haste 
she  could ;  but,  on  account  of  the  deep  sand, 
she  had  often  to  stop  and  recover  her  breath. 
The  storm  drew  nearer  and  nearer ;  but  her 
alarm  was  still  more  increased  by  the  figure 
of  a  mSn,  who  had  his  face  wrapped  up  in 
his  mantle,  and  who  seemed  to  be  very 
anxious  to  come  up  with  her.  She  began  to 
run,  but  was  unable  to  continue;  and  when  sUe 
saw  that  the  man  was  likewise  running;  her  * 
knees  trembled,  and  terror  deprived  her  of  ^ 
the  power  to  move;  she  sank  down,  on  a 
rock,  at  the  moment  that  her  pursuer  over- 
took her ;  and,  immediately  afler,  Robert  lay 
at  her  feet. 

She  thought  that  the  lightning  must  have 
struck  her,  so  completely  was  she  overcome 
by  her  terror,  and  she  stared  at  the  man 
without  being  able  to  stir.  Some  large  drops 
of  rain,  which  fell  upon  her  face,  brought  her 
a  little  to  her  recollection.  Robert  lay  still 
extended  on  the  ground,  and  embnced  her 
knees;  he  spoke  not — he  only  sfgjied  and 
sobSed ;  it  was  to  her  that  fera^e  pride  im- 
parted the  power  of  first  finding  words. 

"  What  do  you  seek  here?"  she  exclaimed 
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••  are  jdu  come  to  feast  on  my  misery  ?** — 
•  Listen  to  me,"  he  replied :  "I  am  innocent** 
At  the  same  moment,  the  croaking  Foice  of 
Mrs.  Brigitta  was  heard  at  a  distance; 
Robert  concealed  himself  behind  a  rock,  and 
the  Baroness  went  to  meet  her.  She  brought 
an  umbrella,  and  scolded  the  Baroness  for 
having  extended  her  walk  so  for.  For- 
tunately, she  had  to  hold  the  umbrella 
straight  before  her,  and  was  thereby  pre- 
Tented  from  looking  about  Louisa  reached 
her  room  in  the  most  violent  emotion :  the 
words  "  /  am  innocent^^^  which  she  was  so 
willing  to  believe,  rang  continually  in  her 
ears.  *^It  must  be  so,  she  said,  **for  what 
else  could  engage  him  to  visit  me  in  this 
desert  ?  What  would  he  care  for  my  fate,  if 
that  horrible  letter  had  been  actually  written 
by  him  ?"  She  waited  anxiously  for  the  next 
day,  and  looked  at  the  sky  in  every  direction 
in  the  aoprehension  that  the  state  of  the 
weather  might  prevent  her  from  taking  the 
usual  walk ;  not  that  she  would  have  been 
afraid  of  braving  even  the  roost  pelting  storm 
but  because  it  would  create  suspicion  if  she 
offered  to  go  out  at  an  unseasonable  time. — 
Besides,  she  could  not  conceal  from  herself 
that  it  was  giving  Robert  a  positive  meeting 
although  nothing  had  been  agreed  on  the 
subject  She  considered  a  long  time, 
whether  it  was  proper  or  not  for  \  er  to  afford 
any  facilities  for  an  explanation;  and,  in 
order  to  reflect  more  quietly,  she  went  earlier 
than  usual  to  the  sea-side,  resolving  to  return 
if  Robert  should  present  himself  before  she 
had  come  to  any  conclusion ;  but  he  came  so 
unexpectedly  and  suddenly,  from  behind  a 
rock,  that  there  was  no  avoiding  him. 

**  In  the  name  of  mercy  I"  he  began,  "hear 
my  justitication :  we  have  been  both  most 
sbimefuily  misled.  Before  I  had  ever  seen 
you,  I  had  been  intimate  with  Madame  Wick- 
enfeld.  She  was  young,  handsome^  vain,  and 
a  coquette.  She  distinguished  me  from  the 
crowd  of  her  admirers,  and  I  felt  flattered ; 
but  this  lasted  only  until  I  met  you.  I  then 
freed  myself  from  this  net,  and  you  know 
what  was  said  at  the  Dorothea-stone.  My 
heart  misgave  me  at  that  time  ;  but  the  art- 
ful woman  knew  so  well  how  to  conceal  her 
real  feelings,  she  counterfeited  generosity  so 
cunningly,  and  appeared  so  entirely  divested 
of  selfishness,  that  she  won  my  confldcnce, 
and  made  me  actually  believe  in  the  possibil- 
ity of  her  enjoying  the  happiness  of  others. — 
I  saw  with  what  sisterly  affection  she  accom- 
panied all  your  steps,  I  heard  her  daily  sneak 
of  you  in  raptures,  and  we  owed  her  so  many 
happy  hours,  that  all  my  suspicions  wrre 
lolled  asleep.  She  appeared,  indeed,  on  some 
occasions  to  doubt  your  attachment  for  me. 
and  she  pointed  out  to  me  some  sli{;ht  marks  of 
levity  in  you  which  had  escaped  my  atten- 
tion; but  all  was  said  in  the  good  natured 
tone  of  iriendship,  and  even  her  remarks  on 


the  smallness  of  your  fortune  seemed  but  to 
originate  in  her  extreme  anxiety  for  our  wel- 
fare. It  was  only  after  our  separation  that 
her  attempts  at  making  me  jealous  became 
more  direct  and  daring.  She  pretended  to 
regret,  most  bitteriy,  that  the  duties  of  friend- 
ship imposed  upon  her  the  irksome  and 
painful  task  of  informing  me  of  the  real  state 
of  my  prospects,  by  telling  me  how  much 
you  indulged  in  all  the  fashionable  follies  of  the 
day,  and  how  highly  you  relished  the  amuse- 
ments which  were  offered  to  you.  With 
every  post  she  furnished  me  with  some  fresh 
proofs  of  her  sincerity  and  your  faithlessness; 
but  it  was  toith  the  greatest  reluctance  that 
she  did  it  In  this  manner  she  worked  upon 
my  passions  until  she  had  brought  me  to  the 
resolution  of  resigning  my  claims.  I  discon- 
tinued writing  to  you,  and  remained  also  a 
considerable  time  without  hearing  any  thing 
from  you,  until  I  received  your  last  letter 
which  I  took  for  an  absolute  mockery  ;  since 
Madame  Wickenfeld  wrote,  at  the  same  time 
that  you  had  long  lived  in  the  most  intimate 
tenns  with  the  Baron,  and  that  there  was  every 
possibility  of  an  engagement  existing,  and  of  a 
speedy  marriage.  Thence  my  mad  declara- 
tion. A  few  months  afterwards  my  elder 
brother  was  killed  in  a  duel,  and  my  father 
died  of  grief.  I  became  heir  of  the  estate  and 
hastened  home,  where  I  found  a  letter  of 
Madame  Wickenfeld  to  my  late  father,  which 
was  dated  from  Carlsbad,  and  in  which  she 
informed  him  of  our  love,  and  advised  him  to 
remove  me  with  the  utmost  expedition,  repre- 
senting you  as  the  most  dangerous  person 
with  whom  I  could  possibly  be  connected.  I 
should  have  doubted  the  existence  of  such 
al>ominable  duplicity  if  the  proof  had  not  been 
so  very  clear ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you  what 
were  my  feelings  when  I  thought  of  youra, 
and  of  the  misery  which  my  blindness  had 
brought  upon  us  both.  As  soon  as  I  found 
myself  at  all  able  to  connect  my  i^^eas,  I 
resolved  to  see  you  once  more, — to  withdraw 
in  silence,  if  I  should  find  you  happy,  or  to 
free  you  from  bondage,  if  I  should  find  you 
to  be  the  victim  of  tyranny. 

"  I  hastened  to  Prague:  but  you  were 
gone.  I  flew  to  Vienna,  and  arrived  there  in 
the  evening.  I  heard  of  a  masquerade ;  and 
sent  immediately  for  a  domino^  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  observe  you  a^^a  distance;  I 
saw  you,  and  I  fancied  I  perceived  marks  of 
sorrow  in  your  countenance.  I  drew  nearer 
and  the  desire  of  trying  the  effect,  which  my 
appearance  would  produce,  became  at  latf( 
so  powerful  that  it  urged  mo  to  unmask. — 
You  were  soon  hurried  out  of  my  sight,  and  I 
sank  down  upon  the  chair  which  had  been 
occupied  by  you,  whilst  our  betrayer  whis- 
pered to  me :  "  are  you  mad  ?"  ihe  serpent 
was  not  yet  aware  of  my  being  acquainted  with 
her  wiles;  but  my  contemptuous  glance 
must  have  informed  her  of  thiB^  and  she  dis- 
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appeared.  I  mingled  with  the  crowd,  and 
heard  you  everywhere  mentioned  with  respect 
and  sympathy.  I  left  nothing  untried  to  learn 
your  fite ;  hut  I  was  merely  told  that  you 
had  left  the  town;  and  nobody  knew  what 
had  become  of  you.  I  availed  myself  of  a 
moment,  when  I  knew  the  Baron  to  be  at 
court,  to  wait  upon  your  mother ;  I  found  her 
in  tears,  and  as  ignorant  of  your  abode  as 
other  people ;  but  she  told  me,  that  Madame 
Wickenield  was  more  likely  to  be  informed 
of  it;  since  she  was  the  only  confidential 
friend  of  your  husband.  Immediately  mv 
resolution  was  taken,  and  I  presented  myself 
before  her,  with  the  freedom  of  an  old 
acquaintance,  without  having  myself  an- 
nounced. She  seemed  to  be  a  little  out  of 
countenance  at  my  sudden  appearance ;  but 
she  recovered  soon,  and  bade  me  welcome  with 
her  usual  levity.  Trembling  with  passion,  1 
took  out  my  letter  to  my  father,  and  held  it 
up  to  her  face ;  she  blushed ;  but,  after  a 
little  while,  she  stared  at  me  with  bold  impu- 
dence, and  said — **  well  cmd  what  then  t 
experience  must  always  be  bought  at  some 
slight  expense;  and  you  have  now  learned, 
that  one  ought  not  to  make  a  confidante  of  a 
neglected  rival :  If  Ovid  has  forgotten  to  men- 
tion that,  in  his  Art  of  Low^  it  is  no  fault  of 
mine,"  With  these  words  she  wished  to  slip 
into  her  cabinet;  but  I  held  her  by  the  arm, 
and  dragged  her  thither  mysel£  She  looked 
on  me,  as  if  she  conceived  me  to  be  out  of 
my  senses,  and  began  to  call  for  assistance, 
I  bolted  the  door  and  drew  mv  sword ;  telling 
her  that  Ovid  had  also  forgotten  to  mention 
how  dangerous  it  was  to  reduce  a  true  lover 
to  despair:  and  that  I  should  certainly  kill 
her,  if  shedid.not  immediately  name  the  place 
in  which  you  were  hidden.  "  Will  you  bring 
yourself  to  the  scaflfold  ?"  she  exclaimed ;  **  1 
know  not;**  but  feeling  already  the  point  of 
my  sword  at  her  breast,  she  confessed,  and 
fell  in  real  or  counterfeited  convulsions  on 
her  couch.  I  did  not  think  it  advisable  to 
stop  any  longer,  and  merely  hurried  out  the 
words  that  she  should  not  escape  firom  my 
revenge,  if  she  dared  to  give  the  Slightest 
hint  to  the  Baron.  I  then  ordered  horses  to 
reach  this  coast ;  and  I  have  been  here  these 
three  days,  concealed  in  the  cottage  of  a  fish- 
erman or  wandering  among  the  rocks — **  To 
make  me  still  more  miserable  I"'  added 
Louisa;  but  the  exclamation  did  not  come 
from  her  heart,  for  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
her  lover  innocent,  made  up  at  once,  for  all 
her  Bufierings,  and  her  present  feelings  could 
not  but  be  agreeable. 

Some  happy  days  were  now  past  on  the 
lonely  sea-shore,  which  could  be  only  over- 
looked, in  that  direction,  from  one  window  of 
the  castle,  and  this  Louisa  knew  to  belong 
to 'an  uninhabited  room:  Robert  thought, 
nevertheless,  that  Mrs.  Brigitta  might  take  ii 
into  her  bead  to  have  a  peep  through  it|  and 


that  it  would  be  safer  to  meet  in  the  fisher- 
man's cottage.  He  had  come  with  the  inten- 
tion of  an  immediate  elopement ;  but  this, 
Louisa  firmly  opposed,  **  I  am  the  Baron's 
wife  (she  said ;)  and  even  love  itself  cannot 
require  the  sacrifice  of  my  honor.''  It 
appeared  to  her,  much  more  becoming,  to 
obtain  a  separation  from  her  husband ;  and 
she  did  not  think  that  he  would  have 
any  objections.  Robert  was  willing  to  be 
persuaded,  and  promised  to  spare  no  pains 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  measure ;  he 
would  entreat  or  force  the  Baron  into  com- 
pliance ;  and  with  this  resolution  he  set  off. 
Louisa's  anxious  wishes  accompanied  him, 
and  she  begged  for  his  happy  return;  but 
what  was  her  terror,  when  she  became  con- 
vinced, that  an  unguarded  moment  was  likely 
to  have  consequences,  neither  she  nor  her 
lover  had  taken  into  consideration;  their 
confidence  in  the  success  of  the  negociation 
had  been  so  complete,  that  her  apparent  con- 
tentment had  awoke  Brigitta's  supicions.  How 
now,  if  Robert  should  be  detained?  what  ter- 
rible scenes  and  what  fate  awaited  her  t  how 
could  she  hope  to  hide  her  intentions  from  the 
watchful  eye  of  Brigitta?  or  how  could 
she  stoop  to  implore  the  mercy  of  such  a 
creature  ? — She  regretted  bitterly  not  having 
gone  to  Venice,  which  would  have  been  so 
easy  :  and  she  wrote  immediately  to  propose 
doing  so.  Robert  had  furnished  her  with 
writing  materials,  and  she  told  him,  as  plainly 
as  terror  would  permit,  that  not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost,  if  he  wished  to  free  her  from  a 
horrible  futurity  ;  she  entreated  him,  to  throw 
himself  into  the  first  boat  with  which  he 
could  meet,  to  put  an  end  to  her  suspense. 

She  entrusted  her  letter  to  the  fisherman, 
whose  dwelling  had  been  Robert's  asylum 
and  whom  the  latter  had  so  liberally  re- 
jvarded,  that  his  friendship  could  not  be 
doubted,  although  Louisa  had  nothing  to 
give  to  him;  he  promised  to  go  himself  to 
the  peeAffice  in  Ragusa,  and  to  erect  a  pole 
in  sight  of  hep  window,  if  he  should  have  any 
thing^  to  communicate.  The  state  of  feeling, 
with  which  she  calculated  the  probable  time 
of  Robert's  return,  may  easily  be  imagined; 
she  had  her  eyes  almost  incessantly  fixed  on 
the  spot  whence  she  expected  the  signal,  until  • 
she  actually  perceived  it.  It  was  early  in  the 
morning,  and  she  could  have  wished  to  set  off 
forthwith ;  but  she  had  to  wait  for  the  usual 
hour,  and  time  had  never  hung  more  heavily 
upon  her;  the  signal  both  comforted  and 
alarmed  her;  because  she  feared  that  it 
might  be  perceived  by  the  old  woman  as  well 
as  herself:  she  was  unusually  friendly 
towards  her,  and  she  even  engaged  her  in  a 
conversation,  for  the  sake  of  occupying  hei: 
attention,  and  preventing  her  from  approach- 
ing the  window.  At  last,  the  longed  lor  hour 
struck,  and  she  lelt  her  prison  for  the  last 
time;  with  a  beating  heart  she  descended 
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the  steps ;  nnd  as  soon  as  she  had  passed  the 
threshold  of  the  mansion  her  feet  seemed 
scarcely  to  touch  the  ground ;  she  reached 
the  cottage  in  a  few  m^oments,  and  sank 
breathless  into  tne  arms  of  her  lover.  She 
was  long  before  she  could  no  far  recover,  as 
even  to  hear  what  he  said ;  he  urged  the 
necessity  of  their  immediate  departure,  and 
stated  that  he  was  in  readiness ;  she  made  an 
effort  to  follow  him — when  suddenly  the  door 
burst  open,  and  the  Baron  appeared  with 
pistols  in  hand.  Robert  grasped  his  sword ; 
but  a  shot  fell,  and  Louisa  sank  to  the  ground. 
When  she  recovered  it  was  night;  but  the 
glimmering  of  a  dim  lamp  showed  her  where 
sJbe  was;  the  fishing  utensils,  on  the  wall, 
reo^inded  her  of  what  had  preceded  her  fit; 
fbe  looked  on  the  ground,  and  Robert  lay  at 
her  feet,  with  a  fractured  skull;  her  garments 
covered  with  his  blood. 

A  cry  of  horror  escaped  her  ;  bu*  only  one ; 
she  ran  mechanically  towards  the  door ;  but  it 
,  was  locked.  - 

The  fisherman  had  not  lilftd  her  tf^tj 
letter  r  and,  knowing  the  haunts  of  the 
"t  »^i|b|^en  footman  in  Kagusa,  he  had  offered 
.^seB.his  secret  for  a  reasonable  oompensa- 
^n ;  ind  idl  was  betrayed  to  the  Baron, — 
The  letter  was  sealed  again,  and  forwarded  to 
Robert's  address  ; whilst  the  Baron  concealed 
himself  in  the  neighborhood  until  his  arrival ; 
the  meeting  of  the  lovers  was  announced  to 
him  by  the  double-dealing  wretch,  upon 
whom  they  had  relied  ;  and  the  young  man 
became  the  victim  of  his  enemy.  The  latter 
had  already  cocked  the  second  pistol,  to  des- 
troy also  the  unfortunate  female;  when  it 
struck  him,  that  that  punishment  would  be 
too  lenient,  and  that  a  slow  death  answered 
his  revengeful  purpose  much  better.  He 
withdrew  with  a  grin  of  satisfied  malic 3 ; 
and  his  expectation  was  not  disappointed. 
After  three  hours  of  agony,  the  sufferer, 
expired  on  the  body  of  her  murdered 
lover  whom  she  embraced  even  in  death. 

The  Baron  was  attacked  oy  a  frightful 
malady  some  years  afterwards,  and  it  was  only 
then  that  he  thought  of  re-opening  the  fatal 
hut ;  the  bodies  were  buried,  and  a  chapel 
was  ef^ted  on  the  spot,  in  which  masses 
were  celabrated  for  the  souls  of  the  departed. 
This  is  the  chapel  with  the  gilded  cross,  on 
the  passage  from  Milete  to  Ragusa. 


No  one  can  tell  the  misery  of  an  unloved  and 
lonely  child ;  in  after  life,  a  degree  of  hardness 
cornea  with  years,  and  the  man  is  not  suscepta- 
ble  of  pain  like  the  child. 

We  never  knew  a  shop-boy  take  to  betting, 
whose  **  settlements  **  did  not  lead  eventually  to  a 
penal  one. 

And  we  never  knew  a  wife  who  did  not  "  for 
the  children's  sake"  require  change  of  air  in 
August. 


THE    GIRL'S    DREAM. 

Last  night,  I  dream't  one  came  to  me, 
And  said  I  fain  would  marry  thee 

Because  I  love  thee  truly. 
Not  because  thou'rt  passing  fair, 
Nor  for  thine  eyes,  or  shining  bair, 

Although  I  prize  them  duly. 

Nor  yet  because  thy  mind's  a  store 
Of  pleasant  and  of  learned  lore. 

Thy  converse  pure  and  high. 
Nor  is  it  that  thy  voice  is  sweet, 
Or,  in  the  dance  thy  fairy  feet, 

All  others  do  outvie. 

But  when  my  eye  thy  eyes  doth  seek 
A  soft  blush  mantleth  to  thy  cheek. 

And  then  thou  lookest  down. 
But  never  have  I  chanc'd  to  trace 
Upon  thy  gentle,  speaking  face, 

The  shadow  of  a  frown. 

And  once  I  heard  thou  stood'st  alone. 
And  boldly  spoke,  defending  me 
Censur'd  by  all  save  thee. 
Then  first  I  hoped  thy  hand  to  gain 
Plrst  vow'd  I  evVy  pow'r  would  Knia 
Worthier  thy  love  to  be. 


LAW  AND  LAWYERS  IN  CANADA  WEST. 

BY  F.  T.  S.  ATTT,  K8Q. 

**Lawtxrs  have  to  tell  so  many  lies,'*  is  o^n  the 
severe,  occasionally  the  apologetic  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  that  ancient,  learned,  and  honor- 
able fraternity,  by  tboee  unfortunate  rustics  who 
contribute  with  their  purses,  as  clients ;  and  their 
presence  as  jurors,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  glo- 
rious uncertainty.  Tet  they  will  persist  in  being 
clients,  and  sometimes  they  can't  help  bemg 
jurors;  and  the  one  perseveres  in  going  to  Uw, 
and  while  he  stoutly  denies  any  confidence  in  its 
abstract  principle,  worships  the  lucky  and  smart 
recipient  of  his  retaining  fee ;  while  the  other, 
who  is  sworn  welt  and  truly  to  try  the  issues,  often 
finds  it  too  difficult  to  resist  the  ingenious  sophistry 
which  the  one  pays  for,  but  which  both  patrooisi 
and  admire. 

All  professional  men  have  their  triumphs  and 
solaces,  and  so  it  has  been  ever  since,  and  for  a 
long  time  before,  the  days  of  Horace,  who  wrote 
the  first  ode  of  the  first  book  which,  with  many 
other  productions  of  that  irregular  and  dretd 
poet,  or  some  part  or  parcel  thereof,  is  to  this  day 
repeatedly  crammed  into  oratorical  fiouriafaes  and 
the  bewildered  brains  of  aspiring  students.  A 
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hieky  ntTigator  like  McGlnre,  for  instance,  can 
^017  in  his  geographical  discorerj,  and  a  snc- 
eenful  warrior  has  good  right  to  be  elated  with 
his  yictory.  Stratagem  rather  adds  to,  than  di- 
minishes his  laurels;  and  if  all  be  fair  in  love  as 
well  as  in  war,  and  if  Cupid  and  Mars  do  not 
spnm  the  occasional  invocation  and  assistance  of 
Meronry,  there  is  certainly  no  reason  why  so  able 
a  coadjutor,  as  well  as  being  the  classic  and  spe- 
cial friend  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe, 
^ould  not  assume  a  little  glory  occasionally  on 
Us  own  account. 

Fortunately  for  the  much  abused  individuals, 
there  is  something  attractive  in  the  law.  The 
Ban  who  has  **  never  been  to  law  in  his  life,'' 
wants  something  to  improve  his  intelligence; 
while  another  who  has  figured  in  the  various 
characters  of  conqueror  and  victim  in  the  ex- 
citing game  of  chance,  has  generally  come  out 
of  the  straggle  with  some  additional  information 
as  to  the  ways  of  the  world.  Men  are  but  chil- 
dren of  a  larger  growth  after  all,  and  as  boys, 
utterly  regardless  of  personal  comforts,  plunge 
with  delight  into  dU*ty  puddles,  so  do  they  after- 
wards in  maturer  years,  but  with  more  gravity, 
of  coarse,  enter  with  a  subdued  pleasure  into 
the  expensive  amusement  of  litigation,  and  the  de- 
gree of  credulity  in  ultimate  success,  frequently 
postpones  the  consideration  of  repeated  failures 
in  the  interval. 

Of  course  much  of  this  view  of  the  subject 
only  applies  to  localities  where  the  circumstances 
of  society  engender  so  profitable  an  employment 
of  those  fortunate  individuals,  lawyers  in  large 
practice.  In  other  localities,  lawyers  may  be 
compared  to  doctors  who  are  never  called  in  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  extreme  emergency,  and  the 
parallel  in  their  professions  may  be  further  con- 
tinned,  when  the  proneness  to  attribute  an  un- 
successful result  to  want  of  skill  is  considered. 


doctor,  and  many  a  briefless  barrister  would  only 
be  too  happy  for  an  opportunity  to  test  his  capa- 
bilities, unfortunately  for  the  lawyer,  he  some- 
times waits  so  long  for  his  first  case,  that  it  re- 
quires a  greater  moral  abstinence  than  he  either 
practices  or  gets  credit  for,  to  prevent  him  from 
-victimizing  his  client ;  and  the  saying  of  **  living 
bj  one's  wits,**  as  applied  to  lawyers,  is  fre- 
quently and  popularly  suggestive  of  a  continued 
vitality  without  a  conscience. 

I  can  hardly  say  what  induced  me  to  study  the 
law.  I  had  very  little  previous  knowledge  of 
courts,  and  I  belong  to  a  family  who,  for  genera- 
tions, as  far  as  I  can  discover,  have  known  noth- 
bg  of  lawsuits  except  by  repute;  that  there  were 


such  things  as  chief  barons,  chief  justices,  chan- 
cellors, and  woolsacks,  was  of  course  contem- 
plated in  their  theory  of  society ;  .but  as  for  any 
interest  personally  in  their  judicial  decisions,  such 
a  feeling  had  never  been  known  to  occur.  I  may, 
however  say  that  I  remember  it  was  considered 
in  some  mysterious  way  that  a  suit  in  chancery 
still  depending,  without  any  immediate  prospect 
of  decision,  was  looked  upon  as  a  fine  old  British 
constitutional  thing  to  be  connected  with,  and 
any  of  our  friends  who  were  reputed  to  be  en- 
gaged in  that  species  of  delibei  ate  and  prolonged 
stimulant  were  considered  rather  more  interest- 
ing on  that  account.  Still,  a  ward  in  chancery 
was  a  myth  to  me ;  and  as  we  had  none  among 
our  acquaintance,  and  were  not  interested  in  tmj 
good  old  family  feud  or  lawsuit,  or  had  any  family 
solicitor,  or  parchment  enough  about  us,  to  eniico 
any  of  the  rising  generation  to  study  the  nature 
and  intricacies  connected  with  real  estate,  thd 
whole  system  0^  law,  as  practised  by  its  profess- 
ors, was  looked  upon  with  some  degree  of  sus- 
picion, and  except  in  cases  of  the  direst  necessity, 
most  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

I  suppose,  however,  that  the  active  mind  of 
Toung  Canada  sees  no  incongruity  in  chopping 
down  trees  on  one  day,  and  on  the  next  entering 
upon  a  severe  course  of  classical  and  mathemai* 
ical  study,  with  a  vi^w  to  the  learned  professions. 
In  fiictan  ox-sled  one  day  and  a  curriculum  the 
next.  Nor  are  the  best  lawyers  in  Canada  her- 
editary expounders ;  the  immediate  ancestors  of 
some  of  them  having  been  the  pioneers  of  the 
wilderness, — cleared  their  farms,  and  lived  in 
their  log  shanties,  and  in  the  days  of  their  hot 
youth,  when  George  the  Third  was  king,  have 
attended  the  log-rollings,  house  raisings,  sheep 
washings,  and  husking  bees  of  their  neighbors. 
And  when  affluence  followed, with  increasing  years 
and  with  the  educational  resources  of  the  pro- 


NotwithsUnding  all  this,  ho^bve^,  many  a  hapless^  ^-.^^  continually  improving,  in  the  course  of  time 


they  found  young  Master  Hopeful  schooled,  culti- 
vated, black  broadclothed,  with  a  white  craval 
and  a  diploma  as  barrister  at  law,  with  more 
briefs  in  his  bag  than  Lord  Eldon  held  in  the  first 
ten  years  of  his  practice.  In  fact  others  of  our 
learned  counsel  have  not  taken  to  the  study  until 
later  in  years,  and  they  bring  with  them  into  the 
profession  all  sorts  of  agricultural,  mechanical,, 
commercial,  military,  and  nautical  experiences. 
My  inducement,  however,  arose  from  mere 
chance.  I  had  become  acquainted  with  one  or 
two  studfnts  at  law,  and  with  one  or  two  others 
who  had  taken  their  degrees  in  the  profession. 
Not  that  the  amount  of  business  which  any  of 

them  performed,  argaed  favorably  for  their  pr 
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perity  or  icoumulation  of  wealth;  but,  at  all 
eTents,  I  was  induced  to  consider  it  an  eaay  gen- 
tlemanly sort  of  life,  with  nothing  to  do  when 
your  profession  was  obtuned,  b«t  exact  fees  from 
your  clients,  and  dispose  of  your  professional 
commodities  without  diminishmg  your  stock  in 
trade,  or  being  like  a  shopkeeper  at  pecuniary 
expense  in  periodical  renewals.  In  the  mean 
time,  to  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  student 
at  law  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  step  in  the  social 
scale,  and  the  possession  of  the  title  was,  of 
course  accompanied  by  the  prestig^  of  being 
rather  clever  than  otherwise,  consuming  midnight 
oil  oyer  abstruse  cases,  and  living  in  a  law  calf 
atmosphere  deeply  mysterious  to  the  public  in 
general,  and  occasionally  made  expensively  patent 
by  parchment  and  quaint  old  black  letter  writing 
interspersed  with  vivid  German  text.  So  without 
much  further  consideration,  on  a  bright  morning 
in  July,  I  set  to  woik,  entered  into  articles,  paid 
my  fee.  or  rather  had  it  paid  for  me  by  an  indul- 
gent father,  remained  faithfully  in  the  chambers 
for  one  week,  and  never  during  those  long  sum 
mer  days  sighed  or  sought  for  change— read  in 
a  most  desultory  manner,  a  little  of  everything 
from  the  local  newspapers  to  Chitty*s  precedents, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  week,  left  the  office,  not 
a  sadder,  but  a  confhsed  man,  with  a  great  many 
Tague  Lotions  for  ever  dispelled,  the  chimerical 
delusions  I  had  labored  under  in  regard  to  the 
ease  with  which  the  details  of  legal  mystery  oould 
be  mastered  most,  seriously  staggered,  and  a 
growing  conviction  that  it  took  five  years  to  make 
an  attorney,  but  that  it  did  not  follow  that  the 
same  period  would  produce  a  lawyer  at  all  events. 
However,  I  blundered  on — in  due  course  of  time, 
I  paid  my  respects  to  the  benchers,  in  convoca- 
tion kt  Oigoode  Hall,  without  astonishing  any- 
body with  my  humanities  and  mathematics, 
although  I  make  no  doubt  my  English  essays  were 
not  remarkable  for  a  logical  adherence  to  the 
subject  on  which  they  were  professed  to  have 
been  written.  Kept  my  four  term?,  which  means 
as  many  expensive  trips  to  Toronto  from  the  per- 
haps remote  locality  where  you  may  reside,  and 
remaining  in  that  city  cherishing  a  most  indolent 
disposition  for  a  fortnight  on  each  occasion,  and 
finally,  after  the  lapse  of  five  years  principally 
passed  in  reading  light  works  of  fiction  and  poe> 
try,  and  finding  as  the  period  of  my  probation 
shortened,  that  incessant  application  to  legal 
works  became  necessary  before  goin?  up  for  my 
call  to  the  bar,  I  at  last  deposited  the  necessary 
fees,  still  innocently  under  the  impression  of  the 
excellence  of  the  investment,  and  after  under- 
going the  mental  torture  of  an  examination  not 


particularly  rigid,  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
congratulated  by  my  friends,  the  benchers,  on 
the  attainment  of  my  gown,  and  afterwards  see- 
ing my  name  in  print  in  the  Canada  Gazette,  orer 
that  of  the  secretary  of  the  Law  Society  of  Up- 
per Canada,  and  under  the  representation  of  that 
Society's  seal,  the  design  of  which,  as  I  take  it, 
representing  Strength  and  Justioe  supporting  the 
pillar  of  the  Constitution,  b  viewed  as  a  yerj 
surreptitious  embellishment  by  our  good  friends 
the  public,  who  are  not  let  into  its  mysteries,  and 
who  are  far  too  shrewd  to  be  cigoled  by  any  audi 
devices. 

At  last  I  was  fiuriy  out  of  my  articlea — the 
goal  was  reached.  I  was  an  enquire  by  prescrip- 
tion, courtesy,  and  every  way  the  Law  Society 
could  fix  it.  I  crippled  my  purse  by  ordering  a 
new  robe,  and  on  receivhag  it,  privately  congrat- 
ulated as  much  of  my  resemblance  indeed  with 
this  learned  mantle,  as  I  could  see  in  a  smaB 
affair  of  a  treacherous  looking-glass  in  my  botd 
bed-room.  Upon  the  whole,  I  was  for  some  time 
in  a  high  state  of  happiness.  I  question  whether 
any  professional  triumph  since  obtained,  ever  pule 
the  victor  in  better  terms  with  himself  than  he 
was  immediately  after  the  termination  of  his  sot* 
pense  by  being  placidly  required  by  the  Messen- 
ger to  visit  the  convocation  room,  and  to  receive 
the  delightful  intimation  of  his  success.  I  rather 
thhak  I  had  a  most  heterodox  way  of  showing 
happiness,  for  my  eyelidb  felt  so  moist,  that 
benches,  chairs,  tables,  curtains,  and  pictures  in 
the  convocation  room,  became  a  confused  mist, 
and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  I  did  nothing  but 
shake  hands  wildly  with  every  one  I  met,  sno- 
cessful  and  rejected ;  and  here  I  may  remark  1 
have  seen  lots  of  good-natured  fellows  abont 
Osgoode  Hall,  some  of  them  perhaps  rejected 
at  the  examination  at  which  you  were  success- 
ful ;  others,  again,  about  going  through  the 
the  dread  ordeal  as  a  student ;  but  I  never  knew 
one  yet  so  selfish  as  to  refuse  you  hearty  coogra^ 
ulation,  or  permit  the  evidence  of  his  own  troables 
to  obtrude  upon  your  happiness.  However,  to 
proceed,  my  next  step  was  to  be  sworn  in  and 
introduced  to  the  cotirts.  This  Was  accomplished 
with  all  reverence  and  solemnity,  and  if  the  oaths 
which  are  usually  taken  on  those  oacasions  were 
firmly  adhered  to  afterwards,  barristers,  as  a  body, 
would,  in  course  of  time,  be  remarkable  for  virtue 
and  public  approbation  would  change  their  ulti- 
mate destination  altogether. 

Tes,  I  left  Toronto  rather  happy ;  I  had  abon- 
dance  of  friends,  whom  I  had  already,  by  letter, 
placed  in  possession  of  inulligence  regarding  my 
professional  position,  and  I  anticipated  oontiDBal 
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pleasure  in  meeting  them  in  consequence.  Nor  did 
I  deem  it  at  all  unimportant  that  a  fair  friend  of 
minef  to  whom  I  rowed  I  would  propose  at  the 
Tery  next  opportunitj,  should  receive  my  ad- 
dressee, backed  by  the  Influence  of  a  professional 
d^ree,  rather  than  in  the  equivocal  position  of 
a  student  who  bad  yet  to  acquire  his  profession. 
At  the  time  I  considered  it  just  the  sort  of  thing 
that  would  give  me  the  courage  I  had  long  waited 
for ;  but  as  many  a  man  has  known  such  courage 
wooderfuUy  diminished,  when  it  was  most  anx- 
ioosly  required,  and  never  again  became  at  all 
sustaining  until  there  was  no  immediate  necessity 
for  its  services. 

I  can't  help  digressing  somewhat,  and  at  this 
rate  shall  become  unsufferably  tedious ;  but  the 
period  to  which  I  refer  was  productive  and  is 
still  suggestive  of  so  many  pleasant  emotions, 
that  I  canH  help  dwelling  on  it  for  a  short  space. 
I  was  delighted  with  everything;  and,  on  leaving 
Toronto  by  steamboat,  I  bought  up  with  avidity 
the  city  papers  which  contained  the  announce- 
ment of  my  business  card  as  a  barrister  and 
attorney-at-law,  &o.  &c.,  at  the  locality  where  I 
was  burning  to  practise,  the  prompt  insertion  of 
which  cards  having  been  generally  requested 
within  ten  minutes  of  my  oeing  called  to  the  bar, 
I  looked  upon  as  a  personal  compliment  on  the 
part  of  the  newspaper  proprietors.  I  also  had  in 
my  portmanteau  a  more  ponderous  announcement 
of  my  professional  titles,  and  to  the  same  effect 
as  the  newspaper  advertisement,  rather  calculated 
to  fascinate  and  dazzle  the  neighborhood,  where 
I  intended  to  reside  and  practise,  if  possible.  It 
was  composed  of  sheet  iron  upon  a  wooden 
frame,  like  the  convex  lid  of  a  small  trunk,  and 
was  gorgeously  resplendent  in  gilt  lettera  on  a  jet 
black  ground.  I  must  confess  ihat  my  confidence 
in  that  sign,  like  many  other  confidences  of  my 
youth,  has  since  been  a  great  deal  shaken,  and  I 
much  question  now  whether  it  be  good  taste  for 
lawyers  to  adopt  the  same  style  of  art  in  their 
business  announcements  as  you  observe  in  the 
pithy  mandates  on  steamboats,  of  **  No  sm<^ing 
abaft  the  shaft" 

In  due  time  I  received  the  congratulations  of 
my  relatives  and  friends.  The  j union  of  course, 
inquired  as  to  the  ordeal  of  the  examination 
lately  pa^ised.  To  have  stated  that  it  was  very 
difficult,  seemed  indirectly  implying,  that  it  had 
been  difficult  to  m^— so  I  carefully  evaded  partic- 
ulars, and  recommended  applicants  in  all  cases  to 
become  confident  by  abundant  preparation.  I 
tbbk  I  improvised  a  number  of  very  difficult  ques- 
tions, which  the  benchers  in  convocation  might 
have  asked  had  they  thought  of  them,  but  the 


prompt  solutions  supposed  to  have  been  then 
and  there  given,  rather  tended  than  otherwise  to 
increase  the  mystery  and  awe  of  the  examination, 
and  induce  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  successful 
student 

My  next  care  was  to  procure  an  office.  My 
ideas  on  that  subject  were  not  very  magnificent ; 
but  I  must  premise  that  in  the  town  where  I  in- 
tended to  locate  myself,  there  had  not  as  yet  been 
manj  buildings  of  any  sort  erected,  and  still  fewer 
where  office  accommodation  at  all  respectable 
could  be  obtained.  The  main  street  of  the  town 
was  tolerably  well  defined  ;  but  a  great  many  of 
the  lateral  and  by  streets  were,  at  that  moment, 
enclosed  and  under  cultivation  in  spite  of  all 
surveys,  maps,  and  comer  poets  to  the  contrary. 
I  secured  a  small  room,  however,  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  principal  street  about  seven  feet  broad 
by  twenty-four  feet  deep,  and  which  I  considered 
with  the  rent  I  was  required  to  pay,  was  as  eli- 
gibly situated  for  business  as  I  could  obtain.  My 
office  was  separated  by  a  wooden  partition  from 
a  shoemaker^s  shop  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left 
was  bounded  by  a  general  store  and  grocery.  It 
was  a  lively  and  business-like  neighborhood  on 
many  accounts,  as  much  unlike  chambers  in^the 
Inner  Temple,  or  Gray's  Inn,  as  possible;  but 
after  all,  attended  with  a  great  many  disadvan- 
tages. The  grocer,  however,  seemed  to  have 
some  notion  that,  like  the  English  idea,  a  law- 
yers charobera  should  be  as  unobtrusive  as  pos- 
sible, and  so  kept  extending  the  daily  exhibition 
of  his  fish,  onions,  potatoes,  patent  pail?,  and 
wash  tubs,  too  much  altogether  in  front  of  my 
premises,  distracting  attention  from  and  most 
derogatory  to  my  sign  of  jet  black  and  gold,  and 
which  I  discovered,  to  my  intense  dipgust,  one 
morning,  surmounted  with  a  fat  goose  as  a  crest, 
plucked,  proper,  and  pendent  with  the  motto, 
only  28.  6d.,  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  me 
the  result  of  design  and  which  indicated  a  delib- 
erate intention  of  pandering  to  a  degraded  but 
popular  association  ot  the  advocate  and  his  vic- 
tim. On  the  other  hand  the  shoemaker  and  his 
assistants  distinguished  themselves  as  vocalists, 
and  soiacdH  the  labore  of  the  pegf^ing  awl  and 
lap  stone,  by  innumerable  lyrics  of  hard- hearted 
fathera  and  guardians  with  rebellious  daughters 
and  wards,  who  either  killed  themselves  for  love, 
or  became  happily  united  to  the  man  of  their 
choice,  who  had  won  the  fortune  and  favor  of  his 
king  by  his  wonderful  exploits  either  by  sea  or 
by  land,  or  by  both.  This  destroyed  the  illusion 
of  quiet  chambera  completely ;  but  use  is  second 
nature.  I  make  no  dcubt  a  miller  can  enjoy 
contemplation  withoat  being   disturbed  by  the 
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rumble  of  the  mill ;  and  I  know  that  ir.  is  possible 
for  backwoodsmen  to  become  so  accustomed  to 
the  frogs  in  the  spring  time,  that  the  temporary 
eessHtion  of  their  noise  is  perceived  more  than 
the  noise  itself. 

As  I  said  before,  I  had  only  one  room  f  but  as 
I  had  very  little  office  furniture,  and  was  not  en- 
cumbered with  an  accumulation  of  papers,  it 
seemed  large  enough  for  doing  a  snug  business, 
provided  the  opportunity  arose.  I  had  a  shelf  to 
liold  mv  law  books,  or  rather  my  library,  (not 
very  expensive  or  extensive,  as  will  be  perceived; 
but  I  did  not  think  there  was  so  much  law  on  the 
outside  of  my  head  as  I  have  since  discovered,) 
a  deal  table  with  a  green  baize  over  it,  and  an 
arm  chair  on  one  side  of  it.  I  had  one  or  two 
otl  er  chairs  of  the  post  and  rail  pattern,  seated 
with  elm  bark,  in  strips,  not  comfortable  things 
to  repose  upon  by  any  means.  I  had  also  reck- 
lessly ordered  some  pigeon  holes  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  papers,  an  article  of  furniture  made  by 
my  joiner,  of  most  extravagant  dimensions,  and 
which  I  was  so  intensely  anxious  to  receive  before 
I  bad  any  earthly  use  for  it,  that  at  my  earnest 
request  it  was  sent  home  unpainted.  My  library 
oonsisted  of  an  old  edition  of  Blaikstone^s  Com- 
mentaries four  odd  volumes  of  Exchequer  Re- 
ports, a  wonderftfl  edition  of  Tidd^s  Practice, 
which  bad  led  a  dissipated  and  roving  life,  and 
threatened  speedy  dissolution — (the  covers  were 
■till  good  fcr  sharpening  penknives,  and  the  in- 
side waft  still  good  for  sharpening  practice,  and 
altogether  the  book  bore  evidence  of  having  been 
heretofore  in  the^  possession  of  a  thriving  attor- 
ney) ;  one  volume  o^  Shelford  on  Mortmain,  (a 
gem  to  an  antiquary,  which  had  been  given  to  me 
because  the  donor  had  turned  his  attention  to 
other  branchsK^  the  Uw),  and  several  copies  of 
the  Provincial  Statutes,  the  first  and  last  pages 
of  which,  including  the  titles  an^d  inc^ces,  had 
been  invariably  lost ;  and  unless  the  kinN^ledge 
of  these  enactments  was  nuMt  intimate,  a  search 
was  generally  given  up  in  a  state  of  confused  be- 
wilderment. My  table  was  furnished  with  an 
inkstand,  a  box  of  steel  pens,  a  piece  of  red  seal- 
ing-wax, ditto  of  red  tape.  I  had  a  drawer  un- 
derneath in  which  was  contained  a  very  modest 
stock  of  stationery,  deeds,  memorials,  and  com- 
mon office  blanks.  The  whole  concern  had  a 
Dew,  raw,  and  impromptu  appearance,  like  a  tem- 
porary supper  table  at  a  public  ball  before  the 
cloth  is  laid ;  but  I  longed  for  an  opportunity  of 
using  it,  and  all  I  wanted  was  clients. 

Since  the  days  of  which  I  write,  a  great  many 
changes  )iave  taken  pbce  in  our  town — natural 
decay  of  buildings,  one  or  two  fires,  and  the  im- 


provement of  the  age  have  so  transformed  the 
appearance  of  many  of  the  streets,  that  it  hat 
become  difficult  to  assign  the  locality  for  some  of 
the  quondam  tenements.  My  old  office  has  gone 
with  the  rest.  Where  it  once  stood  in  its  humble 
dimensions  and  primitive  architecture,  part  of  a 
large  four-story  brick  building  now  stands,  em- 
bellished with  cut  stone,  and  cast  iron,  and  panes 
of  glass  larger  than  the  superficies  of  my  old 
office  table.  I  seldom,  however,  pass  the  spot 
where  I  first  commenced  practice  without  mf 
memory  recurring  with  some  fondness  to  the 
pe-iod.  My  business  responsibilities  were  not 
then  very  great;  nor  did  I  then  ever  imagine 
that  it  would  be  more  than  a  pleasant  and  profit- 
able pastime  to  be  a  lawyer,  when  in  my  own 
room,  and  with  a  library  by  no  means  cemplete, 
I  was  prepared  **  to  take  the  world  by  the  nose." 
Since  then  I  have  slightly  changed  my  mind,  and 
I  find  that  with  a  greater  number  of  profesdoeal 
appliances,  the  profession  has  its  perils  as  well  as 
its  pleasures,  and  if  you  should  chance  to  seiie 
that  mundane  feature  with  any  degree  of  energy, 
there  is  an  abundance  of  4ts  fiiends  who,  on  its 
part,  admit  of  no  apology,  and  insist  upon  yosc 
having  an  hostile  meeting. 

My  intention,  however,  in  these  memoranda  of 
my  early  days  was  to  give  some  idea  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  profession  in  Upper  Canada.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  am  enabled  to  do  so  from  having 
had  an  extensive  one ;  but  I  think  I  may  say  I 
have  met  with  almost  every  variety  of  client, 
which  a  general  practitioner  can  do  in  a  country 
practice,  from  the  rich  merchant  whose  periodical 
visits  to  his  distant  customers,  strikes  terror  into 
their  unprepared  cash  accounts,  down  to  the  liti- 
gious yeoman  who,  of  course,  deprecates  law, 
and  satisfies  his  propensity  by  suing  his  neigh- 
bor for  half  a  day's  use  of  an  ox  sled.  It  was 
one  of  the  latter  class  who  gave  me  my  earliest 
employment,  as  a  counsellor;  and  so,  without ibr- 
ther  pre£u:«,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  an  account  of 

"MT  PIMT  CASK." 

'  Tom  Touchy  In  tamooM  for  taking  the  law  of  everj  hodj.' 

Spectator. 

After  I  had  been  established  in  my  chambers, 
or  rather  chamber,  about  a  week,  and  was  be- 
ginnhig  to  feel  that  business  prospects  were  not 
very  bright.  I  came  to  my  office,  as  usual,  aboit 
ten  A.  M.  I  hold  a  regular  attendance  at  your 
office  conducive  to  success,  and  I  was  thinking 
of  some  way  by  which  I  could  emulate  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer,  in  the  Pickwick  papers,  and  delude  the 
public  by  a  series  of  clever  artifices,  into  the  be- 
lief that  I  was  enjoying  an  excellent  practiet, 
and  that  my  continual  engagements  were  rtsj 
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likely  to  disappoii-t  my  intended  clieiits,  unless 
they  took  strenuous  measures  to  ensure  a  con- 
sultation with  me  upon  their  seyeral  affairs.  1 
have  observed  in  suudry  towns,  (and  not  except- 
ing the  metropolis),  hurried  announcements  on 
the  doors  of  lawyers'  offices,  such  as  **  Gone  to 
Crown  Office"— "On  consultation"— "Baclc  in 
half  an  hour" — and  to  the  uninitiated  they  have 
held  out  inducements  for  them  to  become  "dwell- 
ers on  the  threshhold,"  as  Bulwer  Lytton  hath 
it ;  but  to  young  aspirants  to  the  woolsack  they 
are  more  suggestive  of  a  sederunt  at  a  saloon,  or 
a  temporary  absence  in  ascertaining  the  nautical 
position  of  the  solar  luminary.  I  had  never  yet 
resorted  to  any  such  devices  since  I  had  been  a 
barrister;  and  on  this  occasion,  after  taking  a 
▼iew  of  the  exterior  of  my  office,  and  ascertain- 
ing that  my  friend  the  grocer  had  not  entirely 
excluded  my  brilliant  sign  by  the  "  delicacies  of 
the  season,"  I  took  my  seat  in  my  office  chair  at 
the  critical  moment  when  the  harmonious  cord- 
waiaei  s  were  announcing  that  the  heroine  of  their 
lyric  had  assumed  masculine  attire  for  the  sole 
object  of  being  near  her  erratic  true  love.  I  be- 
gan to  smoke — yes  smoke  I  (and  not  a  cigar  either 
— ^but  a  clay  pipe  which  was  beginning  to  ap- 
proach a  luxurious  state  of  narcotic  perfection) — 
Tery  disagreeable,  I  admit,  on  many  accounts, 
occasionally  so  to  your  lady  friends,  and  at  times 
Bauseating  to  yourself ;  but,  after  all,  many  cele- 
brated men  have  smoked,  and  still  do  smoke, 
and  young  barristers  smoke,  of  course,  from  sym- 
pathy. Under  the  soothing  influence  of  the  pipe, 
I  was  studying  attentively  the  celebrated  case  of 
Bardell  vs.  Pickwick,  2  Dicken's  Reports,  when 
my  attention  was  withdrawn  from  my  book  by 
the  sadden  and  rather  unexpected  entrance  of  a 
Tisttor,  whom  I  hoped  was  a  clienr,  and  therefore 
in  my  excess  of  hospitality,  I  jerked  my  feet 
from  the  table,  where  they  had  been  resting,  and 
discomposed  the  **  set^'  of  my  Toronto  pantaloons, 
in  order  to  receive  him  with  becoming  ceremony. 
He  wanted  to  be  polite,  and  certainly  was,  so  far 
as  he  knew  how.  *  His  appearance,  however,  was 
not  attractive;  but  I  mentally  resolved  that,  not* 
withstanding  appearances,  in  the  event  of  his 
requiring  my  services,  I  would  consider,  in  the 
htngcLige  of  Lord  Brougham,  '*  my  sacred  duty  to 
Biy  client."  He  looked  thin  and  wiry,  rather 
above  the  middle  height,  with  what  phrenologists 
nrould  call  a  sangume  bilious  temperament  which 
■eemed,  somehow  or  other,  to  impart  an  influence 
to  his  habiliments.  His  hair  was  light  and  wiry, 
and  his  head  was  covered  with  an  old  flattened 
dyed  musk-rat  cap,  with  a  straight  forward  peak. 
Hit  great  coat  was  of  a  remote  %ge,  being  ooana, 


well  worn,  and  of  a  yellowish  drab  color,  and 
matched  with  his  hair.  It  was  very  Ions;,  and 
reached  nearly  to  his  ankles,  and  the  lapeU 
extended  up  the  back  to  two  faded  mother  of 
pearl  buttons,  close  together,  and  within  a  foot 
of  the  old  fashioned  six-inch  rolling  collar.  His 
boots  were  stogys,  and  his  irowsers  of  the  home* 
made  butternut  variety  ;  and  before  he  Fpoke  he 
seemed  exactly  the  sort  of  man  who  **  never 
.wanted  any  more  than  what's  right;"  but,  at  the 
same  time  would  prefer  having  a  lawsuit  in  its 
acquisition. 

"  Squire,"  says  he,  "  how  goes  the  times  ?  Fve 
been  thinking  to  call  on  you  before ;  but  aiut  had^ 
no  chance  till  now.  Howsoever,  time  enough  I 
guess.  IVc  got  a  kind  of  a  little  case  that  both- 
ers me  some,  and  I  was  thinking  if  it  didn't  cost 
too  much,  I'd  just  get  you  to  work  it  out  for  me, 
and  pettifog  a  spell." 

I  was  half  inclined  to  be  angry  when  I  heard 
our  noble  profession  slandered,  albeit  ignorantly; 
but  when  I  came  to  think  about  board,  lodging, 
tailors^  bills,  and  office  rent,  I  pocketed  the 
affront,  in  expectation  of  a  fee,  and  assured  him 
my  charge  should  correspond  with  the  import- 
ance of  the  case. 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  "  it  aint  r.o  great  ac- 
count, after  all;  but  it's  the  principle's  the  thing, 
— when  a  man  calcMates  to  be  ugly,  he  ort  to  be 
stopped,^— that's  it, — I  don*t  calc'late  to  gouge 
anybody,  and  I  don't  mean  to  be  gouged ;"  and 
using  this  lucid  exordium,  forcunatcly  for  all  par* 
ties  in  an  allegorical  sense,  he  sat  down  on  a 
chair,  indicated  the  absence  of  a  pocket  haudker* 
chief,  nursed  one  of  bis  feet  upon  the  other  knee, 
and  proceeded,  as  I  anticipated,  to  a  more  pai^ 
ticular  and  deliberate  explanation. 

**  You  see,  the  business  of  the  story's  this,— 
me  and  the  man  I'm  going  to  tell  you  abont's 
neighbors,  and  more*n  a  year  ago  he  got  put  oat 
with  me,  cause  I  dogged  his  hogs  outen  my  peiv 
tater  patch,  and  one  on  *em  went  home  chawed 
up  considerable.  Well,  he  gin  out  around  that 
my  dog  was  wicked,  and  used  to  kill  sheep,  and 
byemby,  after  a  spell,  my  dog  come  limping  like 
as  though  hM  bin  caught  in  a  trap,  and  I  alios 
suspicioned  who  done  it.  Well,  that  aint  what 
Vm  going  to  tell  yon  about,  and  I  dunno  as  it  has 
anything  to  do  with  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you ; 
but  I  thought  I'd  let  you  see  what  kind  of  a  man 
he  was  anyway.  Hows'ever,  things  went  along, 
and  byemby,  about  a  week  ago,  I  was  coming 
along  home,  and  middlin'  close  up  to  his  fence, 
('twas  a  little  after  snndown,  and  getting  a  kinder 
dosklike,)  /  found  a  log  ohain.  Well— seeing  it 
riight  there  is  tht  road,  I  picked  it  np  and  shovl- 
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dered  it  home — hadn't  no  more  thought  of  ita 
being  bissen  moreen  a  child,  and  so  I  commenced 
right  to  using  it,  as  a  body  might  naturally,  and 
one  day  a  long  spell  arterwards,  when  my  boy 
was  snaking  up  some  drags  o*  firewood,  along  he 
comes,  and  claims  the  chain.  Well,  I  warn*t  to 
home  jest  then.  I  was  off  tending  court  in  a  suit 
I  had  about  some  flour,  and  so  my  boy  wouldn't 
let  him  hare  the  chain.  Well,  first  and  foremost, 
he  goes  to  work  and  abuses  m«  to  kill ;  told  how 
me  and  my  family  was  a  thieving  breed,  and  not 
satisfied  with  that,  down  he  puts  hot  foot  to  the 
squire,  and  swars  my  boy  stole  the  chain !  and 
byemby  a  constable  comes  along  and  takes  b^m 
up  for  the  robbery.  Well,  I  kind  of  mistrusted 
how  it  was  going  to  be,  and  I  told  the  squire  I 
was  bound  to  defend  the  case  anyhow,  and  so  he 
put  off  the  case  for  a  spell,  and  the  hearings  is 
going  to  be  tried  right  here  in  town  to-day, — I 
guess  you  can  onsuit  him,  if  youVe  smart,  and  I 
want  you  to  flail  him  if  you  kin,  I  dan* t  like 
law  any  way,  and  don't  want  no  more  than  my 
rights ;  but  the  business  of  the  matters*  this,  that 
when  a  man  goes  to  cutting  up  his  rustys  in  that 
way — why,  then,  I  jest  want  to  teach  him,  he's 
got  to  look  out." 

As  I  was  totally  inexperienced  in  receiring  re- 
tainers, I  did  not  demand  payment  of  a  fee  as  a 
necessary  preliminary,  and  after  hearing  number- 
less details  of  the  outrage  under  consideration, 
Mid  many  aggravating  instances  of  prior  imposi- 
tions, I  inquired  the  place  and  time  of  atAnding 
the  sessions  of  the  justice,  and,  dismissing  my 
client  with  repeated  injunctions  to  be  prepared 
with  his  witnesses,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and 
•nergy  of  a  strong  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  my 
much  injured  fHend  (and  with  far  from  mercenary 
feelings  so  far,)  I  proceeded  to  look  up  the  case 
with  all  the  research  my  library  afforded,  and  in 
the  interral  charged  my  mind  with  a  confused 
mass  of  information  respecting  crime  and  its  pun< 
Ishment  in  the  abstract,  as  well  as  of  every  spe- 
cies of  lareeny  and  felony  known  to  the  courts  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  Qeneral  Giiol  Delivery. 

In  due  time  I  attended  at  the  magistrate's 
room,  and  found  the  case  about  ready  to  proceed. 
My  client  appeared  triumphant  as  I  entered  with 
him,  and  encouraged  his  son,  the  prisoner,  by 
informing  him  that  he  was  '^  bound  to  see  him 
tiirough."  Behig  late  in  the  autumn,  there  was 
a  fire  in  the  stove  in  the  room  where  the  justice, 
a  worthy  yeoman  of  the  neighborhood,  was  sit- 
ting. He  was  seated  at  a  table  with  some  sta- 
tionery, &c.,  on  which  also  lay  the  information 
and  papers  already  taken  in  the  case.  AU  pa^ 
ties  were  sitting  down,  and  for  soms  time  ths 


conversation  turned  calmly  upon  general  matters 
not  at  all  bearing  upon  the  case  in  hand,  and  the 
consuble,  totally  unmindful  of  the  presence  of 
the  magistrate,  had  his  chair  tilted  against  the 
wall,  at  an  angle  of  flf^y-five,  ehewing  tobsceo 
sedately,  and  digesting,  with  all  deliberation,  the 
contents  of  the  local  newspaper.    I  don't  think 
the  prosecutor   cordially  approved  of  mj  pre- 
sence ;  but  I  was  profoundly  polite  to  him,  which 
rather  tended  to  our  mutual  embarrassment.  The 
prosecutor  was  a  short  clumsy  man,  at  present 
of  rather  morose  aspect  and  uucleanly  appear- 
ance.   He  was  attended  by  his  wife,  a  lady  evi- 
dently of  a  strong  minded  turn,  one  of  the  de* 
scription  who  could  figuratively  '*  hold  her  owa^ 
in  every  sense  but  her  tongue ; — his  daughter, 
who  appeared  to  dislike  her  present  position,  and 
two  of  his  young  boys,  whom,  it  was  easy  to  sec, 
stood  in  more  fear  of  theur  parents*  displeasure 
than  of  a  little  obligatory  periury.    The  "log- 
ging chain  scrape,**  as  it  was  termed,  attracted  an 
increasing  audience,  whose  presence  the  heat  ol 
the  stove  and  limited  dimensions  of  the  room 
rendered  unpleasant  and  inconvenient,  almost 
enough  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice ;  bat  bis 
worship  proceeded  to  try  the  case  with  the  addi- 
tional discomfort  of  an  utter  absenpe  of  elbow 
room,  with  several  gaping  boors  intently  gating 
over  his  shoulder  upon   the  evidence  he   was 
taking  down ;  but  of  which  they  were  unable  to 
read  a  word.    Add  to  this,  there  was  a  density 
of  confined  and  heated  ahr  enough  to  mystify  the 
clearest  brain,  end  to  make  the  portion  of  ad- 
ministrative authority  anything  but  a  sinecure. 

The  information  was,  however,  read,  stating, 
of  course,  among  other  things,  that  the  prisoner 
feloniously  stole  the  article  in  question ;  that  it 
had  been  found  in  his  possession,  seemed  appa- 
rent ;  and  the  prosecutor  seemed  to  consider  this 
as  a  sufficient  substantiation  of  his  complaint. 
With  frequent  promptings  from  his  wife  (who 
informed  the  court  in  a  loud  voice,  suffidentlj 
energetic  and  exacting  conviction,  that  she  knew 
all  about  the  chain — ^where  she  bought  it — who 
cut  it  off-— the  blacksmith  who  pnt  the  hooks  to 
it,  kc  &c,)  the  prosecutor  identified  the  chain 
to  be  hi»— that  the  chain  was  on  his  premises 
just  before  he  missed  it  ("  I  see  it  close  by  ths 
bob-sled  myself^  the  wife  interrupted^)  The 
rest  of  the  evidence  was  very  vague  as  to  whether 
it  was  on  the  prosecator*s  premises  the  night  it 
was  missed,  or  whether  it  had  been  left  near  the 
bob-sled,  or  in  the  road  or  out  of  the  road.  Ai 
to  proof  of  the  felonious  abstraction  there  wai 
default  of  evidence  on  oath.  The  strong  mhidsi 
woman  offered  to  swear  thai  sbe  btHtv^ed  lbs 
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prisoner  iraa  mean  eoongb  to  do  it,  or  at  all 
erents,  if  he,  the  prisoner,  wasn^  his  father 
waa  ;*'  but  this  did  not  seem  to  satisfy  the  worthy 
magistrate  as  to  the  felony.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  prosecutor  and  his  party  had  been 
allowed  to  give  their  evidence  without  interrup 
tioQ  from  their  opponents,  as  during  its  progres- 
sion all  sorts  of  variations  of  the  lie  direct  and 
the  lie  collusiTe,  had  been  actively  exchanged. 
The  magistrate  threatened  several  times  to  com- 
mit the  parties,  unless  more  order  was  observed ; 
bat  it  had  very  little  effect ;  and  the  introduction 
by  the  hostile  parties  ot  hrelovant  matters  tend< 
lug  to  mutoal  criminations,  generally  succeeded 
a  temporary  lull.  **  I  shouM  like  to  know  who 
stole  that  side  of  pork?**  was  answered  by  "I 
should  tike  to  know  how  you  came  by  that  buf- 
falo robe?"  My  good  opinion  of  my  client  was 
.  by  no  means  increased.  I  began  to  see  that  both 
parties  were  in  a  state  of  fend,  and  were  gratified 
by  any  frivolous  opportunity  of  annoying  each 
other,  and  I  really  could  not  feel  much  triumph 
when  the  justice  dismissed  the  case,  and  recom- 
■lended  the  prosecutor  to  seek  his  remedy  in 
trover.  "  Trover"  to  the  prosecutor  seemed  un- 
intelligible, and  in  its  nature,  as  a  civil  action, 
not  sufficiently  annoying ;  therefore,  the  decision 
was  unsatisfactory.  My  client,  too,  appeared 
dissatisfied,  and  wanted  to  know  from  the  justice 
**  whether  he  was  goin*  to  get  any  costs  for  being 
dragged  up  here  with  his  witnesses,  and  losmg 
so  much  time  just  for  nothing."  But  he  re- 
ceived a  severe  lecture  from  the  magistrate, 
in  an  upright,  homespun  waj,  recommending  hun 
to  be  less  litigious^  and  foment  fewer  quarrels 
•moBg  neighbors*  The  prisoner  was  released 
from  custody,  yery  much  to  his  satisfaction,  and 
the  court  broke  up  without  bemg  terminated  by 
a  committal  to  the  county  jail,  which,  as  the  ami- 
able partner  of  the  prosecutor  hoped  would  have 
taken  place.  She  told  the  ungainly  lad  who  had 
been  in  custody,  in  her  yaledictory  address  to 
him,  that  she  **  hoped  to  see  some  of  *em  yet 
where  the  dogs  wouldn't  bark  at  'em,  and  if  every 
body  had  their  own,  *  some  folks'  would  be  in  the 
*  jug*  at  this  present  moment." 

Mj  dient  seemed  disposed  to  avoid  me ;  per- 
haps he  had  discovered  the  absence  of  any  sym- 
pathy with  his  fortunes  since  the  dismissal  of  the 
case;  but  more  probably  he  did  not  wish  to  have 
aoy  allusion  made  to  the  retaining  fee  which  he 
koew  I  expected.  I  allowed  myself  to  oyereome 
my  natiye  modesty,  and  with  sundry  misgtyings, 
bnt  with  a  placid  countenance,  I  adverted  to  my 
r^Mo^ense.  The  artful  litigant  said,  **0h,  I'd 
fil»  to  tegot  all  about  it.    How  much  do  yo« 


charge  ?"  I  replied,  that  my  services,  if  worth 
anything  at  all,  were  worth  five  dollars.  "Five 
dollars  I"  said  he.  "  Well,  you  do  earn  your  mo- 
ney easy— why,  that*s  an  awful  sight  to  earn  so 
quick.  Tou  warnH  more'n  two  hours  there  alto- 
gether—and it's  a  considerable  spell  to  night  yet. 
IVe  got  a  dollar  about  me  which  you  kin  have, 
if  you  say  so;  but  I  won't  have  any  money  to  go 
home  with,  if  you  take  it.  Like  as  not  FlI  have 
some  more  business  some  time,  and  Fll  call  and 
settle  it  up  altogether."  My  first  client  and  I 
parted  I  began  to  wish  him  in  the  **  jug'*  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  used  me ;  and  al- 
though I  really  wanted  the  ridiculously  small  sum 
of  one  dollar,  I  should  have  spurned  it  had  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  taking  it  on  this  occasion,  which 
I  )iad  not  This  was  the  first  disagreeable  blow 
I  had  had.  After  all,  I  did  not  care  so  much  for 
the  absence  of  the  fee,  as  to  feel  that  I  had  been 
fooled  by  my  first  client.  Since  then  I  have  made 
a  resolution,  in  taking  up  cases,  and  that  is,  to 
receive  my  fee  before  proceeding.  If  a  man  haye 
a  fair  cause  of  action  or  defence,  and  prepays  for 
your  attention,  he  has  a  right  to  demand  your 
best  services  thus  secured.  If  he  endeayor  to 
make  bargains  with  you  dependent  on  the  result, 
he  is  the  sort  of  character  who  is  neither  generous 
in  success,  nor  just  in  failure. 

I  must,  however,  again  introduce  my  first  client. 
About  a  week  after  our  first  interview,  he  again 
called  at  my  office,  and  strenuously  endeavored  to 
induce  me  to  bring  an  action  for  false  imprison- 
ment against  the  owner  of  the  logging  chain, 
grounded  on  the  prosecution  I  haye  endeayored 
to  detail,  and  promising  me  that  whatever  da- 
mages were  recoyered,  I  should  l^ave  a  moiety 
for  my  services.  I  declined  the  action ;  but  my 
client  was  not  satisfied.  He,  however,  retained 
a  professional  rival,  who  was  my  senior  in  the 
Law  Society,  but  junior  to  me  in  his  arrival  in 
our  town.  By  the  good  management  of -my 
learned  friend,  however,  and  by  those  wonderAil 
freaks  which  sometimes  inexplicably  influence 
juries,  at  the  trial  of  the  cause  for  false  imprison- 
ment, at  the  next  assizes,  my  quondam  client  ob- 
tained a  yerdict  for  fifteen  pounds  damages  I  I 
being  for  the  defence;  and  as  for  the  costs  of 
such  defence,  as  well  as  for  my  aforesaid  seryices 
before  the  magistrate,  they  renudn  unpaid  by 
both  parties  to  this  day,  and  I  haye  long  k)oked 
upon  them  as  bad  debts ;  but  as  being  associated 
with  useful  warnings  to  avoid  litigious  characters 
of  the  calibre  of  **  my  first  client" 
^*  »  >» 

DovBnTrL.-*^That  a  man  eyer  reooyers  his  pro- 
perty by  going  to  Uw. 
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It  was  a  cold,  bright  December  night,  and  the 
eve  of  a  national  tustivity.  A  gibbous  moon  was 
floating  in  serene  beauty  through  the  sky  ;  and 
myriads  of  stars,  like  the  kind  eyes  of  miuister.ng 
spirits,  were  keeping  watch  upon  the  earth.  But 
only  tiie  lonely,  the  forsaken,  the  sick,  or  the 
romantic,  could  find  time  or  inclination  to  gaze 
into  tlu  calm,  divine  face  of  heaven  that  night. 
The  muiiitude  were  all  astir.  Extraordinary 
preparations  were  being  made  to  do  befittinz 
honor  to  that  ancient  aui.iversary  of  joy  which 
the  morning^s  sun  w.uld  once  more  usher  in.  All 
the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis  were 
lit  up  as  if  in  livalry  of  the  noonday  splendors, 
and  a  vast  hurrying  tiue  o(  humanity  discharged 
itsili  through  the  gorged  streets.  The  city  pre- 
Bented  tiie  miposing  appearance  of  a  mighty  mart 
Almost  all  the  population  seemed  to  be  convert- 
ed for  the  time  being  hito  vendors  or  buyers. 

Especially  was  this  the  case  throughout  the 
enti  e  extent  of  Shoreditch — that  trading  em- 
porium, to  which  the  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
poorer  classes  peopling  that  neighborhood  are 
accustomed  to  resort  for  the  purchase  of  their 
provisions.  This  spacious  street  exhibited  the 
aspect  of  a  fair.  All  the  shops  were  brilliantly 
illuminated,  and  the  windows  most  temptingly 
garnished  with  an  abundance  of  those  choice 
commodities,  a  pirticipation  in  which  is  by  every 
Englishman  deemed  indispensable  to  a  proper 
observance  of  the  festive  rites  of  Christmas.  All 
manner  of  clever  artistic  devices  were  exhibited, 
to  attract  attention  and  custom.  Ranged  on  the 
opposite  edge  of  the  pavement  was  another  con- 
tinuous line  of  rival  stalls,  tasteful  miniature 
bazaars,  and  a  motley  host  of  salesmen,  sales- 
women, and  juvenile  traders — trafficking  in  all 
sorts  of  wares,  from  lace  to  lucifers,  and  from 
literature  to  bunches  of  onioDS ;  some  of  whom 
were  stationary,  while  others  were  in  perpetual 
motion ;  some  mute  and  spiritless,  but  most  of 
them  clamorously  importuning  the  patronage  of 
every  pasi^er ;  some  fast  verging  grave  vards,  by 
age  or  premature  «Jecay,  and  others  just  out  of 
babyhood,  were  compelled  thus  early  to  go  forth 
and  battle  fiercely  for  a  crust  of  honest  bread  ; 
some  had  invested  their  entire  capital  in  a  small 
tray  of  trinkets,  from  the  anticipated  proceeds  of 
which  a  large  family  depended  for  their  night's 
shelter,  and  for  subsistence  on  the  morrow ;  while 
besides  all  these,  there  was  yet  another  grade  of 
mendicant  creatures,  still  more  deeply  and  hope- 
lessly sunken,  who,  lacking  more  honorable 
merchandise,  were  compelled  to  trade  upon  their 
miseries,  and  exhibit  their  starved  looks,  to- 
gether with  the  ragged  emblems  of  their  wretch- 
edness, for  charitable  coin. 

Flanked  on  either  side  by  this  doable  battery 
of  attraction  and  noisy  soJioitatioo,  the  crowd 
moved  on,  now  briskly,  and  now  sluggishly,  ao- 
cordmg  as  the  width  of  the  pavement  alternately 
broadened  or  contracted.  All  seemed  to  be 
swayed  by  one  engrossing  want  All  this  un- 
usual outdoor  bustle  bad  reference  to  the  tra- 
ditional festivities  and  goodly  fellowships  of  the 
coming  day.  Though  all  other  days  in  the  year 
be  dark,  the  poor  English  operative  will,  if  pos- 
iible,  let  io  a  few  glimmering  rays  of  J07  Mid 


social  cheer  upon  his  Christmas  hearth.  lie  will 
pinch  him- elf  for  weeks  together,  if  he  may  but 
tHerehy  see  a  bright  fire  burning  in  his  grate,  and 
an  abundance  of  hospitable  fare  gracing  his  table, 
on  that  *  merrie  *  holiday  occasion.  But  alas  1 
often,  in  spite  of  their  best  efforts,  a  large  num- 
ber of  unfortunate  famiUes  are  doomed  to  pass 
this  season  of  enjoyment  in  unfriended  desolate- 
uess  and  want     Let  us  take  an  example. 

Look  for  a  moment  int)  the  midst  of  that 
agitated  stream  of  life.  See  that  woman,  pale 
with  pertubation,  with  a  face  fair  but  tamine- 
stric  en,  her  eye  unwanderingly  set,  and  having 
a  half-delirious  air  about  her,  as  she  struggles 
forward  in  the  throng.  Dodging  here  and  there 
— now  to  the  right,  and  now  to  the  left — seeing, 
hearing,  and  knowing  nothing  of  all  that  is  trans- 
piring around  her—  she  impetuously  rushes  on- 
wards Whither  Is  she  bound?  With  whit 
terrible  tidings  is  her  bosom  laden  ?  Where  is 
she  about  to  empty  her  heart  of  its  freightage  of 
woe?    Let  us  follow  her,  and  see. 

Gaining  the  entrance  to  an  obscnre  street  near 
the  railway  terminus,  she  suddenly  plunges  into 
the  gloom.  Meeting  here  with  fewer  obetmctioiis 
to  her  progress,  her  pace  becomes  accelerated. 
She  traverses  a  tortuous  succession  of  streets, 
courts,  and  alleys,  striding  heavily  along  the  dry, 
frof  ted  pavement,  as  if  she  trod  in  clogs,  until  it 
length  she  emerges  into  a  small  square,  situated 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  weaving  district  It  is 
surrounded  by  lofty,  dilapidated  houses,  that  look 
as  if  they  had  been  consigned  to  irredeemable 
ruin,  or  as  though  they  had  *  fallen  into  Chancery.' 
There  is  something  awful  in  the  solitude,  silence, 
and  obscurity  reigning  here,  alter  having  passed 
so  abruptly  from  the  confusion  and  intense  glare 
of  the  thronged  city.  There  are  no  gas-lights 
burning  near.  The  moon,  however,  shines  tran- 
quilly upon  one  side  of  the  square.  On  reaehiag 
the  open  doorway  of  a  bouse,  having  three  8tore)« 
above  the  basement,  the  jaded  and  excited 
woman  disappeared.  One  flight  of  stairs  aie 
climbed — then  another — and  now  she  BtaDd% 
momentarily  pausing  and  listeoiog,  before  tlie 
door  of  a  chamber. 

^  Jane — is  it  you?'  inquured  a  feeble  TOice  from 
within. 

In  an  instant  she  was  in  the  room ;  and,  ss 
though  the  last  atom  of  strength  that  Tery  mo- 
ment died  out  of  her,  she  sunk  heavily  down  upon 
the  floor. 

Here  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  weaTSi^i 
home,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  wearer^s  family, 
jus^.  as  it  is  passing  oeneath  the  desolatins;  power 
of  one  of  those  crises  of  wretchedness  thlt  are 
unhappilv  of  such  requent  occurrence  among  this 
class  of  industrious  operatives,  and  especially 
during  the  periodical  stagnation  to  which  tbdr 
trade  is  subject  The  room  was  cold,  barren,  and 
forlorn ;  its  hearth  desolate;  no  candle  illuminsi 
the  cheerless  scene;  no  lingering  spark  of  fire 
threw  out  its  genial  warmth  bom  the  bars  of  the 
cinderless  grate ;  every  yestige  of  domestic  oob- 
▼euience  seemed  to  have  been  swept  awajby 
the  bitter  blasts  of  porerty ;  and  the  abirerii^ 
hunger-bitten  inmates  were  huddled  together  is 
semi-nakedness  in  various  parts  of  the  room.  H 
the  light  they  enjoyed  was  the  gift  of  tbe  *  Bta^ 
Uir  flwvant,*  whose  welcome  beam*  itrauosad  ii 
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at  the  loiiifitiitliniil  li^^lus  thiit  run  almost  Across 
the  si  led  of  the  buililmj^.  Beneuih  the  windows 
facing  the  moon  8tu(»(l  two  loonitt,  both  having 
mifi  i«heU  work  in  tlieiii.  O.i  the  opposite  side 
or  the  clia  ii'»er  were  dimly  visible  the  ruins  of  a 
thirl  loom.  «iid  beside  it  was  a  *  quill  winding' 
inic>iin«%  some^int  reseru'iMng  a  spinning-wheel, 
by  iiiei!i"*of  wh  cii  tliosilk  is  wotmd  on  to  the 
'quids  '  for  the  shuttle.  Crouching  beneath  the 
•  porry  '  of  o:ie  of  the  looms  ou  the  eastern  side  of 
th-  roo  n,  aid  in  the  full  brightness  of  the 
beautift.l  inoon'ight,  w>is  the  husband  of  the  wo- 
niAn  we  have  seen— a  dark,  wild,  unshorn, 
hag^rd-lookinj  man,  just  recorer.ng  from  a 
terriide  attack  of  fever,  but  whose  convalescence 
had  been  hindered  by  the  mental  anguish  and 
physical  privations  he  bud  en.lured.  His  manly 
1  m^  had  fallen  away  to  a  mere  bony  shadow,  for 
£iinine  had  almcHt  finished  the  cruel  work  that 
disease  began.  Beside  him,  reposing  on  a  wretch* 
ed  af>o'o4y  for  a  mattress,  were  three  young 
children,  with  no  other  covering  than  their 
father*s  scantv  clothes  to  shield  them  from  the 
wifitry  air.  Ofi  the  side  of  the  room  that  was 
vnder  au  eclipse,  seated  amidst  the  skeleton 
reioains  of  the  mutilated  loom,  was  a  grey-headed 
old  man,  the  futner  of  the  woman,  and  the  grand- 
sire  of  the  children  of  waom  we  have  spoKen ; 
and,  clinging  supportingly  to  his  pithless  arm, 
WAS  a  fiir.  intelngent-looking  girl  of  about  fix- 
teeu  years  of  age,  wuom  he  affectiooately  called 
hid  *  Minnie.* 

*  Minnie,  my  child,*  said  he,  a8  the  poor  woman 
swooned  upon  the  lloor,  *  your  mother  is  ill ;  see 
If  you  &iunjt  nelp  her ;  soiuethiog  ancommon  bad 
haa  happened,  i  (^sat.'* 

Toe  girl,  thoigh  attenuated  and  enfeebled  by 
insat&ciency  of  food,  needed  no  second  exhorta- 
tion, bur  aflejtioimtely  strove  to  restore  her 
pareat  to  consciousress  and  composure ;  in  which 
file  at  lengih  succeeded. 

*  Well,  Jane,*  exclaimed  her  husband,  who  had 
been  reg-arding  her  with  intense  solicitude,  *  we 
began  to  grow  alarmed  at  your  long  absence ;  it 
is  ttow  above  eight  hours  since  you  lefi  home, 
and  we  have  been  anxiously  counting  the  moroeDta 
till  jrour  return.    Have  you  seen  the  master  ?' 

*  I  have,*  she  respomled,  faintly ;  *and  not  only 
was  he  heartless  enough  to  spurn  ray  petition, 
but  he  scrupled  not  to  add  insult  to  cruelty.* 

*  Ah,  that  is  noth  ng  new,  Jane;  like  worms, 
we  mast  submit  to  be  trampled  on,  and  never  lift 
our  souls  against  the  heel  of  tyrannv  that  crushes 
n^  tti  beggary.    What  new  outrage  baa  he  com 


*  On  making  known  my  errand  to  the  foreman,* 
answered  Mrs.  Arle,  *  he  told  me  without  any 
ceremony  that  he  could  advance  me  no  money — 
h  was  agaiitst  the  established  rule  of  the  house : 
if  #tey  did  it  for  me,  they  wooid  soon  be  besieged 
with  similar  applications  from  swarau  of  improvi- 
4mkt  ereatnres  like  myself.  I  should  always  take 
emre  to  save  something,  he  said,  tauntingly,  to 
Biees  such  emergencies ;  they  oouldn*t  break  their 
rei^lationsbeMuse  workmen  fell  sick,  and  cfaiU 
dren  cook  it  into  their  heads  to  die ;  such  eases 
wo«ld  occur  sometimes,  and  I  must  eontrtre  to 
•trug^  through  my  diiBcnIties  in  the  be^t  way 
leodid.  Buying  this,  be  angrily  struck  his  elencbed 
hsnd  upou  lbs  counter,  and  rougUj  bid  »• 

▼ou  IT.— A 


begone.  My  fl  'sb — what  little  there  is  lefl — 
quivered  on  my  bones  at  such  heartless  treat- 
ment ;  I  felt  my  blood  mounting  to  my  bro^  and 
linglii.g  to  my  fingers*  ends;  the  evil  spirit  came 
upon  me;  and  words  of  reproach,  all  hot  and 
hai*ty,  were  rising  to  my  lips:  but  remembering 
that  I  stood  there  in  the  threefold  capacity  of  a 
(laughter,  a  wife,  and  a  mother,  I  druve  my  in« 
dignant  feelings  back  into  my  heart,  and  hhut 
them  in.  As  the  lives  ot  all  that  are  dear  to  me 
depended  on  my  success,  I  felt  that  it  vould  iU 
become  me  to  give  up  without  a  bold  and  rei*oluto 
effort.  With  the  picture  of  this  wretched  home 
swimming  before  my  eyes ;  the  pinmg  of  m\  babes 
for  bread  sounding  in  my  ears;  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  I  could  but  be  refused,  I  boldly 

asked   to   be  permitted    to  see    Mr.  R ,  the 

'.naster ;  at  which  **  impudent  request,**  as  he 
called  it,  the  foreman  was  more  enraged  than 
ever,  and  threatened  to  turn  me  out  of  the  ware- 
house. However,  I  stayed  hours  after  that,  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  see  the  master,  am^  lay 

siege  to  his  heart ' 

*  Ah,  hal  I  reckon  it  would  l>e  a  tough  job  to 
make  any  impression  there,*  interposed  the  ex* 
cited  husband.  *But,  Jane,  go  on  with  your 
story.' 

'  After  waiting  till  past  six,  I  suppose,  like  the 
unjust  judge  in  the  parable,  which  was  running 
in  my  mind  all  the  time,  he  was  wearied  out  by 
what  he  styled  my  **  obstinacy  ;*'  for  1  was  then 
seut  for  into  the  master*s  room.    To  reach  it,  as 
you  know,  I  had  to  mount  a  flight  of  stuirs ;  in 
going  up  which,  from  the  growing  stillneirS  of  the 
place — for  the  business  of  the  day  was  just  over — 
the  hea^y  shoes  that  father  kindly  lent  me  made 
a  loud  chuter  on  the  boards.    On  entering  the 
apartment,  be  haughtily  excla'med,  *' Woman, 
take  those  clogs  off  instantly.    Where  are  your 
manners  ?    How  dare  you  behave  so  disrespect- 
fully  as  to  enter  my  presence  with  them  on  ?** 
However,    I    meekly  corrected    the     mistake, 
and  besought  his  indulgence  for  a  moment,  while 
I  stated  the  object  of  my  viait.    Brdkking  out 
into  a  violent  passion,  he  then  called  me  a  liar, 
and* — here  her  voice  faltered  and  thickened-* 
*'  coming  menacingly  towards  me,  suddenly  stoop* 
ed  down,  and  lined  my  apparel,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  correctness  of  his  charge.*    On 
discovering  his  error,  instead  of  apologising  for 
his  rudeness  and  indelicacy,  he  oridered  nie  in* 
stantly  to  quit,  the  premises,  backing  it  with  a 
threat  of  a  lodgment  in  the  station-house.    So  I 
have   retumea    as  empty-handed   as  I  went.* 
Having  concluded  the  maddening  details,  aho 
buried  her  (mm  in  ber  hands,  whiUt  large  drops 
of  indignant  sorrow  trickled  from  between  her 
Angers. 

^  Unmanly  wretch  I*  Yooiferated  the  exasper* 
ated  husband,  emitting  fire  from  his  kindling 
eyes,  and  brandishing  his  bare  lank  arms  about 
like  a  pair  of  drumsticks.  *  It  Is  wf  11  for  him  I 
was  not  there.  Wouldn*t  I  have  made  bis  lordli- 
ness lick  the  dust*  Wouldn't  I  have  been  down 
u||km  bim  like  a  flash  of  lightning  f ' 

And  judging  from  his  aspect  at  that  moment,  wo  ^ 
verily  beliefs  be  would  have  bsen  as  good  as  his 
word. 
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*  Father,  forgive  them,  for  thev  know  not  what 
they  do,'  prayed  a  feeble  Toice,4usuing  from  the 
midst  oi  the  ruined  loom. 

*  Silence,  old  man!*  thundered  the  husband, 
with  the  strength  and  fierceness  of  a  maniac  when 
the  fit  is  on  him ;  *  this  is  how  you*re  always 
canting,  and  profaning  holy  Scripture,  in  a  fool- 
ish attempt  to  excuse  these  religion-cloaked  Til- 
lains.  Do  you  dure  to  tell  me^  or  tell  God,  which 
is  much  worse,  that  these  Whitened  Sepulchres 
don't  know  what  they're  doing  when  they  oppress 
and  wrong  and  rob  the  poor,  and  biutally  insult 
a  helpless  woman,  driven  by  stress  of  misery  to 
their  feet,  to  ask — not  for  mercy ;  that  would  be  far 
from  them  to  grant — but  for  justice,  for  the  pal- 
try wages  that  she  has  honorably  earned  1  You 
want  me  to  believe  this  charitable  fiction,  do  you? 
Ko,  no;  not  where  there  are  any  grains  of  com- 
mon sense  left  in  this  brain-box,'  tapping,  with 
his  fingers'  ends,  as  he  spoke,  his  fine  intellectual 
region.  *  These  are  your  Chriftian  men,  your 
Mtn/<,  your  church  officers,  and  Exeter  Hall  mag- 
nates, are  they  ?'  added  he,  with  a  tone  of  sar- 
casm that  was  designed  to  wither  up  their  spe- 
cious pretensions,  and  fling  them  like  perished 
leaves  to  the  wild  winds  of  winter. 

Whilst  Mr.  Arle  was  thus  declaiming,  the  moon 
entered  a  thick  cloud,  and  the  room  grew  sud- 
denly and  ominously  dark. 

^  Oh,  dear  father  I'  cried  the  frightened  Minnie, 
•  I  pray  you,  strive  to  be  calm  ;  you  will  bring  on 
the  fever  and  delirium  again.  Remember  you 
are  very  weak ;  and  oh  I  if  you  were  to  make 
yourself  ill  again,  and  God  saw  fit  to  take  you 
away  from  us  now,  what  wouM  become  of  us  ? 
Do  try  and  tranquillise  yourself,  dear  father.  We 
know  these  men  are  very  wicked  and  cruel  to  us, 
but,  perhaps,  after  all,  there  is  truth  in  what  they 
once  told  you,  that  they  are  scourges  in  the  hand 
of  C^od  to  punish  us  for  our  sins,  and  the  depart- 
ure of  our  people  from  him.  We  must  each  learn 
in  patience  to  possess  our  souls.' 

These  gentle,  soothing  words,  flowing  from  the 
heart  of  a  beloved  daughter — for  there  u  love 
among  the  poor,  and  especially  in  seasons  of 
agony  and  sorrow — threw  a  spell  over  bis  rebel- 
lious passions,  beneath  the  influence  of  which  be 
relapsed  into  silence. 

*  Oh  mudder,'  faintly  sobbed  one  of  the  little 
enes,  *  I  am  so  hungedy ;  I  feel  so  vedy  ill ;  I  tink 
I  shall  die  like  my  little  budder—can't  lo  dive  me, 
and  Hetty,  and  Willy,  just  a  little  bit  o'  bread. 

How  the  bruised  heart  of  the  mother  winced 
and  bled  under  this  appeal,  only  those  who  have 
passed  through  similar  experiences  can  conceive ! 
It  is  one  of  those  bitter  prerogatives  of  poverty 
with  which  the  well-to-do  cannot  intermeddle. 

*0h,  fiither,  father!'  exclaimed  the  mother,  in 
a  tone  expressive  of  shvp  spirit*  agony,  *  my  fkith 
is  fidlkig  me ;  the  last  spark  of  hope  is  dying  out; 
I  fed  mv  heart  becoming  as  dark  and  dismal  as 
that  fireiess  grate.  Surely  the  Almighty  has  for- 
saken usP 

'  Say  not  so,  Jane ;  remember  those  divine  say- 
ings your  mother  used  to  be  so  fond  of  quotintr, 
when  the  cloud  was  passing  over  her :  •♦  Man's 
extremity  is  God'i  opportunity;"  **It  is  always 
darkest  before  dawn." ' 

*  But  where  is  help  to  come  from  f  It  is  now 
piu>aiid-twent J  lioan  iinc«  food  bat  pMMd  any 


of  our  lips :  and  where  the  next  morsel  is  to  be 
obtained,  He  who  feedeth  the  young  ravens  when 
they  cry  only  knows.  We  have  nothing  left  to 
pawn ;  every  utensil  firom  the  room,  and  every 
rag  that  can  with  decency  be  spared,  has  been 
parted  with,  even  the  very  clothing  from  the 
backs  of  the  naked  children  hfis  been  converted 
into  bread.  There  is  nothing  left  now  but  the 
bird  and  its  cage  to  dispose  of ;  let  us  part  with 
it,  father,  while  we  can,  and  save  it  from  Uie 
doom  that  awaits  us.' 

*  I  eannot  consent  to  that,  Jane ;  I'm  willing 
to  share  my  last  crumb  with  the  sweet  creature ; 
I  owe  to  it  more  than  I  can  ever  repay.  It  has-so 
often  softened  my  spirit,  lured  me  back  to  the 
path  of  hope  and  duty,  and  inspired  me  with 
such  happy  memories  of  God  and  nature,  and 
love  to  human-kind,  by  its  melodious  warblings, 
that  I  couldn't  keep  from  despi^g  myself  if  I 
were  to  part  with  it  on  mercenary  tenns.  Be- 
sides, the  children  love  it  too.  No ;  think  again, 
Jane.' 

*Well,'  said  sh^  in  hedtating  uncertainty,' 
there  is  the  Bible.' 

*  Never  I' exclaimed  the  old  man,  with  a  marked  . 
emphasis.  *  Pawn  the  word  of  God  for  bread, 
Jane!  Never  I  When  thcU  goes,  you  may  writa 
up  Ichabod  on  the  bare  walls,  for  the  glory  will 
indeed  have  then  departed.  With  a  Bible  and  a 
God,  even  this  vile  den  becomes  to  me  a  temple.' 

A  pause  ensued ;  filled  up  by  painful  mndngs, 
and  the  pining  sobs  of  the  half-fct)zen,  half- 
famished  children,  as  they  clung  closer  to  their 
sire,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  gather  warmth. 

At  this  moment  the  moonlight  again  poured  in 
at  the  windows,  brighter  than  ever. 

*  Capital  thoughtr  exclaimed  Minnie,  rising 
with  the  eager  and  delighted  air  of  one  who  has 
found  a  great  treasure.  *  I  just  recollect  having 
a  few  weeks  ago  put  some  boxes  of  ludfers  away 
on  the  top  of  the  empty  cupboard,  so  that  they 
might  be  out  of  the  children's  reach  ;  since  which 
time  I  had  quite  forgotten  them.'  Reaching  them 
down,  she  counted  six.  *  Well,'  she  continned, 
with  a  smile  of  mingled  gladness  and  irony,  *  if  I 
can  sell  these  they  will  bring  us  threepence ;  a 
penn'orth  of  bread,  a  penn'orth  of  'taters,  and  a 
penn'orth  of  tripe ;  shan't  we  have  a  duintj 
Christmas  feast,  after  all?' 

*  Don't  count  your  chickens — yon  know  tilie 
rest,  my  bonnie  girl,'  said  the  old  man,  casting  a 
damper  upon  her  new-bom  enthusiasm.  *  There's 
a  terrible  strife  abroad  for  bread  to-night.* 

*  Put  on  my  old  bonnet,  Minnie,' said  Mrs.  Arie, 
'  and  take  this  handkerchief  that  I  have  on,  and 
throw  it  over  your  shoulders ;  you  will  need  il, 
for  the  wind  is  bitter  cold  outside.' 

A  drowning  man  they  say  will  catch  at  straws. 
And  here  we  see  a  fasdng  family,  that  is  sknriy 
perishmg  from  want,  and  yet  struj^^g  btmve^ 
with  the  billows  of  adversity,  stretching  ovt  ha 
hands  to  grasp  the  shadowy  and  paltry  proeaodi 
of  a  fewlucifer  boxes,  in  the  vain  hope  of  a|H 
peasing,  for  some  days  to  come,  the  laTeaoos 
hunffer  of  seven  mouths. 

*  Don't  beg,  Minnie  I'  was  the  parting  ii^jonelisB 
of  the  elder  man,  as  she  was  proceeding  to  leers 
the  room.  *For  the  child  of  a  weaver,  and  the 
grandehild  of  a  Christian,  to  beg  on  the  poliis 
i(ree(8|  is  a  OOng  not  to  bo  haaid oi:   Hiji^ 
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bread  of  beggary  ne?er  paaa  my  Upal  Yet,* 
checking  hinisclt/ *  what  do  I  say?  Are  there 
not  hundreds,  whose  honorable  souls  once  loathed 
the  ineudicaiti^s  choking  gahis  as  intensely  as  I 
do  DOW,  but  whom  uiislortune,  want,  and  wo  have 
step  by  step  degraded  V 

Such  are  not  the  ordinary  ethics  of  starvation ; 
yet  many  men  cherishing  such  principles,  and 
bequeathing  them  as  a  sacred  heritage,  are  to  be 
found  among  the  calumniated  silk-weaTers. 

Opening,  the  door,  the  timid  girl  went  forth 
into  the  c<Rd  night,  followed  by  the  fervent  pray- 
ers of  those  she  led  behind,  and,  unconsciously, 
met  and  attended  by  an  unseen  supernal  Power. 

When  the  door  of  the  room  closed  behind  her, 
it  seemed  to  its  inmates  as  if  the  few  lingering 
hopes  yet  left  to  them  had  suddenly  vanished, 
•nd,  angel-like,  were  hovering  around  the  re- 
treating form  of  the  girl,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
ministering  succour  and  cheer  in  the  loving 
errand  on  which  she  speeded. 

For  a  long  season  after  the  sound  of  her  foot- 
steps bad  ceased,  no  voice  essayed  to  break  the 
suspense  and  silence  th%l  ensued ;  every  heart  was 
busy  communing  with  its  own  gloomy  forebodings, 
until  at  length  the  unquiet  phantasms  of  their 
brain  seemed  to  assume  shape  and  substance  be- 
fore their  eyes ;  and  a  dark,  shadowy,  menacing 
form  began  to  frown  awfully  upon  them,  from  the 
fireless  grate,  from  the  foodless  cupboard,  from 
the  midst  of  the  ruined  loom,  from  the  desolate 
walls,  and  from  out  the  obscure  corners  of  that 
wretched  lair.  Whether  this  terrible  apparition 
was  anything  more  than  the  projected  shadow  of 
their  own  black  thoughts,  we  cannot  undertake 
to  say.  Whether  they  could  have  given  it  any 
recognisable  name  we  know  not ;  for  convenience, 
then,  we  will  designate  it  the  Sfirit  or  Despair. 

The  evening  was  wearing  on  apace ;  still  there 
was  no  perceptible  diminution  in  the  traffickers 
that  choked  the  broad  street  intersecting  Shore- 
ditch.  Ev6ry  tributary  hine  and  court,  for  a  full 
mile,  helped  to  swell  the  eddying  current  as  it 
noisily  swept  by.  There  was  earnestness  in  every 
movement,  and  an  intensity  of  purpose  stamped 
on  every  face  that  night,  No  holiday  folks,  no 
loitering  aight-seers,  no  sauntering  pleasure- 
seekers  were  there.  All  seemed  diligently  bent 
on  business.  To  buy,  or  to  sell  and  get  gain,  was 
the  master  impulse  that  moved  the  motley  multi- 
tttde. 

Yet,  was  there  at  least  one  exception  to  this 
general  rule ;  and  one,  therefore,  that  was  the 
more  striking  firom  its  singuUrity.  Passing  along 
the  pavement,  leisurely  and  observmgly,  was  a 
young  man,  attired  in  habiliments  of  mourning. 
He  was  ot  prepossessing  appearance,  with  a  be- 
nevolent phisiognomy,  a  soil  kind  eye,  and  an  air 
of  deep  sadness  and  dejection.  His  sensibilities 
Appeared  to  be  morbidly  afifectedby  tiie  spectacle 
around  him.  His  glance  was  ever  roving,  as  be 
threaded  the  intricacies  of  the  throng,  in  quest  of 
otgects  of  distress.  Such  was  the  mood  of  his 
nature  at  that  time,  tiutt  he  turned  away,  as  by  a 
strange  instinct,  firom  the  sunnier  aspects  of  life, 
towa^  the  hideous  pictores  of  suffering  and  de- 
gradation that  abounded  at  every  stop.  He  be- 
stowed no  notice  on  the  merry-hearted  and  the 
fight-footed,  as  they  went  by,  all  joyously  to  hsp- 


py  hearts  or  to  lovers'  sides;  neither  did  he 
seem  to  conffoiplate  with  any  complacen* 
cy  those  who  were  toiling  homewards  burdened 
with  cargoes  of  household  stores;  but  his  eye 
ever  settied  on  those  wasted  human  forms  and 
ghastiy  faces  that  lined  the  outer  marein  of  the 
pathway.  The  sight  of  this  swarm  of  wretched 
creatures,  of  all  ages,  from  infancy  to  fourscore 
years,  weakly  attempting  to  rise  from  their  ab- 
jectaess,  to  seize  upon  some  floating  fragment 
of  support  to  keep  their  chin  above  the  abysmal 
waves,  absorbed  his  faculties  and  excited  his 
commiseration.  Ever  and  anon  he  would  pause, 
and  bestow  upon  one  or  more  of  these  social 
martyrs  some  substantial  proof  of  his  generosity 
and  pity.  How  many  fervent  blessings  were 
rained  upon  his  head  that  night,  as  his  alms  drop- 
ped now  into  the  tremulous  hands  of  decrepid  old 
men,  and  now  into  the  tiny  palms  of  fatherless 
or  motherless  children,  we  cannot  ptay  to  com- 
pute. However  he  might  be  sneered  at  by  the 
heartioss,  and  wondered  at  by  the  wise  in  their 
own  eyes,  he  was,  nevertheless,  following  the 
blessed  steps  of  Him  who  *  went  about  doing 
good.* 

On  reaching  a  spot  near  the  entrance  to  ^e 
railway  terminus,  the  eye  of  this  benevolent 
stranger  fell  upon  a  girl  of  tender  years  and  great 
sweetness  of  countenance,  with  sad,  large,  lus- 
trous eyes,  that  shone  out  from  the  midst  of  fea- 
tures sharpened  by  want,  and  blanched  by  the 
wintry  wind.  Her  attire  was  neat  and  clean, 
although  there  was  scarcely  sufficient  of  it  to 
cover  her  nakedness.  As  to  yielding  her  any 
warm  shelter  from  the  piercing  cold,  that  was 
quite  out  of  the  question.  She  had  ensconced 
herself  in  a  kind  of  niche  formed  by  the  recessed 
door-way  of  an  unoccupied  shop.  In  her  ouv 
stretched  hand  she  held  a  box  or  two  of  lucifers, 
beiieeching  the  passengers,  as  they  went  by,  to 
purchase  them  of  her. 

*  Buy — buy — for  the  love  of  God — buy  !'  she 
faltered,  in  a  low  soft  voice,  as  the  stranger  was 
going  past. 

Thrilled  by  the  plaintive  melody  of  that  implor- 
ing cry,  struck  by  the  evidences  of  innocence  and 
faded  respectability  visible  in  her  whole  demean- 
our, and  deeming  it  improbable  that  a  young 
creature  so  employed  and  so  attired  had  fallen 
yet  from  her  womanly  rectitude,  he  turned 
towards  her,  and  enquired  into  her  circumstances 
and  connections.  The  simplicity  and  transparent 
truthfulness  of  her  answers  only  served  to  con- 
firm his  good  opinion  of  her  character. 

*  Conduct  me  to  your  father*s  house,  will  you  V 
said  the  stranger. 

*  Excuse  me,  sir ;  but  I  must  first  dispose  of 
these  small  wares,  or  seven  of  us  will  have  nothing 
to  eat  to-morrow.  My  littie  sisters  wave  moai^ 
ing  for  bread  before  I  left* 

*  How  many  boxes  have  you  V  a«ked  he. 

*  Three  only  are  left  unsold,  sir.* 

Putting  his  band  into  his  pocket,  he  drew  oM^ 
sixpence,  which  he  presented  to  her,  saying  V 
the  same  time,   ^Now,  having   removed   that 
scruple,  lead  the  way.' 

The  poor  girl  looked  at  tiie  sixpence  in  pei^ 
plexity  for  some  seconds,  and  then  said,  *  I  can- 
not give  you  the  change,  sir.' 

*  £e^  it  all  then,*  was  (he  kfaid  rq>ly. 
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How  lightly  she  clasped  that  niece  of  eilVer  in 
lier  hand ;  how  hhe  turned  usMi  and  kitu^ed  it, 
as  ffhe  tiionght  upon  the  pains  It  would  allay, 
and  the  hunger  it  would  !<tifle  ;  how  she  niuruiur- 
ed  low  Mordg  of  thaiikfuhii'SM  over  i;  again  and 
again,  as'bhe  went  along,  lollowed  by  her  bene- 
factor, wc  cannot  patis^e  to  tell ;  and  many  of  the 
^ell-to-do,  who  never  tell  the  diie  want  oi  such 
a  coin  in  all  their  lives,  would  not  perhaps  be- 
lieve  us  if  ««  diJ 

The  delicate  questioning  pot  by  the  young 
pbilantntpidt,  as  they  pursued  their  devious 
way,  elicited  most  ol  the  fiictn  with  which  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted,  and  others  that  may 
have  been  only  \aguey  gue^8ed. 

There  had  been  a  teriible  stairnation  in  the 
trade,  t-he  said ;  halt  the  hands  had  been  at 
*pla}\^  or  out  of  woik  for  monthp,  and  \^\e  other 
moiety  were  partially  employed.  Starvation, 
ipvhich  is  never  lar  Iroin  the  >^ caver's  door,  show- 
ed* its  gaunt  grim  liont  in  n.aiiy  a  homt,  and 
breathed  witherinjily  on  every  green  thing  ;  the 
cholera,  which  was  then  raging  at  its  height, 
greedily  tracked  the  heels  ot  lamiiie,  and  swept 
away  from  the  ditttrici  whole  hundreds  in  a  week. 
£very  house,  and  almo<*t  every  room  contained 
its  dead.  Three  in  her  family  iiad  been  smitten 
by  the  pestilfiict*,  and  one — a  dear  brothei — had 
peri^hed.  When  the  cholera  had  abated  some 
irhat  of  its  fierceiiedi*,  the  fever  came  to  glean 
the  ii^asted  fivld  trom  whence  the  preceding 
reapers  ha  I  cariicd  tiffpuch  a  rich  dcatli-harvest. 
Ber  lather  had  narrowly  escaped  being  boiiie 
away  us  one  of  iu  victim  .  Thus,  what  with  sick- 
liex<,  and  sorrow,  and  want  of  work,  they  had 
been  leduced  to  a  state  of  absolute  destitution; 
all  the  comlorts  and  conveniences  of  household 
life,  and  even  every  article  of  clothing  that  could 
poaHibly  be  dispenseu  with,  were  surrendered  one 
by  one,  in  exchaiii^e  for  food.  A  few  weeks 
since,  her  grandfather,  Mr.  Delafosse,  had  ob- 
tained a  caiiie;*  he  woiked  at  it  night  and  day, 
bophig,  by  speedily  completing  it,  thereby  to  t  x- 
tricate  the  tdniily  from  difficulties  ;  out  when  he 
bad  done  rather  more  than  half  the  piece,  the 
«/roo<f  was  eihausted,  which  was  then  a  week 
ago ;  and  although  he  had  .teen  daily  to  the  ware- 
bouse,  and  made  urgent  application  for  a  fresh 
supply,  ho  had  not  been  able  lo  obtain  it  yet. 
When  they  don't  want  the  work  in  a  huny,  the 
roasters  generally  trea:  the  poor  weavers  thus. 
He  had  received  the  amount  of  wages  to  which 
be  was  entitled  on  the  woik  that  was  executed, 
most  of  which  immediately  went  to  defray  some 
debts  that  had  been  unavoidably  contracted. 
*For  we  would  rather  die  of  hunger,  sir  than 
live  dishoaestly,*  said  thia  heroic  maiden,  with  an 
emphatic  gesture.  *  About  the  time/  she  went 
OD,  *that  Mr.  Delaf ogee's  $hoot  was  out.  my 
mother  obtained  work,  which  she  was  compelled 
to  take  at  terrible  low  wages ;  for  the  weavers. 


r  •  This  is  the  technical  term  used  by  weavers  to  de- 
*ilcribe  the  preiored  (or  organalue)  silk  that  is  given  out 
to  t^eiB  from  the  warehouse  of  the  eraplover.  It  is  de- 
rived Arom  the  French  word  ohaine,  and  is  so  called 
fh>m  the  siDc  beina  taken  otr  the  wrappbig  mill  In  loops 
or  links.  Ttie  came  or  warp  variM  m  length  fh)m  100 
to  2«Mi  yaida,  and  generally  takes  sevaral  weeks  to 


t  The  fVwtf  is  the  sHk  used  in  tbeilratUe,  and  forms 
1m  Mwvi  of  Uie  flibric  woven* 


beins  a  starving,  are  glad  to  take  anything  that 
is  offered;  i>he  worked  so  hard  and  ince.^s-aMlj 
at  it,  that  she  would  often  faint  away  at  the  loom, 
from  having  i  othin^  to  eat  often  for  twenty  l.ouis 
together;  whereupon  grandfather  would  kindly 
tJtke  her  place  till  she  revived.  The  work  be'ng 
at  length  nearly  finislted  —and  we  braving 
nothing  to  keep  ns  alive  tomorrow — she  went 
to-day  to  the  shop,  and  solicited  the  advurce  of 
a  trifle  on  the  work  ;  but  they  treated  her  very 
roughly  and  brutally,  and  sent  her  bttne  rmpty- 
liairded  and  biukenlieaited  to  thestaivingf^niily. 
You  must  understand,  sir  that  some  houi^fs  ad- 
Vance  monev  on  the  work  in  hand  as  it  piogresis- 
es,  while  others  t  on't ;  the  hhop  for  wl  iih  moil.er 
h  workiig,  though  the  pihicipal  is  s«id  to  be  a 
Christian  man,  who  lilts  his  head  very  liivb,is  not 
accustoiutd  to  give  this  advance  to  the  pcor 
operative.  This  hard  resolution  pte>se8  very 
CI  uclly  on  us  sometimes,  sir,  1  a«snre  yt  u,  aitd 
drives  us  into  awful  stiaits;  beridea  which,  in 
connection  with  other  oppressive  hatdfehijis,  it 
makes  a  great  nany  of  the  men  calk  us,  Jiaid- 
heaatid,  and  infidel  like.  Ih'is  is  the  sad  efltct, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  thai  such  ruthless  tieatmeiit 
has  had  upon  my  father.* 

Siiying  this,  the  girl  and  her  companion  enter- 
ed the  gloomy,  condemned-looking  ^qua^c,  il»at 
brought  them  to  the  bourne  of  their  joui  ney.  On 
the  way,  Minnie  had  flipped  into  a  retiied  ^hop, 
and  purchased  a  candle,  which  she  had  sccieied 
under  her  scant  handkerchief. 

Arrived  at  the  entrance,  she  politely  requested 
the  btranger  to  tarry  a  moment  while  she  piocur- 
cd  a  light.  Leaping  into  the  daiknes8  she  open- 
ed a  neig'ibor's  door,  that  let  a  faii.t  glmouer 
into  the  filthy,  floorlehS  passage,  and  eonn  re- 
appeared, bearing  a  lighted  taper  in  bei  banr. 

*  Be  careful  how  you  mount,  sir,*  said  the  fair 
guide ;  ^  the  stairs  are  very  rotten,  and  full  of 
Holes  that  are  dangerous  to  a  strange  foot.' 

The  caution  wan  not  very  superfluous;  thev 
were  indeed  in  a  most  craz\  condition.  Cli  ging 
close  to  the  nak(  d  wail,  he  cautiously  groped  his 
way  upward.  On  reaching  the  second  landing, 
voices  were  heard  in  earnest  convert,  arid  a 
light  shone  through  a  crevice  ofthedoortna 
long  luminous  line.  At  last,  the  top  door  was 
gained ;  and  the  stranger  was  ushered  into  the 
hushed  chamber,  where  misery  kept  its  lonely 
vig  Is. 

'  Grandfather.'  said  Minnie,  *  a  gentleman  who 
hajt  been  very  kind  to  me,  has  desired  me  to  in- 
troduce him  to  you ; — here  he  is.' 

*Step  in,  sir,*  said  the  old  man,  advandns 
towards  the  door,  with  the  ready  courtesy  and 
urbanity  tor  which  the  weavers  are  geii^rally  dis- 
tinguished. *I  am  really^  ashamed,  nr,  that  yoa 
should  visH  such  a  desolate  and  desert  place  ai 
this  is.  We  have  LOthing  we  can  offer  yon  eveft 
to  sit  down  upon.  A  hungry  belly,  like  Aarofi^ 
rod,  has  swallowed  everything.* 

When  the  light  began  to  bum  ateadfly,  aofl 
dissipate  the  dense  glootn  that  bad  collected 
there,  the  stranger  drew  back,  fihndderingly,  tf 
the  cold,  suik  nakedness  of  the  scene  became 
gradually  disclosed  to  him.  This  then,  thougRt 
he,  is  one  of  the  places  wheVe,  and  the#e  gba^jr 
and  emauciated  creatures,  with  the  bideons  tat- 
ters ol  poverty  hanging  about  ^em,  ttt  sotte4f 
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the  skillful  persons  by  whoiii,tho3e  rich  andguinp- 
taous  Ubrica  are  woven,  i%hich  adorn  the  form  of 
beauty,  and  embellish  the  apartments  of  nobiliiy.* 

*■  Tour  grand  daughter/  said  the  stranger/  has, 
at  ray  rvquest,  told  me  of  your  trials  and  priva- 
iioii.H;  bill  I  was  utterly  unprepared  fur  such  a 
spectacle  as  I  behold  In  passing  through  the 
or  leal  of  suflferiug,  however,  your  minds  are  free, 
I  mm  from  the  stinging  consciousness  of  its  hav- 
ing betm  brought  about,  or  aggravated,  by  your 
«wn  faults — by  drinking,  by  thriftlessuesa,  by  in- 
doleuce,  or  by  iinproviuence.* 

*'  Think  God  !*'  said  the  old  man  ,  in  a  solemn 
Toiee,  **  I  and  ray  daughter  here  have  been  total 
«l»stainer4  from  all  intoxicants  for  years,  air.  No 
^If  imposed  taxes  of  that  sort  are  paid  out  of  our 
scanty  earnings.  It  is  a  hard  battle  to  get  bread 
sir.  A  sore  lot  of  the  weavers  are  ohligfd  to  be 
tee  toiallers,  as  they  havoH  the  nioney  to  spend 
on  beer  or  gin  ;  nor  the  time  neither." 

**  I  am  gU'  to  hear  such  sentiments  from  your 
Kps,^*  replied  the  visitor,  alluding  to  the  former 
part  of  his  remarks. 

**  I  hope  I  sliau^t  be  thoueht  impertinent,  sir," 
cnid  Xr.  Del  tfosse ;  **  but  you  seem  thus  early  in 
your  wanhooiL,  to  have  made  acquaintance  with 
grief.  **  A  ffUow  feeling  m  ikes  us  wondrous 
kiul^**  as  I  have  read  somewhere." 

•*  I  have,  indeed,"  rejoined  the  young  stranger 
••  I  atn  alrealy  a  widower.  I  have  buried  tlie 
I>ef4  pan  of  my  heart,  and  the  light  of  my  life  is 
pre  Maturely  quenched.  Last  Christmas  wa.-^  our 
bridiJ-day.  To  morrow  will  be  it^  first  anniver 
^xry^  waen  my  rifled  home  will  appear  cheerless 
aui  i  d.tlefal  an  a  living  tomb.  Knowing  that 
there  mxX'A  thus  be  one  hearth  de-tolate  and  sad, 
waieU  htst  year  was  lii<hted  up  with  'he  smiles  of 
beauty,  and  encircled  by  festi  /itv  and  joy,  I  came 
forili  U>-night  to  see  if  I  could  not  make  some 
Cuni'.y  happy,  that  might  otherwise  be  wretched.*' 

**  Gt>d  bless  your  noble  h-art  P*  exclaimed  Mrs. 
jkrle.  to  which  the  wonaeriug  old  ma»ffespouded 
by  a  loud  **  Amen." 

^  if  I  felt  a  desire  before,  that  the  gross  sum  of 
hvman  happiness  might  suffer  nO  diminution 
Chroui^h  any  selfish  loss  which  I  may  have  sus 
taioed,  thit  desire  his  been  greatly  strengthened 
fiince  f  have  listened  to  the  harrowing  tale  of 
yoar  privations.  One  of  the  im^nediate  and  cul- 
pable eiuses  of  your  present  extreme  distress  is, 
U  I  have  understood  aright,  an  unworthy  Ckrit' 
tian  profe-sor  in  the  person  of  your  employer. — 
B.*  it  my  delightful  office  then  to  vi  idicate  that 
boly  name  from  such  scandail  and  dishonor,  and 
restore  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  its  tarnished  lustro, 
by  piicmg  at  your  disposal  such  meant  as  will 
cutble  you  to  secure  the  restiiui  ou  of  all  that 
you  have  been  compelled  to  part  with  through 
4he  pressure  of  poverty,  and  to  spend  the  day 
whose  da^vning  is  so  near  at  hand  in  a  manner 
befittinjc  iis  joyous  associations." 

Tie  old  man's  amazement  showed  itse'froore 
snd  more ;  the  wo(uan,  struck  by  the  strangeness 
and  novelty  of  this  benificent  proposition,  fell 
apoH  her  knees  under  the  constraint  of  a  wor- 
sliipful  impulse;  and  even  Mr  Arle,  the  scoffer. 
was  vi.4ibly  swiftened,  and  began  to  ponder  afresh 
witei'ier,  after  all,  there  might  not  bd  suca  a 
ihiag  as  r«^/  Ohridtiauity  in  the  world. 


**  Where  are  your  pledged,  kets  2*"  inquired 
the  young  wido#er. 

They  were  speedily  .pro  luced ;  and,  adding 
togeiher  the  sums  advanced  on  the  several  items 
he  announced  the  tO'.al  amount  to  be  thirty-five 
shilHngs. 

'*  Ah !  sir.  it*fl  not  one  third  the  value  of  the 
iirticles,"  said  the  pooi  woman,  with  a  sigh  of 
regret ;  **  but,  when  weVe  abreaking  np,  sir, 
w^\e  no  alternative  but  to  take  wh  it's  offered  ua, 
though  it  be  a  dead  robbery,  ur  else  see  the  dear 
children  starve  before  our  eyes. 

While  she  was  speaking,  the  ptranirer's  fingers 
were  «:xplsring  the  inside  of  a  richly  lined  purse. 

"  Are  you  in  debt?  Do  you  owe  anything 
else  to  any  one  ?" 

"Nothing,  ^ir,  I  am  happy  tossy,  except  three 
Weeks'  arrears  of  rent."  replie<l  Mrs.  Arie.-^ 
**The  landlorti  was  here  only  yesterday,  and  said 
if  he  wasn*t  paid  in  a  few  days,  he  would  drive  ua 
all  out  ii  to  the  street ;  and  I  beli«'ve  he  will  be  < 
as  good  as  his  word.  Ah  a  general  rule,  sir,  rent 
must  be  paid  every  week,  however  we  have  to 
pinch  for  it." 

**  How  much  doos  it  amount  to  ?'* 

"Seven  and  sixpence,  sir;  half a-crown  s« 
week  we  pay  for  this  miserable  hole." 

**  Well,  there  are  two  sovereigns  and  a  half; 
that  sum  will  tree  you  from  all  present* emliarasa- 
ments,  and  leave  a  surplus  with  which  to  pur- 
chase a  few  necesnary  tilings  fir  the  morrow.'*— 
And  he  dropped  the  glittering  gold  nto  t  .e  ex- 
tended palm  of  the  l»ewildereil  woman. 

**  Bless  your  gen«^rous  nature,  noble  ge*  tie- 
man,"  exclained  both  in  the  name  breath,  while 
the  big  tears  coursed  down  th<>ir  shninken 
cheeks.  **  I  fear,  sir,"  contiimrd  Mr  Delafotcie, 
**  it  will  be  a  long  lime  before  we  slial.  be  able  to 
repay  you  this  liberal  and  most  welcome  loan.^ 

**I  do  not  dc'r^ire  it."  w»s  the  calm  reply; 
**  accept  it  as  a  free  donation." 

**  Ble-ssed  is  he  that  consldereth  the  poor,** 
said  the  exulting  mother,  as  she  diiecteti  a  glance 
towanis  her  offspring,  that  seemed  to  sav — Your 
deliverance  is  at  iMud;  lift  up  your  b.iby- voices 
in  thanks;;iving. 

"  ile  that  i;ivcth  to  th(«  poor  lendeth  to  the 
Lord,*'  devoutly  chimed  iu  the  man  in  hoar 
hairs. 

S.'eing  their  bene  actor  about  to  depart,  Mr^ 
Arle,  in  a  transport  of  lofty  gr.ititnde,  flew  to 
her  loom,  and  produced  a  secreted  Biole.    , 

"Thanks  be  to  God!"  she  triumphantly  cried, 
holding  it  aloft,  **  we  have  not,  though  sorely 
tempted,  parte*'  with  this.  Surely  a  blessing  is 
in  it;  it  has  been  to  us  what  the  ark  of  God 
was  of  oM  to  those  who  sheltered  it.  Oli,  sir, 
since  I  am  sure  you  love  the  Bible,  read  from  its 
s^iered  pages  before  you  quit  us  ;'*  depositing,  as 
she  said  this  the  tieusured  volume  iu  the  hands 
of  the  stranger. 

He  opened  it ;  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  S4th 
Psahn;  he  read  with  a  rich  unction  an  J  thrilling 
emphasis;  and  as  he  read,  **This  poor  mar 
cried,  and  the  L'>rd  ht*ard  him,  and  saved  him 
out  of  all  nis  troubles."  and  tlie  numerous  similar 
p targes  with  which  thit  divine  ode  abMunds^ 
everv  heart  was  melted,  and  from  e^ary  eye 
gashed  tears  oi  Irre.-iisiible  joy. 

Ad  sooa  aa  the  stranger  could  '  master  his  t 
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emotions,  he  turned  towards  the  group  before 
him,  who,  with  the  new  sensations  that  filled 
their  souls,  felt  as  though  they  had  been  sud- 
denlj  translated  from  the  depths  of  some  terrib!e 
desert  to  the  delicious  bowers  of  Paradise ;  and 
telling  them  that  he  should  paj  them  another 
Tisit  on  the  day  after  Christmas,  to  inquire  further 
into  the  deplorable  condition  of  their  trade,  he 
bade  them  adieu,  and  departed. 

If  his  soul  drew  nearer  to  God  that  nieht,  after 
the  divine  deed  that  he  had  done;  if  a  holy, 
serene,  and  festive  peace  spread  itself,  like  a 
blue  summer's  heaven,  above  his  spirit,  where  is 
the  matter  for  surprise? 

Strange  wonder  and  curiosity  were  rife  among 
the  neighbors  that  night,  as  they  lay  drowsily 
listening  on  their  straw  pallets,  to  hear,  hour 
after  hour,  the  'continuous  ascent  and  descent  ot 
heavy  footsteps  on  the  old  mined  stairs,  and  the 
clattering  sounds  that  through  half  the  night 
were  going  on  overhead. 


WHAT    IS    CHARITY? 

To  open  the  oniparing  hand, 
And  scatter  largess  o'er  th^  land, 
At  bare-faced  Beggary's  demand :  ' 
This  is  not  charity. 

To  lead  the  list  of  wealthy  &me 
That,  slighting  Labor's  honest  claim, 
Endows  some  servile  act  of  shame : 
This  is  not  charity. 

The  mite  ungradow  of  the  mean ; 
The  gift  enforced,  that  ne*er  had  been 
By  human  eye  of  praise  unseen. 
This  i»  not  charity.  ^ 

In  hope  of  usury  to  give, 
Reward  of  service  to  receive : 
Let  not  the  selfish  thought  deceive 
That  this  is  charity. 

Unasked  the  ready  vd  to  lend ; 
The  orphan  life  in  love  befriend : 
With  penury's  dark  woof  to  blend 
Help's  golden  thread,  %$  charity. 

For  anger's  look  the  loving  word ; 
The  passion-prompted  speech  unheard : 
To  quench  the  thought  deep  wrong  has  stirred : 
This — this  is  Heaven's  own  charity ! 


Prosperity  is  a  more  refined  and  severer  test  of 
fj^racter  than  adversity,  as  one  hour  of  summer 
sunshine  produces  greater  corruption  than  the 
longest  winter  day. 

Mistrust  the  mind  which  suspects  others.  Sus- 
picion is  involuntary  self-betrayal — the  rattle  ap- 
pended to  the  snake,  warning  us  of  its  venom. 

Mo4t  of  the  shadows  that  cross  our  path  through 
life,  are  caused  by  our  standing  in  our  light. 


MAN'S  OBJECT  IN  ADVANCING  THE 
ARTS  AND  SCIENCEa* 

Or  the  objects  with  which  men  have  labored 
to  advance  the  arts  and  sciences,  viz.,  for  the 
service  and  advantage  of  their  fellow  men,  we 
find  innumerable  examples  in  history,  both  an- 
cient and  modem.  Such  were  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers, Socrates  among  the  number,  whose  fiite 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  example  of  the  eonal- 
deration  which  such  men  ever  meet  at  the  bands 
of  their  fellow  men.  Have  not  the  greateet 
benefactors  of  their  race,  from  Socrates  down- 
wards, been  emphatically  denominated  the  mar- 
tyrs of  seienoc— men  who  have  labored  only  U> 
devebpe  troth  for  troth's  sake,  unmindful  of  tiie 
hardships  and  crosses  it  was  their  lot  to  contend 
with  ?  Such  men,  thank  God,  have  lived  in  all 
ages ;  such,  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped,  are  living 
even  now,  though  necessarily  almost  unknown, 
but  probably  at  some  future  day,  when  those  mo- 
dem celebrities,  Tom  Thumb  and  the  Rochester 
knockers,  have  sank  into  deserved  oblivion,  the 
worid  may  discover  that  it  owes  sometiiing  to 
Liebig,  Leverier,  and  other  silent  workers,  who 
are  now  little  regarded. 

But  the  spirit  which  characterises  the  pressoi 
day  is  more  in  accordance  with  what  might  be 
expected  to  result  from  pursuing,  as  an  olject, 
the  last-menUoned  aim,  with  which  men  have 
labored  to  advance  the  arts  and  sdencee,  vix.,  for 
personal  profit  and  individual  aggrasdizemoul 
If  we  are  really,  as  some  affirm,  in  advance  of  the 
ancients  in  these  branches  of  knowledge,  then  it 
must  be  sdroitted  that  the  love  of  money  is  a 
more  powerful  faicentive  to  action  than  religion, 
veneration,  |Aetry,  and  patriotism,  those  old  iuh- 
ioned  fidths  which  induced  the  Egyptians,  Gre- 
dans,  and  other  (so  called)  benighted  nations,  to 
labor  for  the  advancement  of  art,  as  they  undoubt- 
edly did.  Look  at  the  great  achievements  of 
modem  science,  upon  which  we  found  our  daims 
to  superiority  over  all  other  ages;  our  sCean- 
railroads,  and  electric  telegraphs;  our  canak, 
water-works,  and  innumerable  engines,  and  ma- 
chinery, with  which  this  groaning  earth  now  tia- 
vails  in  labor  as  it  rolls  along  its  way  !  What  is 
the  nudn  object,  aim,  and  end  of  all  ?  To  what 
is  all  this  wonderful  application  of  mechaoiesl 
science  tending  ?  Why,  simply  to  the  acquisition 
of  wealth,  the  amelioration  of  our  bodily  cona- 
tion. Whatever  will  make  us  richer  is  good.  If 
it  makes  us  better  also,  it  is  so  much  gained  in 
the  way  of  business  which  we  did  not  look  for; 


*  Extracted  flrom  a  Lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Jokes* 
before  the  St.  CagUierines  Mephauio/  Institute. 
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bnt  profit  we  mast  have  of  a  substantial  kind,  or 


will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.    Indiridoal  <  linclinations,  fostered  for  year?,  were  readily  and 


or  national  aggrandizement  is  the  primary  object 
of  all  exertions,  and  only  so  far  as  they  prove 
effectual  for  this  purpose,  are  they  ultimately 
carried  out.  Men  walk  by  siffht  and  not  by  faith ; 
the  Tinble,  practical,  tangible,  whose  effects  can 
be  rendered  evident  to  our  outward  senses,  are 
tiie  highest  objects  of  our  desire.  We  no  longer 
ask  what  ultimate  good  is  to  be  derived  from  this 
or  that  course  of  action,  but  simply,  will  it  or  will 
it  not  jMiy,  and  in  that  one  word  our  highest  idea 
U  embodied.  We  have  reduced  everything  to  a 
raeohanioal  standard ;  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence 
is  the  touchstone  to  test  everything  physical  and 
ipiritnaL  Few  oonsiderations  penetrate  more 
deeply  than  the  bottoms  of  our  pockets.  Society 
has  set  up  a  golden  calf  for  its  divinity,  and  woe 
onto  him  who  falls  not  down  to  worship  it. 

To  convince  ourselves  that  the  love  of  gold, 
the  desire  of  gain,  is  more  than  any  other  the 
characteristic  motive  to  action  of  the  present  day, 
among  the  highest  and  lowest,  we  have  only  to 
kx>k  for  a  moment  at  the  wonderful  revolution 
wrought  in  society  by  the  discovery  of  that  metal 
in  California  and  Australia.  Were  it  not  that  we 
lire  in  an  age  of  wonders,  and  that  from  being 
constantly  familiarized  with  astonishmg  facts,  we 
have  lost  the  faculty  of  being  surprised  at  any- 
thing, we  should  surely  lift  up  our  hands  in 
amazement,  at  the  results  which  have  flowed 
from  these  di«coveries. 

Not  merely  the  poor,  the  indigent,  and  the  un- 
provided for ;  not  only  the  curious  who  Ucked 
other  occupation,  the  loose,  unsetl^d,  and  rest- 
leas  portion  of  the  community  have  been  smitten 
by  the  epidemic,  but  the  wealthy  and  highly  es- 
teemed— the  independent  man  and  the  pauper, 
the,  scientific  man,  the  professional  man,  the  far- 
mer, ^e  mechanic,  and  the  laborer — all  for  once 
aoUng  with  unity  of  thought  and  purpose  rushed 
frantically  to  the  diggings,  as  if  the  one  sole  ob- 
ject, aim,  and  end  of  every  exertion  of  the  facul- 
ties or  powers  of  man  was  to  grasp  a  handful  of 
gold  I  All  ties,  the  most  sacred,  were  disregard- 
ed ;  all  dangers,  the  most  terrific  and  loathsome, 
were  dared  and  despised;  all  difficulties,  the 
most  superhuman,  were  overcome ;  the  ordinary 
dSstinetions  of  civilhsed  society  were  abolished ; 
the  previous  labours  of  a  life  time  thrown  away. 
Men,  hiUierso  kmown  only  for  their  domestic 
Tirtues,  became  fierce  and  greedy  adventurers ; 
the  ignorant  and  immoral  were  degra^^d  into 
bnites  ;  even  the  humane  and  cultivated  became 
often  desperate  savages.    The  ties  of  home  and 


unfelt  and  unacknowledged.    Tastes,  habits,  and 


cheerfully  dispensed  with,  the  beau  became  a 
ragged  sans  culoUe^  and  the  exquisite,  a  bearded, 
dirty,  and  dishevelled  idler.  Identity  of  feeling 
and  pursuit  had  equalized  the  most  opposite ;  the 
accomplished  lawyer  labored  with  his  pickaxe  for 
a  nugget,  as  he  had  never  labored  for  a  reputation 
or  a  fee;  the  scienUfic  scholar  and  mathemati- 
cian, master  of  a  dozen  languages,  ancient  and 
modem,  was  fain  to  turn  cook  and  bottlewasher 
for  a  share  of  the  spoils,  to  men  whose  only  pos- 
sessions were  hands  hardened  by  daily  labor,  and 
mufcles  and  constitutions  inured  to  toil.  I  have 
myself  known,  and  which  of  us  h48  not,  men  of 
highest  scientific  attainments  and  the  best  edoca- 
tioo,  men  calculated  by  their  talents  and  acquire- 
ments to  adorn  the  loHiest  social  posiUon ;  fathers 
of  families  and  masters  of  competence,  possessed 
by  this  ledding  idea,  cast  every  other  thought 
and  consideration  to  the  winds,  and  traverse  wide 
and  dangerous  oceans,  pestilent  climes,  and 
thirsty  and  barren  deserts ;  nay,  support  with 
Spartan  fortitude  and  unflinching  stoicism,  suf- 
ferings and  hardships  whose  very  mention  would 
appal  thn  bravest,  all  for  the  gratification  of  one 
dominant  passion — to  quench  the  thirst  for  gold  I 
I  maintain,  confidently,  that  no  other  inducement, 
however  worthy,  would,  in  this  reputed  age  of 
common  sense,  have  produced  the  same  startling 
results! 

Nor  do  we  differ  from  the  ancients  more  in  the 
objects  at  which  we  aim  than  in  the  methods  we 
use  for  their  accomplishment.  Many  of  us  may 
recollect  the  story  of  a  trial  of  skill  in  swordsman- 
ship, said  to  have  taken  place  between  Richard 
Ist  of  EngUnd  and  the  celebrated  Sultan  Saladin, 
at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  The  English  mon- 
arch, with  one  powerful  and  downright  blow  of 
his  weapon,  struck  asunder  a  heavy  iron  bar. 
The  Sultan,  with  dexterous  and  graceful  skill, 
divided  with  his  keen  Damascus  blade  a  silken 
scarf  floating  in  air,  and  a  gossamer  pillow.  The 
effect  ol  either  stroke  would  be  equally  deadly  in 
combat,  but  the  aim  of  the  first  would  be  accom- 
plished by  direct  physical  force,  of  the  other  by 
scientific  sleight  of  hand.  This  strikes  me  as  the 
prmcipal  difference  between  our  method  of  apply- 
ing our  knowledge  and  that  of  the  ancients. 
Their  means  of  accomplishment  was  by  striking 
the  direct  bbw,  and  they  used  all  the  force  of 
which  they  were  capable,  certainly  with  astonish- 
ing resulto.  We,  on  the  contrary,  place  more 
reliance  on  the  head  than  on  the  arm,  and  are 
ever  endeavoring  to  substitute  science  and  skill 


kindred,  the  claims  of  affection  and  dnty,  were  I  for  individual  physical  labor. 
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Now  all  thlt  would  be  perfectly  right  and  pro- 
fitable, did  we  apply  the  priDciple  only  to  material 
tilings ;  but  the  mechanical  spirit  of  the  age  is 
tending  unconsciously  to  render  all  things  sub- 
•ervient  to  it,  and,  like  the  lean  kine  of  Pharaoh, 
to  swallow  up  all  else  whatsoever.  Now,  there 
Is  a  limit  to  everything  in  nature.  The  an- 
cient Babylonians  built  well  until  exalted  by  the 
pride  of  power;  they  attempted  to  mount  to 
heaven  on  the  mechanical  works  of  their  hands — 
then  they  were  utterly  confounded.  Mechanics 
have  done  and  can  yet  do  much  for  us,  much 
also,  there  is  of  greater  moment  to  which  they 
can  never  attain.  It  is  as  a  servant  not  asa  roaster 
that  we  ask  their  aid.  The  axe  with  which  the 
archiiect  fashions  his  work  is  an  invaluable  in- 
strument, but  it  requires  the  guidance  of  a  skilful 
and  accomplished  genius  to  render  it  not  abso 
lately  destructive. 

Let  the  application  of  the  mechanics  be  con- 
fined to  its  just  and  legitimate  bounds;  the 
wedge,  the  lever,  and  the  screw,  propelled  by 
the  e  erg  tic  arm  of  steam,  can  only  be  prodtic- 
tive  of  unmixed  good,  when  used  for  developing 
the  hidden  resources  of  inanimate  matter,  and 
bending  and  subduing  the  stubborn  elements,  of 
which  the  earth  is  composed,  to  the  will  ani  ser- 
vices  of  their  master*  man. 

When  a  Le verier,  by  patient  thought,  disco- 
Ters  to  us  a  new  planet,  mechanical  means  enable 
OS  to  measure  its  distance,  and  the  period  of  its 
revolution.  When  a  Colon,  by  long  years  of 
study  and  application,  declares  to  a  mocking 
world  the  existence  of  a  new  continent.  Mecha- 
nical app  iances  enable  us  to  cross  oceans  and 
gather  its  untold  wealth.  But  geu*us,  inspiration, 
the  creative  power,  the  individual  energy  by 
which  the  masses  of  mankind  are  aivanced,  often 
•orely  against  their  will,  is  of  a  spiritual,  not  a 
material  nature;  and  he  who  would  climb  the 
misty  mountain  tops  of  truth,  and  reach  to  where 
man  hath  not  hitherto  attained,  must  soar  on 
other  than  michanical  wings. 

Truth  is  rarely  a  chance  production  which  dis- 
cover:* itself  unsought.  It  is  the  rich  and  satis- 
fying fru  t  yielded  only  to  that  true  and  faithful 
husbandman,  who  sows  for  it  in  hopeful  but  un- 
remitting toil !  But  this  slow  and  tedious  process 
—this  toiK^one  steep  ascent,  is  little  in  accoj^d- 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  hot  haste  which  charac- 
terises thi-)  mechanical  period  ;  like  lurid  meteors 
darting  athwart  the  midnight  sky,  we  rush  upon 
the  vapory  wings  of  steam  from  east  to  west, 
from  pole  to  pole,  earth,  conquered  and  subdued, 
lies  bound  with  many  an  iron  girdle  beneath  our 
flying  leet — the  very  elements,  her  armorj  of 


strength,  are  wrested  troiu  her  gmnp,  and  turned 
>  by  cunning  man,  in  obedience  to  ua(ure*s  uiivac 
rying  laws,  af^ainst  her  own  maternal  bo>OQi.  Th# 
impalpable  air  bears  up  our  dense  bodies,  wo 
walk  unscathed  beneath  tlie  ocean*s  foam,  th« 
lightning  glances  to  the  far  ends  of  the  earih  to 
teli  that  wo  are  coming,  aind  we,  sbepping  confi* 
dently  upon  our  fire  harnessed  car,  fuUow  hko 
rollii  g  thunder  in  its  train. 

Old  things  are  pa.ssed  a  a  ay,  and  all  things  art 
become  ne^**.  It  is  after  novelty,  irrespective  ol 
its  intrinsic  truthfulness  and  wi  rth,  that  mankind 
are  now  hastening ;  it  is  the  blazing  comet,  the 
mysterious  meieor  which  attracts  our  auentiim 
and  claims  our  homage,  while  the  placid  and 
pale-faced  moon  traversing  nightly  the  blue  vault 
of  heaven,  to  ^hed  upon  us  her  gentle  and  be- 
nignant rays,  is  little,  if  at  all  :  egarded.  A  kiug 
Hudson,  rising  on  the  gilded  wiiig<>  of  8ucces<»fttl 
speculation,  is  worshipped,  fawned  upon  aitd  flat- 
tered, to  the  utmost  verge  of  earthly  adulaitOQ, 
while  a  noble  minded  and  accouiplit«hed  UaydoB, 
driven  to  insanity  by  starvation  and  cold  neglect, 
yields  himself  to  despair,  and  commiis  suicide  in 
his  forgotten  studio,  the  scene  of  his  unappreci- 
ated and  unrequited  toil. 

These  are  painful  .acts,  and  rather  tell  against 
the  intellectual  advancenunt  of  which  we  boa»t; 
I  might  mention  many  others,  and  some  i  eater 
home,  but  I  forbear!  Why  should  we  c!os6 
our  eyes  to  t!ie  truth?  The  a;;e  we  hve  in. 
is  a  self-sufficient  age.  We  claim  super.ority  upon 
purely  mechanical  grounds.  la  niechanistn,  and 
its  application  to  external  objects,  we  excel  all 
other  ages;  and  were  man  a  purely  miterin)  U;iug, 
we  were  the  greatest  people  since  the  creation  of 
the  world ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Tnero  is  in 
man's  dualism  a  ppiritual  part,  possessed  of  a 
higher  nature — a  loftier  aspiration,  ami  in  wha^ 
ever  respects  thi»  portion  of  his  being,  in  purt 
morality,  religion,  veneration,  and  true  iiigi«i(y 
of  soul  and  character,  we  are  inferior  to  many 
less  highly  civilized  ages  which  have  preceded 
us. 

In  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  our  ob«crvatioat 
hold  equally  good :  it  is  the  da:*hing,  bold,  and 
superficial  style — the  rapid,  tliough  coaise deline- 
ation which  pleas,  s;  for  deep  and  earnest  con- 
siderations, requiring  any  mental  efifi>rt,  we  hava 
no  time.  The  world,  on  iis  high-pressure  t* ngine, 
is  madly  shriekin?  alon^  its  cou^^e— ail  is  noisei 
hurry,  and  confusion,  and  we  feel  as  if  we  must 
join  them  or  be  left  behind.  Nature  and  experi- 
ence have  taught  us  throughout  all  time,  thai  by 
such  means  nothing  truly  worthy  can  be  aiuhied ; 
it  is  by  silent  meditation  that  a2<kcwtou  discorert 
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the  eystem  of  a  universe;  by  long  years  of  stren 
nous  iipplieation  to  the  teachings  of  the  past, 
aided  by  puiieiit  individual  endeavor,  that  a  Co* 
IqdiSus  discerns  and  confidently  pri'dicts,  ere  he 
his  yet  peen  it — the  discovery  of  a  new  world ! 
Truth  is  ever  c»lni  and  noiseless,  dignitied  in  the 
oonsciuu-inesd  of  strength  as  the  deepest  and 
most  profound  waters,  need  no  roaring  and  flash- 
iog  hicakers  to  disclose  their  might;  it  is  the 
Bhaliowest  f>treamlet3  which  ever  run  witi  the 
greatest  tut  moil ;  deep  and  niiij«>stic  rivers  are 
ever  silent  as  the  grave.  Not  from  such  loud 
external  vauliings  may  we  rightly  judge  of  power, 
eiUier  spiritual  or  physical ;  **  the  meek  silent 
light  c<in  ni(»uld,  create  and  purify  all  nature,  but 
the  wide  wasting  whirlwind,  the  sign  and  product 
of  di-u(iiou,  of  weakness,  pasies  on  and  is  for- 
gotteu." 


GOTTFRIED  MIND,  THE  CAT  RAFAELE. 

CHAPTER   L 

It  was  resrular  Christmas  weather.  Driven 
by  the  wind,  along  the  deserted  streets  of 
Bern.',  now  tlark  with  the  closing  evening, 
the  snovv  fell  in  firm  fla-\es,  as  if  it  were  deier- 
mincd  to  teach  those  few  persons  who  ran 
throtijjh  the  town  very  closely  wrapped  in 
their  mantles,  and  to  ti^ach  thera  very  .tho- 
roughly, too,  that  there  is  novhing  better  to 
be  done  on  a  Christmas  night  than  to  bit  at 
home  in  <mo*s  o^vn  circle. 

Uorr  Sieginnjid  Warner,  the  rich  merchant 
and  coiihscIUh*,  seem<.'d  hours  ago  to  have  ac- 
knowledg.  d  the  truth  of  the  principle  the 
weather  was  so  stormily  laying  dcvn,  and  sit- 
ting in  his  comfortable  arm-caair  at  a  table 
covered  with  enjijravings,  pencds,  and  draw 
ing  initerials,  was  sketching  wilh  a  rapid 
hand  some  hasty  outline  by  the  li^ht  of  the 
ladip,  adding;  now  and  then  some  apologv  tor 
shaimg,  and  finally  laying  down  his  pencil  to 
glance  lit  his  work  with  tha^  peculiar  omfort 
insfdred  by  a  sensation  of  warmth  in  the 
mid^t  of  what  he  knew  to  ie  the  most  dread- 
ful weather.  The  quiet  hum  of  conversation, 
too,  now  and  then  stole  across  his  ear  from 
the  ailj^ining  room,  and  heightened  his  plea* 
sure 

In  that  apartment  it  was  thit  llerr  Sieg- 
mund  Wagner  kept  his  cosily  and  curious  col- 
lection  of  engraving-;,   statuettes,  vases,  and 
other  work-i  of  art,  and  his  great  delight  was 
in  the  increa-sing  of  his  store.     Why  should 
I  des^rihe  the  apartment?     It  is  enough  lo 
say   that  everything  was  in  m'>st  beautiful  i 
order,  and   that  from   Flemish  pictures  atid  | 
Italian  landM-apes  to  Etrusc^in  va-es  and  In- 
dian fans,  there  was  one  f-ontinned   chain  of  | 
besiuty  and  rarity,  wanting  in   nut  a  single  i 
link.     Beaides,  if  I  ware  to  describe  all  the  I 


loveliness  his  cabinet  contained,  I  should  spoil 
the  trade  of  the  loquacious  guide,  whose  call- 
ing it  is  to  expatiate  upon  it  (for  five  francs 
a  day)  to  the  tourist  whose  curiosity  leads 
him  to  Berne. 

At  the  tune  of  this  history,  there  sat  at  the  '. 
round  tabic  in  the  midst  ol  the  room  a  happy 
couple,  deeply  cngagtd  ov*r  one  of  those 
costly  and  elegant  volumes  forming  a  part  of 
the  woi  kb  ol  Kedinger.  Whether  th  y  might 
have  lost  tlicmselvis  in  (he  c<  ntemphition  of 
these  wonderlul  drawings  which  cause  us  to 
dream  of  a  time  long  gone  by,  I  know  not ;  it 
is  sufficient  for  me  to  s>iy  that  I  hey  were  not, 
and  thus,  far  removed  from  drawing  parallels 
between  past  ages  and  now,  they  were  or  ly  en- 
jo\i  ig  fully  (he  truth  reigning  in  the  drawings. 

One  of  them  was  a  girl  of  scarce  eight  years, 
in  whose  tender  gentle  countenance  there  lay 
a  rich  piomise  i(»r  womanhood;  the  other  was 
a  httle  man  of  almost  repulsive  exterior,  who 
seemed  to  have  run  the  mrjor  ,.art  part  of  his 
life.  It  was  singular  to  mai  k  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  rich  costume  of  the  merchant's 
daughtir  and  the  poor,  and  almost  countrified 
ilress  of  her  coiiipaidon.  Still  more  strange 
it  waste  look  upon  the  slender  waist,  the  ten- 
der limbs,  the  blight  locks,  and  the  brig;  ter 
frtce  of  the  child,  and  then  turn  to  the  strong 
rough  hair,  and  the  clumsy  countenance  of 
the  man  lo  whom  his  square  lorehead,  his 
prominent  cheek-bones,  his  laige  mouth,  and 
ids  brownish-rtddened  complexicm  gave  a 
fierce  aspect.  A  mild  and  alm<>st  melting  eye 
was  the  only  feature  which  redeeuKMl  the  face 
from  utter  ugliness,  and  it  reminds  one  al- 
ways of  the  fairy  story,  where  the  prince  is 
hidden  under  the  most  frightful  form;  hi\t 
the  enchanter's  power  extends  tvot  to  iheey^ 
which  gleams  mi'dly  an  i  gently  forth,  the 
only  trace  of  a  higher  nature. 

''Shall  we  ga  on,  Friedli?';  said  the  little 
one. 

*'D3,  Aenelli,"  replied  the  other  with  a 
gruff  voice.  **  What  is  yon  under  the  pic- 
ture? These  lulian  letters  I  don't  under- 
stand." 

The  child  read  "The  Bear-fight."     "The 

l>car  is  a  fi».rce  animd  when  ex«ited " 

'  *  Nonsense,*'  growled  Friedli ;  "  those  be 
no  bears  Has  the  bears  such  a  long  thin 
snou  ,  hke  a  greyhound  !  Rubbish  I  And 
the  action  isn't  right.  There  ou;rhl  to  be  a 
j  'int  here.  Badly  drawn  altogether.  This 
isn*t  go«>d,  this  isn't !'' 

err    Wagner  had  silently  coino  behind 
them/ 

*'  Hallo!  Friedli,  what's  that  you  say?  Re- 
dinger  is  kno«vn  fir  and  wid  ?  as  an  animal 
pointer,  and  his  bears  are  thought  models  bj 
artists!** 

**  It's  not  tnie,  sir,**  returned  the  other 
Ball}'.  "Goin  o  the  bear  garden  here,  and 
lt»ok  at  the  heists  yoursell.  Si-e  how  they 
tumble  and  climb,  aud  stand  and  eat  apples 
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and  bread  I  Look  at  *em  closely,  sir.  Re- 
diDger  hasn't  seen  the  animals;  he  has  paint 
ed  them  according  to  the  story.  The  dogs, 
the  stags,  and  the  lions,  they  are  good ;  but 
the  bear  /  could  do  better." 

"  Well,  well,  don't  get  excited,'*  replied  the 
counsellor  softly,  "  and  for  to-night  let  us 
leave  the  engravings.  On  New  Year's  mght 
we  will  look  at  them  again.  For  this  time, 
come.    Tea  is  ready." 

Growling  like  one  of  his  own  favorites,  Fri- 
edli  clapped  the  folio  to,  replaced  it  in  its  well- 
known  shelf,  and  accepting  his  host's  invita- 
tion, departed  into  the  next  room. 

The  golden  yellow  tea  was  steaming  in  the 
delicate  porcelain  cups.  The  table  bore  an 
elegant  dish  of  biscuits,  carefully  piled  into  a 
pyramid.  Friedli  did  not  omit  to  pay  due  at- 
tention to  the  cake  and  tea. 

"  You  have  not  yet  told  me  how  all  goes  on 
at  home  ?"  asked  the  merchant 

"Busi  will  have  kittens  to-morrow,I  think," 
was  Friedli's  answer. 

'*  Pooh,  I  don't  ask  after  the  cat,  but  after 
the  mistress." 

"  Well,  she  grumbles,"  Gottfried  said  laco- 
nically. 

"  One  of  BusTs  kittens  youHl  give  me,  won't 
you;  a  very  pretty  one?"  the  child  said. 
"Do  promise  it  me. 

The  promise  seems  to  be  a  very  hard  one 
with  Friedli,  but  (notwithstanding  that  a 
branch  of  the  house  of  Busi  was  a  great  and 
precious  branch  indeed)  the  thoughts  of  his 
patron's  kindness,  and  the  love  he  bore  the 
child,  induced  him  to  nod  a  tolerably  unwilling 
"yes !" 

The  conversation  soon  flagged.  Wagner, 
who  did  not  seem  to  rely  much  on  his  gueat's 
sodal  qualities,  soon  returned  to  his  drawing, 
and  Aenneli  rolled  some  dry  chesnuts  on  the 
table  before  the  silent  and  good-tempered  Fri- 
edlL  Knowing  well  the  desire  of  the  child, 
Gottfried  drew  his  knife  from  his  pocket,  cut 
open  the  shells,  and  coinmenced  carving  all 
sorts  of  figures  in  the  sofl  fruit  with  wonder- 
iiil  exactness  and  beauty.  These  figures, 
reader,  are  not  all  destroyed  even  now,  for 
they  may  be  seen  at  Berne  to  this  very  day. 
A  wonderful  stillness  came  over  the  chamber. 
Aenneli  sal  close  by  the  artist  and  watched 
his  wondrous  skill  thoughtfully — a  skill  the 
more  astonishing  when  the  rudeness  oi  the 
fingers  which  produced  the  delicate  forms  is 
considered ;  suddenly  a  sharp  pull  at  the  bell 
rang  through  the  vaulted  hall,  and  very  soon 
after  this  a  little,  old,  natty  man,  with  great 
rimmed  spectacles,  toddled  into  the  room-, 
threw  himself  stormily  on  the  neck  of  the 
merchant,  and  wiped  all  the  powder  from  his 
hair  in  the  ecstasy  of  his  embrace  with  his 
sleeve.  Coughing,  the  other  wound  himself 
firom  this  fiery  salute,  and  was  about  to  in- 
quire the  joyful  reason  of  this  stormy  call, 


when  the  enthusiast  interrupted  hfm,  and  be- 
gan to  lighten  his  heart  in  words. 

"  Wagner,  just  think  of  my  good  fortune. 
Guess  what  has  happened — no,  no,  it  is  im* 
possible,  you  cannot  conceive  my  happiness: 
an  hour  ago  the  most  glorious  wish  of  my  ex- 
istence was  accomplished — what  do  I  say  ? — 
accomplished! — surpassed  I — surpassed  a  mil- 
lion degrees  t  Dear  Aenneli,  a  glass  of  sugar 
and  water ;  I  bum  with  the  heart-filling  de- 
light of  my  prize  1" 

He  drained  the  glass  at  once,  sank  down  on 
the  chair  exhaust^  with  his  joy,  then  dashed 
up  again  just  as  quickly,  ran  back  again  to 
the  counsellor,  and  taking  him  by  the  shoul- 
ders, shook  him  as  if  he  would  try  to  shake 
him  into  an  appreciation  of  his  Iuck. 

"Only  think,  counsellor,"  he  exclumed, 
"  this  evening  I  have  got  him  complete — quite 
complete.    Not  a  single  plate  is  wanting." 

"Who?  what?" 

"  Who  ?  what  a  Question !  Wenzeslaos 
Hollar,  to  be  sure;  tne  whole  series  from 
1625,  from  the  *  Virgin  and  Child,'  and  the 
*Ecce  Homo,'  the  *  Arundel  Gallery,'  the 
African  engraving,  &c.,  &c.,  down  to  his  last 
engravings  of  February,  1677,  and  you  know 
he  died  on  the  28th  of  March." 

"  Indeed,  this  is  certainly  curious." 

"  Oh  bu^  Wagner,  don't  be  so  deuced  cold. 
I  really  think  you  are  jealous  of  mv  good  for- 
tune. Of  course  it  is  curious.  In  all  the 
world  there  are  not  three  persons — ^not  one 
who  can  compete  with  me !  The  whole  of 
Wenzel  Hollar.  I  wanted  four  pieces  to  it; 
and  where  did  I  find  them  ?  Where  ?  Only 
think ;  here,  sir,  here  t  Here,  in  the  Baker  s 
Inn,  at  Berne.  Here,  sir,  they  were,  only  an 
hour  ago,  in  a  dark  corridor — ^yellow,  smoky, 
miserably  framed.  -^Eh,  man,  you  did  not 
dream  of  that  You  did  not  think  Berne  con- 
tained such  treasures.  But  listen.  I  was 
sitting  in  my  room  with  a  heavy  heart,  and 
looking  over  the  catalogue  of  the  Pestaiozzi 
collection,  which  is  to  be  sold  the  day  after 
to-morrow — ^and  where,  by  the  way,  you 
mustn't  bid  against  me ;  and  I  was  weighing 
the  probability  of  the  Rembrant  Uitenboga- 
erd  being  ventable,  *  No,'  I  cried,  •  it  is  not 
true,  but  a  copy.  There  are  but  ten  real 
Goldwagers,  and  one  of  these  I  possessL'  In 
my  rage  I  snuffed  the  candle  out,  felt  my  way 
to  the  door,  got  down  to  the  lanthom  in  the 
passage,  lighted  my  candle  again,  lost  my  way, 
and  got  into  a  passage  of  the  old  house  where 
I  had  never  been  before,  and  there  they  were 
all  four  of  them  together— cracked  glasses  and 
broken  frames ;  it  was  a  pitiful  sight  indeed. 
An  avalanche  was  nothing  to  the  rush  I  tdi 
at  my  heart  I  crept  back  quietly,  put  some 
powder  in  a  glass,  and  drank  in  orcier  to  over- 
come the  beating  at  my  heart  I  rang  for  die 
landlord.  In  a  century  of  fifteen  minutes  he 
came.  » My  bill,  Herr  Sprungli.'  *  W  hat,  li. 
Orell,  so  soon !    I  thought  you  intended  to 
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stay  till  Saturday.'  *  Letters  from  home — 
pressing  business— very  sorry.'  The  host 
produces  his  black  slate  from  his  vest-pocket, 
and  covers  it  with  hieroglyphics  of  francs  and 
sous.  *  So  and  so  much.'  *  Oh,  by  the  bye, 
Herr  Sprungli,'  I  began  very  cavalierly,  •  what 
are  those  old  daubs  in  the  old  passage  down 
stairs  ?'  *  Heaven  knows ;  they  have  been 
hanging  there  from  my  grandfather's  time ; 
he  bought  them  somewhere  or  other.'  *  Oh, 
indeed ;  it's  a  curious  thing,  friend  Sprungli, 
one  of  the  eastern  kings  looks  just  like  my 
imcle,  who  is  an  officer  in  the  papal  guard. 
Just  such  another  crooked  nose— just  such  a 
long  stately  beard.'  *  Ah,  nature  plays  curi- 
ous tricks  now  and  then ;  yes,  indeed.'  *  Well, 
Sprungli,  what  won't  we  do  for  one's  relation's 
sake?  For  the  sake  of  my  uncle,  the  officer, 
ril  take  away  the  rubbish,  and  hang  it  up  at 
home  You  will  thank  me,  I  have  no  doubt, 
for  taking  the  rotten  old  rubbish  awav.'  *  Oh, 
no,  I'm  sure  they  may  hang  where  tKey  are, 
for  my  grandfaiher's  sake."  *  And  FU  give 
you  a  colored  print  from  London  in  return  for 
the  lot'  *  Oh,  dear,  Herr  Orell,  would  you 
have  me  drive  a  bargain  on  a  Christmas  Eve  ?' 
I  was  in  a  great  heat  at  this,  for  I  thought 
another  might  outbid  me.  So  I  said,  *  Very 
true,  SprunglL  Now,  don't  mind  me— it  was 
only  an  idea ;  so  to-morrow  morning,  at  five, 
111  like  my  coffee — '  and  then  I  began  to  un- 
rol  the  English  engraving.  *Look  here, 
Sprungli,  jou've  been  there,  hav'nt  you?* 
*-0h,  certainly  sir;  I  served  my  time  as  waiter 
at  Martignv,  and  my  wife  comes  from  those 
parts.  Why,  dear  Herr  Orell,  that  is  a  beau- 
tiful thing,  and  the  coat  of  arms  underneath 
with  the  English  to  it — Dedicated  to  the  Earl 
of  Derby.'  *Yes,  yes;  oh,  the  picture  is 
good ;  might  be  hung  up  in  any  room.'  And 
with  that  I  rolled  it  and  laid  it  aside.  '  Well, 
but,  M.  Orell,  it's  certainly  very  wrong  to 
make  bargain  on  a  day  like  this,  but — well, 
to  morrow  you'll  be  away,  and  my  wife  will 
be  delighted  with  the  Christmas  present  P#«y 
take  the  Old  Uncle  and  the  other  nonsense, 
and  joy  be  with  you.'    They  were  mine." 

**A  very  singular  thing,  Herr  Orell;  very 
singular  and  pleasant" 

"And  this  masterpiece,"  the  enthusiast 
went  on,  "  this  divine  peasant-girl,  with  her 
nose  in  the  jug.  And  the  cat,  the  wonderful 
cat,  with  his  arched  back  rubbing  against  the 
footstool — an  ideal  cat,  a  gem  I" 

Friedli  had  scarcely  looked  up  during  all 
this  time.  But  at  the  word  **  cat "  he  flamed 
up,  came  to  the  table  and  looked  at  the  en- 
graving. Presently  he  shouted  out  "  Bad  cat  I" 
ovpr  Oreirs  shoulder. 

Doubly  astonished  by  the  disagreeable  tone 
of  this  stranger  and  by  the  disagreeable  cri- 
ticism of  his  favourite  plate,  Orell  turned 
round  and  stared  at  the  speaker.  "  What ! 
what !  Bad  cat !  Wenzel  Hollar  could  not 
— oho !   But  who  in  the  devil's  name  are  you. 


who  pretend ?      Why,    good    heavens, 

since  the  ark  of  Noah  there  has  not  been  so 
beautiful  a  cat" 

*'  That's  false  I"  returned  Gottfried,"  I  know- 
better  I" 

Orell  turned  from  the  peasant  to  Herr  Wag- 
ner, as  if  he  expected  some  explanation  of 
the  matter  from  him.  The  merchant,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  surprise  of 
his  friend,  and  not  at  all  inclined  to  unravel 
the  mystery.  At  last  he  took  from  his  daugh- 
ter's hand  one  of  the  little  bears  and  put  it  in 
the  hand  of  Orell. 

A  half-expressed  oh  I  fell  fh)m  the  mouth 
of  the  astonished  dilettante.  Again  he  cast  a 
look  at  the  gigantic  fist  which  had  brought  to 
maturity  such  a  masterpiece.  But  Friedli 
took  his  hat,  and  after  an  awkward  bow,  went 
to  the  door. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  Surely  you  will 
not  go  so  early?"  the  father  and , daughter 
cried. 

"It's  late,  and  Busi  is  alone,"  growled 
Friedli ;  "  God  bless  you,  Herr  Wagner,  and 
you,  my  little  Aenneli !" 

And  he  stumbled  away  down  the  stairs. 

Orell  looked  after  him  with  a  frightened 
stare.  "For  God's  sake,"  he  began,  after 
sometime,  "who  is  that?  How  long  is  it 
since  such  wizards  were  suffered  to  walk 
frank  and  free  about  Berne,  and  frighten  hon- 
est people  to  death  with  their  wehrwolf 
faces?" 

Wagner  burst  into  a  hearty  laiigh  at  the 
consternation  of  his  friend.  "  What  1  is  it 
possible  that  you  don't  know  Friedli  ?" 

Orell  shook  his  head  silently. 

"  The  Bernese  Friedli,  Gottfried  Mind,  the 

catRafaele?" 

«  «  *  «  * 

When  Orell  had  made  himself  comfortable 
for  the  night,  the  spectre  of  Friedli  rose  be- 
fore him.  Could  he  secure  Friedli  for  his 
o^  city  ?  Could  he  assist  in  bringing  out 
his  talent,  and  could  he  himself  become  fam- 
ous through  patronizing  him  ? 

At  last  Herr  Orell  hit  upon  a  plan.  He 
knew  that  Friedli's  tyrant,  the  widow  Frend- 
enberger,  was  very  pious  and  went  to  early 
mass  every  day.  That  was  the  time  to  see 
Friedli,  Orell  was  convinced,  and  thus  calmed 
he  fell  comfortably  asleep. 

The  next  morning  Aenneli  Wagner  and 
Orell  went  hand  in  hand  through  the  lanes 
and  alleys  to  the  house  where  Friedli  Mind  and 
his  cats  lived.  It  was  a  narrow  building,  with 
windows  very  close  together,  full  of  leaden 
frames  and  minute  pieces  of  glasses  in  be- 
tween. The  doorway  was  low  and  arched, 
and  the  various  stories  of  the  house  projected 
one  over  the  other,  like  the  Elizabethan 
houses  of  London. 

Aenneli  went  forward  and  opened  the  door 
gently,  "  Good  morning,  Friedlu"  t 
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*'Go.)(l  morning,"  wa.s  the  gruff  reply  from 
the  aijuiow-seat. 

*'  I  have  Ijroiight  ITerr  Orell,  the  amateur 
of  Z  rirh  ;  he  is  very  anxious  to  buy  some  ol 
your  jf'clu'os." 

*'  III*  must  wait  (ill  the  widow  comes;  the 
pictures  arc  ht-rs." 

*•  Oh  !  hut  Fiiedli.  don't  be  ^o  iTuff.  Thi- 
is  a  ni^e  dear  ^r:itl»  man,  who  hjis  great  plea- 
sure in  tiiese  things,  and  has  done  you  the 
honour  to  c  »me  expres-ly  hiiher  on  >our  ac 
cotuit.  See,  I've  Ijroughl  you  some  ap  »les 
and  huns,  and  papa  sends  you  a  new  waist 
coat  for  OMMslmas.  Now  corae,  he  good  at 
once,  and  let  us  see  what  you  have  been 
doinir  ' 

*' Thanks  Acnncli,  many  thanks  **  replied 
Gollfri  d,  **pul  the  things  down.  But  1  can- 
n6t  sh(»w  I  lie  pictures  now;  the  animals  are 
at  rc>i  and  mu-t  not  he  di>turhe<l.** 

li  was  a  curiou-;  thing  to  see  tho  OsiriMike 
statue  that  Friedli  had  made  of  hi  n<elf.  On 
his  sitotilder  there  sat  a  striped  grey  and 
blaek  Tom,  leaning  hU  head  against  the 
bro  \  n  hcii  of  his  master,  and  purring  ike  a 
little  steam  engme.  rhreo  half-^rown  k.ttens 
dreamt,  a  1  in  a  heap  on  his  knees,  and  among 
the  <liM\vin<  materials  lay  the  mamma  rat  i  » 
a  c'unpict  bundle,  with  her  fett tightly  drawn 
under  h.r.  There  they  sat,  purred,  and  snap- 
pel,  (he  whol*  eroiip  in  that  medissval  look- 
ing r  •on»,  and  Orell  stared  at  them. 

The  dream  of  hist  night  came  back  to  Orell, 
and  the  moii  miess  hgure  of  the  sprite  like 
Gottfrivil  became  more  ho  rib  e  in  his  eyes 
everv  M  isnUe.the  iron  silence  m  »re  oppressive. 

"  For  lieaven's  s;ike,  Aenneh  !''  ho  whi-i- 
perel,  '*  lo  something  to  put  an  end  to  this. 
1  cannot  liear  !t  if  it   goes  on    much  Ioniser." 

**  We, I,  It  can't  be  otherwise,"  replied  the 
child,  *'  uniil  the  cats  have  hnishe*!  their 
sleep,  he  wil.  never  move.      But  I  will   try  ** 

The  linle  girl  went  behind  'he  palmer's 
chair  and  h  1 1  out  a  piec.-  of  fresh  hiked  bun 
to  the  Tom  on  his  shouKKr.  The  animal  im 
mediatelv  op.-netl  his  eyes,  sprang  lo  the 
floor  an  ijnnpe<I  about  (he  child's  dress  to 
get  liie  (urn.  The  thre  •  kittens  became  lively 
at  the  same  lime,  follo^ving  the  example  of 
their  veneraSlo  .'-ire,  -ushed  to  the  milk-saucer, 
and  aft.r  a  long  drink,  began  to  wash  their 
faces  t«>  play»  to  skip,  and  to  VyAl  Friedii 
becauie  free  an  I  able  to  move. 

*'i5  isi  hu<  got  three  kittens''  growled  he, 
"  will  you  see  them,  Aenneli ;   mil  you  choose 

**  Ye«,  yos,  dear  Fricdli,  come.  But  first 
the  pi^-tuns  for  Herr  Orell." 

G  >  trr;ed  pulled  out  the  portfolio  from  the 
coriK-r,  (lire^v  it  on  to  the  table,  and  turncil 
a«av  to  pnv  a  visit  to  his  favourite. 

AVhi'e  the  man  and  the  child  went  into 
the  trriM  I  jithei's  corner  —  as  the  place 
behntd  ilic  oven  is  called  in  Switzerland 
— Fiicdii  took   up   the  little   blind  animals 


with  almost »  arental  tenderness,  kiss<^d  them, 
and  gave  them  back  to  the  mother,  the  ama- 
(eur  untied  with  trembling  hasty  hands  the 
string  of  the  portfolio,  and  began  af(er  care- 
fudy  wiping  his  spec'acles,  to  gaze  upon  these 
unequalled  series  of  drawings. 

There  were  cats*,  bears,  groups  of  children, 
the  only  beiners  which  Friedii  loved,  which  he 
lepeated  continually  in  all  attitudes  and  forms, 
with  true  geiualiry  of  compo.siiion,  and  won- 
dei  fid  technicality  of  execution.  No  painter 
had  yet  succi « ded  so  completely  in  observing 
ihe  peculiaiilies  of  those  animals,  in  exprtss- 
ing  the  games  of  childr.  n  so  sruritedly,  so  na- 
turally asthi'y  might  be  found  in  his  sketches. 
Little  ;:irls  cradling  their  purrmg  kittens  in 
their  laps ;  the  winter  sports  ol  the  village, 
when  half  a  i.ozen  Imys  were  tumbling  about 
round  a  snow  man,  .♦'Ome  putting  in  coals  for 
his  eyes,  others  brtalhing  into  their  hands  to 
get  warm;  such  were  the  things  that  Friidli*g 
pencil  rejoiced  in,  and  on  which  Orell  now 
grazed  wiih  the  utmost  enjoyment.  He  turned 
over  the  sketches  with  an  accompardment  of 
**  Delicious!  supeib!  unequalled!"  and  the 
only  coi  siderati>m  which  de(erred  him  from 
falling  into  the  eeneral  hivl>it  of  amateurs  and 
artists,  i  e,  of  slipping  some  of  (he  sketches 
into  his  pocket,  wa-*  the  idea  ibar  hoon  the 
painter  would  be  all  his  own,  and  his  produc- 
tions also. 

The  choice  of  the  kitten  had  been  settled. 
Gottfried  came  to  the  Uble,  unfilded  the 
waistcoat,  an  I  broke  into  a  tit  of  laughter'at 
the  colou'-  which  seemed  to  please  him.  But 
th-'  laug  I  broke  otf  short,  like  a  bh  ol  .sealing^ 
wax,  and  he  sat  down  at  the  half  finished 
di  awing  on  the  table  as  if  no'hing  had  hap- 
penejl. 

After  some  coughings,  and  preparatory  ce- 
remonies, the  ainiteur  began  in  a  bland  but 
very  leg  I  voi«:e,  as  if  ordinary  conversaiioii 
wou'd  not  serve  his  luj^f^ 

*'  For  a  long  term  of  years,  mon  cher  Fri- 
edli,  you  have  resided  on  the  premises  of  Ma- 
dame Frendenberger." 

"  Twenty  years  and  more,  I  dare  say  !** 
was  the  reply. 

"  Hem !  ah !  eh !  twenty  years  ?  Dear  mel 
Scarcely  to  be  considered  a  short  period. 
N<*  doubt,  certain  services  are  retnuncrated, 
and  probably  after  just  con>iderati<m  of  tp- 
pli<*alion  it  has  been  found  that  a  fix(.d  stipend 
-?' 

Mind  did  not  seem  to  understand  the  ques- 
tion, but  stared  at  the  speaker  wih  great 
eyvs,  and  then  returned  to  his  d  awing. 

"  1  would  remnrk,"  contii  ucd  Orell,  rub- 
bing his  hamis  uneasil}',  ''  tiiat  is  to  say,  I 
Aoul<l  hope  the  honorarium  is  in  a  jii>t  ratio 
to  the  trouble;  thai  the  livre — that  the  widow 
Prendenberger  remunerates  your  not  alto- 
gether unpraiseworthy  productions  in  a  pro- 
per manner;  that *ij>nt  that  clear  enough! 
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Well,  then  I  Whut  the  <lcueo  does  Madame 
Frcii  K'nherg^T  pay  yon  for  each  drawing? 

**  Shilling  a  week!"  rephed  Friedll  in  a 
gnini'«linj:  wny. 

'*  D.'ar!  dear!  dear!  a  shilling!  Well,  not 
so  vory  bad  a  remuneration  consi<lering  the 
badiie-is   of  ilic  tiiuL-s  I   .lein!  hoA-cver,  not- 

wiih-itandin;; it   might  be,   you  might 

vi*ih  to  alter  yo»ir  circuin^tan<'es  somewhat 
for  the  betier  m  a  pucimiary  lig'it  For  in- 
stance, it  would  only  be  necessary  to  make 
up  your  mind  to  come  toZ  irioli  to  our  hou<e, 
and  receive  <Iou'»le,  my  treble  that  amount 
Irom  Fue^sli  and  On  II.     Eh  ?'* 

*'  Don't  want  to  go!'*  gro  vied  Friedli. 

*'  A  ver\r  ill  a<lviHe  1  conclusion/*  s  lid  Orell, 
"  You  might  bring  as  m my  of  your  cats  with 
joix  as  you  like  I.  Your  beirs  might  come 
alsr.— your  KtufFod  bears,  that  is  to  say.  Say 
the  word  and  I II  wrap  you  in  silks  and  satins 
— anything  you  like.** 

**Shm't  go!*'  rw'peated  Priedli.  The  con- 
yersation  miglit  have  continued  much  hmger 
had  nit  M.idamo  Frendenberger  at  that 
monnent  opened  the  door. 

In  one  insUnt  s^ie  guessed  the  o'ject  of 
Oreirs  visit,  and  he  was  soon  obliged  to 
ret»*eat  before  the  storm,  which  burst  ution 
him,  upon  Frietlli,  and  upon  Aenneli. — 
Orell  and  Aenneli  at  once  departu'd,  leaving 
the  s  ormv  pitioness  of  art  at  Friedli's  ea 

After  a  long  thunder  storm,  in  ihe  course 
of  which  FriedliV  gratitu  le,  love,  and  inilustry 
were  vioLMitly  impugned,  a  rnin  storm  fol- 
io vve«l  Then  Friedli  looked  up  wondenngly 
from  his  drawing. 

•*  VVnai's  all  this  bother,  Midane  Prenden- 
bcrger?     I'm  not  goin^,  you  kno^v!" 

A  person  ni  >re  acquiinted  with  life  and 
nren  than  was  Friedli  would  have  been  able 
▼ery  easily  to  ( irn  otf  all  the  abuse  that  had 
been  levelled  at  him.  But  the  in  experienced 
Mird  had  not  the  raost  remote  idea  of  the 
profitable  tra  le  Mistress  Frendenberger  was 
carrying  oj  with  his  work.  It  was  q  itte  un- 
known CO  hhn  that  his  pencil  won  riches  for 
the  miserlv,  hardhearted  shrewish  woman 
who  grudg  d  him  the  bread  he  ate  and  the 
water  he  drank,  and  who  embittered  his 
sleeping  as  well  as  his  working  hours,  by 
acsmgning  to  him  a  bedstead  too  hmall  even 
for  his  cripph  d  limbs.  But  his  room  and  his 
arm-chair,  which  he  ha«l  scarcely  forsaken 
for  twenty  years,  were  his  world ;  the  angry 
red-nosed  mistress  was  in  his  eyes  a  guiding 
and  not  to  be  propitiated  Nemesis ;  he  knew 
of  no  other  Heaven  than  Uerr  Wagner*s 
hoase  ;  he  loved  no  one  but  his  firtend*s  little 
dang^hter,  and  his  own  arhnahk 

CHAPTBR  IL 

I>AT  after  d%j  passed  away  from  Friedli  w^ih 
firosty  foggy  uniformity.  No  event  stiired  (he 
coarse  of  his  stagnant  existence — no  cuange 
did  he  foei  but  that  of  the  seasons.  He  mi^ht  I 


thu^  have  passed  eight  years  since  that  Christ- 
mas time  we  spoke  of. 

It  was  a  sunny  April  dav,  and  one  of  the 
last  days  of  (he  month.  The  window  frame 
ai.d  the  round  leads  of  tho  panes  shadowed 
themselves  upon  the  sandstrewn  floor  of  the 
cottage  in  the  sun  of  the  spring  tiaie,  and 
through  the  open  upper  Hap  a  warm  and  kind 
spring  breeze  came  into  (he  room.  The  mis- 
tress grumbled  in  the  kitch  n.  Fried. i  went 
to  the  window,  and  put  a  clean  piece  of  <lraw- 
ing  piper  against  the  gla-s,  in  order  to  lako 
(he  dimenvions  of  a  new  drawing  by  one  al- 
ready completed  But  soon  hj  let  p  neil  and 
paper  sink,  in  order  to  watch  the  nnmiTuug 
passengers  with'>ut,  who  were  going  l.iiher 
and  thither  on  their  different  errands. 

In  the  not)ks  of  the  grape  vines  on  the 
houses,  the  sparrows  twittered.  Cu-ioiis 
mai<lei  s  p  eped  from  bthind  odorous  geiani- 
ums  and  bio  «raing  wallriovvers,  uito  the  >treet 
On  the  sunny  side  of  the  pavement  nurses 
i'hattered.  with  their  sleeping  children  in  their 
arms,  and  at  their  feet  sluml»ere<l  dogs,  who 
no^  growled  in  their  sleep,  ard  snapped  at 
imaginary  fliea  An  early  golden  butterfly 
went  fluttering  along  the  street,  and  a  mob 
of  rap-throwing  urchins  were  after  it,  with 
shou  s  and  laughter. 

All  this  was  warming  ihe  inward  hpart  of 
Friedli,  when  he  heard  the  slipper  clattering 
behind  h«m. 

"  \yhat's  this  ?  What  are  vou  staring 
a'-»out?  She  commenced  at  Godfrey.  '*  Art 
maundering  at  the  window  again,  wasting 
your  lime  in  this  way.  Sit  down  an  I  work  !*• 
**  Aenneli*8  coming!**  replied  Fiiedli,  creep- 
ing back  to  his  place. 

Tho  widow  swallowed  her  annoyance  at  the 
unwelome  iuterruption,  and  composed  her 
features  into  an  acid  smile,  hitting  one  of  the 
kittens  with  her  hapd  at  the  same  time. 
Aenneli  brought  an  invitation  f«>r  the  evening. 
Acnnei's  lo/liness  had  grown  with  her 
years,  and  she  had  sprang  up  into  oneofthose 
q  liet  b  auties,  that  remind  you  of  the  ange  s  in 
Riders  piJttares.  Her  heart  had  not  gro^-n 
older,  and  she  was  as  innocent,  conHding,  and 
]oyo  I J  h-i  when  wesa^er  when  eightyears  old^ 
Ker  fondness  for  Friedli  had  continued 
throughout  all  these  years,  and  the  true  com- 
panion of  her  childhood  had  only  approached 
nearer  to  her  heart,  since  she  had  learnt  to 
understand  his  helpless  I'osition,  since  she 
had  found  that  herself  was  the  only  person  or 
thing  which  made  his  dreadful  life  supper*  ^ 
table. 

Often  and  often  had  Aenneli's  father  mfldly 
warned  her,  that  while  a  child  may  laugh  at 
many  a  restnunt,the  young  maiden  must  sub- 
mit toit  in  8ilence,and  ho  pointed  out  ho. v  bard 
and  loveless  were  hj  world*s  opinions  of  any-  • 
thing  that  was  at  all  out  of  the  usual  run  of 
things 
**  And  must  I  too  desert  hiiD|  p  K>r  fellow  V\ 
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was  the  maiden's  plaintive  question.     "  No 
one  cares  about  him  if  I  do  not." 

Wagner  could  not  refuse  tlie  request  of  his 
child,  who  was  the  min*or  of  that  wife  whom 
he  had  lost  at  her  birth. 

The  sun  was  inclined  to  iis  resting-place 
amongst  the  mountains.  The  parade,  which 
was  planted  with  ancient  trces,and  over  -vhich 
towers  the  ancient  minster, began  to  be  throng 
ed  with  pasengers,  who  plucked  the  wild 
flowers  in  the  hedges. 

On  one  of  the  benches  not  far  distants  fipom 
the  cliff,  which  overhangs  the  Aar,  sat  Friedli 
and  his  young  friend,  wrapt  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  lovely  afternoon.  Amidst 
the  fresh  green  leaves  of  the  chestnut-trees, 
perched  a  nightingale,  and  mixed  its  song 
with  the  rushing  stream  thundering  over  the 
precipice ;  the  spray  was  gilt  by  the  even- 
mg  sun.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  water 
was  a  flower  ocean,  where  the  wind  was  ere 
ating  a  thousand  waves.  The  glow  ot  the  sun 
gradually  retreated  to  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  and  at  their  blue  foggy  bases 
came  glimmering  the  shepherd  fires. 

Friedli  was  in  excellent  case,  for  the  soft- 
ness of  the  evening  had  touched  his  heart, 
and  opened  the  flood-gates  of  his  eloquence. 
The  animation  of  his  discourse  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  passengers,  although  they 
mostly  passed  away  with  a  sneer. 

For  some  time  the  picture-dealer  Orel], 
whose  business  had  brought  him  once  more 
to  Berne,  had  been  slinking  round  the  pair, 
inwardly  doubting  whether  to  make  anew  at- 
tempt to  win  the  painter  for  himself;  ever 
and  again  he  shot  a  poisonous  elance  at  the 
object  of  his  solicitude  through  his  spectacles, 
when  he  thought  of  his  probable  reply,  and 
then,  reckoning  up  his  enormous  winnings,  he 
dipped  his  finger  into  his  gold  snuffbox. 
Sabre  clanging,  a  young  man  in  hussar  uni- 
form pa&sed  along  in  front  of  Friedli  and  Aen- 
nelL  A  great  rough-haired  blood -hound  fol 
lowed  at  his  heels,  with  his  head  and  tail 
drooping  to  the  ground.  He  glanced  care- 
lessly at  the  old  coat  and  down-bent  bearing 
of  the  Bernese  Friedli,  and  bowed  ve^y  re- 
spectfully to  the  maiden,  laying  his  hand  on 
his  cap.  Blushing  confusedly,  Aenneli  re- 
turned the  greeting. 

**  Do  you^  know  that  man,  with  the  black 
beard  and  silver  embroidery  on  his  coat,  and 
the  great  dog?"  asked  Godfi^y.  "Who 
is  he?" 

*•  I  only  know  his  name ;  Ulrich  von  Bu- 
benberg,  the  nephew  of  the  schoolnaaster. 
He  rides  three  times  a  week  by  my  window  at 
least;  otherwise  he  is  quite  a  stranger.*' 

"  Whoever  finds  pleasure  in  such  a  vride- 
mouthed,  barking,  tearing,  snapping,  wild 
animal  as  a  bloodhound,**  growled  Friedli, 
^  must  himself  have  a  vride-mouthed,  hark- 
ing tearing  disposition.  I  detest  sach  big- 
worded,  spur-clattering^    quarrelflooie    la£. 


Don't  listen  to  him,  Aenneli !  I-iCt  him  alone, 
ind  see  how  the  snow  flames  rosy -red,  under 
the  bunV  rays,  as  if  those  peaks  rejoiced  at 
heart  to  behold  the  glory  ol  God.  Ah,  it  is 
indeed  beautiful  up  yonder  I" 

With  this  exclamation,  he  rose  up  from  the 
bench,  stretched  his  arms  towards  the  moun- 
tains, and  gazed  earnestly  at  the  snow-clap- 
ed  peaks.  But  suddenly  he  fell  backward ; 
his  arms  fell  down  by  his  sides,  and  with  the 
words,  "  Aenneli,  I  can  see  nothing,  every 
thing  is  dark  1"  he  swooned  on  the  poor  girrs 
shoulder. 

Her  cries  soon  brought  assistance,  to  her. 
Orell  and  Her  von  Bubenberg  were  only  too 
glad  of  the  opportunity,  the  one  to  get  an- 
other chance  of  the  painter,  and  the  other  to 
make  the  li«Quaintance  of  the  lady.  But  h^ 
half-expressed'request  that  they  would  take 
the  sick  person  home,  seemed  to  come  unw^ 
comely  to  both  of  them,  and  a  second  glance 
at  the  soldier,  and  a  second  request  to  OreD, 
were  necessary  to  prevail  upon  them  to  carry 
him  to  the  neighbouring  house  of  Herr  Wag- 
ner. 

This  unwilling  labour  of  mercy  had  opened 
the  doors  of  Wagner*s  house  to  Von  Buben- 
berg. The  hasty  greetings  which  he  had 
formerly  offered  to  Aenneli,  now  assumed  a 
a  more  exclusive  character,  and  at  last  an* 
peared  to  change  into  passionate  love.  He 
was  the  first  person  for  whom  Aenneli  had 
felt  the  sensation  of  love.  The  personal  beau- 
ty— the  active,  lively  disposition  of  her  ad(>- 
rer — his  chivalrous  Gearing,  and  perhaps,  flie 
singularity  of  his  introduction— combined  to 
awake  what  the  maiden  felt  to  be  love  in  her 
bosom.  With  secret  joy  she  heard  the  decla- 
ration of  love  which  he  made  to  her ;  and  too 
evidently  did  her  modest  reply  show  that  the  ' 
feeling  was  reciprocated.  And  as  far  as  the 
father  was  concerned,  the  historical  family  to 
which  Bubenberg  belonged  was  an  additional 
inducement  for  his  sanctioning  the  connec- 
tion, had  not  the  good  character  of  the  young 
man  been  quite  sufficient  for  him.  Thus  mat- 
ters went  on  until  the  engagement  of  Fraulein 
Annette  Wagner  to  Her  von  Bubenberg  even 
penetrated  the  uniform  dreary  circle  in  which 
Mind  lived.  • 

It  was  apparent  that  the  strange  relati(m 
which  exi^d  between  the  old,  poverty- 
stricken  ant  and  the  young  bride,  endowed 
vrith  every^  blessing  of  fortune  and  mind, 
would  iMY^come  to  an  end— that  frofn  tins 
time  miffm  would  change,  and  their  paths  of 
life  diverge.  A  new  life,  quite  stranee  to  the 
house  since  the  death  of  Aenndi*s  mo 
ther,  began  to  stir  at  Wagner*s,  for  this  unioii 
of  two  patrician  families  was  a  thin^  to  be  re- 
joiced at  Tet  Aenneli  often  thougnt,  in  the 
midst  of  the  revelling,  of  poor  Friedli's  joy- 
less, desobite  home,  and  she  felt  for  his  hard 
fate,  although  she  could  never  find  opportu- 
nity to  go  and  comfort  him.    Many  new  tiet 
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were  arising  every  day,  and  all  her  wishes 
were  obliged  to  be  submitted  to  a  new  touch- 
stone. Even  Waener,  fond  as  be  was  of 
Friedli,  looked  with  pleasure  at  the  change 
which  was  taking  place  in  Aonneli^s  about 
him. 

In  Frau  Freudenberger's  house  everything 
was  gloomier  and  wretcheder  than  ever. 
Since  that  evening,  evenr  symptom  of  linger- 
faig  disease  had  manifested  itself — disease 
CiUl,  and  the  consequence  of  the  severe  labor 
to  which  his  taskmistress  had  subjected  him. 
Unable  to  do  anything,  he  sat  wearily  and 
broodingly  in  his  chair  ;  lost  to  the  outward 
world  entirely,  the  kindly  caresses  of  his  ani- 
mals, and  the  scolding  of  the  widow,  were 
alike  incapable  of  arousing  him.  When  he 
beard  of  Aenneli's  bridal,  he  flamed  up  for  a 
moment,  only  to  Fink  fur  deeper  into  misery. 
It  was  a  very  bitter  pain  that  seized  him  upon 
these  tidings.  Not  the  sorrow  to  think  that 
she  would  ever  more  belong  to  another,  but 
the  grief  to  miss  her  loving  neighborhood ; 
to  know  that,  with  her  parting,  the  last,  in- 
deed the  only  star,  that  had  shone  upon  his 
life  was  set  Thus  passed  away  the  spring- 
time, and  the  summer  dragged  on  wearily 
also. 

The  storms  of  autumn  were  already  sweep- 
ing through  the  leafless  crowns  of  the  trees, 
when  Aenneli  walked  towards  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Frau  Freudenberger's  dwelling. 

"Let  us  enter,"  the  maiden  entreated. 
"  How  often  have  I  not  blamed  mvself  bitterly 
for  being  so  imthankful  to  kind  old  Friedli,  to 
whom  f  owe  so  many  happy  hours  of  my 
youth,  and  whom  I  have  forgotten  now  I  am 
80  happy.  They  say  he  is  ill,  pdor  fellow. 
Gome  to  him,  we  are  but  a  few  steps  from 
his  house." 

"Wherefore,  my  Aenneli?  I  will  not  dis- 
guise from  you  that  it  is  a  very  painful 
thought  to  me  that  I  ever  saw  you  at  the  side 
of  the  hateful  dwarf,  to  have  witnessed  how 
you  turned  your  lovely  angel  face  towards  his 
ugly  mask,  and  how  carefully  you  listened  to 
the  growling  of  the  cat  and  bear  painter. 
And  now,  when  the  enchantment  which 
seems  to  have  been  round  you  is  broken,  you 
wish  to  enter  it  again,  and  bring  sorrow 
backr 

"  How  can  you  speak  such  hard  words,  my 
Uly,  and  be  so  unjust  to  dear  Friedli  ?  His 
only  joy  was  to  please  me  all  my  life,  and  you 
despise  and  revile  him  because  he  i&poor,  and 
ill,  and  ugly.  Oh,  mv  Uly,  be  kind.  It  is  so 
easy  to  make  people  happy — so  joyful  to  dry 
the  falling  tear— so  cruel  to  be  stingy  with  a 
word  of  comfort" 

With  secret  unwillingness  Ulrich  consented 
to  go  in.  Friedli  they  found  sitting  in  his 
arm-chair,  stroking  gently  one  of  his  little  fa- 
vorites, so  often  depicted'in  his  drawings.  On 
Us  cheeks  was  4  greyish  paleness^  where  a 


dark  red  had  been  before,  and  his  weary  eye 
lay  deep  in  the  socket 

"  So,  here  you  are  again,  Aenneli,"  whis- 

Fered  he ;  "  that  is  good,  that  is  kind  of  you ; 
thought  you  had  f  irgottcn  me  quite." 

Deeply  touched  at  the  aspect  of  the  suffer- 
er, "  My  poor  Friedli !"  said  she.  "  I  did  not 
think  you  were  so  ill — and  you  have  not 
touched  the  oranges  I  sent  you  !  See,  Friedli, 
I  am  so  happy — and  there  stands  my  husband 
that  will  be.  Poor  fellow,  what  can  I  do  for 
you?" 

"  God  bless  you.  Junker,"  replied  Mind. 
"  And  you  are  happy,  Aenneli  ?  You  have 
deserved  it,  my  pet ;  you  have  deserved  it 
Oh,  I  am  very  well — it  will  soon  be  over — 
very  soon  I*' 

At  this  moment  the  door  burst  open,  and 
the  great  bloodhound  of  the  young  officer 
came  bounding  in.  With  tremendous  leaps 
the  cats  and  kittens  rushed  away  from  the 
hereditary  foe  of  their  race,  but  not  before  the 
dog  had  seized  Busi,  and  left  her  dying  on  the 
floor.  She  turned  over,  gazed  upon  her  old 
master,  Friedli,  and  died. 

Sobbingly  did  Friedli  take  the  dying  animal 
upon  his  knees;  it  was  too  late,  for  she  was 
indeed  dead. 

A  pause  ensued ;  nothing  was  to  be  heard 
but  the  ticking  of  the  clock  and  the  miserable 
sobs  of  FriedlL 

Bubenberg  placed  a  gold  piece  on  the  table. 
"  I  am  very  sorry.  Mind,  that  it  is  thus^— " 
said  he ;  "  it  is  really  annoying.  Perhaps  you 
will  accept  of  this  as  some  compensation." 

A  lurid  red  anger  came  over  Friedli,  and  he 
threw  the  gold  at  the  giver's  feet  "Keep 
your  blood-money,  rascal,  FU  have  none  of 
It,"  ho  cried,  with  a  hoarse  voice. 

The  young  man  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword, 
but  immediately  let  it  drop.  "  Miserable  de- 
formity," he  murmured  contemptuously,  and 
then,  in  a  louder  voice,  "  Come,  Aenneli,  let 
us  go.    Aenneli,  do  you  hew?    I  am  going." 

Aenneli  was  silent  She  knelt  by  Friedli'a 
chair,  and  sobbed  at  his  side.  The  deep  in- 
sight she  acquired  into  Ulrich's  character  was 
enough  to  convince  her  that  the  hand  she  had 
chosen  would  never  lead  to  happiness — that 
the  connection  proposed  must  never  be  car- 
ried out 

Once  more  Herr  Ulrich  cried  maliciously. 
"Miss  Aenneli,  I  desire  you  to  come.  Will 
you  accompany  met"    No  answer. 

"  Miss  Wagner,  you  h^ve  your  choice  be- 
tween me  and  yon  beggar.  Take  it — at  once 
— for  ever—" 

Without  a  word  and  without  a  look  ^e 
made  a  sign  in  the  negative,  and  raging  with 
passion,  he  left  the  roonL 

Four  days  afterwards  a  common  yellow 
coffin  stood  in  the  widow's  house.  A  wreath 
of  autumn  flowers  lay  on  the  top,  and  within 
was  Friedli*s  corpse.    This  Ust  miseiy  hs^c 
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ended  his  life  upon  ihe  17«h  of  November, 
1814.  A  simple  stone,  erected  at  liie  cost  of 
Aeuneli,  maiks  the  spot  where  Godfrey  Mind 
rests  alter  his  joyless,  wearr  pilgrimage. 


ANNIE    PL  NIDGE: 

A  TALE   FOR  PARENTS. 

Some  years  ago,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  occawonally 
leaving  the  laii;e  city  where  i  Iweti,  tor  u\*i  pur- 
pose ot  visiijig  a  rtlation,  wIiq  possessed  and 
cultivated  an  fxieusive  larni  in  one%l  the  mid- 
land counties.  Mr  Khiid>;e  wtn^  a  man  of  Mi«idle 
age,  rich  and  wtll  educated.  He  had  been  f«»r 
some  years  married  to  a  pious  and  amiable  young 
woman,  to  wlioni  he  wa-*  leivdeily  aliache^;  the 
only  drawback  to  their  happhiess  being  the  want 
of  a  lamily.  Tiny  were  as  1  8aid,^ich,  and  ihey 
were  also  liberal  and  hospitable  ;  but  the  style  ot 
their  housekeeping  was  more  homely  hIm!  old 
fashioned  th  .n  one  is  in  the  habit  of  meetin$^  in 
these  railroad  days.  They  inhabited  a  spacious 
tall-chimneyed  Hooden-«;Hbled  manor-house,  in 
whose  ample  kiichet!  master  and  mistress  used 
to  sit  down  to  thoir  evening  meal  at  the  head  of 
a  long  table,  tilled  with  their  laborers  and  ser- 
▼ants.  They  did  not  otten,  I  believe,  eat  in 
company  »i(li  their  dependents,  but  they  keep  np 
the  old  custom  of  being  pieseutat  the  kitchen 
supper  in  order  to  see  that  every  one  «as 
properly  served,  and  behaved  «Mth  due  decorum. 
I  remember  panicuiarlv  one  vis  I  that  1  paid  to 
the  Fdlis,.  lor  so  Mr.  Elnidge*s  fjirru  was  called  ; 
he  was  in  the  tlelds  when  1  arrived,  and  his  wite 
received  me  in  a  pretty  p  riour,  well  funnshed 
with  music  and  book^.  in  the  evening  Mrs. 
Elnidge  with  a  pleasant  smile  said  to  tne  :  — 

**  My  business  as  a  (armer^a  wife  now  begins. 
Here  are  newspupers  and  magazines.  1  h  ipe 
you  will  be  able  to  amust-  yonr»e»t  for  c  while." 

Aa  she  spoke,  1  heard  the  sound  oi  wheeK 
creaking  an  i  horses  trampling,  nnn^led  with  the 
loud  voices  ot  tlie  laborers,  and  the  shrill  ones  ot 
the  shep.ierd  boys — all  returning  fioui  their  da.t> 
labor. 

**WTiat!"  I  said  to  Mrs.  Elni.ige,  '*are  you 
going  amongst  all  those  people  ?'* 

**  Oh  yes,"  she  repiied,  *'  1  always  see  that  the} 
are  properly  attended  to.'* 

I  proposed  to  accompany  her,  and  we  went 
into  the  kitchen,  now  fil.ed  witn  workpeople  — 
All  aroie  from  their  Beats  and  saluted  Mrs.  Ei- 
nidge  uiih  respecitul  cordiality  ;  but  I  remarked 
that  her  presence  <lid  not  .**eeni  to  cast  any  res 
traiuhig  gloom  on  the  laughter  and  cheerlul  con- 
Tersation  going  on.  Suddenly  however,  ever} 
▼oice  was  silent,  every  head  uncovered,  aud  a 
freezemg  stillness  fell  on  the  merry  party.  Mr. 
Ehiidgt  entered,  and  while  he  remained,  not  a 
word  waa  spoken  by  his  people  save  in  a  very 
aabdued  tone. 

Supper  being  ended,  I  retuiUqd  into  the  parlor 
with  my  host  and  hostess :  and  as  my  intiinac> 
with  them  was  such  as  to  warrant  perfect  free- 
dom of  »peech,  I  remarked  to  Mr.  Elnidge  the 
•triking  difference  between  hia  ftUh'B  reception 
and  hia  own. '  lie  amUed. 


•  You  think  then  that  these  people  do  not  like 
me,  because  they  tear  me  ?'* 

"I  think,*  said  1  **that  they  love  your  wife 
mi  c  •  better*" 

*•  And  they  are  right  to  love  her.  for  she  is  all 
kindness  and  gentleness,  and  lull  ot  indulgence 
lor  their  faulu^  ;  but  believe  me,  they  me  more 
attached  to  me  than  they  ll  ink.  1  kii<»»  1  am 
severe,  I  never  forgive  a  tirst  fault,  but  1  tiy  to 
l>e  fiexilily  just.  Indulgence  is  a  «»eakness*  in 
hun  who  exercises  it,  ai«d  an  injury  to  him  who 
receivt  s  if" 

Mis.  Elnidge  smiled. 

»»  Yes"  said  her  husband  "gwhat  I  say  is  true. 
How  many  good  ser\ants  are  spoiled  by  having 
their  first  otltMice  ovei  looked.  How  n.ai.y  chil- 
tlren  are  ruined  and  rendeied  miolcruble  pm';ues 
because  their  parents,  forsooth,  have  not  suf- 
ficient moral  courage  to  punish  them." 

**  What"  said  his  wife.  **  It  it  should  pleaae 
Providence  to  grant  us  the  blessings  ot  chddren, 
would  you  treat  them  with  the  same  rigour  tliat 
}0U  use  towards  your  servants." 

**  Most  certainly  i  should." 

When  he  said  this,  he  believed  it,  for  he  had 
never  known  the  softening  power  of  paletiMd 
love.  Mrs.  Elnidge  looked  sad  ;  aud  i  harteued 
to  ehange  the  topic  of  conversation. 

Next  day  i  took  leave  of  my  lriei*ds;  and  soon 
afterwart  s  setting  out  on  a  distant  vt.\«ge,  I  <iid 
not  repeat  my  visit  to  the  Falls  till  after  ihe  lapse 
ot  several  years.  During  n»y  absence  1  leaiiied 
that  Mr.  Elnidge  at  length  become  the  father  of 
a  little  gill.  1  wrote  to  corgiatnlate  him,  and 
the  impre^Bion  which  our  last  convcfsjjircm  had 
lelt  was  so  sumg  on  my  mind,  that  I  ventured  to 
claim  seme  indulgence  for  the  little  lentler  crea- 
ture, whom  I  learcd  he  would  ireai  with 
injiulicious  harshness.  I  regretted  to  pefceive 
in  the  letters  which  .'  had  from  him,  that  his 
principles  of  seveiiiy  weie  by  no  means  relaxed. 

At  length  1  found*  myself  once  nn»re  withhi  the 
pleasant  groveS  and  meadows  ot  the  Kails.  It 
was  evening  and  supper  time  when  1  entered  the 
well-rememtiered  kitchen  there  »as  the  same 
long  Ubie  surrounded  by  workpeopk,  and  the 
master  and  mwtress  in  their  accusioiuvd  places. 
TlittV  received  me  with  the  most  cordial  ju\,  aud 
I  sooh4)erceived  that  somethhtg  was  changed. — 
The*master*8  presence  no  longer  imposed  silence 
and  restraint ;  a  lovely  little  girl  o!  seven  years 
old  flitted  about  incessantly,  now  playing  with 
the  servants,  now  climbing  on  the  huees  of  her 
smiling  father.  In  the  course  of  die  evening  I 
said  to  Mrs.  Ehddge,  In  a  low  voice  :— 

"Well,  I  think  your  sweet  little  daughter 
scenes  to  have  soitened  her  fathers  severity." 

•*  Don't  say  so  to  him,"  she  replied,  '•  It  is  « 
4kct,  but  he  is  quite  unconscious  ot  it ;  he  faitdca 
himself  as  Inflexible  as  ever,  but  his  love  for  bis 
child  is  all-powerful."  A  few  evenings  afterwards 
as  the  worktnen  were  returning,  I  heard  the  cala 
severe  voice  ot  Mr.  Elnidge  say  : —  • 

**  1  will  hear  no  more  about  it ;  he  is  an  Hi- 
conducted  twy."* 

**.  Please  sir  to  condder  for  a  moment,'*  said 
the  steward :  "  his  old  mother  has  no  one  birt 
hhn  to  support  her.  He  wiW  replace  the  t*b 
-ihcep  that  he  allowed  to  stray  awey.  We  "M 
ail  help  him  :  and  lor  pity^t  sakSi  sir»  don't  tarn 
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him  o£E;  for  then  no  one  in  the  neighborhood  will 
hire  him." 

*^  That  is  not  the  queetion/*  replied  Mr  Elnid^e 
^  I  care  verj  little  for  the  loea  of  twa  sheep,  but 
I  will  not  retain  in  my  service  a  good-for-noth- 
ing boy',  who  goes  to  sleep  instead  of  minding  his 
flock;  or  perhaps  does  worse,  and  spcndd  his 
time  in  stealing  his  neighbors*  fmit.** 

Mrs.  Elnidge  and  I  approached,  and  saw  a 
a  little  sliepberd-boj  named  Andrew,  standing 
before  his  master,  trembling,  and  weeping  bit 
tcriy. 
"  Dear  husband,  don't  you  think." 
Mr.  Elnidge  interrupted  her  immediately: 
**  Don*t  give  me  the  pain  of  refusing  you,  my 
dear.  It  is  useless  to  ask  me  to  fbrgire  the  boy 
~I  have  dismissed  him.** 

**0h!  pardon,  sir,**  stammered  the  child,— 
**  indeed  it  was  not  for  myself,  it  was  for—-" 

**  Take  him  away,  and  let  there  be  an  end  to 
this,"  said  his  master,  in  a  tone  that  admitted  of 
no  reply. 

The  boy  went  away,  sobbing  as  if  his  heart 
would  br^ik,  and  all  the  others  sat  down  to  sup- 
per. The  meal  was  a  sad  one.  Little  Annie 
did  not  as  usual  play  and  dance  around  the  table ; 
she  sat  on  a  footstool  at  her  mother's  feet,  and  I 
remember  that  from  time  to  time  she  took  fur- 
tiTlysome  hasel-nuts  out  of  the  little  pocket  of 
her  apron,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire. 

At  length  her  father  bentoTer  her  and  said, 
*^Tou*re    not    merry    to-night,  my   darUng — 
What  ails  you?" 
^  Nothii^;,  papA»**  replied  Anide,  turning  very 

red* 

**  What  were  you  doing  just  nowf 
<*  Nothing  papa." 

'*  How  is  that?  I  thought  yoo  were  throwing 
•omething— nuts,  I  think— into  the  fire." 

<*  No  papa,"  replied  the  little  girl  trembling,"  I 
htTe  not  any  nuts," 
**  What !  why  here  they  are  in  your  pocket !" 
Annie  pouted  her  pretty  little  lips,  and  her 
^es  tiled  with  tears. 

**Bow  is  lhis?"'Baid  her  f^Oher— "yon  are  teU- 
incme  an  untruth  I" 

The  child's  whole  frame  trembled,  she  burst 
into  a  paduonate  fit  of  crying,and  exclaimed  "  Oh, 
papa,  don't  send  me  away!  don't  fend  me 
away?" 

Her  fiather  folded  her  in  his  arms,  embraced 
tttd  caressed,  and  promised  to  forgire  her.  At 
length  she  sobbed  eut — 

•^Itwasthatl— that  I— wanted  Terymuch— 
to  eat  some  nuts,— and  I  told  Andrew  to  get  me 
some, — end  while  he  was  looking  for  them  in  the 
wood— his  Atep  went  astray." 

**  So,"  said  the  mother  fn  a  serere  tone,  **  you 
were  Uie  oaaae  of  the  peor  boy's  disgrace!" 

««06me»eQtaie,"8aid  Mr.  Bhiidge— don't  scold 
her,  she  won't  do  so  any  more." 

**Bnftpepa,— Andrew— I  ihaDbe  to  serrylf 
yon  eend  him  away." 

"Wellt  weH,  daryog,  call  him  beck  tOMpper, 
and  tell  him  that  he  may  remain." 

"Thank you,  good  pappy,"  cried  the  child, 
kissing  hhn,  and  then  jumping  off  his  knee,  **  111 
gpteUhim." 
This  little  scene  certainly  surprised  me,  for  I 


almost  absurd  inconsistency  of  human  cature. 
Another  lesson  which  I  learned  that  evening  was, 
the  extreme  difficulty,  not  to  say  impossibility, 
of  speaking  to  parents  about  their  children's 
defects. 

I  ventured  after  (ttle  Annie  had  gone  to  bed, 
to  observe  to  her  father  how  very  lichtly  he  had 
passed  over  the  grievous  sin  of  which  she  had 
been  guilty.  I  said  that  although  by  no  means 
an  advocate  for  treating  children  with  severity, 
I  thought  the  crime  of  Tying  should  not  be  pass- 
ed over  without  punishment  and  grave  displea- 
sure. I  also  said  that  I  feared  they  would  find  it 
a  bad  plan  to  allow  little  Annie  to  despatch  the  ser- 
vants on  secret  errands  of  her  own.  I  suppose  I 
was  injudicious  in  making  these  remarks,  for  they 
were  by  no  means  well  received  by  either  of  my 
friends. 

In  a  day,  or  two  I  returned  to  my  reddence  in 
the  next  town,  and  months  passed  on,  when 
hite  one  evening  a  servant  ^oped  up  to  my 
door  and  handed  me  a  note.  It  was  from  Mr. 
Elnidge,  and  contained  only  these  words : — 

"  Mv  child  is  dying— come,  and  bring  a  phy- 
sician." Ordering  my  horse  to  be  saddled  in- 
stantly, I  ran  for  my  own  physician,  and  causing 
him  to  mount  the  horse  of  the  servant  who  had 
brought  the  message,  in  a  few  minutes  we  were 
gallophig  at  full  speed  towards  the  Falls.  On 
arriving,  we  were  shown  to  the  bedchamber,  and 
there  a  piteous  sight  awaited  us.  Annie  lay  in 
her  mother's  arms,  her  fikce  livid,  and  her  eyes 
starting  from  her  head :  she  was  writhing  in  con- 
vulsive agony,  and  uttering  now  and  then  pierc- 
ing cries.  Her  mother,  weepbg  bitterly,  asked 
her  some  questions  which  the  child  did  not  ans- 
wer ;  and  her  father  kneeling  before  her,  was 
almost  as  pale  as  she,  while  his  dark  eyes  were 
fixed  in  motionless  agony. 

The  doctor  entered,  and  without  speaking, 
took  Annie  in  his  arms,  laid  her  on  the  bed,  and 
examined  her  closely  There  was  an  awful  pause, 
broken  at  length  by  his  saying : — 
*'  This  child  has  been  penned !" 
A  ory  of  horror  burst  from  the  lips  of  every  one 
present— for  the  servants  had  collected  in  the 
room, — but  Mr.  Elnidge  thinking  only  of  his 
daughter,  said,—**  What  is  to  be  done? 

The  doctor  ordered  an  emetic,  and  while  he 
was  preparing  and  administering  it,  I  went  into 
the  kitchen  to  question  the  domesCSes,  who  had 
been  ordered  to  return  thither.     Just  then  a  la- 
bourer entered  and  said—  * 
••'TisaUover.heisdead!" 
"  Who  is  dead  ?"  I  exclaimed. 
^Little  Andrew  the  shepherd-boy." 
"Was  he  poisoned?'* 

An  were  sUent,  nntil  the  Ubonrer  In  reply  to  my 
eager  questions,  eonftssed  that  the  boy,  More  he 
died,  had  told  hhn  that  at  Miss  Annie*s  earnest 
request,  he  had  collected  wild  mushrooms  in  the 
woods,  that  one  of  the  servants  had  cooked  them, 
and  that  they  had  both  eaten  heartily  of  them  hi 
secret.  I  sent  for  this  servant,  but  she  had  dis- 
appeared, and  I  returned  to  the  unhappy  child's 
room.  I  told  the  doctor  what  Thadleamed^and  he 
showed  me  a  quantity  ol  small  portions  of  mush- 
rooms which  Annio  had  thrown  up.  At  that  mo- 
ment she  was  cahn,  and  lay  motionless  on  the 


did  not  then  know  so  wellas  I  do  now,  the  utter  and  I  bed ;  but  never  shall  I  fi>fget  the  agcmlied 


Tou  nr.— B 
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of  the  father  and  mother  as  they  stood  gazing  on 
the  dying  form  of  their  only  child. 

The  doctor  beckoned  me  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  and  said  in  a  whisper : — 

••  The  child  has  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  live : 
try  to  remove  her  parents,  gg  the  last  convul- 
Mons  will  probably  be  frightBr* 

Low  as  was  the  voice  in  which  these  words 
were  spoken,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elnidge  heard  them 
distinctly,  for  in  some  states  of  excited  feeling, 
the  sense  of  hearing  becomes  strangely  acute  : 
the  father  spoke  not,  but  fixed  his  despairing 
glanse  more  firmly  on  his  child;  the  mother 
threw  herself  on  her,  and  kissing  the  cold  con-. 
viJsed  lips,  with  passionate  fervor  exclaimed : — 
"  My  child  I  my  child!  they  shall  not  take  me 
from  you  I" 

And  so  the  last  fearful  moment  approached, 
nsheredin,  as  the  doctor  had  predicted,  by  dread- 
ful agonies.  I  spare  my  readers  the  description 
of  the  parents'  woe,  aggravated  as  it  was  by  the 
bitter,  bitter  consciousness,  that  the  catastrophe 
was  mainly  owing  to  their  own  culpable  and  cruel 
indulgence,  in  glossing  over  the  first  manifesta- 
tion of  evil  in  their  loved  and  lovely  child. 

Mrs.  Elnidge  did  not  long  survive  the  shock, 
but  died,  trusting  to  the  atoning  mercy  of  Him 
who  forgave  the  sin  of  Absalom's  father.  Mr. 
Elnidge  lived  for  many  years,  a  sad  and  blighted 
man,  but  greatly  changed  in  character.  All  his 
sternness,  as  directed  against  accidental  and  slight 
transgressions  of  his  orders  had  vanished ;  while 
any  approach  to  theft  or  falsehood  in  these  under 
bis  rule,  was  always  visited  with  his  severest 
displeasure. 


THE  MOTHER'S  LAMENT. 

WRITTEN  AFTER  READINO   **  THE  HOMp." 
BT  MISS  FRSDERICA  BREMER. 


<*  My  noble  boy,  my  aammer  child, 

I  thought  to  see  upon  thy  fair  young  brow 

The  laurel,  with  its  shining  emerald  leaves ; 
But  the  sad  cypress  must  bedeck  thee  n<}w. 

2. 
I  Ihovglit  io  preM  thy  child  unto  my  heart, 

AiMiiearitcaUthee  "Father,**  climb  thy  knee 
Greeting  thee  ever  with  those  wiles  of  love 

Thou  QsedBt  to  practice  in  thy  infEuicy.'' 

8. 

Qod  bleedthee  father,  Heinrick  whispered  low,  ' 

Where  coM  I  meet  with  lore  to  equal  thine, 
Who  ne'er  didst  utter  one  reproachful  word, 

Frwk  childhood's  hour  till  now,  my  summer 
prime.  ^ 

'   4. 
But  He  wBl  comfort  tfaee  when  I  depart, 

And  other  dear  ones  claim  thy  watchful  lore, 
Thou  yet  wilt  bleea  thy  happy  home  on  earth, 

^nd  thy  &r  b(^npicf|  brij{Mter  home  aboTO, 


And  now,  my  mother,  sing  to  me  ; 

Thy  voice  doth  ever  banish  pwn, 
Mcthinks,  e'en  dying,  those  sweet  toaes 

Would  woo  me  unto  life  agun. 

6. 
Tes,  dearest  mother,  smg  to  me  once  more, 

Mine  eyes  are  closing  for  their  last  kmg  dMp. 
Dear  father,  thou  art  come  to  bid  FarcweD, 

Ck)mfort  that  lovM  one,  do  not  let  her  weep. 

7. 
The  mother  preesM  her  lips  upon  his  brow, 

And  tried  to  still  her  beating  heart; 
And  then,  with  all  a  mother's  love. 

Forced  her  pale,  quivering  lips  to  pait 

8. 
At  length  she  sung,  until  his  brow  became 
Peaceful  and  brighter  as  in  days  of  yore, 

And  never  did  her  voice,  though  always  fwe«t, 
Rise  in  such  strains  of  melody  before. 

9. 

When  roused  at  last  unto  the  fearfol  truth. 
Again  she  pressed  her  lips  upon  his  brow, 

And  weeping,  said,  Fve  sung  him  unto  deatfc; 
0  Lord,  'tis  hard  beneath  thy  rod  to  bow. 

10. 
Why  didet  thou  die,  m;  summer  child. 

My  pride,  my  hope,  my  stay  ? 
The  tall  trees  waving  round  thy  tomb, 

Call  me  from  earth  away. 

Tet  sUll  she  lingered,  as  a  spirit  pale, 
She  mov^d  amid  her  children,  bleamng  then 
With  loving  smiles  and  household  words  ol 
lK)ve  and  gentleness.    The  first  to  sootfie 
Their  griefs,  first  sharer  in  their  joys. 
Past  grief  had  lent  its  shadow  to  her  brow ; 
The  rose  ne^er  visited  that  pale  cheek  now. 
For  aye  she  missed  his  laugh,  so  clear  and  gs;, 
Chasing  all  sorrow  from  her  heart  away. 
And  still  she  prayed  her  weary  head  to  rert 
Beside  her  Hefairick,  hieath  eartfa*^  qoiel  ImA 


^  Let  not  sleep,"  says  PytbagocBa,  ^'ftl  ipei 
thine  eyes  tUl  thou  hast  thrice  reviewed  thelB» 
saotions  oS  the  past  day.  Where  have  I  ttm^ 
aside  from  rectitude  ?  What  haTe  I  been  i  ' 
What  have  I  left  undone  that  I  ought  Is 
done?  Begin  thus  from  the  first  act,  and  pnMrfl 
and  in  conclusion,  at  the  ill  which  thosbsstiirt 
be  troubled,  and  r^ice  for  the  good." 

When  you  endeavour  to  make  otlien  1«# 
take  care  that  it  is  with  you,  not  tU  you. 

A  polite  man,  like  a  poet,  is  bom,  notwii- 

Money  lost  is  deplored  with  geoniM  ' 
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THE  LONGEST  NIGHT  IN  A  LIFE. 

It  was  one  of  those  old  fashioned  winters  in  the 
days  of  the  Georges,  when  the  snow  lay  on  the 
ground  for  weeks,  when  railways  wore  unknown, 
and  the  electric  telegraph  had  not  been  dreamed 
of  save  by  the  speculative  Countess  of  Loudon. 
The  mails  had  been  irregular  tor  a  month  past, 
and  the  letter-bags  which  did  reach  the  post-office 
had  been  brought  thither  with  difficulty.  The 
newspapers  were  devoid  of  all  foreign  intelligence, 
the  metropolis  knew  nothing  of  the  doings  of  the 
provinces,  and  the  provinces  knew  little  more  of 
the  affairs  of  the  metropolis ;  but  the  columns  of 
both  were  crowded  with  accidents  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  with  heart-rending  ac- 
counts of  starvation  aad  destitution,  with  wonder- 
ful escapes  of  adventurous  travellers,  and  of  still 
more  adventurous  mailcoach men  and  guards.  Bu- 
siness was  almost  at  a  stand  still,  or  was  only 
carried  on  by  fits  and  starts ;  families  were  made 
,  uneasy  by  the  frequent  long  silence  of  their  absent 
'  members,  and  the  poor  were  suffering  great  mi- 
sery from  cold  and  famine. 

The  south  road  had  been  blocked  up  for  nearly 
ft  month,  when  a  partial  thaw  almost  caused  a 
pablic  r<^'oicing;  coaches  began  to  run,  letters 
to  be  dispatched  and  delivered,  and  weather- 
bound travellers  to  have  some  hope  of  reaching 
their  desUnation. 

Among  the  first  ladies  who  undertook  the 
journey  from  the  west  of  Scotland  to  London  at 
this  time,  was  a  certain  Mis$  Stirling,  who  had, 
for  weeks  past,  <lesired  to  reach  the  metropolis. 
Her  friencto  assured  her  that  it  was  a  foolhardy 
attempt,  and  told  her  of  travellers  who  had  beeu- 
twice,  nay,  three  times  snowed  up  on  their  way 
to  town ;  but  their  advice  and  warnings  were  of 
no  avail ;  Miss  Stirling's  business  was  urgent,  it 
concerned  others  more  than  beiself,  and  she  was 
not  one  to  be  deterred  by  personal  discomfort  or 
by  physical  difficulties  from  doing  what  she 
thought  was  right 

So  she  kept  to  her  purpose,  &nd  early  in  Feb- 
mary  took  her  seat  in  the  mail  for  London,  being 
tbe  only  passenger  who^as  booked  for  the  whole 
journey. 

The  thaw  had  continued  for  some  days ;  the 
roads,  though  heavy,  were  open ;  and  with  the 
aid  of  extra  horses,  here  and  there,  the  first  half 
of  the  journey  was  periormed  pretty  easily,  though 
tediously. 

The  second  day  was  more. trying  than  the  first ; 
the  wind  blew  keenly,  and  penetrated  every  ere- 
Tice  of  the  coach;  the  partial  thaw  had  but 
lightly  affected  the  wild  nooorland  they  had  to 
cross :  thick  heary  clouds  were  gathering  round 
the  red  ra^less  son ;  and  when,  on  reaching  a 
BtUe  roadside  inn,  the  snow  began  to  fall  fast,  both 
the  guard  and  coachman  urged  their  solitary  pas- 
■enger  to  remain  diere  for  Uie  night,  instead  of 
tempting  the  discomforts  and  perhaps  the  perils 
of  the  next  stage.  Miss  Stirling  hesitated  for  a 
momei^  bat  the  little  inn  looked  by  no  means  a 
pleasai^  place  to  be  snowed  up  in,  so  she  resisted 
their  entreaties,  and,  gathenng^her  fui^s  more 
eloeely  around  her,  she  nestled  Bbrself  into  a  cor- 
ner of  the  coach.  Thus  for  a  time  she  lost  all 
oooBdoasnesa  of  outward  things  in  sleep. 

A  loddea  huoh  awoke  her;  and  a2ie  f3on 


learned  that  they  had  stuck  fast  in  a  snow  drift, 
and  that  no  efforts  of  the  tired  horses  could  ex- 
tricate the  coach  from  its  unpleasant  predicament. 
The  guard,  mounting  one  of  the  leaders,  set  off 
in'searoh  of  assistance,  while  tfa^  coachman  com- 
forted Miss  Stirlin^by  telling  her  that  as  nearly 
as  they  could  calARie  they  were  only  a  mile  or  ' 
two  from  **  the  squire's,"  and  that  if  the  guard 
could  find  his  way  to  the  squire's,  the  SMire  was 
certain  to  come  to  their  rescue  with  lira  sledge. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  squire  had  got 
the  mail  bags  out  of  a  snow  wreath  by  that  means. 

The  coachman's  expectations  were  fulfilled. 
Within  an  hour,  the  distant  tinkling  of  the  sledge 
bells  was  heard,  and  lights  were  seen  gleaming 
afar ;  they  ri^pidly  advanced  nearer  and  nearer ; 
and  soon  a  hearty  voice  was  heard  hailing  them. 
A  party  of  msn  with  lanterns  and  shovels  came 
to  their  assistance ;  a  strong  arm  lifted  Miss  Stir- 
ling from  the  coach,  and  supported  her  trembling 
steps  to  a  sledge  close  at  hand ;  and  almost  be- 
fore she  kBe#  where  she  was,  she  found  herselt 
in  a  large  hall  brilliantly  lighted  by  a  blazing 
wooch  fire.  Numbers  of  rosy  glowing  childish 
faces  were  gathered  round  her,  numbers  of  bright 
eager  eyes  were  gazing  curiously  upon  her,  kindly 
bands  were  busied  in  removing  her  wraps,  and 
pleasant  voices  welcomed  her  and  congratulated 
heron  her  escape. 

"  Ay,  ay,  Mary,"  said  her  host,  ilddressing  his 
wife.  **  I  told  you  that  the  sleigh  would  have 
plenty  of  work  this  winter,  and  you  see  I  was 
right." 

**As  you  always  are,  uncle,"  a  merry  voice 
exclaimed.  **  We  all  say  at  Hawtree  that  Uncle 
Atherton  never  can  be  wrong." 

'*  Atherton !  Hawtree  1"  repeated'Miss  Stirling 
in  some  amazement,  **  and  uttered  in  that  fami- 
liar voice  t  Ellen,  Ellen  Middleton,  if  it  possible 
that  you  are  here  ?** 

A  joyful  exclamation  and  a  rush  into  her  arms 
were  the  young  girl's  ready  reply  to  tfaist)ueBtion 
as  she  cried,  **  Uncle  Atherton,  Aunt  Mar^,  don't 
you  know  your  old  friend.  Miss  Stirling  ?" 

Mrs.  Atherton  fixed  her  soft  blue  eyes  on  the 
stranger,  in  whom  she  could  at  first  scarcely  re- 
cognize the  bright-haired  girl  whom  she  had  not 
seen  for  eighteen  or  twenty  years ;  but  by  and 
by,  she  satisfied  hstself  that,  though  changed, 
she  was  Ellen  Stirling  still,  with  the  same  sunny 
smile  and  the  same  laughing  eyes  that  had  made 
every  one  love  her  in  their  school  days.  .Heart- 
felt indeed  were  the  greetings  which  followed, 
and  cordial  the  welcome  Mrs.  Atherton  gave  her 
old  fnend  as  she  congratulated  herself  on  having 
dear  Ellen  under  her  own  roof;  more  especially 
as  she  owed  this  good  fortune  to  Mr.  Athertons's 
exertions  in  rescuhig  her. 

"  It  is  the  merest  chance,  too,  that  he  is  at 
home  at  present,"  she  said ;  **  he  ought  to  have 
been  in  Scotland,  but  the  state  of  the  roads  in 
this  bleak  country  has  kept  him  prisoner  here  for 
weeks.'* 

"  And  others  as  well,"  Ellen  Middleton  added ; 
*(  but  both  children  and  grown  people  are  only 
too  thankful  to  have  so  good  an  excuse  for  stay- 
ing longer  at  Bellfield."  And  then,  laughing,  she 
asked  Aunt  Mary  how  she  meant  to  dispose  of 
Miss  Stirling  for  thenight,  for  the  house  was  as 
hiU  already         ^'***^  ^-^  .. 
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"Oh,"  said  her  aunt,  **  we  shall  manage  Terj 
well.    Bellfield  is  very  elaatfc." 

She  smiled  as  she  spoke ;  but  it  struck  H!s8 
Stirling  that  the  qfuestipn  w^nerertheless,  a 
puzzling  one^  so  she  took  the^h  opportunity  of 
entreating  her  to  take  no  troun^n  her  account ; 
a  chair  by  the  fire  was  really  all  the  accommoda- 
tion she  wed  for,  as  she  wished  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  pursue  her  journey  as  soon  as  the  coach 
could  proceed. 

"  We  shall  be  able  to  do  better  for  yon  than 
thaty  BUen,"  Mrs.  Atherton  answered  cheerfully. 
"  I  cannot,  it  is  truerpromise.you  a  'state-room,' 
for  every  bed  in  the  house  is  full,  and  I  know 
you  will  not  allow  any  one  to  be  moved  for  your 
convenience ;  but-  L  have  onetpbvnber  still  at 
your  service,  which,;  except  in  one  "^pect,  is 
comfortable  enough. 

"  Hauntecl,  Ucowne,"*  said  Mjffl  Stirling  gaOy. 

"Ob,  no,  no,  iiis  noMlMptI  «M  %(ed  it  up 
for  my  broker  Williasi,  jfhen  htnsed  ft  be  here 
more  frequently  than  of  latd,  and  it  isjfijii  o^u- 
pied  by  gentlemen  when  the  house  nroll \  bot- 
M  ifc  is  detached  from  the  house,  I  have,  of 
cov86>  never  aiked  any  lady  to  lUiptkere  Ull 
now."  ,     '       ' 

"  Ob,  if  that  be  all,  I  am  ^uite  iriUiBtlto  Je- 
come  its  first  lady  tenant,"  saiA  Miss  Sthflng 
heartily.  So  the  matter  wts  settle^  and  orders 
were  given  to  prepare  the  Patillion  fi^  the  un- 
expected guest. 

The  evening  passed  pleasantly ;  music,  danc- 
ing, and  ^ost  stories  made  tke  hours  fly  hat, 
It  was  long  past  ten^ — the  usual  homr  of  retiring 
at  Bellfield— when  Miss  Stirling,  under  her  host- 
esses guidance,  took  possession  of  her  out-door 
chamber.  It  really  was  a  pleasant  cheerful  little 
^Mirtment.  The  crimson  hangbgs  of  the  bed^md 
window  looked  warm  and  comfortable  in  tiie 
flashing  fire-light;  and  when  the  candles  os  the 
mantel-piece  were  lighted,  and  the  two  easy 
chairs  drawn  close  to  Uie  hearth,  the  long-parted 
fHends  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  sitting  down  u>  have,  what  in  old  days 
they  used  to  call  a  "two-handed  chat."  There 
was  much  to  tell  of  what^h^d  befallen  both,  of 
■chequered  scenes  of  joy  aiv#  sorrow,  deeply  ifi- 
teresting  to  those  two,  whose  youth  had  been 
passed  together ;  there  were  mutual  recollections 
of  school  days  to  be  talked  over ;  mutual  ^ends 
and  future  plans  to  be  discussed ;  hnd  midnight 
rung  out  trim  the  stable  clock  before  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton said  eood-night  She  had  already  crossed  the 
threshold  to  go,  when  she  turned  back  to  say, 
"  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  EOen,  that  the  hiside  bar 
of  this  door  is  not  very  secure,  and  that  the  key 
only  turns  outside.  Are  you  inolined  to  trust  to 
tiie  bar  alone,  or  will  you,  as  William  used  to  do^ 
have  the  door  locked  outside,  and  let  the  servant 
bring  the  key  in  the  momfaigf  William  used  to 
say  that  he  found  it  rather  an  advantage  to  do 
so,  as  the  unlocking  of  the  door  was  sore  to 
awake  him.** 

Miss  Stirfbg  lauridngly  allowed  that  though, 
generally,  she  could  not  quite  tMi»k  it  an  iulvan- 
tage  to  be  locl»"  '  *  '  '  ^***  i"j«-'.»Ul  she  had  no 
objection  tr  '*Rion,  as  she 

wished  to 

"  Ve-  '>sten 


the  bar  at  all,  and  I  will  send  my  maid  with  the 
key,  at  eight  precisely.    Oood  night." 

"Goodnight." 

They  parted ;  the  door  was  locked  outside ;  the 
key  taken  out ;  and  Miss  Stirling,  standing  by  the 
window,  watched  her  friend  cross  the  narrow 
black  path,  which  had  been  swept  clt$ar  oi  snow 
to  make  a  dry  passage  firom  the  house  to  the  pa- 
villion.  A  ruddy  light  streamed  from  the  liaH 
door  as  it  opened  to  admit  its  mistress,  and  gave 
a  cheerful  friendly  aspect  to  the  scene ;  but, 
when  the  door  closed  and  shut  out  that  warm 
comfortable  light,  tlie  darkened  porch,  the  pale 
moonHgte  glimmering  on  the  shroxided  trees,  and 
the  stars  twinkling  in  the  firosty  sky,  bad  such  an 
aspect  of  soliti^e  as  to  cast  over  her  rkind  of 
chill  that  vi0de  her  half  repent  having  consented 
to  quit  the  house  at  ill,  and  let  hersetf  be  locked 
up  in  tbi0  lonely  place. 

Tet  what  had  she  to  fear  f  No  harm 
could  happen  to  her  firom  within  tlie  duunber; 
the  door  was  safety  Ibcked  outside,  and  stotKig 
iron  staundieons  guarded  &e  window;  th^ 
could  be  no  possible  danger.  So  drawing  her 
chair  once  more  to  the  fire,  and  stirring  it  mto  a 
brighter  blaze,  sh#  took  up  a  little  mA%  wbiob 
lav  on  the  dressbg  table,  and  read  some  portioas 
of  the  New  Testament. 

When  she  laid  down  the  i^ok  she  took  oot 
the  comb  that  fastened  up  her 'ieng,  daik  rilksn 
tresses — in  which,  despite  her  five-and^thiil^ 
years,  not  a  silver  thread  was  viiible— and,  is 
she  ananged  them  for  the  nighC  ber  tUkmghis 
<»trayed  back  to  the  okl  world  ifbujoil^s  which 
her  meeting  with  Mary  Atherton  had  revlted. 
The  sonad  of  the  dock  striking  4wo  was  the  first 
thing  that  recalled  her  to  hef  preset  Itfe^  By 
this  time  the  candles  were  burned  down  almost 
to  the  socket,  an4  the  fire  was  dying  Jksl.*  As 
she  turned  to  fling  a  firesh^og  ^tO'the  grate  )ier 
eyes  fell  tipon  the  dreasmgjjfe  jfid  m  its  re-- 
flection  she  saw,  ^^at  least  HNMBb  sair,  the 
bed'Curtidns  move. '       "  • 

She  stood  for  %  moment  gazing  at  the'^nirror, 
expecting  a  repetition  of  the  movement;  but  all 
was  still,  and  she  blamed  herself  for  allowing  ner> 
vous  fears  to  overcome  her.  StiU,  it  was  exer- 
tion, even  of  her  brave  spirit,  to  approach  the 
bed  and  withdraw  the  curtains.  She  was  rewarded 
by  finding  nothing  save  the  bedclothes  folded 
neatly  down  as  if  malting  her  to  press  the  snow- 
white  sheets,  and  a  Itxunous  pile  of  pillows  thai 
looked  most  tempting.  She  could  not  resist  the 
mute  invitation  to  rest  her  wearied  limbs.  AUov; 
mg  heasdf  no  thne  for  further  doubts  or  feim,' 
she  placed  her  candle  on  the  mantd^pieoe,  and 
stepped  into  bed. 

She  was  very  tired,  her  eyes  aehed  with  wea- 
riness, but  sleep  seemed  to  fly  from  her.  Old 
recollections  thronged  on  her  memoiy;  thou^ils 
connected  with  the  bushiess  she  liad  stfil  to  get 
through,  haunted  her;  and  difficulties  thal*ks^ 
not  occurred  to  her  till  now  arose  up  l>e%pe  het« 
She  was  restless  nnd,  feverish ;  and  the  vexatioft 
of  foeUng  so,  m^e  her  more  wakefoL  P^rlu^ 
if  she  were  to  close  the  curtains  between  her 
and  the  fire  she  nSlght  be  better  able  to  sleeps* 
the  fiickering  light  disturbed  her,  and  the  moon- 
beams stealing  between  the  window-evrtatas  eut 
ghostly  shadows  on  the  wall  So,  she  eaieftillj 
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shut  out  the  light  on  that  side,  and  turned  again 
to  sleep.  Whether  she  had  or  had  not  quite  lost 
consciousne^is  she  coufd  not  well  remember,  but 
she  was  soon  thoroughly  aroused  by  feeling  the 
bed  heave  under  her.  She  started  up,  and 
awaited  with  a  beating  heart  a  repetition  of  the 
mov^emeut,  but  it  did  not  come.  It  must  have 
been  a  return  of  the  nervous  Cemcies  which  had 
•  twice  assailed  her  already  that  night.  Laying 
her  head  again  on  the  pillow  she  determined  to 
control  her  croundlefrs  terrors. 

Again  she  started  up  I  This  time  there  could 
be  nc  doubt;  the  bed  had  heaved  more  than 
once,  accompanied  by  a  strange  gurgling  sound 
as  if  of  a*  creature  in  pain.  Leaning  on  her 
elbow,  she  listened  with  that  intensity  of  fear 
which  desires  almost  as  muofa  as  it  dreads  a  re- 
currence of  thd  sound  that  caused  it  It  came 
again,  followed  by  a  loud  rustling  noise  as  if  some 
heavy  body  were  dragged  from  under  the  bed  in 
the  direction  of  the  nre.  What  could  it  be? 
She  longed  to  call  out  for  help,  but  her  tongue 
clave  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth,  and  the  pulses  in 
her  temples  throbbed  until  she  felt  as  if  th^ 
painful  beating  sounded  in  the  silence  of  the 
night  like  the  loud  tick  of  a  clock. 

The  un^n  thing  dragged  itself  along  until  it 
reached  the  hearthrug,  where  it  flung  itaelf  down 
with  violenqpk  As  it^lid  so  she  heard  the  clank 
of  a  cbAid.  Her  breath  came  less  painfully  as 
she  heard  it,  for  it  occurred  to  her  that  the  crea* 
ture  might  be  nothmg  worse  than  the  house  dog, 
who,  having  broken  his  chain,  had  sought  shelter 
beneath  the  bed  in  the  warm  room.  Even  this 
notion  wts  disagreeable  enough,  but  it  was  as 
nolhing  to  the  vague  terror  which  had  hitherto 
,  oppressed  her.  •  She  persuaded  herself  that  if  she 
lay  quite  quiet  no  harm  would  happen  to  her,  and 
.the  ni^t^  woulcT  soon  pass  over.  Thus  reaaon- 
,  ing,  she  Itidd  herself  down  agahi. 

By-andby  the  creature  besan  to  snore,  and  it 
struck  her  feverish  fancy  that  the  snoring  was 
not  like  that  of  a  dog.  Aftec  a  Kttle  time,  she 
raised  herself  gently,  aud  with  trembling  hands 
drew  back  an  inch  or  two  of  the  curtain  and 
peered  out,  thinking  that  any  certainty  was  better 
than  such  terrible  suspense.  She  looked  towards 
the  fire-placOyAnd  there,  sure  enough,  the  huge 
creature  lay ;  a  brown  hairy  mass,  but  of  what 
shape  it  was-  impossible  to  divine,  so  fitful  was 
the  light,  and  so  strangely  was  it  coiled  up  on 
the  hearthrug.  By  ana  by,  it  began  to  stretch 
itself  out,  to  open  its  eyes  wh  ch  shone  in  the 
flickering  ray  of  the  fire,  and  to  raise  its  paws 
above  its  hairy  head. 

Good  God !  those  are  not  paws!  They  are  hu- 
man bauds ;  and  dangling  from  the  wrists  hang 
fragments  of  broken  chains ! 

A  chill  of  horror  froze  Ellen  Stirling's  veins  as 
a  flash  of  the  expiring  fire  showed  her  this 
c1early~far  too  clearly — and  the  conviction  seized 
opon  her  mind  that  she  was  shut  up  with  an 
'escaped  couvicfc.  An  inward  invocation  to  Hea 
Ten  for  aid,  rose  from  her  heart,  as  with  the 
whole  force  of  her  intellect,  she  endeavoured  to 
survey  the  danger  of  her  po^on,  and  to  think 
of  the  moat  persuasive  woroRhe  could  use  to 
the  man  into  whose  power  she  b9d  so  strangely 
£afleu.  For  the  present,  however,  she  must  be 
still,  very  still ;  she  must  make  no  movement  to 


betray  herself;  and  perhaps  he  might  overlook 
her  presence  until  daylight  came,  and  with  it, 
possible  help.  The  aight  must  be  fiu*  spent ;  she 
must  wait,  and  hope. 

She  had  not  to  wait  long.  The  creature  moved 
again — stood  up^H^t— staggered  towards  the  bed. 
For  one  mom^^-one  ^dreadful  moment — she 
saw  his  face,  his  pale  pinched  features,  his  flash- 
ing eyes,  his  black  bristling  hair;,  tpt,  thank 
God !  he  did  not  see  her.  She  shI^]hk  belund 
the  curtains ;  he  advanced  to  the  bed,  slowly, 
hesitatingly,  and/the  clanking  sound  of  the 
broken  chains  feU  ihenacingly  on  her  ear.  He 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  curtains,  and,  for  a  few 
moments  fumbled  to  find  Ihe'^^pening.  These 
moments  were  all  in  all  to  Ellen  Stirling.  D^pair 
sharpened  her  J9i)inses:  she  foiyid  that  the  other 
side  of  theibed  was  not  set  so  close  against  the 
wall  but  that  she  could  pass  between.  Into  the 
narrow  space  between,  she  contrived  to  slip 
noiselessly.         •    ' 

She  had  tiardfy  accomplished  ihe  difficult  feat, 
and  shelved  herself  behind  the  curtains,  when 
the  creaHore  flung  itself  on  the  bed,  and  drawing 
the  bedclothes  round  him,  uttered  a  sound  more 
like  the  whinnying  of  a  horse  than  the  laugh  of 
a  human  being. 

For  some  little  time  Miss  Stirlmg  stood  in  her 
narrow  hiding-place,  trembling  with  cold  and  ter- 
ror, fearful  lest  some  unguarded  movement  should 
betray  her,  and  bring  down  on  her  a  fate  she 
dared  not  contemplate.  She  lifted  up  her  heart 
in  prayer 'for  courage;  and  when  her  composure  ^ 
had  in  some  degree  returned,  ii  occurred  to  her 
that  if  she  could  but  reach  the  window^  she  might 
from  that  position,  possibly  attract  the  attention 
of  some  passers-by,  'and  be  released  from  her 
terribly  durance. 

Very  cautiously  she  attempted  the  perilous  ex- 
periment; her  bare  feet  moved  noiselessly  across 
the  floor,  and  a  friendly  ray  of  moonlight  guided 
her  safely  towards  the  window.  As  she  put  out 
her  hand  towards  the  curtains,  her  heart  gave  a 
fresh  bound  of  terror,  for  it  came  in  contact  with 
something  soft  and  warm.  At  length,  howevert 
she  remembered  that  she  had  flung  down  her 
fur  cloak  in  that  spot,  and  it  was  a  mercy  to  come 
upon  it  now,  when  she  was  chilled  to  the  bone. 
She  wrapped  it  round  her  and  Reached  the  win- 
dow without  further  adventure,  or  any  alarm  from 
the  occupant  of  the  bed :  whose  heavy  regular 
breathing  gave  assurance  that  he  was  now  sound 
asleep.  This  was  some  comfort,  and  she  greatly 
needed  it  The  look-out  from  the  window  was 
anything  but  inspiriting.  The  stars  still  shone 
peacefully  on  the  sleeping  earth ;  the  moon  still 
showed  her  pallid  visage ;  not  a  sight  or  sound 
presaged  dawn ;  and  after  long  listening  in  vain 
for  any  sign  of  life  in  the  outer  world,  she  heard 
the  stable  clock  strike  four. 

Only  four! 

She  felt  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  survive  even    .  • 
another  hour  of  terror  such  as  she  had  just  passed 
through.    Was  there  no  hope?    None. 

She  tried  to  support  herself  against  the  window- 
frame,  but  her  first  to.uch  caused  it  to  shake  and 
creak  in  a  m<»"nerihat  seemed  to  her  startlingly 
loud ;  she  ^  .  .l.ut  the  creature  moved  un- 

easily on  its  bed  at  the  sound.  Drops  of  agony 
fell  from  her  brow ;  as  minute  after  minute  wore 
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heavily  on ;  ever  and  anon  a  rustle  of  the  bed- 
olothes,  or  a  slight  clank  of  the  manacled  hands, 
•ent  a  renewed  chill  to  her  heart   , 

The  clock  struck  five.         .^^ 

Still  all  without  was  silent.  Suddenly  a  man's 
whistle  was  heard  in  the  court,  and  the  driver  of 
the  mnil-ooach,  lantern  m  hand,  crossed  the  yard 
towards  t^  pavilion.  Would  to  God  she  could 
call  to  hira,  or  in  any  way  attract  his  attention  ! 
but  she  dared  not  make  the  slightest  sound..  He 
looked  up  at  the  window,  against  which  he  almost 
brushed  in  passing ;  and  the  light  he  held,  flashed 
on  Miss  Stirling's  crouching  figure.  He  paused, 
looked  acain,  and  seemed  about  to  speak,  when 
she  hastOy  made  signs  that  he  should  be  silent, 
but  seek  assistant  at  the  houie.  Qe  gave  her 
a  glance  of  intelligence,  and  hastenea  away. 

How  long  his  absence  seemed  1  Could  he  have 
understood  her?  The  occupant  of  the  bed  was 
growing  every  instant  more  and  more  restless ; 
he  was  rising  from  the  bed — he  was  groping  round 
the  room.    They  would  come  too  lat«^  too  late  I 

But  no  I  steps  in  the  courtyard — the  key  turn- 
ing in  the  lock — the  door  opens — then  with  a 
yell  that  rang  in  Ellen  Stirling's  ear*  until  her ' 
dying  day,  the  creature  rushed  to  her  hiding- 
place,  dashed  the  slight  window-frame  to  pieces, 
and  finding  himself  baulked  of  his  pui^osed 
eeeape  by  the  itreagth  of  the  iron  bars  outside, 
turned,  like  a  wild  beast,  on  his  pursuers.  She 
was  the  first  on  whom  his  g'ance  fell.  He  clasped 
her  throat ;  his  face  was  close  to  hers ;  bis  glit- 
tering eveg  were  glaring  at  her  in  frenzy ;  when 
a  blow  from  behind  felled  hun. 

She  awoke  firom  a  long  swoon  to  find  herself 
safe  in  Mrs.  Atherton's  dressing  room,  and  to 
hear  that  no  one  was  hurt  but  the  poor  maniac, 
and  that  he  was  again  in  the  charge  of  his  keep- 
ers, from  whom  he  had  escaped  a  few  hours  be- 
fore. 

*'A  few  hours  I  A  lifetime,  Maryl  But 
Heaven  be  thanked,  it  is  past  like  a  wild  dream!" 

It  was  not  all  past  One  enduring  effect  re- 
mained ever  after  to  imprint  on  Ellen  Stirling's 
memorv,  and  on  the  memories  of  all  who  knew 
her,  the  event  of  that  long  night  Such  had 
been  her  suffering,  anxiety,  and  terror,  that  in 
those  few  hours  her  hair  had  turned  as  white  as 
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I  HAVB  a  story  to  tell  which  my  readers  may  be- 
lieve if  they  like,  or  bring  a  battery  of  scientific 
explanation  to  bear  upon,  if  they  like.  I  can  of- 
fer no  impartial  opinion  on  the  subject,  being  the 
party  interested. 

I  only  undertake  to  tell  the  story  as  it  happen- 
ed to  me. 

I  was  born  in  one  of  the  midland  counties  in 
England,  miles  away  from  the  sea,  in  a  large,  old- 
fashioned  house  of  black  and  white,  the  upper 
story  of  which  overhung  the  lower,  and  the  door 
of  which  stood  back  in  a  deep  porch.  The  joists 
and  floors  were  of  ^ne  oak  and  all  the  tables, 
benches,,  presses — indeed  all  the  furniture  was 
of  oak :  some  of  it  rude  and  clumsy,  but  the 
greater  part  beautifully  carved. 

My  first  notions  of  Bible  Hbtory  were  taken 


from  my  mother's  bedstead,  which  was  entirely  of 
oak,  and  carved  all  over  with  figures  of  angels, 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  serpentl  and  the  Virgin  and 
Child. 

The  house  was  called  the  Old  Hall,  although  it 
had  become  little  better  than  a  farm-house.  It 
stood  at  some  distance  from  the  road ;  a  gate  on 
the  road  side  led  up  a  paveu  way  with  a  row  of 
sheds  filled  with  carts,  ploughs,  and  ffirming  im- 
plements, on  the  one  hand,  and  a  large  cattle 
pond  on  the  other,  into  a  spacious  farm-yard 
built  round  with  stables,  bams,  and  outbuildings, 
all  wearing  an  old  Saxon  stamp  that  I  have  never 
seen  elsewhere.  A  wicket  gate  on  the  side  of  the 
yard  opened  into  a  large  garden  wh'ch  fronted 
the  house.  This  garden  had  several  broad  gravel 
walks,  and  two  allies  covered  with  turf,  and  hedg* 
ed  with  yew  trees  cut  in  all  manner  of  quaint  de- 
vices. Beyond  the  garden  was  an  orchard  con- 
taining amongst  other  trees,  some  old  mulberry 
trees,  which  my  sister  and  myself  were  taught  to 
dsgard  with  great  reverence. 
'Beyond  this  orchard  lay  ploughed  fields  and 
nieadows  all  belonging  to  my  father.  No  other 
dwelling  was  in  sight,  except  a  few  cottages  be- 
longing to  the  farm  servants. 

My  father  and  mother  were  cousins,  and  both 
were  descended  from  the  same  old  Saxon  family, 
who  had  possessed  their  land  long  before  the 
Conquest  In  the  course  of  years  the  property 
had  dwindled  down  to  the  farm  on  which  I  was 
born.  We  had  no  relations.  There  certain- 
ly was  an  uncle,  a  merchant  in  Liverpool,  of 
whom  I  sometimes  heard ;  but  he  was  an  offsboot 
of  a  distant  branch,  and,  being  in  trade,  was  con- 
sidered to  have  forfeited  all  claim  io^iB  con^^jf 
ed  one  of  the  family.  •      '    '      **■•'' 

I  was  the  only  son.  I  had  one  sister  two  years 
younger  than  myself— a  gentle,  pretty  child,  with 
long  golden  locks.  She  was  called  Edith.  All 
the  education  I  received,  was  two  years  at  the 
grammar  school-^  curious  old  endowment,  held 
by  a  *'  clerk  in  orders,"  to  teach  Laiin  and  8cfao> 
larship  to  all  the  boys  in  the  parish  of  Led^N^ 
L  .ver.  There  were  about  a  dozen  besides  my- 
self ;  and  unless  the  master  had  been  endc  wed  with 
the  common  sense  to  teach  us  writing  and  arith- 
metic, and  a  few  common  branches  of  education, 
I  don't  think  we  should  have  had  no  more  learn- 
ing than  Tom  Thumb  carried  iri  money  from  King 
Arthur's  treasury  which,as  everybody  knows,  was 
a  silver  threepence.  My  companions  were  sons 
of  small  farmers,  and  came  at  intervals  when  they 
were  not  wanted  at  home. 

My  sister ,Edith  never  went  to  school  at  all ; 
she  stayed  at  home  with  my  mother  and  was 
taught  to  be  notable.  As  we  continually  heard 
that  we  were  all  that  remained  o*  the  oldest  fami- 
ly in  the  country,  we  learned  to  attach  a  myste- 
rioua  importance  to  ourselves. 

So  we  grew  up,  aid  did  not  find  our  lives 
dull,  although  my  sister  never  left  the  house,  ex- 
cept sometimes  to  go  to  church.  Whefi  I  my 
sell  was  sixteen,  I  had  never  been  as  far  as  Dray- 
ton Led;^eley,  tM^h  it  was  only  twelve  miles 
from  Ledgclejf  Laver,  which  wias  our  market 
town.  In  those  days  people  did  not  go  travelling 
and  rambling  about  as  they  do  now. 

I  might  be   about  fifteen,   when   one  day  my 

father  brought  home  from  market  a  book  of  voy- 
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ages  and  travels,  as  a  present  for  me.  I  had  done 
some  farm  work  in  a  way  that  pleased  him.  It 
was  the  first  new  book  out  of  a  shop  I  had  ever 
possessed ;  and  I  read  it  aloud  at  night,  whilst 
my  father  smoked  in  the  chimuej  corner  and  my 
mother  and  sister  were  busy  knitting  and  spinning. 

That  book  made  a  great  impression  upon  me, 
and  set  my  mind  thinking  of  foreign  parts,  and 
might  have  somcting  to  do  with  what  I  am  about 
to  relate ;  mind,  I  do  not  assert  that  it  had !  I 
am  cautious  how  I  assert  anything  but  what  I 
know  to  be  a  fact. 

The  night  on  which  I  finished  reading  that 
book,  was  the  thirty-first  of  January ;  the  date  is 
remembered  by  others  as  well  as  myself. 

That  night  I  went  to  bed  as  usual,  and  dreamed 
a  long  constructive  dream,  such  as  I  never  dream- 
ed before  or  since.  I  dreamed  that  my  uncle  at 
Liverpool  sent  for  me  to  go  on  a  long  voyage,  on 
^me  business  of  his ;  and  then  I  found  myself 
standing  on  a  quay,  where  there  seemed  hun- 
dreds of  ships,  and  all  their  thin  upright  masts 
standing  like  a  forest  of  poplar  trees  in  winter. 
I  knew  they  were  ships,  though  I  had  never  seen 
one.  I  heard  somebody  say  "  this  is  Liverpool." 
I  do  not  recollect  anything  about  my  uncle,  nor 
the  business  I  was  going  about  I  had  to  go 
ncross  several  vessels,  into  one  that  lay  outside  the 
dock ;  sailors  were  going  about  in  all  directions^ 
and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  contusion.  A  large 
gilded  figure-head  of  a  woman  was  at  one  end  of 
the  vessel,  and  *'  Phoebe  Sutlifie**  was  written 
under  it ;  I  thought  it  was  the  likeness  of  Phoebe 
Sutlifie.  I  had  never  seen  the  sea  nor  a  ship  be- 
fore, but  I  did  not  feel  at  all  surprised  at  any- 
^hiy.  I  looked  out  on  the  green  waves  that 
^»we  rippling  against  the  side  of  the  vessel ;  and 
as  far  out  as  I  could  see,  there  was  nottiing  but 
water.  I  thought  it  all  looked  quite  right  and 
natural,  and  the  sun  was  shining  quite  bright 
upon  some  little  boats  with  white  sails. 
As  the  ship  began  to  move,  a  voice  called,  loud 
and  dear,  for  us  to  stop,  and  a  young  man  with 
^portmanteau  of  a  curious  shape  came  scrambling 
up  the  side  of  our  vessel  out  of  a  little  boat;  he 
came  up  close  to  where  I  was  standing.  He  was 
a  very  handsome  young  man  with  a  moustache, . 
and  he  wore  a  foreign  cap. 

We  began  to  talk,  but  I  could  never  in  the 
least  recollect  what  we  said.  Suddenly,  a  great 
storm  arose,  and  everything  was  dark  as  pitch. 
I  heard  tne  wind  howl  fearfully  ;  but  did  Aot  feel 
any  tossing  of  the  waves,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. At  last,  there  came  a  dreadful  crash; 
another  .vessel  had  struck  against  us,  and  we  were 
borne  under  the  keel  of  it.  I  found  myself  in  the 
water.  The  young  man  was  close  beside  me ;  he 
pushed  a  hen-coop  to  me ;  and  we  floated,  quite 
pleasantly  and  easily,  towards  some  rocks,  which 
lay  around  a  beautiful  ^een  island,  where  the  sun 
was  shining.  The  rocks,  when  we  came  among 
them,  were  like  the  ruins  of  a  hundred  old 
castles. 

**  These  are  the  Rocks  of  Scarlet,  in  the  Isle  of 
Man."  said  my  compulsion;  *^I  live  here,  and 
yonder  is  my  father's  house." 

When  wo  had  clambered  up  the  rocks,  and  had 
reached  the  greensward,  I  thought  I  was  unable 
to  move  a  step  further.  A  white  house,  with 
green  outside  shutters  and  surrounded  by  a  low 


wall,  stood  close  at  hand :  but  I  could  not  stir, 
and  lay  down  on  the  ground  fainting,  though  I 
knew  all  that  was  going  on.  My  companion 
shouted,  and  cjome  men  came  up  ;  he  sent  them 
to  the  white  housfti  In  another  minute,  I  saw  a 
beautilul  young  woman  clothed  in  white,  with 
long  black  curls,  standing  beside  us.  With  her 
was  an  old  man. 

*'  How  did  you  come  here?"  said  the  old  man. 
"We  were  struck. by  another  vessel,  and  swam 
to  shore :  but  this  youth  is  dying.  Give  him  a 
cordial."  The  young  lady  stooped  over  me, 
raised  my  head,  and  was  extending  her  hand  for 
a  drinking  horn,  when  the  cliflf  wo  were  upon, 
began  to  quake,  and  fell  with  a  dreadful  crash 
into  the  sea  beneath. 

The  crash  awoke  me.  I  sprang  tip  in  bed, 
without  in  the  least  knowing  where  I  was  The 
noise  I  had  heard  in  my  dream  stil  continued. 
My  father  burst  into  my  room,  saying,  **  Come 
away,  boy !  Save  yourself  I  The  house  is  fall- 
ing I"  I  was  completely  bewildered.  I  did  not 
know  where  I  was,  nor  whether  it  was  a  conti- 
nuation of  my  dream ;  but  my  father  drag"ged  me 
out  of  bed,  and  we  all  took  refuge  in  the  kitchen. 

A  terrible  storm  was  raging;  every  blast 
seemed  as  if  it  would  blow  the  house  down.  A 
stack  of  chimneys  fell  with  a  terrific  crash;  and 
the  kitchen  window '  was  at  the  same  moment 
blown  in.  My  mother  and  the  maid  servants 
knelt  down  to  prayers  in  a  corner,  while  my  fa- 
ther and  myself  strove  to  fasten  up  a  8tro»ig  oak 
shutter.  At  length,  towards  morning,  the  violence 
of  the  gale  abated,  and  we  were  able  to  go  out, 
to  see  what  damage  had  been  done.  **  God  help 
all  the  poor  souls  who  have  been  at  sea  this 
night  I"  said  my  mother,  pitifully. 

I  started.  I  was  one  of  those  for  whom  my 
mother  was  praying.  Had  /  not  been  to  sea  ? 
And  had  /  not  been  wrecked  ?  And  was  it  not 
all  as  real  as  the  scene  now  before  me  ?  I  was 
frightened,  for  I  did  not  know  but  that  I  might 
be  under  witchcraft,  of  which  I  had  been  told 
much,  and  which  in  that  part  of  the  coimtry  wo 
all  believed  in.  However,  I  said  nothing,  but 
followed  my  father  out  of  doors. 

A  scene  of  great  damage  and  desolation  there 
presented  itself;  the  roof  had  been  blown  from 
the  barn ;  the  ground  was  covered  with  bricks, 
and  tiles,  and  branches  of  trees;  all  the  lead- 
work  from  the  roof  had  been  torn  o£P,  and  hung 
down,  twisted  like  icicles.  The  garden  was  laid 
waste ;  and,  in  the  orchard,  two  ot  our  beloved 
mulberry  trees  were  uprooted,  as  well  as  a  fine 
old  elm  and  several  fruit  trees. 

The  wind  was  still  too  high  to  make  it  safe  for 
us  to  be  abroad ;  tiles  and  stones,  and  branches 
of  trees,  weie  still,  from  time  to  time,  falling 
about.  The  damage  done  by  that  stonn  was 
fearful,  and  was  recollected  through  the  county 
for  many  a  year  afterwards. 

For  weeks  we  were  all  too  busy  repairing  tlio 
effects  of  the  storm  for  any  one  to  bestow  mucfi 
attention  upon  me ;  but  at  last  my  father  hepari 
to  complain  that  I  was  good  forjno  h'n^,  and  that 
I  went  about  my  work  as  if  I  were  dazed.  My 
mother  agreed  that  I  had  never  been  tho  same 
lad  since  that  awful  night,  and  questioned  nu* 
whether  anything  had  hurt  my  head. 

The  fact  was,  that  the  whole  tenor  of  ^yJfL> 
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WM  broken,  and  J  could  not  take  it  up  again ;  i 
could  not  forgAt  mj  strange  dream.  1  was  sepa- 
rated from  that  lovelj  young  ladj  and  her  mother, 
who  were  more  real  to  me  than  the  people  I  saw 
and  spoke  to  erery  day,  and  I  felt  lonely  and  mi- 
serable. The  White  House  <m  the  cUff,  and  the 
Scarlet  Rocks,  what  had  become  o§  them  ?  Had 
the  house  really  been  swallowed  in  the  sea  ?  I 
was  consumed  by  a  constant  sense  of  disgust  and 
misery.  The  only  hope  I  had  was,  that  some 
night  I  might  dream  again  and  hear  what  had  be- 
come of  them  all.  But  I  never  dreamed  again, 
and  at  last  I  began  to  lose  my  rest. 

Every  day  the  dream  haunted  me  more  vividly, 
and  when  I  thought  I  should  never  see  those  two 
beings  more,  I  feU  mad  an  i  suffocated  with  baffled 
desire. 

At  length  the  change  in  me  grew  so  alarming, 
that  a  doctor  was  called  in.  He  shook  his  head 
when  he  saw  me,  and  said  that  I  must  be  sent 
away  from  home,  have  pleoiv  of  change,  and  be 
kept  amused,  or  I  should  go  mad. 

W  hilst  my  father  and  mother  were  shocked  and 
perplexed  by  what  the  doctor  had  said,  and  won- 
dering whether  going  to  market  with  my  father^ 
and  a  visit  for  a  day  to  the  town  of  Ledgeley- 
Drayton,  would  not  be  the  sort  of  thing  to  be  re • 
commended,  a  letter  came.  Now  a  letter  was  a 
very  great  event  in  our  house ;  I  do  not  think  my 
father  had  ever  received  more  than  three  in  his 
life.  He  would  not  have  received  this  letter  in 
question,  for  the  next  fortnight,  if  one  of  the  farm 
servants  had  not  been  sent  to  the  town  for  some 
horse  medicine,  and  the  post  office  chanced  to  be 
next  door. 

The  letter,  written  in  a  clear  stiff  hand,  proved 
.  to  be  from  my  uncle  at  Liverpool ;  it  stated  that 
he  was  getting  old,  and  having  no  children, 
wished  to  see  me ;  that  he  and  my  father  had 
seen  less  of  each  other  than  relations  ought  He 
wanted  some  one  to  go  and  look  afler  his  es- 
tate in  Antigua,  and  if  my  father  would  spare  me 
to  him  for  a  short  time,  he  would  make  it  worth 
my  while.  A  bank  note  for  a  hundred  pounds, 
was  enclosed,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  my  journey 
and  to  buy  some  present  for  my  mother  and 
sister. 

There  were  difficulties  raised,  and  objections 
made  ;  but  I  heard  the  magic  word  **  LiverpooV 
which  was  the  first  stage  in  my  dream,  and  I  in- 
msted,  resolutely  and  passionately,  on  going.  Of 
course  I  prevailed.  I  had  never  been  from  home 
before,  but  I  felt  sure  I  should  find  my  way.  I 
was  impatient  till  I  set  off ;  my  father  saw  me  to 
the  mail,  and  I  reached  Liverpool  without  acci- 
dent, and  with  the  vague  idea  that  I  had  seen  all 
I  now  saw  of  it  before  me. 

My  uncle  was  a  little,  dry,  square  old  man, 
dressed  in  a  snuff-coloured  suit,  with  grey  silk 
stockings  and  silver  buckles.  He  received  me 
very  kindly,  and  took  me  about  to  see  the  lions 
as  be  called  them.  But  the  Docks  were  the  only 
sights  I  cared  for. 

My  uncle  had  a  notion — rather  a  curious  one — 
that  having  been  brought  up  on  my  father's  land 
all  my  life,  I  must  of  necessity  understand  how 
an  estate  ought  to  be  managed,  and  this  is  the 
way  he  informed  me  one  day,  that  he  intended 
to  send  me  on  the  voyage  to  Antigua. 

I  obtained  my  father^s  consent,  and  my  uncle 


five  me  instructions  as  to  what  I  was  to  do  when 
got  there.  I  had  been  accustomed  to  look  after 
our  men  at  home,  and  I  knew  how  my  fatlier 
managed  them,  so .  that  what  my  imcle  wanted 
did  not  come  strange  to  me. 

One  morning  after  breakfast,  my  uncle  read  « 
letter  which  seemed  to  please  him ;  he  mbbed 
his  hands  and  said, 

**  Well  lad,  after  breakfast  we  must  go  down 
and  take  your  berth.  I  did  think  of  sending  yon 
in  the  Lively  Anne,  but  it  seems  the  Pncebe 
Su^e  will  sail  first." 

I  put  my  hand  to  my  forehead ;  I  did  not  know 
which  was  the  dream,  or  which  was  the  reality. 

That  day  week  saw  me  on  board  the  Phoabo 
SuUiffe,  and  clearing  out  of  the  harbour.  On 
just  such  a  day,  and  amid  just  such  a  scene,  as  I 
had  beheld  in  my  dream. 

But  one  thing  befel  me  which  I  had  not  taken 
into  account,  and  which  I  had  not  dreamed — ^I 
became  dreadfully  sea-sick  ;  a  startling  novdty 
which  for  the  time  effectually  banished  eTery  thing 
but  a  sense  of  present  mbery. 

When  I  recovered  a  little,  I  went  on  deck. 
My  attention  was,  that  instant,  drawn  to  a  port- 
manteau which  I  well  remembered.  A  handsome 
youn^  man  in  a  foraging  cap  was  leaning  against 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  watching  a  flock  of  sea-goDs; 
I  knew  hun  again  directly.  We  were  standing 
near  each  other,  and  he  addressed  me,  as  I  ex- 
pected he  would.  I  was  curious  to  know  what 
our  conversation  would  be,  as  I  did  not,  and 
never  could,  recollect  what  we  bad  said  when  we 
met  in  our  former  state  of  existence—  I  mean  in 
my  dream.  It  was  ordinary  young  men's  con- 
versation ;  we  began  with  shooting  sea-gulls,  and 
went  off  upon  shooting  and  fiel  J  sports  in  g6neff^ 
He  told  me  he  was  in  the  Army,  and  had  been  a 
grekt  deal  abroad — in  Ceylon,  Canada,  Gibraltar 
— and  was  on  his  way  to  join  his  regiment  in  An- 
tigua. I  was  delighted  to  hear  it,  and  waited 
with  placid  curiosity  to  see  how  much  more  ot 
my  dream  would  come  true. 

Towards  afternoon,  a  thick  fog  came  on  :  in- 
creasing in  density  until  we  could  not  see  acrHs 
the  ship.  He  proposed  that  we  should  go  bek>w. 
"  No,"  said  I,  "  don't  go  below !  You  forget 
how  soon  the  vessel  will  come  upon  us  that  is  to 
bear  us  down."  A  pans  of  mortal  fear  came  into 
my  heart  as  I  realized  the  terrible  moment  that 
lay  before  us. 

**  What  are  you  talking  of?"  said  he,  in  a  tone 
of  great  surprise.  "  Perhaps  the  vessel  may  not 
come,  said  I,  but  we  had  better  remain  on  de^.** 

The  words  were  scarcely  spoken,  when  oar 
vessel  struck.  I  recollect  hearing  a  horrible  gra- 
Ung,  grinding  sound,  as  it  all  the  planks  were  be- 
ing crushed  m,  like  pasteboard ;  it  lasted  for  a 
second  only.  1  did  not  regam  my  senses  untO  a 
sharp  sense  of  pain  aroused  me.  I  had  been 
dashed  upon  a  low  sharp-pointed  ledge  of  rocka ; 
beyond  those  rocks  I  saw  meadows  and  honses, 
lying  in  a  bright  clear  moonlight.  It  was  a  mo- 
mentary consciousness  only  that  I  had.  I  re- 
member no  more  until  I  found  myself  in  a  bed 
hung  round  with  white  curtains.  I  tried  to  raise 
my  arm,  and  fainted  with  pain.  I  lay,  I  know 
not  how  long  after  this,  in  a  troubled  stupor, 
vaguely  sensible  of  people  moving  about,  but  vi- 
able to  move  or  even  open  my  eyes. 
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At  last,  I  onoe  more  recoyered  my  oonsoious- 
nen,  and  did  not  again  lose  it.  I  was  told  bj 
an  old  woman  who  was  sitting  at  my  bedside, 
that  I  had  been  flung  bj  the  sea  upon  the  rocks 
of  Scarlet,  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  That  I  had  been 
taken  up  for  dead,  and  brought  into  her  cottage, 
and  that  the  docter  had  said  I  was  not  to  be  al- 
k)wed  to  speak  on  any  account.  She  gave  me  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  something,  whether  of  food  or 
medicine  I  could  not  tell,  and  I  fell  asleep. 

When  I  awoke,  my  eyes  rested  on  my  com- 
panion on  board  ship.  Beside  him  stood  the 
beautiful  lady  of  my  dream  I 

*^  Am  I  alive,  or  am  I  dreaming  again,  as  I  did 
once  before  T  I  asked. 

"  Tou  are  alive,  and  will  live  I  hope  for  along 
time ;  you  are  not  dreaming ;  this  is  my  sister, 
Agatha,  who  has  had  her  hands  full  with  nurdng 
both  of  us,  though  I  escaped  better  than  you  did. 
When  you  are  able  to  stir,  we  will  remove  you 
to  my  £ither*s  house,  but  in  the  meanwhUe  you 
nrost  keep  quiet." 

*^Buttellme,  I  implore  you.  Was  not  the 
white  house  where  ycur  father  lives,  swallowed 
up  h  the  sea  when  the  cliff  fell  ?** 

**Notat  all!  It  stands  where  it  always  did; 
and,  now  not  another  word." 

I  was  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  my  friend^ 
honse,  which  was  on  a  hill  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  rocks,  and  was  the  same  house  I 
had  seen  in  my  dream. 

My  friend^s  father  was  Colonel  Panton;  he 
«U  on  half-pay,  and  lived  there  with  his  daughter. 
His  eon  and  myself  were  the  only  survivors  from 
the  terrible  catastrophe  of  the  Phoebe  SutUffe. 

I,  of  course,  lost  no  time  communicating  with 
my  friends;  but  I  remained  at  the  White  House 
onta  my  health  was  established. 

I  eonfided  my  dream  to  AgaUia,  with  whom  it 
is  needless  to  say  I  had  fulfilled  my  destiny  and 
Men  in  love.  She  loved  me  in  return,  and  her 
fither  gave  his  consent  that  we  should  be  mar- 
ried **  when  we  came  to  years  of  discretion.** 

When  I  went  home,  her  brother  accompanied 
loe,  and  he  fell  in  love  with  my  little  sister  Edith : 
to  which,  neither  she  nor  any  one  else  made  the 
alightest  objection.  Frederic  and  Edith  have 
been  long  married,  and  are  very  happy.  I  went 
to  Antigua  at  last,  and  was  detained  there  much 
longer  than  I  liked  ;  but  on  my  return  at  the  end 
of  two  years  I  was  married  to  Agatha,  who  has 
been  the  best  wife  to  me  man  ever  had. 

My  uncle  died  last  year,  and  left  me  the  bulk 
of  his  property ;  I  only  hope  I  may  be  enabled  to 
QM  it  well  and  wisely. 

-  Although  my  life  has  been  of  so  unlooked-for 
prosperity;  I  would  counsel  no  one  to  desire  to 
have  their  future  shadowed  to  them  in  a  dream. — 
Dreams  without  end  have  no  meanhig  in  them, 
and  never  come  to  anything;  yet  still  this  dream 
of  mine  fell  out  exactly  as  I  have  told  it. 


B&ITAKNIA*S  80BNTED  HANDKERCHIEF. 

The  wealth"  of  England  is  aptly  illustrated  by 
shewing  what  Britain  spends,  and  the  duty  she 
pays  to  her  Exchequer  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
perfaming  her  handkercUefl  As  flowers,  for  the 
sake  of  their  perfumes,  are  on  the  continent  prin- 


cipally cultivated  for  trade  purposes,  the  odours 
derived  from  them,  when  imported  into  this 
country  in  the  form  of  essential  oils,  are  taxed 
with  a  small  duty  of  Is.  per  pound,  which  isfonnd 
to  yield  a  revenue  of  just  £42,000  per  annum. 
The  duty  upon  Eau  de  Coloene  imported  in  the 
year  1862,  was  in  round  numbers  £10,000,  beinff 
Is.  per  bottle  upon  200,000  flacons  importe<L 
The  duty  upon  the  spirits  in  the  manufacture  of 
perfrimery  at  home  is  at  least  £20,000,  making  a 
total  of  £42,000  per  annum  to  the  revenue,  inde- 
pendent of  the  tax  upon  snufif,  which  some  of  the 
ancient  Britons  indulge  their  noses  with.  If  £42, 
000  represents  the  small  tax  upon  perfuming  sub* 
stances  for  one  year,  ten  times  that  amount  is 
the  very  lowest  estimate  which  can  be  put  upon 
the  articles  as  thehr  average  retail  cost,  oj  these 
calcuktions — and  they  are  quite  within  the  mark 
— we  discover  that  Britannia  spends  £420,000  a 
year  in  perfumery. — 8,  Pieus^  in  the  Annalt  of 
OhmnUiry, 

SWEDISH  NAMES. 

Few  of  the  Swedish  peasants  have  surnames, 
and  in  consequence  their  children  simply  take 
their  father*s  Ohristian  name  in  addition  to  their 
own :  for  example,  if  the  fiither's  name  be  Seven 
Lassoron,  his  sons*,  in  consequence,  would  be 
Jan  or  Nils  Sevens-son :  and  his  daughter8*,Maria 
or  Eliza  Seven^Klaughters.  The  confusion  that 
this  system  creates  would  be  endless,  ^ere  it  not 
that  in  all  matters  of  business  the  residence  of  the 
party  is  usually  attacked  to  his. — Idoyd^B  8eanr 
dinaoian  AdverUuret, 

Turkish  National  Htmn. —  Since  Poetry — 
especially  the  lyrical  form  of  it — has  become  a 
power  in  the  State,  it  may  be  interesting  to  our 
readers  to  hear  that  a  Turkish  poet.  Halls  Efifen* 
di,  has  written  a  national  hymn,  in  the  style  of 
the  Marteillaue^  which  his  countrymen  are  do- 
scribed  as  repeatine  with  extraordinary  sest  and 
energy.  Philosophers  may  affect  to  despise 
poetry,  and  Plato  banished  the  poets  from  his 
model  republic ;  but  in  moments  of  crises  like 
that  which  now  shakes  the  Orient,  it  is  always 
found  that  men  will  brave  and  dare,  and  aspire 
more  greatly  under  the  sway  of  lyrical  passion . 
than  without  the  exultation  of  nerve  and  brain 
produced  by  this  subtle  and  mysterious  power. 
The  Spartans  needed  a  Tyrtasus.  Roger  de  Lisle 
nerved  the  arms  which  beat  down  one  afler  an- 
other the  kings  of  Europe.  Eomer  roused  all 
Oermany  to  action.  Becker*s  lyric  saved  the 
Rhine  provinces,  and  won  for  the  author  two 
royal  pensions.  The  revolution  of  *48  was  ef- 
fected to  the  chorus  of  Mourir  pwir  la  Patrie  ; 
and  the  splendid  Hungarian  campaign  of  *49  was 
made  to  the  Kouulh  March.  Oar  own  Common- 
wealth was  introduced  by  a  psalm  tune ;  and  James 
II.  was  frightened  out  of  the  three  kingdoms  by  a 
chorus.  Dibdin  and  Campbell  did  neariy  as  much 
for  the  British  navy  as  Nelson  and  Collingwood, 
—either  song-writer  certainly  did  more  than  Sel- 
den,  Pepys,  and  all  other  antiquarian  prosers 
about  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  put  together. 
It  is  of  no  small  moment,  then,  that  a  native  poet 
should  have  drawn  from  the  rock  those  living 
waters  of  sons  which  at  once  satisfy  the  common 
craving  and  fortify  the  national  zeal. — London 
AthefUBum, 
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SEDERUNT      ZZII. 

[Doctor^  Lairdy  and  Mnjor.'l 

Laird.— Sa 3  ye  hae  been  haudin  St  Pat- 
rick's day  in  Toronto,  I  notice. 

Doctor.— Yes,  and  the  festiyal  passed  off 
in  a  very  harmonious  manner.  Such  national 
celebrations  are  wholesome  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  them  fall 
into  dissuetude.  They  tend  to  keep  alive  that 
amor  patriae^  lacking  which,  a  man  becomes 
a  most  repulsive  and  unwinning  biped ! 

Laird. — Never  did  ye  say  a  truer  word, 
than  that,  Sangrado.  Here's  wussing  you  a 
vera  gnid  health  for  the  same. 

Major. — Does  it  not  strike  you,  mess-mates, 
that  as  Canadians,  we  are  much  to  blame  for 
according  no  periodical  honour  to  the  tutelar 
saint  of  this  noble  Province  ? 

Laikd. — I  didna'  ken,  before,  that  we  had 
a  Saunt ! 

Major. — Why  man,  is  not  our  leading  river 
named  after  him? 

Laird. — 'Deed  that's  a  fact,  but  T  never^ 
thocht  that  there  had  been  sic  a  worthy. 

Major. — I  can  assure  you,  that  St.  Law- 
rence occupies  fully  as  conspicuous  a  position 
in  the  calendar,  as  his  confreres  of  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  or  Wales. 

Doctor. — By  the  way  what  period  of  the 
year  is  devoted  to  the  commemoration  of  our 
patron  ? 

Major.— The  10th  of  August 

Laird. — Just  twa  cays  antecedent  to  the 


beginning  o*  grouse-shooting  1  Brawly  do  I 
mind  the  wark  that  I  used  to  hae  aboot  that 
season.  There  was  nae  end  to  the  cleaning  o' 
guns,  and  stitching  o'  leather  leggin& 

Major. — ^In  my  humble  opinion  a  general 
observance  of  the  anniversary  of  St  Lawrence 
would  have  a  most  salutary  effect  Canadians 
could  then  assemble  as  one  concentrated 
people,  devoid,  on  that  occasion  at  least,  of 
sectional  or  traditional  jealousies,  and  thus 
our  consolidation  as  a  nation  would  be  greatly 
carried  forward  and  enhanced. 

Doctor. — Most  thoroughly  do  I  endorse  and 
homologate  what  you  have  just  propounded. 
It  will  be  owing  to  no  penuriousness  of  zeal 
on  my  part  if  a  St.  Lawrence  Society  be  not 
in  full  blast,  so  far  at  least  as  Toronto  is  con- 
cerned, by  the  10th  of  the  ensuing  August ! 

Laird. — ^You  can  book  me  as  one  of  the 
stewards,  and  I  hereby  bind  and  oblige  my- 
self to  supply  my  fellow  oflBce- bearers  wT 
'  maple  leaves,  to  prin  on  their  white  waiscoats. 
I  hae  a  braw  grove  o'  maples  at  Bonny  Braes ! 

Major. — ^If  the  fourth  estate  only  take  up 
the  idea  with  a  will,  its  realization  is  certain. 

Laird. — I  am  vera  sure  that  they  could  to? 
occupy  their  columns  wi'  mair  nutritions 
matter.  It  would  be  a  million  times  wxi 
creditable  to  themselves,  and  agreeable  to  the 
public  at  large  than  never  devauling,  snarling, 
and  worrying  at  ane  anither's  heels ! 

Doctor. — Talking  of  worrying^  permit  me 
to  read  you  an  epistle,  which  our  friend,  Mr. 
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Maclcar,  recently  received  fVom  a  brother 
bibliopole  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  somewhat  of  a 
cariosity  in  its  way,  and  may  be  fairly  cited 
IS  an  illustration  of  modest  assurance : — 

Sir, — By  perusing  the  Ecclesiastical  Mimon- 
artf  Record  for  October,  (printed  at  Toronto)  I 
perceire  you  are  selling  a  pamphlet  which  I  lately 
published,  entitled  **  Tiie  Coming  Struggle  among 
the  Xations  of  the  Earth."  As  I  have  not  yet 
appointed  nh  a^ent  in,  or  sent  thawork  to  Canada, 
I  mu3t  conclude  that  you  have  published  an  edi- 
tion of  it,  aud  not  only  so,  but  that  periodical 
states,  you  are  getting  an  exteiisive  sale  for  it. 

0«ing  to  its  extensive  circulation  here,  I  have 
not  had  time  to  get  it  introduced  into  the  British 
Golonitl  possessions,  but  fully  intended  so  to  do ; 
you  will  therefore  be  good  enough  to  inform  me 
whether  you  will  take  that  trouble  off  my  hands 
by  accounting  for  your  sale,  and  entering  into 
terms  as  regards  profit:^,  because,  you  know,  the 
author's  interests  must  be  protected. 

I  shall  wait  for  your  answer  till  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, 1  say  the  first  day  of  December,  1868, 
ere  I  take  any  further  steps  in  the  matter,  by 
which  time  I  trust  you  will  have  to  hand  an  ex- 
planation sufficient  to  render  such  steps  unneces- 
lary. 

I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Thomas  Grant,  Publisher, 

21,  George  Street, 

Edinburgh. 

Laibd. — I  ken  that  I  am  no*  sae  gleg  at  the 
optak*  as  some  folk,  and  consequently  ye 
must  e*en  bear  w?  me,  when  I  profess  my  in- 
ability to  discover  the  assurance  o*  Tummas 
Grant,  as  manifested  in  his  bit  letter.  If  cor 
worthy  gossip,  Maclear,  made  free  wi'  the 
honest  man's  book,  be  eertainly  had  a  right  to 
demand  a  share  o'  the  bawbees  realized  by 
the  Canadian  edition.  Of  course,  I  speak  ac- 
cording to  my  dim  lights,  and  under  correc- 
tion. 

Doctor. — The  cream  of  the  joke  lies  here, 
that  the  Edinburgh  Thomas  has  been  guilty 
of  the  very  delict  which  be  lays  at  the  door 
of  his  Toronto  namesake!  His  "Coming 
Struggle  "  was  purloined,  neck  and  crop,  from 
a  book  entitled  Elpis  Israel^  written  by  a 
9avant  answering  to  the  name  of  Dr.  Jol^n 
Thomas. 

Laird. — A  third  Twrmnas  !  Och,  i  ts  a  queer 
concatenation  o'  designational  coincidences. 

DocTdR. — In  point  of  fact  there  is  a  quar- 
tette of  Thomases,  seeing  that  the  son  of 
Paust  who  imprinted  the  Toronto  edition  of 
the  lihellui  answereth  tp  that  nanje. 

Major.— Verily  the  Tonson  of  Auld  Reekie 
must  be  a  paragon  of  modesty,  and  no  mis- 


take.   The  whole  affair  is  pestilently  suggest- 
ive of  the  ancient  suit,  **  Kettle  terms  Pot." 

Laird. — I  say,  Doctor,  what  braw  looking 
book  is  that  on  whioh  your  elbow  is  resting  ? 
It  would  catch  the  ee  o'  Girzy,  as  women  aye 
hae  a  hankering  after  red  coats  1  They  are 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  scarlet  fever. 

Doctor. — The  subject  of  your  enquiry  is  one 
of  the  most  readable  volumes  of  travels  I  have 
fallen  in  with  for  a  twelve  month,  and  is  en- 
titled "  The  Cruise  of  the  Steam  Yacht  North 
StarJ" 

Laibd. — I  have  got  fairly  surfeited  wi' 
Oruisesf  Every  month  a  new  one  maks  its 
appearance,  and  it  is  still  the  same,  weariofh' 
auld  story !  A  shark  or  (wa  is  catched — some 
land  lubbers  are  shaved  wi  tar  and  rusty  iron- 
hoops  when  crossing  the  line — and  the  rest  o* 
the  story  is  made  up  o'  palmtrees,  fleein*  fish, 
and  a  group  o'  natives,  whose  wardrobe  is 
limited  to  pocket  napkin  about  them,  instead 
o*breeks. 

Doctor. — As  a  general  rule,  your  estimate 
of  the  log  books  of  modem  voyagers  is  cof' 
rect,  but  every  rule  has  its  exception. 

Major. — Who  is  the  author  of  the  Iro* 
chvre  under  consideration? 

Doctor. — The  Rev.  John  Coverton  Choules, 
D.  D.,  a  gentleman  who  has  acted  as  chaplain 
to  the  expedition  to  which  he  is  the  chronicler. 

Major. — And  what  was  the  nature  of  that 
expedition  ? 

Doctor. — ^The  writer  himself  shall  inform 
you. 

**  Early  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  ;  the 
attention  of  tJie  country  was  directed  to  an 
item  in  the  daily  papers  of  New  York,  containing 
information  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  constructing 
a  steam-ship  of  large  dimensions,  which  he  in- 
tended as  a  yacht  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
family  and  some  invited  friends,  in  a  voyage  to 
the  principal  sea-ports  in  Europe.'  The  announce- 
ment of  this  project  excited  a  deep  interest  in  the 
pablic  mind,  and  the  excursion  became  a  proml- 
nent  subject  of  conversation. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  known  to  his  countrymen 
as  a  thoronghly  practical  man,  whose  energy  and 
perseverance,  combined  with  strong  intellect,  and 
high  commercial  integrity,  had  given  him  Im- 
mense wealth ;  all  his  undertakings  had  been 
crowned  with  signal  succes?,  and  his  great  en- 
terprise in  opening  a  communication  with  the 
Pacific  by  the  Nicaragua  route  had  made  him  a 
reputation  in  Europe ;  and  a  general  expectation 
existed  that  he  would  carry  out  his  plan  in  a 
manner  that  would  redound  to  the  honor  of  the 
country.  Various  opinions  were  entertained  aa 
to  his  ultunate  designs.    Many,,u^8^g^|C|^5^l^th^^^^ 
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Yanderbilt  proposed  to  effect  some  great  mer- 
oatile  operation,  he  was  to  sell  his  ship  to  this  mo- 
narchfOr  that  goremment — or,he  was  to  take  con- 
tracts for  the  supply  of  war  steamers ;  all  sorts  of 
specnlations  were  entertained  by  that  generally 
misinformed  character, — the  ptthlie.  In  Febru- 
ary I  was  sitting  with  Mr.  Yanderbilt  In  his  libra- 
ry, when  he  gave  me  the  first  information  I  had 
received  of  his  intentions,  and  he  kindly  invited 
me  and  my  wife  to  accompany  him  to  Europe  in 
the  month  of  May.  The  ship  was  then  on  the  stocks, 
but  he  named  the  very  day  on  which  he  would 
sail,  and  gave  me  the  details  of  his  proposed 
route,  and  from  which  few  deviations  were  after- 
wards made.  Mr.  Y.  expressly  informed  me  Uiat 
his  sole  object  was  to  gratify  his  family,  and  af- 
ford himself  an  opportuny  to  see  the  coast  of 
Europe,  which  he  could  do  in  no  other  way ;  and 
he  observed,  that  after  more  than  thirty  years* 
devotion  to  busmess,  in  all  which  period  he  had 
known  no  rest  from  labor,  he  had  a  right  to  a 
complete  holiday.** 

Laibd. — I  hae  heard  tell  o*  ''mercbaDt 
princes,**  —  and  truly  there  was  something 
princely  in  the  idea  o*  this  Yankee  huzter. 
What  kind  o*  ship  did  he  build  ? 

.Doctor. — ^The  following  are  her  dimensions: 

The  **  North  Star**  is  of  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred tons  burthen,  and  the  strongest  fastened 
vessel  of  her  tonnage  afloat. 

Length  of  keel  is  206  feet 

Spar  Deck,  270    ** 

Breadth  of  Beam    88    ** 

Depth  of  Hold        28    **  6  inches. 

Laird. — And  hoc  was  the  vessel  fitted 
up? 

Doctor. — ^In  ft  most  magnificent  style,  if 
we  may  credit  the  description  which  I  shall 
now  read. 

^  The  main  saloon  is  splendidly  fitted  up  with 
all  that  can  tend  to  gratify  the  eye  and  minister 
to  luxurious  ease.  The  state-rooms,  which  lead 
firom  it  on  either  side,  are  fitted  up  in  the  first 
style  of  the  upholsterer*s  art  The  furniture 
throughout  blends  in  one  harmonious  whole; 
there  are  none  of  those  glaring  contrasts  which 
are  too  often  met  with,  and  offend  the  eye  and 
taste  by  their  incongruities.  This  saloon  is  of 
beautiful  satmwood,  with  just  sufficient  rosewood 
to  relieve  it,  the  work  of  which  was  executed  by 
Mr.  Charlqs  Limonson.  The  furniture  of  the 
main  saloon  is  of  rosewood,  carved  in  thesplendii 
style  of  Louis  XY,  covered  with  a  new  and  ele- 
gant material  of  figured  velvet  plush,  nkh  a 
green  ground  filled  with  bouquets  of  flowers.  It 
consists  of  two  sofas,  four  couches,  six  arm-chairs. 
Connected  with  this  saloon  are  ten  state-rooms, 
superbly  fitted  up,  each  with  a  French  amour  le 
gU$^  beautifully  enamelled  in  white,  with  a  large 
glasd  door — size  of  plate,  forty  by  Sixty-four 
inches.  The  berths  were  furnished  with  elegant 
silk  lambricans  and  lace  curtains.  Each  room  is 
fitted  up  with  a  different  coior,  namely,  green  and 
gold,  crimson  and  gold,  orange,  &o.  The  toilet 
furniture  matches  with  the  ban^^gs  and  fittings, 


by  bebg  of  the  same  ook>r8,  and  presents  a  picture 
of  completeness  not  often  met  with.  «  »  • 
A  fine  entrance  saloon,  leading  from  the  deck, 
conducts,  by  an  elegantly  adorned  stidrcase,  to 
the  main  saloon,  ^is  reception  saloon  has  a 
circular  soCa  capable  of  seating  some  twenty  per- 
sons, and  is  covered  with  crimson  plush.  Over 
the  stairway  is  a  good  pamting  of  Mr.  YandeTbilt*8 
summer  villa  at  Staten  Island,  which  was  placed 
there,  without  his  knowledge,  by  the  polite  at> 
tention  of  his  artist  friend.** 

Major. — It  is]  not  easy  to  conceive  of  an 
excursion  containing  more  materials  for  plea- 
sure, than  tbe  one  planned  by  Mr.  Vanderbflt 
Was  the  party  large  ? 

Doctor. — It  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mb. 
Yanderbilt,  Mrs.  James  Cross,  Miss  Kate 
YanderbUt,  Master  G.  W.  Yanderbilt,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Yanderbilt,  Mr.  and  Mra.  D.  & 
Allen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Osgood,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Thorn,  Miss  Louisa  Thorn,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Daniel  Torrenoe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F. 
Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  B.  Labao,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  linsly,  all  children  and  grandchildren  of 
Mr.  Yanderbilt-— Also  the  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mr& 
Choules,  chaplain,  and  Mrs.  Asa  Qdridge, 
wife  of  the  captain  of  &e  vessel 

Laird. — Hoo  did  the  recreative  pilgrims 
occupy  themselves  ? 

Doctor. — ^This  little  family  party  spent 
about  four  months  on  an  excursion  to  England, 
Russia^  Denmark,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Malta, 
Turkey,  Madeira,  ^  The  total  number  of 
miles  steamed  on  their  voyage  is  estimated  at 
15,024. 

Mr.  Choules  adds, 

**We  were  actually  engaged  in  sailing  fifty- 
eight  days,  making  our  average  of  speed  to  rate 
at  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  miles  per  diem,  or 
within  a  frtustion.  On  the  entire  voyage,  cor 
consumption  of  coal  amounted  to  two  t^mssnd 
two  hundred  tons,  averaging  twenty-^gfat  tons 
daily.  Ii  has  rarely  happened  to  any  Imt  those 
of  our  own  par^  that  it  could  be  said,  *  we  have 
been  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  in  twenty- 
eight  days  ;*  yet  this  was  the  case  with  our  yadiL** 

Laird. — ^Does  Maistcr  Jowles— or  what  cTer 
ye  ca*  him — tell  his  story  in  an  appetiiing 
manner? 

Doctor.— Yery  much  so  indeed.  He  has 
the  felicitous  knack  of  describing  things  as  he 
saw  them,  so  as  to  bring  the  pictures  vividly 
before  the  mind's  eye  of  his  reader.  The  ooly 
fault  which  can  be  found  witii  the  work  is 
that  too  much  prominence  is  given  to  the 
complimentary  blow-outs  bestowed  upon  the 
voyaging  cUn,  and  that  some  preposterooi 
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farfiuronades  are  devoted  to  these  bloodthirsty 
incremetors  of  old  women,  the  **  Pilgrim 
Fathers." 

Major. — ^You  might  as  well  snub  a  Highland 
man  for  not  possessing  breeches,  as  blame 
Mr.  Choules  for  that  latter  failing,  To  laud 
the  aforesaid  ** Pilgrims*^  is  as  instinctively 
natural  in  a  New  England  Yankee,  as  it  is  for 
a  duck  to  swim,  or  a  pettifogger  to  rob  you 
according  to  law. 

Laibo. — Did  ony  o'  ye  notice  some  verses 
which  ^>peared  the  other  week  in  a  Toronto 
newspaper,  written  by  the  Rev.  W.  Stewart 
Darting?  They  have  na'  come  nnder  the 
scope  0*  my  observation,  bat  oor  dominie, 
wha  has  a  fine  taste  for  poetry,  tells  me  that 
they  contain  some  sappy  and  froctifying  ideas. 

Majob. — Your  educational  friend  has  de- 
monstrated himself  to  be  a  correct  critic.  The 
lines  to  which  yon  refer  are  fkr  above  the 
common  run  of  lyrics,  and  for  your  solacement 
I  shall  read  them  to  you : 

*•  LONGINGS  FOR  SPRING. 
Oh  how  I  yearn  amidst  this  storm  and  snow 

To  welcome  thee.  Oh  Spring! 
Oh  when  shall  winter  his  wild  reign  forego. 

No  more  a  king  ? 

Ob,  gentle.  Spring, 
Thy  beauteous  image  rises  on  my  soul. 

And  it  doth  fline 
A  hidden  gush  of  joy  upon  the  whole 
Of  the  dull  thoughts  that  wearily  do  roll 

Orer  (he  mind  in  hours  of  Buffering, 
Tea,  gladness  cometh  e*en  with  the  thought  of 

thee, 
Ai  Uie  bright  babble  riseth  joyously 

With  the  pure  water  from  the  gusldng  spring. 

lyeamtosee 
lliy  warm  amfle  bent,  so  still  and  lovingly 
Upm  the  sleeping  earth,  untU  there  breaketh 

0*«r  its  oold  faoe  a  langh  of  verdant  joy. 
At  I  have  seen  a  child  when  it  awaketh 

In  the  foil  light  ot  its  fond  mother's  eye. 
Break  into  answering  smiles  of  love,  that  maketh 

Spring  in  the  wintriest  heart  of  agony. 

Oh,  gladsome  Spring  t 
When  wnt  thou  come,  and  with  thv  gentle  force 
Brive  winter  hence,  and  for  his  ravii^  hoarse 

Make  thy  low  laugh  to  ring 
like  a  sweet  stnUn  of  music,  murmuring 
la  ioothinff  melody  upon  the  ear 

That  haSi  been  torn  with  discord*    Plume  thy 
wing, 

And  hither  bend  thy  flight, 
And  with  thine  own  bri^t  glance  of  laughing 

Wean  us  from  out  each  close  and  stifling  room, 
,  And  shed  around  the  delicate  perfume 
Of  thy  sweet  breath. 
I  long  more  to  feel  its  soft  caress 
Gireling  my  brow  as  tho'  in  tenderness 


Givinff — ah,  foe  to  deaths 
Health,  for  disease,  and  strength  for  feebleness. 

And  yet,  oh  maiden  of  the  tender  eye, 

Thy  spirits  high 
Do  make  taee  somewhat  hoydenish  withaL 
IVe  smiled  to  see  thee,  many  a  time  and  oft, 

As  surly  winter  fled  in  fear  away. 
Steal  after  him  with  footsteps  swift  and  soft— 

Seise  on  his  streaming  robe,  and  with  a  ray 
Of  sunshine  trip  him  up  ;  and  at  his  fall 

Thou  did'st  hold  thy  sides  and  Uugh  a  laugh" 
so  gay 
That  thy  bright  eyes  would  grow  suffused  with 
mirth. 

Which,  for  the  time,  would  take  the  form  of 
weephig ; 
But  as  those  tear-drops  fell,  the  ^teful  earth 

Took  them,  as  precious  things  mto  her  keeping. 
And  marked  the  treasure-spots  where  they  did 

Ue 
With  those  first  flowers  of  many  a  varied  dye 

To  which  she  giveth  birth. 

DocTOB. — Read  that  last  stanza  again, 
Miyor,  it  is  long  since  I  have^  heard  anything 
that  could  more  truly  be  called  poetry.  {Major 
repeats,) 

Laird. — ^The  ideas  are  really  maist  beauti- 
ful, and  are  as  refreshing  to  me  as  the  saft 
showers  he  is  describing  are  to  the  earth, 
however,  go  on. 

In  very  deed 
I  yearn,  oh  fidryfooted  Spring,  for  thee; 
Tender,  yet  arch  and  fuQ  of  roguery 

0  hither  speed. 
And  in  thy  brightness  I  will  strive  to  read 
A  symbol  of  a  higher  mystery. 
For  outward  thin^  are  but  the  sacraments 
Of  the  unseen  and  spiritual  world  beyond. 
And  doubtless  it  was  meant  that  they  should  be 

A  holy  bond, 
Bhidmg  things  hidden  to  the  things  of  sense. 

Would  that  I  thus  may  see 
That  earth  is  but  the  whiter  of  the  soul ; 
And  while  all  mteful  for  each  cheering  ^eam 
That  with  its  blessed  radiance  breaks  between 
The  dull  erey  clouds  and  storms  that  round  us 

Hay  I  be  ever  taught. 
When  with  life's  tempests  worn  and  over- wrought, 

To  yearn  with  reverend  longing  to  behold 
That  season  whose  deep  joys  nmy  never  be 

By  heart  conceived,  nor  human  language  told, 
The  unfiiding  spring-thne  of  eternity.'' 

Laird.— -My  beniaon  upon  you,  Crabtree^ 
for  the  treat  which  you  hae  afforded  met 
Dariing  has  got  the  real  root  o'  the  matter— 
the  true  poetical  &ng.  Blytbe  am  I  that  Can* 
ada  can  boast  o'  at  least  one  legitimate  son  o* 
the  Muses!  We  can  reckon  up  a  host  o' 
rhymsters,  but  unfortunately  the  great  mi^o« 
rity  o'  them  are  on  the  wrang  side  o'  the 
blanket!  PnoaT(> 
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Major. — I  have  just  finished  the  perusal  of 
one  of  the  most  idiotically  mendacious  pro- 
ductions which  I  have  met  with  for  many  a 
long  day. 

Laird. — Pity  upon  the  delinquent  who  en- 
gendered it  I  can  predict  by  the  wicked 
twinkle  o*  your  ee  that  you  are  about  to  lay 
on  the  tawse  without  mercy.  Wha  is  the  de- 
linquent, and  what  is  the  name  o*  his  literary 
backsliding? 

Major. — The  former  is  Lucian  B.  Chase, 
now,  or  lately,  a  member  of  Congress;  and 
his  bantling  is  entitled  ^^EnglUh  Serfdom  and 
American  Sla/cery  ;  or  ourseltee  ae  others  see 
fu:' 

Doctor. — I  marvel,  major,  that  you  had  the 
patience  to  wade  through  such  a  conglomera- 
tion of  filth.  The  story  is  as  wishy  washy 
M  the  love  tales  of  a  magazine  of  fashion, 
and  its  exaggerations  are  destitute  of  point 
as  the  top  of  a  darning  needle. 

Major. — Quite  true;  but  the  book  pos- 
sessee  a  species  of  importance,  from  the  poli- 
tical position  of  the  author.  Ue  is  one  of 
Jonathan's  **  statesmen,'*  and  stands  high  on 
the  bead  roll  Of  that  Brummagem  brother- 
hood. 

Laird. — ^But  ye  have  na  indoctrinated  us 
touching  Lucien's  misdemeanors. 

Major. — Essaying  the  somewhat  difficult 
tesk  of  manu&oturing  one  white  oat  of  two 
hlaeJcSf  this  flatulent  congressman  seeks  to 
show  that  the  **  peculiar  institution"  is  a  spe- 
cies of  haaven-upon-earth,  beea^/iee  aome  social 
abuses  exist  in  Great  Britain  I  Insolvent 
debtors  are  sometimes  incarcerated  in  Eng- 
land, ergOf  quoth  this  eeeend  Daniel,  there 
Is  no  harm  in  translating  an  ebony  "  mo/n  and 
brother  ^  into  a  chattel  I . 

Doctor.— the  old  story  over  again.  Verily 
notbing  so  conclusively  demonstrates  the  es- 
sential rottenness  of  slavery  as  the  flimsy  na- 
ture of  the  ablest  attempts  to  defend  or  palli- 
ate the  same. 

Major. — Nothing  oonld  be  more  wickedly 
ideal  than  the  sketches  which  Mr.  Chase 
oooks  up  of  Anglican  abuses.  Take  as  a  sam- 
ple the  following  precious  passage.  Christie 
Kane,  the  hero  of  the  romance,  having  be- 
come insolvent,  is  immured  in  a  cell  of  the 
county  jaiL 

It  was  aearcelj  three  steps  in  length,  and  only 
wkle  enough  for  a  ibol  berthi  with  room  to  stand. 


It  was  one  ol  the  tier  of  eellB  under  ground — £ir 
under  ground — being  the  third  tier  irom  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  merciful  law-makers 
thinking  all  persons  who  cannot  pay  their  debts, 
no  better  than  fossil  remains,  whom  to  put  oat 
of  sight  were  as  much  a  duty  as  to  bury  the 
dead. 

It  was  not  enough,  in  this  charitable  and  wise 
estimation,  to  restrain  the  debtor  of  bis  liberty ; 
to  withdiaw  him,  as  something  that  might  con- 
taminate society,  from  its  presence  ;  to  put  bim 
aside  as  a  man  would  old  furniture ;  to  conceal 
him  from  public  observation,  as  the  hjprocriUcal 
do  their  vices.  All  tbia  would  not  audice.  fle 
must  be  punithed  for  his  misfortunes  ;  for,  what 
right  had  he  to  be  poor?  If  tightness  in  the 
money  market  resulted  in  failure,  the  victim 
should  have  known  what  was  to  happen.  If  the 
wheat  crop  failed,  he  should  have  sown  rye;  if 
oats  were  blighted,  he  ought  to  have  sown 
more  potatoes.  Not  being  as  wise  as  Oomipo- 
tence,  be  must  be  well  punished.  As  tborooglily 
at  least,  as  the  most  depraved  villain  in  the  land, 
because  tbeives  and  black-legs  occupied  adjoiD- 
ing  cells.  But  there  is  one  excuse  for  the  cred- 
itor ;  he  will  obtain  his  money  so  much  soonsr 
by  keeping  the  debtor  in  prison  I  Ue  can  raise 
such  quantities  of  grain  from  the  productive  sojl 
of  the  stone  floor:  his  commercial  pursuits  wiU 
prove  so  profitable,  beneath  the  earth,  because  his 
ships  can  tack  or  run  before  the  wind  upon  the 
moisture  of  the  walls  ;  and,  laden  with  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies,  can  sail  through  the  channel  of  dark 
ness  which  fills  the  aperture  of  the  door.  If  the 
prisoner  is  a  poet,  the  vanities  of  the  world  wiU 
not  become  a  rival  to  the  spirit  of  song  with 
which  his  soul  must  be  inspired.  He  will  unravel 
whole  acres  of  harrowing  poetry  of  the  Byromc 
description,  (or  what  is  the  same,  in  iu  effect, 
whole  acres  of  poetry,  the  language  of  which  has 
been  harrowed  with  a  painful  dbregard  for  the 
rules  of  Lindlay  Murray*  and  Noah  Webster) 
which  those  persons  who  love  to  have  their  feel- 
ings wrought  up  to  most  intense  pitch  ot  agony 
and  despair,  may  sigh  and  weep  over  to  their 
heart's  content. 

The  jailor  turned  the  key  and  the  pondeteas 
door  swong  uppn  its  binges—not  rtuiy  hinges, 
as  the  architect  of  that  renowned  **  solitary  hotse- 
man'*  delights  in  having  it,  but  plain,  aopre- 
tending,  unromantio  hinges,  that  frequent  on 
had- kept  free  from  mtt,  and  a  piece  of  mookiy 
bread  and  a  moff  of  unsavory  water,  which  the 
owner  of  one  of  Ham^i  descendants  would  think 
food  too  mean  for  a  slave,  were  phu»d  upon  the 
floor. 

The  Jailor  scowled  at  his  prisoner  as  If  he 
thought  it  a  special  exhlbitton  of  divine  mcfcy 
that  he  was  allowed  to  live. 

**  Can't  pay  yoor  debts  hey  f*  he  said,  in  ae- 
cents  strongly  emphasised  by  disgust. 

Christy  Sane  made  no  reply. 

*'  Proud,  too.  I  shoukl  jist  Jike  to  know  what 
a  p<»r  man  has  to  do  with  pride?'' 

'*  Yon  estimate  the  worth  of  a  human  being  by 
tbeamoant  of  money  he  posaesseor* 


*  Surely  Mr.  Chase  should  have  corrected  hit  owa 
Bn^  before  fkiding  flHilt  wHh  r 
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'^*  Certainly ;  by   what  other  rule  can  he  be 
weighed  ?"  said  ^e  jailor  with  a  look  of  surpride. 

"  I  am  ignorant  enough  to  suppose  that  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  may  be  entitled  to  some 
consideration.^ 

**  Tou  are  ignorant  if  yon  can  believe  such 
folly.  Why,  sir,  mind  will  soon  kick  the  beam 
in  the  scale  with  money /^  replied  the  man  of 
keys,  looking  complacently  at  those  instruments 
of  power. 

Christie  Kane  felt  the  force  of  his  remark,  and 
it  lessened  the  value  of  human  nature  several  de- 
grees in  his  estimation. 

**Do  you  hear  me?"  demanded  the  keeper 
savagely. 

••I  do." 

**  Well,  you  will  see  the  truth  on't,  afore  you 
leave  these  walls.  For  the  mind  you  boast  of 
will  rust,  and  your  limbs  will  rot,  here,  here^ 
unless  you  are  liberated  by  money." 

'  At  all  events,  as  a  slight  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  liberty,  you  ought  to  bring 'me  food 
moro  inviting  than  these  crusts/'  said  Christie, 
good  hurooredly. 

*•  The  crusts  to-morrow  shall  be  like  rocks,  and 
the  water  green, -<^ar^'  green,  if  I  can  find  it,** 
replied  the  earthly  Peter,  shaking  his  keys 

"You  do  not  approve  a  free  expression  of 
opinion,  my  worthy  friend  ?" 

"  Look  ye,  my  precious  cove,  Herricy  Hellkirk 
oaUfl  no  man  friend  who  can*t  pay  his  debts,  and 
for  your  impertinence  in  callir.g  me  such,  I  shall 
shorten  your  allowance  of  food,  and  1*11  begin  by 
takbg  this  away.*' 

•*  You  will  only  incur  the  risk  of  removal,  Mr. 
Hellkirk,  for  I  shall  proclaim  your  villainy.** 

"Hal  ha!  ha!  Ho!  ho!  ho!  That's  too 
good,  by  God  !  it  is.  Who  will  believe  you 
when  I  pronounce  it  a  lie,  a  damned  wilful  and 
malicious  lie  1  Look-a-head  !**  he  added  fiercely  ; 
"Who  will  be  the  wiser  if  I  do  not  visit  you  for 
m  week,  after  I  have  knocked  you  down  with 
lh«^  bunch  of  keys  and  gagged  you?** 

"Monster!** 

«•  It  would  not  b«  the  first  time  Fve  done  it, 
and  if  you  dare  to  look  at  me  thus,  may  I  be 
eternally  damned  if  it  shall  be  the  last,**  he  said 
in  a  low  savjage  tone. 

Christie  Kane  folded  his  arms  and  gazed  at 
the  other  with  an  overwhelming  expression  of 
ooDtenopt  upon  his  features.  The  jailer  sprapg 
vpoB  him  with  the  fury  of  a  demon.  The  attack 
was  unexpected,  and  Kane  was  hurled  to  the 
eround  by  the  hurculean  strenffth  of  the  jailor. 
His  head  came  violently  in  contact  with  the 
stone  floor,  and  he  Isy  there  motionless.  The 
fiiint  moans  that  escaped  him  did  not  penetrate 
to  the  outer  air,  and  he  was  gagged  and  bound. 
The  &ee  of  the  jailor  gleamed  with  the  fierceness 
of  a  ^er  as  he  twisted  the  rope  which  he  had 
brought  with  hun«  between  the  teeth  of  his  vie- 

tUD. 

«*Kow,  ragabond,  let  us  see  how  loig  you 
wfll  preserve  your  haughty  bearing.  The  poor  to 
threaten!  Bahl  Lord  Melville  will  pay  well  for 
th^**  And  kicking  the  uneonscious  body  with 
kJs  heavy  boot,  he  withdrew  from  the  cell  and 
looked  the  door. 

Christie  Kane  remained  a  long  time  upon  the 
An^  flooFi  and  when  at  last  awakened  to  a  con- 


sciousness  of  his  situation,  the  cold  sweat  stood 
upon  his  forehead,  for  the  terrible  conviction 
flashed  upon  his  mind  that  he  was  buried  alive. 
With  great  difficulty  he  arose  from  the  floor. 
His  head  swam  round,  and  he  staggered  against 
the  wall.  At  last  he  managed  to  roll  into  his 
berth,  where  he  lay  overcoAie  by  the  most  pain- 
ful reflections.  The  rope  was  drawn  so  tightly 
across  his  mouth  that  it  gave  him  excessive  pain 
and  the  cord  which  confined  his  arms  behind  him 
cut  into  his  flesh  and  stopped  the  circulation  of 
his  blood.  The  designs  of  the  jailor  were  appa- 
rent. He  was  to  be  thus  confined  until  so  ex- 
hausted, by  hunger  and  suffering,  that  hi.<i  cries 
could  not  be  heard,  when  the  cords  would  be 
removed,  and  his  death  attributed  to  general 
debility,  brought  on  by  unwholesome  air,  want  of 
exercise,  and  the  fretting  of  a  proud  spirit  at 
confinement.  There  would,  in  the  careless  in- 
quisition held  upon  his  body,  be  no  clue  to 
murder  most  foul. 

Laird. — I  wonder  the  land-loupcr  doesna 
fear  that  the  earth  will  open  and  swallow  him 
up  alive,  for  telling  sip  black  and  blustering 
lees !  Nae  admirer  am  I  o*  the  practice  o* 
cnging  a  man  like  a  wild  beast,  because  he 
canna  settle  on  the  nail  wi*  his  landleddy  or 
washer-woman ;  but  to  say  that  ony  debtor 
could  be  treated  in  sic  a  manner  in  the  auld 
country,  ts  clean  running  awa  wi*  the  har- 
rows. Od  he  might  as  wecl  hae  represented 
Queen  Victoria  as  skelping  Prince  Albert  on 
the  lug  wi'  her  slipper,  every  time  that  he 
didna  run  and  dry  nurse  the  royal  bairns 
when  they  were  grectin'  for  their  parritch. 

Major. — I  will  give  you  another  quotation. 
Robert  Kane,  deserter  from  the  British  Royal 
Navy  is  a  passenger  on  board  of  the  Mountain 
Maidy  bound  from  Canada  for  Dollardom : — 

It  was  a  lovely  morning ;  not  a  cloud  could  be 
seen  along  the  vast  expanse  of  azure :  not  a 
breath  of  air  ruffled  the  glossy  bosom  of  the 
beautiful  lake ;  for  a  beautuul  lake  it  is,  the  en- 
chanting Momphremagog  I  Poets  *have  written 
of  Loch  Lomond  ai)d  of  Como,  but  no  lovelier 
expanse  of  water  can  be  seen  on  the  surface  of 
this  earth  than  the  romantic  and  beautiful  Mom- 
phremagog. 

The  Mountain  Maid  stopped  a  few  moments 
at  the  base  of  the  **  Owls  head,**  whose  firowning 
summit  is  now  often  visited  by  the  tourist.  Am 
the  boat  was  passing  an  Island  in  the  middle  of 
the  IiUlo,  Ezeklel  Belknap  said, 

"  eow,  Mr.  Kane,  dew  yeou  see  any  partieu- 
lar  difference  between  the  tew  ends  of  that  aye 
island?* 

"  No ;  except  some  inequalities.'* 

"  One  looks  as  fab  as  t*ocher,  don*t  it  V* 

"Precisely.** 

"Wall,  one  end  is  in  her  mi^esty's  prorkios 
and  t*other  is  in  the  state  of  Vermont.** 

Kane  was  speechless. 

"  Tes,  yeow  are  hi  Canada  neow.    Noow  jmw 
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are  in  Vermont.  Tour  hand :  welcome — ^wel- 
come tew  the 

,  [  lAnd  of  the  firee  and  the  home  of  the  braye.' " 

*  Bobert  Kane  fell  upon  his  kneee,  and,  with 
uplifted  eyes,  retonied  thanks  to  Heaven  tor  hit 
fiecape. 

The  fonns  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake  presented 

a  lovelier  appearance ;  the  rajs  of  the  sun  shone 

more  brightly ;  and  the  mountain  summits  were 

shaded    with    a    softer    and   more   dream-like 

.  atmosphere  than  he  had  ever  seen  before. 

As  the  boat  landed  at  the  dock  in  Newport,  he 
^rang  upon  the  shore,  and  pressed  his  lips  upon 
the  soil  of  freedom. 

DooTOR. — It  was  a  crowning  mercy  (or  Mr. 
deserter  Kane  tliat  his  hoe  was  not  that  of 
Othello.  Had  it  been  he  might  haply  hare 
received  his  primary  welcome  to  the  ^  land 
of  the  free"  from  a  ^pack  of  negro  dogsl" 

Laird. — Hoot  awa'  wi*  you,  Sangrado! 
Deil  tak*  me  if  yon  area  bit  better  than  leem* 
Lacien  Chase  I  Did  ye  mean  to  insinuate 
.that  in  the  present  year  o*  grace  men,  caing 
themselves  Christians,  hunt  down  their  coom- 
complexioned  fellow-creatures  wf  dowgs? 
Na,  na ;  I  can  swallow  muclde,  but  sic  a  tough 
morsel  wad  choke  an  ostrich,  or  Dando  the 
oyster-eating  glutton  I 

DocTOB.— To  demonstrate  that  I  have  not 
used  the  language  of  exaggeration,  I  will 
read  to  you  an  advertisement  which  I  cut 
from  a  southern  newspaper  scarcely  two 
months  old. 

NsoBo  Dogs. — ^The  underusned  respectfully 
inibrms  his  friends  and  the  public  generally,  that 
he  has  taken  charge  of  Ruif  Perry^s  celebrated 
IfAGK  OF  NEGRO  DOGS  for  the  present  year, 
and  will  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness  of  hunting  and  catching  runaway  negroes. 
Every  call  will  be  promptly  attended  to  when  I 
Am  not  professionally  engaged.  Terms  as  fol- 
laws: — 

Hunting,  per  day,    .    •    •    •    $6 
CatcbUig  runaways    .    ...  26 

nrVJlRIABLT  CASH,  OB  TK  BQinVALUITS. 

Persons  under  the  necessity  of  calling  on  me 
will  please  give  me  a  fiiir  showing  at  the  trail,  as 
H  will  be  greatly  to  their  hiterest  to  do  so.  Mar- 
thall  (Texas,)  Feb.  11, 1864.    Jobs  DcvRirtL. 

Laibd. — Weel,  weel,  after  that  ony  thing  I 
Od,  ni  nerer  look  upon  a  toothern  Tankee 
again  without  grewin'  and  scunnerin*.  Con- 
found the  vagabonds,  wi*  their  *'  land  o*  free- 
dom,** and  "model  republic  I**  I  hae  often 
joked  wi*  the  Mij-tr,  honest  man,  for  thretfpin 
iStaX  democracy  was  invented  in  the  i^ace  **  I 
dawma  name,**  but  1*11  nevter  do  sae  agahi. 
I  say,  M^or,  what  buiks  are  these  before 


you  in  the  royal  uniform?    My  certy,  tot 
they  are  braw  in  their  scarlet  and  gold  cla^! 

Major. — ^Tallis's  illustrated  London,  ol>e 
of  the  best  got-up  works  of  the  sort  that  has 
been  pro^luced.  See,  Laird,  there  are  fodr 
volumes,  )^ith  two  hundred  and  fifty  steels* 
gravings,  and  over  three  hundred  pages  of 
letter-press. 

DocTOB. —  A  very  handspme  'work,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  of  what  does  the  letter-press  con- 
sist  ?  that  is  a  very  natural  point,  as  most  of 
these  works  are  mere  picture  books. 

Major. — ^That  is  not  the  case  in  this  in- 
stance. A  frill  description  of  each  place  of 
note  is  given,  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  dififer- 
ent  guilds,  and  the  whole  is  interspersed  wiQi 
rery  amusing  anecdotes.  In  the  chapter  de-^ 
Toted  to  the  Theatre  especially,  y^p  will  find 
much  infrmnation. 

DpCTOE(toA^  Km  "been  loohing  over  the  do$fy 
— But  I  see  no  mi^.  Surely  that  is  %  great 
want 

Majob. — ^A  Tery  good  colored  map  is  ghen 
to  each  pnrchrs^,  so  that  the  old  Londoner 
may  amuse  himself  by  wandering  throogh 
the  mazes  of  the  great  metropolis. 

Laibd. — Is  the  book'very  dear? 

Major. — Cheapest  thii^ possible;  siz  dol^ 
Utfs  and  a  half  is  all  the  sum  required  to  eo^ 
able  yon  to  become  the  happy  purchaser. 
These  are  not  the  only  books  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Tallis.  Here  ikre  the  third  Nei 
of  their  **  Flowers  of  loveUness,**  "^FindeB't 
bMuties  of  home,"  and  '^  ttie  Life  of  W^iag* 
ton-** 

Doctor. — ^I  hope  the  "  Life  of  Wellington** 
will  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  In  these  dayi^ 
when  a  fidse  halo  is  attempted  to  be  thrown 
round  Napoleon,  the  carefbl  stuc!^  of  WeBift^ 
ton's  character  will  enable  the  person,  who 
has  been  danled  by  the  glare  €f  that  gmfc 
adventurer's  career,  to  eorl^ect  any  ettbneote 
impresdons  that  may  have  been  formed,  and 
will  enable  hhn  to  lim  a  just  estimate  of  what 
really  tbakes  a  (ptekt  man. 

Laird.— Bax  over  the  ^Flowers  o*  lor^ 
ness.**  Wed,  here  are  a  braw  act  o*  terfes. 
Doctbr,  look  at  this  wean,  w!ks  I  suppo^  % 
meant  to  Represent  the  lily ;  are  no  her  U^Oa 
hands  natural  I  poor  baiHi,  sleep  on.  Fdgln 
Bonnie  Braes,  dear  as  ft  is  to  ttib,  tl»<liat 
sweet  innocence  which  is  ^Gboen^le  in  }\mi( 
fitce.  ^  j^  '■''^' 
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DocTOiL — Tou  have  been  down  south 
Ifajor :  does  not  this  face,  in  the  rose  acacin, 
bring  to  your  recollection  the  Creole  girls? 
It  18  jast  (he  style  of  women  you  will  see  in 
Kew  Orleans,  or  on  the  paseo^t  H:ivannah. 

KAiOB. — It  has  something  of  the  look,  cer- 
tainlj ;  but  I  agree  with  the  Laird,  I  prefer 
the  lilj ;  they  are  all  pretty,  howeyer,  and  we 
shall  have  a  very  pretty  book  for  our  Shanty 
vhen  the  nunfbers  are  completed.  Come, 
Labd,  lei  us  blend  the  useful  with  the  pretty 
things  of  life.    Give  us  jour  fikcts. 

Laikd. — ^You  are  a  mere  son  of  earth,  Ma- 
jor; who  can  talk  o'  steers  and  p'ougbs  after 
thae  bonny  pictures !  However,  FU  e*cn  hu- 
ntor  you.    So  here  goes— 

f  BBPTQN*8  LAND8CAPB  OAROSNINO  AND 

AKCHITEOTVKE. 

One  of  ttic  latest  labors  of  the  lamented  Lou- 
don, was  to  collect  and  edit,  in  one  volume, 
(he  works  of  Repton.  This  was  one  of  the 
first  of  five  volumes  which  he  intended  to  be 
a  complete  Encyclopedia  of  landscape  gatden- 
ing  ;  another  was  to  embrace  Italian,  French, 
and  Dutch  schools,  which  represent  the 
Geometric  style ;  another  was  to  treat  of  the 
*•  Modern,  or  Landscape  tt^ie,"  as  introduced 
by  Kent,  and  illustrated  m  the  writings  of 
Shenstone,  Whateley,  and  Mason;  another 
the  Picture?que  school,  as  represented  in  the 
writings  of  Uilpin  and  Price ;  and  the  fifth 
the  •'  Gardenesque,"  which  was  Loudon's 
own  style,  or  so  named  by  him.  Loudon  re- 
garded Repton*s  school  •*  as  combining  all 
that  was  excellent  in  former  schools,  and  in 
feet  as  consisting  of  the  union  of  an  artisticol 
knowledge  of  the  subject  with  good  taste  and 
good  sense."  Repton  labored  in  the  same 
direction  as  did  Do  vning,  to  unite  and  har- 
monize country  houses  with  surrounding 
scenery.  Ills  works  are  filled  with  instruction 
*nd  should  be  carefully  studied  by  all  who 
wish  to  acquire  information  or  cultivate  their 
tastes  on  this  subject  We  copy  the  follow- 
ing chapter,  with  its  instructions,  giving  some 
a<*count  of  English  cottage  residences  three 
hundred  years  ago.  Some  of  the  moe  ele 
^ant  cottages  erected  in  England,  within 
the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  are  in  this  old 
English  style,  though  variously  modified, 
according  to  tastes  and  circumstances,  and  to 
adapt  it  to  the  present  state  of  society. 

ON  DATES  or    BUILDIKQS. 

A  cottage,  or  ket  ^er*s  house,  was  deemed 
necessary  at  Apsle\ ,  Topd,  about  three  miles 
from  Wobum  Abb^.  The  Duke  ot  Bedford 
{to  whom  I  am  ind«|pted  for  numerous  oppor- 
tunitieB  «if  displaying  his  good  taste)  one  day 
otmerwei^  that  out  of  his  numerous  cottages 
called  Gothic,  which  everywhere  presented 
tlieiiuelves  near  the  high  roads,  he  had  never 
Teu  nr.— o 


seen  one  which  did  not  betray  Ks  modem 
character  and  recent  date.  At  the  same 
time,  his  grace  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a 
cottage  of  the  style  and  date  of  building  prior 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  t,  of  which  only 
some  imperfect  fragments  now  remain.^- 
Adjoining  this  building,  an  attempt  has  beeo 
made  to  assimilate  a  garden  to  the  same 
character. 

•*  A  communication  of  some  curious  speci- 
mens of  timber  houses  was  made  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  1810,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  engraved  and  printed  for  tl^e 
ArchsBologis. 

*'  To  admirers  of  genuine  Qothic  forms, 
the  following  may  prove  acceptable,  as  show* 
mg  the  authorities  for  all  the  details  of  this 
iort  of  cottage. 

**This  cottage  serves  as  a  specimen  of  the 
timber  houses  which  prevailed  in  England 
from  about  the  vear  1450  to  1550;  that  is, 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  to  that  of  Henry 
VII L  As  few  buildings  of  this  date  reinaia 
entire,  and  every  year  reduces  their  number^ 
the  general  plan  of  this  cottage  is  not  copied 
from  any  individual  specimen,  but  the  parts  are 
taken  fiom  the  most  perfect  fragments  of  the 
kind,  some  of  whi:h  have  since  been  destroyed. 
The  hint  of  the  lower  story,  being  of  stone^ 
is  taken  from  a  building  near  Eltham  Palace, 
except  that  the  windows  are  here  executed  in 
oak  instead  of  stone.  In  some  buildings,  both 
of  brick  and  of  stone,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  oak  windows  used,  as  at  Wolterton  Manor 
House,  East  Barsham,  Norfolk,  and  at  Car- 
how  Priory,  near  Norwich.  Stone  and  brick 
corbels,  supporting  beams,  may  be  found  at 
Lynn  Regis  and  at  Ely.  The  brick-noggia 
between  the  timbers  is  copied  from  a  timber 
house  in  Lynn  Regis,  built  by  Walter  Conys^ 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  or  Edward  IV.— 
The  hint  of  the  upright  timbers  being  orna- 
mented with  small  arches  (over  the  centre 
building),  was  taken  from  a  timber  house 
near  Kelvendon,  Essex,  which  has  since  beei^ 
destroyed.  The  gable  board  is  copied  from  ^ 
house  at  St  Edmunsbury,  and  is  not  uncom- 
mon. The  form  of  the  pinnacles  (of  which 
few  specimens  now  remain,  being  the  partp 
most  exposed  to  the  weather,)  is  taken  from 
some  in  brick,  or  stone ;  the  only  one  I  ever 
f<^nd  carved  in  oak  is  at  Shre\^sbury.  Tho 
square  flag  is  c^>pied  fVom  one  at  Hornchurch, 
Essex.  The  projecting  bow  is  taken  fi^m  A 
window  in  Norwich,  but  the  tracery  of  it  ia 
not  uncommon ;  a  specimen  in  oak  is  still  to 
be  foundat  Knowle,  in  Rent  The  tracery  of 
the  bower  window  is  taken  from  a  timber 
house  in  Coventry ;  but  still,  also,  is  not  un- 
common. The  windows  are  all  taken  from  aa 
earlier  date  than  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VITI;  that  is,  before  they  are  divided  by 
crosS'bars,  which  did  not  prevail  in  wood  till 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  Elizabeth,  and  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy.    Tk# 
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design  of  the  porch  is  a  hint  from  vtriotM 
specimens  of  open  porches,  and  partictflarij 
the  doysters  of  old  alms  houf^eH,  or  short 
callerics  leading  to  dxvelling-hou.<;e.s  as  at 
Clapton,  near  I^  Bridge  (since  dcslroyi  d), 
&c^  The  design  for  door  of  the  cottage  is 
taken  from  one  remainirg  at  Sudbury,  in 
Suffolk.  The  chimneys  are  copied  from  those 
at  Woltcrton  Manor  Iloui&e,  at  Banthnm,  Nor- 
folk, published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Yetusta  Monumenta.  The  ornaments  painted 
on  the  posts  and  rails  are  taken  f  om  the 
picture  of  King  Henry  VIH  and  family,  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Aniiqua- 
rie^ 

"  The  hints  for  this  garden  hare  been  sug- 
gested by  various  paintings  and  engravings 
of  thedatoof  King  Henry  VI II  and  Eliz.v 
belh ;  and  even  the  selection  of  flowers  has 
been  taken  from  these  represented  in  the 
tosegays  of  old  portraits  of  the  same  periud. 
preserved  in  the  picture  gallery  of  Woburn. 
This  attention  to  htrict  congruity  may  appear 
trifling  to  such  as  have  never  considered^  that 
good  taste  delights  in  the  harmony  of  the 
minutest  parts  of  ihe  whole  :  and  this  cottage 
bowcver  small,  compared  with  modern  man- 
sions, is  a  tolerably  fair  specimen  of  the  style 
and  size  of  private   houses   three  hundred 

} rears  ago ;  for,  although  the  castles  and  col- 
egiato  buildings  were  large,  some  of  the 
dwelling-houses  of  respectable  persorvs  did 
BOt  roach  exceed  this  cottage  in  dimensions 
or  comfort,  when  one  living-room  was  oAen 
deemed  sufficient  for  all  the  family. 

**  The  change  in  customs,  during  three  or 
four  centuries,  makes  it  very  difficult  to  build 
such  dwelling-houses  as  stall  contain  all  the 
conveniences  which  modern  life  requires  and 
at  the  same  time  preserve  the  ancient  forms 
we  admire  as  picturesque ;  yet,  the  prevail- 
ing taste  for  ihe  Goric  stylo  must  often  be 
complied  with ;  and,  after  all,  there  is  not 
more  absurdity  in  making  a  house  look  like 
a  castle  or  convent,  than  like  the  portico  of  a 
X}recian  temple,  applied  to  a  square  mass 
vhich  Mr.  Price  has  not  unaptly  compared 
to  a  damp  of  bricks ;  and  so  great  is  the 
difference  of  opinion  betwixt  the  adii  irers  of 
Grecian  and  those  of  Gk)thic  architecture,  that 
an  artist  must  adopt  eilher,  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Individual  by  whom  he  is  con- 
B  .Ucd:  happy  if  he  can  avoid  the  mixture  o! 
both* in  the  same  building;  since  there  aie 
lew  wha-possess  sufficient  taste  to  distinguisii 
what  is  perfectly  coi;rect,  and  what  is  spuri 
ous  in  the  two  different  styles  ;  while  those 
who  hav^  roost  power  to  indulge  their  tastes 
bave  generally  had  least  leisure  to  study  such 
ttiinutiiB.  To  thi>  may,  perhaps,  be  attri 
buted  the  decline  of  good  taste  in  a  country 
With  the  increase  of  its  wealth  from  commcr- 
daf  specuktion. 

"  By  the  recent  works  of  proferaed  antiqua- 
ries &  spirit  of  ioquirj   has  besn  cadtwl 


respecting  the  dates  of  every  specimen  ih%i 
remains  of  ancient  beauty  and  grandiur;  und 
the  strictest  attention  to  their  Hatca  t^ay  ba 
highly  proper,  in  repairs  or  additions  lo  old 
houses;  but,  ip  erecting  new  bnihlingf.  it 
may  reasonabty  be  doubted  whether  rooderfi 
comfort  ought  to  be  greatly  sacrificed  to  ex- 
ternal correctness  in  the  detail ;  and  wbtlb<ar 
a  style  may  not  be  toleiated  which  grreR  the 
most  commodious  interior^  and  only  acopta 
the  general  ontline  and  picturesque  vfifcctof 
old  Gothic  buildings. 

**  Among  the  work»  profc««dly  writtctt 
on  architecture,  there  Is  none  more  ell^iia 
and  1181  ful  than  that  by  Sir  William  Chany 
hers :  and  it  were  much  to  be  wUbed  that  a 
similar  work  on  the  Gothic  style  rooW  be 
referred  to ;  but  it  has  been  deeroed  necessary 
for  artists  to  study  the  remains  of  (ireeoe  and 
Rome  in  those  countries,  whence  they  gen- 
erally bring  back  the  greatest  contempt  for 
the  style  they  call  Gothic.  Tlie  late  much- 
lamented  James  Wyatt  was  the  only  architeet 
with  whom  1  was  acquainted  who  hmi 
studied  on  the  continent  yet  prefeiTcd  iba 
Gothic  forms  to  the  Grecian.  As  the  reason 
for  this  preference,  he  told  me,  about  tx^entf 
vears  ago,  that  be  conceived  the  climate  of 
England  required  the  weather  roouldingis  or 
labels,  over  doors  and  w  ind  *  ws  of  the  Goihia 
character,,  rather  than  tlie  bolder  projectiom 
of  the  Grecian  cornices,  which  he  often  fcnind 
it  necessary  to  make  more  flat  than  ibe 
models  from  which  they  wtre  taken,  lest  the 
materials  should  not  bear  the  change  of 
weather  to  which  they  were  exposed  in^  this 
country  and  this  accounts  for  the  occasionat 
want  of  boldness  imputed  to  him  in  his 
Grecian  designs.  In  bis  Gothic  buildin|s,  tir 
unite  modern  comfott  » it h  antiquated  form, 
he  introduced  a  style  which  is  neither  Grecian 
nor  Gothic,  but  which  is  now  become  f-o 
prevaler.t  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  dis- 
tinct specie?,  and  must  be  called  Modern 
Gothic  The  details  are  often  correctly 
Gothic,  but  the  outline  is  Grecian,  being  ju>t 
the  reverse  of  the  houses  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Ring  James,  in  whkrli 
the  details  are  often  Grecian,  while  gem-ral 
outline  is  Gothic  In  the  buildings  of  t\mi 
date,  we  observe  towers  rising  boldly  abov« 
the  roof,  and  long  bower  windows  breaking 
boldly  from  the  surface ;  but  in  Mt  dens 
Gothic  all  l<  flat,  and  the  small  octagCMi  ti»r>- 
rets,  which  mark  the  corners,  are  neither 
iarge  enough  to  contain  a  saew  stair cafWy 
nor  small  enough  for  chinnies ;  yet  this  stylo 
had  its  admirers,  although  I  conceive  h  ta^  ba 
in  bad  taste,  and  lave  placed  it  betwixt tlM 
Grecian  and  Gothic,  not  knowing  to  vi  bieh  H 
more  properly  belongs.  If  a  door,  or  windbif 
or  even  a  battlement,  or  turret,  of  the  tm» 
Gothic  foftri,  bo  partially  discovered,  im»ei 
with  foMage,  it  stamps  on  the  scene  the  cbar^ 
acter  of  p^oLuroaquenesi^  a&dthus  thauBoa&sik 
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^gment  of  genuine  Gothic  oden  reconcikR  to 
the  pstinter  hs  admission  inUi  the  landscape ; 
^vcn  ft- though  the  great  mass  of  the  building 
in»iy  offend  the  eve  of  the  antiquary,  or  man 
of  correct  taste,  by  its  occasioaal  depar;ore 
from  the  trae  Gothic  stile.**      ' 

CASROT  BUTTER. 

^  A  eorrefspondent  of  the  Dollar  Newspaper 
^ives  a  mocJe  of  coloring  butter  yellow,  cun 
sisting  substantially  of  the  applicatiqn  of  a 
liquid  at  churning,  made  by  grating  yellow 
carrotfs.and  aAer  soaking  in  half  their  bulk 
•f  milk'  or  water  overnight,  stniining  through 
a  ddth.  This,  we  are  a  sured,  will  make  it 
ms  yellow  aa  October  butte%  and  with  an 
agreeable  fiavor.  Customers  who  buy  butter 
#f  the  manufacturer  who  furnishes  the  com- 
uonication,  much  prefer  this  to  any  other. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  thiik  this  method 
worthy  ')f  trial;  others  will  prefer  a  modilica- 
tioo»  which  we  have  often  tritd  with  great  suc- 
cess. Thus  modification  differs  in  one  panic 
oUr  onlv,  yet  has  several  advantages.  The 
point  of  difference  is  in  the  time  of  applying 
tbe  carrots ;— that  is,  instead  of  doing  it  at 
ttie  commencement  of  the  churning,  by  intro- 
ducing them  into  the  cAwm,  wo  apply  them 
about  iwo  or  three  days  sooner  by  introdu- 
cing them  into  the  coto.  This  modiHcalion  has 
several  advantages,  namely,  saving  tiie  labor 
of  grating  the  carrots ;  furnishing  animal  in- 
stead of  vegetable  butter;  and  nourishing 
the  cow  into  the  bargaic. 

PLASTER  rOR  PEAS. 

At  the  request  of  Fome  of  my  friends,  I 
cead  you  the  result  of  an  experiment  I  made 
last  Sirason  in  the  use  of  plaster. 

I  have  used  plaster  for  fifteen  years,  on  all 
sorts  of  grain,  potatoes,  &c.,  upon  all  the  kinds 
of  soil  I  possej«fiL  But  thinking  that  I  dcri- 
Ted  no  benefit  from  its  use  on  grains,  for  the 
last  ten  years  I  have  only  applied  it  to  grass 
aodpeas. 

I  belong  to  an  Agricultural  Society,  as 
every  farmer  shQuld  do,  and  of  course  intend 
my  crops  far  premiums.  When  the  eommit- 
toe  ex-imined  then.,  I  called  their  attention  to 
(he  difference  in  the  different  ridges  of  my 
pea  crop-^he  p  irts  where  phister  was  sown, 
echiUiting  a  dark  green  and  thrifty  appear- 
ance, while  those  ridges  without  plaster,  were 
pale  and  unthrifty.  In  harvesting,  I  cut  two 
ricgea  of  equal  size — one  plastered,  the  other 
DO( — and  thresh*: d  .hem  separately.  The  o  le 
plastered  yielded  one  bushel  and  eighteen 
4|aarta,  while  the  unplastercd  one  produced 
Ivo  quarts  less  than  a  bushel 

-    Laibo. — Noo,  Doctor,  for  pity  sake,  take 
the  taste  o*  the  carrot  butter  oot  o'  my  mouth, 
I««Qe  ye  hae  a  saog  lying  afore  ye,  suppose 
y»  gic  it  to  usL 
'UA^totu-^Jfioimykstt  ««p!Ho  aux  damesi** 


if  you  please ;  where  are  Um  gatherings ;  send 
for  Mrs.  Grundy. 

Doctor. — ^This  sudden  change  in  the  weath* 
er  has  compelled  me  to  f  rbid  her  leaving  th# 
bedroom,  so  I  will  read  her  gatherings. 

Laird. — ^The  sang  first 

Major. — No,  the  account  ofthe  last  concert 
first— then  a  sketch  of  what  is  before  the 
Musical  World,  ^iher  present  or  prospec- 
tive. 

Doctor.— Well,  well ;  know  then  that  the 
last  concert  was  a  bumper,  and  must  have 
been  profitable. 

Laird.— Save  us,  is  that  a  je^re  to  tell  ua 
aboot  it? 

Doctor.— Really  I  have  very  little  more^tc^ 
tell.  There  was  some  pretty  fair,  singing  oi^ 
the  part  of  all  the  gentlemen,  a  very  fino 
trumpet  obligate  by  Mr.  Ilarkness  to  a  song 
of  Mr.  Atkins,  and  **Adeste  Fidcles'*  wa^ 
very  well  sung  by  some  of  the  College  boys, 
([  do  not  mean  University  College,)  but  the 
Upper  Canada. 

Laird. — Wul,  but  whaur  was  our  young 
friend  Miss  Paige  f 

Doctor — I  am  sorry  to  say  she  was  very 
unwell,  and  itn  excuse  was  made  for  her  ndn« 
appearance  in  the  second  part  of  the  concerf 
—so  much  for  the  past,  now,  for  the  present' 
your  are  aware,  perhaps,  that  a  concert  is  toj 
be  given  on  the  (ith  April  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor. 

Major.— You  mean  to  supply  them  with  fueL 

Doctor. — Exactly  so— Some  of  the  mos^ 
distinguished  amateurs  of  the  city  have  con? 
sented  to  lend  their  services, and  a  lady  amateuri 
who  has  never  yet  sang  in  nublic  will  make 
her  d^but  on  that  occasion,  I  expect  that  the 
room  will  be  crowded.  And  now  for  the  song^ 
which  is  from  Mozart 

Laird. — Bide  a  wee — can  you  no  tell  us 
some  o  the  sangs  that  are  to  be  given. 

Doctor.  —  Scarcely  with  any  certainty^ 
"  EvaV*  parting  is  spoken  of  for  one  lady,  who 
will  also  take  a  prominent  part  iif  Dr.  Mo*r 
Caul's  anthem — Novello*s  ora  pr6  nobis 
and  the  Laudato  pueri  are  mentioned 
for  another  lady.  Mr.  Ilecht  will  be  aske«l 
to  repeat  the  Hymn  which  he  gave  with  suct^ 
effect  on  a  late  occasion.  There  is  something 
good  for  each  performer,  and  the  band  an4 
PhilharmoDic  have  their  lull  share  allotted  to 
tlNa^Dow  ft)r  the  apa^ 
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OBSEKVATIONS  ON   FASIIIOM  AND  DKES8. 

'  Tn  the  absence  of  any  change  of  style  in  out 
4oor  co.«iuinc,  the  following  description  of 
some  wftlkinj!^  dresFes  recenlTy  worn  may  be 
useful  as  affording  bints  for  variety. 

One  consists  of  a  dress  of  dark  blue  silk 
trimmed  \\  ith  five  flounce*-*,  each  flounce  being 
edged  with  narrow  ruches,  ornamented  by  a 
spQttcd  pattern  in  blue  and  black.  A  pardes- 
Jius  of  black  velvet  trimmed  with  bands  of 
blue  plush.  Bonnet  of  blue  velvet  and  black 
lace. 

Another  dress  was  of  l)]Qck  watered  silk, 
without  trimmings  on  the  skirt.  The  cor- 
sage hi.:h,  and  with  a  barque  trimming  with 
guipure 'of  a  gothic  pattern.  The  sleeve 
Blashcd  frotn  top  to  bottom,  and  the  openings 
.connected  by  traterseB  or  horizontal  rows  of 
rihoon  and  frills  of  giiipuie.  CIo»ik  of  black 
velvet  of  the  round  fonn,  with  a  trimming 
consisting  of  two  falls  or  flowers  of  splendid 
^tpure.  Bonnet  composed  of  Bias  rows  ot 
pink  tltfrry  and  black  velvet.  A  full  ruchu 
of  black  b:ond  Is  placed  at  the  edge  of tjc 
bonnet.  Inside  trimming,  roses  of  the  natu- 
ral color  with  black  velvet  leaves. 

An  out  door  visiting  costume  prepared  for 
a  hew'y  man-icd  lady  consists  of  pearl  grey 
Grosde- Tours  with  flounces,  edged  with 
pluBh  woven  in  silk.  The  corsage,  the  basque 
and  the  ends  of  the  pagoda  sleeves  are  eilged 
with  plush.  This  dress  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  a  dinner  party  petite-soiree  by  sub- 
Btitutii.g  for  the  silk  corsage  a  vest  of  black 
velvet  and  Chantilly  lace.  The  bonnet  des- 
tined to  be  worn  with  it  in  out-door  costume 
•k  of  while  silk,  and  is  trimmed  with  two 
white  ostrich  feathers  mounted  m  the  weep- 
JDC  willow  style.  The  feathers  are  fixed  by 
a  bow  of  white  moire  ribbon.  The  inside 
trimming  consists  of  a  wreath  of  camelias. — 
A  cashmere  sawl  completes  the  costume. 
*  The  corsajres  of  ball  and  evening;  dresses 
»n  frequently  omamor.ted  with  a  berthe  of 
of  colored  satin,  covered  with  Chantilly,  gui- 
pure,  or  some  other  kind  of  lace.  A  berihe 
in  this  style  has  been  added  to  a  dress  re- 
cently made  up.  The  dress  consisting  of  a 
black  moi;  e  antique,  sprigged  with  bouquots 
of  flowers  in  various  tints  of  lilac  The  cor- 
•age  of  this  dress  is  low,  and  has  a  berthe  of 
satin  covered  with  Chantilly  lace.  The 
sleeves  arc  trimmed  with  lilac  satin  covered 
with  trills  of  lace. 

Among  the  now  dresses  remarkable  for 
novelty  and  elegance  one  is  compa>^ed  of  grey 
dros-de-Tours.  Tne  skirt  is  trimmed  with 
five  flounces,  ornamented  with  a  black  gui 
pure  pattern,  woven  in  silk.  The  flounces 
kre  edged  with  largo  scallops,  and  the  scal- 
lops bordered  with  nine  r'lws  of  nikrrov  rib* 
bon,  in  shades  of  grey  and  black,  placed  one 
above  the  other. 

A  dress  of  groseille-colored  silk,  trimmed 
trith  black  lace  flounces,  has  just  been  com- 


pleted.  The  corsage,  which  is  draped,  is  also 
trimmed  with  black  lace  The  bright  color 
of  the  silk  is  very  much  modified  by  the 
black  trimming,  and  the  dress^  which  U  in 
perfect  taste,  is  thus  rendered  less  showj 
than  might  be  suppowd.  The  odffare  to  bo 
worn  with  it  accords  with  the  rest  of  ths 
dress,  and  consists  of  black  lace,  sparin^jr 
intermingled  with  gold  beads  and  jet.  Gro* 
seille  is,  at  present  a  fashionable  color  for 
evening  dresses,  - 

Silk  continues  to  be  more  universallT  wen 
than  any  other  matciial,  whether  for  f«H 
evening  dress,  demi- toilette,  promenade,  or 
in-door  costume. 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  new  bonnets  W6 
have  seen  is  of  lilac  velvet,  The  whole  of 
the  front,  and  part  of  the  crown  is  f&rrned  of 
bias  rows  of  velvet,  separated  by  quillings  of 
narrow  white  blonde.  The  back  of  the 
crown,  which  consi-is  of  tulle,  is  not  covere4 
by  rows  of  velvet,  and  over  it  descends  a  fall 
of  blonde,  shaped  in  the  fanchon*  or  half- 
handkerchief  form.  This  fall  of  blonde  pa& 
tially  conceals  the  bavolet  On  each  side  of 
the  bonnet  are  two  lilac  marabout  feathers 
spotted  with  white.  The  inside  trimming 
consists  of  small  white  flowers. 

In  most  of  the  new  bonnets  the  trimmins 
is  placed  chiefly  on  the  front,  and  frequently 
the  edge  is  ornamented  by  a  ruche  either  of 
blonde  or  ribbon,  or  by  a  rouleau  of  feather 
trimming. 

The  novelties  in  wreaths  and  bcuqoets  in- 
troduced for  ball  costume  include  some 
composed  of  foliage  in  crape,  the  foliage  con- 
sisting of  the  leaves  of  various  aquatic  plants. 
These  leaves  are  perfect  imita  ions  of  nature. 
In  general,  the  coiflure,  whether  consisting  of 
flowers,  feathers  or  ribbons  is  placed  towards 
the  back  of  the  head. 

At  one  or  two  of  the  recent  balls  it  was  r^ 
marked  that  some  of  the  ladies  appeared  witl| 
the  front  tiair  dressed  in  long  ringlets.  Thesd 
were  in  too  dec«ded  a  minority  to  indicate  tha 
slightest  probability  that  ringlets  will  super* 
sede  the  present  style  of  dressing  the  hair  in 
bands,  cither  wholly  or  partially  rolled  each. 

One  of  the  prettiest  coifiurcs  we  have  aeei^ 
consists  of  a  demi-wreath  of  red  flowers  in- 
termingled with  leaves  formed  of  gold  blonde. 
Harbs  of  gold  blonde  are  added ;  they  droop 
over  the  shoulders  towards  the  back,  and  are 
fastened  bv  long  aiguillcttes  of  gold.  Another 
head-dri  ss  is  composed  of  a  small  bouquet  of 
roses  plaeed  on  one  side  ol  the  head.  On  the 
opposite  side  is  placed  a  bow  of  black  ribtot. 
lame  with  gold,  and  at  the  back  of  the  hcaa 
a  bow  of  the  same. 

For  dinner  costume  the  prettiest  caps  an^ 
coifl'urcs,  are  formed  ol  a  combination  of 
flowers  and  velvet.  Roses  and  black  velvet 
may  always  be  admitted  with  the  best  effect 
whero  aa  admixture  of  difiurent  material  b 
required. 
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GUESS. 

{lb  Correspandmti.) 

AVT.— mio  Key  move  to  Bnigm*  No.  19^  ia  1.  B  to 
Esq. 

C  6.— TJnle«thertileof**touch and moTC ••be strictly 
•dhoNd  to,  you  niigbt  nltnost  m  vdl  not  play  Chew  at 
•IL  In  the  cam  you  loention,  your  advemry  kavinpr 
loached  the  Rook  was  bound  to  pl^y  it,  though  mate 
tBOow«d  instanter. 

An  Amateur.— If  you  have  already  made  some  pro- 
freaa  in  the  gam^  get  Mr.  Staunton's  '*  Cheaa  Players 
handbook/'  published  1^  Bohn.— Tho  price  is  only 
9s.  6d. 

Solutions  to  Problem  4,  by  Gael  and  X.  T.  Zn  of  Ham- 
ilton, J.  H.  E.,  Q.  P.,  Esse.  Pawn,  and  Undergraduate 
are  correct ;  all  others  are  wrong. 

Solutions  to  Bnigmas  up  to  Na  19,  by  Sigma»  O.  P., 
J.  H.  B.,  Philo  Chess,  LL.D.,  Amy,  Esse,  Pawn  and  Done 
Brown  are  correct. 

Solutions  to  the  Enigmas  in  our  last  by  J.  H.  B., 
Base,  and  Pawn  are  correct. 

•.•Eeratu if .— In  our  last,  page  834^  Mr.  Palmer  won 
Hiree  games,  and  Mr.  HeUiwell  one ;  .the  reveree  was 


flOLUnOH  TO  FBOBIEM  HO.  IT. 
VBITB.  BLACK. 

1  Q  takes  P  (ch)  K  to  R  i>q  (best.) 

i  Kt  to  K  B  7th  (ch)     K  moves. 
S  Et  to  K  R  6th  (dble  ch)K  to  R  tq. 
4  Q  to  E  Kt  8th  (ch)     R  takes  Q. 
6Eti 


PROBLEM  No.  T. 
By  the  Editor,* 

BLACK. 


WHITB. 

WhiU  to  play  and  mate  in  fioe  movet. 


*PubUriie«orlgfaiaUy  in  8taaiitou'B**GHlliPl^ni8 


^  nrumwiecongtnauy  in  Btaai 
ChbomxclIp"  Maroh  No,  1868. 


KKIGMAS. 

Jfo.  21.  Occuring  in  actual  play  in  one  af  the 
Tournament  gamee  between  Mteera,  W.  Cayliy 
and  Beaumont. 

WniTK  (Mr.  C.)— E  at  E  Et  2nd;  Q  at  Q  Et 
7th;  RatQ6th;EtatE  B5ih;  PsatK  R2ii|^ 
E  Et  Srd,  E  B  2nd»  Q  Et  2ud  and  Q  R  2nd. 

Black  (Dr.  B.)~E  at  E  B  f>q  ;  Q  at  E  B  2nd ; 
R  St  E  8th ;  B  at  Q  Et  6ih ;  Ps  at  E  R  2nd,  K 
Et  2nd,  E  B  8rd,  Q  B  5th»  Q  Et  4th  and  Q  B 
8rJ. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  irovm. 

No.  22.  From  a  Correepondent  in  Kingston, 

White.— E  at  E  Et  5th  ;  R  at  Q  B  sq ;  B  lA 
Q  B  8th  ;  Ets  at  Q  Et  8rd  and  4ih ;  Ps  at  E  B 
6ih  and  E  2nd. 

Black.~E  at  his  5th  ;  R  at  Q  R  5th ;  B  at  K 
Srd ;  Ets  at  E  B  sq  imifQ  R4ih ;  PsatE  R  tn^ 
E  4th  and  6ih,  and  Q  3rd. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  movet, 

HAMILTON  CHESS  CLXTB. 

In  our  last  number  we  had  occasion  to  notice 
the  formation  of  a  Chess  Club  in  St.  Catl^crines; 
we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  informing  our 
readers  that  our  sister  city  of  HnniiUon  has 
organized  a  club  which  meets  weelily  in  a  rooin 
of  the  Mcchdnic^s  Institute.  The  evening  ap- 
pointed is  that  of  everr  Monday  at  7  o*cIock.  His 
honor,  Miles  O'Reilly,  Judge  of  the  County  Court 
has  been  elected  President,  and  C.  H.  Gates, 
Esq.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  for  the  ensuing 
year.  We  hope  that  as  Chess  Clubs  spring  up 
in  Canada,  they  will  correspond  with  each  other, 
and  our  pages  will  always  be  open  to  the  recording 
of  games,  the  announcement  of  matches,  &o.y 
that  may  take  place  between  these  clubs. 

THE  CHESS  TOURNAMENT. 

We  give  below  a  further  selection  from  ih^ 
games  played  in  this  interesting  1iit*e  Tourney, 
and  regret  our  inability  to  give  an  account 
of  its  conclusion  in  the  present  number,  the  game 
in  the  third  and  final  division  not  having  been 
completed  at  the  time  we  write. 

The  four  victors  in  the  first  division  having 
been  paired  as  mentioned  in  our  last,  the  play  ia 
the  second  division  resulted  lu  a  victory  to  Dr« 
Beaumont  over  Mr.  W.  Ca>ley,  the  score  giving 
three  games  to  the  former  and  one  to  thelatter ;  and 
to  Mr.  Palmer  over  Mr.  Ransom,  Mr.  P.  winning 
three  games,  losing  one,  and  one  bi  ing  drawn. 
The  coDcludiog  match  therefore,  which  it  had  beea 
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•ettled  BhouM  be  the  beat  of  seTen  games,  remains 
to  be  contested  by  Dr.  Bcauinont  and  Kr.  Palmeri 
tbe  two  sarvivore  of  the  Touriiaraent. 

We  learn  with  much  pleasure  that  there  is 
eTcry  probability  of  tliis  Tournament  being  irn* 
mediatrly  followed  up  by  another,  to  the  forma* 
lion  of  which  we  ah  all  look  forward  with  great 
interest,  as  we  understand  that  it  is  expected  to 
comprise  the  atrongest  players  in  Toroaco,  in* 
eluding  seTeml  of  thoie  who  ha^e  distiugu'isheU 
ilMmselves  in  the  present  contest. 

It  is  gra.ifying  to  observe  that  ^eta  playing 
^  ahready  greatly  on  tlie  increase  both  in  Toronto 
and  iu  several  of  the  towns  of  Canada,  and  we 
hope  to  see  our  amateurs  persevere  in  their  effbrti 
'  at  improvement,  so  that  should  we  ever  have 
the  honor  of  a  visit  from  a  Staunton,  a  Lowenthal, 
a  Horwita,  a  Harrwits,  or  a  St.  Amant,  they 
might  find  some  gentlemen  whom  they  would 
not  consider  altogether  unworthy  of  their 
prowess. 

2%ird  Oame  bdween  Me9tr$,  Pclmtr  and  Jtan^ 

§om, 

{Irregular  Opening.) 

BLACK  (Mr.  R.)  white  (Mb.  Pi) 

1  P  to  Q  4th.  P  to  K  8rd. 

2  K  Kt  to  B  8rd.  E  Kt  to  B  3rd. 
8  Q  Kt  to  B  8rd.          P  to  Q4lh. 

4  Q  B  to  K  Kt  6th.  P  to  Q  B  4th. 

5  P  to  K  4ih.  P  Ulces  Q  P. 

6  E  Kt  takes  P.  B  to  K  2nd. 
1  P  takes  P.  Kt  takes  P. 

8  B  takes  E  B.  Kt  Ukes  B. 

9  E  B  to  Q  Et  6th(cb)B  to  Q  2ud. 

10  Castles.  Custles. 

11  P  to  E  B  4th.  P  to  Q  R  Srd.  (a) 

12  B  to  Q  8rd.  Q  to  her  Et  8rd. 

18  E  to  R  (tq.  Q  Ukes  Q  Et  P.  (5) 

14  R  to  E  B  8rd.  P  lo  E  Et  8rd.  (c) 

15  BtoE  nh.  EttoQ4th. 

16  Et  takes  Et.  P  takes  EC 

17  R  to  Q  Kt  8rd.  B  to  E  Et6(h.  {d) 

18  B  to  E  B  8rd.  B  Ukes  B. 

19  P  takes  B  \e\  and  White  resigned. 

(a)  This  Is  merely  fbrcing  Bhusk  the  way  that  he 
would  go— White  had  better  have  taken  off  the  B, 
(6)  He  would  evidently  have  lost  his  Qby  taking  the 

<0)  P  to  E  4tli  woQld  have  iMeii  an  embnmssiiig 
fliove /or  Black. 

(d)  HemifbthavefaiBadaBo(^aiidBitho9ibrhis 
Queen  if  he  had  choHen. 

{fi)  Taking  with  the  KtwoQldhsmaQMradtheQio 


Fourth  Oame  Utwem  th$  $amepUyer$m 
(71u  Kt:$  Oa»M  of  Ruy  Lopez,) 


wnm  (Mb.  P.) 

1  P  to  E  4th. 

2  E  Et  to  B  8rd. 

8  E  B  to  Q  Et  eih. 
4  Q  Et  to  B  8rd. 


BLACK  (Mb.  S.) 
P  to  E  4th. 
Q  Kt  to  Q  8nL 
Q  to  K  B  8rd. 
K  Et  to  E  2iid. 


6  B  Ukes  Q  Et.  (a)  Q  P  Ukes  B. 

6  P  to  Q  4th.  E  Et  to  his  8rd. 

7  P  takes  P.  Et  Ukes  P. 
6  El  Ukes  ILi.  Q  ukes  Et 
9  Castles.    ,  E  B  to  Q  Et  5Ui. 

10QBtoQ2nd.  Q  B  to  E  3rd. 

11  Q  to  K  2nd.  Castles  on  Q  aide. 

12PtoQR8rd.  B  takes  Kt. 

18  BukesB.  Q  to  Q  B  4tlu 
14  Q  R  to  Q  sq.  K  to  Q  Kt  sq.  (ft) 

16  R  Ukes  R  (ch)  R  Ukes  R. 
16RtoQsq.  RtoKsq. 

17  B  Ukes  K  Ki  P.  R  to  K  Ktsq.  («) 
18BtoQB8rd.  B  to  K  Et  6th. 

19  Q  takes  B.  ((Q  Q  to  E  B  sq. 

20  Q  to  her  7ch.  P  to  Q  R  8hI. 

21  B  to  E  B  fith.  Q  to  K  R  3rd  (#) 

22  Q  Ukes  EBP.  RtoQBF<|.(/) 
28  P  to  E  Et  8rd.  E  to  R  2nd. 
24  Q  to  her  7tb.  E  to  Et  sq. 
26  Q  Ukes  R  (oh)  (7)  E  to  R  Snd. 
26  B  to  Q  4th  (ch) 

And  BUck  florrendered. 

NoUe. 

(a)  Q  Et  to  Etnd,  would  have  been,  perhaps^  8 
pity. 

(6)  Black  would  have  gained  nothing  by  pishing  Ui 
BtoQBStb. 

(c)  If  he  had  pbyed  the  Qto  EEt  4th  bBstocd. 
White  woukl  have  interposed  the  E  8  P  on  Blacks 
moving  B  to  KKt  6th. 

(<0  Obvk>usly  mating  next  move  if  Bbek  Uka  lie 

(«)  If  Qto  Q  B  4th,  he  would  have  lost'ttie  e^ 
ohaoge,"*,^, 

SI  QtoQB4th. 

tSQtoQ8th(eh)  Bt^esQ. 

tS  Betakes B (eh)  KtoBSnd. 

MBtoQ4th.Jkc 
(/)  If  he  had  attempted  to  win  the  B  by  K  to  KP 
sq.  White  would  have  forced  the  oichaage  of  < 
and  Books  by  taking  the  B  with  his  Q  and  thea  4 
ingwiththeBatQSth. 

(a)  Again  threatening  mate  on  the  move^  If  '. 
take  the  Q. 

Mr.  Suuoton  has  oibred  to  play  Mr. 
a  match,  and  proposes  to  suke  £800 
£200  on  the  resoit,  laayiog  all  other  \ 
to  be  tettM  hj  Mmtn.  Lewl% 
W|«ilL 
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ANaLO-AMERICAN  MAGAZINE. 


VOL.  IV.-TORONTO:  MAY,  1854.-No.  5. 


fflSTORY  OF  THE  WAR 
BITWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA,  , 
Bmm  m  rULua  1812,  1818,  asd  1814 

tHAPTis  zni. 

GansAL  MeCliii«*8  letter  to  tbe  American 
SMretory  *t  War  will  be  found  in  oar  notes.* 

On  the  same  morning  on  -rhich  the  sorpriao 
of  Fort  Niagara  was  effiscted,  Qener«l  Rjall 
creeocd  over  to  Lewiston  with  about  five  hun- 
dred rank  and  file,  and,  almost  without  oppo- 
•••ition,  entered  and  fired  it  The  small  villages 
of  Yoongstown,  Manchester,  and  Tuscarora, 
m  soon  as  the  inhabitants  had  deserted  them, 
•bared  the  same  (ate  as  had  been  awarded  to 
Kewark. 

The  conflagration  thus  lighted  up  along  the 
diores  of  the  Niagara  spread  such  terror  that 
Oeneral  McQlure,  not  daang,  or  caring,  to  ez- 
pQse  himself  to  the  dangers  which  he  had 
ptOToked,  resigned  the  command  of  the  regu- 
lars and  militia,  now  assembling  from  all 


•  **  JiWsi  hrigmHtt^mtil  3t<Hun  to  $k§  Awu- 
riean  aeeretary  ofwir. 

Head-quarters,  BaSalo, 

Dee.  28d,  1818. 
fts,— ^  regret  to  be  under  the  neoeMilj  of  an- 
SMsnefaig  to  joa  the  mortifying  intettigeiioe  of 
Iha  km  of  ForK-Niagara.  On  the  momlDg  of  the 
ItHl  faiilant,  about  four  o'clock,  tbeenemj  oro8B- 
#i  Ibe  river  at  the  Fire  mile  Meadows  in  great 
toss,  conristing  of  regulars  and  Indiana,  who 
SMde  their  way  undlaooTered  to  the  garrison, 
wMA  from  the  most  correct  InfonnatloD  I  can 
J  was  oompletelj  surprised.  Our  men 
rail  asleep  in  their  teste;  tkeesemj 

TOfc.  IT.— « 


parts,  to  MtjoT  General  Hall,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th,  that  General  ooonpM 
Buffalo  with  some  two  thonsand  troops. 

On  the  momhig  of  the  28th,  the  indelkfti- 
gable  Drummond  was  at  Ohippewa,  and  on 
the  next  day  within  two  miles  of  Fort  Erie, 
when  he  set  about  reconnoitering  the  enemy's 
position  at  Black  Rock,  with  a  view,  to  pursue^ 
still  further,  his  wock  of  retaliation  and  annoy-^ 
anoe.  Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  80th, 
Gen.  Ryall,  with  fire  hundred  and  forty  legu* 
lars,  fifty  volunteer  militia,  and  one  husdred 
and  twenty  Indians,  crossed  the  NiagarSi  and 
landed  without  opposition  about  two  miles 
from  Black  Rock.  The  events  which  then 
took  place  will  be  found  in  full  detdl  in  Gen. 
Ryall*s  letter:— 

From  Mc^or  General  ByaU  to  Lie^Omumi 

Cfeneral  Drummond, 

Niagara  frontier,  near  Fort  Brk^ 

January  1st,  1814. 

.  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you, 

that,  agreeablj  to  the  instructions  contained 

in  your  letter  of  the  29th  ult,  and  your 

general  order  of  that  day,  to  pass  the  river 


ed  in,  and  commenced  a  moat  horrible  alaaghlar. 
Such  as  eseaped  the  fury  of  tbe  first  contest,  ro> 
tired  to  the  old  mess -house,  where  they  kept  up 
a  destmetive  fire  upon  the  enemy  until  a  want  oi 
ammunition  compelled  them  to  sorreoder.  Al- 
though our  force  was  very  inferior,  and  eempari- 
UtcIv  small  indeed,  I  am  induced  totUnkthsl 
thedisuteris  not  attributable  |o  any  want  of 


troops,  but  to  gross  neglect  in  the  oon 
oOeerof  the  fort,  captahi  Leonard,  in  nsS  psiK 
paring,  being  ready,  and  lookiiig  eat  for  thS  oa- 
peeled  attadL 
I  have  not  been  able  to  aseertain  correctly  the 
of  kiled  and  wounded.    About  20 1 
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Niag&ra»  for  ih«  purpose  of  attacking  the 
enemy's  forc«|  collected  at  Black  Rock  and 
BnflUo ;  and  carrying  into  execution  the  other 
.  ol^ts,  therdn  mentioned,  I  crossed  the  rirer 
,  in  the  following  night,  with  four  companies 
of  the  King's  Regiment,  and  the  light  company 
of  the^dth,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ogilyie ; 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  41st  regi- 
M  ment,  and  the  grenadiers  of  the  100th,  under 
Migor  Friend ;  together  with  about  fifty  militia 
Tolunteers  and  a  body  of  Indian  warriors. 
The  troops  completed  their  landing  about 
twelve  o'clock,  nearly  two  miles  below  Black 
Rock ;  the  light  infantry  of  the  89th  being  m 
advance,  surprised  and  captured  the  greater 
part  of  a  piquet  of  the  enemy,  and  secured 
the  bridge  over  the  Conguichity  Creek,  the 
bo«i^s<of  whidi  bad  been  loosened,  and  were 
ready  to  be  carried  off  had  there  been  time 
given  for  it  I  immediately  estaUdshed  the 
«  4l6t  and  }00th  grenadiers  in  position  beyond 
t  the  bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  perfeotly  se- 
curiiC  its  passage :  the  enemy  made  some  at- 
tempts during  the  night  upon  this  advanced 
position,  but  were  repulsed  with  k>8S^ 

At  daybteak  I  moved  forward,  the  Eing^s 

Regiment  and  Ught  company  ot  the   89th 

leadirig,  the  41et  and  grenadiers  of  the  100th 

'  being  in  reserve.    The  enemy  had  by  this 

Dme  opened  a  very  heavy  fire  of  cannon  and 


larB  hture  eicaped  out  o*  the  fort,  some  badly 
wounded.     Lieutenant  Beck,  S4th  regiment  is 

'   kiHed,  and  it  is  ttUd  three  others. 

Tou  If  ill  perceive  sir,  bv  the  enclosed  general 
orders,  that  I  apprehended  an  attack,  and  made 
the  neoeasarv  arrangements  to  meet  it ;  but  have 
reatoq  to  beUeve,  irpm  information  received  by 
^ose  v)>o  have  made  their  escape,  that  the  com- 
mandant did  not  in  any  respect  comply  with  those 
orders'. 

On  the  same  morning  a  detachment  of  mnUia, 
under  major  general  Bennett,  stationed  at  Lewis- 
town  Heights,  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  savages ; 
but  the  nnjor  and  fais  little  corps,  by  making  a 

,  desperate  ehsige,  effbeted  their  retreat,  after  be- 
ing simminded  by  severalhuDdreds,  with  the  kMs 
of  lis  or  ei^t,  who  doubtless  were  killed ;  among 
whom^  were  two  eons  of  captain  Jones,  Indian  in- 
terpreter Tbe^TiUages  of  XoaonlovB,  Lewis-, 
town,  Manchester,  and  the  Lidian  Tnsoarora 
village,  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  hwtfhn- 
sire  faihabUants  who  eooM  not  esoape^  were, 
iiMmit  Pfgsrd  to  age  or  sex,  inhwaanly.  bateh- 
flttd,  by/savagp  headed  by  British  offtoera  painft- 

'   ed.    A  Boitisa  offioer  who*  was  taken  prisoner, 

*^  atews  that  many  small  ohiklren  wase  nHir4«red 

m^mkxf^  who  wMsUtioned  at  Schl<Ma«|r,. 


musketry  on  the  Royal  SoottSi  under  JJmL 
Colonel  Gordon,  who  were  destined  to  lend 
above  Black  Rock,  fisr  the  purpose  of  tuiniiig 
his  positkm,  while  he  should  be  attacked  in 
front  by  the  troops  who  landed  below ;  several 
of  the  boats  having  grounded,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  this  regiment  suffered  some  loss,  snd  was 
not  able  to  effect  its  landing  in  scfiBdent  tme 
to  fully  accompUsh  the  object  intended,  thoo^ 
covered  by  the  whole  of  our  field  guns,  und^ 
Captain  Bridge,  which  were  placed  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

The  King's  and  89th,  having  in  the  mean- 
time gained  the  town,  coouneooed  a  very 
spirited  attack  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  m 
great  force,  and  very  strongly  posted.  The 
reserve  having  arrived  on  the  ground,  the 
whole  were  shortly  engaged.  The  enemy 
maintained  his  position  with  very  considerable 
obstinacy  for  some  time ;  but  such  was  the 
spirited  and  determined  advance  ofonrtroope, 
that  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  give  way, 
was  driven  throngh  his  batteries,  in  wfaidli 
were  a  twenty-four-pounder,  three  twetre- 
pounders,  and  one  niqe-poundor,  and  purssed 
to  the  town  of  BuffiUo^  about  two  nulee  die- 
tant;  he  here  shewed  a  large  body  of  tnfiuatry 
and  cavalry,  and  attempted  to  oppose  our  ad- 
vanee  by  the  fire  of  a  field  piece,  posted  <m  Che 
height,   which  commanded  the  road;    Imt 


with  about  40  Canadian  volunteers,  advanced  to 
Lewistown  Heights,  and  compelled  the  advaneed 
guard  of  the  enemy  to  ML  back  to  the  foot  of  She 
mountain.  The  miyor  is  a  meritoriouB  officer  | 
he  fought  the  enemy  two  days,  and  contested 
every  Sich  of  ground  to  the  Tanaifanty  CSreek« 
In  these  actions  lieutenant  Lowe,  28d  regimeDt 
of  the  United  States  army,  and  eight  of  the  Gaa** 
dian  volunteers,  were  killed.  I  had  myself,  three 
days  previous  to  the  attack  on  the  Kiagmra,  left 
with  a  view  of  providing  ibr  the  defence  oi  tWa- 
place.  Black  Rock,  and  the  other  villages  ou  tbia 
frontier. 

I  came  here  with  the  troops,  and  have  i 
oat  the  BiiKtia  of  Qeneasee,  Nlsgara^  t 
tauqua  countries,  etimm^se. 

This  pUee  was  then  thought  to  be  in  imml. 
nenft  dsager,  as  well  as  the  shipping,  but  I  haw« 
no^denba  is  pcffeetly  seeoce.  VeiMaa»m.iw 
coming  in  great  numheia;  th^  are^  hewevwt^  • 
speeies  of  troops  that  cannot  be  expected  Sa  do»»- 
tiaue  hi  the  servke  for  a  long  lime,  ia-it^bw. 
ds^a  1000  deanehed,  miUli%  lalsly  ' 
be  on. 

I  hare  the  honoar  te  be,  4q. 


Bo%  J,  Mmtkm^  saa<  ai  i^' 


.■./-i>TO*B 
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ftiding  tbis  ineffectmU,  he  fl^d  in  ftll  direotioii8» 
and  betaking' hfannlf  to  the  wood%  further 

•  pnnnit  was  nseteaB.    He  left  behind  him  one 
'   dx-ponnder  brMB  field  piece,  and  one  iron 

eighteen  and  one  iron  iiz-poander,  whidi  feU 
'  into  our  hands.    I^then  proceeded  to  execute 
'  the  ulterior  object  of  the  expedition,  and  de- 
tached Captain  Robinson^  of  the  King%  with 

*  two  companies,  to  destroy  two  schooners  and 
a  sloop,  (part  of  the  enemy's  late  squadron,) 

'  Ihat  were  on  shore  a,  little  below  the  town, 
with  the  stores  they  had  on  board,  which  he 
elfeytually  completed.  The  town  itself  (the 
inhabitants  ha?ing  preyionsly  left  it,)  and  the 
w  whole  of  the  public  stores,  eontaining  con^ 
siderable  quantities  of  doathing,  q>h*tt8,  and 
.  flour,  which  I  had  not  the  means  of  cony^ing 
away,  were  then  set  on  fire,  and  totafiy  coii- 
snmed ;  as  was  also  the  Tillage  of  Black  Rock, 
on  the  erening  it  was  OTaouated.  In  obecience 
to  your  futther  instructions,  I  have  directed 
Lieutenant  Cok>nel  Gordon  to  move  down  the 
river  to  Fort  Niagara,  with  a  party  of  the  19th 
Kght  dragoons,  under  Migor  Lisle,  a  detach- 
■Mut  of  the  Boyal  Scots,  and  the  SOOi  light 
company,  and  destroy  the  remaining  cover  of 
the  enemy  upon  his  frontier,  which  he  has 
ff^KMled  to  have  been  effectually  done.  Fiom 
every  account  I  have  been  able  to  oollect,  the 
enemy's  force  opposed  to  us  was  not  less  than 
from  two  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men ;  their  loss  m  killed  and  wounded, 
I  should  imagine  from  three  to  four  hundred ; 
but  fix>m  the  nature  of  the  country,  befaig 
mostly  covered  with  wood,  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  it  precisely;  the  same  reason  will 
■ooount  for  our  not  having  been  able  to  make 
4  greater  number  of  prisoners  than  one  hun- 
.  ^rodandthk^ 

I  have  great  satisfiietion  in  stating  to  you 

the  good  conduct  of  the  whole  of  the  regular 

^  troopaand  volunteer  militia;  but  I  must  par^ 

tieukrly  mention  the  steadiness  and  braveiy 

of theEing's  Regiment,  and  89thlight  infimtry. 

«  Xh^  were  most  gaUantiiy  led  to  the  aMaok  by 

^  lieutenant  Colonel  OgUvici  of  the  King's, 

'   who;,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  received  a  severe 

.  wound^  which  will  ibr  a  tima  deprive   the 

mrviee  of  n^eiy  brave  and  int^igent  oAeer. 

After  I4eiitenant  Colonel  Ogilvie  was  wounded, 

the  raygwand  of  the  regiment  devolved  <m 

AfitalD  JRnbinson,  who,  by  a  very  judicious 

(to  Uirfg^  wtth  the  tbNllM^t 


talion  oompanieit  made  a  considerable  im* 
pression  on  the  left  of  the  enemy^s  positfon. 
7  have  ^very  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Gordon,  in  the  command 
of  the  Royal  Scotts,  and  have  nrach  to  regret^ 
that  the  accidental  grounding  of  his  boats 
derived  me  of  the  full  benefit  of  his  servioes ; 
and  I  have  also  to  mention  my  approbation 
of  the  conduct  of  Migor  Friend,  commanding 
the  41st,  as  well  as  that  of  Captain  Fawcett, 
of  the  100th  grenadiers,  who  was  unfortunately 
wounded.  Captain  Harden,  of  the  89th,  and 
Captain  Brunter,  of  the  king*s  light  infiintiy 
companies,  conducted  themselves  in  the  most 
exempUry  manner.  Lieutenant  Colonel  El- 
liott, in  thi?,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  is 
entitled  to  my  highest  commendations,  for 
his  seal  and  activity  as  superintendent  of  the 
Indian  department ;  and  I  am  happy  to  add, 
that,  through  his  exertions,  and  that  of  his 
officers,  no  act  of  cruelty,  as  far  as  I  could 
learn,  was  committed  by  the  Indians  towards 
any  of  thefar  prisoners.  I  cannot  ck>se  this 
report  without  mentioning,  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  praise,  the  good  conduct  of  my  aide- 
de-camp.  Captain  Holland,  from  whom  I  re- 
ceived the  most  able  assistance  throughout 
the  whole  ot  theso  operations.  Nor  can  I 
omit  mentioning  my  obligations  to  you  for 
acoeding  to  the  request  of  youraide-de-oaifp. 
Captain  Jervoiae,  to  accompany  me.  He  was 
extremely  active  and  sealous,  and  rendered 
me  very  essential  service.  I  enclose  a  return 
of  the  killed,  wounded*  and  missing,  and  of 
the  ordnance  captured  at  BUck^  Rock  and 
Bu£&kK 

P.  Rtall, 
Major  GkneraL 
Lieutenant  General  Drummond,  commanding 
the  forces,  Upper  Canada. 

The  return  enclosed   by  General   RyaA 
Return  of  kifled  and    ^ho'^e*  *  loss  of  thirty, 
j^^edtoattiwk  on    one  killed,  seventy-two 
^*^  wounded,  beiides  ntno 

mioing.  The  American  Umu  it  is  imposnble 
to  araiv^  at|  as  all  the  nrfbrmatitoaflbrded  by 
Qeneral  HiJl*s  letter  is  **  many  valuable  Iftas 
were  lost"  Geoend  HalFs  letter  is  short, 
but,  dMrt  as  it  is,  it  serves  as  an  addMonat 
proof  how  determined  the  writers  of  bulleOna 
wore,  that  America^  troops  should  nevev  be 
supposed  to  succumb^  except  to  sop«tor 
fbroeflL  "*      -  •       '      ■# 
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We  wni  ^Te  first  General  Hairs  letter,  and, 
'  om— ^    *®  *  commentary  on  it, 

HaU'i  letter.  Gen.    ArmstroSg's  re- 

marks win  My  answer  our  purpose. 
.  *'I  have  only  time  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  25th  inst,  and  to 
^d,d^  t^at  this  frontier  is  wholly  desolate.  The 
British  crossed  orer,  supported  by  a  strong 
party  of  Indians,  a  little  before  day  this 
morning,  near  Black  Rock;  they  were  methy 
the  militia  under  my  command  ^ith  tpirit ; 
%ut  were  overpowered  by  the  natnbers  and 
^BcipHne  of  the  eiiemy,  the  militia  gave  way, 
and  fled  on  erery  side;  erery  attempt  to 
rally  them  proved  ineffectual. 

The  enemy*s  purpose  was  obtained,  and  the 
flourishing  village  of  Buffalo  was  laid  in  ruins. 
The  Niagara  frontier  now  lies  open  and  naked 
to  our  enemies.  Tour  judgment  will  direct 
you  what  is  most  proper  in  this  emergency. 
I  am  exhausted  with  foUgiie,  and  must  defer 
particulara  till  to-morrow.  Many  valuable 
lives  are  lost" 

Such  is  General  Hall's  letter,  now  for  Arm- 
strong. After  describing  the  fall  of  Fort 
Niagara,  but  here  we  must  pause  for  a  a  mo- 
ment to  examine  into  the  truth  of  Armstrong's 
assertions  respecting  the  fall  of  Fort  Niagara. 

The  General  observes,  '^Mnmy'^  move- 
Arauitnm8(«tlieai>.  mcnt,  in  a  view  strictiy 
Are  oT  Fort  Kiaean.  military,  was  well  con- 
ducted and  merits  applause,  but  the  use 
subsequently  made  by  that  officer  of  his 
adversary's  crime,  or  of  his  own  good  fbrtune, 
cannot  fail  to  degrade  him  both  as  a  num  and 
a  soldier;  since,  "what  has  been  gained  in 
either  character,  and  has  been  gained  without 
loss  or  resistance,  should  be  held  without 
bloodshed."  Yet  of  the  sleeping,  unarmed, 
and  unresisting  garrison  of  Fort  Niagara, 
aixty-five  men  were  killed  and  fourteen, 
wounded.  More  than  two-tiiirds  of  whom 
were  hospital  patients. 

Here  is  a  direct  oharge  which  is  substanti- 
ated by  no  other  American  writer,  Ingersol 
excepted.  No  allasion  to  such  a  circumstance 
will  be  found  in  McGlure's  despatch,  except 
the  pMsage  "the  enemy  rushed  in  and  com- 
menced a  moat  horrible  slaughter."  Let  us 
examine  the  chrcumstanees.  McCnnre  was 
anxiOQS  to  make  the-best  excuse  he  could  for 
hunael^  and  bar  shown  tiiat  he  was  very 


ready  to  place  all  the  blame  on  Capia^~ 
Leonard  for  not  being  ready  and  |irepared  fet 
the  attack ;  still,  he  says  not  one  w(M  as  to 
the  massacre  of  hospital  patients  {mpUedliy 
General  Armstrong.  Is  it  probable  that  be 
would  have  let  slip  so  favourable  an  oppor- 
tunity of  arresting  enquiry  into  the  fall  of  the 
fort,  had  so  outrageous  an  act  been  commitedL 
It  would  have  been  the  best  mode  possible  of 
exciting  national  indignation,  and,  under  cover 
of  the  clamour,  the  question  as  to  capability 
in  the  defence  of  the  post  would  have  been 
forgotten. 

What  do  other  American  writers  say  on 
the  suljectf  Dr.  Smith,  to  whom  we  have^ 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  referred,  and  with 
whose  animus  the  reader  must  by  this  time 
be  pretty  well  acquainted,  merely  states  that, 
in  the  month  of  January  Fort  Niagara  was 
surprised  and  captured.  Mr.  Thomson  is 
more  particular,  and  after  the  usual  introdoc- 
tion  of  "Indian  warriors"  states  amongst 
the  enumeraUon  of  horrors,  that  "  the  womei^ 
qf  the  garrieon  were  itripped  <^  their  ^thinff^ 
and  many  of  them  hilled^  This  statement 
is  bad,  and  false  enough  to  prove  most  con- 
clurively  that  the  writer  was  annous  to  m^e 
a  case  out  against  the  British.  Is  it  likely 
then,  we  ask,  that  the  slaughter  of  unarmed 
hospital  patients,  liad  si^ch  really  occurred, 
would  have  been  passed  over  in  silence  by 
thU  malevolent  and  inventive  writer. 

This  assertion  of  General  Armstrong's  may 
tk\t\y  be  classed,  for  meanness  and  fidsehoods 
with  that  of  General  McOlure,  respecting 
"  British  officera  painted  like  Indians."  Whefo 
General  McClure  obtained  this  infbrmaUon  we 
are  at  a  losa  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  aoy 
American  writer,  with  the  exception  of  Mir. 
O'Connor,  and  bears  so  distinctly  the  stamp 
of  having  been  fitbri^ated  by  a  man,  who  wis 
frightened  out  ot  his  wits,  that  it  is  scarcelf 
necessary  to  enter  fhrther  into  the  matter. 

We  have  said  enough  on  the  sntjeet  to 
show  that  General  Armstrong  has  here,  wftt* 
out  due  deliberation  or  attention,  stftlod  whit 
a  very  short  enquiry  would  have  convinced 
him  to  be  untrue.  We  win,  then,  retttm  til 
Hatt*^  letter.  Armstrong  says^  "  ^e  sncoeM 
of  tills  part  of  the  enterprise  (the  oaptora  4L 
Fort  Niagara)  bdng  ascertained,  Ryall  pro- 
oeeded  to  execute  what  remained  of  the  phu^; 
emdUmutUadmitUdwiamtUilmelf 
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9]^pogilioii  Jfrom  any  quarUr  than  ^  ihs 
Jt^tlce  qf  the  proceeding,  both  a»  to  eharaeier 
4Ui^  exteKt,  had  been  unqueetwnaible.  Begin- 
itipg  with  the  v1lkige8«nd  intermediate  houses 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  all  were  sacked  and 
bqmed  fix>m  Yoangstown  to  Buffalo,  both 
included;  and  so  universal  was  the  panic 
produced  by  the  invasion,  that  had  it  not 
been  stayed  by  the  volur^tary  retreat  qf  the 
^mAmy,  a  large  portion  of  the  frontier  would 
'\tk  a  few  days  more  have  been  left  without  a 
single  inhabitant;  so  true  it  is,  that  nAR 

UTBATS,  UKJi  TBBA80K. 

The  italics  in  the  above  quotation  are  ours, 
fbe  last  portion  in  capitals,  is  Armstrong's 
own ;  and  the  whole  extract  is  a  pretty  con- 
vincing proof  that  in  his  estimation,  fear  of  the 
enemy  had  rather  more  to  do  with  the  retreat 
of  the  Americans^  than  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  the   British  invaders. 

With  a  few  extracts  from  Ingersot,  we 
will  close,  the  sketch  of  operations  on  the 
Niagara  frontier. 
.  **  Both  sides  of  the  Niagara,  says  IngersoU' 
had  been  from  April  to  December  distracted 
by  the  disgraceful  hostilities  of  border  war- 
fare, in  which  the  Americans  were  the  aggres- 
sors, and  doomed  to  be  the  greatest  sufferers. 
Western  New  fork  was,  before  the  year  ended, 
desolated  by  British  reaction,  transcending 
Americaa  aggression,  which  we  cannot  deny 
provoked,  however  severe,  that  retaliation.*' 

This  admistton,  coming  firom  a  writer  who  so 
readily  endorses  the  unfounded  assertion  of 
Armstrong,  may  be  taken  as  very  (air  testi- 
mony as  to  which  party  was  the  first  to 
violate  the  recognised  roles  of  warfiure. 

Ingersol  is  very  severe  on  the  conduct  of 
the  American  militia,  along  the  Niagara  fron- 
tier. ''Oar  loss  of  character  was  greater 
than  that  of  life  and  property.  General  Cass 
ascertained  that  the  troops  reported  to  have 
done  the  devastation,  were  but  six  hundred 
and  fiily  men,  regulars,  militia,  and  Indians — 
tbt  latter  helpless  for  taking  a  fort  except  by 
fuprise,  the  militia  not  much  more  to  be 
f^re^;  60  that  our  nearly  four  hundred  regu- 
lars in  the  fort  had  been  easily  conquered  by 
4an  equal,  perhaps  less  number ;  to  oppose 
whom,  we  had  between  twenty- five  hundred 
i^id  three  thousand  miUtia,  all,  except  very 
^^^^^t^j  ^ehaiving,  said  fieaewil  C^fti^ 
file  mc;^^  cowardly  manner. 


With  such  a  condemnation,  from  one  of 
their  own  writers,  on  theilr^radiiot,  we.  flad 
it  hard  to  understand  how,  at  the  present  day, 
the  productions  of  such  writers  as  Thomson, 
Smith  and  O'Connor,  are  tolerated  by  enquir- 
ing or  impartial  readers,  who  desbe  to  asoei^ 
tain  the  real  amount  of  glory  due  to  America. 

No  one  regretted  more  deeply  than  Sir 
ProchunatUm  of  Sir  Qeorge  Provost,  the 
George  Provort.  savage  mode  of  warfere 

which  the  Americans,  by  their  departure  from 
the  customary  usages  of  warfare^  had  tatbr 
pelled  him  to  sanction,  and  so  soon  as  some- 
thing tike  a  just  punishment  had  been  inflict^ 
on  them,  he  issued  the  following  prociamation, 
in  which  will  be  found,  commented  on  wi^ 
considerable  precision  and  abUity,  the  progress 
of  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  :^ 
"  By  his  Excellenoy  Lieut  General  Sir  Georgf 

Prevost,  Baronet,  commander  of  his  l^jes- 

ty's  forces  in  North  America,  Akx,  Ac.,  h/^ 
<*  To  the  inhabitants  of  his  Migesty'sprovinoei 

in  North  America. 

^  Ml  PBOCLAMATIOK. 

'*  The  complete  success  which  has  attended 
his  Majesty's  arms  on  the  Niagara  Frontier, 
having  placed  in  onr  possession  the  whole  of 
the  enemy's  pests  on  that  line,  it  became  a 
matter,  of  imperious  duty  to  retaliate  on 
America,  the  miseries  which  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  Newark  had  been  made  to  suf 
fer  from  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Qeorge. 

The  viUages  of  Ijewiston,  Black  Rock,  and 
BuffiUo  have  according^  been  burned. 

"  At  the  same  time  the  commander  of  ttie 
foroes  sincerely  deprecates  this  mode  of  war- 
fare, he  trusts  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  call 
the  attention  of  every  candid  and  impartial 
person  amongst  ourselves  and  the  enemy,  to 
the  circumstances  from  which  it  has  arisen,  to 
satisfy  them  that  this  departure  from  the  e^ 
tablii^ed  usages  of  war,  has  originated  with 
Ameriea  herself;  and  that  to  her  alone,  ^e 
justly,  chargeable,  all  the  awful  and  unhap|^j^ 
consequences  which  have  hitherto  flowed,  and 
are  likely  to  result,  from  it. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  advert  to  the  coi^- 
duct  of  the  troops  ^nnp^oyed  on  tb^  American 
coast,. iil'Coi^unction  with  his  ld{()esty's  squf^d- 
roB,!  under  ^dn^iral  Sir  John  B.  Warrejp, 
sii^c^^tti^jKVWrei  neither  within  the  coqi- 
mand,  nos  subiact  to^tii^^c^ntrol^^hisgxc^^ 
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lendy,  their  Mts'cttmot  be  Meribed  io  him, 
even  If  they  w«tted  that  justification  ifMch 
tUe  drcnmsbuices  that  occasioned  diem  so 
ampYy  afford. 

*•  It  will  be  snfBdent  for  the  present  pur- 
pose, and  in  order  to  mark  the  cftiaraetcr  of 
the  war,  as  carried  on  upon  the  frontiers  of 
these  provinces,  to  trace  the  line  of  conduct 
observed  by  his  excellency,  and  the  troops 
under  his  command,  since  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  and  to  contrast  it  with  that  of 
the  enemy. 

**  The  first  invasion  of  Upper  Canada  toolc 
place  in  July,  1812,  when  the  American 
forces  under  brigadier  general  HuH,  crossed 
over  and  took  possession  of  Sandwich,  where 
they  began  to  manifest  a  disposition  so  dif- 
fbrent  from  that  of  a  magnanimous  enemy, 
and  which  they  have  since  invariably  display- 
ed, in  marking  out,  as  objects  of  their  pecu- 
liar resentment,  the  loyal  subjects  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  in  dooming  their  property  to  plun- 
der and  conflagration.    , 

**  Various  instances  of  this  kind  occurred, 
both  at  Sandwich  and  in  its  neighborhood,  at 
the  very  period  when  his  Majesty's  standard 
was  waving  upon  the  fort  of  MSohilimaokinac, 
and  aflbrding  protection  to  the  persons  and 
property  of  those  who  had  submitted  to  it  :— 
Within  a' fow  weeks  afterwards,  the  British 
flag  was  also  hoisted  on  the  fortress  of  Detroit, 
which,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  Michi- 
gan territory,  had  surrendered  to  his  Migesty's 
arms. 

"  Had  not  his  exceRency  been  actuated  by 
sentiments  ikr  different  from  those  which  had 
influenced  the  American  government,  and  the 
persons  employed  by  it,  in  the  wanton  acts 
of  destruction  of  private  property,  committed 
during  their  short  occupation  of  a  part  of  Up- 
per Canada,  his  excellency  oould  not  but  have 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  which  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
Michigan  territory,  afforded  him  of  amply  re- 
taliating for  the  devastating  system  which  had 
been  pursued  at  Sandwich  and  on  the  Thames. 

**  But  stricUy  in  conformity  to  the  views 
and  disposition  of  his  own  government,  and  to 
that  liberal  and  magnanimous  policy  whidi  it 
had  dictated,  he  chose  rather  to  forbear  an 
imitation  of  tbe  enemy's  example,  in  the  hope, 
that  such  forbearance  would  be  duly  appreci- 
ated by  ^t»  govereuMnt  of  the  United  States, 


and  would  produoe  aTetom  to  mora  cifftod: 
usagesofwar. 

**f  he  persons  and  property,  therefore,  nf 
the  inhabitants  of  theMiehigan  terriory,  we^ 
respected,  and  remained  unmolested. 

**  In  the  winter  of  the  following  year,  when 
the  success  which  attended  the  gallant  entw* 
prise  against  Ogdensburgh  had  placed  that 
populous  and  flourishing  village  in  ourpos* 
session,  the  generosity  of  this  British  charta- 
ter  was  again  conspicuous,  in  the  scrupokNH 
preservation  of  every  article  wfaieh  ooddbe 
considered  as  private  property,  sueh  puKBe 
buildings- only  being  destroyed  as  were  use! 
for  the  accommodation  of  troops  and  for  piakh 
lie  stores. 

*'The  des^ction  of  the  defences  of  Og- 
densburgh, and  the  dfeperskm  of  the  enenrf^ 
force  in  that  neighbourhood,  laid  open  the 
whole  of  their  frontier  on  the  St  (jawrencs, 
to  the  incursions  <tf  his  Majesty^  troops,  and 
fibimilton,  as  well  as  the  numerous  settlemeuti 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  might,  at  any  hour, 
had  such  been  the  disposition  of  his  Majesty^ 
government,  or  of  those  acting  under  it,  been 
plundered  and  laid  waste. 

''During  the  course  of  tbe  following  son- 
mer,  by  the  fortunate  result  of  the  enter^iie 
against  Plattsburgb,  that  town  was  for  sevend 
hours  in  the  complete  po^ssion  of  our  troqM, 
there  not  being  any  force  in  the  neighborhood 
which  could  attempt  a  resistance. — ^Tet  ev«n 
there,  under  ciroumstances  of  strong  tempta- 
tion, and  when  the  reoent  example  of  the 
enrany  in  the  wanton  destruction  at  Tork,  «f 
private  property,  and  buildings  not  usediir 
military  purposes,  must  have  been  fresh  in 
the  reooUeetion  of  the  forces  employed  on 
that  occasion,  and  wodd  have  justified  a 
retaliaticm  on  their  part,  their  forbearuMe 
was  strongly  manifested,  and  the  directioBS 
his  excellency  had  given  to  the  commands 
of  that  expedition,  so  scrupulously  obejii, 
that  scarcely  can  another  ipstattoe  be  shew 
in  which,  during  a  state  d  war,  and  under 
similar  circumstances,  an  enemy,  so  complo^ 
ly  under  the  power  and  at  the  mercy  ^ 
their  adversaries,  had  to  little  oauae  of  com- 
plaint 

*'  During  the  course  ol  the  same  sommr, 
forts  Schlosser  and  Btack  Roek,  were  BS^ 
pi^ed  and  taken  by  a  part  of  the  forces  unier 
the  command  of  Mi^  Ometal  Do  AattABbttj^ 
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oti-:«iM'2Qtga(ni  fieontiav  »^  both  of  whkh 
places  personal  property  was  respected,  and 
ike  pnblio  buildingis  were  alone  destroyed. 

**  U  was  certatnly  matter  of  Jost  and  reasoo* 
able  expectation^  that  the  humane  and  liberal 
ooovse  of  eonduot  porsned  by  his  EzceUtncj 
on  these  difiEerent  occasions,  would  have  had 
ttadne  weight  with  the  American  gOTernment, 
aad  would  have  led  it  to  have  abstained,  in 
tlM  farther  persecution  of  the  war,  from  any 
sets  of  wantonness  or  yiolence,  which  could 
aolyiettd  onnecessarfly  to  add  to  its  ordinary 
calamities^  and  to  bring  down  upon  their  own 
VBoffending  dttieas  a  retaliation^  which, 
though  distant,  they  must  have  known  would 
await  and  certainly  follow  such  conduct 

"Undeterred,  however,  by  his  Excellency's 
•sample  of  moderation,  or  by  any  of  the 
•ODsequences  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
adopuon  of  such  barbarous  measures,  the 
Aaneriean  finrces  at  Fort  George,  acting,  there 
m  every  reason  to  believe,  under  the  wdcrs, 
«r  with  the  approbation  of  their  government, 
lor  some  time  previous  to  iheir  evacuation  of 
tkat  fortress,  under  various  pretences,,  burned 
and  destroyed  the  farm  houses  and  buildings 
of  many  of  tiie  respectable  and  peaceable  in- 
habitants of  that  neighborhood.  But  the  Mi 
Measure  of  this  species  of  barbarity  remained 
fto  be  eomi^ted  at  a  season  when  all  its 
hoRpn  mig^t  be  more  fully  and  keenly  felt^ 
by  those  who  vrere  to  become  the  wretched 
TictiaMofit 

''It  will  hardly  be  credited  by  those  who 
.shall  hereaiter  read  it  in  the  page  of  history, 
that  in  the  enlightened  era  of  the  nineteenth 
oenluiy,  and  in  the  indemency  of  a  Canadian 
wiater,  the  troopsof  a  nation  calling  itself 
civyked  and  christian,  had  wanlymly,  and 
without  the  shadow  of  a  pretext,  finrced  four 
hundred  h^less  women  and  children  to  quit 
;lheir  dwillii^s,  and  be  the  mournful  spectators 
•f  Ae  conflagration  and  tota,l  destruction. of 
«tt  that  belonged  to  them. 

"  Tet  such  was  the  fate  of  Newark  on  the 
10th  of  DeoMnber,  a  day  which  the  inhabit- 
aato  of  Upper  Canada  can  never  forget,  and 
ibe  recoUeetion  of  ijrhich  cannot  but  nerve 
their  arms  when  again  opposed  to  their  vin- 
dietiro  foe.  On  the  night  of  that  day,  the 
American  troops  under  Brigadier  General 
-  MK!)lare,  being  about  to  evacuate  Fort  George, 
-wbi^  tfasy  ooidd  bo  kngor  retain,  by  an  act 


of  inhumanity  disgraoefuL  to  themselves , and 
to  tbis  nation  to  which  they  belong,  set  fire  to 
upwards  of  150  housesy  composing  the  beauti^, 
ful  viUage  of  Newark,  and  burned  them  to 
the  ground,  kaviog  without  covering  or 
shelter^  those  innocent,  unfortunate^  dis- 
tressed inhabitants,*  whopti  that  officer,,  by  bis 
proclamation,  had  preriously  engaged  to 
protect 

I  "His  Excellency  would  have  ill  consulted 
the  honor  ol  his  country,  and  the  justice  due 
to  His  Majesty's  iiyured  and  insulted  sulgccUs 
had  he  permitted  an  act  of  such  needless 
cruelty  to  pass  unp«niG(hed,  or  had  «he  failed 
to  visit,  whoiever  the  opportunity  arrived, 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring 
American  frontier,  the  calamities  thus  inflicted  .• 
upon  those  of  our  own. 

<«  The  opportunity  has  occurred,  and  a  full 
measure  of  retaliation  has  taken  place,  such 
as  it  is  hoped  will  teach  the  enemy  to  respecl, 
in  future,  the  laws  of  war,  and  recal  him  to  a 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
us. 

"  In  the  further  prosecution  of  the  contest 
to  which  so  extraordinary  a  character  has 
been  given,  his  Excellency  must  be  guided  by 
the  course  of  conduct  which  the  enemy  shall 
hereafter  pursue.  Lamenting  as  his  Excel-  ' 
lency  does,  the  neccBsity  hnposed  upon  him 
of  retaliating  upon  the  subjects  of  America 
the  miseries  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Newark,  it  is  not  his  intention  to  pursue 
further  a  system  of  warfore  so  revolting  to 
his  own  feelings,  and  so  little  congenial  to  the 
British  character,  unless  the  future  measures 
of  the  enemy  should  compel  him  again  to 
resort  to  it 

"  To  those  possessions  of  the  enemy  along 
the  whole  line  of  frontier  which  have  hitherto 
remahied  undisturbed,  and  which  are  now 
within  his  Excellency's  reach,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  the  troops  vnder  his  command,  his 
Excellency  has  determined  to  extend  the 
same  forbearance  and  the  same  freedom  fh>m 
rapine  and  plunder,  which  they  have  hitherto 
experienced;  and  from  this  determination 
the  future  conduct  of  the  American  govern- 
ment shall  alone  induce  his  Excellency  to 
depart 

"  The  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  will, 
in  the  moan  time,  be  prepared  to  resist,  with 
firmness  and  with  cour^^e,  whatever  attempts 
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^  reMOtaMfit  «f  tlM  ^neiiQ J,  irifiing  from 
tbcirdisgmee  mnd  tb^ir  laerlted  sutfMnga, 
mfty  letd  them  to  make,  well  aasor^d  that 
tll^  wiU  U  powwrfuUy  Msiatad  at  all  potots 
bj  the  troops  under  his  ExoelleiKT's  eom- 
UNRid,  and  that  prompt  andsigiial  Tangeanee 
wiii  be  token  tbr  every  fire&h  departure  by  the 
eoamy,  from  that  ^rstem  of  warfare,  which 
^  0(^t  alone  to  subsist  between  enlightened 
and  civilized  nations 

*^  Gi?en  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  arms 
at  Quebec,  this  ISth  day  of  January>  1^1^ 

'^GsoRGi  Pbbtobt. 
'*  By  His  Ezcalleocy's  command, 

£.  B.  Bbbitok.'* 


We  must  now  change  the  scene  anJ  trans- 

0«»«,«»  fa.  Chm.  P*""'  *•*  "'*<'"''  '""»  '*"* 
peike  Bay,  and  itfl  shores  of   ths    mighty 

^^"^   ^*"'  St  Lawrence  and  Niag- 

ara to  the  Chesapeake.  Along  these  shores 
thirty  years  of  uninterrupted  peace  had  ef- 
fected wonders,  and  towns  had  rapidly  sprung 
up,  raised  into^rasperity  by  the  facilities  for 
commerce  afforded  by  this  magnificent  estua- 
ry and  its  tributary  streams.  These  towns  and 
Tillages  were  then,  as  now*  wholly  unpre< 
pared  to  offer  any  resistance  to  an  armed 
force,  the  arrival  of  the  British  fleet,  there- 
fbre,  under  Admiral  Warren,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  liiarch,  1808,  in  their  compara- 
tively defenceless  waters,  spread  an  undefined 
but  lialf  fearful  impression. 

American  writers  have  not  scrupled  to  char 
actecize  the  proceedings  of  Admiral  Warren,  or 
rather  of  his  second  in  command,  Sir  George 
Cockbum,  as  a  series  of  maurauding  attacks, 
e^imparable  only  to  those  of  the  Bucaneers 
two  eenturies  before;  a  little  consideration 
win,  however,  show  that  the  writers  prefer- 
ring these  charges,  have  lost  sight  of  Hull  and 
8myth*s  proclamations,  on  their  invasion  of 
Canada.  These  manifestoes,  or  rather  denun- 
ciations, the  reader  doubtless  remembers  the 
import  of,  and  it  is  therefore  needless  to  refer 
again  to  them,  or  to  quote  a  second  time  their 
▼apourings  or  threats.  That  these  throats 
were  not  carried  into  execution  was  owing 


*KoTB— We  Mj  M  now,  for  to  waj  one  oonTenuit 
with  the  subject,  it  murt  be  evident  that  the  <Mteoee 
iMar  P  lint  Comfort,  oJled  Bipnipton  or  Bip  Bi|M,  are 
wholly  i .» Icc^iute  to  the  purpose,  MKd.would  prove  but 
an  insttOlcient  means  for  the  proteotion  of  the  Cheaa- 


not  to  the  oonciUitovy  spMt  of  tht  ia^stef^ ' 
but  simply  to  th«  Ikct  that,  ere  the  ink 
dry  on  the  proclMMtieDa,  the  inradtfra 
either  prisoaera,  or  had  retreated  iog^oHooa^ 
to  theb  own  tei  ritorlea;  we  have  beridea,  i 
daat  proof  from  the  behaviour  of  Ae  A« 
soldiery,  when  in  oeoopation  of  the  IQagan^ 
district,  what  would  hare  been  their  hM  of 
oondiKt  to  ttie  inhabitants  of  theae 
of  country,  had  they  encountered  wmj  < 
tton,  and  if  the  inhabkmnU  akog  the  ahoffi 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  suffered  from  mam  #f 
the  hievitable  evils  of  waHai«,  the  i 
be  sought  for  from  two  80uroe& 

As  we  haye,  on  more  tha»  one 
shown,  from  Washington  and  Baltimore  issoe^ 
the  most  mendacioufl  and  inflatad  aocoonti  oC 
the  exploits  of  both  American  naval  and  land 
ezpeditkMMk  The  OoTemment  organs  on  no  o^ 
caaioQ  suflered  the  truth  to  transpire  in  oaae  #f 
defeat,  and  when  Yictory  had  been  M/eAagnd^ 
tht  conquest  was  toagnifled  to  such  a  deyss 
as  to  inspire  a  feeling  of  invincibility.    It  it 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  ewmj 
Ihrmer  or  blacksmith  ioaagined,  that  in  oms 
of  attack,  there  was  but  the  necessity  t» 
oflbr  a  show  of  resistance,  and  that  the  Bri- 
tishers would  run  away.    To  this  cause  tiisa 
which  led  them  to  tempt,  and  even  provoks^ 
attacks  was  in  the  first  pbce  attribntabls 
some  of  the  severities  enlbroed  in  this  qoartar. 
A  second  reason  i%  perhaps,  to  be  fonndin 
the  hct  that  sailors,  whatever  their  djaciplins 
on  board,  are  very  apt  to  indulge  hi  a  fittls 
more  license  than  their  rod-coated  brethM. 
The  expeditions  along  the  shores  <^  ths  Obess- 
peake  necessarily  comprehended  nany  bliie> 
jackets,  and  many  of  the  complaints  made  by 
the  inhabitants  must,  we  fear,  be  ascribed  ts 
Jack  Tar*s  thoughtlessness.     It  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  observed  thaWe^ery  trifle  haft 
been  magnified  and  distorted  by  AnoMicaa 
writers.    If  a  sailor  or  soldier,  straggling  tnm 
his  party,  and  relieyed  from  the  watt^ul  and 
supervismg  eye  of  his  commander,  robbed  ft 
hen  roost,  or  made  free  with  a  sucking  pig,  it 
was  immediately  magnified  into   wholesale 
wanton  destruction  of  property,  and  the  tal^ 
fai  all  probability,  received  so  rich  a  oc^ooriog 
that  the  unfortunate  offender  wouhi  be  at  ft 
loss  to  know  again  his  own  exploit 

In  our  account  of  the  proceedings  in  tibift 
quarter,  we  will  sipaply  owfiusooiishrM  tft  - 
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J«fii[|5cbelbffe  tli«!  reader  ^  offlcUl  docoments 
hlMvngiOpoa  ttie  seyend  espediiions^  making 
o»T««cb  anjr  eommentB  oeoesaary)  and  giving, 
if fOflfli^ej  at  the  aame  time  the  American 
T«rsi(ig»  of  each,  Wo  shall  alfi9  endeaYonr  to 
sboff  thai  <ho  aUackd  made  by  the  jBriiish, 
a«i  iwpveiented  as  marauding  expeditions, 
wwe^iaieliially  attacks  on  positions  which  the 
Aiaetioans  bad  hastily  fortified  with  the  in- 
teotioD  of  annoyance. 

^Ffae  first  erpknC  eflbcted  was  the  cotting 
o«kt  ^f  fbmr  armed  schooners,  lying  at  the 
mdtt<Ai  of  the  Rappahanock  rirer,  by  an  expe- 
dition of  fi?e  boats  mider  the  command  of 
OaptMfi  Pblkinghome,  of  the  St  Domingo. 
TMi-expk)it  was  rery  gallanily  executed,  and 
Jmssb  in  his  Na^al  occurrences,  (page  8<(7,) 
git^ss  a  foU  account  of  it, — we  will,  however, 
p«BB  on  to  more  important  enterprises.    The 
fiisl  of  these  was  an  expedition,  undertaken  a 
fbW  days  alter,  to  destroy  a  dep6t  of  mflitary 
stores,  the  foundries,  and  public  works  at  a 
place  called  French  Town,  a  considerable  dis- 
tance up  the  river  Elk.*    Admiral  Cockbum*s 
ktter  to  Admiral  Warren  will,  however,  give 
this  occurrence  in  detail : — 
Bjb  fiajesty*s  sloop  Fantome  in  the  Elk  River, 
20th  April,  1818. 
Sir, — ^I  haye  the  honor  to  acquaint  you, 
that,  having  yesterday  gained  information  of 
the  depot  of  flour  (alluded  to  in  yotfr  note  to 
me  of  the  28rd  inst)  being  with  some  military 
and  other  stores,  situated  at  a  place  called 
French-Town,  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
riTer  Elk,  I  caused  his  Majesty's  brigs.  Fan- 
tome,  and  Mohawk,  and  the  Dolphin,  Racer, 
sod  Highflyer  tenders,  to  be  moored,  yester- 
daj  evening,  as  ikr  within  the  entrance  of  this 
rirer  as  could  be  prudently  effected  after  dark; 
and  at  eleven  o'clock  last  night,  the  detach- 
ment of  marines  no^  in  the  advanced  squad- 
ron, consisting  of  about  160  men,  under  cap- 
tains Wyboufn    and  Carter,  of  that  corps, 
with  five  artillery  men,  under  first-lieutenant 
Robertson  of  the  artillery,  (who  eagerly  volun- 
teered his  valuable  assistance  on  this  occa- 
sion,) proceeded  in  the  boats  of  the  squadron, 
the  whole  being  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  lieutenant  G.  A.  Westphall,  first  of  the 
Marll>orough,  to  take  and  destroy  the  afore- 
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saidetoress  the.Higlb^tr  tendesi -underitlNi) 
command  of  lienteaant  T.  Lewis,  iMing  dioeer  r 
ted  to  foUow,  for  the  sup^^rt  and  proteCttOB.) 
of  the  boats,  as  far  and  as  closely  as  he  m^U: 
find  it  practicable.  .  •  ,  i 

Being  ignorant  of  the  way,  the  boats  wem^) 
unfortunately  led  up  the  Boheooa  Biver,  itar/. 
stead  of  keeping  in  the  Elk ;  and,  it  befai^ . 
daylight  before  this  error  was  rectified^  tAiey 
did  not  reach  the  destined  place  till  betweea  . 
8  and  9  o^doek  this  morning,  which  occasion- 
ed the  enemy  to  have  full  warning  of  th^lr- 
approach,  and  gave  him  time  to  collect  his 
force,  and  make  his  arrangements  for  the  der 
fence  of  his  stores  and  town ;  fur  the  security 
of  which,  a  6  gun  battery  had  lately  beep 
erected,  and  from  whence  a  heavy  fire  was 
opened  upon  our  boats  the  moment  tbej 
approached  within  its  reach;  but  the  launches^ 
with  their  carronades,  under  the  orders  of 
lieutenant  Nicholas  Alexander,  first  of  the 
Dragon,  pulling  resolutely  up  to  the  work, 
keeping  up  at  the  same  time  a  constant  and 
well-directed  fire  on  it ;  and  the  marines  being 
in  the  act  of  disembarking  on  the  right,  the 
Americans  judged  it  prudent  to  quit  their 
battery,  and  to  retreat  precipitately  intp  the 
country,  abandoning  to  their  fate  French- 
Town  and  its  depots  of  stores ;  the  whole  of 
the  latter,  therefore,  consisting  of  much  flour, 
a  large  quantity  of  army-clothing,  of  saddles^ 
bridles,  and  other  equipments  for  cavaliy,  &c. 
&C.,  together  with  various  articles  of  merchan- 
dize,   were   immediately    set    fire    to,    and*' 
entirely  consumed,  as  were  five  vessels  Ijing 
near  the  place;  and  the  guns  of  the  battery . 
being  too  heavy  to  bring  away,  were  disivbled  '' 
as   effectually   as   possible    by   L^eut^ntaf 
Robertson  and  his  arlillery-mcn ;  after  wlii«:h| 
my  orders  being  completely  fulfilled,  ihi^  boara 
returned  down  the  river  without  molestation; 
and  I  am  happy  to  add,  that  one  seaman,  of 
the  Maidstone,  wounded  in  the  arm  by  a 
grape-shot,  is  the  only  casualty  we  have  sus- 
tained. 

To  lieutenant  G.  A.  Westphall,  who  has  so 
gallantly  conducted,  and  so  ably  executed, 
this  service,  my  highest  encomiums  and  best 
acknowledgements  are  due ;  and  I  trust,  sir,  . 
you  will  deem  him  to  have  also  thereby  meritp 
ed  your  favourable  consideration  and  notice. 
It  is  likewise  my  pleasing  duty  to  acquaint 
you,  that  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
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etorj  o!B';er  and  man  emplojted  with  him  on 
this  occaditn ;  but  particnlarly  of  the  Tery 
great  assistance  he  derifed  from  lieutenant 
Robertson,  of  the  artiUery;  lieatenant  Alex- 
ander, of  the  Dragons ;  lieutenant  Lewis,  ofthe 
Highflyer ;  and  Captains  Wjboum  and  Gar- 
ter of  the  royal  marines. 

I  hare  now  anchored  the  above  mentioned 
brigs  and  tenders  near  a  form,  on  the  right 
bank  of  this  rirer,  where  there  appears  to  be 
a  considerable  quantity  of  cattle,  which  I  in- 
tend embarking  for  the  use  of  the  fleet  under 
your  command ;  and  if  I  meet  with  no  resis- 
tance or  impediment  in  so  doing,  I  shall  giro 
the  owner  bills  on  the  yidualling-office  fbr  the 
idr  ralue  of  whatsoerer  is  so  taken;  but 
should  resistance  be  made,  I  shall  consider 
them  as  a  prise  of  war,  which  t  trust  will  meet 
your  approbation ;  and  I  purpose  taking  on 
board  a  fbrther  supply  for  the  fleet  to-morrow, 
<m  similar  terms,  from  Specude  Island,  which 
Hes  a  little  below  Hayre-de-Qrace,  and  which 
I  hare  been  informed  is  also  well  stodsed. 
I  hare  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

G.  OOOKBURN,  Rear-admiral. 
To  the  right  hon.  admiral  Sir  J.  B.  Warren, 
hart  K.  B.,  kc 

Although  the  strictest  orders  were  issued  by 
the  Rear  Admiral,  to  land  without  molestation 
to  the  unopposing  inhabitants,  and  although 
these  orders  were  enforced  with  the  greatest 
sererity,  still  we  find  our  old  friends,  the 
writers  of  the  History  of  the  War  and  Sketches 
(^the  War^  ready  as  ever  to  malign  and  mk- 
state.  The  author  ofthe  J5«&?ry  ofthe  United 
States,  however,  outdoes  them  both,  and 
shines  conspicuous  in  his  task  of  distortive 
misrepresentation.  So  totally  careless  of 
truth  is  he  as  to  represent  public  stores  as 
belonging  to  merchants  of  BaltimDre  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  this  in  direct  opposition  to  Gen. 
WiIkinson*s  statement,  who  distinctly  says : — 

**  By  the  defective  arrangements  of  the  war 
department,  he  [rear  Admiral  Oockbum]  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  the  military  equipments 
and  munitions  found  there ;  of  which,  I  ap- 
prehend, the  public  never  received  any  cor- 
rect account* 

The  same  system  of  false  colouring,  will  be 
found  to  pervade  these  writers  works  when- 
ever the  occurrences  on  the  Chesapeake  are 
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in  question.  The  NaKooal  vanity  rwotrii 
here  its  sorest  wound,  and  Americans  WM 
here  first  taught  tiie  pr<yptt  vakm  of  their 
militia. 

The  defeats  akmg  the  lake  sfaor»,  attd  4ht 
various  repulses,  had  been  all  so  glossed  over, 
that  the  idea  of  militia  not  being  equal  to  the 
most  disciplined  soldiery,  was  never  entertain- 
ed I  when,  therefore,  the  feet  was  foroed  en 
them,  a  bitterness  of  feeling  was  eDgendNrei, 
whnh,  like  an  unwholesome  tumour,  tend 
vent,  in  the  disoharge  of  the  mort  lidkni 
mattor. 

A  seooed  expedition  was  aooo  foroed  w^m 
the  eomma&ding  ofl&cer,  by  the  abcnvd  temer- 
ity of  the  inhabitants  of  Havre  de  Graces-- 
The  rule  laid  down  by  the  British  Admiial 
was,  that  all  supplies  should  be  paid  for.  at 
foil  market  price,  bat  that  all  snoli  smp^m 
nrast  be  tetfaooming,  that  is  witbeot  serioii 
iMonvenieaoe  to  parties  supplyii^  bat  thaty 
should  resislenee  be  oiforedY  the  village  « 
town  would  then  be  considered  as  s  foriifiad 
place,  and  the  male  kihaUtants  m  ■oMiers, 
the  one  to  be  destroyed,  the  oUier  with  thek 
property  to  be  captured  or  destrc^ed. 

The  inhabitants  of  French  Town  had  expe- 
rienced the  benefit  of  this  arrangement,  l^ld 
taking  no  part  in  the  contest,  remained  un- 
molested. The  inhabitants  of  Havre  de  Graoi, 
not  so  prudenti  received  a  severe  leaaim.^ 
Descent  on  Hwvrode  The  Britidi  AdiiM^ 
Qiaot.  deeming    it   noceaiaiy, 

to  draw  his  supplies  from  a  i^ace  oi^ed  Spe- 
eude  Island,  where  cattle  and  pi oviaiotts  mwn 
abundant,  was  obliged  to  pass  in  sight  il 
Havre  de  Ghraoe,  a  village  on  the  west  sidsef 
the  Susquehanna,  »  short  distance  above  dw 
oonfluenoe  of  that  river  with  the  OheaapeaJBi. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  ptoee,  poooeMod,  very 
probably,  to  a  great  ^tent,  an  idea  of  their 
valor,  and  qualifications  for.beooming  sol^sii^ 
and  had  consequently  erected  a  six  gun  bal^ 
tery,  and,  as  if ,  to  attract  particular  stlentieB, 
had  mounted  a  hurge  American  l&iaign.-^ 
Most  probably,  however,  ndther,  the  Rnaiga 
nor  the  battery  would  have  attiw^ed  atlea- 
tion  had  the  erectors  thereof,  resuun^d  quHl^ 
but  instead  of  this  a  fire  was  opened  upott  the 
British  ships,  although  th^  were  for  beyeid 
the  range  of  the  guns.  This  provocataon  tt» 
Admiral  determined  to  resent^  he  oonooqncat- 
lydetermisedt*  siaketbs  t»wm  of  Hsvre  di 
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JPuH  deUOs  (tf  the  reasons  An*,  Mid  objects 
of  the  attack,  will  be  found  in  Admiral  Gock- 
bwrm'a  Mooad  letter  which  foUows : 

**  His  Maje8ty*8  ship  Maidstone, 
Toesdaj  night,  8d  May,  1813,  at  anchor 
off  Turkey  Point. 

••Sir, — ^I  have  the  honor  to  toform  you, 
that  whilst  anchoring  the  brigs  and  tenders 
oirSpecacie  Island,  agreeably  to  my  intentions 
DOttfied  to  you  in  my  official  report  of  the  2Mh 
ultimo,  Na  10,  I  observed  guns  fired,  and 
American  coUmits  hoisted,  at  a  battery  lately 
ei^oeted  at  Havre  de  Grace,  at  the  entrance  of 
Susquehanna  River.    This,  of  course,  imme- 
dkttely  gave  to  the  place  an  importance  which 
I  bad  not  before  attached  to  it,  and  I  there- 
Are  determined  on  attacking  it  after  the  com- 
pletioQofour  operations  at  the  island;  con- 
aequently,  having  sounded  in  the  direetion 
forwards  it,  and  found  that  the  shallowness  of 
Am  water  would  only  admit  of  its  being  ap* 
proaehed  by  boats,  I  directed  their  assembling 
under  Lieutenant  Westphall,  (first  of  the  Marl- 
borough,) last  night  at  12  o'dock,  alongside 
tiie  Fantome :  when  our  detatchments  of  ma- 
rfaftes,  consisting  of  about  150  men,  (as  before,) 
under  Captuns  Wyboum  and  Carter,  with  a 
small  party  of  artillerymen,  under  Lieutenant 
Robinson,  of  the  artfllery,  embarked  in  them ; 
mod  the  whde,  being  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  Captain  Lawrence,  of  the  Fantome, 
(who,  with  much  zeal  and  readiness,  took  upon 
Umself,  at  my  request,  the  conducting  of  this 
service,)  proceeded  toward  Elavre  de  Qrace,  to 
tftke  up,  under  cover  of  the  night,  the  neces- 
sary position  for  commencing  the  attack  at  the 
dswn  of  day.    The  Dolphin  and  Highflyer 
tenders,  commanded  by  Lieutenants  Hutchin- 
son and  Lewis,  followed  for  the  support  of  the 
boats,  but  the  shoalness  of  the  water  prevented 
their  getting  within  six  miles  of  the  place. 
Captain  Lawrence,  however,  having  got  up 
with  the  boats,  and  having  very  ably  and  ju- 
diciously placed  them  during  the  dark,  a  warm 
fire  was  opened  on  the  place  at  daylight  from 
sor  launches  and  rocket-boats,  which  was 
smartly  returned  from  the  battery  for  a  short 
time;    bat  the  launches  constantly  closing 
vith  ity  and  their  fire  rather  increasing  than' 
decreasing,  that  fix>m  the  battery  Eoon  began 
ts  riacken ;  and  Captain  Lawrenoe  observing 


this,  very  jndioiously  directed  the  landing  d 
the  marines  on  the  left;  which  movementi 
added  to  the  hot  fire  thoy  were  under,  induced 
the  Americans  to  commence  withdrawing  from 
the  battery,  to  take  shelter  in  the  town. 

"« Lieut  G.  A.  Westphall,  who  had  taken 
his  station  in  the  rocket-boat  dose  to  the  bat- 
tery, therefore  now  judging  the  moment  to  be 
fitvourable,  pulled  directly  up  under  the  work, 
and  landbg  with  his  boat's  crew,  got  imme- 
diate possession  of  it,  turned  their  own  guns 
on  them,  and  thereby  soon  caused  them  to 
retreat,  with  their  whole  force,  to  the  furthest 
extremity  of  the  town,  whither,  (the  marines 
having  by  this  time  bnded,)  they  were  pur- 
sued closely ;  and  no  longer  feeling  themselves 
equal  to  an  open  and  manly  resistance,  thej 
commenced  a  teasing  and  irritating  fire  fimn 
behind  the  houses,  walls,  trees,  Jbe. :  from 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  my  gaUant  first- 
lieutenant  received  a  shot  through  his  hand 
wftilst  leading  the  pursuing  party;  he,  how- 
ever, continued  to  head  the  advance,  with 
which  he  soon  succeeded  in  dialodging  the 
:syhole  of  the  enemy  from  their  lurking  places, 
and  driving  them  for  shelter  to  the  neighbor* 
ing  woods;  and  whilst  performing  which  ser- 
vice, he  had  the  satislaction  to  overtake,  and 
with  his  remaining  hand  to  make  prisoner 
and  bring  in  a  captMn  of  their  militia.  We 
also  took  an  ensign  and  some  armed  indivi- 
duals ;  but  the  rest  of  the  force,  which  had 
be^n  opposed  to  us,  having  penetrated  into 
tfas  woods,  1  did  not  judge  it  prudent  to  allow 
oftheir  being  farther  followed  with  our  small 
numbers ;  therefore,  after  setting  fire  to  some 
of  the  houses,  to  cause  the  proprietors,  (who 
had  deserted  them,  and  formed  part  of  the 
militia  who  had  fled  to  the  woods,)  to  under- 
stand, and  feel,  what  they  were  liable  to  bring 
upon  themselves,  by  building  batteries,  and 
acting  towards  us  with  so  much  useless  ran- 
cour, I  embarked  in  the  boats  the  guns  firom 
the  batte^-y,  and  having  also  taken  and  de- 
stroyed about  180  stand  of  small  arms,  I 
detached  a  small  division  of  boats  up  the  Sus- 
quehanna, to  take  and  destroy  whatever  they 
might  meet  with  in  it,  and  proceeded  myself 
with  the  remaiqing  boats  under  Captain  Law- 
rence, in  search  of  a  cannon  foundry,  which  I 
had  gained  intelligence  of,  whilst  on  shore  at 
Havre  de  Grace,  as  being  situated  about  three 
or  four  miles  to  the  northward,  where  we 
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foa^d  it  accordingly ;  and  getting  possession 
of  {t  without  difficulty,  commenced  instantly 
Its  destruction,  and  that  of  the  guns  and  other 
materials  we  found  there,  to  complete  which 
occupied  us  during  ihe  remainder  of  the  day, 
as  there  were  several  huildings,  and  much 
complicated  heavy  machinery,  attached  to  it ; 
it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Cecil,  or  Prin- 
dpic  foundry,  and  was  one  of  the  most  valua* 
ble  works  of  the  kind  in  America ;  the  destruc- 
tion of  it,  therefore,  at  this  moment,  will,  I 
fmst,  prove  of  much  national  importance. 

In  the  margin***  I  have  stated  the  ordnance 
taken  and  disabled  by  our  small  division  this 
day,  during  the  whole  of  which  we  have  been 
on  shore  in  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  country, 
«nd  on  his  highroad  between  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia.  The  boats  which  I  sent  up  the 
Susquehanna,  returned  after  destroying  five 
Vessels  on  it,  and  a  large  store  of  flour ;  when 
everything  being  completed  to  my  utmost 
wishes,  the  whole  division  re-embarked  and 
returned  to  the  shipii,  where  we  arrived  at  10 
oVIock,  after  having  been  22  hours  in  con- 
stant exertion,  without  nourishment  of  any 
kind ;  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  being  able 
to  a()d,  that  excepting  Lieutenant  Wcstphairs 
wound,  we  have  not  suffered  any  casualty 
vhatever. 

The  judicious  dispositions  made  by  Captain 
Lawrence,  of  the  Fantome,  during  the  preced- 
ing night,  and  the  able  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  the  attack  of  Havre  in  the  morning 
added  to  the  gallantry,  zeal,  and  attention, 
diewn  by  him  during  this  whole  day,  mt&t 
jdstly  entitle  him  to  my  highest  encomiums 
and  acknowledgements,  and  will,  I  trust,  en- 
sure to  him  your  approbation ;  and  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  add,  that  he  speaks  in  the  most 
favourable  manner  of  the  good  conduct  of  all 
the  officers  and  men  employed  in  the  boats 
under  his  immediate  orders,  particularly  of 
Lieutenants  Alexander  and  Reed,  of  the 
Dragon  and  Fantome,  who  each  commanded 
a  tiivision ;  of  lieutenant  G.  A.  Westphall, 


'  *  Taken  from  the  battery  at  EUvre  de  Grace— 
6«gtin8, 12  and  G'poitnders. 

^Disabled,  in  battery  lor  protectioB  of  ft«ndvy«<-> 
S, glint,  24  poundera. 

Disabled,  ready  for  sending  away  from  foundry 
-^28  grnie,  82-poanders. 

fiha^led,  in  boriDg^hooMand  f^undiyu^  g«lit 
a|)d  4  carronadea  of  diff^sent  oaiibraa.  , 

'Total— <S1  guns, and  130 stand dif small arm^  ^ 


whose  exemplary  and  gallant  conduct  i%  bas 
been  necessary  for  mo  already  to  notice  in 
detailing  to  you  the  operations  of  the  day.  I 
shall  only  now  add  that,  from  a  thorougb^ 
knowledge  of  his  merits,  (he  having  served 
many  yeanuwith  me  as  first  lieutenant,)  I 
always,  on  similar  occasions,  expected  much 
from  him,  but  this  day  ho  even  outstripped 
those  expectations ;  and  though  in  considera- 
ble pain  from  his  wound,  he  insisted  on  con> 
tinning  to  assist  me  to  the  last  moment  with 
his  able  exertions.  I  therefore,  sir,  caii|)ot 
but  entertain  a  confident  hope  that  his  ser- 
vices of  to-day,  and  the  wound  he  has  received^ 
added  to  what  he  so  successfully  executed  at 
Frenchtown,  (as  detailed  in  my  letter  to  you 
of  the  29th  ultimo,)  will  obtain  for  him  your 
favourable  consideration  and  notice,  and  thai 
of  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 
I  should  be  wanting  in  justice  did  I  not  also 
mention  to  you,  particularly,  the  able  assisfc* 
ance  afforded  me  by  lieutenant  Robertson,  of 
the  artillery,  who  is  ever  a  volunteer  wh^ftT 
service  is  to  be  performed,  and  always  foremasl 
in  performing  such  service,  being  equally  con* 
spicuous  for  his  gallantry  and  ability ;  «ul  ]l| 
also  obliged  me  by  superintending  the  destnuh 
tion  of  the  ordnance  taken  at  the  foundij* 
To  Captains  Wyboum  and  Carter,  who  coiah 
manded  the  marines,  and  shewed  much  skill 
in  the  management  of  them,  every  praise  is 
likewiso  due,  as  are  my  acknowledgements,  to 
Lieutenant  Lewis,  of  the  Highflyer,  who  not 
being  able  to  bring  his  vessel  near  enough  to^ 
render  assistance,  came  himself  with  his  ustt%l[ 
active  zeal  to  offer  his  personal  services.  And 
it  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  have  to  report  to  too, 
in  addition,  that  all  the  other  officers  and  men 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  cheerful 
and  zealous  discharge  of  their  duty,  and,  I 
have,  therefore,  the  satisfaction  of  recommeii^ 
ing  their  general  good  conduct,  on  Uus  o«- 
sion,  to  your  notice  accordingly.  ^ 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  A,c.         ,  , 
G.  COCKBURN,  Rear-Adm,, ;. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  Admiral  Sir  J.  B.  Warr^ 
Bart  and  K.B.,  &c 

The  descent  of  the  British  on  fiavrQi4b 
jGlrace  has  more  than  any  other  event  ^  t^ 
^ar  afforded  an  opportunity  for  ezaggepati|p^ 
itnd  misrepresentation-— each  particul^ j^eilu 
|n  these,,articles  has,  bowever^ha|^}jf^|9|^j|| 
titith,  contrived  so  to  tcllhis  Mory  as  to  — 
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tra^ct  Ills  nefghboar,  and  we  are  tbas  enabled 
to  "refute,  most  convincingly,  the  random  and 
maleyolent  statements  put  forth.  The  North 
American  Kevicw  states,  that  for  three  weeks 
the  inhabitants  of  Havre  de  Grace  had  been 
making  preparations,  and  that  the  militia  of 
the  district  had  been  called  out.  An  extract 
^om  this  review  will  show  that  the  demon- 
stration of  the  Havre  de  (Grecians  was  not  the 
unpremeditated  movement  of  men  hastily 
summoned  together  for  mutual  defence,  but 
was  a  preconcerted  arrangement 
'  "The  militia,  amounting  to  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  were  kept  to  their  arms  all 
Qight  \  patroles  were  stationed  in  every  place 
where  they  could  possibly  be  of  any  service ; 
and  the  volunteers  were  at  their  guns,  with  a 
general  determination  to  give  the  enemy  a 
warm  reception.**  We  make  this  quotation 
to  show,  not  that  these  men  were  wrong  in 
taking  up  arms  for  the  preservation  of  their 
hearths  and  homes,  but  to  prove  that  any 
seirerities  on  the  part  of  the  British,  were  not 
exercised  upon  unofiEending  or  defenceless 
inhabitants,  but  actually  formed  part  and 
parcel  of  the  miseries  always  attendant  on  a 
fliiite  of  war&re.  Another  object  gained  by 
the  quotaUon  is  to  convict  the  writers  of  the 
"Sketchesof  the  War,**  History  of  the  War," 
and  "  History  of  the  United  States  **  of  wilful 
&tortion  of  the  truth.  One  of  thes^  writers 
Bifttes  that  they  *' attacked,  plundered,  and 
burnt  the  neat  and  Qourishing  hut  unproteoted 
village  of  Havre  de  Grace ;  for  which  outrage 
no  proweatUm  had  been  given,  nor  could 
excuse  be  assigned.**  Admiral  Cockbum*s 
letter,  and  the  remarjcs  in  the  Review,  show 
whether  the  village  or  town  was  either  un- 
prepared  for,  or  unezpectant  of,  an  attack. 
Th^  last  extract  will  therefore  sufBce  as  a 
•ample  of  the  other  accounts. 

'  Bat  this  system  of  mis-statement  was  not 
eonfined  to  journalists  or  historians^  Mr. 
Monroe  in  his  official  commnnication  to  Sir 
Alexander  Ck>chrane,  in  the  teeth  of  the  hct 
that  six  pieces  of  cannon  and  one  hundred 
snd  thirty  stand  of  arms  had  been  captured, 
penists  in  describing  the  inhabitants  as  un- 
tttted.  One  writer  a  Mr.  0*Connor  in  his 
wM  to  prove  at  once  the  bravery  of  the 
JMttiders^  and  the  deliberate  atrocity  of  the 
MdtantB— first  descants  upon  the  vigorous 
fMptirationB  znade,  and  the  resolute  deftoee^ 


and  then  winds  up  by  declaring  that  **  it  is  not 
easy  to  a^iign  any  tause,  other  than  the 
caprice  of  its  projector,  for  this  violent  attack 
on  an  unoffending  and  defenceless  village. 
No  reason  of  a  public  nature  could  have 
induced  it  No  public  property  was  deposited 
there,  nor  were  any  of  its  inhabitants  engaged 
in  aiding  the  prosecution  of  the  war.** 

It  would  be  idle  and  unnecessary  after  these 
quotations  to  add  anything  more  on  this  sub* 
ject,  and  we  shall  accordingly  pass  on  to  the 
next  instance  of  atrocity  perpetrated  by  the 
British.  We  will  just  call  attention  to  one 
point  more  connected  with  this  affair,  which 
is,  that  but  one  American  writer  thought  the 
loss  of  forty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  chiefly 
thirty-two*s  and  twenty-four  pounders,  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  give  it  a  place  in  his 
history. 

The  third  expedition  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  capturing  or  destroying  pubUo 
property,  set  out  on  the  night  of  the  5th  May. 
The  destination  of  this  expedition  was  to  the 
villages  of  Georgetown  and  Frederick  to  wn, 
situated  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river 
Sassafras,  and  nearly  facing  each  other.  The 
official  letter  wHl,  however,  furnish  the  mosi 
correct  details. 

H.  M.  S.  Maidstone,  off  the  Sasaafiras  river, 
May  6th,  1818. 

SiB,^I  hare  the  honour  to  acquaint  yoo^ 
that  understanding  Georgetown  andFreder* 
icktown,  situated  up  the  Sassafras  river,  were 
places  of  some  trade  and  importance,  and  the 
Sassafras  being  the  only  river  or  place  of 
shelter  for  vessels  at  this  upper  extremity  of  the 
Chesapeake,  which  I  had  not  examined  and 
cleared,  I  directed,  last  night,  the  assembling 
the  boats  alongside  the  Mohawk,  from  whence 
with  the  marines,  as  before,  under  captains 
Wyboum  and  Carter,  with  my  fHend  lieute* 
nant  Robertson,  of  the  artillery,  and  his  small 
party,  they  proceeded  up  this  river,  being 
placed  by  me  fbr  this  operation,  under  the  im* 
mediate  directions  of  captain  Byng  of  the 
Mohawk. 

I  intended  that  they  should  arrive  before 
the  above  mentioned  towns  by  dawn  of  day, 
hot  in  this  I  was  frustrated  by  the  intricacy 
of  the  river,  our  total  want  of  lore!  knowledge 
in  it,  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the 
greet  distanee  the  towns  ky  up  it;  it,  there- 
<ete^  nnnjoaMj  became  late  hi  the  morning 
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before  we  tpprMched  them,  when,  harhig 
kleroepted  a  smftQ  boat  widi  two  tnhabitantB, 
I  directed  captain  Byng  to  halt  onr  boats 
about  two  Biflea  below  the  town,  and  I  sent 
forward  the  two  Americans  in  their  boat  to 
warn  their  countrymen  against  acting  in  the 
same  rash  manner  the  people  of  HaTr^e- 
Qrace  had  done;  assnring  them  if  they  did, 
liiat  thehr  towns  would  ineyitably  meet  with 
ashnflarfote;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  they 
did  not  attempt  resistance,  no  iT\)ury  should 
be  done  to  them  or  their  towns ;  that  yessels 
and  public  property  only  would  be  seized ; 
that  the  strictest  discipline  would  be  main- 
'taine4;    and  that,  whaterer  provisions  or 
other  property  of  in(HYiduals  I  might  require 
for  the  use  of  the  squadron,  should  be  in- 
stantly paid  for  in  its  fullest  yalue.    After 
having  allowed  sufficient  time  for  this  message 
to  be  digested,  and  their  resolution  taken 
thereon,  I  directed  the  boats  to  advance,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  soon  found  the  more  un< 
wise  alternative  was  adopted;    for  on  our 
reaching  within  about  a  mile  of  the  town,  be- 
tween two  projecting  elevated  points  of  the 
riTtr,  a  most  heavy  fire  of  musketry  was  open- 
ad  on  us  from  about  400  men,  divided  and 
entrenched  on  the  two  opposite  banks,  aided 
l^  one  long  gun.     The  launches  and  rocket- 
boats  smartly  returned  this  fire  with  good 
efleot,  and  with  the  other  boats  and  the  ma- 
rines I  pushed  ashore  tmme(Mately  above  the 
aneviy^s  position,  thereby  ensuring  the  cap- 
ture of  the  towns  or  the  brhiging'hini  to  a  de- 
eided  action.    He  determined,  however,  not  to 
risk  the  latter;  for  the  moment  he  discerned 
wt  had  gained  the  shore,  and  that  the  marines 
bad  fixed  thdr  bayonets^   he  fled  wittihis 
whole  force  to  the  woods,  and  was  neither 
•aen  nor  heard  of  afterwards,  though  several 
were  sent  ami  to  asoo-tain  whether  he  had 
taken  up  ai^  new  position^  or  what  had  be- 
come of  him.    I  gave  him,  however,  the  mor* 
tiflcation  of  seemg,  from  wherever  he  had 
hid  himself^  that  I  was  keeping  my  word  with 
respect  to  the  towns^  which  (excepting  the 
houses  of  those  who  hai  continued  peaceably 
in  them,  and  had  taken  no  part  in  the  attadc 
made  on  u^)  were  forthwith  dentroyed,  as 
were  four  vessels  laying  in  the  river,  and  some 
atores  of  sugar,  of  lumber,  of  leather,  and  of 
other  merchandize.     I  then  directed  the  re^ 
ambarkartflacfouriBMJilfoBSi^aadjina  pro^ 


ceeded  down  Uie  river  again,  io  a  town  f  had 
observed,  situated  in  a  branch  of  it^  about 
half  way  up,  and  here  I  had  the^  satiafiiotton 
to  find,that  what  had  passed  at  Havre,George- 
town,  and  Fredericktown,  ha^itsefiect,  and  ted 
these  people  to  understand,  Uiat  theyhftd 
more  to  hope  for  from  our  generosity,  than 
fix>m  erecting  batteries,  and  opposing  us  liry 
means  within  their  power ;  the  inhabitants  of 
this  place  having  met  me  at  landing,  to  say 
that  they  had  not   permitted  either   g«^ 
or  militia  to  be  stationed  there,  and  that 
whilst ,  there  I  should  not  meet  viith  any 
opposition  whatever.    I  therefore  landed  wiQi 
the  officers  and  a  small  guard  only,  and  hav« 
ing  ascertained  that  there  was  no  puUtc  pro- 
perty of  any  kind,  or  wariike  stores,  and 
having  allowed  of  such  articles  as  we  stood 
in  need  of  bdng  embarked  in  the  boats  en 
payment  to  the  owner  of  their  full  value,  I 
again  re-embarked,  leaving  the  people  of  this 
place  well  pleased  with  the  wisdom  of  thttr 
determination  on  their  mode  of  receiving  as. 
I  also  had  a  deputation  from  Gharlestown,  in 
the  north*east  river  to  assure  me  that  that  plate 
is  considered  by  them  at  your  mercy,  and 
that  neither  guns  nor  miUtia-men .  shall  be 
suffered  there ;  and  as  I  am  assured  that  all 
the  phu:es  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Chesa- 
peake have  adopted  shnUar  resolutions,  aad 
that  thelire  is  now  neither  puUic  property, 
vessels,  or  warlike  stores  remaining  in  this 
neighbourhood,  I  propose  returning  to  yon 
with  the  light  squadron  to-morrow  momiog'. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  the  hot  fire  we  were 
under  this  morning  cost  us  five  men  woimded 
one  only^  however,  severely;  and  I 
much  satfsfoetion  in  being  abfo to  bearl 
niony  to  you  of  the  seal,  gallantry,  and  ( 
conduct  of  the  dttfisrent  officers  and  men  serv- 
faig  in  this  division.    To  Captain  Byn&  of  €ka 
Mohawk,  who  conducted  the  various:  arraage* 
meats  on  this  oocarion,  with  equal  skUl  aad 
bravery,  every  possible  praise  is  most  jnatly 
duoi  as  wen  as  to  Captains  Wybouniy  Carler, 
Lieutenant  Robertson,  of  the  Artiilary,  cod 
Lieutenant  Lewis,  of  the  Highflyer ;  LfeiAa- 
nant  Alexander,  of  the  Dragon,  the  sei^ar 
oflkser  under  Captain  Byng,  in  ooatmaod  ^ 
the  boats,  deeerres  also  that  Ishouid  partite- 
larly  notice  him  to  yon  for  his  steaiKQei^  «ar- 
reeiness,  and  the  great  ablBty  with  whldi'^ 
stivers  exeeirtea  whatavw  aerviad  In  4 
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^  to  bim;  and  I  must  b«g  permission  ef  seizing 
'  Hm  opportunitj  of  stating  to  you  how  much 
I  bave  been  indebted  to  Captain  Burdett^  of 
tbis  abipi  wbo  was  good,  enough  to  receive  me 
onboard  the  Maidstone,  when  I  found  it 
impraoticaUe  to  advance  hi^^er  in  the  Marl- 
borough, and  has  invariablj  accompanied  me 
on  every  oeoasion  whilst  directing  these  va- 
rious operations,  and  rendered  me  always 
the  most  able,  prompt,  and  efficacious  assis- 
timce. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

G.  COCKBURN,  Rear-Ad. 
To  &e  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  Baronet, 
E.  B.&a 

Whatever  severities  were  used  towards 
ihe  inhabitants  of  these  villages,  the  chastise- 
ment was  merited.  The  British  had  evinced 
the  desire  to  respect  private  property,  and  had 
erea  sent  on  two  of  their  own  countrymen 
to  apprise  the  villagers  of  their  disposition. 
The  Americans  returned  a  submissive 
■Mssage,  alleging  that  they  were  without  the 
moana  of  defence,  whilst  they  were  preparing 
tk  warm  reception  for  their  visitors.  In  short 
tNy  laid  a  trap  for  the  British,  in  which  they 
were  themselves  caught,  inasmuch  as  they 
loat  their  property,  which  would  otherwise 
iuive  been  respected.  This  was  so  clearly 
established  that  even  American  writers  have 
baen.aUe  to  make  very  little  of  it,  and  they 
hftve^  accordingly,  contented  themselves  with 

*  9QP6ral  charges  of  British  cruelty  and  so 
forth. 

One  end  was  gained  by  the  example  made 
of  Havre  de  Ghrace  and  the  two  villages,  aa 
dq[»iilation6  praying  for  men^  began  now  to 
be  sent  to  the  British  commander  fhnn  the 
other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
OhesiHP^akes.  This  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants  has  been  construed  into 
" treachery '^  by  the  author  of  "the  War,'' 
and  most  unjustly  so.  The  British  were  in 
force,  the  militia  who  should  have  opposed 
Uieiii  were  too  few  in  number  and  generaUy 
t^  nadiscipKned,  if  not  lacking  in  eoorage,  to 
otfbr  any  elMual  resistaaoe.  What  then 
reEoaitted  for  the  poor  people  but  to  make 
the  bet ttorm9  pos8ible|.8»aA  to  avsr^  the  ikte 
which  had  overtakelt  three  places-  already 
mentioned.    Still  more  un&ir  is  it  to  call  the 

^British   unprincipled  inaiwidef%  aa  oa  no 

eas  aaj  .aof afi^  obaw id  ami^  t  •North 


when  by  making  resistance  the  town  or 
village  fell  under  the  category  of  **plaMt 
taken  byfstorm," 

The  great  ot^ject  of  the  attacks  made  by 
such  journals  as  the  "  National  Advoeatii," 
"  Democratic  Press,"  and  others  of  the  same 
stamp,  was  to  lower  the  character  of  Brit»h 
troops  and  of  Britain,  in  the  estimation  of 
Europe,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  recital 
of  these  outrages  to  influence  the  feelings  of 
western  patriots.  Jahie^  who  was  in  a  sitoa* 
tion  to  ascertain  the  truth  declares  that 
**  American  citizens  of  the  first  consequenoe 
in  Baltimore,  Annapolis  and  Washington^ 
when  they  have  gone  on  board  the  British 
Chesapeake  squadron,  as  they  firequently  did, 
with  flags,  to  obtain  passports,  or  ask  other 
favours,  and  these  inflammatory  paragra^ha 
were  shown  to  them,  never  fiiiled  to  declare 
with  apparent  shame,  that  they  had  beott 
penned  without  the  slightest  regard  to  truth ; 
but  merely  to  instigate  their  ferocious  countiy- 
men  in  the  Western  States  to  ra%  round  the 
American  standard."  Fortunately  the  task 
of  disproving  all  these  charges  is  easy,  as  the 
North  American  Review  bears  the  followhig 
testimony  to  the  behaviour  of  the  invadeia. 

"They,  (the  British,),"  says  the  Review, 
were  always  desirous  of  making  a  fair  pur- 
chase, and  of  paying  the  full  value  of  what  they 
received ;  and  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to 
the  enemy  to  state  that,  in  many  instances, 
money  was  left  behind,  in  a  conspicuous  place, 
to  the  full  amount  of  what  had  been  taken 
away.* 

One  very  material  difference  may  be 
observed  between  the  proclamations  we  have 
seen  issued  by  General  Hnll,  on  the  first  in- 
vasion of  Canada,  and  Sir  Qeorge  Cockbuni^s 
addresses  to  the  Americans.  The  first,  ia^ 
vited  the  Canadians  to  turn  traitors,  threaten- 
ing them,  in  case  of  non-compliance,  with  all 
the  horrors  of  war,  the  English  Admiral 
mer^y  a^ed  them  for  their  own  sakes  not  t6 
oppose  a  superior  force. 


The  next  object  of  importance  was  the  cot* 

CuttinKo«toftii.Siir.  *^«  o«t  of  the  Ameri^ 
v^^^Sdiooner'  can  Schooner  Surveyor, 

by  the  boats  of  the  Naoissu&  This  was  a 
veiy  spirited  thing  on  both  sides^  and  so  im* 
prised  was  Lieutenant  Crerie  with  the  g^* 
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lantT/  of  the  American  Goounaoder,  OapUin 
Trayifl,  that  he  returned  him  his  8wo:d  with 
fte  Mlowing  letter: — 
fVom  Lieutenant  Okbrii  to  Captain  Travis. 

His  Miije8ty*s  ship  Narcissus,  June  18th, 
1813. 

Sib, — Tour  gallant  and  desperate  attempt 
to  defend  your  vessel  against  more  than  dou- 
ble jour  number,  on  the  night  of  the  12th 
instant,  excited  such  admiration  on  the  part 
of  jour  opponents,  as  I  have  seldom  witnes- 
sed, and  induces  me  to  return  jou  the  sword 
y9Q  had  noblj  used,  in  testimonj  of  mine 
Our  poor  fellows  have  severelj  suffered,  occa- 
sioned chieflj,  if  not  aolelj,  bj  the  precaution 
jou  had  taken  to  prevent  surprise ;  in  short, 
I  am  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  most,  the  pre- 
vious engagement  on  board  the  Survejor,  or 
the  determined  manner  bj  which  her  deck 
was  disputed,  inch  bj  indu 

I  am.  Sir,  with  much  respect,  fto. 
JOHN  CRERIB. 
Oaptain  S.  Travis,  U.  S.  Gutter,  Survejor. 

Towards  the  middle  of  June,  the  Naval 
MfA  on  Junon  1^    Commander  at  Norfolk, 


Com.  Gassin  deemed  it 
advisable  to  attempt  the  destruction  or  cap- 
ture of  the  Junon,  fort j-siz  gun  frigate,  then 
Midiored  in  Hampton  Roads,  and  from  which 
boat  expeditions  had  been  dispatched  to  des- 
froj  the  shipping  in  James*  River. 
'  An  attack  was  made  on  the  20th  bj  the 
American  flotilla,*  armed  with  some  thirty 


•fhHB  Oommodore  CASsnr  to  the  American  Seo- 
retary  of  the  Navj. 
Navj  Tard,  Go^ftort,  Jane  81,  181t. 
Sib,— Ou  Saturdaj.  at  11  P.  H,  Capudn  Tar- 
bell  moved  with  the  flotilla  under  his  command 
eonsitting  of  16  gon-boats,  in  two  divisions,  Lien- 
ICMnt  John  M.  Qardner,  1st  division,  and  Lieu- 
^enaat  Robert  Henlej,  the  Sod,  manned  from  the 
lUgate,  and  60  musketeers,  ordered  Irom  Granej 
Iriand  bj  Oeneral  Taylor,  and  proceeded  down 
ttie  Biver ;  but  adverse  winds  and  sqnaUs  pre- 
vented his  approaching  the  enem  j  nntil  Sanday 
BMmiDg  at  four,  when  the  flotilla  eomenced  a 
heavj  ^ling  fire  on  a  frigate,  at  about  three 
qnartcrs  of  a  mile  distance,  Ijing  well  np  the 
roads,  two  other  frigates  lyfaig  in  sight  At  half 
past  foer,  a  breese  sprang  up  from  E.N JC  which 
eaabled  the  two  frigates  to  get  under  waj— one  a 
lasee  or  very  heavy  ship,  and  the  other  a  frigate 
^Hmd  to  come  nearer  into  action.  The  boats  in 
oottsequence  of  their  approach,  haoledeff,  though 
keeping  up  a  well  directed  fire  on  the  raaee  and 
the  other  riiip.  which  gave  us  several  broadsides. 
The  frigate  first  engagedi  supposed  to  be  the 


guns,  and  manned  with  about  five  hundred 
men.  The  Junon  was  becalmed  and  as  Ibt 
flotHIa  did  not  venture  within  wash  «f  tar 
carronades,  the  action  was  confined  to  a  dl^ 
tant  cannonade.  It,  however,  lasted  a  sulB- 
ci%ntlj  long  dme  to  warrant  Omimoioi<a 
Cassin^s  wridcg  the  letter  which  we  hmVo 
given  in  our  notes.  Ohe  statement  of  tlie 
doughtj  Commodore  is  particular^  ridSco- 
lous,  viz.,  that  the  Junon  was  almost  reduced 
to  a  sinking  state,  the  fact  being  that  she  re- 
ceived two  shots  only  in  her  hull,  and  had  but 
one  man  killed. 


Junon,  was  certainly  severely  handled— bad  tii« 
calm  continued  one  half  hour,  that  frigate  most 
have  fallen  into  our  hands,  or  been  destroje^ 
She  most  have  slipped  her  mooring  so  aa  to  dro^ 
nearer  the  raaee,  who  had  all  sail  set,  coming  up 
to  her  with  the  other  frigate.  The  aetion  eon- 
tinned  one  hour  and  a  half  with  three  ahlps. 
Shortly  after  the  action,  the  razee  got  alongaids 
of  the  ship,  and  had  her  upon  a  deep  careen  in  a 
little  time,  with  a  number  of  boats  and  sti^aa 
round  her.  I  am  satisfied  considerable  damafs 
was  done  to  her,  for  she  was  silenced  some  time, 
until  the  rasee  opened  her  fire,  when  she  coni- 
menoed.  Our  loss  is  very  trifling.  Mr.  AJffiseB, 
master^s  mate,  on  board  139,  was  killed  eaiij  in 
the  action,  by  an  ISpound  ball,  which  passed 
through  him  and  lodged  in  the  meat  No.  164 
had  a  ^ot  between  wind  and  water.  No.  ft 
had  her  franklin  shot  away,  and  several  of  thMU 
had  some  of  their  sweeps  and  stancbeons  shot 
away^but  two  men.sliehdy  injured  from  the 
sweeps.  On  the  flood  tide  several  ships  of  the 
line  and  frigatea  came  into  the  roads,  and  we  did 
expect  an  attack  last  night  Taere  are  now  fai 
the  roads  18  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates,  one 
br^  and  several  tenders. 

1  cannot  say  too  much  fbr  the  officers  aflfl 
crews  on  this  occasion ;  for  every  man  appeared 
to  go  into  action  with  much  cheerfulness,  apparent- 
Iv  anzkms  to  do  his  duty  and  resolved  to  oonqoer. 
1  had  a  better  opportani^  of  discovering  sheir 
actions  than  any  one  else,  being  in  mj  boat  the 
whole  of  the  action. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &o. 

JOHN  CAS3IH. 

Hon.  W.  Jones,  Ac 


IS  KHOWLEDOI  POWXat 

Not  slways;  at  least  the  converse  of  the  p(Qp%> 
sition  does  not  slways  hold  good,  as  the  HiOofW^ 
ing  epigram  shows.  It  is  supposed  to  bn  aA* 
dressed  anoayroouslj  by  a  sehooi-boj  to  hin  mt^ 
ter,  an  igLorant  pedtgqgne^  notorious  lor  tk^ 

«' Knowledge  is  power,**  so  salth  Loi^ 
But  jou>e  a  proof  he  was  mistaken ; 
For  thongh  you  were  hfottg^ne  at  m 
Tou*re  deetitnte  eC  wis  or  tsowuMi, 
Though  by  year  lloggiafi  everj  hour 
Ton  prove  jon  have  { 
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S»«he«tatarto 

Sli«  ikiwwi  avvev  on  the  Mitiwthe  tixneor  tbeilng- 
l«S  of  IHrda  is  oome.~iSroii^  qfSoUmum  ii,  11, 12. 


OfearolawMtolbivi^ 
Of  r^dag  io^  Md  hwii ; 
And  of  nymphs  that  lore  the  fo«itil&  bright  < 
woo  tke  woodknd  BhadcL 


^  Iho  Mth  aooih  of  the  jear,  if  fuppoted  to 
mreks  AABM  to  Romnlu,  bj  whoM  it  wu  called 
|Iaii«i»  aa  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  aeoaton  aod 
elden  (M^orea)  of  Rome.  This  month  was  se- 
lected by  our  Saxon  ancestors  for  folk-motes,  or 
conTentions  of  the  people,  to  be  held  after  seed 
lime,  for  the  election  of  the  wits,  or  wise  men  of 
the  Wittenagemote  or  Parliament.  In  order  to 
Bake  the  place  of  meeting  more  conspioaons,  a 
pole  was  erected  on  the  common  green,  conse- 
ented  to  Her8ha,tfae  goddess  of  peace  and  fertiUty, 
aad  it  was  commanded  that  no  quarrelsshould  be 
auuBtaioed  during  this  festiTal.  Alter  the  Norman 
•OBfoest  the  Pagan  festival  of  Whittentide  Upsed 
into  the  Christian  holiday  of  Whitsuntide,  and  tiie 
Hay  Pole,  from  forming  a  portion  of  a  Pagan 
ceremonial,  became  a  mark  to  signify  the  ooming 
«f  the  joyons  time  of  whiah  the  month  of  May  is 
•apposed  to  be  the  herald.  We  say  joyoos,  for 
lOUumgh  many  of  the  festive  scenes,  with  which 
oar  fere(athers  were  wont  to  hail  this  month  ha?e^ 
passed  away,  still  sTidenoe  of  the  boundless  bene- 
Tolenee  of  the  Deity  are  so  thfckly  showered 
«poa  us,  as  to  make  this,  in  truth,  a  gUdsome 
tee  and  worthy  of  ail  the  attributes  with  which 
poets  have  loTed  to  uiTsst  it. 

Weare  gariands  of  the  primrose,  and  the  tender 
Tiolet  bhie. 
Polyanthus,  and  the  hawthorn  blossom  gay ; 
,    Waare  garlands  of  the  king-cup  bright,  all  glisten- 
ing with  dew. 
And  all  to  welcome  in  the  mom,  the  merry 

mom  of  May. 
*  .     And  see  already  drest, 
To  grace  the  rustic  feast, 
no  Maypole,  with  its  rainbow  streamers  gay : 
The  tribute  oiferiag  meet. 
Of  Tillage  maidens  sweet, 
96  Love  and  Beauty  dedicate,  and  May,  dear  Msy  I 

ItteaTe  garlands  of  each  token  flower,  and  join  the 
^  festiTe  throng. 

The  levelfy,  and  sportif  e  train  assembled 
V-  lonnd  her  shrine ; 

Jka^!^^  TBuaj  a  rural  rite,  and  in  fiMNSOunding 
song^ 
^  JPia^  aetibrtts  her  wystenes  divlae : 
Aa4  lall  o^ipseato  bewsssi 
And  of  llgfaily-«peeding  bom; 
JJi^cf  Katnre,  In  her  loveliesti  attaytd ; 

TOL,  IT.— ■ 


Weare  garlands,  brightest  garlands,  fbr  the  merry 
mom  of  May,, 
And  go  mingle  where  her  rotaries  are  found ; 
The  joyous  peasant  group,  in  thehr  holiday  array, 
The  morrice  lightly  dancing  blythe,  the  loi^ 
column  round : 
And  for  the  stricken  heart, 
That  in  pleasure  has  no  part, 
Ah,  weaye,  yet  weare  a  garland  meet,  of  flowesS| 
sweet  flowers  1 
And  whiq>er  of  the  rose. 
That  nor  blight  nor  ruin  knows ; 
And  the  glorious  sun  that  sparkles  Csir  on  Salem^ 
royal  towers. 

During  this  month  the  plants,  which,  at  the 
latter  end  of  April,  only  began  to  pierce  the  soi^ 
and  coyly  peep  out,  are  now  shooting  out  into  foil 
leaf;  and,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  even 
expands  into  blossom. 

Then  flowers,  with  which  the  earth  becomes 
carpeted  during  May,  afford  a  means  of  simple 
enjoyment,  and  a  source  of  the  most  ianeeeH 
gratifieation  to  the  senses;  and  the  fullblown 
maturity  of  the  Utter  end  of  the  month  rendest 
apparent  the  purposes  of  the  prerions  season, 
demonstrating  how  sTerything  has  been  guided 
and  controlled  by  a  wise  Benefioence. 

The  characteristic  of  this  month  is  flower8,aj^ 
accordingly  we  find  that  amongst  the  Greeks*  the 
advent  of  the  season  was  always  a  cause  of  exulta- 
tion. The  same  feeling  is  also  to  be  found  amongst 
the  Hebrews—**  Lei  us  fill  ourselTee,*'  says  Solo- 
mon, "  with  costly  wine  and  ointments;  and  let 
no  flower  of  the  spring  pass  by  us.** 

Ho  Witt,  in  his  book  of  the  Seasons,  when  Q>eak« 
ing  of  the  fondness  of  the  Hebrews  for  floweit^ 
obserTes—'*  Amongst  that  solemn  and  poetical 
people  they  were  commonly  regarded  as  the 
faTorite  symbols  of  the  beauty  and  fragility  of 
life.**  By  them  man  was  compared  to  the  flowet 
of  the  field:  **The  grass  withereth,  the  flower 
^deih,**  are  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  imagery 
which  these  beautiful  creations  of  an  all-good  and 
wise  God  supplied  his  chosen  people. 

Howitt  is  Tory  eloquent  on  the  suljeci  ^ 
flowers,  and  he  truly  remarks  that,  of  all  the 
poetry  drawn  from  them,  none  is  so  beautSf^ 

I  none  ao  sablhne,  none  so  imbued  with  that  ritg 
spirit  la  which  they  were  made,  as  that  of  Christ. 
*'Attdwhjr  take  ye  thought  fivraimentf  Cba« 
llder  the  lOlet  of  tiie  field,  how  they  grow;  they 
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^B  not  neither  ^  ^7  «ptOf  and  yet  I  eey  unto 
JOS  tbet  even  So1o««b  i^  ail  Me-gloiy  was  not 
tm^eid  like  Qua  af  dwaa.** 

«*The  seDtiiaaiit  boiit  «|Kyo  ihia»"  oontinnes 
Howiu,  "  entire  dependence  on  the  goodneee  of 
the  Creator,  is  one  of  the  lights  of  oar  existence, 
a|id  conld  cnlj  hare  been  littered  by  Christ;**  but 
we  have  here  also  the  expression  of  the  yerj 
•pint  of  beaut/  in  which  flowers  were  created ; 
a  spirit  so  boundless  and  overfloiHng  that  it  de- 
lights to  enliven  and  adorn  with  these  radiant 
creations  of  sunshine  the  solitary  places  of  the 
earth ;  to  scatter  them  by  myriads  over  the  very 
desert  **  where  no  man  is ;  in  the  wilderness  where 
there  is  no  man;**  sending  rain,  '*to  satisfy  the 
desolate  and  waste  ground,  and  to  cause  the  bud 
of  the  tender  herb  to  spring  forth.^ 


T0B  OHBOKICUS  Of  BRBBPBAILT. 
Ko.  xxin. 

A  XIGBT  WITH  THS  HAQ0I8  CLUB. 

Tub  day  which  succeeded  my  arrival  at  Bamsigr 
^o4ga  I  spent  io  exploring  the  coriositiee  of 
IMinbrngh,  under  the  pilotage  of  Mr.  Donoan 

[Here  Peter  Powhead  oeeuples  eome  twa  Ima- 
dNd  elosely  written  ibilo  pages  detaittng  the 
taaaha  ol  Ms  **  expjsoatiens,**  a«  be  expieaeea  it 
ijl  this  we  are  aeeessitated  to  leava  cat,  partly 
lor  waoi  of  spaoa,  and  partly  beaause  the  bulk  of 
tka  tateiaatioD  wkMb  It  oanveys  woold  be  stale 
ii  '^pipersf  news  **  to  »  plethoria  peroantage  of 
ow  patroBi.  The  '^Waverly  Novals**  have 
ffftdaped  Seollaad  la  feaecal,  and  Ita  capital  in 
pattkitet  dassio ground  to  Aa  dvilliad  world; 
tmd  aduealed  oosaopolilea  are  u  fimfliar  with 
«•  Arthur's  Seat**  and  Balyrood  HoaBa**  as  tliey 
ai«  with  the  •«FtetheMn«*'  and  tba  •*  Leaning 
Vmw  af  Pltt.*^Ed.  A.  ▲.  M.] 

jUter  we  had  gone  through  tiia  reeruflment  of 
•  good  dhiner,'  my  boat  proposed  that  we  should 
wiad  pp  the  di^  by  paying  a  virit  to  an  association 
designated  the  **  Haoois  Club,**  of  which  he  was 
BBMibfr. 

THIt  conyiYlal  denomination— Vr.  Biriton  cer- 
tloraied  me— had  been  of  very  andent  itand- 
1^ ;  an4  its  raoorda  eontafaiedihe  names  of  tome 
ol.  tk^wfitX  distinguisfaad  and  ecaentrio  characters 
^Q  bad  been  oonneeted  widi  Sdhiborgh  during 
ilM  Mneney  of  more  than  a  centQi7.  A  fiiw  ef 
the  o)def  members  my  fHend  oontfamed^were 
acUl  a«^.t,  and  retgolariy  attended  the  meetinga 
of  the  iodal  brotheilieod.  tSieae  saBkiie  when 
PfOfitiii  *"  tapped,*"  were  wont  te  yield 


draughta*  of  Ibfoinulion  toeehing  the  me*,  asd 
manners  of  bygone  geaeaatione ;  and  Duncan  (i# 
he  assured  me)  standing  weHIn  their  good  gra«f% 
he  questioned  not  hlf  ability  to  smke  tiiem  ofen 
out  after  a  fructifying  frshioa. 

The  proepeet  of  such  a  sympeeiwn  had  at 
eiliUaming an aibet upee  me, aa^tlM eight  efe 
new  iMhIoiied  gown  haaepoa  the  gadding  daugiN 
tctaef  Eve;  end  when  eighio*alock  had  aoooded 
horn  the  tewer  cf  8t.  Oiiy,  I  ghidly  aocoopeniad 
Mr.  INrtloe  t^tbe  piaoe  ofmeeting.  ^I aappaat 
ni  be  ia  bed  before  yeu  oobm  baek,**  ebsorvai 
the  lady  of  the  OMBsioB  as  we  look  oar  di^arSBfe 
— *"  but  tf  you  should  wante  meuthMtoeal^wW 
yeer  mifki^&pi^  FU  leave  out^a  eoupleef  pertM^ 
aloeg  with  the  drinkaMear*  For  this  hesphaUe 
provfdenoe  Mtt.  Diriten  reoeived  frees  her  fi^gi 
kN<d  a  oomsMndalory  eaculatlpn,  whloli  Madj 
Ramsay  lodge  vocal  firom  the  eod  Jbele  to  te 
garrets  thereof,  and  anddat  a  roDey  of  **  HooH 
le  fbr  shames  I**  firem  the  bluahing  aarfgDoe,  wm 

eMBenoed  our  pQgiifliageu 

Having  proceeded  fbr  some  distance  down  the 
High  Street,  my  Palhiurus  gdded  me  late  a  dttk 
and  Barrow  entiy,  which  he  caOed  the  **  IlaA 
Market  Glooe."  Dismal  and  gh>omy  was  tibe 
aspect  of  thel  steep  and  rugged  viadaet,  aod  wm 
stranger  eould  have  predicated  Hiat  it  led  to  aoy* 
thing  aaiw  the  dens  of  povetty  and  tritBe.  WlJh 
out  hesitation,  however,  <fid  the  writer  to  the 
Signet  deecend  into  the  profiBBditles  of  thb  eMit 
gully,  merely  giving  me  tl^  owitioB  to  mind  ss^ 
feet  and  head. 

Having  eecaped  all  dangart^  we  found  oer* 
selves  at  the  door  of  a  boatel,  and  aaooBdkig  a 
flight  of  stairs  were  ushered  by  a  Highland  waiter 
into  the  room  appropriated  to  tbeJoderaBts  of 
the  **  Haggis  Club.**   . 

It  was  a  long,  low-roofed  ehamber  fiimishad- 
with  chairs  and.  tebles  of  a  peculiariy  antiqi* 
fashion,  and  the  oaken  walls .  were  hong  ro«Bd 
with  a  series  of  ej^giavingfevidi^t^eioeBtedAj 
one  artist 

To  these  prints  Mr.  DitltQa  speoMj  < 
my  aittept|oq»  9/kd  as  none  of  the 
yetarrifed  he  proceeded  to  give  me 
ceuntef  theo^  and^heir  aethers 

John  Kaj  had  been  like  ayaeHiiOiaM  «p  ^ 
theheBeofahle  and  UBiianl  piihsiluB  ef^Wpi; 
outtbg  and  ahavhig;  After  de^  eeteiBf  hb- 
appreBttoeafaip  he  wasradBdMad  a  I 
Ti  nrihipful  ffnnlntj  nf  ITiilini  leimisBB,  a  i 
tkm  which  waa-eooe  i 
it  is  in  I 

'   Ki^«MllB«edt»p^aos 
teyearlfnHwIrai^fl 
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IMAffll'lro  iNrhIMnq  Idqu^^MI  hln  tt  crtop  Ms  oio 
fMtettHrts  Ottflbn^  (IM  Hm  mi  for  a«tfb«trit- 

ymt  Wit,  Mm  Ka)r  itii^giit  be  Mtii  m  !iiv)$  b«^H 

tte  «arteitMire  bistorittl  of  his  nsttvtf  dty.  With 
#lr«eit  al^pfeofAtlbtt'  df  tbe  lad!cK>uft  And  <m/r^, 
M(l '(MMlbtfMd '  K  it^nd^Blftd  fk<!ftfty  <]ff  <$6fisiilitting 
ilf thim^  «o*Mp)>6f,  wd  T^ry  fr^^imittj  th« 
fHtne  iftft  tauf^ttg'  4!t  the  rttfrcflentaUoa  6t 
i9tM'4nM  tett&HSMb  Whfchhfd  ttfl^eti  pUse, 
4ltt^%'Wtf  Of  tf(t'<6e'dhPpi'b€fR)M. 
'  0b«<^s(petaOhof«ttyikotdr!ety  Who  figured 
Ifihe  SbOtMi-<si9i1td  for  fSttt  ftpice  of  ne&rty  half 
<'attowt>  ioemtclji  « loudfnddottt  of  uiy  eomic 
tW^  eite|M  the  dotfee  of  ilito  V^M  BHtlsli 
■bgivai.  iill«ref  tttera^-HiiKgtstrctoA,  pfOfefltei«, 
eteigjuflJi-  tte^^ltttni,  hkiTf eri,  debttKAeos,  qoaeks, 
Mloi;  bMHM,  ^ittgtMH,  iad  Ml(>tt. 
'  Fifiaf  r«fcr  «0  a  leir  of  the  iketOfiMT  of  Itay, 
«lioh  adoMiedtho  haH  Of  the  ffaggis  Cl<ib,  ahd 
tke  Uetoiy  of  which  Mr.  Oiriton  obHgingl j  gt¥6 

"Okio'  (jh^  ar  ptfnt  iv«t  exbtbtted  in  the  ertisi^a 
iMWlOif  eiHkled^««F^tfieoatgoterttitte&t;ofthd 
^^  aaro  the  better  hone.**  Kay  having  no- 
*ritd>d  Ibat  c  geMletetn^  iHto  was  obnoHoiurto 
erAaHar  inpetatiott,  had'  mader  Mmfletf"  promhi- 
eriwr  DMfry  at  tiie  paftlee  represented,  iteolved 
erCoMli  Mto  that  the  tenaiit  of  a  gfase-honee 
ilMPtM  sot  eiet  stonec  Aeoordfaiglf  the  Uagher 
^«»  lb  hie  t«ni  edMed  bjr  the  appeeratiee  of 
*HlaMpMi  of  Boaaohon  hmghfaig  at  the  print  of 
pitHeoit  gOTefttoMRil*' 

Mr.  Hfctelltoti  Bell,  a  Well  known  writer  to  tiie 
ditSttet,  ^;ered  that  he  wonM  carry  a  publican's 
ealMioy  on  hie  back  from  Sdinburgh  to  Musselbor- 
iNl|jhiS(iid*woii  hii  wager.  TWe  was  cakesand  ale  to 
tl»Bkffber4Mrgeo»,  who  fai  a  abort  tioie  produ* 
iUfciif  an  ebgrating  of  BeO,  wHh  the  boy  on  his 
Mei;  ftoeottpiUiled  by  a  surgeon  named  ttoe,  who 
aMi  irtBipiie  <aw)uiitering  a  gvoup  of Mmeel- 
bOMmghiahwoMOfWlthihehretmls.  Soenraged 
i^tflhulawyer^althiB^bomrterfeit  presentment** 
•Mi*  Hdtfeteueilt,  thai  he  lodged  m  cottiF/hitnt 
a||liilil'Sl9^  ^Ao '  aetswdhigly  wMbronght  ttp 
blitii  the  SheriT  ttm  ekembatlov.  idling 
pMwed  thsl  BeR  atfUadty  dM  carry  ^bt  stripling 
M^usiellMNttgh,'  tte'tfttltwiuridiniedfittelylib* 
ifl'tlwiitlifiMaM' Wlildi  the  irt;te 
was  Hie  feMornr  a  eeeoiid  effgfc- 
^tive  esMnnltCMU  uflw  tohneh^ 
w^'  jiwbdoiib vHi  vieni vreuepieiBU  as  sncing 
«oeirsi  taUe;  irtt  «e/  sitffdliig  beftrb  tVeM ; 
I  Bgofw  IB  iBoiMnL'gniuiia 


<hie-of  ^e  skeit^eii,  WHibfi^ktciy  arreted  my* 
notice,  Vneaned  "Wie  Sleepy  tfoh^gatton.*'—* 
Its  seetie  iff  hid'  in  the  "^dtbooth  (ihufch**  ai  tif 
uraethttkedayeWhen  Adttlnie  SiAttipson  was  in-/ 
tirusted  to  the  ctthKorship'  of  Mnes  McFinn  ttf 
guide  him  in  hid  se&rch  afler  a  pliuse  of  worship 
eoHgenial  to  his  pecull&r  thedloglcal  views.  Dr.^ 
Webster,  t  Pihealbyterikri  divirt^of  some  iftark  wiss 
the  incemberit  of  the  Kirk  in  qnesUoli  et  the  time' 
When  the  pri<i^  of  whieh  I  atttspeeking  appeared. 
His  otingtregatien  wee  kaOWti  liy  the  appeltatloii 
Of  the  •*TOlboth  Whigs"  4M  belog  sttppoeed  to 
make  the  tfetti^eM  approsoh  hi  practice  and  doo« 
trine  to  the  fbltoWora'of  those  pillars  of  the  Cor- 
enanf  Oargili  anfd'  Cameron.  K«y  does  not  at- 
tempt to  0iHeatltt«  Dt.  Webster,  whose  ruiuee 
protected  hita  lh»m  eeeb  a  ^te^  bnt  nothbig  can 
be  oonoetted  liOffe  httemely  ridiesleas  than  the 
congregatfieii!  IlUe  ooaspesed  of  all  the  denfaiene 
of  Bdinbergh  who  Were  signally  notorioes  for  their 
haMMal  negTeei  of  pMIe  worship.  Some  are 
Bodk  iti  repose,  oihenr  are  looking  up  wtth  a  eerie* 
comio  expresiiOii,  hi  whk)h  dtiotPimeBS  aeettti 
8tftg£|Riig  with  astonishaent  aad  bewilderment, 
at  finding  themeehree  in  each  an  anwoated  and 
inoongraotts  phieot 

Pointing  oat  the  figure  of  a  strange  lookb^ 
peraonage,  holding  a  etiok  with  the  shniUtade  of 
a  ftioe  carved  apon  the  head  thereof,  Mr.  Dkitoa^ 
ctttlorated  me  that  it  represented  a  ohafMter' 
somewhat  notorioua  In  his  d^y. 

James  Robertson  of  Kincralgie,  or  ae  he  w«* 
generaHy  called  «<the  daftHighhmd  Lafard,**  hid 
been  hnpllc^ted  hi  the  unfortunate  *' rising^  of 
1740.    He  wae  Imprisoiked  by  the  Yldorfotti  Heii- 
overian  pi&rty,  but  was  soon  released  from  eon* 
finement,  his  menlia  ittbeetlicf  beiNg  eelf>ip|M(^ 
rent    Oil  Ms  diaeherge  he  passed  the  remaMer ' 
of  hAs  life  in  Bdhiburgh,  subsisting  upon  a  tmM, 
amwity  snowed  hhn  by  his  rebtitee;  **  whk*  elk ' 
abled  him  [in  the  words  of  e  biographer]  tottiii-* 
tafai  the-eh«raeler  of  a  deranged  gerttieman,trtih 
seme  degreoef  respeotebOt^.** 

For  a  long  season  the  Laird's  leading  iepMIM-  , 
wes  to  get  himsidf  exeeuted  for  Ids  udheraMbHo' 
the  Stuart  cause.  Sudi  a  oonsundnatlonr  heli/^' 
gered  and  thh^Ced  after,  as  the  moei;  etffhfcMW 
late  which  could  fall  to  the  fot  of  mortal  mali:-^ 
!rhe  gotenhment  of  tgfa«rd*y,  however,  ocadd  ti&i 
be  mov^  <6  grhtify  tfte  cMtalftMs,  thoogk  eeMi 
what  Irreguhii'  aidbitioti  ofhoneit  RobONsMC  *"f 
M'he  oocffd  not  sdtMeed  faf  ittotttithi||f  4  eegAM, 
he  detertt&ied,  at  the  next  beei  tUng^o'tiWlIM' 
Ihetetttaftefejftir.  Oivlngcoiitrft^dliiHMrHh' 
lodeVt  wlth'hirhdbdhdy,  he  eo  frigMMlirie^* 
Iby  tiMiM  of  deverfiiQihf  hei;  tfi^alif'WIi^ 
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moYod  to  incarcente  her  lodger.  When  the  &cl 
of  the  would-b»  traitor's  Imprieonment  became 
^owD»  hit  fnenda  lost  no  time  in  liquidating  the 
■core  for  which  hoywas  confined,  bat  when  the 
t^^mke J  inthnated  that  he  was  at  libertj  to  choose 
pother  domicile,  he  point  blank  refused  to  budge 
$n  inch.  *'  II  had  cost  hiji  a  sair  fecht,**  he  said, 
"  to  get  into  the  "  heart  o*  Mid  Lothian,  and  Bell 
lak'  him  if  he  would  leare  it  hi  sic  a  hurry  t** 

In  this  predicament  the  prison  authorities  were 
forced  to  resort  to  stratagem,  in  order  to  get 
quit  of  their  ludicrouslj  obtrusive  guest.  One 
morning  two  soldiers  of  the  Town  Guard  entered 
the  Laird's  cell,  and  told  him  that  thej  were 
missioned  to  eonvej  him  to  the  High  Court  of 
Justidarj,  where  the  Judges  were  assembled  in 
•rder  to  try  him  for  the  crime  of  high  treason.— 
With  all  the  alacrity  of  a  bridegroom  summoned 
lo  lead  his  fair  one  to  the  altar,  the  devoted  Rob 
•rtson  sallied  forth  in  custody  of  his  escort. — 
iJas  I  his  hopes  of  obtaining  the  crown  of  politi* 
eal  martyrdom,  were  doomed  to  be  bitteriy 
flMnehed  I  No  sooner  had  he  reached  the  door 
of  the  jail,  than  he  was  pushed  out  with  an  em- 
phasis which  precipitsted  him  into  the  centre  of 
ikB  causeway,  and  his  beloved  bastile  was  dosed 
efainst  him  forever! 

Abandoning  the  Utopian  dream  of  getting  him< 
■fif  hanged,  the  Laird  betook  himself  to  the  so- 
Ueement  of  carving  in  wood,  for  which,  as  it 
would  appear,  he  had  a  natural  aptitude.  Being 
of  a  philanthropic  disposiUon,  he  manu&ctured 
large  quantities  of  **  tee*totums,^  and  such-like 
fmvenile  toys,  which  ne  freely  dispensed  to  the 
rSsbg  generation,' by  a  numerous  train  of  whom 
be  was  nsnally  followed  when  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  public.  Robertson's  cherished  occu- 
pation, however,  was  carving  likenesses  of  his 
Javourites,  and  caricatures  of  parties  he  deemed 
bis  enemies,  which  he  stuck  on  the  top  of  his 
oane,  and  exhibited  to  the  public  as  he  walked 
$3k»g.  These  effigies  had  generally  a  sufficient 
resemblance  to  the  originals  to  enable  them  to  be 
roeo^pused  without  much  difficulty.  When  any 
one  seemed  at  a  loss  to  make  out  the  portrait  of 
Ibe  day,  the  Laird  used  to  hold  it  close  to  his  eye, 

tmd  exclaim,  "  Div  ye  no  ken ^ye  4oited,  blin* 

gowkf 

It  was  of  the  Laird  of  Eincraigie  that  a  story 
wu  originally  told  which  has  been  often  repeated, 
without  his  being  named  as  the  hero  thereof^ 

Though  as  an  uncompromising  Jacobite,  he  be- 
longed to  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  James 
ilj  found  his  way  into  a  **  orap-lugged 
IS  he  uniformly  designated  every 
pOA-prelatit  plMe  of  worship.    One  svltry  Sun- 


dv  afternoon^  he  wandered  into  the 
meeting-house  in  Kicholson  streeti  of  which  tlur 
learned  Adam  Gib  was  pastor,  and  ttf\fhnnf4 
himselffai  one  of  the  front  seats  ^tbegfOofj, 
Overcome  by  the  heat  of  the  weather,  aa  u^nsir 
ally  large  per  centage  of  the  congregation  mado 
a  temporary  emigration  into  the  land  of  Ho^ 
and  so  great  did  the  defection  at  leng^  becm^ 
that  the  preacher  deemed  it  necessary  to  tako 
special  notice  thereol  Arousing  the  slnmbemi 
by  some  energetic  blows  opon  the  boards  of  tbt 
pulpit  Bible,  the  irate  theologian  expatiated  npoB 
the  backsliding  of  which  the  delin^eats  bad 
been  guilty.  «*  Is  it  not,"  he  said  hi  oondwdca^ 
"Is  it  not  a  Uack  and  a  blistering  shame,  tbal 
you  have  all  been  snoring  for  the  hut  ten  uua^ 
ntes,  with  the  exception  of  that  poor  idiot  f 
Nettled  at  this  somewhat  pointed  referonee  to 
himself  the  Laird  started  up,  and  brandiahi^bbi 
cane,  exdaimed  with  an  oath,  **  If  I  hadna'  b%m 
a  puir  idiot,  I  wud  hao  been  snoring  mf  Ibo 
have  I" 

In  the  same  picture  which  contains  the  fik*- 
nees  of  Mr.  Robertson,  Kay  has  hitroduoed  a 
brace  of  other  personages,  viz..  Doctors  Glausnd 
Graham. 

The  latter  was  a  notorious  charlatan,  who  auido 
himself  conspicuous  by  a  novel  method  of  trott- 
ing the  vark>os  ills  to  which  human  flesh  is  hm. 
His  system  consisted  in  burying  his  patients  op 
to  the  chin  in  earth  which  he  called,  giving  ibon 
«•  a  suck  of  their  mother."  To  demonstiato  bk 
fiuth  in  the  remedy  which  he  preached,  Gkabaa 
was  hi  the  habit  of  **  planting  *'  himself  in  a  pob- 
lie  garden,  and  whilst  in  that  position  lectarmg 
for  several  consecutive  hours  to  a  select  audioBAS 
of  disciples  and  admirers. 

Br.  Glen  was  an  Edinburgh  medico^  noro  to- 
nowned  for  his  avarice  than  profesaional  akiU. 
When  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  felt  incUnod  lo 
become  a  benedict,  and  paid  his  addresses  to  a 
young  maiden  who  had  not  parted  company  witb 
her  '*  teens.*'  The  damsel,  as  mi^t  have  beea 
anticipated,  was  not  over-eager  to  grant  the  snl 
of  her  antiquated  swain,  and  only  consented  lo> 
make  him  happy  on  his  stipulating  to  provide  her 
with  a  carriage.  The  Doctor  rdigkrasly  kept  bis 
word,  but  kept  it  somewhat  too  literally  to  Ibo 
letter.  When  the  knot  was  tied  he  preoeotod  Ut 
better-half  with  a  chariot,  aeoordmg  to  paotioa, 
but  no  soUcitatiott  could  persuade  him  to  ad^J^ww 
ses.  The  quadrupeds  were  **notmthe  bond^* 
and  con^uenUy  never  were  forthcoming. 

It  so  happened  that  the  Doctor  b^ng  tioolM  . 
with  sore  eyes,  puthhnself  under  the  oara  of  CW 
bam^  who  bad  the  chance  to  offiMt  a  GOTO.    Ctoa 
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iKfiBgat  ft  loflshow  to  remunerate  his  professional 
%H>€ker  lor  Ma  aenriees,  oonsnited  some  of  the 
fatdhr  members  of  the  foeuHy  as  to  (he  most  gen- 
tuii  way  of  doing  so.  The  waggish  sons  of  Ga- 
latnis  adrised  hfan  to  invite  the  **  earth  physician  ** 
istd'  a  few  of  his  own  friends  to  dfainer  at  a 
iiishioBable  taTem,  and  then  and  there  offer  him 
m  ptrse  of  thirty  guineas.  This  donatire,  they 
iiswed  him,  Graham  would,  as  a  matter  of  coarse, 
tedBne  to  accept,  and  thus  he  wonid  gain  all  the 
evedit  of  doing  a  handsome  thing  at  little  cost. 
€Hea  ftflowed  their  counsel,  but  to  his  measure- 
left  astoniriiment  and  chagrin,  Graham,  when 
tendered  the  parse  oodly  pocketed  the  same  as  a 
matter  of  coarse.  In  the  engraving  to  which  I 
Mm  referring,  the  Laird  with  a  sardonic  chaclcle 
takes  off  his  bonnet  and  holds  ap  a  canred  head 
of  Graham  as  he  passes  Glen,  who  looks  most 
IMriiiiacioasly  in  another  direction,  clenching  his 
flit  an  tiie  while. 

Before  learing  Laird  Robertson  I  may  mention 
»  smart  sayhig  of  his  which  was  narrated  to  me 
bj  Mr.  Diriton. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Erskine  one  day  as  he  was 
entering  the  Parliament  Honse,  where  the  Scottish 
Sopreme  Law«Ooorts  are  held,  chanced  to  fall  in 
with  Klncndgie  who  like  "  poor  Peter  Peebles  '* 
wi0  a  great  frequenter  of  that  Htigious  locality. 
IBrddne,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
original,  inquired  how  he  was.  *'  Oo,  no  that  01,* 
was  the  response— "but  I  hae  a  sma'  farour  to 
ttk  you,  this  braw  saft  morning.  Just  tak'  hi 
Josdce  wi  you,  (pointing  to  one  of  the  statues 
orar  the  old  porch  of  the  Parliament  House,) 
She  has  lang  been  standing  on  the  ootside, 
Harry,  and  It  wad  be  a  treat  for  her  to  see  the 
iniide,  like  other  strangers!** 

By  this  tfane  a  goodly  number  of  the  brethren 
of  the  Haggis  CHub  had  developed  themselves, 
sAd  to  an  of  them  I  was  introduced  by  my  friend 
in  due  form.  With  comparatively  few  exceptions, 
diey  pertained  to  the  old  school,  and  consequently 
Aebr  reminiscenses  had  mainly  reference  to  men 
ttid  things  wKch  had  become  matter  of  history 
mad  tradidon.  .Many  of  them  had  been  clerks  to 
judges  and  lawyers  who  had  long  ceased  to 
igmre  apon  this  mundane  stage,  and  some  of 
Hieir  notices  of  these  worthies  struck  me  as  being 
worthy  of  preservation. 

From  Mr.  Outhbert  Keelevine,  in  particular, 
r  ^eaned  one  or  two  sappy  and  a(»petiiing  Items. 

Mr.  Eeelevine  had  attained  the  age  of  eighty 
yoers,  and  yet  was  still  as  "straight  as  a  rush,** 
Co  Hie  a  common  saying.  Being  a  Tory  to  the 
Bfejfc^-bone  (that  wishy-washy  non-descript  called 
{MmMenfoHim^  had  not  then  been  kittled  1}  he 


scorned  to  give  way  to  the  degeneracies  df  * 
modem  costume,  and  sported  Ids  hatr  powdei^ 
and  tie  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do  half  a  centur^ 
before.  The  rest  of  his  outfit  was  of  correspond- 
ing antiquity,  and  altogether  he  had  hugely  th^ 
flavour  of  a  venerable  family-portrait  which,  be- 
coming animated,  had  stepped  forth  from  itB 
canvas,  in  order  to  see  how  the  world  did  wag  I 

Observing  that  my  attention  was  taken  up  by 
the  pictorial  adornments  of  the  club  room,  Mr. 
Eeelevine  observed,  **  Ay  Mr.  Powhead,  mony  <f 
the  personages  that  pair  Eay  drew,  and  like  him 
now  under  the  mools,  were  weel  known  to  me, 
when  this  auld  coat  was  new ! 

"There — for  Instance— is  Hugo  Amot,  the 
Advocate,  and  historian  of  Edhiburgh,  just  drawn 
to  the  very  life  1  The  exact  man  is  before  you ! 
There  he  was  as  a  stuffed  eel,  which  made  Erskine 
remark  when  he  once  met  him  eating  a  flri^ 
spelding--(Hugo  was  unco*  fond  o*  speldingsY) 
*I  am  glad  to  see  you,  looking  so  Hke  yoor 
meat!* 

**  With  an  his  oddities  and  eoeentridties  Arnoi 
was  the  the  very  soul  o*  honour  and  integrity, 
and  would  nae  mair  think  o*  taUng  a  dhty  canse 
in  hand,  than  he  would  of  picking  a  pocket. 
Indeed  there  is  but  scanty  difference  between  the 
twa  things  1 

*«0n  one  occasion  a  case  was  sobmltted  to  hi* 
consideration  which  was  verv  fer  removed  front 
the  confines  o*  equity  and  felr  deaUng.  When 
the  client  had  told  his  story  Hugo  looked  at  hint 
with  a  grave  and  stem  countenance  and  asked/ 
•  Pray  sir,  what  do  you  toke  me  to  be  t*  Why  f 
answered  the  intending  litigant—**  I  understand 
you  tb  be  a  lawyer!*  The  wrathful  advocate 
opened  the  door  <^his  consulting  chamber,  and 
pointing  to  the  stair  exchdm'ed,  *  I  thought  sir, 
you  took  me  for  a  scoundrel  f** 

Directing  my  notice  to  another  figure  in  iStm 
same  sketch  Mr.  Guthbert  continued :  **  Ton  see 
he^  an  exceUent  Ukeness  o*  Henry  Home,  Lord 
Eames  one  o*  the  greatest  masters  o*  jurispm- 
dence  that  ever  adorned  the  Scottish  Bench. 
Like  the  majority  o*  his  judlcUI  and  forensic 
brethren,  be  possessed  a  strong  unction  o*  ori^- 
nality,  tinctured  wi*  what  the  milk  sops  o*  the 
present  day  would  characterise  as  eoartenes*. 

**Brawl7  do  I  mind  the  manner  In  which  he 
took  leave  o*  his  fettow-judges,  and  professional 
fnecds,  when  retiring  frae  the  station  which  Jxb 
had  adorned  sae  lang.  WT  a  power  and  pathos 
which  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  o*  a*  that  heard 
him,  he  dwelt  upon  his  advanced  years,  lah 
declining  faculties,  and  the  Qionientous  appetf- 
anoe  which  he  was  sae  soon  to  niak  before  tte 
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Ihal  ii  ««•  fioae  gmofl  KftU  BoaMn  tWit  wnt 
roUiDg  out  the  niagqii9«Dt  Mid  dasiie  MDien«e9. 
Bavfng  oondnded  his  tcklnQM,  whioh  irtt  Ufllett«d 
40  in  brenihlOM  silenoe ;  the  «bcKe«thig  Judge 
TetSred  md  ^K^eited  kimtelf  •*  the  «mieii  rpbe 
wbieh  be  «a8  never  nmirto  wear.  Before  fioAlly 
leaving  the  PariiaDWDt  Bo«ae,  bowever,  lie  ooi^ 
not  reeiat  once  again  taking  a  look  aft  tbe  aoone 
where  he  had  ffent  lae  nooy  happj  howa. 
Opening  the  door  whkh  commnnk«^od  with  the 
Bench,  occupied  bj  bia  qoondan  aMOoiatiea  who 
atfll  eat  abaorbod  in  the  aoleianity  o*  the  oceaaion, 
ho  glaiiced  at  the  aaoanifhl  group  and  exohdoMd 
in  h'lB  broad,  ringing  Scotch  dialed—*  Fare  ja  a' 

veelye !*    PuirKamea!  ho  iwaa  dead  and 

bvried  within  ion  daya  frae  that  date.** 

Joat  aa  Mr.  Keelevine  had  oonduded  the 
aboTe  recital,  one  of  the  younger  movbers  took 
h)8  depanvue,  obaerving,  by  way  of  excoae  Car 
flitting  80  prematurely  that  ho  waaeqgaged  to  be 
present  at  an  erening  party  in  the  New  Town. 

Tbia  intimation  waa  receved  with  a  shaking  of 
heads  by  the  Seniors,  several  of  whom  scrupled 
not  to  declare  that  the  idea  of  going  to  a  ladies 
gathering  when  it  was  close  upon  the  **  chap"  of 
eleven,  was  preposterous  in  the  extreme. 

**  It  was  widely  diiTerent  in  my  younger  days** 
—observed  one  of  the  convocation  who  had  been 
introduced  to  me  as  VcSkrlech  of  Skire,  a  IVe- 
ihire  Laird,  rendered  a  trifle  misanthropical  by 
the  gout  in  his  senecUtudo— "  It  was  different 
entirely  when  I  waa  hi  the  kabii  of  aoixing  In 
luhionable  society  I  AJt  orra  timea,  I  grant,  a 
wheen  young  birkies,  who  took  a  pride  in  auffering 
^e  maut.to  get  aboon  the  meal,  used  to  keep  up 
Iheir  jinks  frae  sunset  to  oock  craw,  but  the  wo^ 
mankind  seldom  transgressed  cannie  elder$  hourMt 
Kony  a  tea  party,  for  instance,  have  I  attended 
when  a  Laddie,  given  by  the  mother  of  the  kte 
flir  William  Forbea,  the  great  hanker.  Lady 
Forbes,  I  need  hardly  aay,  had  the  heat  bk>od  of 
Scotland  in  her  veins,  being  a  member  of  the 
ancient  Ifonhnuak  &mUy,  and  moved  In  the  very 
flrst  circles.  She  Inhabited  a  anall  house  in  For- 
ester's Wynd,  consisting  of  a  single  floor,  and 
which  I  #111  be  bound  to  say  would  be  considered 
vulgar  by  the  tailors  and  pawnbrokera  of  this  up- 
setting generation!  Her  routea,  aa  they  were 
termed,  generally  assembled  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  by  nine,  or  may  be  half  an 
hour  later,  the  langest  tarryhig  of  the  gueata  had 
taken  their  departure.  Of  course  young,  whata- 
his-name,  that  has  just  left  us  would  turn  up  his 
nose  at  such  hours,  aa  being  peatileatly  uogen* 
teel,  bui  ae  thing  is  dear  beyond  dubitation  that 


baHh  ponso  and  Mif  wore  the  4>et*ei^  In 
qaenee.  Wtr»ea  and  ueiin»af  liana  ^rairo  »on  m 
ftM  %ehig  nab  aii»iagat>ft  uttaaeiits  aa  ihiti 
have  BOW  beoofn^  imd  Hho  MBnbor  of  baakKyt 
eiaa  l»iewlie  piopoitlataWflr  aaiali.** 

A  hearty  amen  waa  epilogued  to  this  eomao» 
dation  of  primitive  timea,  by  the  aympatholie 
Oothbert  Keelevina,  who  eimved  penoiasloo  firoa 
the  Club  to  read  oertahi  voreea  by  AlexaBdar 
Boewell  M  Aochlnleck,  bearing  upon  the  maHar 
hi  liand.  They  formed  part  of  a  kind  of  teva 
odogue  in  wMeh  a  fanner  who  knew  Sdinbur^ 
In  a  past  age,  la  supposed  to  commune  regarding 
its  modem  changes  wtlh  a  dty  acgnatntaiMKh 
Thus  they  ran ! 

"Heohi  what  a  ohai^  hno  «e  U9ar  ia  4w 
town. 

A*now  are  hraw  kdt»  Aa  lissian  a'  glaaaha*; 
Folk  maun  be  dixsy  gann  aye  in  this  aow. 

For  dail  a  hao't'a  done  immt  but  f 


'*  Qowd's  no  that  aeanty  ip  ilk  siller  poch. 
When    ilka  Ut  kddie  mann  hao  hia  bit 
ataigie; 

But  I  kent  the  day  when  there  waa  na*  a  Jock^ 
But  trotted  about  upon  honeat  ahank's  naif^e. 

**  Little  was  stoun  then  and  less  gaed  to  waata. 
Barely  a  moolUn  for  mice  or  for  ratteoa ; 

The  thrifty  gude  wife  to  the  fleshmarket  paced, 
Her  equipage  a'— just  a  gude  pair  o*  patten^ 

**  Folk  were  as  good  then,  and  friends  vere  aa 
leal 
Though  coaehea  were  acant,  wf  tiidr  «itd« 
a*  cantrin*: 
Right  aba  we  ware  teH^t  by  the  bouBOBiaid  or 
ebid, 
Sir,  an  ye  please,  here*a  yer  lass  and  m 
bniera*. 

*^The  town  may  bo  ckMitit  and  pSeoed  m  ft 


A*  naabors  banortii  and  beaoath  withovl 
bdtin* 
Brigsmay  be  Uggit  9mw  huas  and  ower  stroeli^ 
The  MorLoeh  itsaP  heap*d  aa  high  aa  Ik* 

Calton. 

^But  whar  la  trao  iHaadaUp  and  whar  vfli 
youaee 

A'  that  is  gade,  honoat*.  nM>dest,  and  thriilgf 
Tak  gray  hairs  and  wrinklea,and  hirplo  wi*  ib% 

And  think  on  tha  aseatean-hamlpad  aai 
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^wd  hm  aapkin^bMiiiig4«tt  •o/taicd  for  Utt  ^fm- 

l«iii «<  thM  teaqMt,  «i4  tW  owi«niing 

vlMoh  «Mfe  aoti  to  tba  iUM  will  be  InrtheoMi^ 


Here's  to  4ari;  ejes— <pe«rls  of  jet| 
Mids^  their  drooping  borders  se^-^ 
Piercing,  speaking,  witboat  brestb— 
4i<ngesge-oaly  OMto  hi  dssth— 
Beaming  pi^,  kittdnesa»  rest^ 
Confesi  to  Ibe  Uonbled  bresst*- 
Talee  and  trystingii  dittiea,  book, 
Okl  wbaiwofldsiBblaekefeskMkl 
SparkUog— <dashing  ia  disdaioi 
fipmiiiift  crushiag— ah  I  tbe  paia^* 
Drink  (be  dmrh-0f9d  maid— His  abe, 
Li?es  and  moTSS,  all  poeiry. 

Skj-bom  beauty  I  eys  of  bine, 
Scar-lit  radlluice  flits  in  you— 
Soft  and  mellow  in  thy  flash 
Laughing  *neath  the  trellis*  lash, 
Eoiilms  beyond  contemptuous  hato^ 
Firm,  unflinching— mild,  yet  great, 
Truth  flows  ever  in  thy  beams, 
Oalm  as  grass  fringed  crystal  streams. 

Tnistfid,  melting  kaael  eyes. 
Source  of  romaunt,  lore  and  sigfaa*— 
Ouitirs,  gages,  tows  and  rerses, 
Moonltghta,  duels,  blessings,  curses, 
JIaief  ever  has  been  wUehinff^-^ 
Coy,  rekictant,  wooing,  winntng. 

Heroes  a  health,  a  bubbling  gUssie 
To  the  modest  ffr^^iVd  lassie 
Herer  fired  by  treaeh*reus  wileS| 
Thine  are  uaeo^uettish  smiles. 
Ab  I  can  cottage  glow  more  bright 
Than  illumed  by  $rnf  fye*t  light? 
Carl  year  ascent— home,  hearth-smoke— 
Throagb  the  sMplea,  o'er  the  oak  I 

Cross-eyes— tender— eyes  which  roll 
Lovely  all— they  tell  the  souL 

PlIRBl. 


Meeting  an  old  schoolfellow  on  one  of  AjiasLi- 
iiA*s  ** cleaning**  days,  and  rashly  inviting  him 
to  toke  pot-luck  with  you.— ifo/tf.  Tbe  tax  in  this 
aarae  consists  in  a  padftoatory  tf^*to  Sulit*! 
tiM  aezt  Biotoiog. 


XflOJOeHTfl  ON  THB  PB£0£NT  FOSITIOV 
09  TW  UliIr¥MUUT3(  W  TOMHTOp 

Taaiaflaoaoe  af  Iha  toaa  of  nhMlaf  «be  beMir 
edacatediMMioa  of  iba  nraaannity  hi  diresthic 
pabHe  opiaion  is  wcU  kaowa  to  aveiy  aludeataf 
history,  aad  «anse%aeat^  to  all  enttghtoaad 
goTemateots ;  the  fiMtiighiof  stotsMMS  has  avea 
been  direotod  to  Ihe  prateotioo  of  so&oaea  aiMd 
Utecature,  it  beiog  well  knava  that  la  tka  fa* 
clpraoatUkg  sappori  of  Ibese,  they  bar^  tba 
stfODgest  gaaiantee  of  the  stabilily  of  tbe  0i- 
▼erameai  Useli  This  arises  lew  from  tbe  CmI 
that  sobolass  as  a  class  are  aeoessarlly  shrewd 
politMsns,  or  eveo  legacioas  obserw ers,  thaa 
from  their  acquired  habits  of  study  and  snslyiii 
which  gira  ibeia  gseat  adraalsges  orer  anf 
other  poriioa  of  tbe  oemniuaity.  Hence  tbsf 
are  leu  liable  to  be  led  away  by  sudden  impnl|% 
look  moce  to  ultUaato  eoaseqiieDces,  are  BMwa 
free  from  tbe  beaambing  mfluence  of  party,  aad  * 
bare  a  higher  standard  of  political  morality  thsH 
those  who  without  such  traming  aad  preparatioa 
fre  brought  into  public  life.  In  a  word,  whila 
ia  despotic  goyemments  tiiey  form  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  defenders  of  the  liberties  of  tba 
people,  ia  free  governments  they  have  always  a 
eoQsenrative  tendenoy,  arismg  more  or  lest  ia 
each  case  from  the  patriottBm  aad  love  of  ooaatcy 
exoitod  by  tbe  development  ot  young  aad  gen6» 
loaa  mhidst  illuminated  by  the  light  of  history. 

That  tbe  want  of  soaie  Cdoakl  institution,  ill 
which  the  higher  branches  of  a  sound  and  llbeml 
ednoatioa  eould  be  obtained,  would  soon  be  fel^ 
ia  this  prosperous  country,  was  early  perceived 
by  those  who  had  the  chief  influence  ia  tba 
laanagemeat  of  tbe  afidrs  of  the  cok>ny,  and 
bow-mach-soever  individuals. auy  differ  in  their 
estimato  of  the  means  taken  to  supply  such  a 
want,  no  lover  of  his  countiy  caa  deny  tbe  wi^ 
dom  aad  patnotism  of  the  effort.  While  oa» 
popaktioa  was  composed  priDcipally  of  emigraoti^ 
and  the  great  natural  weakh  and  resources  ol 
Ibe  lead  wars  as  yet  undeveloped,  Ouiada  might 
well  be  dependent  oa  the  BK>tfasr  country  for 
legisktor%  divfaies,  lawyers,  physkkns  aad 
teadiers  of  pubke  schools,  fiut  aow,  when  tlia 
greater  portion  of  the  popuhition  Is  native,  whea 
ooBiparative  aftueace  has  succeeded  the  struggle 
fer  existenee,  and  when  Uie  fnture  gives  promisa 
of  a  high  and  glorious  destiny,  it  well  behovea 
every  Ganadma  to  look  around  and  see  if  wa 
have  not  among  ourselves  the  material  to  fill  tba 
highest  offices  of  honor,  trust  aad  emohuaent  im 
our  native  land.  That  we  have  such  the  bar 
affords  a  striking  exaoiplfl^  but  who  eaa  doobt 
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thftfe  IIm  time  it  «t  kud  wben  batlvB  preemiBMiM 
ia  «tt  the  iMrned  proteiioM  wiU  not  bt  tlM 
eaoeptkm  but  the  rale.  Of  aU  means  to  attain 
noli  a  detideratiiinf  tbe  mainteBaBee  of  an  in- 
stftttrtion  of  high  atandard  in  the  fusoHiea  of  arti, 
Unr  and  m0dioine»  seeaia  to  be  the  moat  direet^ 
tad  to  be  the  moat  deserrfai^  of  the  guardian  eare 
of  the  gOTeroment  of  the  ooontry. 

lipeoian  J  should  the  hnmunities  and  pririleges 
oTthe  members  of  such  an  institution  be  jealously 
guarded  and  made  tiie  rewards  of  superior  at- 
tainments. Thus  protected  hare-  Oxford  and 
Qimbridgein  Bnghmd  flourished  for  centuries, 
supplying,  with  men  of  enUrged  riews,  acute 
ndadsand  cuItiTated  faiteUect,  the  legidature, 
the  bar,  and  the  pulpit  Under  a  Hke  liberal 
and  enlightened  policy,  the  elms  of  New  Haren 
and  Hartford  hi  the  adjoining  States,  at  each 
0«6eeeding  anniyersary,  orershadow  as  weB  the 
octogenarian  as  the  sophomore  of  sixteen,  united 

'  bf  a  common  lo?e  and  Teneration  for  theb  Alma 
Ifater. 

Oompared  with  these,  what  a  tale  is  that  of 
o«r  Oanadkn  UniTersity!  Endowed  with  regal 
■Mnificence,  how  little  has  it  been  allowed  to  ao- 
empUshl  In  its  diort  period  of  aotiTe  exis- 
tdMOi  what  changes  has  it  not  witneasedt  Baeh 
Aoeeeding  session  has  been  marked  by  a  new 
itatate,  by  a  new  chapter  of  Tieisdtude.  First 
Ktegi  GoUege  is  transformed  hito  the  Uniyersity 
Of  Toronto,  and  then  the  fidr  proportions  of  a 
Vniretaity  are  dwarfed  faito  the  preaent  high* 
■shool,  and  to  render  the  nun  complete,  the  site 
asd  grounds  beautified  by  yean  of  care,  arerath- 
leariy  confiscated.  The  allowanee  of  a  raluatkm 
pt  the  grounds  renders  it  no  less  a  oonfiaoatfon* 
Ifo  monied  rahie  can  atone  for  the  lose  of  atalrfli- 
tf  hi  the  faistitution  and  what  guarantee  is  there 
thai  the  same  proceeding  may  not  be  repeated 
with  regard  to  any  site  which  hereafter  may  be 
daeided  upon  f  The  taldng  the  management  of 
the  funds  firom  the  UniTcrsity,  when  In  aooh  a 
tfeufishing  condition,  and  transferring  it  back 
teto  the  bands  of  the  gorerameDt,  if  not  for  the 
pttrate  Mds  of  those  in  power,  rather  pobta  to 
aooh  a  oontfaigenoy.  Beasons  will  nerer  be  want- 
ing to  ghre  for  change,  when  the  hiteresta  or 
whima  of  an  unscrupulous  mfaiistry  are  to  be 
•erred.  To  be  succeasfol  erery  institution  must 
hare  a  character  of  perraaaeney,  be  rooled  in  the 
aflbotloca,  and  interwoiren  with  tiie  pleasant  as- 
SDCiatkms,  of  its  members.    This  was  well  effsct- 

/  id  by  the  origfaial  charter,  by  which  the  masters 
asid  seholais  were  an  hilegral  part  of  the  oorpo- 
ration,  and  the  graduates  of  the  degree  of  Maater 
of  Arte  and  of  any  d^(ree  In  Law  and  M«<fictaie, 


had  a  TOte  in  eanro 

miaskm  to  degn 

Th«  whercTer  through  the  length  and  brcadiii.  nf 

the  PMfinoe,  the  ahanni  of  th»Unirfenlty  nilglii 

settle  down,  they  stiU  feU  an  interaat  in  thdr 

Alma  Mater,  and  cheriahed  among  themoeltoB  «|. 

Doubtless^  they  would  under  a  proper  cooat2» 
tution  hare  proTod,  [as  suggested  hi  the  IfoHk 
JSfiH$h  JUHnf  for  February  kst]  bad  they  bees 
permitted  to  exert  their  proper  influence,  aekeck 
to  the  selfish  tIcws  of  profossots,  and  a  means  of 
inAielDg  Tigor  and  fireahness  Into  the  gOTenmesit 
ofthehistitutlon. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  howcTer,  in  his  Bffl  of  1848^ 
probably  considering  their  nunii)ers  as  yet  tew 
small,  and  hnltatlag  the  constitutions  of  tlM 
TTniTersity  of'Oxford,  introduced  a  new  goTcm^ 
ing  body  caSed  the  Senate,  whleh,  howerer,  was 
after  the  yMjr  1800,  to  be  entirely  oomposad  of 
the  graduatea  of  flie  TJniTersI^.  TUs  wm  the 
moat  unfortunate  feature  hshls  Bffl,  and  altboq^ 
CTldentlj  framed  with  condderable  care,  tiie  pro> 
fessorial  hifluenoe  was  fiur  too  great,  and  a  gene- 
ral lerelling  or  equalisation  of  the  salaries  was 
the  consequence.  Besides,  subjects  of  diap«t» 
were  continually  arising  as  to  the  intention  of  Ao 
BiU,  and  with  regard  to  the  respectlTe  powers  ol 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Oonrocation.  Hm 
hitroduction  by  Mr.  Baldwin's  successoia  in  office 
of  persons  absolutely  disqualified  by  the  pfo» 
Tidons  of  the  BiU  for  the  office  of  Senators,  aad 
who  were  generally  the  representatiTes  of  the 
different  religious  sects,  led  to  the  worst  resnllB. 
The  Senate  Chamber  became  a  scene  of  peraosal 
attack  and  recrimination,  and  of  the  moat  aor^ 
did  and  grasping  efforts  on  the  part  of  those  who 
had  been  loudest  in  their  reprehenskm  of  ^e 
fbrmer  goTemment  of  the  UniTerrity ;  to  share^ 
now  they  had  the  opportunity,  in  the  spoils  e€ 
the  endowment  In  removhig  this  Ineobua  oq 
tiiefoir  prospeoto  of  tiie matitnftlon,  theBytof 
hist  session  is  commendable.  But  what  neeeasitf 
for  such  a  sweeping  measure  f  the  appointaMot 
of  peraons  property  qualified  was  aO  that  was  re- 
quired to  work  the  desired  change.  Why  aoeh 
indeoent  haste  In  bringing  in  and  pasainglhs 
measure  ?  No  previous  warning  was  gireo^  sft 
change  was  sought  by  the  country,  none  aoGdtsA 
by  tiie  Unirersity  itself.  The  sole  reason  seems 
to  have  been  to  place  the  endowment  in  th» 
hands  of  the  gOTcniment,  and  to  gratlfij  the  ss^ 
fi^  riews  of  the  enemies  of  tiie  professors  of  Mis 
faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine. 

The  proposed  adoption  of  these  rery  ^^seardsd 
feonltist  into  Cambridge  and  Otzlord  riiowsdthii 
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olh«rTCSp«el%  Oaiiid»ezliiMtatk«  difhMrtoiiiBg 
Unifln  ^  a  i«ti*igNide  iMTMiieiii  im  the  OMne 
ciioeiAlaBd  politieal  progvtii.  TbepfttiftUe 
of  llM  BiU  Mte  forth  th«t  an  .hMtttntUn  Uce  the 
Wvenltjr  of  LoodoD  would  suit  the  wiaU<^the 
eoimtry,  and  then,  to  carrj  out  the  appoeitenen 
ol  the  exanpK  dOee  away  with  the  Medleal 
CUkmI,  the  distinetire  and  pecnUar  leatnre  of  the 
•id  Unirenitj,  which  faai  foeeidee  the  ftonltiefl 
q(  Dtrinity  and  Law.  Wat  Uie  originator  of  the 
SU  not  aware  of  the  agHaiion  ci  the  memben  of 
thtaferr  University  of  London  foraHoneeof 
OonToeation,  and  that  they  were  about  obtaining 
iSUtt  Joit  demandB  f  If  ao,  it  was  eonyenient  to 
iMge*  it,  and  the  foot  that  an  insUtation  i&Eng- 
land  Bever  had  a  right,  waa  glrenas  a  reason  that 
aafanilar  body  in  Canada  ahonld  be  deprired  of 
priTilegea  eecured  to  them  by  charter,  and  of 
Vhirii  tbey  had  the  aetnai  nse  and  eqfoymenl 
The  few  immanitiea  of  the  gradoates  were  ex- 
ttegiiibed,  the  righti  of  the  OonrooatieQ  treated 
wKh  iilent  oootempt,  and  the  only  part  of  the 
earporation  comptetdy  free  from  goremment 
ooetrol,  coolly  anulfed  oat.  This,  as  an  act  of 
iajaetiee  and  tyranny  was  inftmoos,  bnttheaboli- 
tisD  of  the  ftonhies  of  Medfobe  and  Law 
stamped  the  act  with  l9ie  oharaoter  of  the  great- 
est fiitnity. 

K;  as  has  been,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
sUflgedy  priyate  feeling  and  rivalry  were  tiie 
oanses^  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  rssults 
IhtM  £»  have  not  yielded  the  expected  ad- 
vanlagSB..  The  dispersed  medical  students 
have  either  gone  to  Trinity  Ooliege,  the  Univer- 
sitieB  of  Great  Britain,  or,  worse  than  all,  great 
noabefs  havo  swelled  the  Medical  Sohook  of 
pyjadelphia,  New  York,  and  Balthnore,  whenee 
they  will  return  with  anything  but  a  Iselhig  of 
patriotism  or  respect  fbr  our  political  institutions, 
SDdf  with  reason,  when  they  find  corporate  and 
Tested  rights  respected  in  a  repubUo  and  set  at 
oani^t  in  a  dependency  of  Snghmd. 

The  Law  Students  had,  fortunately,  the  lectures 
of  Ttiaitf  Cottege  to  foU  back  upon,  and  that 
iastiUitaon  now  oocopfos  iIm  proud  position  of 
being  the  only  true  University  in  this  Province  1 
AklMMgh  its  means  are  now  limited  they  will 
deubiless  be  augmented  by  private  munifteenee, 
md  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  its  members 
will  in  time  secure  it  a  proper  position.  This  will 
be  cheerfully  done ;  while  the  Qraduates  of  King's 
OoUege  will  either  swell  tiieir  ranks  or  submit  in 
silent  indignation  uirtil  a  more  propitious  time 
ceBervea  them  from  the  wrongs  and  indignities 
heftfed  upon  them.    How  the  saombera  of  the 


L«fisbture  eoukl  lend  themselves  to  suoha  msft*. 
sure  as  the  Bin  ef  last  Smsion,  will  beaHonder 
for  futore  generations.  The  motives  of  the  ^ttgi  - 
nalon  were  so  transparent^  the  illefftctsso  tasi* 
fest,  the  reasons  given  so  groundless,  that  tiie 
slightest  consideration  ought  to  have  sivestel  it* 
passage.  But  the  apathy  of  the  country  stiae 
to  have  been  madeaa  excuse  to  their  conseieiiss, 
and  the  consequences  are  now  before  us.  Ikaft 
this  apathy  of  the  people  is  not  imaginary  yaa, 
proved  by  the  foot,  that  when  in  1860  acbolry 
ships  were  granted  by  the  Board  of  £ndowmfl|t^ 
one  to  each  Ckranty  in  Western  Canada  that  wedd 
make  an  equal  appropriation,  not  a  aingle  Mud* 
ctpal  Council  re^onded  to  the  oall  Eveo^la  t^ 
matter  of  public  school  teachers,  by  sopplyi^ 
men  of  a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  these  seholc* 
ships  would  have  been  of  inestimable  benefit,  asl 
instead  of  the  ioar  talented  graduates  at  Hamilton 
Brantford*  Simcoa,  and  Bond  Head,  there  mig)t 
have  been  forty  at  the  head  of  the  different  Grai» 
mar  Schools  of  the  Province,  elevating  the  stso^ 
ard  of  our  natiooal  edooatioiu 

In  all  this  the  people  have  themselves  to  blam^ 
and  the  effects  wiH  bereaftor  be  felt  when  thi 
remedv  haa,  probably,  passed  from  ihtm.    Die 
they  appreeiate  the  beneits  of  native  leamia| 
aadsoienee  they  woidd  take  care  that  their  sent 
should  eijoy  tiiose  advantagee  wMoh  Frovidene«' 
has  placed  witiiin  their  reach.    But  they  appea* 
well  content  tiiat  their  childrra  should  tofi  and 
sow,  beoome  hewero  of  wood  and  drawsrs  ol 
watei^  and  suffer  designing  adventurers  and  km 
tioua  demagogues  to  reap  the  fruits  of  thehr  kbe» 
and  industry.    Th^nmahiweU  satisfied  tiiatthei 
character  of  the  most  proaainent  men  in  power 
should  be  a  by-word  and  a  soofl^  and  that  the  evB 
thus  developed  at  the  head  of  the  body  politic^ 
should  be  difl^ised  throughout  the  community, 
until  political  honesty  become  a  tradition^  an# 
snocessfol  knavery  be  regarded  as  the  acme  el 
perfiaction. 

The  present  Reform  BiU  in  Rngknd,  givfaig 
repreeentatives  to  the  Univer^  of  London  and 
those  of  Scotiaad,  and  the  suffrage  to  each  graduk 
ate  of  every  Univenity  m  the  United  Kingdom^ 
-*a  fhatnre  aeceptajble  to  all  partiea,  shows  the 
estimatioa  in  which  attahmient  In  learning  is  held 
there.  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  Trinity  Ool* 
lege,  Dublin,  had  already  thehr  representatives, 
without  taking  Into  account  the  numbers  of  their 
alumni  returned  at  each  election  for  the  boroo^^ 
but  this  was  not  conddeted  a  reason  why  a  dssi 
entitled  by  the  highest  of  quslifications,  a  Mberal 
edueation,  ahoidd  be  denied  the  suffrage. 

«me  was,  when  tiie  Univerrity  of  KHigis  CoJ« 
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loge  At  Toronto  bad  hop^  Md  out  to  il»  4o4  tbat 
ky  Lard  SydeBbam^  tb«t  in  ooong  of  liin«  U 
aliouU  be  repreaeated  in  tbo  Lowor  Hoiiifi,  'but 
ihe  Bill  of  kit  aeasloB  gave  no  eoho  to  the  ipint 
gf  tb  fiUher  of  Refontia  Canada,  and  bad  aothiiig 
iB^vimoa  wkb  tbe  vpuit  of  Relbnii  in  fingUflid. 
Vtin  were  the  efforts  of  the  UniTefsity  iMtvert 
the Mt>poied  ohaage  1  The  Senate  Mppolatedbj 
|be3K>vemttient,  and  therefore  ft¥«raMe  to  them, 
pretested— the  Profeasort  menoriaUaed  and  sent 
dflfutations— >tb«  OerTooation  petHioned  the 
0««epnor  General  and  both  Houses  ef  the  Legis- 
kUHre—4he  fiat  had  gone  ft>rth  and  Bieartyers  ivere 
liand  ready  and  wiling  ta  earry  ^Mi,  aader  the 
■aae  of  doty  to  party,  the  oorrvpt  dealgMoftfae 
aigiMlofa  of  the  BW,  heedtois  of  theooss^qaen- 
ea  to  thaeoantry,  «r  lo  its  aokM  tttarary  Insti- 
iaioB.  lilstobefaoped  Ikatftttare  legMatkm 
My  remedy  some  of  ihe  aiTiag  ^rUs  eoB^ihaned 
af  and  that  among  the  new  membeta,  arising 
§fm  an  hioreased  represenlalfoB,  auiy  be  fowid 
iliependaneeaBd  haaasty^noiigh  to  lapel  wioug 
md  tyranny  wherever  attempted. 
.There  are  maay  other  matlsrs  to  he  hpsatod  of 
I  k  the  oaniidarathNi  of  thto  safejeat:  kr 
itfAncaA  ha  aompressadwUhhitiia  limits  of  Ms 
kiefpitpef!.  Fierhapa  these  few  rmaaihs  may  to. 
aMs  others  to  taha  op  theauh^sotaml  plaaaii  to 
iprapar  light  hsfora  the  pahlie,  er  ha|^  these 
lass  may  meet  the  etye  oi  some  of  those  who 
lava  the  power  to  apply  a  samady,  in 
boald  they  awakea  a  spliii  af  ea^nlry  and 
tatioas  thMighto  aa  a  saliM  of  aaofa 
Bn)ortanoe^-the  writer,  ▲  wuwnmn  <nr  nMi% 
,  Witt  be  amply  lawarded. 


THE    EASTERN    WAR. 

EUmwi  ia  ooc  last  aamhar  presaatod  oar  leaders 

1^  a  graphic  pietare  from  the  Itorth  BrMsh 

^view^eahibitiaf  hi  hrmthAil  ealoma  tha  ahtol 

Mors  in  the  Eastern  Tragedy,  disptoyhig  to  tbe 

bregrouad  the  real  origin  and  baaring  of  the  Pk»t, 

M  poitn^g  thaaUUiBdea«mmed  hy  iha  Wea- 

Itam  Povafs,  we  redkeat oar  aysa  to  tha.saa»a 

maw  rendered  still  more  Hhiminatod  and  aioitiag 

thf  the  pabllaattoaoi  tbe  saorat  oorrespaadanae 

lanfidding  the  tsaseheraas  designs  af  Raaria»  and 

I  to  oar  own  JOealamOMa  of  War,  wUehliags  dawn 

Itha  Qanatlet  from  a  head  pare,  anfltaiaoi,  and 

I  staengthened  hy  thabeara  and  aadKfldad  beaBt  of 

laMifhtyEmpiM.  >   • 

Already  have  oar  haats  ^wa  forth  ia  their 
I  iaathig  Towais,  their  emthasiani  swaetenbig  the 
t  PBoapect  of  oottfliet,  and  shatttog  aai  tbe  Idea  of 
I  a  homeward  retom  aatil  Ihay  hiifot  apan  tWr ' 


enegty  a  merited  cba«ti4fffienfc;,and  «•  maj  <tp* 
ply  to  tham  the  worJs  pf  Eomeric  Soi^  eanl^ui^ 
in  tha  fooling  iMuah  sniyaHd  tiw  flfoolrfl  baloB^ 
Tiay, 

There  is  now  before  tbe  worid  indabitable  avfr 
daooe  of  an  attempted  oon^tirav/  k^  Iha  Qm:.* 
i^gainst  Turkey— o(  tbe  titUvt^t  of  tha  di^poto 
ooil^tmg  the  Holy  plaoe^  aad  the  geatefial  .a%. 
knowledgment  by  Russia  of  our  friendly  offices  is^ 
tha  matter,«.^of  the  subsequent  treachery  of  th|k 
Menaikoff  inisaion  to  CoasUuUinople  denandin§ 
the  SuHaa*«  eoosent  within  a  week  to  a  Russiai^ 
Proteetorate  or  rather  soToreignty  orer  moca 
than  twa4hiffda  oi  the  infaabitonts  of  Tarkey  is^ 
Eatopa,— ol  the  stwsnnowa  efforts  made  hf  ih% 
Westeni  Powers  to  secnra  l^eace  on,  terms  adop* 
ted  by  them  and  assented  to  by  tbe  Portat^Hua^ 
of  hUseorito  nmiidaQity,  esitbUshed  hy  datasa 
showing  the  impossibility  of  theoccapatiop  of  thi^. 
T>enub)aB  Pro?mees  as  resulting  from,  tha  moTai 
meat  of  tha  attiad  flaeU  to  Betika  Bay.  Tba 
ieOaaftaf  ail  these  daTalopaaots  has  bsan  mat/^ 
fovoacable  to  the  British  ministry  ia  gaining  thesa 
an  naanimity  of  support  anequalled  in  oor  hisUK 
ry.  We  find  erep  the  Tetaran  economist  Joseph. 
Home  deolaring  in  the  house  of  eemB>oas  the* 
**  he  was  prepared  to  support  to  the  fuUeet  estesi 
the  measores  of  the  govemment  in  the  impand". 
ing  struggle  **  and  that  "  as  to  ^  estimatta  ha 
was  happy  to  find  tbey  were  so  moderate."  ^Tfaila 
mentioning  this  last  point,  we  take  the  • 
to  sire  the  Voto  taken  as  follow. 


U^,4M, £  SfiMtO 

Nfvry       £7>87,»a jB1,MMM 

Ocfmnoa  £8,84ik87« jC  TOMU 

Tha  inesaas  tea  has  been  ohaeifayyinoronsad> 
impressniant  has  not  beaa  aeaartod  to»> 
and  votaateerSi  crowd  to  onr  standard,  j 
missianedoflnasa  bdonging  to  r^fhnento  aoi  o^ 
derad  on  sertioa  area  randeriag  thssMslf  m  lo  W 
radaeed  to  thainaka,iacaqMgois 
enemy,  and  the  mtmost  respeei  ia  to  be  4 
lawardsnaatral  ptopssty^ 

Before  taUs^  leave  of  Iha  priamry  Aatmaa  U 
tha  war,  wa  shall  brisiy  nafttoe  the  grsand  talmm 
by  maay,  and  we  oooless  oomeiTes  strongly  aBiaA 
to  their  view,  that  the  peace  of  Borapa 
hareremaiaad  oadistarbed,  had  the  Caw 
notified  in  terse  Bnc^  that  Great  BHtmn  wt>M 
regard  his  oeeupatfoh  of  the  Prinaipalitaea  as  a. 
casM  belli,  aad  aot  aoeocdingly.  Such  a  ooaraa 
wouU  mdttbitahly  baTo  prevented  tha  Rusrisea 
passage  of  the  Prath,  and  wagroaad  onr  optnioA 
upon  the  traditional  ainaositiesafMBaoovitodi^ 
leauMTi  which  woald  havn  yisUsd  tor  tha  tfaM- 
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^ 


M  mm^i  ha  c^ect  hy  oOker  md  tiMittiler 

tteaia.    la  anuneiilliig  !i(Mve««r,  tbla  opMoA, 

m  ttiut  Bei«r«heleis<tajittti06  to  the  porfcton 

nd  BMliTM  «f  our  mintolry.  ytetriiig  tliem,  IImd, 

nibe  eastiMifon  of  a  people  vtrnddkim  of  Mood 

«kI  treasure,  penotrtted  iHUi  e  just  eppreefatkm 

tf tbe  bleaslogsof  peeee  repreeeated  by  « preet 

wldeh  unttt  ktdy,  deBOnieed  in  tie  litgheet  pie- 

en  tikepatrietiem  oflke  Tai^  esidfidel  eudMi- 

^»  seeiBg  thero  diBj  eesefled   lolU  the  lait 

ttement  in  the,  floiieof  OomnoMl^tiie  (Mbden 

idbeol  of  pottOelaM,  «•  MMBOt  but  feeltiwttbe 

iHQe  would  here  bees  perikmi  aetooly  to  lb«n* 

Mlfei,  bat  to  the  harmoo  j  of  tbo  ImpiM,  Itad 

-   iieiTMr  ponMed  againat  Otem.    Deb^  baa  dbi 

iteied  tie  deeifae,  enafaied  oi»  sMtobaote  to 

ifHidraw  oapital  otatod  to  bave  amonnlad  to 

4U,00O,O0O  atoiliog,  at4be  period  la  qjoMtioQ, 

«mred  a  firm  allj  la  Ffaooo  aad  prebablj  in  other 

fpanfrieB,  ebaaged  the  tMM  ef  ateet  iataeatial 

jeenale,  aad  of  menbeiv  of  FarUaoMBt,  and  twe- 

iPd  the  IiOiataitaota  of  the  BfMldi  lelee  ae  it  wete 

^  a  aiao.    The  P^opU  ki  i»ot  hafa  deobred 

Wav;  aed,  as  a  laat  aad  perhaps  te  iMigfatleet 

a^fomoit,  having  roehed  to  (be  s(rUe»iW&l  aet 

I0eir  tiieaieelTee  to  he  withdsawtt  from  il,  antil 

the  fatve  peaee  of  BiMNif)e  be  secoeed.    We 

advaaoe  sboolder  to  tboolder  oa  be^mU  of  a  pour- 

tr,  wfaoee  ooodaet  has  enobled  ber  ia  tho  ojee  of 

aiankiiid,  oa  behalf  of  dTitfsaSien  againet  hMbev- 

im,  of  truth  agahist  the  father  of  Ltee  or  fai  the 

verde  of  Lord  Pahaeietan  agaiMt  a  Poteotate 

vlwtee  ^*exha«ated  eMrjraiodiaeatlea  of  aotnithf 

begionlag  Id  equbrooalieo,  aad  endiag  la  the  aaeo* 

aaeeefapeeltiTeAMt,'*  aodapoa  wheeeUaek- 

eaed  brow  the  etlgva  *'PaafeaFidee»faas  %eeo 

bnaded.    We  go  to  aid  the  Ottotaao  Bnplre  and 

telaftoeace  her  as  we  have  hNberto  doae/w  her 

belt  ioterette  aooordiag  to  A«r  own  aotkNi,  aet  to 

ibtoe   Qf^n   her   BMasaree   to  be   carried   at 

tte  points  of  our  bi^oaets.     We  ohdm  aot 

a  pfoteotorate  aeeerdlog  to  Ae   RoMlea  -fo- 

eibafaey. 

It  will  have  beea  obeerved  that  a  tripartite 
tMatf  brae  been  eonehided  by  the  Porto,  wHh 
^raaee  aad  Bagfand;  it^  artfeiee  are  eeM  to  be 
the  following.  Ist.  Bagtaad  aad  Fpance  win 
■qppert  Tarkey  by  lioroe  of  arms  untf t  the  iode- 
ptadenee  of  the  salrjeots  of  the  Sttkaa's  doaMone 
bereeared.  Sod.  Peaee  shall  aot  be  ooaehtded 
by  the  Perto  without  the  coaseat  of  her  alliee. 
ard.  Tbo  Turkish  territory  shall  be  evacuated 
by  the  allies  after  the  War.  4th.  The  Treaty  to 
seanhi  opsn  to  toolode  other  Powers,  ith. 
Tiarlcey  guailintees  perfeet  eqtnality  cirfl  aad 
I  to  airier  eat^jeota. 


The  nations  of  Barq)e  are  slated  to  powert 
thefoiowhig  l^roes. 

AKirr. 

RussittD . .  1,006,000  including  4 12,000  Irregtdart. 

Turkey..    600,000      do.      150,000      do.  ' 

English   ,    162,000 

French  ..    780,000  including  228,000  i2e«er»««. 

Austrian. .    600,000  includes  Reserves,  &c. 

Prussian..    614,000  do. 

Danish...      82,761 

Swedish  and  Norwegian,  84,0CK). 

JIATT. 

English. .....  /^^S  vessels  .500,000  toaa. 

French......  120    do, 

Russian  « . . . .    46  ships  of  theline  &  30  frigatea. 

Turkish. .....     81  moaniioig  2296  guns. 

Austrian  •••«  27  do.  J640  do. 
Danish  .,>...  87  do,  970  do. 
Swedish  &.Nar.   60     do.         400  do. 

We  de  Bol  eaaggaiato  the  etatoof  IwjWag 
aaeagst  oaraelvee  when  we  eay  that  theeueeee^ 
sive  inddeats  of  a  qaarrel  thas  fbroed  npea 
Barepe  have  heeo  wateiied  by  as  fiem  the  flnk 
wkhabeothinghrteroot  so  aioefc  so  indeed  tha» 
wo  have  beea  as  it  werespeelatore  of,  and  setovt 
ia  theQi.^Wo  regard  witb  horror  and  dlsgaettli* 
baocaneer,  Niehehe  BoBoaDofl^  and  reeeat  hie 
iaealtiag  propoeal  that  we  should  abet  Mm  to 
straagliag  **  a  siek  maa  "  and  sharing  his  ffoode. 
WIAOaier  Aidha  we  areoa  the  meet  totfoaito 
tenae.— -The  Solian  is  oar  aaikble  yoaog  fifaad, 
aad  the  Turks  OMSt  eaooBetit  ISbIIows  aad  better 
Ofafietiaae  thaa  their  eo-ealled  neighboes  of 
Russia— but  eoaiewhat  hasty  pertiaps  ia  muraia^ 
ing  agaiaet  their  govenuaeoi  for  cafryiag  to  «a 
extreme  NaiH,  he  they  eoneeived«  the  principle  of 
"Peace  on  Berth '*««OoedwiH  towards  man."** 
We  have  faispeeted  their  pesitlena,  espeehd^ 
thoee  of  "^aiva,  Sohaetla,  Eustohoak,  Whkiha 
aad  Kah4it-*.lbiight  beside  them  at  Oltete  aa« 
OHenltaa  and  ntmom^  escaped  tbs  earnage  a* 
Sinope  by  swimming  aehore.  Wilh  re^»eet  t» 
oar  coontryaaen  at  heme  we  have  voted  wHh 
them,  Lords  and  Coauaeiis,  in  their  unaaimoat 
awwers  to  the  Bajal  Metasyis  sonoBBefai^  oav 
hoetUe  atOlnde  af^Mt  Rnsiia.— We  were  abosrcl 
the  **  Wmrf*^  >Ad  shared  tbo  royal  eBM>tione  a^ 
witneaMug  the  stopeadoas  spoetade  tforded  !» 
the  laiKngofoarBiegiafioentBaltio  fleet  Wi* 
stem  pride  we  regarded  the  auoeessors,  both  shipa 
aad  meo,  of  the  fleete  which  have  guarded  oar 
native  seas  since  the  eonqueele  of  Alfifod,  oar 
fret  greaiadsdral  culetinated  in  Britif^  sopreroaey 
aader  the  haaiortal  Kedoa,  aad  we  thought  w« 
oould  tssce  lo  the  liiieMnento  of  ear  gattaat  tali 
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IjiM  bfATe  blood  whieh  oovried  ihroQgh  fhooo 
•BBteHes  of  dauntlets  sires.  Tbo  namo  of  Kapior 
iTikiiow  miMt  adorn  the  list  of  our  Nsral  Fenates, 
tait  at  present  he  is  our  fiuniHar  ftiend,  and  we 
Hkve  no  other  tide  for  him  than  OharHe,  for 
*f  CHiarlie  is  oar  darling.** 

What  words  oan  describe  tiie  aifecting  scenes 
pfeeented  by  the  more  protracted  departores  of 
onr  noble  regiments.  With  dimmed  eye  and 
thiebbing  heart  hare  we  watched  their  embarka- 
Hod,  o«r  rery  seals  thrilling  to  the  stirring  bat 
■addening  strahis  of  their  martial  mosic,  now 
tzBhing  in  *<The  British  Grenadiers,**  now  dis> 
oosning  of  **  the  Girls  we*Te  left  behind  ns,** 
again  bidding  as  think  of**  Garryowen,**  and  re- 
ndndingnsat  lasted  ** AaM Langsyne.^  Then 
csne  those  dreadftil  rendings  of  family  ties  and 
vidded  hearts,  soTered  perhaps  nerer  to  beat 
together  again,  and  mists  obecared  our  rision  and 
wiet  oar  cheeks,  and  we  joined  the  straggling 
eiowd  tojoin  in  the &rewell, while  stiB  do  our polMS 
flutter  from  the  gra^  of  many  a  brare  hand. 
Woe  betide  thee,  Oiar  KidiolM— it  were  better 
ftr  thee  to  clasp  thoM  honest  hands  as  a  fiflend, 
tiMn  be  prostrated  by  them  as  an  enemy— why 
oone  thine  head  with  the  yoong  blood  of  those 
Wghi^yed  and  joyoas  yonths  with  ttie  gore  of 
their  oomvades,  sterner  with  serriee,  and  with  the 
deMrsctioa  of  tUne  hapless  serfik*-Go,  thoa 
dispisor  of  the  Vahomecbm,  and  take  a  lesson 
in  the  vanity  of  earthly  amUtloD  from  the  IK 
hMlrions  Saladin,  the  greatest  of  the  Saraoeos, 
tke  magnanioMkis  warri<ff,  the  sagadous  monarch 
-^**  Behold  in  this  winding  sheet,**  proclaimed 
thedying  king,  **all  that  remahis of  his  posses- 

I  to  the  great  Saladfai,  the  conqaeror  of  the 
Go  learn  a  diare  of  christian  charity 

i  that  hero*s  last  bequest,  which  ^speased 
almt  to  the  poor  and  needy  wIHmmiI  re^tfd  to 
Christian,  Jew  or  follower  of  Mahomet  Tlras 
aay  thy  greedy  hands  be  stayed  from  spoUatton, 
and  a  spark  of  HeaTcnly  fire  be  strirak  from  thy 
mU  and  flinty  heart. 

From  those  sad  scenes  and  reflections,  we  pass 
t9  Mwer  incidents.  As  these  oome  teemhig  apon 
us  we  share  the  general  feeliifg,  whether  of 
ezoltaUon,  doabt,  or  impatience.  Oar  latest 
ffllMHgence  speaks  -of  disasiers  to  ear  friends  and 
afOoess  gained  by  the  Rossian.— Let  It  not  be 
M^yposed,  howerer,  that  a  sadden  trroption  by 
kirge  bodies  of  an  enemy,  saeoeedfaig  against 
iowll  and  weakly  fortified  garrisons,  is  any  sore 
Mication  of  permanent  saoeess. 
TiRie  late  move  made  by  tiioRatthms  across  the 
Daai^be  faito  the  opper  Debraska  rereals,  tO  oar 
▼tew,  wtekness  rather  Hbtm  itrengOi.    FotM  In 


their  attempt  vpon  flenria,  by  the  r«0ol«te  atitMl 
oftheTaridriileftatWiddinaiid  Kahfiit,  tte» 
preMm  otject  would,  at  first  sight,  snggest  air 
endeaTor  to  dtsoenneet  and  weaken  Omer  PaeluAl 
centre,  and  thereby  ftclMtate  an  advanoe  frotfT 
Boeharest  «pon  Baslehouk,  Tortokai  or  Sifistrtiry 
but  it  strikes  as  that  they  are  Vhitfly  soUdtoot  to 
ooTer  their  most  TolneraMe  point,  which  deaiif 
lies  in  their  Kne  of  commanication  wHh  Bessara* 
biaand  VoldaTia.  From  the  distance  to  be  ttaTcl* 
led,  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  the  wretdied 
condition  of  theb  commissariat,  their  rdnforc^^ 
mento  and  soppKes  most  come  tardily  to,  tiiefr 
asristanee,  wlifle  Omer  Pacha  is  not  likely  to  sdi- 
jeet  hhnself  to  be  attacked  in  detail  widi  weakeneA 
forces,— he  woold,  indeed,  be  well  pleased  to  seo 
an  adyaaee  attempted  fttnn  the  Debraska  upon 
Yama  and  fichomk,  for  it  woold  enable  him  at  tiMi 
same  thne  to  defend  his  position  on  the  Dannbe, 
and  spare  saffident  nambers  of  men  to  Infllet  ■ 
terere  blow  upon  Us  enemies,  Isokited  as  ^ey 
woold  And  themsdves,  and  cut  off  from  sappHes^ 
whM  hi  1829  werefomished  by  sea  from  Odessa. 
The  chief  dttflcolty  in  the  way  of  the  Tarklsh 
cammander  Is  to  be  ibond  In  the  irritable  impa- 
tience of  his  troops,  who  are  eagerfor  action,  and 
nefer  bettor  pleased  than  when  indnlged  In  thtf^ 
hmnonr,  as  at  Oltenltn.  Hitherto  he  has  aeteff 
^  ddefly  on  tha  pkn  pnrsaed  by  WelUngton,  when 
he  withdrew  bdUnd  the  Hnes  of  Torres  Vedras, 
leaTing  the  army  of  Massena  to  become  attenoatod 
before  him.  The  Rosslans  hare,  heretofore,  lost 
mere  than  they  hare  gained— woands,  dysenterfea 
and  ferars  have  already  done  tiieir  work  upon 
systems  sapported  by  black  bread,  and  redioedf 
by  Ihtigna,  and  llie  marshy  oMdaria  of  theswaaqit 
near  the  aionthioftheDanabe,  and  not  catenlated 
to  Improre  the  eonditloB  of  the  present  occapanlib 
or  to  till*  their  hospitals.  Beenrring  to  the  dlM- 
ctlties  of  fMlshing  snpplies  inhtnd,  we  woild 
diieet  the  attention  of  those  who  have  formed 
exaggeimted  Tiewt  of  the  Bassian  Power,  to  Hm 
foot,  that  KapdeoB  hImseU;  after  the  mostglgaii* 
tie  eflhrta,  was  asappofaited  to  the  extent  of  two- 
thirds  of  his  commissariat,  and  actoally  estared; 
Bosda,  after  Ttfxatiow  delays,  with  m^4Mrd  ^ 
the  si^ipUeshe  had  reckoned  apon. 

It  is  not,  howerer,  oar  dedgn  or  intention  la 
onderrato  either  tiie  bravery  or  nambera  of  oar 
enemies  on  the  the  line  of  the  Dannbe — ^the  latter 
we  hare  seen  rated  at  120,000— and  know  thai 
they  hare  saifered  considerable  dimlnation  from 
rarioos  oasoalties;  bat  soppodng  them  to  ha^ 
been  refaiforced,  we  may  admit  of  their  ^hMf 
enabled  to  aist  with  1(0,000  men,— of  thdr  c6i^ 
age  we  do  not  ontettain  a  doab^fbr  it  ialHM^ 
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fm^m  memwy  thai  at  Berodhio  (be  B«MU&0tff 
4ldi0erMi4y  aimed  and  dad  fai  Ui  ahaapiklna 
#ipliyed  the  devotion  and  rtoadiaiM  of  tha  Tete" 
MP  beiide  whom  he  fooght,  b«i  thia  again  reninda 
m«f  tbe  difficulty  of  aasembUng  a  large  army, 
ffOD  from  the  hordes  of  MuscoTy,  from  the  fiust 
(bai  tx  that  rery  battle  and  after  haTing  retreated 
iipoa.their  best  defeneea  in  front  of  Moaoow,  they 
•oald  master  only  120,000  men  to  meet  their 
liTadera. 

Thaa  we  have  the  Boisian  force  oo  the  Danube 
In  a  doubtful,  if  not  precaiioas,  condition,  while 
Omcr  Pacha  is  about  to  reap  the  reward  of  hia 
patient  and  masterly  inactifity,  by  the  aotiTe 
•o-operation  of  his  Anglo-Franoo  allies,  whose 
tdranee  he  will  probably  be  enabled  to  greet  with 
his  main  points  of  defence  unbroken,  and  with 
Iroope  firm  in  their  organisation  and  impatient  to 
meet  the  enemy.  And  this  brings  In  view  the 
probable  action  of  the  French  and  British  fbross. 

Ib  the  first  pkce,  then,  we  notice  a  statement  of 
an  English  journal,  th  si  it  is  the  Intantioa  of  the 
An^Ftanco  forces  to  form  an  Army  of  Beserre, 
fcr  the  protection  of  Constantinople.  Kow,  we 
think  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  persons  of  or^ 
aary  intelligence,  that  our  leadera  in  the  bloody 
9UBe  about  to  be  played  will  not  commence  by 
ibowing  their  cards  or  proclaiming  to  the  enemy 
the  details  of  their  intended  strategy ;  we  there- 
fore proceed  to  speculate  upon  the  course  likely 
to  be  taken,  with  the  map  before  us  and  aided  by 
neb  premonitoi^  evidence  as  lies  at  our  disposal 
We  have  ahready  viewed  the  position  of  Omer 
Facha  on  the  line  of  the  Danube,  where  we  sup- 
pose him  to  be  capable  of  eifooave  action  with 
80,000  men,  in  addition  to  reserves  at  Varna, 
Sohumla  and  Sophia.  The  Turkish  regulars  may 
altogether  be  rated  at  200,000,  and  their  Bediff 
or  reserve  at  the  same  number.  Thislatter  force 
le  formed  of  those  who  have  retired  from  service, 
on  the  completion  of  their  term  of  enrohnent  for 
five  years,  and  is  sutject  to  being  periodically 
called  out  It  may,  therefore,  be  regurded  as  an 
efficient  arm,  and  in  fact  constitutes  a  second 
«nny;  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  receive  the 
lUmost  assistance  from  the  alUes  hi  pecfocting  its 
Jganization. 

But  are  we  realljr  expected  to  believe  that  we 
are  going  to  Turkey  to  play  at  holiday  soUliering, 
^d  to  doze  in  the  rear  while  our  friends,  in  the 
firont,  run  the  risk  of  behig  beaten  and  lost  to  us, 
—we  cannot  think  so,  nor  do  we  consider  it  de* 
rfrable  or  likely,  that  Frenchmen  and  En^Ush- 
oen  should  be  left  idling  together,  lest  theh'  dis- 
CQSsion  might  turn  upon  Wateiloo,  and  the  occu- 
pMi<^  of  Paris— the  reUtive  merits  of  Kapdeoii 


and  Wellington— of  the  prif  ener  ol  St.  Helens^ 
and  Sir  Hudson  Lewe.  These,  we  eoncdve,  mm 
sulfieets  they  would  be  more  likely  to-  bring  be* 
fbse  their  debating  societies,  than  the  gloriow 
deeds  of  thehr  respective  ancestors  when  ranged 
side  by  side  under  Philip  and  Bicbard,  against 
the  flaraoea,  or,  than  theb  Uter  rivalry  two 
hundred  years  ago,  when  leaving  their  trenehet 
before  Dunkhrk,  they  fought  under  Turenne  and 
Beyndds,  the  battle  of  the  Danes,  and  routed  the 
army  of  Spahi.  Let  us  confhmt the Bussian  with 
the  allied  French  and  English,  and  we  combina 
the  chivalry  of  the  two  natfons  in  cordial  emuli^ 
tioD--4eave  them  to  a  state  of  inaction  and  the 
usual  pestiforoos  results  must  follow. 

We  have  left  the  Turks  favoured  with  ezosi* 
lent  positions,  in  good  heart,  and  well  supplied, 
and  we  rely  upon  Omer  Pacha  to  harrass,  if  nal 
impede  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  should  ho  have 
the  hardihood  to  make  the  attempt.  In  the  mean 
time  we  hasten  to  strengthen  his  right  and  toc^ 
operate  with  him  in  overlapping  the  Bussians  by 
launching  the  allied  armies  against  them  from 
Yama,  and  (should  the  posture  of  afifairs  al  all 
permit  of  it)  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.— « 
The  result  is  obvioua— the  enemy  must  eithei 
risk  a  battle  under  overwhelming  difficulties,  oe 
he  must  fall  back  upon  his  line  of  communication, 
with  Bessarabia  and  Moldavia— we  strike  boldly, 
upon  that  line,  intersect  it  by  beating  down  any 
opposing  force,  and  by  raking  Killa,  Ismail,  Qal- 
eta,  and  Fokhani,  and  we  combine  with  this  mov^. 
ment  a  supporting  fleet»  while  at  the  same  time 
we  may  distract  the  attention  of  our  adversaries,  by 
blockading  Sebastopol,  whose  distance  from  the 
Danube  cannot  exceed  200  miles :  and  who  will 
dispute  the  reasonable  certainty  of  succeaaf— 
Witii  less  than  S0,000  British  Troops  we  won  al 
Waterloo  I  and  the  memoriala  of  St  Sebastian^ 
Ciudad  Bodrigo,  Badajos  and  Acre,  are  b^ioee 
us  I — ^who,  then,  will  deny  that  we  shall  carry 
our  object  with  suqh  soldiers  as  the  French  and 
Engli^  numbering  100,000  and  aided  by  the 
brave  armaments  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

That  some  such  movement  as  we  have  thus 
indicated  is  in  contemplation  we  have  additional 
grounds  for  believmg,  from  the  quietude  of  Oner 
Pacha,  and  the  protracted  anchorage  of  the  flesti 
at  Besika's  Bay ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  dif^ 
tion  reported  to  have  been  taken  by  the  latter 
towards  Varna,  we  feel  assured,  that  their  Beva^^i 
ing  lethargy,  which  has  provoked  so  much  l»> 
patience,  may  be  attributed  to  instruetiM^  w 
await  the  arrival  and  aid  in  the  trann^ort  of  cm 
Troops  to  the  theatre  of  War.  And  they  shonld 
remain  ibr  them  ao  long,  aft  least,  u  the  i 
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qt  <lie  Buiwtoa  akipa  in  Ihii  Mtmktm,  wjgiil  pcwrtt 

0«Pii«  krotoM  tha  Biiiiia  Km  #f  ^oBwwit 
Mtiott  with  MokUfift  .wilfiaMMM^  ire' mm 
•^joj  the  fhiiU«f4rani<nraBieofe.  TIm  «d?ftiioed 
force  under  Omer  F«efa«  wUl  be  aeoted,-  'Ibe 
JfeiasMuifl  remafaiiag  ia  WaUwhia  becone  Utenlljr 
Mtmpped,— a  Ttat  noMl  ioflnence  wilbe  pro 
dueed  Mumg  the  Moida*W«U«ebi«iii  wtao  hs?e 
already  in  many  inalaDoeeriaea  cgaioit.tbe  oraal 
1  cqf^reeaions  of  their  IsTadersL  Bj  pladng  amt 
intbehandaofthefe  proviMialiati^  w«  ahall  1^ 
Mabled  to  oonreri  thea  iirto  lueftil  alUes^  and 
wUh  them  and  the  Tnriw  we  may  eibettvely  gar- 
rison the  captured  fortraNM.  The  CMmeai  i»' 
hfebited  b  j  a  Tartar  race  will  iUl  a*  a  oonOarT'  to 
tbia  our  firit  anoeeia«-aad  est  poaMoA  in  Aala. 
will  be  freed  frau  anxiety. 

We  hare  tbua  intimated  what  wetsoneeiYe  to 
He  tbe  eonrae  moat  Iflcely  to  be  taken  fbr  the 
detraction  and  defectt  of  the  Rttaafam  forcer  on 
Ibe  weatem  and  northeni  diores  of  the  Buiijiei 
■Dd  we  now  direct  a  glaneo  towards  the  Badtic 
iHnre  oar  tArtrmij  wIR  And  hia  ntmoat  m- 
•Dnivaa  neeeaaary  for  llie  preeerraAion  of  hia 
fl<»«ta,  hia  f>rta,  and^  of  8t  Pctetvburgh  haelf. 
The  laat  we  consider  to  be  mainly  mlnetmble 
through  Ilnland,  a  country  atated  to  be  fretting 
ftgainat  domination;— nor  doea  this  seem  improb^ 
able,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Rnarian 
tennre  of  that  poaseaaloQ  only  dates  from  1800, 
and  oonsequently  that  there  srast  be  numbers  of 
men  atUl  H? log  who  remember  their  aubfugation, 
sad  icowl  upon  their  conquerors.  TheOteeland 
Aland*  laUnds  will  perhaps  be  the  first  posttfons 
^  lb  be  taJten,  but  we  must  IooIl  for  grest  sscrifiees 
before  the  destruction  or  occupation  of  such  de* 
fttaces  asthose  of  Reret,  Oronstadt,  or  fielstngfbrs 
em  be  elfocted.  Of  this  theatre,  how^erer,  we 
tike  leaTB  with  the  foil  conviction  that  the  oon- 
Awrof  our  airUrs  «ould  not  be  In  aribr  or  sterner 
hdMf  fhas  those  df  N*{iiet«-^tid1fi  doing  so  we 
ifeoild  feel  dM>re  at  ease,  oould  we  reckon  upon 
his  being  fiinmred  with  a  meeting  at  sea  by  the 
Ihmsiiii  fleet,  although  H  Is  saidto  inctude  fai  its 
umfmhtm  Ibao!  iwentywti|^t sril  of  the Ihie. 
MiginghoweYer;  IKMii-the  eare  wMdi  has  been 
lAitt  b>y  tiie  Ma*  to  famrease  the  daageiv  oftiie 
i^gdeiMKtigKtiOD,  Hwoiddseemtobethedarfgn 
Id^^flBrithimstirtothr  dsfence  of  hh  ptsaltiona, 
wiMahitahipa  irfil  be  la  a^tete  oToompaaatfve 
aaiNyj  Aadheie^ireeoMlgntMrirtfWieairm 
lslM%  Mw»  tfie  ojttialu  ef  aryitfflttoeWMaiifflr 
nMbe 


TsoM'^^-^tam  wuiiiirflMiiu 

UimsBthis  imposfa^ title  the  Gardmen^  Ck^^ 
nioU  notices  a  new  tree  discovered  by  Mr.  W^ 
Lobb,  well  luaown  as  the  coUeotor  o<  the  Messsah 
Teitcb.  This  is  probably  the  most  niftgri^yrnl 
tree  of  the  California^  forests ;  and  the  fact  of  Hk 
being  discovered,  named,  and  introduced  ialft 
England  before  we  heve  heard  a  word  ofiiin  thto 
ceooiry,  shows  how  for  we  are  betand  £oglaodal 
botanical  and  arboricultaral  entofprise.  lioi^i^ 
our  government  should  have  sent  competent  oo^ 
lectors  to  eiplore  the  vast  forostof  Califomia  an^ 
Oregon,  and  bring  their  treasures  to  the  light  ok 
day.  Had  thej  done  so>  this  gigantic  evet^gnoit 
might  have  been  known  under  an  American  lai 
stead  of  an  English  name.  As  it  is,  bowevei;  vt 
r^oice  te  hear  of  its  Introduction.  We  eof^  thi| 
folio  wmg  account  of  it  from  the  Chrd$mr^  CStaro. 


**Whai  the  anfertuMte  Deagh»  waa  kM  ftk 
OalifoeiihH  he  wrole  this  in  &  letter  teOrWIlM 
Beekeiv  ef  e-eeniforoia  tiee  iehahhingthate— ■■ 
tiy:  « Bel  the  great  beaii^  of  CalifafnhMHigiii 
aoo  la  a  apeoiaa  ef  gji^iiiifiiai,  wbMi  ^vee  IhS 
leeiiiitalaaaaioalpee^AiVylwaBahBoalgDieg  m 
say  awful  appearance  eomethlag  whieb  plafa%« 
teUawweetenotfoBuaope.  Ihaveiepeiaadlj* 
meaaared  qMotaMea  ef  thfodee  8^>ieel  laag  — t 
StfoeiHMBd  al  Ihaee  foal- above  the  gmwi^ 
BoBM  few  I  saw  npwardaofaoofoalMghthel 
QOM  Ib  whkh  the  lUohaeaa  wae  graalar  daBi 
these  whieb  I  have  iBataeeed.'  What  wae  lha«i 
treet  No  aeeda  or  apadwaaB  e^ 
ButQpe»  altheigh  U  i^^eara  that  he  j 


**fheiMaysfaBSefBaiiiflhariBftrfed  1 

hfa^JtoJeaHia^haiaetbrtipOtfihe  i 

UK 'w  ^^ppeeaci  AwaNwiiw  aHNpiM*srfi(aM^  sMNaew  vi* 

«JlMNMj*pbS^,froaal 

BavwMil'fnBia,  afliKNigh  iNpt  i 

fwtw/Si  N^taaaiili*1ia|XMid  i 

IjiwaiMai  ^AUm  ireil>Mfa>    lilathaidbim^ 

deallhelaoMalarialaeiialfor  iliHaiaJriirg  wijp- 

Doigfoa  tvOtf  mmsH  bri*  f*  gJuarfiBii^*  irfMHiV 

a^f  eraoiy  noi  tevrbeloagad  to  thai  gmmi^m^ 
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A  omAimo  OAiiTFomuir  btsbgkbsn  tree 


in 


'***Tlil8  msgtiiflcttit  eTcr^rcen  tte^,  n^om  its 
tXtraordlDary  height  and  Urge  dimenmona,  maj 
I*  termed  the  mmiereh  ef  the  CaUferaieiL  Ibreat. 
hf  1tihiltft»  «  Botttaiy  dialriel  •n  the  ekfUd 
^es  of  the  Slem  Nirada,  Dear  the  head  waters 
eC  tike  StanisUra  and  San  Antonio  rivers,  in  lat  88^ 
9.,  kmgk  190^  10' W.,  ai  an  eleration  ol  §000  feet 
I  the  lefftX  of  tbe^ea.  Trom  eighty  to  ninety 
I  exfot,  aH  within  the  circuit  of  a  mile,  and 
iheoe  Tarjhig  firom  2fiO  feet  to  820  feet  in  height 
«nd  fh>m  10  to  30  feet  in  diameter.  Their  man- 
ner of  growth  is  much  like  Sequoia  (JTaxodium) 
mmpfrvinMf  some  are  solitarj,  some  are  In  pairs, 
vhile  some,  and  not  nnfrequentlj,  stand  three  and 
fmm  together.  A,  tree  reeentlj  felled  measvred 
lAMnrt  too  feet  in  length,  with  a  diameter,  hwhid- 
iflg  bark,  of99  feet  2  inches,  at  fire  feet  from  the 
gronnd ;  at  eighteen  feet  from  the  gronnd  H  was 
M  Ihet  t  inches  through ;  at  one  hundred  feet 
tean  the  ground,  14  feet ;  and  at  two  hundred 
iNlAMilhegroimd,6ieet6lnehee»  The  bark 
l»«f «  palo«limmMm  brown,  and  fr«m  It  to  If 
lashia  In  tMoknetf.  The  branchlets  are  round, 
iOmewhat  pendant,  and  resembling  a  Cjpress  or 
Jtoiper.  The  leaTes  are  pale  grass  green ;  thoee 
ni  the  jonng  trees  are  spreading  wiA  a  sharp 
Mnarfaato  potol  The  eones  are  aboni  two  and 
m  Imlf  Ifliiees  long,  and  two  inefaes  anro«  at  the 
iMflkeat  part  Tho  trunk  of  the  tree  in  ques- 
tlMi  wii  perfeeflj  soHd,  from  the  sap-^ood  to 
tM  cmtre;  and  jndipng  from  the  number  of 
i  rings,  its  age  has  been  estimated  at 
■.  The  wood  hi  Ught,  soft^  andof  ai 
like  Redwood  or  IhtfoUhm  mm^ 
Of  this  Tsgetable  monster,  tweaty- 
t  feet  of  the  bark,  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
tmpky  haTO  been  put  in  the  nataral  form  In  San 
»lor  exhlbitkm;.it  ttrare  i»raunspaei- 
,  and  oontains  a  pIsM)^  with 
On  OM  oemaiett  «■» 
i'iikl  fsftT^tdfiApsn  were  admitted  irflbottf^ 
An  etact  reprssentaBOii  of'  mhS 
,  drawn  on  the  spot,  is.now  fai-fhe  hands  of 
tfc»mko8niphefa,aad  wQlbepiiUkhadlnalbw 


is  tUsl^Hif  nMt  pottentows 
t  sad  nUneet^drotous  anti(|uity1    tliefsay 
^ihmX  ttio  speoimen  felled  at  thejunetion  of  the 
i  and  Saa  AotonhiiraaabOTe  8000  j^acs 
r-iam^  tot»  m9,  W  aunt  hem  Wstt«  nnle 


ryhig  oir  goiHl  jMtar  AnshiM  upon  his  iRIal 
slMnMot.  AndtUsmagfver7wellbetrao,if  It 
aten-  noivgMwrnbovwMM'  Miesii^  dUmeter  In 
swnntjyeait,  wMoh  wo^elimtobothefact., 

^  At  all  ererts,  we  hare  obtained  ibo  pknt 
The  seed  receircd  by  Mestfs.  Veitoh  has  all  tho 
appearance  of  Titalfty ;  ttd  stooe  the  tree  is 
hardy  and  crergreen,  it  if  a  prodigionnaeqtdsli 
tion.    But  what  is  Its  naoie  to  be! 

"  Are  the  plants  of  lobb  and  Douglas  identi*  , 
calf  Possibly  np  dovbt;  f6r  Douglas  reached 
lat  88  deg.  45  min.  K.,  and  therefb^  was  within 
the  geographical  ran^e  ol  Lobb's  discoyery.  But 
it  is  quite  a^  possible  that  he  meant  some  other 
tree,  also  of  gigamic  dimensions ;  and  it  b  hardly 
to  be  imagined  ibat  so  experienced  »  tmreller 
would  hare  mistaken  a  tree  with  the  foliage  of  n 
Cypress  and  ihe  cones  of  a  Pine  for  a  Tcucodivm^ 
and  still  Itfs  for  the  specifes  of  mnperpitmM. 
Besides  the  slendemess  of  the  specimens  he  saw, 
is  greatly  at  Tariance  with  the  colossal  proportSonfl 
of  the  plant  beiore  us.  That,  at  all  erents,  tho 
latter  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  S^qwAa  we  haT« 
expltined  in  another  column ;  nnd  we  thhik  that 
no  dne  will  differ  from  us  In  f^elhig  that  the  mosiF 
appropriate  name  to  be  proposed  for  tho  most  gl» 
gantie  tree  whi6h  has  been  retealed  to  us  by 
modem  diseorery  is  that  of  the  greatest  of  modern ' 
heroes.  Wellington  stands  as  high  abore  his  con* 
temporaries  as  the  Osllfomlan  tree  abore  all  ^bm 
surrounding  foresters.  Let  it  Aien  bear  hencefor* 
ward  the  nam^e  of  WelUngtoida  (Hganlea.  ln»» 
perors  and  kings  and  princes  bare  their  pbntt 
and  we  must  not  forget  to  plane  in  the  h^heiir 
rank  aftiong  them  our  own  great  warrior. 
^»  »  >» 

Novcr  dtowjFwr  f^e  to  espfoas.  wliat  yonr 
pooket  feels.  The  more  the  latter Ispinched, tho 
more  the  former  should  smile.  The  Spartan- 
youth  would  not  allow  any  one  to  see  a  wolf  wsm 
gnftwlng  Ms  tMsi  8o  with  you«  if  yon  eannatr 
kcop  the  wolf  ontoC  yonr  icterinct  nt  all  oTonti, 
do  not.let  the  world  know  it. 

The  most  expensive  article  you  can  wear  Is  n 
coat  out  of  elbows.  It  fii  extraordinary  tho  nmn« 
ber  (tf  odd  things  yon  never  drtant  of  that  yost 
wttbn  sailed  npnn.toiMy  In  ''''^" 


I 

UvnuAnamr-JCnowingHibninians^  of  cnonan*. 
brian  coolness^  who  borrow  your  money,  drink 
tour  best  wine,  smoke  your  best  dgaiv,  huner 
your  ihToorito  honter,  and  make  frm  ef  yontoe 


ar«fndilot.to  cla^;viitlLjrQn;.bot  b^sors  yMudhin* 
at  Richmond,  or  Greenwich,  or  the  GUrendon* 
Bo  sore  the  dbnor  Is  the  best       ^ 
1fhht]jifr<l6ndBhipf  TbofreiiueBt^fi^^smoii 


Wi^4teliandloindMif 
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SCRAPS. 


JOVATHiR  AT  THl  glA-SlOI. 

Sifis  Smith,  mayl  hare* the  pleasure  of  taking 
ft  bath  with  you,  or  of  bathing  you  f  ifl  an  Inrita- 
Hon  which  one  oftei  hears  at  this  plaee  from  a 
gentleman  to  alady.Iustas  ata  balltheinTitatlon 
is  t6  a  qnadrillM>r  f  falts,  and  I  hare  nerer 
lieard  the  faiyitaUon  lefhsed.  Yery  Tarious  are 
the  scenes  ilfSich  on  A  sides  present  themsdres 
in  the  batfahig  republic  Here  a  young,  hand- 
gsme  ooi^le,  in  elegani  bathbg  attire,  go  danc- 
ing out  into  the  wild  wares,  holding  eaeh  other 
1^  the  hand,  and,  full  of  joy  and  courage 
of  life,  ready  to  meet  anything,— the  great  world's 
sea  and  all  its  biUows  I  Thire  agahi  is  an  elderly 
couple  in  gray  garments,  holding  each  other 
Keadily  by  the  two  hands,  and  poppbg  up  and 
down  in  the  wares,  just  as  peojle  dip  candles, 
with  solemn  ejects,  and  merely  obeerrant  to 
keep  their  footbg,  and  doing  all  for  the  benefit 
of  health.  Here  is  a  young  smiling  mother  bearing 
tiefore  her  her  little  beautiful  boy,  a  naked  cupid, 
not  a  year  old,  who  laughs  and  claps  Us  hands 
for  joy  as  the  wild  wares  dash  orer  hun.  Just 
by  is  a  fkt  grandmother  with  a  life  preserrer 
toond  her  body,  and  half  sitting  on  the  sands,  in 
^dent  tear  of  being  drowned  for  all  that,  snd 
when  the  wares  come  rolUng  onward,  catching 
kold  c^some  of  her  leaping  and  Uughbg  great 
children  and  grand-children  who  dance  around 
ker»  Here  a  graceful  young  girl,  who  now,  for 
the  first  time,  bathes  in  the  sea,  files  before  the 
vaTos  bito  the  arms  of  fitither  or  mother  in  whose 
tmbcace  it  may  dash  orer  her;  there  is  a  group 
<lf  wild  young  women  holding  each  other  by  the 
band,  dancuig  around  and  screanung  aloud  erery 
time  a  ware  dashes  orer  their  heads;  and  there 
in  front  of  them  is  a  yet  wUder  swarm  of  young 
men,  who  ^re  and  plunge  about  Kke  fishes, 
much  to  the  amazement  of  the  porpoises  (as  I 
presume,)  who,  here  and  there,  pop  their  huge 
heads  out  of  the  biHows,  but  which  again  disap- 
pear as  a  couple  of  large  dogs  roah  forward 
tiirough  the  water  towards  them  in  hope  of  a 
good  prise.  .^ 

IMITATtn  POWBBB  OV  THS  CBIVC8B. 

It  is  generally  supposed  thai  the  Ohhiess  wiU 
aoi  learn  anything :  but  no  people  are  more  rea- 
^  to  learn  if  it  is  fikely  to  be  attended  with  ad- 
IKntage.  They  hare  lately  been  tought  to  make 
^sss,  and  torn  out  bronae  argand  lamps  and 
^obes,  embUaoned  with  the  London  maker's 
name  all  complete;  and  aetoally  export  these 
lamps  to  Bataria.  They  like  putting  an  English 
name  on  thefr  commodities,  and  are .  as  freer  with 
the  word  **  patent  **  u  any  manu&cUirer  in  Oer^ 
They  excel  in  the  maonfactnie  of  looks^ 


iaboK,fndaM 


parllcnlariy  padloeka.  One  ol  \^f 
order  to  a  tmdesman  to  TamUi 
with  aObiMVkwk,  of  /rhitdi  he  had  tvokij^ 
and  one  of  these  he  Si  with  the  box,  lelMi^ 
the  other  himself.  When  the  box  cane  bid,  h 
found  that  his  key  would  not  torn  the  k)ek,  tk 
the  one  he  had  giren  to  the  tradesman  i 
rery  well  Thinking  some  trick  had  been  jL 
be  accused  the  man  of  baring  obaiiged  Ibt  k 
and,  after  some  erasion,  he  ukaQwU^nit 
hdj  stoting  that,  on  examination,  he  had  m 
it  such  an  excellent  one,  that  he  took  it  cff  i 
kept  it,  making  another  exactly  Hfce  it,  wiiki 
ker's  name,  and  eTcrything oomplete,  elea^t^ 
the  original  key  would  not  open  it  Th«ff  i 
chanicia  contrirances  generally  hare  some  i 
of  this  kind.  They  hare  never  made  a  i 
that  will  keep  time. 

CHABACTEB  OF  GOLDBnn. 

Who,  of  the  miUioDS  whom  be  has 
does  not  love  him?  To  be  the  most 
of  Eng^h  writers,  what  ft  title  that  is  fcr 
man !  A  wild  youth,  wayward,  but  M 
tenderness  and  afiection,  quits  the  oooni 
yOlage  where  his  boyhood  has  been  pasKd 
happy  musing,  in  idle  shelter,  in  iboa  ko^ 
to  see  the  great  worid  out  of  doors,  and  aef " 
name  and  fortune — and  after  years  of 
struggle  and  neglect,  and  porertj,  his  li 
turning  back  as  fondly  to  his  iiabre  pbtt, 
ithad  longed  eagorlyfer  change  whcBihelta 
there,  he  writes  a  book  and  a  poem,  foil 
the  reollections  and  feelings  of  1»<^"*;;\' 
paints  the  friends  and  scenes  of  his  yorfl 
and  peoples  Auburn  and  Wakcftdd  vi« 
remembrances  of  Lissoy.  Wander  he  n^ 
but  he  carries  away  a  home  relic  with  ki% 
and  dies  with  it  on  bis  breast  His  mtin  • 
truant ;  in  repose  it  longs  for  diao^;  »  m 
the  journey  it  looks  back  for  friendsud 
quiet  He  pass^  to-day  in  building  air<«w 
for  tomorrow,  or  in  wnting  yesterday^c*  ff? 
and  he  would  fly  away  this  hour,  but  thiU 
cage  of  necessity  keeps  him.  What  is  w 
charm  of  his  rerse,  of  his  style  and  hu««» 
His  sweet  regrets,  his  delicate  ^"{•"J 
his  soft  smile,  hb  tremulous  mapathy,  m 
weakness  which  he  owns?  lOur  ^J^ 
him  is  half  pity.  You  come  hot  and  tJrrffr* 
the  day's  batttle,  and  this  sweet  bWIJ 
sings  to  you.  Who  codld  orer  hsim  thsttj 
yigrant  harperl  Whom  did  he  efcr  Mi 
He  carries  no  weapon— sare  J^J*?  jj 
which  he  plays  to  you ;  and  with  ^yj^ 
delights  mat  and  humble,  youfigw ^^ 
the  captains  m  the  tents  orttie  sdIwit 
the  fire,  or  the  women  and  dMm  v^ 
▼illage^  ftt  wjhose  pordie8h«8t«p6iBdijrir 
his  single  soog^  of  lore  and  heiRl^;.#i 
that  sweet  story  of  the  Vkar  ^  Ifm  ^ 
he  has  found  entry  into  every  cam  tD^i^H 
hamlet  in  Europe.  "^^  *•  ooe  sC  "i  "^  h 
busy  or  bard,  b«4  €A.:uor  ftwrleeiiwl^;* 
has  pMsed  an  «mlQg  wish  Ua,  ni  ii^*^ 
gms  the  chinn  of  Us^d^tiblfl'-^ 
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CBAPTKB  T. 

!niOYjGH  Mr.  Abbott  dare  not  venture  to  deny 
tliAt  Mahometftoiam  was  tbe  main  cause  of 
Sgyptian  ignorance,  without  a  word  of  censure, 
in  a  tone  of  sometbing  very  like  applause,  which 
be  would  openly  bestow  if  he  only  dared  to  do 
«V  ^  ^^^  us  what  is  as  patent  and  undeni- 
able as  the  visible  sun  at  noon-day,  that,  hr 
from  intending  to  abolish  the  imposture  of 
Xahometanism,  to  substitute  the  truly  enno- 
bling and  devating  truths  of  Christianity,  tbe 
•alish  and  Godlef^s  Oorsican  was  prepared  to 
disavow  even  his  merely  nominal  Christianity, 
and  openly,  and  in  all  due  form,  to  become  a 
Mahometan.    To  every  man  of  common  sense 
«ad  of  right  principle,  it  most  be  painfully 
evident  that  Mr.  Abbott  is  prepared  to  make 
use  of  any  sopbistrv,  of  any  chance,  however 
dumsy  or  however  unprincipled,  for  the  sake 
#f  setting  Napoleon  in  the  most  favorable, 
and  Britain  in  die  most  unfavorable,  light 
before  his  agape  and  credulous  headers. — 
Nothing  short  of  a  fixed  deiermination  to  do 
•0,  could  possibly  induce  a  writer  oi  any  at- 
iaiiuiients,  to  'talk  to  us  about  Napoleon's 
ciMerful  enduranee  Df  toil,  fktigue,  and  prira- 
tion,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs,  know- 
ing as  even  Mr.  Abbott  must  know,  thai  it 
faptaki  to  the  meanest  capfMUtles,  that  toil, 
fatigue,  and  privation,  are  the  first  and  most 
fodispensable  elements  of  action,  or  in  ezecu- 
iioa  of  unprincipled  and  ruthless  scheming. 
Yet  in  representing  Napoleon  as  enduring 
M^  Ditigue,  and  privation,  for  the  sake  of 
elevating,  ennobling,  and  enriching  lethargic 
Dations,  Mr.  Aboott  shows  os  at  once  how 
vtterijr  destitute  he  is  of  candor,  and  of  either 
de  love  or  tbe  pmctice  of  truthfulness,  and 
low  otterly  destitQtelte  must  needs  deem  hi> 
iteders  to  be  even  of  the  lowest  and  oommon- 
•^     .^pwers  of  intuitife  discernment^  to  say 
^  t  4g  abooi  analysis  and  logical  duduction. 
«kMr.  Abbott  goes  farther  still ;  he  impu- 
a^  Ir  charges  all  Napoleon*s  practical  ftilure 
tMt  ,!tembIo  losses  no^  to  his  own  blunders, 
8C^/^.  BritaSo.     T#af^  Ihia   unserupukHis 
^  Sfr.  *wheii  eompelteiMo  confess  that,  not 
fidl^dndinn^  all   the  frightful  crimes    and 

*  TOU  IT.— » 


cruelties  of  which  NopoTeon  hid  been  guilty, 
he  was  defeated  by  a  comparative  handful  of 
Turks,  led  and  aided  by  actually  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  British  seamen,  and  their  gallant  and 
accomplished  oflBcer  Sir  Sydeny  Smith ;  coolly 
tells  us  that  the  whole  is  to  be  charged 
against  the  irjustice  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
allies.  If,  argues,  Mr.  Abbott,  Napoleon  had 
conquered  at  Acre,  all  success  must  needs 
have  attended  him  in  his  onward  progress ; 
and  of  course  the  *Mofly  ambition**  of  the 
Corsican  would  have  been  crowned  with  Mi 
success;  he  and  his  brigands  would  have 
marched  triumphantly  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Qanges,  ennobling  their  enemies  by  butchering 
them  in  pitched  battles,  or  shooting  them  down, 
as  prisoners  of  war,  elevating  women  by  in* 
suits,  ro  jsing  lethargic  nations  to  enterprise 
and  industry  by  burning  their  towns  and 
laying  waste  their  fields,  and  teaching  them 
thrift  by  leaving  them  not  a  piastre'  either  to 
spend  or  to  save.  But  that  inopportune  Nel- 
son, and  that  impertinently  daring  and  skilful 
Sir  Sydney  Smith,  spoiled  all  these  glorious 
prospects,  and  defeated  all  those  benevolent 
projects.  Napoleon  was,  in  plain  terms,  dis- 
gracefully defeated  at  Aero;  and  Mr.  AbboU 
thus  touchingly  romances  there  anent  **  The 
Druses  an  I  other  tribes  hostile  to  tbe  Porte^ 
were  in  a  state  of  great  dismay  when  they 
learned  that  the  French  were  retiring.  They 
knew  that  they  must  encounter  terrible 
vengeance  at  the  hands  of  Achmet  the 
butcher.  The  victory  of  the  allies  riveted 
upon  them  anew  their  chains,  and  a  wail 
which  would  have  caused  the  ear  of  Christen* 
dom  to  tingle,  ascended  from  terrified  villages^ 
as  fathers,  and  mothers,  and  children  cowered 
beneath  the  storm  of  vengeance  which  fell 
upon  them  firom  the  hand  of  the  mercilcw 
Turk^  But  EngUnd  was  too  far  away  for  tht 
shrieks  to  be  heard  in  her  pious  dwellings.*' 

Ic  woukl  puzzle  that  proverbially  astuto 
personage  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  decide 
whether  this  passa^  should  more  powerfully 
excite  indignation  or  merit  contempt  What 
does  Mr.  Abbott  mean  by  his  sneers  at 
''pioos**  England  !  the  British  sovereign,  hit 
ministers,  and  his  gallant  chieftains,  mifitai^ 
or  nava\  had  not  renounced  Christianity,  or 
recognised  the  creed  of  the  impostor  Maho» 
met!  Was  it  England  who  sent  an  expedition 
into  Egypt?  Agonized  and  despairing  shriek^ 
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no  doubt  were  heard,  from  Acre  to  Jafik; 
but  those  shriskfl  were  caused  solely  by  the 
ambition  of  Napoleon.  Britain  and  her  allies 
were  utterly  innocent  of  all  the  vile  atrocities 
of  which  Egypt  was  the  scene.  And  Mr. 
Abbott,  though  unprincipled  enough  to  charge 
those  atrocities  upon  Britain,  is  so  utterly  des- 
titute of  even  a  plausible  argument  in  support 
of  his  assertions,  that  even  he,  wholly  unre- 
strained as  he  proves  himself  to  be  by  any 
moral  considerations,  does  not  venture  to  at- 
tempt to  argue  the  case. 

Of  the  various  murderous  actions  in  which 
Napoleon  ftercely  and  perseveringly,  but 
rainly,  endeavored  to  obtain  a  permanent  foot- 
irg  in  Egypt,  or  to  make  a  decided  progress 
towards  the  Turkish  conqliest  which  his  vanity 
had  represented  to  him  as  so  certain  and  even 
so  facile,  wo  have  neither  space  nor  inclination 
to  speak  in  any  detail.  We  have  shown  that 
Napoleon,  though  nominally  the  generjil  of 
the  Directory  of  France,  really  and  deliberately 
entered  Egypt  as  an  adventurer  seeking  wealth 
and  despotic  power  on  his  own  account,  and 
without  one  real  care  or  thought  about  that 
disenthralled  France  which  Britain  and  her 
allies  wished  to  enthral  again  by  enthroning 
a  discarded  and  hated  king,  and  that  his  con- 
duct in  Egypt,  like  his  subsequent  conduct  in 
Russia,  fullv  showed  that  vanity,  greed,  and 
an  ambition  cruel  as  it  was  boundless,  occa- 
sionally obtained  so  complete  a  predominance 
over  his  better  judgment  and  clearer  percep- 
tions, that  he  was  as  pitiably  short-sighted 
and  overweening  in  self-confidence  as  the 
meanest  drummer  boy  in  his  army  could  have 
ihown  himse*r£ 

In  certain  of  his  battles,  but  espedally  in 
the  final  and  terrible  one,  in  which,  within 
flight  of  Aboukir  Bay,  he  captured  Mustapha 
Pacha  and  utterly  routed  that  brave  though 
misuccessful  generates  army,  on  the  26th  of 
July,  1799,  Napoleon  was  undoubtedly  splen- 
didly triumphant,  but  his  sucoess  was,  as  to 
the  realization  of  the  designs  with  whi^  he 
ha4  entered  Egypt,  m  utterly  worthlasa  as 
tiiat  slight  iq>eeimen  of  an  engagement  tn 
which,  for  a  lady's  amoiement  *'  he  had,  soise 
years  previously,  caused  his  own  men  and  the 
Attstrians  to  cut  each  other?s  throats 

The  French  were  victorious  over  If  Iistl4>faa 
Pacha,  and  that  gallant  man  was  their  prisenec; 
^but  thooe^  Napoleon  oaQed  Egypt «  French 


province,  and  created  an  Egyptian  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  whole  coast  was  so  strictly 
blockaded  that  not  so  much  as  a  fishing  bcMii 
could  sail  into  or  out  of  port,  and  he  knew 
that  he  and  his  army  were  just  so  many  pris- 
oners in  a  strange  land,  without  means  to 
march  upon  Turkey  or  to  return  to  France, 
and  with  exceedingly  small  prospect  of  making 
their  newly  acquired  colony  a  very  desirable 
abode  as  regarded  health  or  safety.  Even  Mr. 
Abbott  is  compelled  to  confess  that  the  situa- 
tion was  anything  rather  than  a  pleasant  one ; 
though  he  i&  utterly  silent  as  to  any  slight 
touch  ot  remorse  of  conscience  felt  by  the 
heroic  Corsican,  on  the  score  of  the  frighiful 
sacrifice  of  life  through  which  he  had  pur- 
chased the  rather  doubtful  triumph  of  becoin- 
ing  the  master  of  a  colony  which  he  could 
neither  occupy  to  advantage,  nor  quit  east- 
ward with  hope«  or  westward  with  safety. 

Scott,  in  his  dry  way,  sums  up  the  results 
of  Napoleon*s  murders  and  marches  by  saying 
that,  victor  as  he  was  over  Mugtapba  Pacha^ 
**the  situation  of  Napoleon  no  longer  p^^nit- 
ted  him  those  brilliant  and  immense  prospects 
in  which  his  imagination  loved  to  luxuriate. 
The  march  vpon  Conitantinople  wu  now  on 
imjH>mhility^  that  to  India  an  empty  dreamt 
Abbott  is  less  pithy  than  Sir  Walter  Scott ; 
but  he  is  more  jaunty,  more  funnily  proiiz, 
and  quite  inimitable  in  the  dogged  drollery 
with  which  he  shows  that  the  Napoleonic 
dilemma  i^as,  after  all,  no  more  of  a  dileauMi 
than  a  hero  should  be  placed  in,  and  obvioady 
only  a  rather  round-about  road  to  de.^potie 
power  further  west  Having  given  a  very 
glowing  account  of  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  in 
which  Mustapha  Pacha  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner — having  given  this  account,  in 
terms  which  read  very  like  an  extract  from 
some  historical  almanac^  Abbott  proceeds 
thus: — 

"  Egypt  was  now  quiet ;»'  Abbott  saith,  "not 
a  foe  remained  to  be  enoountefed.  No  imme* 
diate  attack  from  any  quarter  was  to  bo  feared. 
Nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  carry  oa 
the  routine  of  the  inlaDft^oay.  These  dntiof- 
required  no  especial  geniusi  and  could  be  veiy 
creditably. perftrmed  by  any  respecta^e go- 
vemof." 

Even  we  cannot  withhold  our  appUmseffonr 
the  woirkmaidike  maaoer  in  which  Mr.  Abbeit 
&US  att^empts  a  vindication  ef  his  hero*    Ar 
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cool  and  easy  dexterity  with  which  he  prepares 
tojustify  Napoleon^s  dastsLrdly  abandonment 
of  the  army  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Directory, 
and  sneaking  away  from  Egypt  with  less  than 
half  a  score  of  followers,  including  all  his  best 
subordinates,  (with  the  exception  of  Kleber 
and  Menou,)  and  leaving  the  remains  of  his 
force  to  extricate  themselves  as  best  they 
might,  is,  at  the  least  admirable. 

"It  was,  however,  but  a  barren  victory 
which  Napoleon  had  obtained  at  such  an  enor- 
mous expenditure  of  sufifering  and  of  life.  It 
was  in  vain  for  the  isolated  army,  cut  off,  by 
the  destruction  of  their  navy,  from  all  inter- 
course with  Europe,  to  think  of  the  invasion 
of  India."  [Very  vain,  indeed !]  "  Egypt  was  of 
DO  possible  avail,  with  the  Mediterranean, 
crowded  with  English,  Russian,  and  Turkish 
cruisers.  For  the  same  reason  it  was  impos- 
sible fir  the  army  to  leave  those  shores  and 
return  to  France.  Thus  the  victorious  French 
in  the  midst  of  all  their  triumphs,  found  that 
they  had  built  up  for  themselves  prison  walls, 
from  which,  though  they  could  repel  their 
enemies,  there  was  no  escape.  The  sove- 
reignty of  Egypt  alone,  was  too  petty  an  af- 
fair to  satisfy  the  boundless  ambition  of  Napo- 
leon. Destiny,  he  thought,  deciding  against 
an  empire  in  the  East,  was  only  guiding  him 
back  to  an  empire  in  the  West." 

Mr.  Abbott  has  here  given  us  food  for  medi- 
tation. The  French  had,  according  to  him, 
**  caught  a  tartar."  We  should  rather  say, 
that  it  was  Napoleon,  the  far-sighted  and  in- 
fiJIible,  yfho  had  caught  that  same  Tartar,  and 
this  too  with  an  enormous  expenditure  of  suf- 
fering and  of  life.  Truly,  that  was  a  barren 
▼ictory,  (although  Mr.  Abbott  says  so,)  and  so 
the  sovereignty  of  Egypt  was  too  petty  an 
affair  to  satisfy  the  boundless  ambition  of 
Napoleon  I  Mr.  Abbott  has  by  this  time  dis- 
covered that  Napoleon  did  possess  boundless 
ambition.  He  forsook  his  troops  and  inglori- 
ously  fled,  guided  by  that  destiny  which  de- 
nied him  an  empire  in  the  East,  only  to 
guide  him  back  to  an  empire  in  the  West 
Ifr.  Abbott  almost  admits  here  that  it  was  not 
quite  in  pure  and  unadulterated  patriotism 
that  Napoleon,  well  served  by  Josephine  and 
his  other  relatives  and  spies  in  Paris,  hastened 
away  from  his  wretchedly  ill  situated  army 
in  Egypt,  that  army  which  he  had  placed  In 
a  position  which  even  Abbott  describes  as  so 


unenviable,  and  in  which  it  had  been  placed 
solely  in  consequence  of  overweening  vanity 
and  ambition.  We  should  be  inclined  to  be* 
lieve  that  Mr.  Abbott  must  have  found  him- 
self, at  this  particular  stage  of  his  History, 
almost  in  as  unenviable  a  situation  as  Napo- 
leon, when,  like  the  stiff-necked  children  of 
Israel,  he  was  left  by  the  destruction  of  his 
fleet,  Hterally  in  a  bouse  of  bondage.  His  dif* 
ficuRy,  however,  did  not  hist  as  the  following 
extract  shows : — 

"  For  months,  now,  Napoleon  had  received 
no  certain  intelligence  respecting  Europe.  Sir 
Sydney  Smith,  either  in  the  exercise  of  a  gen. 
tlemanly  courtesy,  or  enjoying  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  communicatirg  to  his  victor  tidings 
of  disaster  upon  disaster  falling  upon  France, 
sent  to  him  a  flle  of  newspapers  full  of  the 
most  humiliating  intelligence.  The  hostile 
fleet,  leaving  its  whole  army  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand men  buried  in  the  sands  or  beneath  the 
waves,  weighed  anchor  and  disappeared. 
Napoleon  spent  the  whole  night,  with  most 
intense  interest  examining  these  papers.  He 
learned  that  France  was  in  an  indescribable 
state  of  confusion ;  that  the  imbecile  govern- 
ment of  the  Directory,  resorting  to  the  most 
absurd  measures,  was  disregarded  and  de- 
spised ;  that  plots  and  counter-plots,  conspi- 
racies and  assassinations  filled  the  land.  He 
learned,  to  his  astonishment,  that  France  was 
again  involved  in  war  with  monarchical 
Europe ;  that  the  Austrivis  had  invaded  Italy 
anew,  and  driven  the  French  over  the  Alps; 
and  that  the  banded  armies  of  the  European 
kings  were  crowdmg  upon  the  frontiers  of  the 
distracted  Republic.  **  Ah  I"  he  exclaimed  to 
Bourienne,  "  my  forebodings  have  not  deceived 
me.  The  fools  have  lost  Italy.  All  the  fruit 
of  our  victories  has  disappeared.  I  must  leave 
Egypt  We  must  return  to  France  immeds* 
ately  and,  if  possible,  repair  these  disasters, 
and  save  France  from  destruction." 

How  ingenious  is  this  paragraph.  Franea, 
the  beloved  France,  was  now  the  one  great, 
the  one  only  object  of  Napoleon's  anxious  Icfwt 
-^when  to  play  Pacha  in  the  East  was  an  evi- 
dent impossibility  I  Mr.  Abbott,  however, 
does  not  carry  bis  hero  quite  so  handsomd j. 
out  of  Egypt  as,  from  our  experienoe  of  hia 
unscrupulous  devotedness  as  eulogist  we  had 
anticipated  that  he  would.  There  is  no  lack 
of  bombast,  there  is  not  merely  an  abundance. 
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but  %  superabundance,  of  anwtrranted  asser- 
tion, and  of  that  sort  of  comment  which  of- 
fends the  moral  sense  by  Its  injustice,  not 
anmingled  with  impiety,  and  revolts  taste  by 
Its  clumsy  absurdity.  With  his  practice  in 
such  performances,  he  really  might  hare  given 
us,  at  the  least,  a  more  plausible  and  less  as 
Bailable  account  of  his  hero's  flight  from  Egypt 
and  return  to  France. 

That  Napoleon  had  been  for  ten  months 
without  any  certain  intelligence  as  to  affairs 
in  Europe  we  neither  do  nor  can  belicTe. — 
Espionage,  to  say  nothing  about  plotting,  was 
too  inherent  in  and  ineradicable  fix>m  the  na- 
ture of  Napoleor  to  allow  us,  eren  if  wo  w&re 
left  to  mere  conjecture,  to  believe  that,  during 
80  long  a  space  of  time,  he,  well  knowing  the 
amiable  predilection  of  his  dear  France,  for 
one  at  least  monthly  emeute  and  quarterly 
tinkering  up  of  the  last  new  Constitution, 
would  allow  Josephine,  and  his  relatives,  to  be 
thus  idle.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  Abbott  (who  has 
not  merely  read  Scott  attentively  but  reprint- 
ed him  very  unceremoniously),  must  well 
know,  we  are  not  in  this  case  left  to  mere 
conjecture ;  Scott,  with  hi&  usual  accuracy  and 
pahis-taking,  having  pretty  strong  ground,  has 
told  us,  that  Napoleon  prior  to  the  receipt  of 
the  papere  in  question,  had  acquired  the 
intelligence  which  he  pretended,  that  he  for 
the  first  time  received  from  the  papers  for- 
warded to  him  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith.  It  may 
be,  that  thofle  papers  really  were  forwarded 
to  him  by  the  gallaift  British  sailor;  but  we 
confbss  that,  though  Mr.  Abbott  suggests  two 
motives  of  a  very  opposite  kind  which  he  thinks 
might  have  induced  ^e  gallant  British  sailor 
to  forward  those  papere ;  wo  see  great  diffi- 
culty In  believing  that  either  the  one  motive 
or  the  other  wouid  have  actuated  the  chival- 
ric  and  high  minded  Sir  Sydney  to  such  a 
•tepi  in  such  a  conjuncture.  Gentlemanly 
courtesy  was,  no  doubt,  part  and  parcel  of 
the  nature  of  that  hero  of  whom  Britain  is  so 
Justly  proud ;  but  the  officers,  whether  naval 
or  military,  of  the  British  crown,  are  not  very 
prone  to  exchanging  courtesies  with  men  who 
had  io  tarnished  the  name  of  humanity  by 
tbeir  ruthless  deeds.  In  hci  Sir  Sydney 
8a^,  with  his  high  and  fine  sense  of  honour, 
necessarily  must,  and  evidently  did,  consider 
Napoleon  as  little  better  than  a  brigand.— 
A^do,  Mr.  Abbott  Judging  other  men,  we 


presume,  by  id/ knowMge^  suggests- that,  if 
not  in  gentlemanly  courtesy,  which  he  is  ew^ 
dently  unwilling  to  concede,  still,  in  malice^ 
Sir  Sydney  might  have  sent  these  papenk— 
That  Sir  Sydney  would  have  shot  down  or 
cut  down  Napoleon  the  renegade,  if  he  hmcl 
ventured  his  precious  person  ii  the  breach  mt- 
Acre,  or  that  he  wocdd  have  given  him  short 
shrift  and  a  swift  run  up  to  the  yard  arsig 
had  he  captured  him  at  sea,  we  think  roost 
probable,  but  the  petty, the  paltry,  theineffiiMx 
small  spitefulness,  which  Napolecn  would  read- 
ily have  practised,  and  which  his  pseudo- 
biographer  would  have  rapturously  applauded, 
was  altogether  beneath  the  high  spiiit^  alto- 
gether inconceivable  by  the  virile  and  glow- 
ing mind  of  the  Briti^  hera  We  confess 
then,  that  we  altogether  doubt  that  Sir  Syd- 
ney sent  the  papera  to  Napoleon  at  all,  whetK- 
er  in  the  courteous  or  in  the  malicious  q>irit 
which  Mr.  Abbott  seems  to  think  equally 
likely  to  have  actuated  him.  That  Napoleoa 
told  Bourienne  that  he  owed  the  pleasant  per- 
usal of  those  papere  to  Sir  Sydney  Smith  we 
do  not  doubt ;  but  there  are  too  many  proolk 
before  us  of  Napoleon's  reaJtness  to  make 
falsehood  serve  his  turn  when  truth  could 
not  do  so,  to  allow  of  our  looking  upon  any- 
thing that  he  said  to  Bourienne  upon  that 
subject,  as  being  any  the  more  likely  to  bo 
true  because  he  said  i(.  Ne  erede,  presertiim 
9%  jurats  is  a  maxim  espedally  applicable  to 
all  the  sayings  of  the  great  Idol  of  Mr.  Ab- 
bott's, not  altogether  disinti rested  worship; 
for  he  was  never  either  more  positive,  more 
particular,  or  more  emphatic,  in  what  he  said 
had  been  done,  or  swore  should  be  done,  than 
when  what,  he  thus  said  or  swore,  was  utterly 
false,  and  required  only  the  lapse  of  a  brt^ 
space  of  time  to  prove  it  so.  We  are  fully  of 
opinion  that  however,  or  from  whomsoeyer 
Napoleon  got  these  papers,  they  gave  him  no 
lota  of  information  which  he  had  not  previous- 
ly received,  clandestinely,  from  his  wife ;  nay 
more,  we  no  less  firmly  believe  that  he  knew 
from  that  source  what  the  newiqutpers  conld 
not  tell  him,  to  wit,  that  his  relations  had,  dii- 
ring  the  whole  period  of  his  long  absence  frooa 
France,  been  busily  engaged  in  plotting  and 
agitating  in  both  Paris  and  the  provinces  to 
keep  his  name  before  the  public  as  the  only 
man  who  could  save  Frinoe,  and  to  brin^ 
about  such  a  state  of  things  as  would  render 
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H  easy  for  him  to  step  into  power  wheneter 
be  should  abandon  his  cut-throats  of  the 
Egyptian  ezpcditon  and  suddenly  return  to 
Paris,  as  they  doubtless  anticipated  that  he 
sooner  or  later  would.  While  Bourienne  fan< 
cied  that  Napoleon  said,  "Ah I  my  forebo 
dings  have  not  deceived  me!'*  he  in  fact,  said, 
in  the  Napoleonic,  a  language  which  honest 
men  both  before  Bourienne  and  since,  have 
found  it  difficult  to  translate  with  any  great 
accuracy :  '*  Ah,  Josephine  and  the  rest  have 
been  neither  idle  nor  untrue;  these  papers 
tell  me  nearly  all  they  have  written  to  me, 
and  report  to  me  as  done,  and  done  with  true 
Italian  crail,  too, '  all  that  they  promised  I 
TOwed  that  they  would  do  t  That  dear  Joseph 
ine  I  as  good  as  a  whole  Heaven !  humph  I  if 
she  had  but  fewer  years  and  more  economy  ?" 
And  here  let  us  ask  how  even  Mr.  Abbott, 
when  speaking  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  in  relation 
to  Napoleon,  can  call  Napoleon  his  victor  I— his 
Victor  I  True  it  is  that  Napoleon  defeated  the 
Turks  under  Mustapha Pacha  at  Aboukir,  equal- 
ly true  it  is  that  Sir  Sydney  had  given  that  offi- 
cer the  benefit  of  his  great  skill,  so  far  as  ad- 
vice, as  to  the  position  of  the  Turkish  forces 
went,  and  equally  true  it  is  that,  seeing  the 
day  lost  ^  the  Turks,  Sir  Sydney  resumed 
bis  proper  place  on  his  favourite  element — 
But  Napoleon  was  not  hU  victor ;  nay,  both 
Napoleon  and  his  biographer  concur  in  prov- 
ing that  Sir  Sydney  Smith  was  Napoleon*8 
victor ;  Ihat  had  Sir  Sydney  Smith  not  baffled 
and  beaten  back  the  French  at  Acre;  and 
**  bad  not  Napoleon  been  crippled  by  the  loss 
of  his  fleet  at  Aboukir,  victory  at  Acre  would 
bare  been  attained  without  difficulty;**  and 
then — (according  to  Abbott)  "  the  imagina- 
tion is  bewildered  in  contemplating  the  result 
which  might  have  ensued.** 

Again,  with  what  an  unction,  with  what  an, 
as  it  were,  lip  licking  glee,  Mr.  Abbott  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  us  that,  when  Sir  Sydney  had 
sent  to  Napoleon  those  papers  '*the  hostile 
fle^  leaving  its  whole  army  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand men  buried  in  the  sands,  or  beneath  the 
waves^  weighed  anchor  and  disappeared.'* 

Hr.  Abbott,  instead  of  calculating  honestly 
and  laying  before  his  readers  the  enormous 
.sacrifice  of  Hie  in  tlgypt  indulges  in  the  fol- 
lowing rhapsody,  which  we  think  the  reader 
will  find  88  pertinent  to  the  subject  as  most 
of  that  gentleman's  digressions. 


"  To  the  pure  spirits  of  a  happier  world,  in 
the  sacred  companionship  of  celestial  mansions, 
loving  and  blessing  each  other,  it  must  have 
proved  a  spectacle  worthy  of  a  Pandemonium. 
And  yet,  the  human  beart  is  so  wicked  that  it 
can  often,  forgetting  the  atrocity  of  such  a 
scene,  find  a  strange  pleasure  in  the  contem- 
plation of  its  energy  and  heroism.  We  are 
indeed  a  fallen  race.** 

Let  no  man  doubt  the  correctness  witb 
which  Mr.  Abbott  tells  us  of  the  *'  strange 
pleasure*'  and  the  '*  wickedness  of  the  human 
heart" 

'*  He  best  can  paint  them,  who  has  felt 
them  most,"  and  Mr.  Abbott,  in  addition  to 
any  occasional  glance'he  may  have  bestowed 
upon  bis  own  heart,  bas  bad  the  advantage 
of  reading  all  that  Napoleon  so  unblushiogly 
exhibits  of  his  heart — the  most  selfish,  and  * 
one  of  the  most  cruel,  that  ever  pulsated. 
We  did  not  exactly  need  an  Abbott  to  tell  us 
that  we  are  a  fallen  race ;  but  assuredly  no 
one  is  more  fully  warranted  in  stating  that 
fact,  as  from  personal  experience,  or  more 
fully  qualified  to  exemplify  his  statement  by 
his  own  peculiar  style  of  writing,  than  Mr. 
Abbott 

But  let  us  proceed  to  learn  what  Napoleon  . 
pretended  to  learn  from  the  papers  which 
had  been  sent  to  him  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith. 

**  He  learned  that  France  was  in  an  inde-   . 
scribable  state  of  confusion ;  that  the  imbe-   . 
cile  government  of  the  Directory,  resorting 
to  the  most  absurd  measures,  was  despised 
and  disregarded, that  plots,  and  counterplots^  . 
conspiracies,  and  assassinations  were  rife  in 
the  land." 

How  long  back  from  this  passage  is  it  that 
Abbott  told  us  that  France  was  disenthralled^ 
and  Napoleon*s  sanguinary  doings  in  Egypt,  . 
were  especially  justified  by  the  fact,  Britain   . 
and  her  allies  wickedly  endeavouring  to  re^r 
enthral  France,  and  to  force  upon  her  unwil* 
ling  re-acceptance  a  discarded  and  batefpl. 
Ring.    Chesterfield,  himself,  had  no  greatei;^ 
dislike  than  we  have  to  the  Sahcho  Panaarism    : 
of  perpetual  proverbial  quotation;  yet  wo 
really  must  remind  you  o^  and  refer  you  tOr.  • 
sA   V^cient    and  venerable    proverb  whict^    ; 
Pointed  out  a  class  of  people  which  stands,  la, 
especial  need  of  the  blessing  of  |i  good  m^o^  /. 
ory.    What  I  Positively  as  Mr.  Abbott  has 
assured  us.  that  France  at  this  ti;ue  was  en* 
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amoured  of  her  new  goyernment,  and  wildly 
iadignant  and  deeply  grieved  at  the  mere  idea 
of  haying  forced  back  upon  her  that  non  ex- 
istent personage,  her  "  discarded  and  hated 
King,"    What  I  France,  all  this  time,  was  not 
dismUh/ralled;  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  plot- 
ting, counterplotting,  conspiring  and  assassi- 
nating, in  detestation  of  the  measures  of  '*  the 
imbecile  government  of  the  Directory !'  How 
pre  we  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  state- 
ments?    Simply    enough,  and   with   great 
facility.    When  Mr.  Abbott  said  that  JFrance 
was  disenthralled^  it  was  his  cue  and  his 
desire,  to  justify  Napoleon's  doings  in  Egypt; 
now,  it  has  become  equally  his  desire  and  his 
necessity  to  show  some  plausible  cause  for 
Napoleon  quitting  the^army  which  he  had  so 
cruelly  made  at  once  the  dupes  and  victims  of 
bis  ambition,    and   departing   from    Egypt 
stealthily,  and  under  shelter  of  the  darkness  of 
the  night;  a^d  presto  1  at  a  moment's  notice, 
And  without  one  qualm  of  conscience,  he  re- 
enthrals  France  in  an  enthralment  so  utterly 
unendurable  as  to  be  fecund  exceedingly  of 
plots,  counterplots,  conspiracies  and  assassi- 
nations, to  the  filling  of  the  land ! 

Mr.  Abbott  tells  us  that  Napoleon  exclumed 
to  Bourienne : 

*' The  fools  have  lost  Italy;  all  < he  fruits 
of  our  victories  have  disappeared.  I  must 
leave  Egypt  We  must  return  to  ]<Yanoe  im- 
mediately, and  if  possible,  repair  these  disas- 
ters, and  save  France  fi'om  destruction." 

Mr.  Abbott  would,  no  doubt,  in  his  mild 
and  especially  candid  way,  suggest  to  us  that 
Napoleon  could  have  no  interest  in  deceiving 
Bourienne,  and  that,  consequently,  his  hav- 
ing told  the  same  tale  to  Bourienne  that  Mr. 
Abbott  tells  to  the  world, x  furnishes  pre- 
cisely, the  corroborative  evidence  which  we 
have  called  upon  him  to  produce.  We  must, 
however,  rductantly  contradict  Mr.  Abbott, 
even  upon  that  point.  Napoleon  Tutd  an  in- 
terest in  deceiving  even  Bourienne;  an 
interest  springing  out  of  the  sorest  and 
most  intense  vanity  that  ever  disgraced  a 
man, .  and  this  was  the  fear  of  being  truly  re- 
presented to  the  world,  and  we  are  borne  out 
in  the  assertion  by  all  Napoleon's  subsequent 
acts.  He  feared  lest  the  intelligence  of  his  real 
reasons  for  leaving  Egypt  should  be  fathomed 
and  dii^layed. 


Having  given  his   credulous   readers  to 
understand  that  Napoleon  did  not  desert  his 
army  in  Egypt  from  any  apprehension  of  ruin 
should  the  troops  of  the  Sultan  fall  upon  him  in 
full  force,  Mr.  Abbott  appropriately    closes 
his  account  thereof  with  a  string  of  rhodomon- 
tade  sentences,  a  few  of  which  we  shall  quote. 
"It  was" — says  he — "a  signal  peculiarity  in 
the  mind  of  Napoleon  that  his  decisions  ap-, 
peared  to  be  instinctive  rather  than  delibera- 
tive."   Has  Mr.  Abbott  never  seen  the  admir- 
able instinct  of  s^If  preservation  unmixed  with 
the  baser  matter  of  cool  deliberation  exempli- 
fied by  persons  far  less  notorious  than  our 
Hero  when  placed  in  circumstances  of  immi- 
nent peril    Precisely  of  that  sort  doubtless, 
was  the  "  instinctive  decision"  of  Napoleon  in 
his  sudden  and  stealthy  departure  firom  the 
land  of  the  Pharoahs.  Again — **  with  rapidity 
of  the  lightning's  flash,  his  mind  contemplated 
all  the  considerations  upon  each  side  of  a 
question   and  instantaneously    came  to  the 
result      These    judgments,    apparently   so 
hasty,  combined  all  the  wisdom  which  others 
obtain  by  the  slow  and  painful  process  of 
weeks  of  deliberation  and  uncertainty."    We 
have  always  been  taught  to  consider  **^  con- 
templation" a  mental  process  of  a  more  slow 
and  deliberative  character  than  the^assage  of 
a  streak  of  lightning,  and   must  therefore 
demur  to  the  force  of  our  author's  simile.    In 
sober  truth,  however,  it  required  no  great 
effort  of  genius  to  decide  even  without  **  the 
painful  deliberation  of  weeks,"  that  being  as 
he  was  between  the  Turk  and  the  deep  sea^  it 
could  not  but  be  favourable  to  his  longevity  to 
take  himself  both  speedily  and  stealthily  from 
a  vicinity  so  perilous.  Again — "  It  was  Napo- 
leon's custom  never  to  hesitate  between  this 
plan  and  that  plan,  but  instantaneously  and 
without  the  slightest  misgivings  to  decide 
upon  that  very  course  to  which  the  most  slow 
and  mature  deliberation  would  have  guided 
him."    We  respectfully  suggest  that  had  Mr. 
Abbott  bestowed  a  little  more  of  the  mature 
deliberation  which  he  seems  to  hold  in  f  nch 
small   estimation,  he  Would  probably  have 
qualified  his  rapturous  approval  of  Napoleon's 
custom  of  making  decbion  without  delibera- 
tion.    In    the  present  case  his   "lightning 
flash"  decisions  was  probably  the   "better 
part  of  valour"  inasmuch  as 
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"  He  who  fighto  and  rans  aw&j, 
May  lire  to  fight  another  day ; 
Bat  he  who  is  in  battle  slain, 
Will  nerer  lire  to  fight  again.^ 
Mr.  Abbott  would  display  less  than  his 
usual  amount  of  partizanship,  were  be  to 
leave  bis  readers  to  imagine  that  in  the  matter 
of  "instinctive  decisions,"  Napoleon  merely 
displayed  the  vulgar  instinct  of  getting  speedi- 
ly out  of  the  way  of  danger,  and  accordingly 
he  follows  up  the  statement  of  the  alleged  fiict 
of  Napoleon's  instinctive  genius  deciding  on 
keeping  the  safety  of  Paris  with  the  following 
most  fulsome  passage.  "This  instinctive 
promptness  of  correct  decision  was  one  great 
secret  of  his  mighty  power.  It  pertained 
mlike  to  e»ery  subject  with  which  the  human 
mind  could  be  conversant  The  promptness 
of  bis  decision  was  only  equalled  by  the  energy 
oi  his  execution.  He  therefore  accomplished 
in  hours  that  which  would  have  engrossed 
the  energies  of  other  minds  for  days.** 

Whether  in  the  Insertion  of  an  adjective  or 
in  the  bold  assertion  of  an  incorrect  statement, 
our  author  shows  himself  to  possess  an  unen- 
viable fticility.  That  Napoleon  decided  with 
promptness  may  be  true — but  on  what 
grounds  Mr.  Abbott  ventures  to  assert  that 
his  decisions  were  "  correct "  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  determine.  Does  the  result  of  (his  very 
invasion  of  Egypt  prove  the  "  correctness"  of 
his  "prompt  decisions."  What  was  the  result 
— to  his  eharactei^-of  his  prompt  butchery  of 
the  vicdms  who  fell  among  the  sand  hills  to  the 
north-east  of  JafiEa?  or  of  the  Due  D'Enghien 
in  the  Castle  ditch  of  Vincennes  ?  of  hiji  divorce 
of  the  "beloved"  Josephine  and  marriage  of 
Maria  Louisa  of  Austria  ?  or  of  his  invasion  of 
Russia?  Yet  Mr.  Abbott  coolly  inserts  that 
significent  word  "  correct "  evidently  relying 
on  the  carelessness  of  his  readers  for  the  suc- 
eess  of  the  imposture. 

Mr.  Abbott  draws  liberally,  indeed,  on  the 
credulity  of  his  readers,  and  seems  to  forget 
that  among  arguments  there  is  one  called  the 
"  argumentum  ad  absurdum"  when  he  gravely 
assures  them  that  "  itj"  that  is  "  Napoleon's 
instinctive  promptness  of  correct  decision  per- 
tained alike  to  every  subject  with  which  the 
human  mind  could  be  conversant"  The  name 
of  these  subjects  is  truly  "legion;"  but  that 
Napoleon  should  be  equally  at  home,  for  in- 
stance,  on  the  most  abstruse  mathematical 


problem, — the  best  method  of  snaring  hares, 
— the  art  of  making  a  bad  book, — the  beat 
method  of  divorcing  a  beloved  wife, — the  art 
of  cooking  wild  ducks,  or  any  other  of  the  ten 
thousand  subjects  which  daily  occupy  human 
attention,  is  a  fact  left  by  able  historians  for 
Mr.  Abbott  to  discover. 

We  have  already  shovn  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  Napoleon  did  not  decide  "  on 
the  moment,"  but  had  made  up  his  mind  for 
a  clear  run  many  days,  probably  weeks,  before 
Sir  Sydney  Smith  is  said  .to* have  sent  him  the 
papers,  but  whether  decided  upon  from  their 
contents  or  not,  observe  with  what  delicacy 
Mr.  Abbott  narrates  the  details  of  tliat  trea- 
cherous and  dastardly  evasion.     "  One  mom* 
ing  Napoleon  announced  his  intention  of  going 
down  the  Nile  to  spend  a  few  days  in  eiq>lQr- 
ing  the  Delta,  he  took  with  him  a  small  retinue, 
and  striking  across  the  Desert  proceeded  witiii 
the  utmost  celerity  to  Alextmdria,  where  Uiey 
arrived  on  the  22nd  August.     Concealed  by 
the  shades  of  the  evening  of  thQ  same  day,  ho 
left  the  town  with  eight  selected  companions 
and  escorted  by  a  few  of  his  &ithful  OuardS, 
silently  and  rapidly  they  rodo  to  a  solitary  part 
of  the  Bay,  the  party  wondering  what  his  move- 
ments could  tnean.  Here  they  discerned  dimly 
in  the  distance  two  frigates  riding  at  anchor,and 
some  fishing  boats  near  the  shore,  waiting  to 
receive  them.    Then  Napoleon  announced  to 
his  companions  that  their  destination  was 
France.    The  joy  of  the  company  was  incon- 
ceivable."   Little  doubt  of  that  1  and  we  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  not  one  of  them  was  more 
so  than  the  Gorsican  himseK^  who  was  thua 
on  the  point  of  safely  escaping  from  Egypt, 
and  obviously  indifferent   whether  Kleber, 
Menou  and  his  followers  could  find  means  to 
imitate  his  sublime  example  or  were  doomed 
to  lay  down  their  heroic  bones  to  whiten  on 
the  Desert  sands.    In  this  matter  Mr.  Abbott 
seems  singularly  careless  as  to  the  moral  as- 
pects of  the  conduct  of  his  hero,  which  was 
marked  by  unblushing  falsehood  and  heartless 
selfishness,  but  on  which  he  does  not  utter 
even  one  passing  remark  of  censure ! 

"  The  horses,"  proceeds  Mr.  Abbott,  "  were 
lefc  on  the  beach  to  find  their  way  to  Alexan- 
dria. The  victorious  fugitives  crowded  into  ' 
the  boats  and  were  rowed  out  in  the  dim  and 
silent  night  to  the  frigates;  the  sails  were  im- 
mediately spread,  and   before  the  light  of 
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morning  downed  the  low  and  sandj  outline  of 
the  Egyptian  shore  4iad  disappeared  beneath 
the  horizon  of  the    sea."     In  what  sense 
can    Mr.    Abbott  cah   the  shabby    deserter 
of    his  army,  and    his    fellow    fugitives — 
TictorioQS?     Not  certainly  over  Sir  Sydney 
Smith — he  had  baffled  and  beaten  them  at 
Acre;  not  over  the  obstacles  that  opposed 
their  progress  to  Constantinople,  for  they  were 
steering  westward  with  anxious  hearts ;  not 
over  the  Sultan,  for  they  were  rapidly  placing 
a  few  hundred  leagues  of  blue  sea  between 
themi^ves  and  the  Turkish  scimitara    Vic- 
torious fugitives,  forsooth!    With  as  much 
propriety  might  he  write  in  honor  of  victori- 
ous highwaymen  and  triumphant  forgers.  The 
evasion  of  Napoleon  from  Egypt  being  thus 
slurred  over  in  utter  contempt  of  moral  prin- 
ciple we  are  left  by  our  author  to  imagine  tlie 
voyage  of  the  illustrious  fugitive  and  the  names 
tf  the  persons  whom  he  took  with  him  on  that 
occasion :  we,  however,  having  no  motive  to 
actuate  us  either  in  suppressing  the  (ruth  or 
in  stating  falsehood,  volunteer  to  supply  a  few 
of  them:  they  were  Berthier,  Murat,  Lannes, 
^(armont,  Dessaiz,  Bessiere",  in  a  word,  the 
whole  of  the  best  generals  to  whom,  in  after 
years,  nine-tenths  of  that  success  was  due 
which,  by  the  negligence  of  some  and  the  par* 
tiality  of  olher  historians,  has  been  wholly 
ascribed  to  Napoleon.    Thus  taking  with  him 
the  chosen  few  who  might  be  most  servicea- 
ble in  furthering  his  selfish  schemes  in  France, 
and  so  depriving  the  army  of  the  men  best 
qualified,  in  the  absence  of  his  own  brilliant 
talents  and  readiness  in  devising  expedients, 
to  extricate  it  from  the  foriorn  and  perilous 
situation  in  which  he  had  left  it,  wo  ask  the 
intelligent  reader  if  we  are  not  warranted  in 
expresi^ng  more  than  a  doubt  as  to  the  motive 
which  induced  Mr.  Abbott  to  use  the  general 
term  "  eight  persons,"  instead  of  going  into 
particulars  calculated  to  lead  even  superficial 
readers  toevidence  so  conclusive?  We  look  in 
vain  for  any  abatement  of  Mr.  Abbott's  exces 
Mve  laudations  of  his  hero,  even  when  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  and  the  interest  of  truth 
•o  obrioudy  demar*  d  it    Napoleon  might  have 
aommissioned  one  or  more  of  his  generals  or 
scientific  men  to  bear  to  France  his  demands 
for  supplies  and  reinforcements,  which  he  could 
not  doubt  would  be  supplied—  and  we  l>elievo 
he  would  have  adopted  this  course  if  he  had . 


had  the  care  of  his  army  more,  and  his 
selfish  ends  less,  at  heart  We  have  already 
pointed  out  the  important  difference  between 
the  generous  magnanimity  of  such  a  writer  as 
Scott  and  the  unscnipulousness  of  Abbott,  b«it 
we  regret  to  state  that — ^plagiarism  apart--an« 
Britii»h  writer,  William  Uaz^Jtc  the  elder,  has 
the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  most  no* 
scrupulous  in  defending  the  rery  worst  acts 
of  Napoleon — on  this  writer  Abbott  seems  ta 
have  drawn  very  liberally. 

Our  author  proceeds^'*  The  expedtUon  to 
Egypt  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  enter> 
prises  that  human  ambition  ever  conceived : 
the  return  to  France  combines  stHl  more,  if 
possible,  of  the  elements  of  the  moral  subtime." 
We  ^>peal  to  our  readeis  if  this  is  not  one  of 
the  most  shameless  and  absurd  assertions 
which  Mr.  Abbott  has  ventured  to  make^ 
Apart  from  the  obvious  intention  of  bolstering 
uo  his  client  at  all  hazards  its  wild  extrava- 
gance is  really  ludicrous.  «  We  can  hardly 
imagine  how  such  an  outburst  of  the  mode 
heroic  could  be  penned  except  in  irony,  as  a 
touch,  at  once  delicate  and  keen,  of  that  on* 
deserved  praise  which  is  so  truly  said  to  be 
satire  in  disguise.  But  when  he  tells  us  that 
Napoleon's  return  to  France  *' combined  stiH 
more,  if  possible,  the  elements  of  the  nM»^ 
sublime"  we  scarcely  know  which  is  the  more 
deserving  of  indignation,  the  recklessness  of 
the  assertion— or  the  insult  which  it  is  to  cveiy 
well  regulated  mind  We  are  again  treated 
to  some  h^h  sounding  phrases  about  the 
*'  triumphant  suc^^ess"  ol  Napoleon*s  plans  if 
the  disastrous  destruction  of  the  French  fleet 
had  not  int^fered.  In  this  veiy  "(^'oor 
author  points  at  once  to  the  condunnation  of 
his  hero,  as  it  proves  that  **  his  instinctive 
promptness  of  correct  decision**  in  commeno- 
ing  an  atrocious  enterprise  did  not  prevent  bis 
entirely  overlooking  a  contingency  which  his 
great  military  capacity  should  have  dearij 
foreseen  and  amply  provided  against 

Mr.  Abbott  next  proceeds  to  &vor  us  with 
his  own  reasons  for  approving  of  Napoleon's 
return  to  France,  which  are  in  clear  and  dhreol 
opposition  to  all  he  had  preriously  writtoi 
about  the  propriety  of  the  Egyptian  expedittoo 
as  a  blow  at  England  for  her  unjust  attack 
upon  disenthralled  France. 

Contemplate  for  a  moment, "  the  moral  as* 
pects  of  this  undertakmg.    A  nation  of  thir^ 
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millions  of  people,  had  been  for  ten  years 
agiatefi  bj  the  most  terrible  convulsions. 
There  is  no  atrocity  which  the  human  tongue 
can  name,  which  had  not  desolated  the  doom- 
ed land.  Every  passion  which  can  degrade 
the  heart  of  fallen  man,  had  swept  with  si- 
moom  blast  over  the  cities  and  the  villages  of 
Prance."  —  "Constitution  after  constitution 
had  ri*en  like  mushrooms  in  a  night,  ftnd  had 
peruhed  Kke  mushrooms  in  a  day."  "  France 
had  passed  from  Monarchy,  not  to  a  healthy 
Republicanism,  but  to  Jacobinism,  to  the 
reign  of  the  mob."  Such  had  been  essen- 
tialty  the  state  of  France  for  nearly  ten  years. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  were  exhausted 
inth  suffering,  and  longed  for  repose.  The 
Und  was  filled  with  plots  and  counter-plots. 
But  there  was  no  man  of  sufficient  prominence 
to  carry  with  him  the  action.  The  govern- 
ment  was  despised  and  disregarded.  France 
was  in  a  state  of  chaotic  ruin. 

Will  even  the  most  lenient,  after  having 
duly  compared  this  statement  with  Mr.  Ab- 
botts previous  remarks  about  the  disenthrall 
4d  state  of  France,  and  tyrannous  injustice 
with  which  Britain  and  her  allies  interfered 
with  the  amiable  doings  of  that  prosperous 
ftnd  enviable  nation,  accuse  us  of  being  too 
harsh  in  our  strictures  upon  a  writer  so  self- 
contradictory  ?  The  cool  justification  here 
put  forth  of  the  flight  from  Egypt,  is  only 
equalled  by  that  with  which  Abbott  so  art- 
fully tells  us  that : 

•*  Many  voices,  hero  and  there,  began  to  in. 
quire,  where  is  Buonaparte,  the  conqueror  of 
Italy,'  the  conqueror  of  Egypt  ?  He  alone  can 
save  us,"  and  adds :  This  \^orldwide  renown 
turned  the  eyes  of  the  nation  to  him  as  their 
only  hope." 

Will  any  sane  man  believe  that  Abbott 
doubts  but  that  the  "  many  voices  here  and 
there**  of  which  he  speaks  in  such  apparent 
innocence  and* freedom  were  the  voices  of  his 
•*  beloved  Josephine"  and  his  Corsican  rela- 
tives, male  and  female,  as  heard  in  the  gay 
•Asemblies,  which  never  were  more  crowded 
than  lit  that  period  of  the  great  suffering  and 
deep  degradation  of  Infidel  *' France  in  a  state 
of  chaotic  ruin  ?    If  by  his  expression  of  *'  here 
and  there"  he  means  that  voices  were  heard 
repeating  those  words  elsewhere  it  must  have 
l>een  the  voices  of  spies  and  agitators  employed 
by  Josephine.     To  us  the  whole  thing  seems 


so  clear  that  we  Vender  an  eulogist  w)  zealous 
as  Mr.  Abbott  did  not  see  the  propriety  of  ' 
leaving  this  part  of  his  article  untvrittcn,  as  ' 
calculated  not  to  serve  the  cause  of  his  hero, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  excite  a  shrewd  sus- 
picion of  the  real  origin  of  the  **mnny  voices  " 
which  thus  spoke  of  Napoleon  as  the  only  nmn 
who  could  serve  and  «ave  them.  Is  it  not  a 
well  established  fact  that  such  intrigues  had 
been  constantly  carried  on  bv  Josephine  and 
his  friends  during  Napoleon*s  bloody  and  dis- 
honorable sojourn  in  Egypt;  and  that  his 
evasion  therefrom,  and  sudden  appearance  in 
France,  his  intrigues  previous  to  and  his  trei^ 
son  and  usurpation  on  the  18th  Brumaire,  had 
all  been  planned,  even  to  the  minutest  parti- 
culars, probably  long  previous  to  his  consider- 
ing the  pear  ripe  enough  to  warrant  him  in 
hazatding  his  whole  future  upon  a  single  cast  ' 

Mr.  Abbott  continues  •*  under  these  circum- 
stances Napoleon,  then  a  young  man  but  twen- 
ty-nine years  of  age  and  who,  but  three  years 
before,  had  been  unknown  to  fame  or  to  for- 
tune, resolved  to  return  to  France,  to  over- 
throw the  miserable  goveniment  by  which 
the  country  was  disgraced,  to  subdue  anarchy 
at  home  and  aggression  from  abroad,  an  I  to 
rescue  thirty  millions  of  people  from  ruin. — 
The  enterprize  was  undeniably  magnificent  in 
its  grandeur,  and  no  We  in  its  object."  We 
wish  our  author  were  less  precipitate  and  posi- 
tive in  applying  that  epithet  undeniably  to  a 
variety  of  assumptions  quite  unwarranted  by 
evidence.  In  whatrespect  was  this  enter  prise 
**  undeniably  magniflcent  in  its  grandeur  and 
noble  in  its  object?  With  what  propriety 
can  he  say  so,  after  having  emphatically  as- 
sured us  that  under  that  government,  whirh  it 
now  suits  him  to  call  despised  and  disregarded, 
France  was  "  unen thralled,"  and  ruled  as  it 
had  chosen  to  be  ruled,  and  that  it  was  fla<^ 
grantly  unjast  on  the  part  of  Britain  and  her 
allies  to  make  war  upon  it  ?  Does  he  believe 
that  honest  men  change  their  convicdons  as 
easily  as  libellers  change  their  allegations  f — 
Even  admitting  that  he  speaks  truly  of  the 
Directorial  government  and  that  all  his  pre- 
vious statements  were  incorrect,  does  he  not 
<)eo  the  dilemma  which  immediately  presents 
itself,  upon  one  or  the  other  horn  of  which  he 
must  be  impaled.  If  the  usurping  govcm- 
nent  was  incapable  of  ruling  with  any  other 
result  than  that  of  reducing  France  to  a  state 
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of  chaotic  ruin,  the  British  and  their  allies 
had  all  the  right  to  interfere  with  it  which 
could  be  giren  by  that  government's  vileness, 
by  sympathy  with  the  wrongfully  exiled  Bour- 
bons, by  a  strong  sense  of  duty  alike  towards 
God  and  towards  man,  and  by  that  first  law  of 
nature,  self-preservation  f    But,  if  it  were  so 
wrong  for  the  British  to  interfere,  by  what  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  can  Mr.  Abbott  show  that 
Kapoleon  was  right  in  doing  that  which  he 
condemns  in  them  ?  As  to  subduing  anarchy, 
we  do  not  doubt  Napoleon's  disposition  to  do 
so,  but  to  speak  of  the  object  of  his  enterprise 
being  the  saving  of  thirty  millions  from  ruin 
Is  pure  nonsense,  and  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  all  Napoleon*s  antecedents.    No  degrada- 
tion inflicted  by  the  anarchical  and  imbecile 
government  of  the  Directory  was  half  so  ruin- 
ous to  the  masses  of  these  "  thirty  millions'' 
as  that  Imperial  tyranny,  with  its  iikpoverish- 
ing  wars  and  its  murderous  conscriptions. — 
Far  from  having  aught  of  magnificence  or  of 
grandeur  in  it,  this  expedition  was  as  selfish 
and  as  treasonable  as  the  scheme  of  Any  con- 
spirator from  the  **  magnificent"  enterprise  of 
Gatalioo  down  to  that  of  Thistlewood.     Had 
the  wretched  conspirators  against  the  British 
government  of  whom  Ve  have  just  made  men 
tion,  been  successful  in  their  bloody  and  trait^ 
orous  designs,  we  doubt  not  that  their  ex- 
ploits would  have  found  an  eloquent  chroni- 
cler in  Mr.  Abbott.    Napoleon's  command  of 
the  Egyptian  army   was  derived  from  the 
authority  and  was  dependent  upon  the  p'eas* 
ure  of  the  Directory.   If  therefore  Mr.  Abbott 
can  see 'Moral  Sublimity' in  his  basely  deserting 
the  one  with  a  vi^w  to  support  the  authority  of 
the  other,  we  confess  that  we  do  not  envy  his 
code  of  morala 

Save  me  from  my  friends  is  a  trite  saying, 
and  one  very  applicable  to  the  extraet  we  are 
about  to  give  from  Mr.  Abbott  Wo  should 
have  expected  that  he  would,  in  his  anxiety 
to  place  his  Hero  in  the  most  creditable  light 
before  the  world,  have  attempted  to  paint  Na- 
poleon as  at  least  bestowing  one  regretful 
thought  on  the  critical  position  of  the  army 
he  had  abandon ed^  but  no  I —  such  common 
place  would  not  serve  Mr  Abbott's  puipose, 
who,  instead,  gives  us  the  following : — 

**  Napoleon  had  formed  a  very  low  estimate 
of  hunan  nature,  and  consequently  made 
great  tUoiv^ance  for  the  infirmities  incident  to 


his  vanity.  Bourienne  reports  him  as  saying 
"  Friendship  is  but  a  name.  I  love  no  one; 
no,  not  even  my  brothers.  Joseph  perhaps 
a  littie.  And  if  I  do  love  him,  it  is  from  habit 
and  because  he  is  my  elder.  Duroc !  Ah  1  Ye^ 
I  love  him,  too.  But  why?  His  character 
pleases  me.  He  is  cold,  reserved,  and  resolate 
and  I  really  believe  that  he  never  shed  a  tear. 
As  to  myself  I  know  well  that  I  have  not  one 
true  friend.  As  long  as  I  oontinae  what  I 
am,  I  may  have  as  many  pretended  friends  ai 
I  please.  We  must  leave  sensibility  to  the 
women.  It  is  their  business.  Men  should  be 
firm  in  heart  and  in  purpose,  or  they  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  war  or  with  govern- 
ment I  am  not  amiable.  No  I  am  not  amia* 
ble.    I  never  have  been.    But  I  am  just" 

Any  one  taking  up  Abbott's  liio  of  Nap^ 
leon,  at  this  particular  passage,  without  a  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  writer's  aim,  would  be 
tempted  to  believe  that  he  was  actuated  by 
the  desire  to  exhibit  his  Hero  to  the  world  in 
a  very  ridiculous  light  To  him  who  had  jitft 
read  the  account  of  his  Egyptian  expedition, 
it  would  appear  still  nK>re  extraordinaxy  that| 
instead  of  ascribing  to  Napoleon  some  regret^ 
ful  thoughts  as  to  the  frtte  of  the  troops  he 
was  abandoning,  he  should  aUow  his  hero  to 
indulge  in  the  twaddle  we  have  tmnsoribed— 
and  which  so  far  from  bearing  the  Niq>oleoiiie 
stamp,  smacks  more  of  the  laok-a-daiacal 
tone  of  some  small  imitator  of  Lord  Byron. 

Having  made  his  hero  give  his  sentiments 
on  friendship,  Mr.  Abbott  in  the  tone  of  an 
oracle  bestowing  some  large  treasure  of  new 
knowledge  upon  the  worid,  makes  Napoleoa 
add  as  all  sufficient  proof  of  the  non-endty  of 
friendship.  **  I  love  no  one ;  no,  not  even  mf 
brother&"  Who,  looking  impartially  and 
scratinisingly  upon  the  whole  of  that  bad 
hearted  man's  life,  needs  to  be  told  that  ht 
loved  no  one  ?  But  is  the  whole  worid  to  bt 
judged  incapable  of  Friendship,  because  one 
exception  to  the  general  tenderness  and  fiddi* 
ty  of  the  human  heart  waste  be  found  in  that 
man  who  in  selfishness,  and  in  ambition,  was 
a  complete  and  wonderful  exception  to  oor 
common  humanity  ?  That  he  should  be  des- 
titute of  power  to  feel  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
noblest  affisctions  of  our  nature  is  by  no 
means  marvellous;  on  the  oontray  it  would 
have  been  marvellous,  indeed  if  he  eenld 
regard  any  one,  of  the  human  race,  in  any 
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other  light  than  as  calculated  to  advance  or 
to  oppose   his  sovereign   will  and  pleasure. 
'When  Mr.  Abbott  made  Napoleon  exclaim, 
in  speaking  on  friendship, — 

*'  As  to  myself,  I  well  know  that  I  have  not  a 
true  friend,"  he  proved  nothing  more  than  just 
that  he  was  a  heartless  ingrate  who  did  not 
deserve  to  have  a  true  friend,  though  he  had  in 
the  course  of  his  bad  career  very  many  true 
friends,  whose  chief  Jaults  were  their  too 
blind,  too  devoted,  too  unscrupulous,  and  too 
iDflezible  attachments  to  a  man  whose  instincts 
like  those  of  the  beasts  of  prey,  combined 
unsocial  suUenness  and  indifference  to  loss  of 
life. 

"No*'  says  Napoleon,  in  his  maudlin  mood 
**  no  I  am  not  amiable,  I  never  was,  but  I  am 
just"    It  is,  if  we  err  not,  that  keenest  of 
modem  Satirist,  that  Juvenal  in  French  prose, 
the  Due  de  Larochefoucault,  who  says  that 
when  men  want  to  blmd  the  world  and  at 
once  conceat  a  great  vice  and  get  credit  for  a 
great  virtue  which  they  do  not  possess,  they 
commonly  charge  themselves  with  some  foible 
which  they  do  not  deem  one,   though  they 
use  the  world's  language  in  calling  it  one.  This 
is  precisely  the  aim  of  Napoleon  in  the  pas- 
sage which  we  have  just  quoted.    Despising 
amiability,  and  well  knowing  that  all  who 
had  ever  heard  of  him  well  knew  that  he 
could  no  more  justly  lay  claim  to  that  quality 
than  a  grizzly  Boar  could,  he  disclaiois  amia- 
bility, that  his  candour  on  that  point  may 
mislead  us  into  admitting  that  be  was  just 
Me  whose  whole  life  was  one  long  tissue  of 
injustice ;   more  consistent  than  mortal  man 
ever  before  or  since  had  the  opportunity  to 
scourge  the  world  with  during  so  many  years 
of  impunity  and  inpenitence  I     Napoleon  had 
no  greater  desire  to  be  just  than  he  had  to  be 
amiable;  but  to  be  thought  just  was  not  so 
unimportant  even  to  him,  and  therefore,  it  is 
that  we  find  him  at  this  crisis  so  ostentati- 
ously telling  what  every  one  who  knew  any 
thing  about  him  well  knew  ah-eady,  to  wit, 
that  he  was  not  amiable  and  never  had  been, 
boping  thereby  to  find  acceptance  for  his  as- 
sertion, of   what,  assuredly,  no  one  would 
otherwise  have  dreamed  of,  to  wit,  that  he 
was  just    When  we  remember  Napoleon's 
well  known  vanity,  wo  are  almost,  however 
tempted  to  believe  that  probably  he  was  as 
nearly  smcere  as  so  essentially  false  a  man 


could  be,  when  as  a  corollary  from  his  own 
felt  hardness  of  heart,  he  inferred  that  aH 
the  rest  of  the  world  were  really  as  hard 
hearted  as  he,  and  that  consequently.  Friend- 
ship was  merely  a  name.  To  him,  it  doubt- 
less was  such,  and  one  of  the  few  unexagge- 
rated  passages  m  Mr.  Abbott  well  illustrates 
the  intense  selfishness  and  cold  calculation 
that  formed  part  and  parcel  of  Napoleon. 

"Though^  there  was  no   haughtiness  in 
Napoleon's  demeanor  he  habitually  dwelt  in  a 
region  of  elevation  above   all  his  ofiBcers. — 
Their  talk  was  of  cards,  and  wine,  and  pretty 
women.    Napoleon's  thoughts  were  of  Em- 
pire, of  renown,  of  moulding  the  destinies  of 
nations.    They  regarded  him  not  as  a  com- 
panion but  as  a  master  whose  wishes  they 
loved  to  anticipate,  for  he  would  surely  guide 
them  to  wealth,  and  fame  and  fortune.    He 
contemplated  them  not  as  equals  and  confi- 
ding friends,  but  as  efficient  and  valuable  in- 
struments for  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur- 
poses. Murat  was  to  Napoleon  as  a  body  often 
thousand  horsemen,  ever  ready  for  a  resistless 
charge ;  Lannes  was  a  phalanx  of  Infantry, 
bristling  wifh  bayonets,  which  neither  artillery 
nor  cavalry  could  batter  or  break  down. — 
Augereau  was  an  armed  column  of  invincible 
troops,  black,  dense,  maFsy,  impetuous,  re- 
sistless, moving  with  gigantic  tread,  wherever 
the  finger  of  the  conqueror  pointed.    These 
were  but  the  members  of  Napoleon's  body, 
the  KmbB  obedient  to  the  mighty  soul  that 
swayed  them.    They  were  not  the  compan- 
ions of  his  thoughts,  they  were  only  the  ser- 
vants of  hFs  wilt    The  number  to  be  found 
with  whom  the  soul  of  Napoleon  could  dwell 
in  sympathetic  firiendship  was  few — very  few. 
Our  readers,  of  course,  remember  how  often 
and  with  what  maudlin  sentimentalism  Mr. 
Abbott  has  extolled  the  generosity,  the  dism- 
terestedness  and  the  tenderness  of  Napoleon ; 
and  yet  what  a  perfect,  though  unlovely,  pic- 
tore  has  he  here  given  us  of  the  utter  selfish- 
ness which  was  the  motive  of  every  thought, 
word  and  deed  of  this  gifled  but  bad  man. — 
That  there  was  no  haughtiness  in  Napoleon's 


demeanor  is  ridiculously  untrue;  and  Mr. 
Abbott  himself  has  supplied  more  than  one~ 
very  graphic  and  impressive  proof  that  he 
was  haughty,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  that^ 
he  was  suUea  in  his  demeanor  not  only  to- 
wards his  officers  generally,  but  even  to  thoae 
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whoso  early  companionship  with  him,  when 
be  and  they  were  school-boys  at  Brienne,  or 
boy  subalterns  in  the  Royal  army  of  France 
would  have  caused  any  other  man  but  himself 
to  relax  f  omewhat  for  the  memory  of  **  auld 
lang  syne." 

Had  we  space  to  spare  for  parallel  columns 
of  contradictions  of  Abbott  'by  Abbott,  we 
would  present  our  readers  with  a  sh6^  of 
matter  far  more  amusing  than  most  of  that 
which  fills  the  volumes  of  D'(sraeli*s  "  Curi- 
osities of  Literature.  Our  readers  know  how 
Tery  hard  he  has  hitherto  laboured  to  sho^ 
that  Napoleon  and  France  were  all  for  peace  and 
quietness,  and  really  desirous  of  avoiding  war, 
looking  upon  Europe,  but  more  especially  upon 
Britain,  as  being  no  les^  cruel  than  unjust  for 
balking  the  peaceable  thirty  millions  of  French 
in  their  sincere  and  anxious  endeavors  to  re- 
main at  peace  with  all  mankind.  No  sooner 
has  Mr.  Abbott  impressed  his  readers  with  the 
conviction  that  Napoleon  really  desired  peace, 
and  that  his  return  had  been  prompted  by  a 
sincere  wish  to  serve  his  adopted  country, 
than,  forgetful  of  the  arguments  he  had  just 
employed,  he  sets  about  preparing  Uie  reader 
for  the  change  forced  upon  his  hero  by  the 
peculiar  position  in  which  he  found  his  be- 
lov9d  France  plaecd. 

Napoleop  now  (i. «.  after  his  reconciliation 
with  the  pure,  beloved,  and  economical  Jose- 
phine) **  with  a  stronger  heart  turned  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  designs  to  rescue  France 
fitta  anarchy.  lie  was  fully  conscious  of  his 
own  ability  to  govern  the  nation,  lie  knew 
that  it  was  the  almost  unanimous  wish  of  the 
people  that  he  should  grasp  the  reins  of  power. 
He  was  confident  of  their  cordial  co-operation 
in  any  plans  he  might  adopt  Still  it  was  an 
enterprise  of  no  small  difficulty  to  thrust  the 
five  directors  from  their  thrones  and  to  get 
the  control  of  the  Council  of  Ancients  and  of 
the  Five  Hundred.  Never  was  a  difficult 
achievement  more  adroitly  and  proudly  ac- 
oompHshed.** 

Of  Napo1eon*s  consciousness  of  his  own 
ability  to  govern  the  nation  we  do  not  for  a 
momen)  feel  a  doubt.  To  govern  despotically 
he  needed  only  power;  nature  had  super- 
abuadantly  gifted'  him  with  all  the  requisite 
despotism  of  will ;  and  as,  in  h%  vocabulaiy, 
the  nation  meant  a  land  of  submissive  slaves, 


populous  enough  to  supply  him  With  armiea 
and  industrious  enough  to  supply  him  with 
money,  munitions  of  war  and,  provisioDS,  it 
needed  very  considembly  less  vanity  than  he 
possessed  to  assure  him  that,  if  he  could  bvi 
get  the  requisite  dictatorial  power,  no  matter 
by  what  pretences  or  under  what  title,  be 
could  govern  the  nation,  very  entirely  to  hit 
own  satisfaction,  at  the  very  least  But  bene 
ends,  almost  as  soon  as  it  has  commenced,  our 
agreement  with  Abbott  How  docs  he  make 
it  out  that  Napoleon  "  well  knew  that  it  was 
the  almost  unanimous  wish  of  the  people  thatbe 
sh^akbgrasp  jthe  reins  of  power.  To  our  Anglo* 
American  dullness  this  seems  to  be  anything 
but  clear,  especially  j^  we  are  not  informed  Turn  • 
Napoleon  knew  this  so  well  I  Was  the  infor- 
mation gathered  from  the  secret  correspond- 
ence carried  on  between  him  and  Jose(|Mbe 
while  he  was  in  Egypt?  from  the  companions  ef 
his  voyage*!  from  thefrigate*s crew  2  while  trave- 
ling from  Frejus  to  Paris  post  haste  ?  or  during 
a  residence  in  Paris  of  only  a  very  few  day% 
which  days  were  spent  in  an  almost  complete 
retirement  ?  So  far  from  agreeing  with  Abbott 
as  to  the  general  wish  on  the  part  of  the  • 
French  people,  we  have  before  us  the  proof  that 
when  Napoleon  landed  in  France,  no  one  ex- 
cepting  himself  and  his  oprn  clique  wished  him 
to  ^''grasp  the  reins  of  power,**  and  that,  if  we 
set  aside  the  very  natural  jealousy  of  the  go- 
vernment, from  its  official  knowledge  of  Napo- 
leon^s  real  character,  no  one,  when  Napoleon 
first  landed  in  France  from  Egypt,  even  sua- 
pected  him  of  the  insolent  and  unprincipled  am» 
bition  of  which  he  shortly  afierwards  gave 
such  striking  and  decisive  proofs. 

Mr.  Abbott,  who  fbrmerlv  talked  so  loudly 
and  so  largely  about  the  dmnthralUd  state  ^ 
France  at  the  time  when  Napoleon  was  in 
Egypt,  and  who  has  since,  in  order  to  justiff 
the  conduct  of  Napoleon  in  deserdng  his  post^ 
represented  the  Directory  as  **  a  despised  and 
disregarded  government,  whose  absurd  meas« 
ures  had  filled  the  land  with  plots  and  coan- 
terplots  and  assassbations,**  now  contradiots 
himself  once  more  and  tells  us,  that,  confident 
as  he  felt  of  the  almost  unanimous  assent  of  • 
the  people  to  hiaseiztvenf  ther^^l8  of  powei^ 
"  St  II  it  was  an  imtetprize  of  no  small  difiS<»l- 
ty  to  thrust  the  fiv^  J>irectors  from  their 
thrones,  and  t^  g^tiUio. control  of  the  cooncfl 
ol  the  Ancients  and  the  Five  Hundred.** 
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Why  we  ask  was  this  enterprise  so  difficult? 
Bdw  does  tljiis  alleged  difficulty  square  with 
'^tbe  de5pised  and  disregarded,**  and  almost 
VDiversally  unpopular  govemment,  and  the 
almost  unconscious  leaning  in  favor  of  Napo- 
IfiOQ  on  the  part  of  the  people  at  large  ?    We 
confess  ourselves  unable  to  reconcile  discrep- 
ancies so  glaring  as  these.    Let  us,  however, 
examine  another  contradiction  or  two,  on  the 
part  of  the  Anti-British  Mr.  Abbott ;  **  Moreau 
and  Bemadotte  were  the  two  rival  geneMls 
ftom  whom  Napoleon  had  the  most  to  fear. — 
Two  days  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  Napoleon 
said  to  Bourienne,  "  I  believd  that  I  shall  have 
Bemadotte  and  Moreau  against  me. .  But  -I 
do  not  fear  Moreau.  He  is  devoid  of  energy. 
He  prefers  military  to  political  power.    We 
shall  gain  him  by  the  promise  of  a  command. 
But  Bemadotte  has  Moorish  blood  in  his 
T^Rl^  He  is  bold  and  enterprising.  He  docs 
ii0l  like  me,  and  I  am  certain  that  he  will  op- 
pose me.^'Sf  ho  should  become  ambitious,  he 
will  venture  anything.    Besides,  this  fellow 
is  not  to  b^  seduced.    He  is  disinterested  and 
deyer.    But  after  all  we  have  just  arrived.** 
Oar  readers  will  observe  that  Abbott  himself 
states  that  this  was  said  to  Bourienne  by  Na- 
polepn  two  day»  after  he  arrived  in  Pai  is.  How 
then  was  this  man  we  again  ask  to  have  obtain- 
ed his  knowledge,  (of  which  Abbott  dares  on 
his  own  authority  eWwh^re  to  speak)  of  tho 
almost  unanimous  wish  of  the  people  that  he 
should  **  grasp  the  reins  of  p«>wer  f  * 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Abbott*s  only 
attempt  at  even  applausable  justification  of 
Napoleon*s  treason  against  the  Directory  Wiis 
fooodod  upon  the  assumption  that  Napoleon 
acted  not  merely  upon  his  own  ambitious  de- 
signs and  desires,  but  upon  his  knowledge  of 
the  almost  unanimous  wish  of  the  people  that 
be  should  seize  upon  that  power  for  which  he 
was  so  eager.    We  again  ask  where  is  the 
proof  of  that  wish  on  the  part  of  the  people? 
Stch  if  it  existed,  hoWyfnm  whom^  when^  and 
mher^f  was  it  authentically  or  reliably  made 
known    to  Napoleon.    We  confess   ^e   do 
not    understand  how   Abbott  could   allow 
his  bero  when  he  had  been  only  two  days  in 
Paris?  to  talk  not  merely  of  seizing  upoh  the 
pp«ir^   he  desired,   but  of  bribing  one  of 
bis  probable  opponents   with  a  command. 
We  are  mistaken  if  this  bo  not  satisfactory 
evidence  that  Napoleon*s  sabaequent  acts 


were  unsanctioned  at  the  outset  save  by  his 
own  ambition,  and  the  intrigues  of  his  needy, 
and  greedy  relatives,  and  that  it  was  only  by 
mingled  fraud  and  force,  that  the  people  were 
made  acquainted  with  his  ambitious  designs, 
in  the  first  place.  And  yet,  after  telling  us 
that  when  Napoleon  had  been  but  two  days 
in  Paris,  when  it  was  both  morally  and  physi- ' 
cally  impossible  that  he,  living  in  extreme  re* 
tirement  could  receive  any  reliable  evidence  of 
the  alleged  "almost  unanimous*'  adhesion  of 
the  people,  and  that  he  had  had  the  audacity 
to  otter  such  unmistakeably  treasonable  lan- 
guage as  that  which  we  have  marked  for 
Italics  in  the  above  extract,  Abbott  has  the  still 
greater  assurance  to  add,  in  the  very  first  line 
of  the  next  paragraph  to  that  extract: 

'*  Napoleon  formed  no  conspiracy.** 

The  force  of  partizansbip  can  6ui;ply  go  no 
farther  than  this,  the  reader  in  his  innocence 
will  probably  say ;  we  reply  to  the  reader, 
be  but  patient,  and  he  who  so  boldly  tclljS  you 
that  Napoleon  formed  no  conspiracy,  shall 
presently  show  you  that  he  was  conspiring  all 
the  time,  and  shall  give  you  the  details  of  his 
conspiracy  I 

"  He  confided  to  no  one  his  designs.  And 
yet,  in  his  own  solitary  mind,  he  studied  the 
Btate  of  affairs,  and  he  matured  -his  plans* 
Sieyes  was  the  only  one  whose  talents  and 
influence  Napoleon  feared.  The  Abbe  also 
looked  with  apprehension  upon  his  formidable  . 
rival  They  stood  aloof  and  eyed  each  other. 
Meeting  at  a  dinner  party,  each  was  too  proud 
to  make  advances.  Yet  each  thought  only  of 
the  other.  Mutually  exasperated,  they  sepa- 
rated without  having  spoken.  *  Did  you  see 
that  insolent  little  fellow?*  said  Sieyes,  *'he 
would  not  even  condescend  to  notice  a 
member  of  the  Government  who,  if  they  had 
done  right,  would  have  caused  him  to  be  shot.* 
'What  on  earth,'  said  Napoleon,  *  could  have 
induced  them  to  put  that  priest  in  the  Direc- 
tory !  He  is  sold  t  >  Prussia.  Unless  you  take 
oare  he  will  deliver  you  up  to  that  power.'** 

But  half  a  page  back  we  are  told  that  Na* 
poleon  had  formed  no  conspiracy — ^yet  already 
we  find  Abbott  talking  about  tho  non-con* 
spiring  bero  **m  his  own  solitary  mind,** 
relying  entirely  upon  his  own  capacious  re- 
sources, studying  the  state  of  afiah^  and  ma- 
turing his  plans.  To  what  does  Mr.  Abbott 
wish  his  readers  to  believe  that  the  flan$  of 
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Napoleon  "bad  reference?  In  his  delicate  dis 
tbction  between  proofs  of  innate  cruelty  and 
acts  of  the  ^ost  cold-blooded  and  frightfully 
cruel  description,  we  have  seen  full  proof  of 
Mr.  Abbott*s  skill  in  equivocating  and  refining 
when  he  desires  to  delude  his  readers,  and  it 
is  pretty  clear  that  though  he  uses  the  deli- 
cate phrase  "  maturing  \na  plans^^  Mr.  Abbott 
really  means  that  his  hero  was  maturing  his 
treasonable  conspiracy. 

The  Abbo  S.^yes,  of  whom  Abbott  speaks 
in  the  above  extract,  is  the  same  of  whose 
"  pigeon-holes  full  of  Constitutions,**  adapted 
to  all  tastes  and  all  circumstances,  Edmund 
Burke  made  such  admirable  sport  in  that 
ornate  and  stately  merriment  of  which  he  was 
so  eminently  and  unapproachably  the  master. 
But,  although  Si^yes  was  terribly  full  of 
crotchets,  and  was  grievously  troubled  with 
"  an  itchirg  palm,"  and  with  a  yearning  for  a 
political  eminence  for  which  he  was  qualified 
neither  by  natural  ability  nor  by  acquired 
powers,  he  was  by  no  means  the  extremely 
absurd  and  weak  person  some  writers  seem  to 
consider  him ;  and  his  remark  on  Napoleon 
which  we  have  just  quoted,  cleariy  shows  that 
he  was  a  tolerably  accurate  judge  of  human 
nature,  and  that  he  already  had  taken  pretty 
correct  measure  both  of  the  designs  and  the  pro* 
cdedings  of  Napoleon;  and  had  Sieyes  or  any  one 
of  the  Directors  acted  upon  the  accurate  view 
thus  taken,  the  treasonable  conspiracy  might 
at  that  early  period  have  been  crushed  with 
the  most  perfect  ease.  For  what,~  in  fact,  was 
Napoleon  at  that  moment?  A  Deserter^'^in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  plotting  treason^ 
and  plotting  with  such  audacity  that,  cunning 
add  false  as  he  was,  his  treason  was  obvious  to 
SiCyes,  to  one  of  the  sovereign  Directors  whose 
orders  he  had  disobeyed  by  leaving  Egjrpt 
and  against  whose  sovereign  power  he  was 
treasonably  plotting,  or,  as  Mr.  Abbott  would 
call  it,  '*  planning,**  from  the  very  moment  of 
his  landing  at  Frejus.  Had  any  one  of  the 
Directory,  Silyes  for  instance,  possessed  only 
a  tithe  of  the  Corsican*s  eager  energy  and 
tmscrupulousness.  Napoleon  would  have  re- 
oeived  a  domiciliary  visit,  have  been  hurried 
away,  like  his  subsequent  victim  the  gallant 
young  Due  D*Enghien,  and  been  shot  and 
buried  in  a  ditch,  with  as  little  of  either  cere- 
mony dr  commiseration  as  would  bo  bestowed 
v^on  any  other  deserter. 


There  is  yet  another  very  noticeable  point 
in  the  above  extract  from  Abbott,  and  a  veiy 
valuable  one,  as  showing,  in  connection  wiQi 
Napoleon*s  subsequent  conduct,  the  utter 
recklessness  of  that  bad  Despot  as  to  the 
political  as  well  as  moral  impurity  of  those 
whom  he  saw  that  he  could  make  useful  to  his 
own  selfish  purposes.  How  scornfully  he 
marvels  at  such  a  man  as  Sieyes  being  a  mem- 
bet  of  the  Directory  I  With  what  malignant 
zeaf  he  charges  the  Abb6  with  having  sold 
himself  to  Prussia  and  with  designing  to  de- 
liver France  over  to  that  power  I  And 
this,  too,  be  it  remembered,  in  a  city  in 
which  to  be  charged  thus  and  to  have 
one*s  severed  head  shown  to  the  ruffian 
mob  and  then  tossed  in  what  that  ruffian  mob 
facetiously  termed  the  "  meat  basket,**  were, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  cause  and  effect  as 
inseparable  as  heat  from  fire  I  And  yet  this 
Abb6,  this  alleged  Prussian  tool,  and  traitor 
to  France,  was  very  shortly  afterwards  Napo- 
l.on's  trusty  and  very  dear  tool,  and  Na- 
poleon*s  colleague  in  the  Consulate!  Thia 
being  notorious,  who  but  an  Abbott  would 
have  ventured  to  represent  Napoleon  as 
either  an  honest  man,  or  as  that  sort 
of  ruler  against  whom  Great  Britain  ^ould 
not  have  rallied  the  appalled  European 
powers  under  her  own  fearless  and  proud 
leadership. 

By  way,  no  doubt,  of  proving  the  truth  of 
his  bold  assertion,  that  "  Napoleon  formed  no 
conspiracies,**  Abbott  telU  us  that,  dining  at 
the  house  of  one  of  the  Directors  Napoleon 
was  introduced  to  Moieau,  and  that  "  coo- 
scious  of  his  own  superiority  and  solicitous  to 
gain  the  powerful  co-operation  of  Moreao,  he 
niade  the  first  advances,  and,  with  great  cour- 
tesy, expressed  the  earnest  desire  he  felt  to 
make  his  acquaintance.**  Will  Mr.  Abbott 
tell  us  in  what  it  was  that  Napoleon  was 
solicitous  to  gain  the  co-operation  of  Korean  f 
If  Napoleon  was  not  conspiring,  how  was  S 
that  he  acted  as  our  historian  next  proceeds  to 
say  that  he  did  act?  He  relates  some  rather 
pompous,  but' no  less  insignificant,  ta}k  on  the 
part  of  Napoleon,  and  then  says  :  "  Napoleon 
by  those  fkcinations  of  mind  and  manner 
which  enabled  him  to  win  over  whom  he 
would,  soon  gained  an  ascendancy  over  Ito- 
reau.  And  when,  two  days  after,  in  token  of 
his  regvdy  he  sent  him  a  beaufifiil  poinarft  tff 
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with  diamonds,  worth  two  thousand  dollars, 
ihe  work  was  accomplished,  and  Moreau  was 
ready  lo  do  his  bidding."  What  work  was 
accomplished  ?  In  Vihat  was  Moreau  ready  to 
do  his  bidding?  Although  he  has  made  so 
positive  a  statement,  that  **  Napoleon  formed 
no  conspiracies,**^  Mr.  Abbott  actually  seems  to 
take  a  pleasure  in  showing  his  utter  contempt 
for  the  memory  of  his  readers  or  for  their 
common  sense,  by  furnishing,  in  detail,  elabo- 
imtely,  and  in  phraseology  which  defies  mis- 
take or  doubt,  proofs  almost  numberless  that 
he  did  form  conspiracies. 

That  Napoleon  was  obviously  tampering  with 
Moreau  for  some  purpose  of  his  own,  Mr. 
Abbott  tells  us  in  so  many  words;  will  he 
then  deny  that  Napoleon*s  purpose  was  the 
usurpation  of  sovereign  power  ?  If  he  deny 
this,  will  he  point  out  what  other  purpose 
l^poleon  had  in  view,  or  whether  he  felt  the 
secret  and  irresistible  prompting  of  the  des- 
tiny which  in  denying  him  an  empire  in  the 
£kst  only  seemed  to  be  conducting  him  to  one 
in  the  West? 

Abbott  goes  on  to  say :  "  Napoleon  gave  a 
mall,  and  very  select  dinner.  Gohier  was  in- 
vited. The  conversation  turned  upon  the  tur- 
quoises used  by  the  Orientals  to  clasp  their  tur- 
bans. Napo1eon,rising  from  the  table, took  from 
a  private  drawer  two  very  beautiful  brooches 
sot  with  those  jewels.  One  he  gave  to  Gohier, 
the  other  to  his  tried  friend  Dessaix.  *  It  is  a 
little  toy,*  said  he,  *  which  we  republicans  may 
give  and  receive  without  impropriety.'  The 
IMrector^  flattered  by  the  delicacy  of  the  com- 
pHment,  and  yet  not  repulsed  by  anything 
adsaming  the  grossness  of  a  bribe,  yielded  his 
heart's  homage  to  Napoleon.** 

The  precise  value  of  the  heart's  homage 
wlltch  can  be  purchased  by  a  delicate  compli- 
ment in  the  shape  of  a  turquoise  brooch  we 
need  not  stay  to  enquire ;  but  before  we  quit 
this  passage  of  Abbott,  we  must  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  Napoleon,  represented 
as  being  so  pure  in  pecuniary  matters,  and 
whom  Abbott  here  represents  as  giving  away 
Taluable  jewels,  and  also  a  poinard  set  with 
diafloonds  of  the  value  of  two  thousand  dollarB, 
was  only  a  very  few  years  previously  a  really 
penniless  man,  possessed  of  no  legitimately 
acquired  means^  had  set  up  housekeeping,  bad 
tovinaet  the  great  expenses  entailed  upon  hka 
bj:  a  notoriously  extravagant  wife^  and  yet 


could  give  away,  or  rather  could  expend  in 
quasi  corrupt  practices,  large  sums,  so  as  to 
make  to  a  comt)arative  stranger  presents  at 
so  extravagant  a  rate.  How  did  he  obtain  the 
means  of  being  thus  lavish  in  order  to  get  a 
general  ready  to  do  his  bidding,  and  to  cause 
a  director  to  yield  him  his  whole  heart's 
homage  ?  If  Mr.  Abbott  will  strike  a  balance 
between  Napoleon's  legitimate  income  on  the 
one  hand,  and  his  inevitable  expenses  on  the 
other,  we  rather  imagine  he  will  be  puzzled 
how  to  account  for  hisldors  great  command  of 
means,  consistently  with  that  pecuniary  purity 
and  disinterestedness  or  which  theldolator  de- 
sires  us  to  give  credit  to  the  Idol,  fiarras,  it 
is  true,  was  the  very  dear  friend  of  Josephine 
both  before  and  after  her  marriage,  but  though 
Barras  was  a  huge  peculator,  he  was  a  no 
less  untiring  spendthrift,  and  though  he  may 
have  had  excellent  reasons  for  helping  the 
still  handsome  Creole,  it  is  incredible  that 
even  his  help  could  have,  so  early,  made  the,  so 
lately  penniless,  Corsican  rich  enough  to  give, 
as  a  mere  bagatelle,  a  poinard,  which,  but  five 
years  before,  his  annual  income,  beyond  his 
barest  maintenance,  would  not  have  purchas- 
ed had  that  increase  been  multiplied  by  two. 
As  though  determined  tha(  nothing  which, 
in  hia  recklessness  as  >  a  partizan,  he  afiBrms 
in  favour  of  Napoleon  shall  be  without  deci- 
sive contradiction  fron^  his  own  pen,  Abbott 
says: — "Do  you  really,  said  Napoleon  to 
Gohier  in  his  interview,  *  do  you  really  advo- 
cate a  general  peace?  The  Republic  should 
never  make  but  partial  accommodations.  It 
should  always  contrive  to  have  some  war  on 
hand  to  keep  alive  the  military  spirU,^^  And 
yet,  elsewhere,  we  are  told  as  emphatically  as 
though  he  really  believed  it,  that  Napoleon 
sought  for  peace,  and  that  France  under  him 
was  forced  into  war  by  the  Kings  of  Europe, 
urged  by  that  implacably  unjust  Britain. 

Again :  Abbott  goes  on  to  say  that  Napo- 
leon gave  Lefebvre  a  beautiful  Turkish  scune* 
tar,  and  exhorted  him  not  to  allow  the  Re- 
public to  perish  in  the  haads  of  Lawyers.  ' 
The  scimetar  was  as  effectual  with  the  gene- 
ral as  the  Brooch  had  been  with  Gohier ;  it  ' 
caused  him  to  yield  his  whole  heart's  homage, 
and  to  express  it  after  a  very  decided  fashion, 
for  as  he  received  the  scimetar  he  said—"  Yes  I 
letns  throw  the  Lawyers  into  the  river!** 
A  summary  style,  that,  of  saving  the  Repab- 
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lie  I  And  agiin :  *'  Napoleon  soon  had  an  in- 
terview with  Bernadotte.  He  confessed,  said 
Napoleon  to  Bourienne,  that  he  thought  us 
all  lost.  He  Fpoko  of  external  enemies,  and 
internal  enemies,  and  at  thut  word  he  looked 
gtcadily  in  my  fape.  I  also  gave  hira  a  glance. 
But  paiience :  the  pear  will  soon  be  ripe.'* 
We  shoulJ  have  liked  Mr.  Abbott  to  tell  us 
^hdt  pear  it  was  that  was  so  soon  to  be  ripe. 

''  In  this  interview,"  adds  Abbott,  **  Napo- 
leon inveighed  against  the  violence  and  lawless- 
ness of  the  Jacobin  club.  *Your  own  bro- 
thers,' Bamadotte  replied,  *  were  the  founders 
of  that  club.  And  yet  you  reproach  me  with 
favouring  its  principles.  It  is  to  the  instruc 
tioc  of  some  one,  I  know  nottoho^  that  we  are 
to  ascribe  the  agitation  which  now  prevails' " 

It  really  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Mr. 
Abbott  can  write  thus  suicidally.  Not  an 
acccdote  does  he  give  that  does  not  belie  some 
one  or  olher  of  his  own  sweeping  assertions 
in  fiivottr  of  Napoleon.  Bernadotte  assuredly 
did  not  tell  the  whole  truth  when  he  said  that 
be  knew  not  whose  instructions  caused  the 
agitation ;  he  well  know  that  the  arch-traitor 
and  intending  usurper  was  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte. Pity,  aye  and  shame  no  less  than  pity, 
that  Bernadotte  did  not  on  the  instant  take 
counsel  with  Si^yes,  and  nip  the  Napoleonic 
treason  in  the  bud,  even  had  they  executed 
him  as  pitilessly  as  he  murdered  thousands  oi 
better  and  less  dangerous  men. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Abbott's  unscrupulous  as- 
aeriion  that  "Napoleon  formed  no  conspira- 
cies," it  is,  we  think  impossible  for  any  un- 
prejudiced reader  to  entertain  any  shadow  of 
doubt  that  Bernadotte  was  perfectly  right  in 
attributing  (he  agitations  of  France  at  this 
period  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Corsican  clique. 
Even  while  Napoleon  wa»absent  in  Egvpt,  his 
brothers  had  been  hvu^y  in  plotting  and  agi- 
tating with  a  view  to  preparing  the  public  not 
merely  to  sanction  or  to  suffer,  but  to  aid  his 
usurpation.  The  "many  voices  here  and 
there"  that  Abbo  t  so  artfully  mentions  as 
having  called  for  the  conqueror  of  Italy  and 
of  Egypt  to  save  France,  were  simply  the 
Toicesof  the  Corsicans  and  their  hirelings, 
re  echoed  by  willing  or  deluded  tools. 

"We  ne!)&d  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that 
a  main  point  at  issue  between  Abbott  and 
ourselves  is,  in  (acv,  the  state  io  wb«c|i  the 
Biiga  of  Terror  and  its^mtdMrieaicft  Vranoe. 


Abbott  maintained  that  they  left  France 
"  disenthralled,"  being  under  the  government 
of  its  own  choice,  and  only  perilled  or  injured 
by  the  injustice,  and  the  tyrannous  cruelty, 
of  Britain  and  her  allies,  who  sought  to  force 
back  upon  France  a  discarded  and  hated  king. 
See  on  referring  back  to  the  pages  in  which 
we  discussed  the  point  at  lergth ;  and  that 
our  statement  was  fully  justified.  To  this 
assumption  we  demuned,  and  our  readers 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  justice  of  our 
opposition,  when  they  found  that  Abbott| 
having  justified  Napoleon*s  doi-igs  in  Egypt 
on  the  plea  that  they  were  both  caused  and 
justified  by  the  ill  treatment  experienced  by 
dumthraUed  France  at  the  hands  of  Britain 
and  her  allies,  no  sooner  found  it  necessarj 
to  justify  Napoleon's  abandonment  of  Egypt 
and  treasonable  usurpation  in  France,  thaa 
he  reprcFented  France  as  being  enthralled  so 
hopelessly  that  nothing  but  the  genius  of 
Napoleon  could  save  her. 

AVe  well  knew  that  France  was  not  for  om 
moment  disenthralled,  from  the  moment  when 
Louis  XVI.  became  a  captive  in  the  hands  of 
the  traitors  who  at  length  murdered  him,  to 
that  when  Louis  XVI IL  was  rq>lacod  apes 
the  throne  by  Britain  and  her  allies  to  tbe 
great  relief  of  every  man  in  France,  exceptir^ 
that  only  too  numerous  party  who,  in  the 
various  r  mks  of  marshals,  dukes,  pdice  spka 
and  cut  throats  in  uniform  who  found  them- 
selves deprived  of  their  virtuous  occupatioQS 
and  viKuous  gains  by  the  restoration  of  the 
legitimate  monarch  and  of  social  order.  Wo 
said  so,  and  we  maintained  that  Britain  and 
her  allies  did  but  their  duty,  Godward  and 
mauTard,  in  endeavoring,  during  the  woni 
days  of  the  Revolution,  to  do  that  which  they 
at  length  succeeded  in  doing  when  they  seAl 
the  Emperor  to  repent  his  mis-spent  life  at  8t 
Helena,  scolding  like  an  angry  fishwoman  and 
moralizing  like  Meodes  Pinto  or  Beaomarchaiir 
inimitable  Figara 

m*  •  ■» 

Tnx  MousTAcaK  MoTixmr.—It  is  rwMMrei 
that  all  the  oysters  on  the  BngKsh  coasts  foHov* 
in|r  the  example  of  other  natives  i4  link  Majik 
tt's  dora{nkm\  hitend,  f6?thoiatiire,addiii|E,  $km 
moustache  to  the  bvard  they  have  beea  bitiilfc 
is  the  habit  only  of  wearing.  ^ 

Always  ih  a  dfara  or  VntMHr-^nei 
revotatkmary  artie!e  ia  bueoT,  tm^  oa  ^ 
nwiow  of  <n  oailpaak,  it  ia  i 
tbiugtorise.  --'/^^ 
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MIRANDA:  A  TALE  OF  THE  FRSNOH 
REVOLUTION. 

CHAPTBR  L 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  Ist  of  March,  1789, 
and  darkness  had  already  veiled  the  face  of 
nature ;  heavy  clouds  rolled  their  huge  and 
unwieldy  masses  alonz  the  turgid  sky,  amid 
fiunt  and  dull  flashes  of  far-off  lightning,  when 
a  man  on  foot,  a  bundle  on  bis  shoulder,  and 
wearing  a  rude  costume — that  of  the  working- 
dasses  of  society — broad  rimmed  felt  hat,  blue 
cotton  frock,  dark  trousers,  and  heavy  boots — 
stopped  before  the  auberge  of  the  Dernier 

This  inn,  situated  on  the  roadside,  about  a 
doEen  miles  from  Paris,  was  of  mean  appear- 
ance, but  large  in  its  premises,  for  over  the 
door  was  written,  in  almost  legible  characters, 
with  nearly  correct  orthography — 

**  Ici  en  lege  a  pied  eat  a  ehewileJ^ 
The  traveller,  whose  back  was  turned  to 
Paris,  paused. ere  he  entered  to  listen  for 
sounds  from  within,  and  as  if  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  his  scrutiny,  he  prepared  to  pass 
the  threshold,  when  another  wayfarer  pre- 
sented himselC 

This  was  a  young  man  of  better  appearance 
than  the  other,  though  not  a  member  of  the 
upper  classes.  He  wore,  it  is  true,  a  sword, 
but  his  dress  left  it  in  doubt  whether  he  were 
•  simple  citisen,  or  a  student  aiming  at  one  of 
the  learned  professions.  There  was  a  care^ 
less  mixture  of  both  in  his  costume,  but  he, 
too,  had  a  stick  and  a  bundle.  Like  the 
artisan,  he  paused,  looked  up,  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  other  into  ihe  auberge. 

It  was  a  large  room  which  they  entered, 
with  a  huge  fireplace,  a  few  tables  and  chairs, 
and  a  sideboard,  on  which  were  displayed 
bottles  and  glasses  of  varied  shape,  size,  and 
eootents.  Near  this  table  stood  a  woman,  and 
bj  her  side  a  man,  apparently  in  active  and 
tamest  conversation — active,  because  both 
were  lively— earnest,  because  the  subject- 
matter  was  not  of  the  slightest  importance. 

Of  small  stature,  with  a  loose  brown  coat,  a 
ted  cap,  and  huge  boots,  which  had  evidently 
saen  service  on  salt  water,  this  man,  whose 
bead  was  very  much  on  one  side,  as  if  he 
vere  always  in  the  act  of  listening,  cast  an 
imeasy  and  uncertain  glance  upon  the  pair  as 
they  entered.  His  eye  rested  an  instant  on 
the  younger  traveller,  but  nothing  there 
aumni  to  him  to  require  further  notice ;  when, 
hawever,  he  oausht  si^ht  of  the  other,  he 
tamed  pale,  and  tor  a  minate  his  whole  form, 
aad  the  very  sinking  of  his  knees,  betrayed  an 
aifeot'sease  of  fear.  Without  noticmg  the 
acratiny,  or  the  alarm  which  soooeeded  it,  the 
cMaetaf  80  wooh  tenor  askad  for  some  bread. 
wlm^  aadatcMtfiaasa  VmL.  He  then  seated 
MfciMutfat  atable,ssid  plassdbia  bandlaoOi 
Hia  ipcoand. 


*'And  what  shall  I  serve  for  you,  Mon- 
sieur?** said  the  woman,  addressing  the  young 
man. 

"  Have  you  materials  for  an  omelette?^  he 
replied,  in  a  voice  which  made  both  men  look 
up  and  examine  his  appearance,  so  richly 
musical  were  its  tones,  fiuling  as  it  were  with 
a  metallic  ring  on  the  ear. 

Of  middle  u£e,  with  long  dark  hair,  pale 
and  oval  face,  eyebrows  pencilled  like  a 
womati*s,  a  forehead  high  and  smooth,  a 
straight  nose,  and  a  mouth  which  seemed 
made  to  utter  none  but  gentle  things ;  there 
was  a  fire  flashing  from  his  eye,  however, 
which  belied  this  gentleness.  He  was  evi* 
dentiy  one  of  those  who  could  be  mild  or  stem 
as  the  occasion  required. 

**  Monsieur  shall  have  one  in  ten  minutes,^ 
replied  the  hostess  with  a  smile,  for  on  her 
woman^s  heart  his  good  looks  were  not  lost, 
and  away  she  hastened  to  perform  her  promise. 

Meanwhile  the  man  with  the  wry  neck  and 
the  other  traveller  had  been  eyeing  each  other 
with  some  little  curiosity  and  anxiety.  At 
length  the  former,  whose  first  terror  was  now 
passed,  but  who  was  still  uneasy  at  the  perti- 
nacious glances  which  the  stranger,  after  once 
catching  a  glimpse,  seemed  to  throw  upon 
him,  made  anefibt.and  spoke,  though  his 
tongue  with  difficulty  performed  its  office. 

*'  You  seem  to  know  me  ?''  he  said. in  a 
thick  voice,  which  appeared  to  make  itself 
heard  by  a  struggling  effort,  and  came  rather 
from  the  ear  which  rested  on  his  Jeft  shoulder, 
than  from  his  throat 

*'Ph,  no!"  cried  the  other,  luming  pale, 
and  as  if  fiiscinated  by  the  speaker's  look, 
"notatall." 

"Excuse  the  liberty;  I  thought  you  did; 
but  as  I  was  mistaken,  let  us  drink  to  our 
better  acquaintance,  totte  animale  he  who 
swills  alone,"  and  taking  up  glass  and  bottle, 
he  came  and  seated  himself  opposite  to  the 
stranger. 

"You  honor  me  vastly,"  muttered  the 
other,  who  looked  as  if  he  only  wanted  cour- 
age to  refuse ;  he  was,  in  fact,  though  not  a 
man  easily  daunted,  in  a  state  of  the  most  in- 
tense agony  of  mind. 

"  But  now  I  know  y^"  whispered  the  wry 
neck,  bending  across  the  table,  and  looking, 
full  in  his  companion's  face,  upon  which  he 
lavished  a  most  malicious  wink — the  other's 
alarm  baring  acted  on  him  as  a  cordial ;  "  I 
ought  too.'* 

"  Really  1"  faltered  the  little  man,  whose 
face  was  lirid;  his  eyes  rolled  uneasily  in 
their  sockets,  as  if  about  to  burst  their  bounds, 
and  be  trembled  violently. 

"  You  look  uncomfortable,"  continned  tlie  > 
man  with  the  wry  neck,  still  speidEbg  coa- 
fidentially ;  "  have  you  the  cholici" 

"No,  no  I"  replied  the  other,  "lam  per- 
fectly at  my  ease,"  the  big  drops  of  perspira*' 
tioQ  eodrsiag  at  the  same  tiiae  do  WB  his  cheeka 
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"  WeM,  I  should  think  it  strange  if  yon 
were  not  Tou  are  no  chicken,  but  are  as 
brave  as  a  dragon.    True,  a'int  it  ?" 

**  Ye — e— e — b,*'  said  the  unfortunate,  Tv:ith 
a  ghastly  grin,  his  throat  swelling  as  with  a 
choking  sensation. 

**  You  have  done  too  many  deeds  of  note  to 
•be  suspected,**  repeated  his  merciless  torr 
mentor. 

"  Deeds  of  note,'*  replied  the  other  mechanic 
caWy. 

"Ah I  there  was  the  afBur  Latour,**  con- 
tinued the  wry  neck. 

"Ye— es,**  replied  the  man,  peering  cau- 
tiously round,  as  if  in  search  of  something 
with  Which  to  defend  hhnself  against  the 
questioner. 

"  Ah  I  ah  I  you  are  modest,  you  wont  un- 
bosom yoursol^  but  secrecy  is  of  no  use.  I 
knew  you,  Maitre  Duchesne,**  said  the  other, 
half  maliciously,  half  in  disgust. 

"  Hush,  by  all  the  saints,  but  who  are  you  ?** 
replied  Duchesne,  looking,  despite  himself,  at 
the  others  feet 

"  Oh  1  I  am  Jean  Torticolis,*'  continued  the 
other,  pointing  to  his  wry  neck  by  a  jeik  of 
his  thumb.  ^ 

"Is  that  your  onl^namfe?**  inquired  Du- 
chesne curiously,  but  somewhat  reassured. 

"  I  have  no  other,'*  replied  Torticolis,  some- 
what sadly,  "  no  name  no  existence.** 

"  Ah  I*'  exclaimed  Duchesne,  again  becom- 
ing uoeasy,  "and  why?** 

"Because  I  haro  a  wrr  neck,  and  I  am 
called  Torticolis,'*  answered  the  other  moodily, 
his  whole  firame  not  only  sombre,  but  terror- 
struck. 

"But  you  have  always  been  tiius  daform — ^ 
Hxffs  twisted  ?*'  continued  Duchesne. 

"Not  always,"  said  Jean,  glaring  almost 
sajagely  at  the  other. 

"  Since  when  then?*'  fkultered  Duchesne. 

"  Since  the  Ist  day  of  March,  1781,**  replied 
Jean,  striking  his  fist  upon  the  table. 

Duchesne  turned  pale  again,  moved  his 
chair  a  little  from  his  companion,  and,  strong 
mm  though  he  was,  appeared  ready  to  faint 

"  You  are  then  9—"  he  agahi  faltered. 

••I  was— Paul  Ledra,"  replied  Torticolis, 
fixing  his  eyes  hard  upon  the  other,  "  but  he 
is  dead,  the  law  has  said  it;  and  I  am  now  as 
I  just  told  you,  Jean  Torticolis— Maitre 
Duchesne." 

"  MmU&u  r  cried  Duchesne,  drioddng  off 
a  draosht  of  wine,  and  dnwing  at  the  same 
time  along  br^ih,  "this  is  too  much.  None 
of  yo^  eoqaV  ane$  for  me.  Tou  Paul  Ledru  I 
Why,  I  saw  him  dead— ah !  dead,  asmy  great- 
grandfiiither,  if  I  ever  had  any." 

"So  you  thought,"  said  the  other^  half 
savagely,  hisfSMse  awfttllv  distorted  as  he  re- 
collated  the  horrors  of  that  day,  "so  you 
thought,  Monsiertr  U  Bourrtcm  dePaTi$,  But 
it  was  I  said  the  first  of  March,  1784,  and  ^e 
execution  of  the  assassins  of  the  Oomit  lo 


Bague  gave  you  work.  When  it  came  to  my 
turn  you  we  to  drunk.  You  banged  me,  bat 
you  did  it  badly.  Science,  not  from  humanity, 
but  love  of  experiment,  restored  roe,  and  the 
name  of  Torticolis  is  all  that  remains  to  remind 
me  of  your  good  intentions." 

"  Bah !"  said  Duchesne,  with  a  grin,  for  he 
was  now  quite  recovered,  "  this  is  too  bad, 
to  have  one's  subjects  meet  one  in  this  way 
five  years  after  death.  Faugh !  you  smell  of 
La  Gr^ve;' 

"  You  don't  approve  of  it,"  grinned  Jean, 
"  but  I  do ;  there  we  differ." 

"  We  do  professionally,**  said  Maitre  Du- 
chesne, "but  come  now,  shake  hands  and 
bear  no  malice ;  and  as  you  are  the  first  ef 
my  pratiqvM  whom  I  meet  (tfter^  hist  tell 
me  what  it  is  like;  novel  sensation,  eh?" 

**  Brigand,"  exclaimed  Jean,  Airioosfy, 
"  dont  speak  of  it,  breathe  not  the  question — 
it  kills  me." 

"  If  Monsieur  be  delicate  on  the  point,  I 
will  not  press  him,'*  said  the  Bawrrta^  de- 
precatingly. 

"  You  had  better  not,  if  you  wi^  pe^ce," 
continued  the  other,  #ildly. 

"  Agreed,"  said  Maitre  Duchesne.  "  So  tlie 
doctor — T  sold  you  to  him  for  twenty  Uvres — 
took  the  liberty  to  bring  you  back.  So  much 
the  better.    I  did  my  duty,  he  did  his." 

"  You  were  both  very  attentive,  I  roust  ooa- 
fess,"  said  Jean,  grimly ;  "  but  let  us  drop 
the  subject  On  what  duty  are  you  now 
bound  ?'*  he- continued,  as  if  the  oth^  matter 
was  not  pleasing  to  him. 

"  Duty,  Mordieu  I*' cried  the  other,  savanly, 
"  none.  It*s  all  up  with  me ;  no  more  bosi* 
ness.    The  EtaU  G^Mraux  are  oonTokad." 

"  Ah !  but  I  am  not  strong  on  poliUcs," 
said  Jean.  "  Excuse  me,  therefore,  if  I  inqirire 
how  this  will  nfhcX  you  T' 

"lam  told,  oneof  theikrst  hitentioM  of 
this  meeting  is  to  abolish  death." 

"Altogether!"  inquired  Torticolis,  witk  % 
naweti  which  was,  however,  bal  aasomed,  to 
conceal  hb  natural  cunning. 

"No  farceur^  but  by  hanging^"  r^jpiiad 
Duchesne,  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  wish  they  had  pasMd  it  six  yeais  aeQ^" 
said  Jean,  moodily. 

"Do  you?  You  are  very  htrdy^azdaHii 
the  Battrreau^  with  a  ane^. 

"Yes:  I  sfaouldLXhen  have  a  8tnugkt«B«h» 
and  not  be  called  l^rtioolis,  becauae  way  nib 
was  handsome  an^  a  noble  wkw  it  1" 

"By  the  «m,  what  is  beeone  of  MaOmm 
Ledru  ?"  said  the  other,  aflbcttooata^, 

"She  is  dted,"  replied  the  wry  vacic 

"  And  the  young  Count?" 

"  Lives;  but  thm  is  time  fbr  veneB^  '1^ 
wounded  honor,  mj  l«gai  death,  hr  r  aiaJb 
chastised  a  scoumvel,  and  her  4 
call  on  me.    Trust  me,  I  bide  ay  \ 
whither  are  you  boond  ?'* 

"For  my  village;  I  htm  aaveda  inr 
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dred  UvreSf  and  now  for  Picardy,  where  I 
hope  to  spend  my  old  age  in  peace." 

**you  are  wrong,"  said  the  young  man, 
who  had  just  co  umenced  his  omelette, 

"Why,  Monsieur?"  inquired  Duchesne, 
turning  round  sharply. 

**  B^use  there  will  be  more  work  for  you 
than  ever,  though  not  of  the  same  kind,"  re 
plied  the  youth,  a  strange  and  wild  fire  shining 
in  his  speaking  eyes. 

"  More  work  than  ever,"  cried  Duchesne, 
incredulously. 

"  Man,"  said  the  other,  with  considerable 
excitement  of  manner,  "  we  are  on  the  thres- 
hold of  wondrous  days;  great  things  are 
about  to  happen ;  all  men  should  be  ready, 
for  all  men  are  interested.  Who  knows,"  he 
murmured  to  himself  **my  republic  may 
turn  out  other  than  a  dream." 

**  You  said,"  observed  Duchesne. 

'*  Retom  to  Paris— it  is  the  place  for  men," 
replied  the  young  man,  and  then,  as  if  recol- 
lecting the  horrible  vocation  of  him  he  spoke 
to,  a  burning  blush  overspread  his  cheeks, 
and  he  resumed  the  consumption  of  his  half- 
forgotten  meal. 

"  You  are  going  to  Paris,"  said  Jean  Torti- 
oolis,  meekly,  his  little  grey  eyes  fixed  pierc- 
ingly on  the  youth. 

"  I  am,"  coldly  said  the  other. 

**  You  are  a  deputy  to  the  States-General, 
perhaps^"  continued  the  man  with  the  wry 
neck. 

"  Perhaps*"  replied  the  other  with  a  smile, 
not  unmingled  with  a  little  pride,  for  so  in- 
herent is  the  love  of  power  and  station,  that 
the  poorest  republican,  even  despite  himself, 
cannot  withstand  the  feeling  which  it  gener- 
lUes. 

'*  At  an  events,"  insisted  the  other,  "as  you 
say  great  things  are  to  happen,  you  may,  per- 
hapCy^  advise  us  when  the  time  comes;" 

"  If  it  be  in  my  power,"  said  the  young  man, 
^ieUr. 

"  Where  shall  we  find  Monsieur?" 

**OhI  if  vou  want  me,  on  asking  Bue 
GrmuUe  St^  ffmori,  No.  20  ;  au  Trom&me 
fbr  Charles  Clement,  you  will  find  me." 

**  Good,  I  thank  you.  Monsieur,''  said  Jean, 
drawing  forth  a  greasy  pocket-book,  and  with 
dUBcnl^  making  note  of  the  address  and  name. 

**  I  shall  face  about,"  cried  Duchesne,  awak- 
iag  from  a  reverie,  and  th^  addressing  Jean 
in  »  whispei^  "  The  youth  h|is  set  me  thinking. 
Who  knows  what  may  luippen?  ToTitimre^ 
iHit  Piaris  i8»  after  all,  the  place  for  a  man  to 
get  an  honest  hving.^* 

^Didl.know  whefe  toperdi,"  said  Jean, 
io  reply,  "  I  might  join  yon." 
^•^Untfl  TOO  aetde,"  replied  Dnohesne,  with 
m  gHMf  ^  I  win  give  you  a  berth,  and  not  the 
ftMtndthen" 

.'  *^Bah  t  no  more  of  that ;  where  do  you 
qoartor  f " 
u^If  ttjfoiBiheiMlet^lhMrea  clkypar- 


lor;  it  is  rather  high,  on  thedxth  storeyi 
but  there  is  a  good  view  of  the  tiles:" 

"What  part?" 

"  Rue  Grenelle." 

"St  Honors?" 

"  Yes." 

"What  number?" 

"No.  20." 

"Bah!" 

"Why?" 

"Why,  that's  where  7^  lives,'*  pointing 
with  his  thumb  to  the  young  man. 

"You  don't  mean  it?" 

"  Didn't  you  hear  him  say  so  just  now," 
continued  Jean  Torticolis. 

"  No,  but  this  is  lucl^,  we  shall  know  where 
to  find  him,  en  cae,*^ 

"  Exactly ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  what 
he  means  bv  great  events,"  mused  Torticolis, 
addressing  himself  rather  than  his  companion. 

V  Why,  wine  at  two  sous  a  bottle,  bread  at 
one  sou  a  pound,  meat  the  same,  what  else 
could  he  mean  ?"  said  Duchesne. 

"  Thunder,  that  would  be  great,"  contmued 
Jean,  pleased  but  not  convinced,  "  one  might 
live  without  working." 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  Duchesne,  who  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  perhaps  began  to  think, 
"  but  one  night  work  a  little  less  like  animals.** 

"  You  might  punish  the  insolence  of  a  few 
nobles,"  whispered  Jean,  as  if  half  afraid  of 
the  enormity  of  his  proposition,  "  that  would 
suit  me." 

"Impossible,"  said  Duchesne,  alarmed, 
"  they  are  too  powerful." 

"  They  are  very  few,"  mused  Torticolis. 

"My  God,"  exclaimed  Duchesne,  "that 
never  struck  me  before. 

"  And  we  are  many,"  continued  the  wry 
neck,  caressing  his  chin. 

"Who,  we ?^' 

"  Thb  People." 

"  Ah,  yes!  the  people,"  laughed  Duchesne, 
"what  good  are  they  against  musketeers, 
Swiss,  chevaliers,  cannon  ?" 

"But,  Duchesne,"  smd  Jean,  gravely,  •*a 
minion  ants  might  kill  an  elephant ;  besidefl^ 
this  is  not  the  first  time  I  think  of  this." 

"Just  now  you  said  you  knew  nothing  of 
politics,"  continued  Duimesne,  gaily. 

"  I  didn't  know  your  sentiments,  my  dear 
Duchesne;  but  I  hope  to  ^aee  the  people 
something  in  future." 

"One  might  come  to  that,"  replied  Du« 
chesne,  "who  knows;  the  Statee-General 
are  convoked,  and  they  talk  of  the  Tiere-Sliifc 
hayins  the  upper  hancL" 

And  thus,  as  thousands  of  others  wen 
doing,  without  premeditation,  ignorant  of  the 
consequences  of  their  own  thoughts,  unaware 
of  their  own  mighty  power,  these  two  men 
went  on  conversing^-preparing  themselves  for 
thegreat  events  of  the  French  revolution. 

When  from  a  charming  hill-ude,  bespangled 
with  flowerii  and  rich  hi  jewelled  drops,  spark* 
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Hog  in  the  sun,  the  travelter  beholds  bubbling 
forth  the  tender  rimlet,  he  little  thinks  it  the 
eradle  of  a  mighty  river,  which,  afar  off,  sweeps 
•rerything  before  it,  irresistible,  grand,  sub- 
lime, and  to  affront  which  is  madness.  So 
the  movement  in  France.  Gentle,  polite,  still 
at  first,  commencing  in  the  discussion  of  cer- 
tain trivial  forms,  it  was  to  end  only  when 
monarch,  church,  aristocracy,  all  that  vainly 
strove  to  stay  its  career,  were  crushed.  It 
began  in  sunshine,  it  ended  in  a  thunderstorm 
but  thunder-storms  proverbially  cleanse  and 
puriiy  the  atmosphere. 

CHAPTER  II. 
THE  STORM. 

An  hoar  passed,  during  which  time  Charles 
Clement  luxuriated  in  the  study  of  a  well- 
thumbed  pamphlet'-one  of  those  leaves  which, 
scattered  as  by  the  wind,  and  pregnant  with 
Deed,  sowed  everywhere  the  germs  of  the 
terrible  future — his  eye  kindling  as  he  read, 
and  his  whole  mien  revealing  the  emotion 
which  agitated  him.  Ardent,  sanguine,  full 
of  the  the  spirit  of  youth,  burning  with  shame 
and  sorrow  beneath  the  cumbrous  tyranny 
which  everywhere  assailed  the  people— all 
who  were  unenobled — the  discussions  of  the 
day,  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  Mirabeau, 
Rousseau — spirits  that  saw  the  evils  of  the 
times  without  discovering  their  own  errors — 
bad  infused  into  his  mind,  aided  by  his  classics, 
a  theory  of  polity,  before  which  the  feeble, 
enervated,  and  tottering  monarchy  of  France 
would  then  have  trembled,  could  it  have  be- 
lieved it  widely  diffused.  Charles  Clement 
was  an  enthusiastic  and  ardent  republican, 
-  dreaming  of  a  state  of  things  where  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  would  be  the  first  and  only 
consideration  of  government,  and  dreaming, 
too,  that  democracy  was  to  come  forth  in  all 
its  strength,  quietly,  calmly,  and  amid  the 
joyous  Irat  peaceful  acclamations  of  grateful 
Bullions. 

Charles  Clement,  while  wrapped  in  his 
ardent  visions — such  afi  are  ever  those  of  talent 
and  virtue,  forgot  the  fierce  passions,  the  brutal 
ignorance,  the  unbridled  thoughts,  the  canker- 
worm  of  corruption,  the  rotten  fabric  of  the 
State,  the  seeds  of  poverty,  misery,  and  death, 
ill  plentifully  sown  by  ages  of  debauchery, 
,  profligacy,  and  misgovei  nment,  on  the  part  of 
ue  kings  and  aristocracy  of  France ;  but  con- 
cealed bKsneath  the  surface,  hid  by  the  spangled 
Slendor  of  courtiers  and  court,  veiled  by  the 
ks  and  satins  of  haughty  dames,  smothered 
beneath  orient  pearls,  jewels,  and  gold ;  its 
cries  stifled  amid  the  resounding  of  great 
names,  the  glare  of  rank,  and  the  laugh,  the 
«ong,  ani  the  festival — but  still  smouldering — 
>iii  places  bursting  forth  and  preparing  to  flood 
all  bounds,  to  yisit  with  awflil  retribution  the 
aathoTS  6f  so  much  «yil— was  coming  that 
terrible  ^ing  caUedpufolic  opinion. 


But  republicanism  in  France  was  but  the 
splendid  dream  of  a  few  noble  though  erring 
spirits,  who  mistook  hatred  of  oppression, 
and  impatience  of  suffering  for  love  of  liberty, 
and  enthusiastic  reception  of  it  for  fitness  to 
ebjoy  it  They  foreot  that  the  despotic  mon* 
archy  had  not  only  impoverished,  but  cor* 
rupted  the  people,  who  were  brutal,  super- 
stitious, ignorant,  impulsive,  incapable  of  rea- 
soning, and  that  they  must  infallibly  become 
anarchical,  disbelieving,  and  not  knowing 
what  liberty  really  was,  degenerate  intolicense. 
A  people  passes  not  from  slaveir  to  fi'eedom 
at  a  stroke  without  loomng  all  self -control  A 
republic,  being  the  perfection  of  human  goT- 
emment,*  requires  for  its  maintenance— Hind 
then  magnificent,  indeed,  would  be  its  career 
— that  the  monarchy  upon  whose  ruins  it  is 
erected  should  have  given  the  people  a  fore- 
taste of  freedom — that  they  should  have  ex- 
ercised, without  knowing  it,  most  of  the  func- 
tions of  democracy — that  trusting  in  a  religion 
which  is  cherished  because  heart  and  head  go 
hand  in  hand  with  faith,  they  should  not 
blindly  follow  mere  ceremonies  and  symbols 
they  do  not  understand — that  they  be  educat- 
ed sufQciently  to  understand  the  full  difference 
between  liberty  and  license — that  they  knew 
enough  to  destinguish  between  patriots  and 
spouting  quacks.  The  republic  must  come, 
too,  gradually,  but  as  the  culminating  stroke 
of  a  long  line  of  reforms ;  in  a  word,  they 
must  have  dwelt  long  beneath  a  constitutional 
government,  be  an  industrial  thinking  people, 
not  a  passionate  and  military  nation^-hav* 
lived  in  the  nineteenth,  not  the  eighteenth 
century . 

Who  looks  on  France,  however,  before  the 
revolution,  who  inquires  profoundly  into  tbe 
natural  causes  of  its  excesses,  will  own  that 
the  awful  tempest  w^s  necessary,  for  the  blood 
of  the  nation  had  stagnated,  and  the  heart 
would  soon  have  ceased  to  beat  The  remedy 
was  terrible,  but  with  all  its  horrors  less  ter- 
rible than  the  evil 

Meanwhile  Duchesne  and  Torticolia,  be- 
tween whom  a  strange  link  had  created  a  IdiKi 
of  fraternity,  had  spent  their  time  in  discrv- 
sing  over  their  bottle  and  glass  the  hopes 
which  the  few  words  of  the  udent  yogth  hftd 
awakened  in  their  bosoms. 

"P-ertd,"  said  Duchesne,  contibuing  his  re- 
marks, *^  if  he  ware  right,  and  the  people 
were  about  to  become  something.** 

"  It  is  time,"  replied  Torticolis,  grayely,  for 
ibis  his  first  political  discussion  seemed  t» 
weigh  upon  his  mind. 

**I  rather  think  it  is.    The  nobles  hsve 
skmned  us  k>n^  enough.    Their  turn  xk>w.   I 
wonder  If  their  hides  are  really  so  m 
softer,"  said  the  jB^frmtf-ready-made 
dple  of  the  reign  of  terror. 
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^^I^htre^  you  go  quick,"  said  the  other, 
more  cautiously,  "our  masters  won^t  give 
way  without  a  struggle." 

"You  are  right,"  observed  Duchesne, 
'^  therefore,  *  quiet'  is  the  word,  and  let  us 
wait  what  turns  up.  Be  sure  somebody  will 
be  sappeurs.''^ 

"  Agreed,  comrade,  and  now  enough  of 
history,  it's  dry  talk,"  said  Torticolis,  pledging 
the  other  in  a  bumper. 

"  Enough — for  the  present" 

And,  unknown  to  himself,  Charles  Clement 
had  secured  for  the  revolution  two  blind  and 
devoted  adherents,  but  such  as  served  to  ruin 
the  hopes  of  its  wisest  advocates. 

"  But  allow  me  to  observe,  M.  Duchesne, 
that  the  weather  is  somewhat  dark ;  |  expect 
we  shall  have  a  storm." 

"Two  and  two  make  four,"  said  the  Bour- 
reau,  "  and  thick  clouds  bring  rain.  Madame 
Martin,  we  shall  sleep  here  to-night," 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  dame,  complacently, 
"  there  is  a  double-bedded  room  at  your  scr- 
▼ice." 

"  And  for  me?"  inquired  Charles  Clement, 
raising  his  head  from  me  pamphlet  over  which 
he  had  been  musing. 

"  I  have  had  a  fire  lit  in  No.  1,"  replied 
Madame  Martin,  with  a  smile  and  curtsey. 

"See  what  it  is  to  be  young  and  have  good 
looks,"  whispered  Duchesne,  with  a  meaning 
wink;  "I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  sent  him 
away  without  asking  for  his  bill." 

"  iSaprw^i,"  replied  Torticolis,  laughing,  it 
is  the  way  of  the  world." 

Meanwhile  the  weather  had  in  reality  set  in 
with  violence.    The  growling  of  thunder  was 
^  keard  in  the  distance,  gradually  becoming 
'  more  distinct,  while  the  wind  shook  the  not 
▼ery  firm  timbers  of  the  Dernier  Sou^  making 
the  travellers  draw  with  additional  pleasure 
round  the  fire,  which  Madame  Martin  had  re- 
cently refreshed  by  the  addition  of  several 
huge  logs.    Gradually,  as  the  day  quite  faded, 
and  no  light  illumined  the  room  save  the  fitful 
flame  of  the  fire,  Clement  closed  his  book, 
and,  being  in  a  dreamy  humor,  kept  his  e^e 
fixed  upon  the  blaze,  while  his  ears  drank  m, 
,  with  singular  satisfaction,  the  sound  of  the 
^storm  without 

"  It  rolls  i^n  apace,"  he  muttered,  as  the 
heavy  booming  of  the  thunder  was  heard 
overhead,  and,  like  it,  will  roll  the  anger  of 
the  people ;  much  noise,  much  tumult,  to  leave 
the  air  all  the  more  fresh  and  pleasant" 

But  Clement  forgot,  in  applying  his  com- 
parison, the  devastating  fire,  which,previou8  to 
the  termination  of  the  storm,  oUcn  does  ter- 
rible deeds. 

"  It  strikes  me,"  said  Torticolis,  suddenly 
prising,  "  that  I  hear  voices  without" 

"Ine  wind,"  replied  Duchesne,  who  was 
quietly  loading  a  pipe,  his  ultima  thuU  o! 
happiness. 
•«•  ♦* Did  you  ever  hear  the  wmd«ay  ^  SUcfe  P^** 


continued  T^prticolis,  somewhat  cbntempti|Lr 
ously. 

"Not  exactly,"  answered  Duchesne,  raising 
a  burning  stick,  and  applying  it  methodically 
to  the  bowl  of  his  pipe. 

"  Then  don't  contradict  me,"  observed  Tor- 
ticolis, "and  allow  me  to  observe,  without 
denial,  that  a  voice  just  now  said  ^SacreP  " 

At  the  same  time,  the  loud  clashing  of  a 
postillion's  whip,  the  rumbling  of  wheels,  and 
the  sound  of  horses'  feet,  were  heard  above 
the  roar  of  the  storm,  which  now  came  down 
in  pitiless  showers  of  rain. 

"  Travellers,"  said  Madame  Martin,  advanc- 
ing with  alacrity  to  meet  them. 

Keaching  the  door,  and  throwing  it  wide 
open,  the  worthy  landladv  of  the  Dernier  Son. 
peered  forth  into  the  dareness. 

"  Holv  mother  I  a  cTiaise  de  poete  !  Pierre! 
Pierre  I"  she  cried  in  a  loud  and  shrill  tone. 

"Hola!  he  I"  replied  a  rough  voice  from 
the  stable. 

"  Come  round  and  attend  to  the  carriage.** 

A  vehicle,  and  one,  too,  of  no  small  pre- 
tensions, to  judge  from  its  unwieldy  though 
handsome  form,  with  four  horses  and  numer* 
ous  outriders,  had,  in  fact,  halted  before  the 
little  inn,  while  several  men-servants  descend* 
ing  from  their  horses,  hastened,  some  to  open 
the  door  of  the  carriage,  while  others  ad- 
vanced to  the  entrance  of  the  auberge. 

"  Woman,"  said  one  of  these,  insolently 
apostrophising  the  worthy  Madame  Martiii, 
"  my  master,  to  avoid  the  storm,  has  decided 
to  honor  your  edba/ret  with  his  presencie. 
Make  way  for  the  Duke  de  Revilliere." 

The  various  parties  occupying  the  interior 
of  the  inn  started,  while  each  experienced 
sensations  peculiar  to  their  individual  charac- 
ters. 

Madame  Martin,  true  to  the  money-bag,  like 
all  faithful  innkeepers — no  longer  the  accom- 
plices but  the  principles  in  acts  of  extortion — 
without  noticing  the  too  common  impertinence 
of  the  servant,  was  overwhelmed  with  delight 
at  the  honor  which  fell  upon  her  bouse, 
though  a  pang  went  to  her  heart  as  she  re- 
membered that  her  only  decent  room  was  en- 
gaged by  the  handsome  young  stranger. 

The  two  men,  Torticolis  and  Duchesne, 
were  equally  solicitous  about  their  apartment, 
which  they  had  little  doubt  would  be  8utn- 
marily  taken  possession  of  by  the  lacqueys. 

Charles  Clement  smiled.  lie,  the  republi- 
can aspirant,  had  possesion  of  No.  1,  and  the 
Duke  de  RavilUero  was  no  doubt  about  to  dis- 
pute it  with  him.  Another  sentiment  evi- 
dently actuated  him,  as  a  blush  passed  rapidly 
across  his  iotelUgent  face. 

Meanwhile  Madame  Martin  and  Pieire 
busied  themselves  in  hunting  up  and  liirhting 
several  lamps,  which,  with  the  blaze  of  the 
fire,  made  the  old  room  look  more  cheerful 
and  sunny.  Charles  retreated  into  a  dull  Cor- 
ner of  the  apartment,  to  be  as  far  apart  £rom 
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the  new  company  as  possible,  dlid  #as  nearly 
concealed  by  the  curtains  of  the  good  land- 
lady's bed,  while  Duchesne  and  Tordcolis, 
their  Taliant  resolutions  and  resolTes  made 
against  the  whole  race  of  nobles  vanishing  for 
the  nonce,  like  morning  dew,  rose,  respectfully 
awaiting  the  entrance  of  the  ariRtocrats. 

Preceded  by  servaiits  holding  hastily-lit 
torches,  and  having  on  each  side  a  young  lady, 
the  Duke  walked  with  stately  step,  neither 
casting  look  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  dry  his  damp  and  spotted  clothes 
by  the  now  sparkling  fire,  in  which  he  was 
imitated  by  his  fiiir  companions.  . 

Tall,  slim,  and  even  gaunt,  the  Duke  some* 
what  resembled,  in  his  plumed  hat,  his  pow- 
dered wig,  his  short  mantle  and  long  braided 
waistcoat,  with  loose  green  coat,  a  diamond- 
hiked  sword,  and  other  courtly  appendages,  a 
skeleton  dressed  up  in  mockery  of  death,  so 
thin  were  his  cheeks,  so  shrivelled,  dry^  and 
yellow  was  his  skin. 

Presenting  a  marked  contrast,  not  only  with 
the  aged  nobleman,  but  one  with  the  other, 
the  two  ladies  formed  a  bright  relief  to  the 
aspect,  stem,  proud,  and  cadaverous,  of  the 
courtier. 

The  one  slight,  delicate,  and  frail,  the  other 
of  equal  height,  but  fUller  and  more  womanly 
proportions,  without  being  a  month  older;  the 
one  pale,  with  a  complexion  of  dazzling  fair- 
ness, the  other  with  a  rich  tint  of  summer 
skies  on  her  scarcely  less  white  complexion ; 
the  one  with  light  graceful  hair,  worn  pow- 
dered, in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  the  other 
with  a  mass  of  heavy  dark  ringlets,  falling  as 
nature  gave  them  on  her  shoulders ;  the  one 
with  liquid  blue  eye3,8oft,  tender,and  £iwn  like, 
the  other  with  dark  and  speaking  orbs,  that 
spoke  of  passion,  energy,  and  fire ;  the  one 
with  a  delicate  but  somewhat  low  forehead, 
the  other  with  a  lofly,  almost  massive  brow, 
all  intellect ;  the  one  with  a  mouth  made  but 
to  speak  sweet  things  and  give  soft  kisses,  the 
other  with  beautifully  shaped  lips,  but 
on  which  sat  determinadon  and  power;  the 
waist  of  the  former  was  thin,  that  of  the  lat- 
ter disdained  all  artificial  restraint,  and  ex- 
hibited the  natural  graces  of  form  which 
woman  generally  does  ner  best  to  mar. 

Charles  Clement  had  caught  all  these  shades 
of  difference  at  a  glance,  though  his  eyes, 
after  the  first  impulse,  rested,  by  virtue  of 
the  spirit  of  antagonism  inherent  in  our  nature, 
on  the  hir  girl  who  little  resembled  himself,  it 
could  be  seen  at  once,  either  in  appearance  or 
character.  His  attention  was,  however,  only 
ffiven  to  their  native  graces,  omitting  all  search 
for  the  detaUs  of  their  costume,  which  he 
noticed  not,  in  which  particular,  therefore,  we 
shall  follow  his  example. 

**  Qermain,*'  said  the  Duke,  addressing  his 
principal  servant,  after  a  brief  pause,  "  can 
one  dine  here  V 

"No,  monseigneor,**  replied  tHe  lacquey, 


positively  without  waiting  for  the  landlady's 
remarks. 

"  Monsieur  le  Due,  I  beg  pardon,**  exclaimed 
the  irate  cabaretidre. 

"  Germain,  tell  this  good  woman  to  speak 
when  she  is  spoken  to.  We  cannot  dine,  I 
suppose — then  we  must  fast** 

"Faith  I  hope  not,"  said  the  dark-eyed 
beauty,  laughing,  "for  the  air  and  motion  has 
given  me  an  appetite,*' 

"Countess,^'  replied  the  Duke  gallantly, 
"  were  you  a  man,  I  should  remark  that  yoiv 
observation  was  vulgar." 

"  But,  as  I  am  a  woman,**  gaily  continued 
the  Countess,  "it  is  truth." 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  valet,  respectfully, 
"  forgets  that  the  lunch  is  yet  untouched." 

The  Duke  recollected  it  perfectly  well,  but 
did  not  choose  to  know  anything  of  which  his 
servants  could  more  properly  remind  kim.  In 
those  days  inns  were  so  ill-served  that  noble 
and  wealthy  travellers  were  constantly  in  th« 
habit  of  taking  all  necessary  articles  with 
them. 

"  Then  serve  the  lunch,"  relied  the  noble- 
man, solemnly. 

"  In  the  meantime,  if  Martin  has  a  chamber, 
we  will  ac^ust  our  wet  garment,"  observed 
the  Counted  with  a  sweet  smile. 

"  Madame,**  exclaimed  the  woman,  in  madi 
confusion,  and  with  a  profound  reverence,  *'I 
have  but  one  room,  and  that " 

"  Is  perfectly  at  the  service  of  these  ladies, 
to  whom  I  with  pleasure  cede  my  claim,"  said 
Charles,  rising,  and  standing  uncovered  be- 
fore the  two  ladies. 

"We  are  much  obliged,"  answered  the 
Countess,  surveying  with  some  little  Furpri?*, 
and  even  confusion,  the  handsome  youth  who 
thus  suddenly  stood  before  them. 

"For  what  ?"  exclaimed  the  Duke  haughtily. 

"  For  Monsieur's  courtesy,"  said  the  Ooun* 
tess,  turning,  with  steady  mien,  towards  the 
nobleman. 

"  The  courtesy  of  a  roturier^^  sneered  the 
Duke,  with  that  characteristic  disregard  te 
the  people's  feelings  which  paved  the  wmy  for 
so  much  bitter  revenge. 

"Monsieur,"  exclaimed  Charies,  coldly, 
"  you  forget  the  times  are  changed,  and  that 
a  boui^geois  is  no  longer  a  slave. 

"  This  to  me !"  cried  the  Duke,  reddenhig; 
while  the  painAil  conviction  forced  itself  upoo 
him  that  the  words  breathed  truth. 

"  Tes,  to  you.  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Bavilliere* 
Marquis  ^e  Pontois,"  replied  Charles ;  ^  I 
mean  nothing  impolite,  but  to  remiod  y<m 
that  we  are  no  longer  serfis." 

"  This  comes  of  teaching  the  people;  those 
vile  pamphleteers  are  ruining  the  state,**  mat- 
tered the  Duke ;  by  pamphleteers  the  Xhike 
meant  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Helvetius,  Roqs> 
scau. 

Meanwhile  the  Countess  and  her  fair  com- 
panion, who  had  slightly  colored  on  the  ap- 
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proiK^  of  Charles,  whose  maalj,  handsome 
form,  and  enthusiastic  character,  were  no 
strangers  to  Adele  de  Ravilliere,  retired,  ibl- 
lowed' by  their  maids. 

"  Monsieur  le  Due  will  perhaps  allow  roe  to 
obeerre,''  said  Charles,  modestly,  *'  that  there 
are  others  who  have  tended  thai  way  besides 
the  philosonhera** 

**  Whom,  pray  t"  replied  the  Duke,  sarcas- 
tically, or  rather  with  that  profound  imper- 
tinence which  the  ignorant  rich  sometimes 
assume  towards  the  poor. 

"The  profligate,  reckless,  and  ignorant  men 
who  have  pretended  of  late  to  rule  the  state, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  women." 

"Young  man,'*  exclaimed  the  Pew,  astound- 
ed and  piqued---he  remembered  his  own  hum- 
ble court  to  the  seductive  Dubarry — "  this  is 
rank  treason  1" 

"  You  will  hear  much  more,"  said  Charles, 
«« from  the  TiersEtat" 

" Bah r  said  the  Duke,  carelessly,  "they 
may  talk ;  all  they  will  say  will  end  in  smoke. 
But  have  I  not  seen  you  before  ?" 

"  I  believe  my  face  is  not  strange  to  your 
fiunily,"  replied  Charles,  bitterly.  His  mother 
had  been  a  Raviliiere,  who  had  married  for 
k>ve  into  9  legal  fitmily,  and  died  of  a  broken 
heart  in  consequence  of  the  persecution  of 
her  relations. 

"  Ah !  I  thought  so,"  exclaimed  the  Duke, 
▼ainly  striving,  however,  to  tax  his  memory, 
"lam  Charles  Clement,  son  of  Jacques 
Clement,  counsellor,  who  married  your  sister," 
replied  the  young  man,  moodily,  the  memory 
of  his  dead  mother's  wrongs  rising  before 
him,  and  shedding  withered  thoughts  upon 
his  path. 

"Hum!"  said  the  Duke,  dryly,  "but  I 
have  not  seen  you  mnce  you  were  a  child." 

"  You  mistake,  Monsieur  le  Due ;  ten  years 
back — I  was  then  a  lad  of  fifteen — I  saved 
joar  daughter's  life  when  thrown  into  the 
Somme,"  replied  Charles,  as  dryly. 

"  Ahl"  exclaimed  the  Duke,  his  better  feel 
ings  at  once  prevailing,  "  and  you  never  came 
forward  to  claim  my  thanks  and  gratitude." 

'•  I  knew  you,  Monsieur,  for  one  of  my 
mother's  brothers,  and,  therefore,  one  of  her 
persecutors,"  replied  Charles  Clement,  coldly. 
"Charles  Clement,"  said  the  nobleman, 
taking  his  hand,  "  you  wrong  me.  Perhaps 
I  might  have  been,  who  knows,  had  the  op- 
portunity occurred.  But  I  was  away  with 
the  army,  and  only  heard  of  the  matter  a 
year  after  my  sister's  death.  She  was  my 
playmate,  too,  in  early  days,  ^d  I  am  glad  to 
meet  her  child."  % 

"  My  Lord  Duke,"  replied  Charles,  warmly, 
**  this  is  to  me  an  unexpected  delight" 

**  You  have  the  face  of  a  Raviliiere,"  said  the 
I>ake,  musing  sadly,  as  he  thought  what  he 
would  have  given  for  such  a  son,  "  and,  were 
you  noble  by  your  father's  side,  might  aspire 
to  great  things." 


"MonsieuF  le  Dnc,"  exclaimed  Charle% 
"  you  are  mistaken.  A  time  is  coming  when 
the  factitious  advantages  of  rank  and  birth 
will  no  longer  have  weight,  and  when  merit, 
talent,  energy,  will  be  as  ready  a  road  to  pre* 
ferment" 

"I  believe,"  said  the  nobleman,  sinking  his 
voice,  led  away,  he  knew  not  why,  by  the 
charm  of  the  other's  voice,  and  forgetting 
awhile  bis  stately  pride ;  "  I  believe  the  state 
of  the  country  to  be  more  serious  than  the 
noble?  suppose ;  but  the  change  you  contemn 
plate  is  an  idle  dream.  A  pretty  state  of 
things,  truly,  when  a  gmtHhomme  shall  be  no 
better  than  a  raturi&r,^ 

"  And  yet,  my  uncle,"  int^posed  Charle§| 
quietly,  *   both  are  but  men." 

"  Oh !"  said  the  Duke,  with  an  invohintaty 
sneer,  "  you  are  one  of  the  disciples  of  equality. 
But  let  us  not  discuss  politics^  lest  we  quarreL 
You  are  going  to  Paris  f 
"  I  am,"  replied  Charles. 
"With  what  object?" 
"  To  watch  events.    I  have  a  small  income, 
derived  from  my  late  fath^,  and  hope  that 
circumstances  may  arise  fiivorable  to  the  pur- 
suit of  my  profession." 

"  You  will  find  a  friend  in  your  uncle,"  said 
the  Duke,  sadly ;  "  I  have  but  one  child  left, 
with  whom  my  name  ends.  Except  yourself 
I  have  not  a  relative*  save  one  distant  one, 
and  in  these  days  a  young  head  may  be  use- 
ful Whenever  you  are  at  leisure  you  are 
welcome  at  the  Hotel  Raviliiere." 

"  Thank  yon,  my  uncle,"  exclaimed  Charles, 
blushing  crimson,  while  his  heart's  blood  came 
and  went  with  rapidity,  "  I  shall  avail  myself 
of  the  privilege." 

Meanwhile  the  busy  valets,  using  the  apart- 
ment as  if  it  had  been  their  master's  property, 
had  spread,  on  a  white  and  snowy  table-cloth, 
with  plates  of  porcelain,  silver  forks,  and 
other  articles  of  luxury,  a  cold  collation, 
which  made  the  eyes  of  the  two  men  glis- 
ten, and  excited  many  admiring  and  envious 
irhispers. 

"I  do  not  think  we  have  such  very  great 
reason  to  complain,  Duke,"  said  the  Countess, 
returning,  accompanied  by  Adele;  "indeed, 
to  have  escaped  the  pelting  storm  is  alone  a 
luxury," 

"  Put  another  eouwrt,  Oermain,"  cried  the 
Duke,  resuming  his  stately  tone. 

The  ladies  exchanged  glances,  and  then 
looked  with  no  little  surprise  on  the  aged 
nobleman. 

"  Adele,"  he  continued,  **^ou  have,  doubt- 
less, not  forgotten  your  fall  fipom  your  pony   ^ 
into  the  Somme  ?" 

"  Oh  no  1"  said  she,  her  cheeks  crimsoning, 
and  her  lovely  eyes  slightly  moistened,  "  nor 
my  bravo  cousin  who  rescuecl  me." 

"  Humph !"  remarked  de  Raviliiere,  dryly, 
but  not  angnly,  "  so  you  recognise  him."  ' 
"Monsieur  Clement  and  I  have  met  oaoe 
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since,**  said  Adele,  recovering  herself  **  about 
ten  days  ago  in  the  forest.** 

''Oiir*  continued  the  Duke,  "But  allow 
me,  at  all  events,  to  introduce  to  you,**  address- 
ing the  Countess,  "my  nephew,  Charles. 
Clement." 

"  Here,  too,*'  exclaimed  the  Countess,  laugh- 
ing, "  you  are  too  late — I  was  with  Adele  on 
the  occasion  referred  to.** 

"Oh!**  again  said  the  old  man,  "but, 
nephew,  know  my  noble  and  lovely  ward,  the 
Countess  Miranda  de  Casal  Mont6.*' 

Charles  bowed,  and  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Duke,  seated  himself  on  one  side  of  the  tilble, 
with  his  uncle  opposite,  while  the  ladies  sat 
to  bis  right  and  left.  The  meal  commenced. 
The  conversation  was  serious,  but.  not  sad. 
Charles,  at  the  request  of  the  Duke,  spoke  of 
his  early  life,  of  his  orphan  state,  of  his 
arduous  studies  in  Paris  for  the  legal  profe8*> 
sion,  of  his  many  courageous  struegles  against 
adversity,  and  those  difficulties  wnich  encum- 
ber— though  in  the  end  tliey  aid — the  progress 
of  the  man  who  has  to  make  his  way  in  the 
worid  by  the  power  of  industry,  talent,  and 
learning. 

"M.  Charles,**  said  Miranda,  after  listening 
with  attention  to  his  eloquent  but  somewhat 
bitter  relation,  in  which  his  habitual  sense  of 
wrong  and  injury  inflicted  on  his  class  burst 
forth — "  M  le  Due  has  promised  you  his  sup- 
port and  countenance;  you  will  therefore 
scarcely  want  any  other,  but  if  my  less 
weighty  influence  be  uf  any  use  at  any  time, 
command  it** 

"Madame,**  replied  Charles  gravely,  the 
kind,  gentle,  but  protective  tone,  touching 
him  to  the  quick,  "  your  offers,  along  urith 
those  of  my  unde,  are  generous  and  tempting, 
but  I  am  one  of  those  who  must  fail  or  owe 
all  to  themselves. 

"  Then  fail  you  will,**  said  the  Countess 
half  ironically,  "  for  owe  your  success  to  some 
one  you  must,  whether  that  some  one  be  your 
friends  or  the  public.** 

"I  would  owe  my  success^  Madame  la 
Comtesse,**  continued  Charles,  "  to  my  own 
exertions;  I  would  know  that  my  pen  or  my 
voice — and  if  these  fail  me,  my  bands — have 
made  me  whatever  I  am  to  become,  and  not 
to  feel  that  I  am  rich  or  powerful  or  great,  be- 
cause rich  and  powerful  and  great  people 
have  taken  me  by  the  himd.** 

"  But,  Charles,'*  observed  the  Duke,  gazing 
at  him  curiou^,  "  to  your  own  relations  you 
cannot  object  owing  something.** 

"  When  I  am  the  enemy  of  the  class  to 
which  they  belong,'*  replied  the  young  man 
enthusiastically,  "  however  much  I  can  love 
and  reapect  them,  I  can  o  ve  them  nothmg." 

The  Countess  Miranda  raised  her  dark  eyes 
with  astonishmejit  on  the  youth ;  Adele  curled 
her  pretty  lips  with  a  slightly-sorrowful  air ; 
while  the  old  Duke  who  apart  from  bis  cour- 
tier education  had  much  good  Eense,  replied 


cafanly — "Confound  not  the  class  with  its 
abuses,**  he  said,  "if  indeed  such  exist  Thmt 
some  disorders  have  taken  place  I  grant,  be- 
cause certain  men  have  lAoked  rather  to  keep- 
ing Uieir  places  and  making  money  than  of 
being  upright  ministers — a  common  failing 
with  men  in  power — ^but  I  cannot  descrj  in 
what  the  nobles  are  generally  to  blame.** 

"  My  Lord,**  replied  Charies  warmly,  "  the 
present  generation  of  the  aristocracy  are  not 
wholly  to  be  condemned ;  to  the  vices  and  im- 
morality of  the  last  reign  we  owe  much  o< 
present  misery — so  true  is  it  the  wickedness 
of  those  in  high  places  is  gall  and  wcumwood 
to  the  people.  But  the  nobles  are  to  blame 
in  preserving  their  antique  privileges,  the  bar- 
barism of  feudalism ;  in  not  bearing  their  fiur 
share  of  taxation  ;  they  are  to  blame,  becaiwe, 
having  no  eyes,  they  do  not  see  the  signs  of 
the  times;  they  are  to  blame,  in  oontending 
mainly,  in  the  face  of  increasing  enlightenment, 
against  the  truth  which  is  beard  trumpei- 
tongued  in  the  garret  and  woric-shop— inios- 
ing  hope  and  dating  the  bosom — that  the 
people  are  something  in  the  nation,  and  ^onld 
enjoy  rights  as  well  as  p«form  duties.** 

"And  are  such  the  feelings,**  inouired  the 
Duke,  "  of  many  besides  yourself? 

"  My  Lord  Duke,**  exclaimed  the  7oang 
man,  "  they  are  the  cherished  sentiments  of 
thousands  of  Frenchmen,  who  hul  the  States 
General  but  as  the  prelude  to  a  constitutioQ 
and  representation  of  the  people,  as  in  Eng- 
land.** 

"But  in  En^and— for  I  have  trav^ed 
there — representation  is  generally  bat  a 
name.** 

"Monsier  de  Ravilliere,**  said  Charles^ 
"  they  have  the  shadow,  and  the  substance 
will  follow.  We  have  neither  shadow  nor 
substance.** 

"Ma  foil**  exclaimed  tiie  Duke,  <'if  these 
sentiments  are  rife,  we  may  have  a  hard 
tussle  for  our  privileges.  But,  young  man, 
we  have  the  army,  wo  have  the  rich,  the 
noble  with  us,  and  all  power  in  our  hands^ 
and  must  prevail** 

"  And  we  have  public  opinion,  justice,  and 
the  people,**  replied  the  young  man,  qnietij. 

"These  are  new  words,'*  mused  the  Dake; 
"  but  go  on,  nephew,  I  am  rather  glad  to  hear 
you  speak;  I  shall  learn  sometbing  of  which* 
few  of  my  class  have  any  idea.** 

And  Charles  Clement,  whose  keen  eye  and 
thoughtful  mind  had  watched  the  progress  of 
events,  and  who  had  pondered  deeply  on  the 
probable  consequences  of  the  popular  and 
universal  ferment ;  upon  the  effect  produced 
by  the  wide  diffusion  of  political  infonnalion ; 
who  knew— he,  the  law  student,  who  had 
lived  among  the  people— the  excitable  char* 
acter  of  the  Paris  mob ;  who  was  well  awaie 
tbat  thousands  of  men  were  hoping  for  libertj, 
and  would  risk  fortune  and  life  to  win  it» 
sketched,  with  almost  prophetic  power^  much 
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wfakh  was  to  come.  His  picture  was  dim ; 
he  dealt  necessarily  in  generalities ;  his  ideas 
of  change  fcU  far  short  of  the  reality ;  but 
his  warnings  were  accompanied  by  so  much 
that  was  cogent  in  reasoning,  and  were  at- 
tuned with  so  much  eloquence  and  animation, 
that  his  auditors  were  variously  moved. 

Vague  sensations  of  alarm  made  the  Duke 
shudder,  for  he  saw  that  his  old  age,  which 
he  had  so  fondly  hoped  would  have  ended  in 
peace,  was  likely  to  be  a  stormy  one,  and 
more  and  more  he  clung  to  the  support  which, 
in  this  time  of  popular  tribulation,  he  might 
look  for  in  a  young  and  active  relation. 

Adele,  though  much  struck  by  the  words 
of  the  youne  man,  was  much  more  so  by  his 
manner,  and  the  sparkling  animation  depicted 
in  his  eyes,  which  had  become  deeply  im- 
printed on  her  heart 

Miranda  listened  coldly  and  critically,  andnot 
ft  trace  of  emotion  of  any  kind  was  visible  on 
her  handsome,  nay,  beautiful  countenance. 

The  ladies,  the  storm  not  abating  in  the 
least,  retired  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  dinner  to  the  room  so  gallantly  ceded  to 
them  by  Charles  Clement,  in  order  to  repose 
firom  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  The  Duke,  too, 
determined  to  lie  down  on  a  bed  made  with 
the  cushions  of  the  carriage,  and  other  mate- 
rials which  the  servants  produced,  in  the 
double-bedded  room  intended  by  Madame 
Martin  for  Torticolis  and  Duchesne,  but  which 
now  was  ceded  to  the  aged  nobleman  and 
our  hero. 

**  Charles,*'  said  the  Duke,  soon  after  the 
two  young  women  had  retired,  "  perhaps  you 
are  not  aware  that  I  owe  you  120,000  livres?" 

"Monsieur  le  Due,**  replied  Charles  Clement, 
■tartled,  **  I  told  you  I  could  accept  nothing. ' 

"My  friend,'*  said  the  Duke,  smiling  sadly, 
^*  you  would  not  surely  refuse  to  accept  a 
mother's  gift?" 

"  A  mother's  gift  I"  exclaimed  Charles. 

"  Yes,  my  nephew,  for  eighteen  years  my 
8i8ter*s  portion  has  been  accumulating  in  my 
hands ;  the  arrears  amount  to  1 20,000  livres, 
while  the  principal  is  a  farm  neat  Paris,  of 
which  my  homme  cP affaires  will  hand  you  the 
title-deeds  in  doe  form,  with  the  amount  which 
he  has  in  his  hands  of  the  twenty  year's  ac- 
cumulation." 

"  Bu^  my  unde,"  said  Charles,  hesitating. 

"  M.  Charles,"  exclaimed  the  Duke,  gravi  ly, 
"through  culpable  negligence  on  my  part, 
ftnd  the  fact  that,  pardon  me,  I  bad  forgotten 
your  very  existence,  this  money  has  not  been 
previously  paid  you,  but  yours  it  is,  and  M. 
Grignon  will  show  vou  the  necessary  docu 
ments  to  prove  this. 

"  1  am  deeply  grateful.  Monsieur  le  Duke, 
and  can  refuse  nothmgwhich  was  my  mother*s. 

**  It  is  then  settled ;  good  night,  nephew,*' 
—and  in  a  few  moments  more  the  nobleman 
was  asleep,  leaving  the  young  man  to  ponder 
on  the  events  of  the  day. 


THE     VOICE    OF     THB     WIND. 

Throw  more  logs  upon  the  fire ! 

We  have  need  of  a  cheerful  light, 
And  close  round  the  hearth  to  gather, 

For  the  wind  has  risen  to-night 
With  the  mournful  sound  of  its  wailing 

It  has  checked  the  children*8  glee, 
And  it  calls  with  a  louder  clamour 

Than  the  cl  imour  of  the  sea. 

Hark  to  the  voice  of  the  wind ! 

Lei  us  listen  to  what  it  is  saying, 

Let  us  hearken  to  where  it  has  been ; 
For  it  tells,  in  its  terrible  cryhig. 

The  fearful  sights  it  has  seen. 
It  clatters  loud  at  the  casements. 

Round  the  house  it  hurries  on. 
And  shrieks  with  redoubled  fury. 

When  we  say  '*  The  blast  is  gone!" 
Hark  to  the  voice  of  the  irlnd! 

It  has  been  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Where  the  dying  and  wouLded  lie ; 
And  it  brings  the  last  groan  they  uttered, 

And  the  ravenous  vulture*8  cry. 
It  has  been  where  the  icebergs  were  meeting. 

And  closed  with  a  fearful  crash ; 
On  the  shore  were  no  footstep  has  wandered, 

It  has  heard  the  waters  dash. 
Hark  to  the  voice  of  the  wind ! 

It  has  been  in  the  desolate  ocean. 

When  the  lightning  struck  the  mast ; 
It  has  heard  the  cry  of  the  drowning. 

Who  sank  as  it  hurried  past; 
The  words  of  despair  and  anguish. 

That  were  heard  by  no  living  ear, 
The  gun  that  no  signal  answered ; 

It  brings  them  all  to  us  here. 

Hark  to  the  voice  of  the  wind ! 

It  has  been  on  the  lonely  moorltnd. 

Where  the  treacherous  snow-drift  lies, 
Where  the  traveller,  spent  and  weary. 

Gasped  fainter,  and  fainter  cries ; 
It  has  heard  the  bay  of  the  bloodhounds, 

On  the  track  of  the  hunted  slave. 
The  lash  and  the  curse  of  the  master, 

And  the  groan  that  the  captive  gave. 
Hark  to  the  voice  of  the  wind  I 

It  has  swept  through  the  gloomy  forest. 
Where  the  sledge  was  urged  to  its  speed, 

Where  the  howling  wolves  were  rushing 
On  the  track  of  the  panting  steed. 
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Where  the  pool  was  black  and  lonely, 

It  caught  up  a  splash  and  a  cry— 
Only  the  bleak  sky  heard  it, 
*   And  the  wind  as  it  hurried  by. 

Hark  to  the  voice  of  the  wind  I 

Then  throw  more  logs  on  the  fire, 

Since  the  air  is  bleak  and  cold, 
And  the  children  are  drawing  nigber. 

For  the  tales  that  the  wind  has  told. 
So  closer  and  closer  gather 

Round  the  red  and  crackling  light ; 
And  rejoice  (while  the  wind  is  blowing) 

We  are  safe  and  warm  to-night  I 
Hark  to  the  voice  of  the  wind ! 


THE  UNKNOWN. 


-**  to  conceal 


With  a  proud  eautkm,  love,  or  hate,  or  aoglife— 
Passion,  or  feeling,  purpose,  grief,  or  seal— 
.  Which  M  the  tjnrant  spirit  ofour  thought. 
Is  a  stem  task  of  Boid 

In  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturoaqae 
counties  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  on 
one  of  that  chain  of  mountains  which  nature 
seems  to  have  intended  as  a  defensive  barrier 
between  ancient  Cambria  and  England,  there 
is  situated  a  romantic  village,  whose  houses 
are  built  at  intervals  up  the  side  of  the  emin- 
ence, and  are  crowned  and  overlooked  by  the 
remains  of  a  fortress  on  its  summit,  that  was 
once  powerful  and  commanding.  The  time, 
however,  is  gone  by  which  beheld  its  grand- 
eur, since,  from  being  the  stronghold  of  feudal 
power  and  oppression,  it  hashed  successively 
the  scene  of  knightly  and  chivalrous  prowess, 
of  lady  love,  and  minstrel  lore,  down  to  the 
polish  and  splendour  of  recent  times.  The 
same  illustrious  family  continued  to  be  its 
possessors  and  inmates  from  the  period  of  its 
erection  until  the  present  generation,  who,  at 
Uie  call  of  fiishion,  removed  to  a  more  com- 
modious and  modem  mansion  in  the  plains  it 
overlooks,  and  left  the  anciert  seat  of  their 
ancestors,  to  become  the  residence  of  their 
dependents. 

The  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country  oo- 
oaaions  many  tourists  to  visit  this  otherwise 
secluded  village ;  and  the  ancient  fortress  oc- 
casionally becomes  the  abode  of  such  ot  the 
lovers  of  nature  as  are  not  satisfied  with  a 
temporary  view  of  the  charms  she  exhibits. 
In  its  antique  and  gloomy  chambers  the  sum- 
mer day*s  wanderer  finds  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  gorgeous  brightness  of  all  external  ob- 
jects ;  he  may  gaze  from  the  d.m  Gothic  win- 
dows upon  a  scene  of  almost  Italian  loveli- 
ness ;  he  may  turn  towards  the  interior  of  the 
chamber ;  and  the  grim  and  time-faded  pic- 
tures that  still  remain  upon  the  walls,  the 
dark  pi.nels,  and  heavy  doors,  and  wide  fire- 
plaoes  that  mark  its  antiquity,  may  serve  to 


recal  to  his  memory  much  that  he  may  bav« 
heard  of  tKe  prowess  of  ancient  times.  Ho^ 
much  do  the  least  romantic,  and  most  credt^* 
able  of  the  old  chronicles  impress  one  with  an 
idea  of  the  lawless  state  of  noankind  in  tfae 
darker  ages  I  What  stories  they  relate  of  ra- 
pine and  fraud— of  anrbition  in  the  state— of 
force  in  arms— of  stratagem,  combined  with 
force,  in  love— yet  not  unmingled  with  traits 
of  grandeur  of  soul,  that,  like  gleams  ^f  light 
in  a  stormy  day,  seem  the  more  brilliant  from 
the  darkness  by  which  they  are  surrounded  I 
It  is  now  some  years  since  a  young  trave- 
ler, who  had  a  mind  capable  of  feeling  the 
full  force  of  historic  truth  and  philosophic 
reasoning,  came  from  Cambridge  to  spend 
the  summer  vacation  amid  the  stillness  and 
the  beauty  of  nature.  Of  the  leammg  of  the 
schools  he  had  enough,  and,  perhaps,  to 
spare,  since  he  drank  of  the  cup  of  knowledge 
with  a  thirst  that  seemed  insatiable,— -the 
deeper  he  quaffed,  the  greater  was  his  desire  ; 
and  he  became  thoughtful  and  abstracted  be- 
yond his  years.  He  seemed  to  have  that  fire 
and  motion  of  the  soul  which. 


*  but  once  kindled,  quenchless  c 

Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire 

Of  aught  hut  rest ;  a  fever  at  the  core, 

Fatal  to  him  that  bean,  to  all  that  ever  bore.** 

His  father,  who  was  entirely  of  an  opposite 
character,  and  who  had,  in  his  early  daySi 
suffered  something  from  his  friendship  with 
one  of  his  son^s  temperament,  was  anxious  to 
overcome  thi3  restlessness  in  the  youth ;  he, 
therefore  sent  him  on  an  excursion  Into 
Wales,  hoping  thai  the  natural  beauties  he 
would  there  behold  might  wean  him  from  his 
too  closely  folk>wed  inquiries  into  philosophic 
truth. 

At  the  period  of  his  arrival  at  the  ancient 
fortress,  it  happened  to  have  for  a  tenant  an 
old  and  sorrowful  man,  one  whose  grey  hairs. 
and  furrowed  brow,  and  "lack-lustre  eye,** 
gave  evidence  of  a  long  knd  wearisome  ex- 
istence. He  was  of  such  a  retiring  dep<»-c- 
ment — so  taciturn  and  repellfbg — and  there 
was  such  an  'expression  of  suspicion  in  the 
quick  inquiring  glance  which  he  sometiroes 
directed  from  l^neath  his  overhanging  brow^ 
that  the  young  man  felt  unwilling  to  break  m 
upon  the  seclusion  of  one  so  mucn  older  than 
himself,  and  who  evidently  shunned  and  di^ 
liked  society.  Yet  there  was  something  about 
him  which  excited  an  almost  painful  interest 
in  the  breast  of  his  observer,  le  was  old, 
helpless  and  solitaij.  He  had  either  outlived 
all  the  objects  of  afifection  and  friendship  once 
dear  to  his  bosom,  or  he  had  outlived  their 
remembrance  of  him  \  in  either  case  he  was 
rather  to  be  pitied  than  condemned. 

It, was  the  custom  of  the  young  stndcnt  to 
sit  in  his  chamber  at  the  hour  of  twilight^  and 
to  watch  the  stars  as  they  appeared,  one  by 
one,  in  the  calm  ether— shedding,  fh>m  their 
golden  umsi  a  radiance  more  tender  and  de- 
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Kgbtful  than  that  of  day.  At  such  periods  he 
was  wont  to  apostrophize  them  as  the  bright 
and  changeless  things  that  had  kept,  untired, 
their  silent  vigils  from  the  first  night  of  crea- 
tion— as  objects,  if  not  as  worlds,  removed 
from  our  crime- tainted  and  care  loaded  atmo 
gphere,  and  peopled  "with  beings  bright  as 
their  own  beams. 

From  such  meditations  he  was  frequently 
recalled  by  the  light  that  shone  from  the 
diamber  of  the  Unknown,  and  which,  as  it 
was  situated  in  an  opposite  angle  of  the  old 
fiM-tress,  hQ  could  easily  overlook.  Regularly, 
at  the  same  hour  of  the  niglK,  the  stranger 
Ht  his  lamp ;  and  as  the  student  watched  its 
flickering  light,  he  bethought  him  of  the  olden 
time  when  that  room  might  have  been  "  the 
bower^*  ofsome  courtly  and  lovely  dame;  and 
when  such  a  light,  beaming  from  its  lofty 
window,  would  have  been  construed  into  a 
love  lighted  beacon,  to  guide  home  her  lover, 
or  her  lord.  Sometimes  he  was  filled  with 
cunoslty  to  ascertain  the  nocturnal  employ- 
ments of  the  ynknown,  for  employed  he  un- 
doubtecfly  was,  and  it  must  be  something, 
thought  the  student,  remarkably  interesting, 
that  should  call  forth  such  unusual  assiduity, 
in  one  who  seemed  to  have  nothing  worth 
living  for.  Tet,  in  spite  of  his  pertinacious 
observance,  nothing  could  the  student  dis- 
cover but  that  the  Unknown,  after  lighting 
his  lamp,  drew  from  its  depository  a  casket 
or  desk,  then  placing  himself  between  the 
window  and  the  table,  he  oontmued,  for  hours, 
to  contemplate  its  contents.  Thus,  shut  out 
from  the  truth,  the  student  resorted  to  fiction, 
and  there  was  nothing,  however  wild,  that  his 
heated  and  speculative  imagination  did  not 
present  to  him — he  fancied  him  an  astrono- 
mer.calculating  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies;  from  an  astronomer  he  converted 
him,  by  a  ready  process,  into  an  astrologer, 
and  thence  into  a  magician.  From  a  practi- 
tioner of  magic  and  the  black  arts,  the  stu- 
dent, who  waB  well  versed  in  the  histories  of 
the  middle  ages  and  all  their  legends,  trans- 
muted the  Unknown  into  an  alchemist,  busied 
him  in  the  search  of  the  elixir  ffttm — pursued 
him  with  imaginary  persecutions— gifted  him 
with  boundless  wealth,  and  then  (as  the 
strange  association  of  ideas  will  sometimes 
lead  us  mto  absurdities)  the  Unknown  dege- 
nerated into  a  maker  of  counterfeit  coin. 

Awaking,  with  a  start,  from  such  reveries 
as  these,  the  student  could  scarcely  forbear 
laughing  a4;  his  own  speculations;  and,  after 
indulging  in  them,  he  frequently  retired  to 
rest,  and  renewed  in  his  dreams  the  wander- 
kigs  of  the  mind.  One  day,  during  which  he 
had  observed  that  the  Unknown  seemed  un- 
usually retiring  and  melancholy,  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  so  absorbed  in  such  meditations 
that  his  overcharged  and  weary  spirit  refused 
to  part  with  the  images  he  had  presented  to 
it^  joven  after  the  body  had  sunk  to  repose. 


He  dreamed  that  he  sat  in  the  chamber  of  the 
Unknown,  with  the  mysterious  desk  open  be- 
fore him  ;  that  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
reach  a  roll  of  parchment  that  it  contained, 
but,  ere  he  could  grasp  it,  it  closed  with  a 
tremendous  noise,  and  he  suddenly  awoke.  ' 
There  was,  indeed,  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
door  of  his  apartment ;  the  Unknown  was  ill, 
and  desired  his  presence. 

The  siudent  hastily  threw  on  his  clothes, 
and  proceeded  to  the  apartment  whose  secrets 
he  had  so  much  wished  to  penetrate.  The 
curtains  were  closed  round  the  bed  of  the  Un* 
known ;  his  visitor  put  them  aside,  and  gazed 
with  surprise  on  the  altered  countenance  of 
the  dying  man.  He  was  now  speechless ;  so 
iltpid  was  the  progress  of  his  disease ;  his 
teeth  were  clenched;  his  lips  were  severed 
and  pale :  his  eyes  were  glazed ;  death  was 
legibly  written  upon  every  feature.  He  shook 
his  head  as  he  distinguished  the  student ;  as 
a  last  eflbrt  he  held  out  his  hand,  and  the 
young  man  received  from  him  a  small  key ; 
nature  could  do  no  more ;  he  laid  his  head 
back  upon  his  pillow,  and  the  student  saw 
that  he  was  alone  with  the  dead. 

It  is  an  awful  thine  "  to  be  alone  with  the 
dead;"* with  the  body  of  one  whose  spirit 
has  that  moment  escaped  from  us ;  and,  as  we 

Con  the  mute  remains  of  humanity,  every 
ng  and  passion,  however  turbulent,  is 
hushed,  benumbed,  to  silence.  Is  it  that  we 
are  unconsciously  impressed  with  the  sense^ 
of  the  presence  of  an  invisible  and  disencum- 
bered  spirit,  that  yet  hovers  around  its  late 
tenement,  watching  our,  deportment,  prying 
into  our  thoughts,  estimating  the  sincerity  of 
our  regrets?  or  do  we  know  ourselves  to  be 
standing  in  the  court  of  death,  before  the  very 
altar  upon  which  an  offering  has  been  recently 
made  to  Him,  where  we  ourselves  shall  one 
day  come  ?  or  is  it  a  sense  of  loss,  of  depriva- 
tion, a  snatching  a^ay  of  something  incalcu- 
lably valuable  that  thus  affects  us?  It  may 
be  one  or  all  these  feelings  that  subdues,  for 
a  time,  in  the  chamber  of  the  dead,  the  lam* 
entations  of  the  relntive  and  the  friend ;  that 
suspends  the  speculations  of  the  moralist,  that 
stills  the  clamours  of  the  interested,'  the  in- 
quiries of  thft  curious ;  it  was  some  such  feel- 
ing that  obliterated  from  the  mind  of  the  stu- 
dent, as  he  gazed  on  the  remains  of  the  Un- 
known, Us  recent  dedre  to  scan  into  his  his- 
tory. 

Bat  on  the  morrow,  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  make  arrangements  for  the  funeral, 
the  student  unlocked  the  desk,  of  which  he 
had  received  the  key.  It  contained  a  sum  of 
money,  folded  in  a  paper,  on  which  was  in- 
scribed, "For  my  funcrtd  expenses."  In  a 
secret  drawer  was  deposited  a  miniature  of  a 
female  of  dazzling  beauty,  and  several  closely 
written  sheets  of  paper  addressed  to  "The 
finder.*'  The  student,  therefore,  scrupled  not 
to  examine  their  contents.  ^-^  , 
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THB  MANUSCRIPT  OP  THB  UNKNOWS. 

Stranger  I  whoever  thou  art  into  whose 
hapds  this  record  of  my  existence  may  chance 
to  fall,  pause  ere  thou  openest  its  pages,  and 
recal  to  thy  mind  such  scenes  of  thine  own 
life  as  may  best  assure  thee  that  frailty  is  the 
companion  of  man;  since,  if  no  humiliating 
sense  of  thine  own  errors  t«ach  thee  to  look 
with  compassion  on  mine,  thou  wilt  do  well  to 
shut  the  book,  and  resign  it  into  the  hands  of 
a  more  merciful  judge.  There  was  a  time 
when  I  ranked  high  among  my  fellow  men. 
I  was  esteemed  for  my  virtues,  and  admired 
for  my  talenta  I  looked  forward  to  a  life  of 
honor,  and  a  death  of  renown.  AUs,  to  what 
have  I  been  degraded  I 

I  do  not  remember  my  father;  he  died  on 
the  day  of  my  birth ;  an  ill  omen  of  the  fate 
of  his  posthum6us  son.  I  was  the  first  and 
the  only  child  of  my  mother,  who  was  freed, 
by  the  death  of  her  husband,  from  the  most 
insupportable  species  of  domestic  tjrranny ; 
and  firom  the  earliest  hour  of  consciousness,  I 
remember  myself  to  have  been  the  sole  idol 
of  her  hearts  I  formed  no  wish,  however 
wild — I  had  no  desire,  however  extravagant, 
that  she  did  not  seek  to  gratify ;  and  my  tem- 
per, naturally  irritable  and  violent,  was  made 
worse  by  this  ill-timed  indulgence  1  Her  for- 
tune was  limited,  and,  as  the  masters  she  em- 


jtttbemar 


denominated.     She  w 

and  faithful  friend,  and,  ji  '"'s^uciui \^V"uier 
last  parent,  my  mother  offei  her  an  asjlmn 
under  her  roof.  Emma  Gordi  n  gladly  availed 
herself  of  the  protection  of  b'  ch  a  woman,  and 
became  domesticated  at  our  cottage.  She  was 
meek,  unoffending,  and  affectionate,  without 
energy,  mediocre  in  intellect,  insipid  in  her 
manners,  and  doll-like  in  her  appearance  She 
was  brought  up  in  the  strictest  exercise  of  all 
religious  and  moral  duties.  Everything  wron^ 
whether  it  was  a  petty  departure  from  deco- 
rum, or  an  atrocious  murder,  came  under  her 
idea  of  things  that  were  "improper,^  and  I 
often  ridiculed,  with  merciless  severity,  this 
indiscriminating  mode  of  censure.  I  was  the 
object  on  which  such  affections  as  she  pot- 
sessed  were  wholly  lavished ;  but  I  could  noi 
be  said  to  love  her  in  return.  The  paasivv 
preference,  the  soulless  tenderness,  of  such  a 
woman,  could  not  call  forth  the  impetoooi, 
deep,  and  glowing  love  that  I  was  capable  ol 
feeling  for  a  more  energetic  and  intellectual 
female,  one  with  whom  1  could  fully  bare  id* 
terchanged  every  thought,  every  -  feeling 
every  sentiment,  who  would  have  bad  cm 
heart,  one  mind,  one  soul  with  myself^  wbo 
would  have  been  to  me,  and  I  to  ber,  as  ao 
oracle  of  wisdom,  of  happiness,  of  life. 
Perhaps  I  was  wrong  to  indulge  my  oiotiur 


ployed  to  conduct  my  education  flattered  her,  Jn  the  belief  that  I  loved  her  ward;  but  I 


with  the  belief  that  I  possessed  extraordinary 
,talents,  she  resolved  that  I  should  embrace 
a  profession  by  which  I  might  at  once  acquire 
both  emolument  and  renown. 

From  domestic  tuition  I  passed  to  Eton,  and 
thence  I  was  entered  as  a  student  at  the  courts 
of  law  in  the  metropolis. 

I  will  pass  over  my  probationary  years,  a 
great  portion  of  which  I  idled  away  at  the  re- 
tired mansion  of  my  mother,  and  merely  state 
that  I  was  honorably  called  to  the  bar  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  my  age ;  and  that  I  began 
my  career  with  a  full  determination  to  commit 
no  action  that  might  bring  disgrace  upon  my 
self,  or  discredit  upon  my  profession;  but 
such  resolutions  are  more  easily  made  than 
adhered  to.  Time  had  somewhat  subdued 
my  vouthful  volatility,  but  I  was  stiil  rash, 
headstrong,  and  impetuous:  outwardly,  and 
where  my  interests  or  my  character  required 
it,  I  could  be  calm  and  temperate ;  I  was  able 
to  repress  before  strangers  those  quick  an  1 
virulent  resentments  which  burst  forth  in  the 
domestic  hour  with  a  violence  that  made  my 
mother  shrink,  and  my  servants  tremble,  but 
which,  when  once  exhausted,  left  in  my  mind 
no  seeds  of  malice  or  enmity.  Even  in  despite 
of  these  paroxysms  my  attendants  loved  me ; 
my  mother  bowed  to  their  fury  in  silence ,  she 
fell  that  she  should  have  curbed  them  in  my 
youth ;  and  one,  who  was  neither  relative  nor 
servitor,  wept  until  her  tears  disarmed  me. 

She  was  the  companion,  the  ward  of  my 


knew  that  my  parent  had  set  her  beart  upoa 
the  marriage,  and  I  had  no  intention  of  <&»- 
appointing  her.  I  had  then  seen  no  wooan 
that  answered  to  my  own  secret  ideal  of  per- 
sonal and  mental  charms.  Emma,  by  long  fasr 
bitude,  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  cos* 
tom  of  self-indulgence,  of  indolence,  and  of 
luxury,  which  I  yielded  to  at  horije,  that  sfat 
was  partly  necessary  to  my  comfort ;  to  many 
Tier  would  be  to  secure  a  skilful  nurse^  a  cart- 
ful housekeeper,  a  judicious  manager  of  my 
dome4ic  afi&irs,  and  a  patient  minister  to  mj 
capricious  whims.  For  amusement  or  tor  ad- 
vice, I  would  seek  elsewhere. 

I  did  not,  in  these  calculations,  consider 
any  one  but  myself;  I  never  gave  a  thou^ 
to  futurity,  of  the  children  I  might  have,  or 
the  qualities  they  might  inherit  lake  the 
admonition  of  the  ancient  sage,  when  I  adttd 
myself  what  was  the  object  of  my  cares»  I 
could  only  couch  my  answer  in  the  thrice  re- 
iterated and  odious  monosyllable,  self^  aeH 
selfl  I  did  not,  as  her  sex  required,  evee 
leave  it  to  Emma  to  appoint  the  day  of  oar 
marriage,  but,  having  signified  to  my  moUier 
and  to  her  the  period  of  my  return,  1  required 
them  to  have  everything  in  readiness  for  the 
ceremony.  I  then  departed  to  pursue  mj 
professional  avocations. 

At  home  I  was  a  slave  to  myself,  and  a^ 
rant  to  those  around  me ;  in  the  world  1  tfai 
wholly  different :  at  least  my  selfishneaMf 
sunied  a  nobler  character — was  more  iUJi^ 


mother,  if  so  might  a  poruonless  orphan  be  j  ^^tly  gratifie^i    I  had  applied,  with  •JHf^ 
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Kp*»tfiil  than  th*'  ,  *^  my  character,  to  the 
proftssion  I  ,  'embraced;  I  had  a  well- 
grounded  kno^  e^ge  of  the  law,  I  studied  the 
graces  of  elccu'chn,  and,  by  an  honorable  aifd 
manly  mode  pf  j^roceeding,  I  procured  myself 
the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  me.  I  had  a  pre- 
possessing appearance,  my  figure  was  tall  and 
graceful ;  and,  in  pleading  the  cause  of  my 
clients,  1  tock  care  that  my  diction  should  l>e 
as  correct  and  classical  as  my  voice  was  full 
and  harmonious.  In  justice  to  mv  own  cha- 
racter, I  must  add,  that  many  of  my  faults 
arose  from  my  injudicious  education ;  my  er- 
rors were  offered  to  me  by  indulgence ;  my 
▼irt  les  were  the  fruits  of  a  vigorous  mind  and 
a  dear  judgment,  that  sometimes  were  power- 
ful enough  to  burst  through  the  trammels  of 
eariy  habit 

During  my  residence  at  Eton,  I  formed  an 
intimacy  with  a  young  gentleman  of  good 
fortune  and  family,  whose  name  was  Lewis. 
Our  friendship  had,  at  first,  the  usual  fate  of 
school-intimacies — ^we  were  thrown  into  dif- 
ferent situations  in  life,  and  saw  nothing  of 
each  other  for  some  yearF.  In  time,  however, 
I  became  known  as  an  advocate  of  some  emi- 
nence, and  I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  a 
Tisit  from  Lewis,  who  came  to  my  chaml>ers 
to  consult  with  me  relative  to  a  lawsuit,  in 
which  be  was  individually  concerned  A  lady, 
with  whom  he  was  on  the  point  of  marriage, 
found  that  her  fortune  was  unjustly  detained 
from  her  by  her  guardian ,  there  seemed  to  be 
Httle  doubt  that  the  cause,  if  well  conducted, 
would  be  determined  in  her  fivor.  I  under- 
took to  plead  for  her,  and  anidously  awaited 
the  day  of  trial 

Lewis  had  described  her  to  me  as  possessed 
of  the  greatest  beauty  and  the  highest  accom- 
plishments; I  was  full  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  of  grace,  friendship,  and  love ;  I  went 
beyond  myself  in  eloquence,  and  came  off  tri- 
mnphant. 

Ill  a  few  days  I  was  introduced  to  Augusta 
Waldwin — ^the  praises  of  her  lover  were  cold 
in  comparison  to  her  deserts ;  and  from  that 
hoar  I  burnt  with  an  uncontrollable  desire  to 
call  her  mine.  She  was  of  the  first  order  of 
fine  forms;  but  her  natural  cbarms  were  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  finished  elegance 
of  her  manners,  the  grace  of  her  motion,  the 
eloquence  of  her  language,  the  witchery  of 
her  eye.  She  could  not  perform  the  smallest 
action  of  ber  life  without  charming  the  behold- 
er; if  she  was  silent,  the  enraptured  admira- 
tion mutely  gazed  upon  her ;  if  she  spoke, 
erery  sense,  even  reason  herself^  bowed  before 
her  power.  Years  have  passed  over  me  since 
I  first  beheld  her,  and  the  fire  of  life  now 
boms  feebly  in  my  bosom;  but,  though  I 
have  drained  the  bitter  cup  of  life  to  its  very 
^regs,  the  remembrance  of  what  Augusta  then 
was  has  sweetened  the  most  poisonous  drop 
of  that  nauseous  draught     But  she   has 


nor  kindred  perpetuates  her  beauty  or  her 
name. 

It  was  not,  as  I  now  think,  perfectly  pru- 
dent in  my  friend  to  introduce  me  to  such  a 
paragon  of  loveliness ;  yet  he  could  not  sup- 
pose that  I  should  so  far  transgress  the  rules 
of  honor  as  to  break  through  my  engagements 
with  Emma  Gordon,  or  endeavor  to  prevail 
on  Augusta  to  become  my  wife.  I  had  not 
myself  any  determination  to  act  so  basely— I 
did  not  premeditate  to  rob  my  friend  of  his 
treasure ;  but  I  was  to  blame  in  not  flying 
from  her  presence  the  moment  I  became  con- 
scious of  her  power.  I  should  not  have  staid 
to  listen  to  her  voice,  or  to  gaze  upon  her 
eyes ;  or  have  endeavored,  as  I  constantly  did, 
to  assure  myself  that,  in  everything,  her  sen- 
timents were  like  mine.  I  began  to  encour- 
age a  hope  that  she  preferred  me  to  Lewis— 
that  she  admired  me  for  my  aspirations  after 
distinction ;  and  her  smile  of  approbation  be- 
came the  chief  reward  of  my  nightly  studies  . 
and  my  daily  toil 

She  was  perfectly  different  from  all  women 
that  I  had  seen  before ;  my  mother,  though 
well-bred  and  lady-like  in  her  ceportment, 
was  of  the  old  school,  somewhat  stately  in  her 
ideas  of  etiquette,  cold  and  reserved  in  her 
politeness.  Emma,  educated  on  the  same 
principle,  and  naturally  placid  and  passionless, 
became  positively  inane;  and 'such  females  as 
I  had  elsewhereSonversed  with,  were  either 
modifications  of  the  same  species,  or  ran  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  levity,  and  appeared 
impertment  and  trifling.  Neither  was  I  sin- 
gular in  my  opinion  of  Augusta's  superiority 
—no  one  could  withstand  the  magic  of  her 
charms— as  little  could  they  describe  the 
power  they  bowed  to.  It  was  unseen,  hide- 
finite,  indescribable;  but,  like  the  Promethean 
fire,  it  was  subtle  and  ethereal,  and  it  com- 
municated intelligence  to  everything  it  glanced 
upon.  The  more  I  compared  her  with  my 
affianced  bride,  the  more  strongly  was  I  urged 
to  brei^  through  my  engagements ;  I  was  m 
a  fever  of  contending  passions — food  and  rest 
were  alike  hateful  to  me — I  was  incapable  of 
reasoning  with  myself— I  co»ld  not  apply  fbr 
advice  to  my  fi-iend ;  he,  of  all  men,  it  behov- 
ed to  keep  m  ignorance  of  my  frenzy.  The 
same  motive  estranged  me  from  my  mother ; 
and  I  sought  a  refuge  from  reflection  in  the 
inebriating  bowl 

There  are  states  of  mental  abstraction,  and 
of  deep  and  engrosnng  passion,  which  seem 
so  effectually  to  counteract  the  power  of  wine 
on  the  anunal  spirits,  that  men  under  their  in- 
fluence can  scaccely  become  intoxicated.  Such 
was  my  case :  and  I  frequently  arose  from  the 
table  perfectly  master  of  my  faculties,  but 
under  strong  excitement,  and  in  a  mood  to  de 
aught  that  opportunity  might  dare  me  to  do. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  I  caught  up  my  hat, 
and  pursued  my  way  to  the  house  of  Augusta. 


piuaed  from  the  earth,   and  neither  child  I  Unfortunately,  for  I  knew  it  not,  Lewis  was 
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in  the  country,  euperintcnding  tbe  improve- 
ment of  his  residence  previously  to  his  nup 
tiftls,  and  the  servant  ushered  me  into  the 
drawing-room.  Augusta  was  alone,  reclining 
on  a  couch  placed  in  a  window,  whose  bal- 
cony was  filled  with  flowers.  The  sultriness 
of  the  day  had  leit  her  spiritless  and  languid; 
her  eyes  bad  little  of  their  usual  vivacity,  and, 
after  the  interchange  of  common  civilities,  we 
relapsed  into  silence. 

Why  should  I  thus  harrow  up  my  long-bu- 
ried emotions  to  gratify  the  curiositnr  of  one 
to  whom  I  am  as  nothing  ?  wb^  sboald  I  thus 
tear  the  veil  from  my  own  frailties?  wby  re- 
peat the  sophisms  by  which,  on  this  eventful 
night,  I  won  Augusta  from  my  friend,  and 
procured  my  own  ruin  ?  Let  it  suffice,  that 
tbe  following  day  6he  became  my  bride. 

In  tbe  first  paroxysm,  for  it  deserves  no 
other  name,  of  iny  bappiness,  I  refused  to 
ibink  of  Emma  Gordon,  of  my  mother,  or  of 
Lewis.  I  bad  Augusta — she  was  mine^  mine 
only;  bow,  it  mattered  not;  my  ambition 
and  my  self-love,  tbe  prevailing  sins  pf  my  na- 
ture, were  equally  gratified  by  tbe  possession 
of  such  a  woman,  so  surpassing  in  beauty,  in 
aooomplishments,  in  intellect  All  bliss  tisat 
I  bad  known  before  seemed  poor  and  tasteless 
compared  witb  this,  and  I  revelled  in  tbe  ful- 
ness of  delight  A  letter  from  Lewis  at  length 
reached  me  ;  it  was  a  partial  sedative  to  my 
heated  imagination ;  it  was  indignant,  scorn- 
iul,  severe :  it  demanded  firom  me  tbe  satis- 
fibction  that  one  gentleman  owes  to  another. 
I  was  flushed  with  wine  when  I  answered  it 
I  replied,  *'  that  I  was  too  happy  in  tbe  so- 
oiety  of  tbe  lady  who  bad  done  me  tbe  honor 
to  prefer  me  to  bim,  to  risk  my  life  against 
one  who  bad  no  wish  to  lose  bis  own; 
that,  if  be  was  insupportably  weary  of  bim- 
8ol(  there  were  ways  enough  to  terminate  ex- 
istence without  my  aid.**  Tbe  result  of  this 
insolent  boast  was,  that  be  branded  me  to  tbe 
worid  as  a  villain  and  a  coward. 

It  bad  long  been  a  maxim  witb  me,  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  tbe  world,  tbe  success  of  an 
enterprise  will  prove  a  justification  for  bim 
that  undertakes  it ;  and  that  of  two  men  who 
should,  witb  tbe  same  means,  motives,  and 
ability,  enter  on  tbe  same  pursuit,  tbe  one 
proving  successful,  and  tbe  other  not,  the  for- 
tanate  one  would  be  deemed  prudent  in  bis 
speculations,  tbe  other  tbe  reverse.  I  there- 
fore flattered  myself  that  a  little  nailery  firom 
my  friends  upon  my  hasty  marriage  would  be 
'tiie  only  consequence  of  my  <Hsbonorable  con- 
duct; I  was  ur  firom  anticipating  tbe  uni- 
versal scorn  that  awuted  me.  It  seemed, 
when  I  appeared  among  my  former  intimates, 
that  I  had  a  kind  of  moral  leprosy — every  one 
shrunk  firom  holding  the  least  communication 
with  me ;  both  as  a  private  and  as  a  public  cha- 
racter my  reputation  was  gone.  I  was  too  proud 
to  attempt  to  regain  it;  and  I  retired,  witb 
Augusta,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  life  in 


a  secluded  residence  which  she  possessed  in 
the  north  of  England,  and  where,  in  the  se< 
cond  year  of  o  ir  union,  I  became  the  de- 
lighted father  of  a  lovely  boy.  His  appear- 
ance, by  awakening  in  us  tbe  feelings  of  plea- 
sure that  had  of  late  been  dormant,  eflfectually 
preserved  us  from  matrimonial  ennui;  for 
since  I  had  neither  fame  to  seek  nor  fortune 
to  win,  I  felt  "  overcast  with  sorrow  and  sa- 
pineness.*^  Augusta  was  of  too  lofty  a  spirit 
to  sit  down  quietly  and  be  tbe  butt  of  my  iU- 
humour,  as  Emma  Qordon  had  been ;  she  had 
always  received  homage,  but  bad  never  paid 
any;  and  whenever  my  fickle  and  irritable 
temper  seemed  to  intrude  upon  the  quietneae 
and  comfort  of  tbe  bouse,  she  vn^bdrew  to 
her  own  room,  nor  appeared  again  until  I  was 
perfectly  master  of  myselC  After  the  birth 
of  Augustus,  she  reasoned  with  me  on  the 
impropriety  of  indulging  mv  ill-humor  on  tri- 
viiJ  occasions ;  and  so  forcibly  pointed  oat  to 
me  tbe  bad  effects  which  my  exunple  would 
have  upon  tbe  child,  that  I  resolved  to  refoniu 
I  can,  indeed,  safely  affirm,  that  I  scmpulouslj 
guarded  myself  firom  betraying  before  my  son 
tbe  weakness  of  my  character;  I  was  unwea- 
ried in  my  attention  to  his  welfare,  and,  as  be 
grew  in  years,  I  was  his  instructor,  bis  com- 
panion, and  his  fnend.  He  was  a  noble 
youth ;  be  had  much  of  the  beauty  and  the 
unspeakable  grace  of  his  mother ;  he  had  bo 
mean  or  sordid  feeling  in  his  composition ;  he 
was  proud,  spirited,  and  aspiring ;  be  had  the 
capacity  for  doing  great  actions — and  I  felt  re- 
newed in  bim  those  hopes  of  renown  for  my 
family  that  were  for  ever  blasted  in  mysell 
He  bad  attained  his  sixteenth  year,  and  it  wms 
necessary  that  be  ^ould  now  become  ac- 
quainted with  society ;  be  was  of  an  age  to  be 
ushered  into  life,  but  most  assuredly  /could 
not  be  bis  protector.  I  resdved,  however,  be- 
fore I  committed  bim  to  tbe  care  of  another, 
firom  whom  he  might  learn  the  story  of  mr 
dishonor,  to  communicate  it  to  bim  mys^; 
and  I  chose  for  tbe  time  of  my  history  Um 
hour  of  our  evening  walk. 

The  mansion  in  which  I  had  so  long  resided 
was  situated  nsar  the  edge  of  an  extenaiTo 
common ;  and,  at  the  time  of  our  marriage,  H 
was  unsheltered  by  a  single  tree.  To  Tary 
my  employments,  as  well  as  to  increase  tm 
value  of  my  property,  I  had  planted  innuoier- 
able  forest  trees  at  tbe  extremity  of  my 
grounds,  varying  them,  as  the  plantation  ap- 
proached tbe  bouse,  with  flowering  sbmbs  of 
every  description.  I  was  delighted  witb  the 
flounsbing  appearance  of  mv  growing  fi)i'«al^ 
and  I  contemplated,  with  a  deUght  tmasnally 
devoid  of  selfishness,  the  hour  when  my 
cbild^s  children  might  ramble  beneath  its 
shade  and  bless  tbe  memory  of  his  grandsirsk 
But  of  this  felicity  did  my  own  evO  pasBJopg 
also  disappoint  me. 

I  intended,  with  regard  to  my  8on«  to  com- 
municate to  him,  without  disguise,  thewbok 
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&ct8  relative  to  mj  marri^  with  his  ttiother; 
and  I  hoped  Chat  nature  would  bo  plead  lor 
me  in  his  bosom,  that  I  should  sink  but  very 
tittle  in  his  esteem.  I  also  resohred  that  he 
should  be  the  mediator  between  me  and  my 
mother,  who  was  still  alive,  surrounded,  as  I 
heard^  by  the  children  of  Lewis  and  Emma 
Gordon,  whosQ. marriage  had  not  been  delayed 
▼ery  long  after  mine.  I  felt  jealous  that  the 
erandmother  of  a  boy  Kke  mine  should  lavish 
her  regards  upon  those  who  were  not  of  her 
kmdred,  particularly  as  Augusta  had  no  re- 
lative in  the  world  to  whose  care  we  might 
commend  oar  treasure.  I  hoped  everything 
from  the  prepossessing  manners  and  appear- 
ance of  Augustus.  I  even  believed  that  Lewis 
would  forget  his  resentment  against  me,  and 
become  the  protector  of  my  son. 

With  such  hopes  as  these  I  walked  gaily 
forth,  and  conversed  with  Augustus  upon  in- 
different topics  until  I  had  wound  up  my  feel- 
ings to  relate  to  him  my  secret  I  found  it  a 
a  task  more  difficult  than  I  had  expected ;  I 
Yelled  my  idterest  in  it  under  a  feigned  name ; 
^  I  courted  his  comments  upon  my  conduct — 
for  I  was  anxious  to  discover  whether  the  les- 
sons of  virtue  and  honor  that  I  had  so  care- 
fully taught  him  would  form  the  rule  of  his 
own  life,  and  of  his  judgment  upon  others ;  or 
whether  he  would  palliate  folsehood  and 
countenance  dishonor.  He  acted  as  I  expect- 
ed he  would  do :  he  denounced  me  as  a  wretch 
unworthy  of  the  happiness  that  fell  to  my 
share;  condemning,  with  the  fiery  ardor  of 
imflophistieated  youth,  my  double  perfidy, 
my  in^titude,  and  my  cowardice.  What  an 
inconsistent  being  is  man  I  I  had  labored  for 
years  to  make  my  son  what  he  was ;  yet  I 
was  angry  with  him  because  he  did  not  dis- 
appoint me ;  and  I  hated  him  tor  his  vehement 
sdnerence  to  those  principles  which  I  had 
taught  him  to  prise.  How  could  I  now  sub- 
mit to  say  to  him — '*  I  am  the  man  whose 
oondoet  you  have  condemned!'*  How  en  Jure 
the  contemptuous  pity,  or  the  ill-repressed 
resentment  of  this  boy,  who  was  the  judge  of 
his  Other's  actions?  Tet  this,  too,  I  had 
twought  upon  myself;  I  had,  at  my  own 
pleasiir&  unlocked  the  treasore-house  of  me- 
iBory ;  I  had  taken  from  her  stores  the  deli- 
*«oa8  recollections  of  Augusta,  such  as  she 
was  when  I  became  enamoured  of  her  beaoty. 
I  had  revelled  again  in  the  happiness  of  the 
eariy  dajrs  of  my  marriage ;  but  I  was  not  to 
vest  here ;  I  oodd  not  forget  the  subsequent 
detestation  and  contempt  I  had  been  called 
lypoQ  to  endure ;  I  was  maddened  by  the 
a&ags  of  setf-reproaoh,  and,  with  a  fHghtful 
Tahemenoe  of  manner.  I  revMted  to  my  son 
tbat  I  was  the  man  wlxiee  oondoet  he  so  se- 
Tirdy  reprehended. 

I  know  not  whether  he  was  sorry  to  dis- 
cover that  his  father  was  not  so  perfect  as  he 
had  imagined ;  or  whether  he  was  ashamed 
to  have  so  severely  criticised  the  offences  of 


one  so  near  to  him ;  certain  it  is  that  he  was 
silent  and  embarrassed,  and  answered  not  the 
reproaches  1  savagely  poured  upon  him.  In 
the  rudest  and  most  impassioned  language  I 
denounced  him  and  all  mankind.  I  was  a 
very  madrcan. 

He  took  my  hand,  probably  as  an  attempt  at 
paciftcatiofl  ;  I  struck  him  passionatehr  from 
me;  he  fell ;  his  right  temple  came  violently 
in  contact  with  a  projecting  branch  of  a  fallen 
tree ;  a  groan  escaped  bun ;  it  was  the  hurt 
sound  he  ever  uttered ! 

Gracious  Heavens  I  if  through  the  countless 
ages  of  eternity  I  am  doomed  to  retain,  nnim* 
.paired,  the  recollection  of  that  moment,  how 
shall  I  endure  the  undying  torment?  It  is 
true  that  I  was  not  deliberately  his  execution- 
er, but  he  was  a  victim  to  my  violent  and  un- 
controlhible  temper,  and  thus  was  the  measure 
of  mv  crimes  completed.  "Augustus,  my 
son  f'  the  woods  rc'cchoed  my  cries  of  de- 
speration and  anguish;  on  his  ear  they  fell 
unnoticed  and  unheard.  I  sat  beside  him  on 
the  ground,  holding  his  cold  hand  in  mine, 
and  insensible  of  the  approaching  darkness ;  I 
was  utterly  unable  to  resolve  with  myself  how 
I  should  act ;  how  to  unfold  to  the  mother 
the  &te  of  her  son.  She,  perhaps,  might  ac- 
quit me  of  intentional  murder,  but  would  the 
work!  also  ?  I  dared  not  encounter  its  judg- 
ment on  this  point,  and  I  determined  to  con- 
ceal the  body  of  Augustus,  and  to  repair,  as 
early  as  possible,  to  the  continent  of  Surope. 

I  hid  my  victim  in  the  underwood,  anar^ 
turned  home  to  Augusta.  She  immediatelj 
inquired  for  her  son,  and  I  told  her  the  story 
I  had  constructed  for  the  purpose.  I  said 
that  we  had  met,  in  our  wMk,  with  some  cf 
his  friends,  who  were  settine  out  on  an  ex- 
cursive tourthroueh  finglana  (so  for  I  spoke 
the  truth),  and  vokt  they  had  prevafled  on 
me  to  suffer  him  to  accompany  them.  She 
was  displeased  that  he  had  departed  withoaC 
saying  adieu,  and  wHh  so  little  preparatm 
for  such  an  unusual  journey;  I  was  afraad 
that  she  would  embarrass  me  by  further  in- 
quiries, and,  pleadial;  fotigne,  I  retired  to  mj 
dressing-room,  whence  I  could  descend,  by  a 
private  Btaircape,  into  the  garden.  I  waited 
m  an  agony  of  impatience,  until  I  beKeved 
that  the  servants  were  at  rest  I.  then  de* 
soended  to  the  garden,  and,  procuring  there 
a  laborer's  spade,  I  pursued  my  way  to  the 
wood.  I  drew  the  body  of  Augustus  firom  its 
hiding-place.  I  took  it  in  my  arms,  and,  lAag- 
gering  beneath  Its  weight,  I  passed  out  of  on 
wood  on  to  the  moor,  by  which  itwasskirtsd. 
Having  flxeduponaplaoethat  seemed,  fromtbe 
nature  of  the  soil,  taoffiHrfhdlitiesm^  digging 
his  grave,  I  laid  Umon  the  eairtti  and  proceed- 
ed to  perform  my  nnhdy  office.  From  thehour 
of  sunset  tiie  air  had  been  sultry  and  oppress- 
ive; and  at  midnight  the  tlrander  storm  began. 
At  first,  the  flashes  of  lightning  were  few  and 
transient^  and   thefr   attendant  peals  wsre 
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heard  but  at  a  distance ;  by  degrees,  they  be- 
csme  more  vivid,  and  frequent  and  forked, 
and  their  light  outshone  that  of  day.  The 
heavens  seemed  to  be  torn  asunder  by  them — 
the  earth  shook  beneath  the  thunder-peal — 
and  the  rain  literally  poured  down  upon  me  as 
I  stood,  bu^headed,  by  the  grave  I  had  pre- 
pared, the  cold  dew  wrung  from  me  by  toil 
and  terror  standing  thickly  upon  my  brow  1 
Amid  this  conflict  of  tne  elements  I  laid 
my  first-born,  my  only  son,  in  his  last  resting 
place;  but  I  delayed  to  cover  him  with  the 
turf  I  had  taken  up.  I  was  alone,  in  the 
midst  of  a  barren  heath,  resting  on  my  spade 
by  the  side  of  a  grave,  whose  murdered  ir-v 
mate  was  my  own  child,  the  last  heir  of  two 
ancient  and.  noble  families.  With'n  a  few 
hours  he  had  been  full  of  life — vigorous,  hap- 
py, talented,  and  brave.  Now.  he  was  like 
the  clod  he  rested  upon  I  What  had  availed 
to  him  the  generouSvhumanity  of  his  nature? 
Pis  acquirements  were  as  nothing — ^his  genius 
and  his  learning  had  not  preserved  him  from 
the  fate  of  the  meanest  kind.  And  what  was 
I?  Stupefied,  yet  sensible  amid  my  stupor 
that  I  was  insuperably  wretched.  I  bowed 
not  to  the  raging  of  the  storm — it  suited  well 
with  the  temper  of  my  soul.  I  even  folded 
my  arms  upon  my  bosom,  and  awaited  the 
flash  of  lightning  that  should  show  me  a^in 
the  features  of  Augustus,  ghastly  and  livid 
beyond  expression  in  that  awful  glare.  He 
was  dead  I  yet  I  uttered  no  complaint ;  I  did 
not  ravo,  nor  supplicate,  nor  pray.    The  re- 

auiem  over  my  boy  was  the  peiUing  of  the 
Sunder.  I  was  myself  in  the  place  of  priest, 
and  mourner,  and  herald,  and  mute ;  and  his 

tomb wherefore  should  he  have  one  to 

perpetuate  the  ignominy  of  his  sire  f 

At  length  I  covered  for  ever  the  &ce  of 
Augustus.  I  pressed  the  clod  upon  his  breast 
Yes  I  I  even  trampled  upon  it  to  prevent  it 
being  perceived  that  it  had  been  removed.  I 
noted  the  spot  where  I  had  laid  that  fair  head 
in  the  dust,  and  returned  predpitately  home. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  I  affected  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  Augustus,  stating  that  he 
had  accompaflied  his  friends  to  Paris,  and  re- 
questing us  to  meet  him  there.  I  persuaded 
Augusta  that  we  should  find  pleasure  in  such 
a  journey,  and,  having  made  hasty  arrange- 
ments for  discharging  my  servants  and  dis- 
posing of  my  estate,  we  set  off*  for  the  contin- 
ent 

We  arrived  in  Paris,  and  Augusta  demand- 
ed her  son.  For  some  time  I  parried  her  in- 
muries;  butshebecame  so  anxious,  so  earnest 
about  him,  that  I  was  compelled  to  impart  to 
him  the  secret  of  his  fiite.  She  did  not  betray 
me  that  I  expected  of  her— but  she  shrank 
fiom  me  with  unconcealed  abhorrence.  She 
bJUed  me,  as  she  herself  said,  less  for  the  pas- 
■on  which  had  so  unfortopately  proved  fatal 
to  Augustus,  than  for  my  selfish  perfidy  and 
4eceit|  in  concealing  firom  her,  at  thetimei  ao 


melancholy  an  event  "Alas  I  my  boo," 
burst  from  her  lips,  "thy  midnif^t  banl 
was  unconsecrated  by  thy  mother's  teais^ 
that  consolation  might,  at  least,  have  been  a^ 
forded  to  me." 

She  did  not  long  survive  her  exile,  fo  socfa, 
in  reality,  it  was ;  and  her  last  nuMnents  »«r 
embittered  by  the  knowledge  that  the  body 
of  Augustus  had  been  discovered  and  feco^ 
nized,  and  that  common  report  assigoed  her 
husband  as  his  murderer.  The  sodden  (fis- 
appearance  of  Augustus,  and  my  aobseqoeak 
precipitate  removid  trom  the  estate  on  whkfc 
I  had  so  lone  resided,  save  a  coloring  to  the 
suspicion.  I  felt  that  f  could  never  again  re- 
visit his  grave. 

Augusta  was  interred  among  strangna,  aad 
I  became  a  solitary  wanderer  on  (^  &oe  of 
the  earth.  Like  another  Cain,  I  seemed  to 
bear  about  with  me  the  curse  of  the  Etcnid. 
Whoever  looked  upon  me  hated  me.  Spriag 
and  summer,  autumn  and  winter,  passed  ofcr 
me  unnoticed  and  unenjoyed  I  became  old 
in  sorrow,  yet  mine  was  not  a  grief  to  kifl. 

Now,  however,  unless  my  existence  be  se- 
pematurally  prolonged,!  cannotbe  fiu-  firom h» 
termination;  and  grateful  shall  I  fed  my- 
self for  permission  to  escape  from  a  work!  tut 
has  been  to  me  one  scene  of  sorrow  and  n- 
morse.  Thou  who  hast  perused  this  narrative, 
learn  from  it  that  it  is  easy  to  depart  froB 
probity  and  honor,  and  tliat  the  downwnd 
path  of  error,  once  entered  apon,  leads  ra- 
pidly to  the  commission  of  the  most  atrociom 
crimes — no  man  having  the  power  to  say  ta 
his  unbridled  passions,  ^'thos  lar,  bat  ao 
farther,  shall  ye  go.*' 

The  student  closed  the  manoacript  of  tkt 
Unknown  ;  he  returned  to  hisapartQient,aai 
looked  intensely  on  the  features  of  the  dead 
They  betrayed,  even  in  the  composure  aad 
rigidity  of  deaUi,  many  traces  of  pa«aioo  aad 
of  consuming  sorrow ;  but  one  might  have 
presumed  to  say,  fix>m  only  viewing  the  re- 
mains of  that  once  noble  countenance,  "This 
man  was  a  murderer.**  The  student  laid  the 
head  of  the  stranger  in  the  grave ;  he  thea 
returned  home,  and  related  to  his  £um)y  the 
adventure  which  had  be&llen  him.  His  fiilher 
recognized  in  the  Unknown  the  false  friend  d 
his  youth ;  the  student  discovered  himself  to 
be  the  son  of  Lewis  and  Emma  Gordon,  and 
he  rejoiced  that  the  well  governed  temper  aad 
right  principles  of  his  father  ensured  haggh 
cess  to  his  family  instead  of  destruction.  Wlk 
an  education  more  limited,  and  with  talenli 
hi  less  splendid  than  those  wfaidi  had  &to 
to  the  possession  of  the  Unknown,  Lewis  had 
conducted  himself  honorably  throctth  Oh.  pr 
had  found,  in  the  society  of  die  qoMt  i 
pretending  Bmma,  a  pleasure  that  ha  1 
have  missed  with  the  brilHant  Augim^ 
a  son  to  the  mother  of  the  Unknown,  aai' 
hand,  and  as  a  fiither,  he  fhlfilled  tha  ] 
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Hi  daties  of  existence ;  and,  at  the  verj  verge 
»f  tifs,  when  he  be(^ne  so  singuUirly  ac- 
|iuuQtie4  with  the  ikte  of  his  onee  valued 
friend,  he  drew  from  it  a  lesson  that  served  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  his  too  imagiiiative 
■en,  this  troth  (elsewhere  expressed  by  a  man 
Mninent  for  talent  and  virtue),  "that  all  is 
Tanlty  which  is  not  honest ;  and  that  there  is 
■o  sciid  wisdom  but  in  real  piety.** 


THB    FO  UK  TALK, 

VT  JAXIS  aUSSSLL  LtWXLL. 

Into  the  sunshine, 

FuU  of  the  tight, 
Leaping  and  IishiDg 
Fron  nora  tiU  night. 

Into  the  BOOttKgbt, 

Whiter  than  snow. 
Waving  80  iower-Uke 

When  the  winds  Uow. 

Into  the  slariight 

RasUng  in  spray, 
Happy  by  midnight, 

Happy  by  dayl 

Bver  in  motion, 
Blithesome  and  eheery, 

8tiH  cHmbing  heavenward, 
Kever  aweary. 

<}Ud  of  afi  weathers, 

StUl  seemhig  best. 
Upward  or  downward, 

XoCionthy  rest 

FaUofanatore 

Kothing  can  tame, 
Changed  every  mossen^ 

Sver  the  same. 

Ceaseless  aapiiteg, 

Ceaseless  content. 
Darkness  or  sunshine 

Thy  elemani. 

CHorions  fonntaini 
Let  my  heart  be 
Fresh,  ehangefol,  oonilsnt^ 
Upward,  Hke  thee  1 

THE  WOBST  OF  BOBSI. 

i(B»  bM  not  aft  some  time  of  life  beeo  note 
visas  sobjected  to  that  bore  of  all  bores,  that 
d^tomrcL  that  worst  of  inonbi,  an  idle  man  in 
Kabont  the  house  all  day  !  To  those  who  know 
^Bltle  of  the  nuisance,  I  say,  happy  are  ye; 
»|bQBe  who  are  blissfully  ignorant  ^l(i  happier 

TOU  IT.— ■ 


Still ;  but  the  wretched  woman  who  has  by  some 
stran;ce  iofatoation  oaited  her  lot  to  that  of  a 
man  having  nothing  to  do,  and  less  to  think 
about,  has  my  most  deep  and  sincere  compassion. 

My  friend  Mrs,  Oedder  is  the  wife  of  a  retired 
naval  o&eer.  Why  in  the  world  his  family  se- 
lected that  profession  for  him  in  his  youth,  I  have 
always  been  at  a  loss  to  imagine;  for  never  had 
any  one  less  of  the  jolly  tar  or  more  of  the  fidget 
ia  his  compcsition.  Nothing  is  so  trifling  as  to 
be  below  his  notice,  oi  of  too  small  consequence 
to  be  worthy  of  a  long  debate  or  prosy  discua- 
eion.  If  on  a  visit  at  his  house,  the  first  person 
you  encounter  on  descending  of  a  morning,  is 
always  Mr.  Gedder.  He  is  occupied  in  what  he 
calls  making  a  good  fire,  with  which  laudable  end 
ia^view  he  sits,  tongs  in  hand,  inserting  small 
sefaps  of  coal  into  every  available  aperture  of 
the  bars,  varying  this  process  in  a  pleasing  num- 
ner  by  every  five  minutes  seizing  the  poker  and 
stirring  them  all  out  again  before  they  have  had 
the  slightest  chance  otbeoeming  ignited. 

''Good  morning,  Mise  Smith,**  he  excUima, 
with  a  dig  of  the  poker;  **there*s  nothing  sa 
cheering  as  a  good  fire,  I  think;  donH  you  think 
sot  Servants  never  do  make  a  good  fire  ULleas 
it  happens  to  be  a  very  warm  morning,**  dig  goes 
the  poker  again,  and  little  is  left  in  the  grate  save 
ashes  and  smoke.  '*  Ah,  here  comes  the  kettle. 
Kow,  Mary,  dojBS  it  boil  f  You  know  how  partio- 
ular  I  am  that  it  should  hoU,  Here,  here,  set  Ift 
on  the  fire  and  let  me  see  for  myself**  Mary 
places  her  bright  copper  kettle  on  the  smolnr 


with  a  rueful  countenance.  **  There  now,* 
says  Mr.  Gedder,  '*  I  thought  it  did  not  boil*;  ts- 
ts-ts,  my  dear  (to  his  wife  who  enters,)  you  must 
speak  to  Mary,  you  really  mmMt;  the  kettle  doss 
not  boil  this  morning.** 

**  My  dear  Charles  how  can  you  expect  snoh  a 
thins  of  it?  It  would  fi^ese  as  soon  on  that  flre.** 

**It  ii  a  very  good  fire.  Bliss,  allow  me  to  say 
though,  had  I  not  myself  attended  to  it,  it  would 
have  been  out,  depend  upon  it** 

During  the  whole  of  breakfhst  you  are  regaled  . 
with  the  same  sutject,  intermingled  with  remarks 
reUtive  to  Margaret*s  teeth  not  being  properiy 
brushed,  Jane*s  shoulders  growing  (Uily  more 
elevated,  and  little  Alfred*s  hair  never  lying 
smooth — it  having,  in  foot,  an  obstinate  teadanoy 
tocurL 

After  break£ut  Mrs.  Gedder  and  I  are  severely 
crosa^ueetioned  as  to  what  we  intend  doing  att 
day;  we  cannot  exaetly  say — should  not  like  tm 
commit  ourselves  for  a  whole  day.  After  much 
useless  talk,  the  matter  is  brought  within  tha 
compass  of  an  hoar.  Well,  we  are  gohig  to 
work.  ^'Then  Mr.  G.  will  read  the  paper,'^be> 
hind  which  he  forthwith  ensconces  himself.-^ 
Think  not,  however,  he  Is  absort>ed  m  the  news, 
—•hi  from  it ;  he  has  but,  as  It  were,  snugly  es- 
tablished himself  hi  a  sort  of  watch-bos,  and  is 
lying  in  wait  ready  at  any  moment  to  ppansa 
upon  and  wmry  whatever  topks  you  may  diooaa 
for  oonvenatftoa,  or  sally  forth  and  make  war  w^ 
that  most  unfortunate  fire,  despite  his  wife's  esi* 
treatieatoletitaloneandallowittobumup.  Yoa 
speak  of  your  worii;  he  comes  to  examine,  find 
omit,  or  approve,  as  the  case  may  be.  Yoadia* 
cuss  a  pattern;  he  must  see  it,  and  dveaa  op|m« 
ion,  or  suggest  an  unprovesMat.    x  ou  talk  ^4 
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dress, — you  wish  one  made,  and  ask  advice  of 
Vfs.  Gedder ;  but  receive  it  ffreds  from  Mr.  Q. 
He  wishes  to  know  what  is  for  his  dinner;  his 
wife  evades  the  question ;  he  persists,  and  on 
hearing,  iuocks  off  jour  favorite  dish  (maccaroni 
and  cheese)  as  ** unwholesome;  a  thing  the 
eliildren  may  not  eat,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
see  f  which  leads  to  an  animated  debate  as  to 
whether  it  is  not  better  to  inculcate  self-denkl  by 
allowing  children  to  see  what  they  may  not  have. 
Tou  are  to  initiate  Mrs.  Oedder  into  the  myste* 
ries  of  some  pebuliarly  excellent  cakes  that  re- 
quire unheard-of  skiD  in  the  compounding ;  for 
which  purpose  you  retire  to  the  store-room,  tuck 
up  sleeves,  and  are  soon  immersed  in  sweets. 
Thither  also,  adjourns  Mr.  Gedder,  to  see  what 
you  are  doing;  and  the  questions  he  asks  of 
•*  why  do  you  do  this  ;**  and  "  why  you  don't  do 
that;"  which  *'he  should  think  a  much  better 
plan,**  mingled  with  exclamations  of  "  now  really 
that  is  an  extraordinary  combination  f  **  will  it 
be  nice?"  Ac,  nearly  drive  you  out  of  your  wits; 
while  you  feel  a  horrid  temptation  to  lay  hands 
on  a  flower-baff  you  perceive  hard  by,  and  dust 
it  well  about  hb  ears. 

Having,  in  the  teeth  of  his  interference,  put 
the  finishing  stroke  to  your  cookery,  you  hint  at 
a  walk.  Mr.  Oedder  says  he  was  thinking  of 
going  out;  whereupon  you  suddenly  discover 
you  have  slight  cold,  and  had  better  take  care  of 
yourself,  perhaps,  hoping  for  a  good  fire  and 
pleasant  tHe-d-tite  with  your  friend  when  her 
i^ouse  is  gone. 

Tou  wait  and  wait.  He  has  risen,  and  is  gaz- 
ing from  the  window,  drumming  Oh  Susannah 
on  the  tnme.  It  happens  to  be  your  name,  and 
you  heartily  wish  he  would  go  to  Alabama,  feel- 
ing he  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  vour 
shedding  tears  at  his  departure.  Tou  draw  forth 
your  wafeeh,  and  remark  casually  that  it  is  twelve 
o'clock ;  you  did  not  think  it  had  been  so  late  (a 
terrible  fib  by-the-by,  for  you  both  hoped  and  be- 
lieved it  was  at  least  an  hour  later. 

'^Twelve  is  it?— then  he  must  go;"  and 
he  walks  towards  the  door,  but  returns;  for 
it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  his  class  to  be 
always  the  goinff  man.  It  takes  as  long  to  get 
one  of  them  fairly  off  the  premises  as  to  get  a 
large  vessel  under  weigh.  He  has  discovered  a 
hole  in  his  glove,  the  sixe  of  a  pin's  head ;  it 
must  be  repaired ;  and  you  cheerfully  offer  your 
services,  thinking  therebv  to  facilitate  his  depar- 
ture. Having  accomplished  your  task,  you  feel 
delighted  to  see  him  put  on  the  gloves,  and  make 
once  more  for  the  door. 

Do  not  allow  your  spirits  to  Attain  too  high  a 
level ;  he  has  turned  the  handle,  but  at  that  mo- 
ment is  attracted  by  some  one  passhigthe  window; 
retraces  his  steps  to  make  out  who  it  is,  and  ano- 
ther five  minutes  Is  gone  in  conjectures  whether 
•  'H*ean  be  Smith  out  again,— to  which  if  appended 
a  history  of  Smith's  accident,  and  consequent 
k>ng  confinement  to  the  house. 

•  **  One  struggle  more."  and  you  believe'  your- 
-mM  free.  He  has  left  the  room.  Be  not  deceiv- 
<ed ;  he  has  but  got  as  far  aa  the  hat-stand  and 
-•omes  back,  bearing  his  hat  and  great-coat,  which 
:^  informs  you  he  purposes  putting  on  by  the 
ire.  And  oh  1  the  mtorminable  time  it  requires 
I9  do  tol    Tht  eoal  is  ejcamined;  yon  have  th« 


history  of  when,  where,  and  of  whom,  it  wm$ 
purchased ;  every  morsel  of  anything  Bke  dost  Is 
deliberately  stroked  off.  The  hat  is  p<rfiiriied 
again  and  acain,  until  }on  tremble  for  the  nap^ 
and  yourself  indulging  in  a  calculation  as  to  bow 
much  per  annum  Mr.  Oedder's  hats  may  stand 
him  in  at  thai  rate. 

At  length  his  toilette  is  completed,  and  this 
time  he  actually  reaches  the  front  door.  He  is  noi 
gone,  however ;  back  he  comes  (you  long  to  kick 
him  out,)  to  inform  bis  irih  the  lock  wants  oil, 
and'thereareaomefinger-mariLSon  the  paint.  His 
next  atten^t  takes  him  to  the  garden-gate.  la  k 
possible?  Yes ;  here  he  is  again ;, there  are  hemwj 
clouds  he  tells  you;  he  dreads  rain,  and  BHist 
have  an  umbrella;  he  Just  puts  bis  head  in  to  grre 
you  this  informatian,  and  it  is  aU  you  can  do  to 
restrain  vourself  from  rushing  at  him,  seteiiig 
him  by  the  shoulders,  putting  him  outside  hSs 
own  door,  and  turning  the  key  upon  him !  Yoa 
sit  for  ten  minutes  after  he  has  disapp^u^  ex- 
pecting  a  fresh  return ;  tryhig  to  <Mlm  yourself 
and  be  resfigned  should  such  be  the  caae.  At  tht 
end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  you  breathe  freelj, 
and  then  have  such  a  charming  chat  with  Mrs. 
Oedder,  you  almost  forget  she  b  no  longer  Kiss 
Dibb,  and  that  there  is  a  miserable  man  called 
Gedder  in  existence. 

Tou  are  not  long  allowed  to  eijoy  this  deluskHi; 
too  soon  arrives  the  hour  for  dinner,  and  with  It 
punctually,  Mr.  Oeddei.  It  is  a  problem  to  yoa 
how  it  happens  that  he  comes  so  true  to  time 
when  you  consider  what  was  the  maanev  of  his 
departure.  He  has  been  to  call  on  Mr.  Gregg  ; 
the  next  time  you  see  Mr.  Gregg,  you  solve  yoos 
problem  by  ingeniously  drawing  firom  him,  that 
when  Mr.  Gedder  makes  a  call,  he  begids  to  gv 
at  the  end  ot  about  ten  mhiutes,  wMch  sJlows 
plenty  of  time  for  the  usual  number  of  abordre 
sallies. 

The  dinner  is  a  series  d  fidgets.  Marguet 
eata  too  littie;  she  cannot  be  welL  '*  My  deer 
that  child  is  evidently  out  of  health  ;  I  wonder 
you  do  not  perceive  it ;  mothers  ought  to  be  the 
first  to  observe  acy  sympton  of  disorder  in  th^ 
children."  Margaret  b  an  unusually  robust  strong 
girl,  and  is  teased  into  fiuieying  herself  an  inyaUd^ 
and  eats  little  on  principle,  as  being  more  Interest 
ing.  Next  he  falls  upon  poor  Gnss,  who  is  making 
up  for  his  sbter's  want  of  appetite  by  the  displa  j  of 
a  double  portion.  He  is  denounced  as  a  *'  i^ntton 
— a  perfect  elutton, — his  papa  is  ashamed  of 
him,**  Nor  does  Jane  escape;  she  despatehee 
her  food  too  quickly,  and  uses  too  much  selt. 
Mrs.  Gedder  makes  a  fiMsetious  proposal  that  th# 
chil^n  shall  have  all  their  food  weighed,  and  a 
certab  time  allotted  to  each  mouthfiu. 

The  desert  is  partaken  of,  accompanied  hj  ea 
advice  to  the  Governess  on  the  mode  (^instraeit* 
ing  her  pupils,— how  he  should  proceed  were  Av 
the  teacher  ;.and  you  hiYoluataxily  wish  he  would 
take  to  that  or  any  other  emplovment  that  woold 
allow  him  less  time  for  admoniuiing  sni  inres^ 
gating.     « 

'He  generally  takes  a  nap  in  his  chair 
dbner,  thosgh  he  would  repudiate  the  aocu 
with  scorn ;  he  would  not,  therefore,  lie 
and  do  it  comfortably  for  ^e  world,  but  sit 
ding  with  a  pamphlet  before  him.  evenr  oow  md 
then  amusing  himself  b/ a  eonpUcstedsDers^  ev 
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ia  extra  Jerk  of  his  head  backwards,  that  bids 
fair  to  dfadoeate  his  neck.  At  such  intenrals  he 
always  ezclaima,  **— Eh— whatf  What  is  that 
joor  saying, — I  did  not  hear,-^l  grow  a  little 
deaf^" — and  insists  on  a  recapitulation  of  jonr 
gossip. 

His  slambers  over,  he  walks  aboat  the  room, 
oreating  bj  his  rapid  moTemeots  a  breese  that 
would  torn  a  mill,  and  chills  you  through,  though 
he  never  ceases  (in  his  figurative  Unguage)  to 
*^  mend,^  the  fire.  The  tea  urn  takes  the  place 
of  the  kettle  at  breakfast;  and  he  harasses  his 
wife  to  be  sure  it  boils,  until  she  suggests  he 
**  should  **put  his  finger  in  and  try.** 

She  has  infinite  patience,  and  treats  all  his 
worrying  in  a  pleasant,  joking  way,  that  b  a 
marvel  to  me.  I  grow  so  irritated  by  even  a 
few  days  of  the  constant  friction. 

Should  we  be  going  to  a  place  of  public  amuse- 
ment in  the  evening,  he  deliberateB,  **  shall  he 
order  the  carriage  at  a  quarter  to  eight, — or  at 
eight  precisely, — or  at  a  quarter  ^<<  eight ;  and 
discusses  the  pro9  and  eont  of  those  respective 
epochs  of  time  as  if  the  fate  of  nations  depended 
on  his  choosing  the  most  propitious  moment 

The  knotty  point  decided,  you  withdraw  to 
dress,  and  you  may  calculate  oix '  at  least  half  a 
dozen  raps  at  your  door,  to  know  **  if  you  are 
ready,  for  the  carriage  is  to  be  here  directly  ^ 

When  "ready,'*  your  "wraps"  are  inspected, 
*'Tou  havd  too  little  on  your  head — ^you  will 
lake  cold.  There — he  will  draw  your  shawl  over 
your  head.**  Tour  feelings  are  damaged  by  the 
consciousness  that  in  so  doing  he  is  crushing  to 
death  your  beautiful  wax  camellia,  and  completely 
**  making  a  mess,*'  of  your  back  hair.  In  the 
earriage  a  heavy  railway  rug  is  careAiUy  ac^'usted 
over  your  knees  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance,  and 
the  agony  y^ou  endure  for  your  elegant  flounced 
tarletan,  during  that  drive,  is  not  to  be  con- 
ceived. 

Emerged  from  your  *'  wraps,**  you  feel  intense- 
ly untidy; — wondering  more  than  ever  how  your 
IHend  submits  so  calmly.  It  is  some  time  before 
a  suitable  locality  is  discovered  for  you  to  cast 
atichor  in.  The  first  beach  tried  is  dirty — a 
move  is  made  to  a  second,'  which  is  discovered 
to  be  in  a  draft ;— a  third  change  takes  you  out 
oC  sight  of  the  orchestra.  At  length  you  are 
marshalled  to  a  bench  without  a  back — a  thing 
you  hate ;  but  nevertheless  you  positively  decline 
moTing  again. 

During  the  performance,  he  is  always  seeing, 
ftncying  he  sees,  somebody  ho  knows,  and  being 
near-sighted  himself^  distracts  your  attention 
from  what  you  are  enjoying,  by  directing  it  to- 
wards the  apparition  of  Mrs.  Urown  or  Mr.  Taylor. 

When  you  have  returned  homo,  Mr.  Gedder 
Aappears,  you  fondly  hope— to  bed.  Tou  and 
lira.  G.  get  your  feet  on  the  fender,  and  your 
tongues  on  the  subject  of  that  evening*s  amuse- 
ment and  many  other  such  enjoyed  together  in 
ibrmer  days.  Just  when  you  have  become 
deeply  interested  in  the  historv  of  an  Ad  school- 
fellow who  eloped  with  an  officer,  and  has  since 
been  quite  lost  to  jour  view,  comes  Mr.  Gedder 
to  put  out  the  ffas— extinguish  the  fire,  lock  the 
eio»si»  and  spirit  away  his  wife.  He  haS  looked 
mnder  all  the  beds,-^examine()  all  the  fhstenings, 
mad  hid  you  good  night  with  the  aauirance  that 


all  is  quit^  safe.  Tou  enter  your  bedroom  with 
a  wearied  sigh ;  and  as  you  put  out  your  light, 
^ank  your  stars  that  your  blessed  husband  is  so 
thoroughly  engrossed  by  business  he  hardly  has 
time  for  his  meals,  and  never  sits  above  an  hour 
at  a  time  in  the  house  except  on  Sundays. 


THE  BATING  AND  DRINKING  OAPABIL. 
ITIES  OF  THE  METBOPOLI& 

London  boasts  of  innumerable  lumt  to  astonli  i 
and  delight  a  provincial :  Panoramas,  and  Wax- 
works, and  Jugglers,  and  immeasurably  before 
these,  some  which  are  altogether  unique.  One 
such  is  the  phenomenon  an  early  morning  pre- 
sents. From  the  canonical  eight  o'clock  break* 
fast  to  within  an  hour  of  mid-d^y,  every  avenue 
to  town  pours  in  a  flood  of  broadcloth.  For  an 
hour  or  two  they  have  been  turbid  with  cordu* 
roy,  leather  aprons,  and  fustian,  precursors  of  the 
bright  stream  to  set  m.  l^umberless  tributaries, 
whose  sources  are  miles  away,  drain  the  roman- 
tic districts  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate;  the 
rural  retreats  of  Glapham ;  the  verdant  dales  of 
Kensington  ;  the  sandy  roads  of  Bow.  Along  the 
undulatory  City  Road,  and  *  fix)m  over  the  water,* 
along  the  great  western  thoroughfare,  and  the 
Essex  Channel,  come  a  north,  a  south,  an  east,  a 
west  floodtide,  commingling  and  making  the 
whirlpool  of  business  round  the  *  golden  heart'  of 
the  City.  Before  ladyfolks  are  abroad,  or  busi- 
ness re-acts  towards  the  suburbs,  every  inlet  is 
surging  with  well-dressed  gentlemen.  All,  all  go 
on  towards  one  centre,  resistless  like  to  a  mag- 
netic pole,  or  hurried  as  the  rapids,  they  hasten 
to  the  strife  of  the  floods.  According  to  the  in- 
variable wont  of  City  employes,  every  one  has 
staid  at  home  just  five  minutes  beyond  his  time, 
and  has  to  scamper  now,  to  get  his  name  *  above 
the  line.' 

It  is  an  extraordinary  and  an  interesting  sight, 
which  one  often  stops  to  smile  stand  adm&e,even 
though  he  daily  join  the  stream.  The  spirit  of 
sanitary  reform  has  driven  every  one  out  of  Lon- 
don at  night.  The  iron-roads  in  the  momius 
pour  back  again  a  current  to  swell  the  troubled 
vortex.  Omnibuses,  also,  freighted  to  repletion 
outside  and  in,  teem  along,  '  setting  the  stones 
on  fire,'  as  the  French  say,  in  their  haste  to  dis- 
embogue ;  a  pleasant  company,  though  upglad- 
dened  by  a  lady's  smile.  The  passengers  live  a 
little  out  of  town,  for  the  sake  of  a  walk,  and  ritU 
out  and  in  *  every  day,*  to  save  themselves  the 
trouble, 

A  stranger  would  specuUte  very  curiously  upon 
the  stowage  of  those  thousands ;  for  sure  the 
City  walls  can  hardly  hold  them  ?  What  can  they 
find  to  do?  And,  not  least,  how  can  such  a  host, 
away  from  home  be  provirioned  firom  day  to  daj^f 
The  regular  victuallinff  of  Babylon  the  Great  is 
one  oAts  most  wonderful,  yet  least  remarked 
upon  features.  It  needs  a  siege  such  as  King 
Frost  laid  round  about  its  ramparts  lately,  to 
maJco  the  denizens  of  its  bricks  and  smoke  think 
at  aU  of  where  their  food  comes  firom.  When  a 
coverlet  of  snow  hides  the  vegetation  of  the 
thousand  and  one  kitchen-gardens  which  form 
the  margin  of.the  metropoli8,and  ice-floes  on  Father 
Thames  dam  oifi  fmgi^  supplies  of  food,  the 
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whole  commlaaariat  department  for  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  people  is  disarranged  Famine 
prices  set  in,  as  manj  a  London  *  goodj'  knows 
nt>m  late  eiperience  in  coals,  and  candles,  and 
bread.  The  huge  hearj-laden  wains,  piled  np 
parallelopipedonically  (to  use  something  emphatic^ 
with  cabbages,  turnip  bunches,  or  carrots,  ana 
whose  wheels  rui^ble  in  the  streets  before  the 
lamps  are  out,  leaTe  the  heayy  citixen  for  the  nonce 
in  beatific  peace  to  snore  bj  the  side  of  his  spouse. 

The  accommodations  for  eating  and  drinking, 
as  well  as  the  comestibles,  are  as  varied  as  the 
occupations  of  the  daj-denizens  of  London.  The 
magnates  imbibe  turtle  and  port  for  luncheon,  at 
tbe  great  tafems,  and  return  home  to  a  late 
dinner,  digestive  pills,  and  djspepsia.  With  these 
we  have  nought  to  do.  They  form  aminoritx,  ol 
which  the  units  are  in  all  conscience  huge  enoueh, 
but  which  collectively  make  only  a  feeble  Im- 
pression on  the  mountains  of  bread  and  monte- 
cules  of  beef  dotte  in  the  city  every  day.  The 
OBOuntams  truly,  may  we  aver,  when  ihe  London 
consumption  of  wheat  for  the  last  year  was 
1,600,000  quarters.  The  mimic  rapids  of  old 
port  which  speed  down,  but  few  know  where, 
leave  more  palpable  evidence  of  things  that  were, 
bit  are  not,  by  ebb-tide  in  the  cellar.  A  joke  is 
afloat  on  this  element,  that  the  port  of  London 
is  better  represented  than  ever  hitherto,  inasmuch 
as  one  of  the  estimable  representatives  has  quilT- 
ed  more  of  the  Insdous  blood  than  any  man  witti- 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  my  Lor4  Mayor. 

Folks  only  who  have  got  *  a  plum*  can  do  so 
'  extensively  ;*  whose  work  connsts  in  coming  to 
town  from  habit;  chatting  for  an  hour  or  two 
with  visitors  and  guests;  imagining  they  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  indespensable  duty,  and  then 
esdaimmg,  as  we  heard  the  good  old  Lombard- 
street  banker  a  week  ago  to  his  son,  *  Well,  I 
think  I  shall  go  home  now.* — *  Good-bv,*  said  son 
tm  sire ;  '  yon  think  youVe  done  a  bard  day's 
work,  no  doubt* 

Hundreds  who  have  not  reached  the  glorious 
ofimax  of  *  a  plum*  have  to  work  right  hu^  and 
get  so  engroued  in  business,  that  the  matter  of 
SMtenance  dare  not  interfere  and  annoy  them  tUl 
City  hours  are  past: — ^mon  waiting  to  realise 
enouffh  to  keep  house  upon,  and  not  seeing  the 
insidfons  trailing  of  grey  hairs  among  thcdr  youth* 
ftti  black  shocks  before  they  begin  the  ezperi- 
oMnt :  faiot  and  famished  they  fill  the  '  European* 
and  the  *Gock,*  and 'the  quiet  retirements  of 
Walbrook ;  if  the  former,  they  shrink  back  an 
iofterminable  distance  from  the  distraction  of  the 
street  Money-maldng  men  are  they.  Would 
yon  not  exchange  five,  or  six,  or  seven  o*cIock 
with  them,  yon  who  are  received  with  the  glad- 
some eye  of  a  young  wife  and  the  lively  prattie 
pC  a  littie  Eva,  who  are  ensconced  in  your  cosy, 
old  arm-chair  every  day  after  work,  butdon*t 
make  money  so  fast,  and  scarcely  know  the  com- 
fbrt  d  noiseless  garcon$^  who  flit  by,  take  an 
#rder,  and  evaporate? 

From  the  gnat,  heavy,  splendid,  substantial 
men  and  dining  paraphernalia,  we  may  pass 
through  a  thousand  intermediate  styles  of  feed- 
'ing,  down  to  the  '  two-and-a-half-phtte*  of  leg-o*- 
beef  abominatfons.  Useful  in  its  way,  but  Hea- 
ven forefend  an  experience  of  the  delicacy  f  The 
*  enrrenti  of  cord  and  fustian  flow  IrreguUiriy  into 


these  places ;  but  the  broadcloth^ach  unit  ot 
abo7e  suspicion  of  a  sandwich,  or  even  the  smell 
of  one — ^glide  by,  snifBng  the  breeze,  with  an 
'  Ah,  it  is  very  true,  titat  one  half  the  worid 
dosen*t  know  bow  the  other  haU  lives  !* 

Taste  has  not  been  cultivated  in  the  patrons  of 
A-la-mode  at  twopence  a-plate,  as  with  the  pre- 
cisely-brushed exquisite: — *It  is  the  seaaonm' 
as  does  it,'  the  pieman  very  truly  says,  *  It  ie  all 
the  same  thing ;  when  cherries  is  out  then  pup- 
pies is  in.*  A-lamode and  leg-ofbee^ so  they  be 
peppered  well,  brfng  out  a  gutiitive  smack  as 
hearty  as  an  alderman's  after  turtie.  '  A  worlung- 
man*8  dinner— soup,  meat,  and  potatoes* — Is  ad- 
vertised by  the  immortal  *Worrel,'  at  all  his 
shops,  for  threepence  ;  and  many  prefer  it  to  the 
steak,  pint,  and  pipe  at  the  tap.  At  such  a  rate, 
dean  knives  and  forks  are  fastidities ;  they  cat 
as  well  dirty  as  dean ;  and  if  the  spoon  or  the 
yellow  delf  water-jug  has  a  littie  of  a  predeces- 
sor's property  upon  it,  so  much  the  more  for  the 
lucky  discoverer. 

A  motley  company  patronbes  the  place.  Therw 
is  an  aristocracy  in  every  condition  of  life.  The 
costermonger*s  relict,  who  cried,  *Thmk  I*d 
'soshate  with  them  ;  them*8  low  people!'  was  a 
gentie  sdon  of  nature's  noblesse.  At  the  ^leg-o*« 
beef  house,  an  upper  seat,  a  private  room,  an 
*  op-stahrs,*  is  retained  for  such,  at  lialf-penny  a- 
dish  more  for  soup,  and  no  *  half-platee*  of  po- 
tatoes. Go  into  the  room : — Hunery,  threadbare 
clerks  frequent  it,  grown  lank  and  poor  some  of 
them,  others  growing  so;  pretty-well-to-do  la- 
bouren,  who  could  not  demean  themselves  to  sit 
with  common  people,  join  the  sodety.  The 
workmen  seeqi  to  like  and  thrive  upon  their  &re, 
and  contrast  with  their  lathlike  companionB  in 
black. .  This  rusty  suit,  who  looks  into  his  basinv 
and  shrinks  as  though  some  one  would  catch  him, 
has  only  lately  found  out  how  to  dine  cheap. 
His  shadowv  visage  tells  na  that  he  has 
known  what  it  is  to  be  hungry.  Better  days  were 
once  ills ;  and  it  is  dear  that  the  road  downwards 
from  good  dinnen  to  tiie  knowledge  of  dinners 
cheap,  led  through  a  space  of  no  dfainers  at  alL 
He  will  grow  callous  by  and  by,  but  will  never 
reach  the  happy  assurance  of  the  stripling  at  the 
same  table,  who  is  gohig  through  oorrespOndinf 
metamorphoses  upwards.  Evidently  the  liestrap* 
ped  and  bepatched  aspirant  to  dignity,  who  m 
audadously  demands  'half-sUce  o*  phim*  after 
his  soup,  has  given  the  worthy  washerwoman, 
his  mother,  a  world  of  trouble  since  he  doffed  Me- 
charity  *  breeks.*  He  has  Utely  mounted  on  the 
stool,  as  scrub  to  a  junior  clerk  of  a  pettifogger. 
If  nine  shillings  a-week  does  not  make  him,  la 
his  mhid*s«eye,  gra^pthe  t>aton  of  Lord  OtUk* 
celfor,  it  does  at  any  rate,  open  a  view  more  con- 
sonant with  his  genius — the  swagger  and  pre- 
sumption of  a  vulgar  and  ignorant  quiUdriver. 

Savory  as  is  tne  compound  of  steam  from 
greens  and  potatoes,  and  exhalations  fiiom  Bonp^ 
puddings,  «id  dishwater,  let  us  valoromly  unisC 
the  temptation  to  stay.  Steer  dear  of  the  waitei^ 
half-washed  like  thehr  pUtes,  and  scan  tkr.  eom^ 
panyas  you  traverse  the  shop.  Irish  Mtkeli 
here,  and  Jack  the  dustman,  and  better  than  aO^ 
hi  one  Ik>z,  a  sweep.  A  round  hondred  are  e» 
joyhig  *  the  good  the  gods  provide/  and  viB 
cooM  again  to-morrow. 
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When  we  meet  our  young  friend  on  ^Change  of 
«n  afternoon,  it  usually  leads  to  eating.  The 
other  day  he  clapped  ub  on  the  shoulder,  as  an 
accompaniment  to  his  refined  greeting  of  *  Well, 
old  fellow,  how  d^ye  do  ?   FrngUid  to  see  you.* 

*  What,  Charley,  is  it  you  V 

*  Hy  lord,  the  same,  and  your  good  servant 
ever.    Have  you  been  to  the  Exhibition  V 

*  Most  indisputably,  my  jocular  friend.' 

*  What,  the  Great  Ezhibidonr 
'The  Great  ExhibiUon.' 

■  *InHydelPArkr 
•laHydeTark.' 

*  Of  1851 r 

•Of  1861.' 

*  Prince  Albert's  Exhibition  ?* 

*  Prince  Albert's  Exhibition.* 
^y*  ^79  Charley,  you  are  too  late ;  we  know  It 

is  the  fast  erecting  of  to-day. 
'  A  won&rful  place,  wasn't  itf 
'It  was  a  wonderful  place,  Charley.* 

*  What  a  wonderful  thing  steam  is,  isn't  it  V 
'Yes,  indeed,  Charley.' 
*And  heterodoxy?' 

*  And  heterodoxy.' 

*  And  man  V 
'  And  man.' 
'  And  woman  f* 

*  The  most  wonderful  enigma  of  all,  Charley.' 
This  hasn't  much  to  do  with  eating  and  drink- 
ing, but  it  is  on  the  track,  as  you  will  see ;  and, 
at  any  rate,  it  introduces  you  to  Charley,  our 
triend,  and  shows  you  what  a  strange  fellow  he 
is,  though  not  stranger  than  his  comrades  on 
'Change.    His  next  remark  is, 

*  Fm  just  going  to  <2o  a  bit  of  lunch.  Come  too  V 
'  *  With  all  my  heart.    Where  go  f  ^ 

*  I  know  a  mi  where  they  give  yon  &  bit  of 
chicken  and  a  glass  of  sherry.' 

This  sta^e  of  chat  leads  us  to  one  of  those 
complete  little  nooks  in  the  tortuous  vicinage  of 
'Ohange  Alley,  or  Pope's  Head  Court,  where  we 
can  take  a  hasty  snack.  It  is  ended  in  five 
minutes ;  for  there  is  a  panic  in  Capel  CJburt,  and 
Charley  must  watch  the  market.  Prices,  or 
'  prizes,'  as  the  *  stags,'  and  *  bulls,'  and  *  bears 
(ominously  of  blanks)  will  insist  upon  pronouncing 
ft»  are  '  going  up '  and  *■  falling '  at  a  rate  that 
makes  a  greater  din  and  clamour  than  usual  even 
'  at  the  Stock  Exchange.  Charley  is  not  the  only 
fiiend  of  the  lunch  marL  It  would  tire  us  to 
eoont  all  who  put  in  an  appearance  there,  for 
the  same  brief  space*  in  the  course  of  the  busy 
day.  Statistics  we  have  had  of  chicken  demoli- 
tion, which  ought  to  make  the  ruthless  devourers 
chicken-hearted  to  read.  Leadenhall  disposed  of 
l«2'7O,O00  last  year,  and  as  many  geese  ftnd  ducks. 
It  would  be  a  number  with  quite  an  array  of 
^phers  after  it,  to  tell  how  many  passed  over  the 
Iiuich  counter.  Everything  is  done  in  these 
comers    to   tempt   a   customer   twice.     Glass 

rkles  like  crystal ;  diaper  like  snow ;  the  plate 
oiirrors;  the  knives  as  the  patent  cleaning 
machine  only  can  make  them.  An  admission  of 
oar  friend  Charley'^s  would  be  to  some  a  draw- 
back— *■  I  never  ask  them  how  much  it  is ;  but  I 
know  they  always  take  enough.' 

While  on  the  topic  of  lunch,  we  dare  not  omit 
aDusion  to  a  new  feature  of  late  years,  to  subserve 
tills  doskable  snadt.    We  hmt  at  the  Alton  Ale- 


houses, whose  canvas  adverUsements  announce 
'Ale  and  Sandwich  for  fourpence;'  and,  at  the 
same  time,  form  the  blind,  and  sole  decoration  df 
the  window.  The  proprietors  of  the  Alton 
Brewery  are  landlords  of  theso  London  storea, 
and  put  their  own  tenants  in  to  sell  ale  On  oobi* 
mission,  with  leave  to  get  what  profit  they  may 
on  pork  pies,  bread  and  cheese,  sandwiches^ 
sausage  rolls,  and  other  vendible  delicacies.  Thai 
they  are  a  flourishing  speculation,  one  may  feel 
pretty  assured  by  the  continual  addition  to  their 
number,  as  also  by  the  throngM  rooms  and  bar 
whenever  one  peeps  in.  The  principle  on  which 
they  are  conducted  is  good,  and  naturally  finds 
fkvor.  All  articles  are  cheap,  &nd  at  a  fixed 
price ;  and,  what  is  most  hi  favor  of  all, '  Fees  to 
waiters  are  abolished !'  Every  rider  in  an  omnibof 
or  a  second-class  railway  carriage  knows  that 
*  Mann '  of  Aldermaubury  insists  upon  being  tho 
original  reformer  of  the  fee  system,  for  be  uset 
the  matter  as  a  claim  to  patronage.  Dining^ 
rooms  are  gradually  getting  to  understand  how 
little  their  patrons  like  the  levy  of  a  benevolence 
in  these  free-trade  days ;  and,  since  the  Altoo 
luncheons  have  made  the  reform  popular,  many 
of  them  follow  in  the  same  wake. 

Catering,  of  course,  is  not  confined  to  lunches. 
The  bulk  ot  City  employees  dine  in  town.  Many^ 
of  the  large  houses  keep  a  seat  for  thoise  *  out  of 
the  house '  at  the  table  of  those  '  in  the  house '-^ 
every  one  being  boarded,  though  only  unhappy 
novitiates  in  the  craft  are  compulsorily  lodged. 
Who  ever  saw  a  City  butcher  other  than  rotund 
and  sleek  f  Ask  him,  and  he  will  confess  that  it 
is  attributable  in  no  little  measure  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  these  said  dinner-tables.  If  not  the  best 
pw>portion,  yet  the  goodliest  prices;  of  226,0001 
cattle  and  1,820,000  sheep,  London  consumption 
last  yeai,  went  to  these  houses.  A  butcher's  bill 
on  one  of  the  regal  merchants  is  a  good  mainten*  , 
ance ;  generally,  mdeed,  too  much, with  which  to 
favor  one,  and  divided  among  several  tradesmen* 
Chop-houses  combine  luncheon  and  dinner. 
The  gallantry  of  the  patrons  have  given  courage 
to  some  buxom  proprietresses  to  assume  theit 
Christian  names,  and  let  their  houses  revel  in  thier 
pleasant  appellations  of '  Martha's,'  or  *  Louisa's,' 
or  *  Charlotte's,'  or  •  Sarah's '  Chop-house.  Wh©-' 
ther  'Dolly's'  be  an  affecUonate  dimhiutive,  we 
are  not  sure. 

Most  diners-out  are  acquainted  with  the  chaiV 
acteristic  houses.  A  splendid  fish  ordinary  may 
be  joined  at  Simpson's,  Billingsgate,  or  what  was 
Simpson's  a  month  or  two  ago,  and  few  wha 
assume  to  be  connoisseurs  have  not  visited  it  at 
least  once.  The  Poet  Office  clerks  on  pay-day, 
after  cashing  their  Bank  of  England  cheques^ 
drop  in  at  the  Cock  in  Threadneedle  Street,  where; 
they  will  maintain,  the  finest  basin  of  soup  is  t» 
be  had  in  London.  The  flock  of  clerks  used  t» 
be  looked  for  to  the  day  as  confidently  as  thw 
coming  of  migratory  birdis.  But  irregularity  hat 
shown  itself.  Modem  postal  business  has  filled 
every  vacuum  in  the  time  routine  of  the  office. 

Farther  along  from  the  *  Old  Lady '  of  Thread 
needle  Street,  is  another  place,  famous  for  the 
abundance  heaped  upon  every  dish.  Tier  upon 
tier  of  rooms,  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  is 
packed  as  if  by  contract,  every  day  at  feeding- 
tune,  with  hungry  visitants. 
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AlmoBt  a^'oiniog  this  is  a  pUice  emulative  of 
BeHam7*8  Kitchen  at  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
steak  or  beef-skirt,  reeking  from  the  gridiron, 
charms  many  an  epicure  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

The  *  three-course  houses  *  come  in  due  order 
of  enumeration.  Qovemment  officials,  on  the 
west  side  of  Temple  Bar,  know  them  better  than 
City  people.  A  faTorable  type  is  the  Strand 
Hotel,  where  a  good  dinner,  consisting  of  soup, 
fish,  flesh,  with  Vegetables  at  discretion,  and 
bread  and  cheese  afterwards,  is  giren  for  a 
shilling.  Open  from  one  o'clock  mid-day  till 
eight  at  night,  it  suits  the  oonTeoience  dT^-  very 
numerous  and  lengthy  line  of  guests. 

Now  we  are  in  the  West,  we  might  look  in  at 
some  of  the  Restaurants.  Frenchmen  congregate 
near  the  parks :  lovera  of  promenade,  they  get 
the  beat  approximation  to  their  own  Tuileries  and 
Champs  Elys6es.  The  moustachoed  gentry  affect 
the  style  of  their  country,  and,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, imitate  the  ioimitable  dinners  of  Paris.  For 
two  francs,  or  two  and  a  half,  you  may  get  a  first- 
rate  dinner  in  France,  or  for  a  frunc  and  a  half 
more  you  may  dine  a  la  carU^  or  at  the  table 
tThote  x>t  joxir  hotel.  In  London  you  may  get  a 
dinner  cheaper,  but  tueh  a  dinner  you  comdn*t 
get  at  any  price. 

We  hare,  howeyer,  to  do  particularly  with  the 
City.  'His  Lordship's  Larder,*  in  Cheapside, 
idms  at  French  style,  and  takes  well,  to  Ijudge 
from  the  constant  succession  of  patrons  all  day 
long.  The  waiters  are  quite  French  in  attention 
and  nbiselessness.  Springy  as  a  felt-shod  ghost 
walking  on  hidla-rubber,  they  stand  before  you 
directly  you  think  of  a  dish,  and  ranish  to  execute 
your  order.  A  clerk,  too,  after  French  ideas— 
except  that  it  is  a  man,  not  a  woman— reoeires 
payment  instead  of  gar9on,  and  trusts  to  your 
honor  to  make  out  an  accurate  yerbal  bill  for 
yourself. 

Some  folks  have  an  unOmited  capacity  at  a 
dinner-table.  Such  yery  sagaciously  choose  the 
substantial '  ordinary,'  rather  than  a  bill-of-fare 
dinner,  where  every  dish  is  an  extra.  Ordinaries 
abound  in  London.  Almost  every  tavern  boasts 
of  one,  ranging  from  a  shilling  to  half-a-crown  a- 
head;  in  some  cases  including  wine — an  an- 
nouncement always  seemine  to  us  equivalent  to 

*  avoid  the  place.*    Even  the  dubious  praise  of 

*  the  rarest  vinlage,'  with  which  the  allurement  is 
decorated,  makes  us  no  less  cynical :  truly  of  a 
vintage  very  rare — a  concoction  only  to  be  met 
with  at  a  cheap  dinner-table. 

The  Commercial  Boarding-houses' keep  an  open 
table  in  many  parts  of  the  City:  supplying 
eenerally,  with  a  thoroughly  good  imd  cheap 
dinner,  not  merely  the  sojourners  at  the  house, 
but  thehr  friends,  and  any  wayfarers  who  may 
please  to  drop  in.  These  are  amongst  the  quietest 
methods  of  renovation  with  City  men.  A  few  of 
the  most  respectable  of  such  establishments  have 
their  yearly  circle  of  tenants,  and  a  nearly  uniform 
daily  company.  The  regularity  of  procedure  is 
not  often  broken  in  upon  by  a  strange  face.  A 
social  party  rather  than  a  public  dinner  thus  taken 
place  every  day.  Such  tables  seem  to  be  in- 
digenous to  Basinghall  Street  and  its  vicinity. 
The  same  faces  recur,  and  the  same  topics : — 
business,  politics,  the  departure  and  arrivals  from 
and  to  the  house,  according  to  season.    Quiet, 


orderiy  people  these,  wiUi  whom  we  bare  spent 
more  than  one  sensible  hour. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  methods  of  provisimi- 
in^  London  by  day  only  where  they  present  any- 
thmg  characteristic  or  peculiar.  Regular  eating- 
houses,  whose  windows  tempt  appetite  with 
floured  legs-of-lamb,  and  calves'head  choking 
with  a  huge  lemon,  require  no  particular  notice: 
they  are  the  same  in  every  large  town.  Not 
merely  are  they  usefhl,  but  ind^pensable  in  a 
busy  emporium  like  London,  where  the  quarter 
of  an  hour's  leisure  for  a  '  consummation '  cannot 
be  counted  upon  by  many  tfll  it  comes  of  itsd( 
or  is  snatched  in  the  oourse  of  the  day. 

Last  upon  our  list,  but  first  in  our  sympathy, 
are  the  Cofifee-rooms.  Constitutionally  staid,  we 
love  their  comparative  quiet,  and,  more  freqoentiy 
than  not,  when  we  go  to  town,  we  save  ourselves 
the  vexation  ci  thinkmg  of  a  dinner-hour  at  home, 
b^  dropping  into  a  snug  comer  long  since  reco^ 
nised  as  our  own.  The  cosy  way  ui  which  we  sit 
there  would  raise  the  envy  of  Addison  himself 
littie  as  a  modem  coflfee-house  compares  with  the 
smoking  receptacle  of  his  day. 

It  is  the  pleasant  conceit  of  a  motropolitas, 
when  his  purse  lacks  a  sou,  and  his  card-rack  a 
billet,  to  fldfeot  the  table  of  tiie  mythic  magnate 
Duke  Humphrey.  Dining  with  the  nobleman  is 
a  Barmecide  banquet,  where  a  joke  usurps  the 
place  of  turtle.  Jedidiah  Johes's  explorations  in 
town,  after '  Hick's  Hall,'  and  the  *  Standard  in 
Corohill,'  and  *  St.  Giles's  Pound,'  were  never 
more  bootiess  than  have  been  ours  in  search  of 
the  duke's  open  house. 

Coffee-houses  have  revolutionised  London,  and, 
unlike  revolutions  in  general,  have  made  society 
all  the  better.  Single  gentiemen  such  as  we,  who 
luxuriate  in  a  limited  suite  of  apartments  of  a 
suburban  villa,  have  reason  to  bless  old  Pasqua 
for  his  invention.  What  can  we  do  with  a  dinner 
at  home  au  complet  f  It  is  a  week's  expedition 
to  get  round  a  loin  or  a  leg.  A  solitary  chop  b 
our  last  resource,  to  escape  from  which  we  would 
e'en  run  off  to  the  Diggins. 

Let  us  introduce  you  to  our  own  oofTee-rooms 
in  special.  Assuredly,  since  Pasqua  the  Greek 
opened  the  first  in  Lombard  Street,  there  has  not 
been  one  where  everything  is  so  nice,  clean, 
quiet,  and  comfortable.  You  will  say  eo  if  you 
go  there  (  nor  can  you  well  mistake  the  place  for, 
towards  the  close  of  the  day  we  shall  be  there 
working  up  our  *  notes,'  and  ready  to  greet  you. 
It  is  a  sober-looking  place,  as  befits  the  important 
purpose  to  which  it  is  dedicated.  Its  walls  are 
not  hung  with  glittering  mirrors,  nor  its  roof 
upheld  with  massive  comrans  of  glass,  like  tiie 
caf^s  of  the  Boulevards.  Compared  with  them — 
whose  splendor  would  make  one  imagine  eatbg 
and  drinking  to  be  pleasures  of  Hfe,  instead  m 
sheer  duty  to  an  inexorable  old  dame — ours  Is 
aingy.  Consistent  with  the  gravity  of  our  coun- 
trymen, and  the  idiosyncrasies  c^  cofibe-room 
architects,  it  is  divided  into  boxes,  each  separst- 
ine  half-dozens  of  apparently  very  predoos  or 
very  ferocious  animals. 

Englishmen  are  getting  a  littie  more  gregarioitt 
than  they  were.  Facility  of  locomotion  has 
brought  them  into  contact  with  countries  where 
Restraint  and  Stiffhess  feel  less  at  home.  Our 
church  has  lately  shown  this.  A  y«ar  or  two 
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■g#  we  oomkbH  peep  orer  oar  pew ;  now  weha?e 
a  pleutnt  sight  of  (he  ooogiegatioii.  The  eame 
inflseiice  hu  been  at  work  witi^  our  coffee-room, 
where,  in  lieu  of  hiding  a  man  all  bat  his  periwig, 
m  goodly  pan  of  his  eyes,  nose,  and  month  are 
now  displayed.  By  and  by  we  shall  get  down  to 
hie  Bhoolders,  and  in  the  end;  when  we  begin 
to  surmise  that  other  folks  are  likely  enough  as 
good  as  ourselves,  we  shall  rase  the  wooden  walls, 
•  and  associate.  Why  dinner  in  public  should  not 
be  eheerfolised  with  the  smUes  of  pleasant  &oes, 
thoQgh  it  still  were  heresy  to  speak,  puszles  us 
as  much  as  why  a  oo£fee-room  dinner  is  so  pre- 
tematurally  glum,  long*faoed,  solemn,  and  silent. 
It  were  a  commendable  crusade  to  start,  which 
oonstitational  diffidence  interdicts  on  our  part,  to 
establish  eheerfUness  as  a  concomitant  of  an 
"KngKffh  dinner. 

It  takes  along  time  to  make  acquaintance, 
even  at  a  regular  ordinary;  at  coffee-rooms  it 
woald  be  the  work  of  years.  With  peculiarly 
aoiiable  sociability,  every  Englishman  shrinks 
quite  into  himself  and  his  *  Times.*  Yet  we  could 
tell,  from  our  point  of  observation,  a  good  deal 
that  would  surprise  our  genial  friends  of  their 
private  life  and  character :— knowledge  with 
which  they,  in  blissful  uneonsdousness,  have 
made  us  acquainted. 

An  intelligent  gentleman  at  our  side  is  a  familiar 
firiend.  He  has  been  a  visitor  as  long  almost  as 
we :  yet,  all  the  same  for  that,  it  is  only  for  a 
week  or  two  that  we  have  been  on  conversational 
terms.  The  oddest  event  brought  about  what  our 
box  at  the  coffee-rooms  never  would  have  done. 
According  to  custom,  we  evacuated  our  position 
at  home,  when  the  dog-days  were  over,  to  eigoy 
a  little  laziness — the  most  serene  of  nature^s 
bounties.  By  a  concatenation  of  events,  we  were 
musing  over  the  little  square  garden-grave  of 
Marshal  Ney,  in  P^re  la  Chaise,  and  transfusing 
our  own  with  the  requiem  of  sighs  which  his 
guardian  mourners,  the  four  lofly  poplars  piercing 
ue  angles  of  his  resting-place,  breathe  continually 
over  Mm  as  they  sway  with  the  wind.  Bringing 
our  thoughts  to  earth,  a  glance  encountered  ours 
—sorely  not  unknown.  Instinctively  our  bat  rose, 
and  the  suggestion  dared  to  make  itself  heard, 
after  a  moment*s  English  silence,  that  the  rencon- 
tre was  not  the  first.  Our  friend  went  through  a 
ttmilar  process  of  thought,  and  acquiesced:  but 
how?  when?  why?  where?  Could  it  be  at  our 
oofTee-rooma,  in — ^butyou  know  wher^— where 
we  had  sat  at  the  same  table,  day  after  day,  for 
a  year  or  two,  without  speaking  ?  Such  suggestion 
was  a  flicker  of  light,  which  at  last  quite  flared 
op,  and  a  sudden  thought  struck  us — *  we  would 
swear  eternal  friendship  ;*  in  this  matter  breaking 
through  the  good  old  English  custom,  which 
made  the  two  students  who  met  on  the  top  of 
Hont  Blanc  part  wi^iout  speaking,  because, 
though  they  sat  on  the  same  form  at  the  Oxford 
lecture-room  hundreds  of  times,  they  had  never 
been  introduced.    We  talk  now. 

Our  maid  deserves  a  littie  chapter  quite  to  her- 
•elf;  and  indeed  we  can  talk  of  other  folks  while 
ipeaking  of  her.  She  is  a  light  and  pretty  re- 
presentative of  her  class :  a  representative  paint- 
ed by  a  poet,  who  depicts  his  copies,  not  as  they 
aotually  are,  but  as  they  oaght  to  be.    An  hitel- 


ligence  more  than  common,  as  well  as  a  neatness 
and  modesty  of  demeanour,  bespeak  her  supe- 
rior to  her  position ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
her  genius — for  you  shall  in  the[end  acknowledge 
'die  has  genius — ^makes  her  duties  dovetail  into 
so  nice  and  compact  a  piece  as  would  grieve  us 
to  see  broken.  Look  at  her  now  from  our  own 
corner;  neither  she  nor  her  visitors  know 

'  A  cheil's  amang  (ikem  takin'  notes.' 
So  quiet,  so  attentive,  so  polite,  so  smiling,  you 
wotUd  think  she  knew  nothing ;  never  felt  tired ; 
and  was  always  cheerful  as  a  sunbeam.  Tet  she 
has  a  History  by  heart  of  all  her  regular  custo- 
mers, and  is  busv  working  out,  Who  can  the 
stranger  be  thi&t  has  taken  a  seat  the  last  few 
days  f  His  name  will  soon  be  on  the  list  she 
keeps  adding  to,  like  a  boy's  string  of  *  liveries, 
shaftkies,  and  sinkies.*  Tired  ?  she  has  been  at 
work  since  seven  o^elock  this  morning,  and,  ex- . 
cept  the  half-hour  which  she  snatched  to  make 
up  some  littie  thhigs  for  her  tiny  nephews  and 
nieces  she  has  not  rested  at  all ;  nor  will  she  rest 
till  ten  at  night.  As  for  the  sunbeam,  she  sees 
one  on  Suncuy  alone  to  copy  cheerfulness  firom. 
Just  big  enough  is  she  to  beguile  a  pleasant  smile 
fh>m  everybody,  and  just  littie  enough  never  to 
be  in  anybody*s  way.  Her  littie  frame  inter- 
twines like  a  graceful  saurian  through  the  com- 
pany of  visitors,  without  incommodlog  one.  She 
learns  to  understand  their  wants,  and  sometimes 
saves  a  perambulation  of  the  room  by  giving  an 
immediate  order.  But,  as  she  says,  *  it  is  only 
with  some  she  can  do  so ;  for  if  she  did  not  ask 
beforehand,  many  gentiemen  would  send  her 
back,  though  she  knows  very  well  what  they  will 
have.'  Pardon  us  good  Kary,  you  would  have 
told  us  all  about  it,  would  you  not,  even  though 
you  knew  we  should  print  it  ?  No ;  really  the 
gentie  interest  we  have  taken  in  your  wel&re 
has  been  real ;  and  we  have  felt  sorry  for  your 
swolen  face  and  toothache ;  and  did  mean  our 
kind  toned  inquiries  after  your  health. 

Our  visitors  are  all  of  a  qdet  caste.  Haifa 
dozen  quills  in  a  box  together,  just  let  out  of  the 
counting-house  for  halt  an  hour,  comprise  onr 
fiuteit  visiters  Even  they,  to  whom  the  maid 
has  gone,  are  not  boisterous,  though  full  of  fun. 

Whether  we  systematise  our  companv  by  their 
reading,  by  their  manners,  or  by  their  appear- 
ance, we  get  the  same  divisions.  Our  incipient 
princes  of  London  trade  read  novels,  smile  when 
they  give  orders,  and  dress  as  near  dandyism 
as  the  *  governor*  will  bear.  Sometimes  a  few 
quiU  fast  drop  in.  They  donH  read  at  all,  but  kugh 
and  talk  immoderately  about  the  theatres  and 
cider  cellar8,and  are  very  precisely  brushed  indeed. 
Chivalrv  is  *  the  thing'  in  this  class,  but  chivalry 
arising  out  of  a  belief  in  their  own  irresistible 
gpraces,  and  the  universal  frailty  of  the  fair.  Their 
gallantry  is  indirect  insult  in  a  coffee-room. 
The  position  of  the  handmaid  gives  them  an 
occasional  claim  to  whisper  a  poor  joke,  just 
loud  enough  to  make  the  modest  girl  blush.  We 
regard  it  as  a  special  duty  to  be  kind,  and  polite 
and  affable  to  her,  were  it  but  to  mollify  some  of 
the  disagreeablenesses  of  her  office ;  and  we  sus- 
pect it  brings  its  reward,  and  tells  on  the  number 
of  plums  in  our  tart.  Well  it  is  that  her  temper 
keeps  unrippled.  One  would  scarcely  think  that 
the  equable  face  she  carries  only  hides  the  work- 
uigitizea  Dy  ^^JV^\^^is^ 
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ingsofa  heart  as  sensitiTe  to  radeness  as  the 
eollodioD  to  light. 

Quiet,  elderlj  folks  compose  the  next  dass, 
whose  reading  is  the  •Times.'  They  are  City 
men,  past  ihe  foUies  of  adolescence,  and  may  he 
seen  regalarly  as  the  clock  strikes  patting  on 
their  glasses  to  peep  at  the  funds  and  the  mar^ 
kets.  They  hare  time,  too,  for  a  *  leader,*  which 
forms  the  basis  of  their  politics  till  the  next  day's 
reading.  The  originality  of  their  ideas  is  Tery 
striking,  to  any  one  who  by  chance  has  read  the 
paper  beforehand.  Dressed  soberly,  and  conver- 
sational to  (he  extent  of  a  *  good  morning,  sir,' 
it  is  they  who  giro  character  to  the  house.  When 
eyening  comes,  these  go  home  to  thehr  families ; 
the  dandies  go  to  the  casino,  and  the  first  class 
pky  chess  and  draughts  in  their  own  box. 

Oar  particular  friends, whra  they  fill  the  comer 
we  inTsriably  claim,  form  another  grouping,  dis- 
tinct in  pursuit  and  character.  It  is  a  casualty  their 
coming  in,  except  *  Kagazbe-day/  when  we  lux- 
uriate for  an  afternoon  over  the  monthlies,  and 
lamre  a  delicious  tete-oriete  literary  gossip  and 
criticism.  Eyidently  we  are  a  learned  coterie, 
thinks  the  maid,  though  she  can*t  make  us  out 
She  looks  out  for  this  *  periodical*  mirth  with  our 
fHends,  as  naturally  as  for  our  own  incUridual 
silence  on  other  days. 

Tou  shall  allow  the  maid  has  genius,  we  pro- 
mised you.  How  else  is  it  that  she  tells  from 
the  lode  of  a  customer  what  he  wants  f  One  just 
now  came  in ;  she  was  located  in  her  own  sanc- 
tum, and  merely  looked  up,  when  the  order  for 
tea  and  a  tea  cake,  with  water-cresses,  issued 
from  her  lips.  A  gentleman  followed,  whose 
physiognomy  at  once  indicated  that  he  wanted  a 
*chop.^  It  would  test  the  cleverest  of  you  to  do 
it  as  cleverly. 

We  imagine  that,  though  we  can  claim  few 
acquaintances  at  our  coffee-rooms,  we  are  not 
altogether  unknown.  At  any  rate  our  seat  is  re- 
cognised; and  seemingly,  the  fancy  we  have 
that  dinner  isn*t  satisfactory  in  any  other.  Fre- 
quently we  have  met  the  silent  acknowledgement 
of  our  right,  by  one  relinquishUig  the  position  on 
our  appearance.  They  know  not — though  they 
BOW  shall— how  much  beyond  our  *thank*ee* 
they  oblige. 

Our  little  ancilla  very  quickly  became  ac- 
quainted with  all  our  peculiarities,  and  humours 
them  to  a  gratifying  degree.  *  Tes,  if  you  please,* 
was  our  iavariable  answer  to  whatever  she  asked 
of  us.  She  soon  knew  how  little  we  liked  bother, 
snd  frequently  brings  us  dinner  throughout  on 
her  own  responsibility.    That  is  just  as  we  like  it. 

Vanity — was  it  not  a  Ciceronian  failing  f — 
tempts  us  to  think  that  we  are  somewhat  of  a 
favourite :  certainly  we  are  much  favoured.  On 
our  arrival  we  usually  find  the  *  Times*  placed 
ready,  and  the  *  weeklies*  piled  up  for  us  on 
their  proper  days.  •  H.  W.*  and  *  Ohambers,* 
'  Leisure  Hour,*  and  '  Eliza  Cook,*  make  us  a 
repast  attractive  enough  to  send  the  '  lamb  and 
pease*  or  *  raspberry  tart*  into  temporary  oblivion. 
Even  our  less  ambitious  *  Family  Herald*  we  en- 
joy as  eniremet :  and  on  *  Review-days*  and  *  Ma- 
gazine-days* we  have  quite  a  Guildhall  feast 

Hary  is  not  so  carefully  attentive  to  every  one. 
She  has  her  little  revenges  upon  an  offender, 
though  the  victim  is  unconscious.  One  who  wiUi 


an  air  oflMthority  demands  all  the  papers  in  imm^ 
and  gets  paSBionate,  and  stalks  about  when  tb«j 
don*t  come,  is  her  spedal  avereioii.  Somthcw 
people  *wil]  keep  the  paper  more  tbaa  tes 
minutes,*  if  he  bespeak  it.  Any  one  who  beOowi 
his  commission  from  one  end  of  the  roem  to  tks 
other  gets  into  her  bad  books  atonee,  and  »  mn 
to  find  the  paper  he  asks  for--^ngaged.  . 

It  pleases  her  now  and  then  to  play  with  ov 
own  peculiarities,  as  fiir  as  she  imagines  she  BMy 
safely  venture.  *  Will  you  take  tart,  sir  ? — *  YtB, 
if  you  please,*  has  been  given  af»  a  raster  of 
course.  In  a  few  moments  after  its  removal  ^ 
little  plagve,  in  apparent  forgetfolBess,  has  in* 
veigled  us  into  another  *  Yes,  M  you  please,*  for 
the  self-same  thing.  On  one  occasion,  and  wt 
belicTe  at  the  instigation  of  a  raalidons  friend, 
she  actually  caused  us  to  demolish  two  dianan 
in  sucoeas&OD. 

W6  have  already  referred  to  the  kiqaisilift 
spirit  of  our  handmaideB.  It  shows  itself  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  If,  as  the  chance  has  been,  aha 
has  ooeadon  to  speak  of  a  past  occurrence,  she 
mentions  visiters  by  name.  *  The  day  when  Mr. 
Dyer  and  Mr.  Thresher  sat  at  your  table,  air; 
but  who  Mr.  Dyer  and  Mr.  Thresher  are,  she 
alone  knows  of  us  two.  Or  she  will  allnde  to  a 
gentleman,  our  casual  oompanioD, '  the  priatar,* 
she  confidently  adds,  and  is  astonished  when  wa 
assure  her  that  her  information  about  his  profes- 
sion dosen*t  help  us  at  all  She  was  right,  not- 
withstanding, as  we  confirmed  her,  when  by  ac- 
cident we  found  out  what  our  friend  was.  But, 
as  we  argued  vith  her,  and  argue  with  you,  if  the 
knowledge  of  these  little  things  ever  become 
necessary  to  friendship,  they  will  make  them- 
selves known  in  good  time,  and  need  not  our 
prying  eyes  in  advance. 

A  ffilded  glass  announcement  on  the  walls  tefis 
people  that  our  coffee-rooms  are  closed  on  Sunday. 
It  wasn't  always  so :  and  the  change  is  one  for 
the  best.  London  coffee-bouses  generally  are  to 
be  commended  for  Sunday-closing.  We  must  not 
inquire  the  reason  too  deeply,  or  perhaps  the  in- 
ference would  be,  that  London  goes  out  of  town. 
Let  us  give  coffee-house-keepers  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt,  and  believe  tiiat  better  motives  influence 
them. 

Worthier  people  than  our  own  host  and  hoatees 
do  not  live.  More  honest  and  upright  could  not 
be  fbund.  The  domestics  have  to  thank  them 
for  their  Sunday  rest  We  hare  learned  froM 
Maiy  herself,  that  herdaily  duties  are  ended  i^ 
fiunUy  prayer,  over  which  she  has  more  than  once 
wickedly  hillen  asleep.  After  so  many  boors  of 
business  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  nevertfaelefli 
we  gravely  reprehend  her,  and  hope  she  will  boc 
transgress  again. 

The  coffee-roqm  library  we  can't  teO  yoa  modi 
about  Our  experience  goes  only  as  fiff  as  tibe 
catalogue.  The  o?mer  doseu*t  speak  hishly 
of  bis  own  proper^.  If  about  to  sell,  he  might 
do  otherwise.  Were  we  compelled  to  confess, 
we  should  say  that  for  '  Blood*  and  *  Love*  the 
stock  was  unequalled,  and  suits  the  claro  of 
readers;  but  for  intelligent  people  to  sit  over 
a  single  one  of  them,  would  be  to  comprnminfi 
their  character. 

The  little  picture  of  oar  own  eofi^Be-room  girea 
an  idea  of  a  ckfls  exceedingly  nnmeroua  in  Lo»- 
uigitized  Dy  vjjv^v^v  iv^ 
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4oo.  We  luiTe  no  doubt  oo0eo-b«ii8M>4eU  upon 
the  character  of  London  population,  and  by  tbeir 
ttambers  tend  usefully  to  ba:aBce  the  blandbb- 
nents  of  the  toTeni.  They  deserve  erery  en- 
couragement:  we  have  promoted  their  interest 
4n  ^e  present  paper  by  writing  so  long,  that 
rSAdera  who  have  been  adventurous  enough  to 
get  to  this  pohit  must  have  grown  hungry,  and 
need  their  aid. 


LAMENT  FOR  THfi  RBD  HUKTEB. 

Blty  the  hunter  who  traversed  the  wild, 
And  caBM  the  wide  forest  Ms  own ; 

*lCid  nature*s  wild  scenes  her  own  native  child, 
To  the  teashiBgs  of  science  unknown. 

Hie  bounding  red-deer  of  the  deep  forest^  shade, 

He  slew  lor  his  own  forest  fiure. 
And  drank  when  he  thirsted  from  waters  that 
made — 

A  nusie  he  loved  to  share. 

Amd  when  in  the  hours  held  sacred  to  thought, 

And  dreams  tike  reality  grew ; 
In  the  depth  of  a  warm  adoration  he  sought,— 
To  commune  with  the  great  Manitou. 

The  Spirit  of  good  in  the  far  distant  ground ; 

Where  the  shades  of  the  warriors  rest. 
Where  unknown  to  fiitigue  with  his  faithful  hound, 

He  may  join  in  the  chase  he  loves  best.  . 

Pity  for  him  for  his  hunting  ground, 

A  home  for  the  stranger  is  made ; 
And  his  forefitthera  bones  in  their  own  sacred 
mound, 

Are  profhned  by  the  plough  and  the  spade. 

The  pride  of  his  native  forest  is  shorn,— 
And  the  wild  deer  are  driven  afar ; 

Alas  I  for  the  hunter  doomed  sadly  to  mourn — 
The  twilight  of  desthiy*s  star. 

Not*— The  sad  fate  of  the  Aborigmes  of  North 
America  driven  firom  their  hunting  grounds,  and 
from  the  spots  held  sacred  by  religious  rites,  and 
also  as  the  graves  of  their  forefathers,  must  excite 
amotions  of  pity  in  the  bosom  of  every  one  who 
knows  what  they  now  are,  and  reflects  on  v^^at 
they  have  been.  0.  W. 


THE  EARLY  DATS  OF  MADAME  DE 

MAINTENON. 
t .  

CHAPTKR    L 

Av  the  close  of  the  year  1643,  on  the  20th  of 
November,  a  young,  sweet  voice,  was  suddenly 
heard  from  amidst  the  crowd  thronging  the  coach- 
office  at  Havre,  inquiring  if  there  was  a  place  to 
Nk>rt. 


**  Yes  there  is,**  replied  «  man  from  behind  the 
ofl&ce  grating.  **  What  is  the  fare  ?'*  was  th4  nexl 
question,  in  the  Creole  accent.  **  Six  crowns,** 
said  the  official  '*  Here  they  aie,**  and  at  th« 
same  time  a  little  hand,  whose  small,  white,  slei^ 
der  fingers,  peepea  forth  from  a  black  eilk  mitten, 
laid  upon  the  counter  the  six  crowns.  **  WhaA 
name  shall  I  put  down  T'  demanded  the  man  as 
he  took  the  money.  After  a  moment^shesitatioB 
the  little  voice  replied,  ''Mademoiselle  Fraocoise." 
''FrancolseP*  repeated  the  man  behind  the  gratr 
ing,  as  he  prepared  to  write  it  down. 

"  I  said  Mademoiselle,**  replied  she  who  bor0 
the  name  of  Francoise,  in  so  haughty  a  tone,  thai 
every  one  in  the  office,  men,  women,  and  difl- 
dren,  turned  to  look  at  the  speaker. 

It  was  a  little  girl  of  about  eight  years  old 
taller  than  is  usual  at  that  a^e,  and  slight,  like  all 
children  who  grow  too  quickly ;  she  was  verr 
pale,  which  rendered  her  exquisite  fairness  sliU 
more  striking,  while  rich  masses  of  chestnut  hair 
fell  in  profiudon  on  her  nedc.  Her  eyes  were 
black,  admirably  set,  and  at  times  flashing 
haughtily  when  she  was  either  addressed  rudely 
or  Jostled  by  the  crowd ;  but  when  in  a  state  of 
repose,  th€ly  wore  an  expression  of  Umid  gentle* 
ness,  full  of  bterest  and  charm.  The  appear* 
ance  of  the  little  giri  was  neat  and  elegant,  like 
that  of  a  child  belonging  to  the  higher  classes  of 
society ;  a  dress  of  puce  silk,  a  mantilla  trimmed 
with  Uce,  set  off  her  pretty  figure ;  whilst  her 
whole  air,  perhaps  a  little  too  proud,  and  her 
case  of  manner,  induced  the  beholder  to  look 
behind  her  in  search  of  the  lacqueys  that  she 
was  doubtless  accustomed  to  command ;  and  it 
was  matter  of  surprise  when  it  was  found  that 
the  young  creature  was  quite  unattended  and 
alone. 

An  aeed  woman,  whose  appearance  betokened 
her  the  nousekeeper  of  some  noble  family,  g^ed 
at  her  for  some  moments  with  the  fixed  attention 
of  one  who  is  endeavoring  to  recall  some  remem^ 
brance ;  and  having  apparently  succeeded,  sht 
approached  the  litue  girl.  "  Have  you  no  other 
name  than  Francoise  r'  inquired  she. 

The  little  Creole  answered  by  a  gesture  of 
astonishment,  and  one  of  those  haughty  glanceSi 
a  flash  of  which  her  eyes  retained  for  some  mo- 
ments. **Are  you  going  to  Niort,  madame," 
demanded  she,  without  deigning  any  reply  to  th« 
question  of  the  housekeeper. 

**  I  am  goiog  further,  mademoiselle,**  replied 
the  woman,  constrained  by  the  haughty  deport- 
ment of  the  little  personage  to  accord  her  the 
title,  which  certainly  everything  about  her  seemed 
to  prove  belonged  to  her.  *'  But  I  intend  to  stop 
there  for  a  short  time.  If  you  are  travelling 
alone,  and  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you **  '> 

**  A  poor  little  girl  of  my  age  has  always  need 
of  protection ;  and  you  wtlj  be  good  enough, 
madame ** 

*'  I  shall  be  most  happy,  mademoiselle,**  replied 
Madame  Germain— that  was  the  name  given  in 
her  passport — so  much  the  more,  as  I  myself 
have  just  been  bringing  a  little  girl  of  your  age 
to  my  mother-in-law,  who  resides  in  this  town ; 
for  certainly  I  should  not  be  the  one  to  leave  my 
child  to  go  about  al(  nc  in  the  publie  roads.** 

**  Madame,**  interrupted  the  little  Fran9oise| 
warmly,  her  £u)e  flashing  and  her  eyes  filling 
Digitized  Dy  vjv^v^v  iw 
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with  tears.  **  Do  not  blame  m  j  luther  or  mother ; 
they  gaTe  me  ii^  charge  to  a  Creole  Udj,  who 
waa  returDhig  to  France ;  and  ia  it  their  fanlt 
that  this  lady  died  on  the  passage!  Oh,  how  my 
poor  mamma  would  grieye  if  she  knew  her  little 
fran^oise  was  obliff^  to  disembark  all  alone  from 
the  ereat  ship,  and  eo  alone  to  Niort.  Oh  I  say 
notmng  bad  of  my  mther  and  mother,  they  are 
both  so  good  and  both  Ioto  me  to  mnch.  It  was 
tiiehr  love  for  me  that  made  them  consent  to  seod 
me  away  from  them.  They  were  not  rich  there ; 
b^des,  my  education  could  not  be  finished  in 
i^erica,  so  they  have  sent  me  to  Franoe.  J  am 
going  to  Niort^ 

"To  whom  there?**  demanded  Madame  Ger- 
main, quickly,  who  had  not  taken  her  eyes  for  an 
instant  off  the  litUe  Creole. 

"I  hare  my  instructions,  madame,"  replied 
Fran9dse.  "  The  lady  who  died  gave  them  to 
me  hi  writhig.  She  had  more  sense  than  I  hare, 
and  knew  better  what  ought  to  be  done.  As  for 
me,  I  only  know  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  at 
my  age  I  ought  to  obey,  and  so  I  obey." 

^xou  can  at  least  tell  your  fitther's  name,**  ex- 
claimed at  once  nearly  every  one  in  the  office, 
who,  whilst  the  little  Creole  had  been  speaking, 
had  gradually  approached,  her.  She  gaied  ear- 
nestly at  each  of  the  persons  who  had  addressed 
her ;  but  doubtless,  not  perceiving  in  any  of  the 
curious,  indifferent  faces  around^  that  nameless 
•omethine  which  inyites  confidence,  she  merely 
replied,  **  You  do  do  not  know  him,  so  it  would 
be  useless  to  tell  you.** 

**But  you  will  tell  me,  who  am  soing  to  take 
jou  under  my  care  fill  we  reach  Niort,  will  you 
not  ?**  said  Marguerite  Oermain,  tn  a  low  Toice, 
khidly  pressing  the  hand  of  Fran^oise.  **  Per- 
haps so,  macUme ;  listen  awhile  when  I  know 
you  better.** 

This  extreme  prudence  at  so  tender  an  age 
astonished  erery  one,  and  fixed  every  eye  upon 
the  child,  who  alone,  in  a  public  office,  surrounded 
by  strangers,  beliaTed  with  as  much  propriety 
and  steMlinees  as  if  in  the  presenoe  or  her 
mother ;  and  united  to  the  shrinking  modesty  of 
her  sex  that  self-possession  which  commanded 
respect  in  her  rather  equirocal  circumstances. 
At  this  moment  the  coachman  mounted  the  box, 
summoned  the  psssengers,  who  took  their  places 
in  a  wide  carriage,  where,  thanks  to  the  good 
offices  of  Madame  Qermahi,  Fran^oise  was  already 
seated. 

As  the  coach  drove  off,  Fran^oise  drew  a  little 
paper  from  her  pocket, •folded  square,  and  with 
the  word  "  adieu^  written  upon  it.  She  unfolded 
it,  and  read  to  herself;—"  I  feel,  my  dear  child, 
the  approach  of  death ;  as  I  can  now  no  other- 
wise care  for  you,  I  write  these  few  lines,  which 
I  could  ask  yon  always  to  carry  about  with  you, 
to  direct  your  conduct,  now  that  I  am  no  longer 
with  you.  Read  and  follow  the  advice  of  one 
who  was  for  so  short  a  time  to  fiD  the  place  of 
jour  mother. 

"  On  your  arrival  at  Havre  go  at  once  to  the 
coach-office  for  Niort,  take  your  plaoe  there,  and 
pay  for  it ;  but  do  not  give  any  but  your  ohris- 
tian  name,  nor  the  name  of  the  relation  to  whom 
you  are  going.  Tou  could  not  explain  to  every 
one  that  might  see  the  name  written  upon  a 
public  sheet,  bj  what  accident  a  member  o(f  a 


femily  sooh  at  yoon  should  have  been  travellhi|f 
akme.** 

All  else  she  had  to  say  might  have  been  im- 
parted by  word  of  mouth,  or  perhaps  at  that  in* 
stant  death  had  for  ever  paralysed  the  hand  which 
penned,  and  chilled  the  anxious  heart  that  dicta* 
ted  the  firiendly  counsel 

OHAPTSB    II. 

After  a  jooney  of  three  days,  which  was  con- 
sidered very  quick  travelling  at  a  time  when  itfl- 
roads  were  as  yet  unknown,  the  cairiage  which 
had  oonveved  Fnm^oise  arrived  at  Niort,  and  we 
must  do  Madame  Oarmain  the  justice  to  say,  dis 
was  most  aaddkmdy  kind  to  the  Uttle  Creole. 
Perhaps  there  was  a  little  of  offidousness  in  tids 
forwardness  to  obliffe.  Certain  it  is,  that  wheftsr 
firom  natural  diqKNition,  from  want  of  edncatioii, 
or  firom  a  motive  which  we  do  not  as  yet  pretend 
to  d^e,  ehe  was  on  this  occasion  most  inqelit 
tive,  pryhifL  and  meddUng.  Fran^oise  found  ths 
greatest  dfllculty  hi  evading  the  attempts  made 
to  surprise  her  into  a  disclosure  of  her  name  and 
destination.  Sometimes  it  was  a  conjecture  as  to 
the  rank  held  by  the  bther  of  the  litUe  Creole; 
at  other  times,  a  guess  as  to  the  house  to  whieh 
she  waf  going;  to  all  of  which  the  yoong  travel- 
ler observed  the  most  oomplete  dience.  As  soon 
as  the  coach  stopped,  Fran^oise,  who  was  amoB| 
the  first  to  aUght,  looked  about  for  a  porter,  and 
giving  him  a  parcel  to  hold,  took  a  letter  from 
her  bag  and  began  to  read  over  the  address,  in 
order  to  tell  it  to  the  man,  who  was  awaitmc  her 
orders.  As  she  was  about  to  whisper  it  to  mm, 
she  waa  anticipated  by  Madame  Q^main,  who 
read  over  hw  shoulder-— 

«*The  Baroness  de  NemlUntt  I  know  Aat 
lady  right  well  I  will  show  you  the  way.  There, 
take  mv  parcel  too,**  said  she  to  the  porter.  «*I 
am  going  the  same  road.  Come.**  Fran^ofiie 
had  only  to  make  tiie  beet  of  a  bad  matter,  se 
she  foUowed  Madame  Oermahu  They  walked 
together  fai  silence  for  a  long  time,  till  havli^ 
tuned  hito  a  large  street,  so  deserted  that  tiis 
grass  grew  fai  tufts  through  the  pavement,  at  Is 
so  oft^  the  case  hi  a  provincial  town,  Margaret 
stopped,  and  said  to  her  young  companion — 

''There  it  is  at  the  end,  the  Ust  h6tel  to  the 
right;  knock  long  and  kmdly— the  servant  is 
deaf.** 

Then  taking  Fran9oi8e's  parcel  fh>m  the  porter; 
and  dving  it  to  her,  she  went  off,  taking  the  man 
with  her,  and  leavhig  the  poor  Uttle  stranger  in 
the  middle  of  a  deserted  street. 

But  the  solitude,  &r  from  ahurming  FrancelBi^ 
only  tended  to  reassure  her.  It  was  broad  daj 
— it  was  noon,  and  happy  in  thoufffat  that  her 
journey  was  over,  and  that  she  would  soon  have 
a  protector,  and  be  no  longer  obliged  to  cooeedl 
her  name  and  country,  ehe  walked  straifffat  to  tlie 
door  of  thp  h6tel,  and  knocked  bol<ny.  Bol 
though  she  knocke  1  again  and  again,  the  door 
did  not  open,  and  the  total  silence  that  reigned  la 
the  interior  of  the  hdtel,  added  to  all  the  abutters 
of  the  windows  behig  dosed,  made  the  Httle 
traveller  thmk  that  every  one  must  be  dead,  aad 


at  the  idea,  a  cold  shiver  ran  through  her 

**  If  you  were  to  knock  tin  to-morrow  momiii^ 
and  longer  than  that,  too,  they  wdl  not  opeo  a 
bit  the  more  for  yon,**  saidahawker  of  vegetablcik 
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who  was  JQ8t  then  passiiig.  **  The  owners  are  in 
the  country,  and  the  only  serrant  that  is  nsnaUy 
left  has  taken  advantage  of  their  absence  to  pay 
a  Tidt  to  his  natire  place." 

How  gratefnl  was  this  information  to  the  poor 
cfaUd,  who  teared  that  the  guardian  to  whose  care 
■he  was  consigned  was  dead. 

*'  Can  you  tell  me,  my  good  woman,"  said  she, 
*'  where  is  Madame  de  Neuillant*s  country-housef 

*^  Not  Tery  &r  firom  this,  my  little  madam ;  and 
if  your  legs  are  but  as  quick  as  your  eyes,  two 
Aort  hours  will  take  you  there.  You  roust  get 
out  of  this  street,  and  take  the  first  turning  to 
the  ri^^t,  then  the  fourth  to  the  left,  then  go  on 
tiB  YOU  come  to  a  great  square,  then  turn  assln 
to  tJie  left,  then  to  the  right,  then— but  I  had 
better  show  you  the  way,  for  I  doubt  if  you  could 
find  it." 

^'TongiTe  me  new  life,"  said  the  little  sirl, 
wiping^  away  the  drops  with  which  terror  nad 
moistened  her  brow. 

On  they  went  together,  till  on  reaching  the 
open  country,  the  woman  said,  **  Ton  can  now 
find  the  way  by  yourself;  you  have  only  to  go 
straight  on ;  if  you  walk  pretty  fast  and  do  not 
loiter  on  the  way  you  will  be  there  in  less  than 
two  hours.  When  you  come  to  an  iron  railing 
and  a  grove  of  acadas,  tou  are  at  your  joumey*s 
•nd."  And  she  then  left  the  little  traveller  to  go 
(m  her  way  alone. 

Fran9oi8e  had  sood  legs  and  good  courage, — 
•he  went  on  briskly  for  about  two  hours,  but  her 
•mall  weak  Kmbs  did  not  permit  of  her  taking 
Tery  long  steps,  so  that  at  the  end  of  that  time 
•he  had  not  made  much  way. 

The  sight  of  the  long  straight  road  still  extend- 
ing so  iar  before  her,  and  the  sun  so  low  in  the 
horizon,  with -the  feeling  of  hunger  suOh  as  it  is 
only  felt  by  the  very  young,  drew  a  deep  sU^h 
from  her ;  alas  I  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  she 
was  accustomed  to  careful  tendenoe,  to  a  loving 

Se  upon  her,  and  loving  arms  around  her.  The 
»a  of  stopping  to  procure  some  refreshment 
never  occurred  to  her, — she  thought  of  but  one 
thing,  and  that  was,  to  reach  her  journey's  end. 

At  last  she  perceived  in  the  distance  the  iron 
ndling ;  the  very  sight  of  it  revived  her,  aiSd  cau- 
sed her  to  redouble  ner  speed :  she  almost  forgot 
ber  fatigue. 

'*  Where  is  the  chiteau  of  the  Baroness  de 
Keuillantf"  said  she,  to  the  first  person  she  met 

It  was  a  poor  little  girl,  about  her  own  age, 
but  scantily  dad,  and  weepfaig. 

"  I  am  just  come  away  from  it;  I  can  stay  no 
Wnger  there,  the  lady  is  too  cross.  I  was  beaten 
yesterday  for  having  let  some  hens  be  stolen ; 
to-day  two  turkeys  have  been  taken,  and  I  am 
ninning  away  before  it  is  found  out  I  will  go 
home,  my  mother  never  beats  me, — never." 

**  Poor  little  thing!"  said  Franfoise,  slipping  a 
I»ece  of  money  into  the  hand  of  the  little  poultry- 
girl.    "  Pray  do  not  go  till  you  show  me  the  chi- 


*  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  find  it ;  you  can  see 
it  fW>m  this ,"  replied  the  little  peasant,  consoled 
at  the  sight  of  the  silver  which  was  now  shining 
in  her  brown  sunburnt  hand.    "  Do  you  see  that 

Seat  iron  railing,  by  the  side  of  which  there  is  a 
tie  gate,  with  cooks  and  hens  and  turkeys  in 
ftoDtofitr 


"The  oocks  and  hens  of  which  you  are  in 
charge,  I  suppose,"  said  Fran^oise. 

"The  very  samel"  answered  the  girl. 

"  I  am  not  surprised  at  their  bekg  stolen,  if 
you  leave  diem  thus  by  themselves." 

"  Oh,  at  our  age  we  must  have  a  bit  of  play." 

"Does  that  gate  lead  into  the  ch&teau?"  de- 
manded Fran9oise. 

"It  leads  into  the  fium-yard,"  replied  the 
little  peasant  "From  the  &rm-yard  you  go 
through  a  grove  of  acadas,  which  leads  to  the 
offices  and  tben^" 

"  Oh,  once  there,  I  shall  know  what  to  do. 
Thank  you,  my  child." 

At  that  moment  the  little  Creole  perceived  a 
pretty  white  hen  that  a  dog  was  worrying,  and 
had  actually  under  his  paws.  She  drove  away 
the  dog,  and  pSoked  up  the  hen ;  and  perceiving 
she  was  not  hurt,  but  merely  frightened,  she 
caressed  her,  and,  warming  her  in  her  little  hands, 
she  advanced  towards  the  farm-yard. 

"Poor  little  thing!'*  said  she,  as  she  kissed 
the  hen ;  "yon  are  a  little  one,  timid  and  weak 
as  I  am ;  but  do  not  be  aiMd,  I  will  protect  you. 
as  those  who  are  older  than  I  wiU  protect  me." 

Thus  speaking  as  she  went  along,  the  little 
traveller  amused  herself  by  driving  home  the  in- 
mates of  the  poultry-yard,  ^ho  were  only  waiting 
fbr  the  door  to  be  opened  for  them ;  and  bavins 
then  gently  laid  her  white  hen  on  the  branch  « 
a  tree,  where  she  saw  the  rest  of  the  hens  picking, 
she  passed  on  through  a  little  gate,  opening  on 
the  acada-grove ;  but  hardly  bad  she  advanced  a 
few  steps  m  the  direction  of  the  ch&teau,  when 
a  well-known  voice,  proceeding  from  the  other 
side  of  the  trees,  rivet^  her  to  £e  spot 

It  was  the  voice  of  Madame  Germain— Madame 
Germain,  whom  she  had  told  that  she  was  going 
to  the  Baroness  de  NeuiUant,  who  knew  where 
she  was,  as  she  had  come  herself,  and  yet  had  not 
told  her,  or  rather  had  led  her  wrong,  by  bring- 
ing her  to  the  empty  hotel  in  the  deserted  street 
All  these  thoughts  fiashed  rapidly  throuf^h  the 
little  head  of  ranooise,  and  she  trembled,  she 
knew  not  why. 

Though  the  overshadowing  trees  rendered  the 
darkness  of  the  evening  stffl  greater,  she  made 
an  effort  to  see  the  person  who  was  with  Madame 
Germain.  By  the  richness  of  her  attire  and  the 
authoritative  tone  in  which  she  addressed  her* 
companion,  who  remained  standing  whilst  she 
was  seated,  Francoise  guessed  she  must  be  the 
Baronem  de  NeuiUant  With  all  the  impetuosity 
of  her  age  and  natural  disposition,  shewould  have 
sprung  towards  her,  exdaimine,  *  Here  I  am  V 
when  some  words  that  reached  her  ear  suddenly 
checked  the  impulse. 

OHAPTIB  III. 

The  baroness,  with  a  moody  and  abstracted 
air,  was  listening  to  these  words  from  ^Madame 
Germain:— "TUs  chUd  is  bom  for  misfortune, 
madaibe.  *  Fair  birth,  fiiir  life,'  says  the  proverb; 
and  *  Bom  unlucky,  unlucky  for  the  whole  life,' 
say  I ;  and  I  will  go  even  further  than  that,  ma- 
dame — the  unlucky  bring  ill-luck  to  those  that 
harbor  them.  Now  how  was  this  little  D'AubimS 
bomf  In  a  prison  at  Niort,  where  her  father 
was  detained  for  debt,  on  the  27th  of  November, 
fal  the  year  1636— it  wUl  be  eight  years  in  three 
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days  more.  I  think  I  have  ber  poor  motker  be- 
fore me — JeaDDe  de  Gardillac,  of  such  a  good  fii- 
inlly  t  Bordeaux,  with  hardly  sufBdent  to  coyer 
her  poor  child,  and  though  that  poor  child  had 
the  honor  of  haying  as  sponsors  the  Count  Fran- 
eois  de  U  Rochefoucault  and  your  daughter,  the 
Ck>ante8s  Jeanne  de  Badeau,  that  has  not  broken 
the  spelL  Her  infimcy  was  passed  in  prison. 
From  the  prison  at  NkMrt  she  went  to  the  Chateau 
IVompette  at  Bordeaux,  and  from  thence  she  jet 
out  to  America.  On  the  passage  she  feU  ill,  and 
eyery  one  belieying  her  to  be  dead,  she  was  about 
to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  when  her  mother  asked 
to  be  allowed  a  last  embrace.  In  this  embrace 
•he  thought  she  peroeiyed  a  slight  bieath  of  life 
in  her  daughter— so  slight,  indeed,  thai  none  but 
a  mother  oould  haye  peroeiyed  it;  and  the  little 
one  was  saved.  But  it  appears  that  Monatew 
Constant  d*Aubign^  has  not  oonduoted  his  aiEurs 
in  the  new  world  a  bit  better  than  in  the  old,  by 
bis  sending  you  his  daughter  to  bring  up.'' 

"  And  how  did  you  reeoffnize  her,  Margaret?" 
demanded  the  baroness  with  the  air  of  one  awak- 
ing cut  of  a  long  dream. 

**I  haye  already  had  the  honor  of  telling  it 
twice  to  you,  madame,  but  yon  haye  not,  I  be- 
lieye,  done  me  the  honor  of  listening.  Tou, 
doubtless,  recollect,  madame,  a  yisit  which  yon 
paid,  about  four  years  ago,  to  your  brother  M. 
d'Aubigne,  at  the  Chateau  Trompette,  while  he 
was  detained  there.  You  may  remember  a  little 
scene  which  took  place  between  the  daiuhter  of 
the  porter  of  the  chateau  and  Mademoiselle  Fran^ 
coise,  then  about  four  years  old.  The  gaoler*s 
daughter  had  just  been  paid  some  money,  and 
mademoiselle  was  admiring  the  silyer  pieces. 
*  You  would  like  yery  much  to  haye  some  like 
this,  but  you  are  too  poor,'  said  the  little  girl  to 
her.  *  That  is  true,'  said  your  niece ;  '  but  I  am 
a  lady,  and  you  are  not' 

'*  Well,  madame,  it  was  by  hearing  in  ihe  office 
at  Hayre  a  litUe  girl  rebuke  the  derk  for  calling 
her  plain  Francoise,  and  doing  it  with  the  air 
which  belongs  to  your  brother,  and  which  you, 
too,  have,  madame,  that  I  recognised  the  blood 
of  the  D'Aubign^  family.  It  was  on  this  account, 
merely,  because  she  was  your  niece,  madame, 
that  I  took  care  of  her  on  the  way ;  but  once  ar- 
-  riyed  at  Niort,  I  wished  to  warn  you,  madam,  lest 
the  child  might  come  upon  you  like  a  thunder- 
cUp,  and  I  took  the  liberty  of  conducting  her  to 
your  hotel,  where,  I  suppose,  she  is  luocking 
0till.  What  determination  haye  you  come  to, 
madame  ?"  demanded  Margaret,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' silence,  the  baroness  haying  relapsed  into 
her  reyerie. 

**  And  what  is  there  to  decide  upon  ?"  said  the 
baroness,  in  a  peevish  and  impatient  tone.  **  She 
if  my  brother's  daughter  and  my  niece,  so  I  can- 
sot  leave  her  in  the  street;  but  it  would  have 
been  mneh  better  tor  him  to  have  kept  her  at 
home  than  to  lay  such  a  charge  upon  me." 

A  gasping  cry  and  a  heavy  fall  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  baroness.  She  roae,  and  looking 
in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  uttered  an  exclam- 
ation of  alarm  on  seeing  a  child  stretched  insen* 
•ibie  on  the  ground. 

**  It  is  she,  ihadame,"  said  Margaret,  approach- 
ing. *'  It  is  the  litUe  traveller— it  is  Mademoi- 
•elle  d'Aubign^." 


When  the  young  creature  recovered  her  coo^ 
seiousness,  she  found  herself  in  the  middle  ot  a 
well-lighted  apartment.  She  recognized  Msdism 
Qermain  in  the  person  who  was  busied  about  bei^ 
and  in  the  tall  stiff  lady  who  was  coldly  looking 
on,  the  mistress  of  the  acada-grove,  the  Baronew 
de  Neuillant 

**  My  aant !"  said  the  poor  child,  endeavorinf 
to  rise,  and  salute  the  baroness. 

"  Since  you  are  better  now,'  mademoiselle,'* 
returned  her  aunt,  coldly  waving  her  hand,  **  yoft 
may  go  with  Madame  Germain,  and  she  will  f^vo 
jou  anything  you  may  want" 

**  Oh,  my  poor  mother,"  exelaimed  the  littk 
one,  as  she  sorrowfully  followed  Madame  GermaiBk 
**  If  you  only  knew  the  reception  thai  awaited 
your  child  r 


Francoise  was  put  to  sleep  in  a  veiy  prettf 
little  room.  The  next  day,  on  risinir,  a  ndlHnflt 
came  to  take  her  measure  for  some  dresses ;  the 
shoemaker  brought  shoes ;  the  bairdreaser  came 
to  force  her  oeautiful  hair  from  its  own  nainril 
curL  Breakfast  was  brought  to  hei,  but  whei 
she  asked  to  see  her  aunt,  the  reply  was  thai  she 
war  engaged. 

"  Fine  dresses,  nice  shoes,  everything  bat  car 
resses,"  said  she,  as  she  paced  the  long  and  fo» 
mal  avenue.  **  Oh,  how  much  better  to  be  with 
mamma,  where  I  had  but  little,  but  still  I  had  cap 
resses." 

In  her  walk  she  approached  the  poulcry-yard. 
Mechanically  she  opened  ihe  door,  a  pretty  littU 
heu  flew  to  meet  her,  and  saluted  her  with  a  joy- 
ful cackle.  It  was  the  little  white  hen  which  she 
had  rescued  from  the  dog.  She  recognized  it  bf 
the  feathers  of  the  wings  bemg  ruffled.  "  ComCp* 
said  she,  taking  it  up,  *'you  are  londy  here^ 
without  a  mother  like  me.  Without  any  one  i0 
love  you,  and  that  is  like  me  too.  Well,  I  wlB 
love  you,  and  you  shall  love  me,  and  neither  of 
us  need  be  lonely  afay  more.  Come,  my  pretly 
white  hen,  you  must  love  me  deeply,  I  entreai 
of  you,  that  is  a  good  little  hen."  Such  was  tha 
first  introduction  of  the  little  Francoise  to  her 
aunt,^vbo  had  received  her  as  one  whom  it  would 
be  disgraceful  to  turn  away,  but  whose  arriral  wa« 
otherwise  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.  TIm 
poor  child  felt  deeply  her  aunt's  cdd  and  utt^r 
neglect,  and  wept  over  it  in  secret  She  had  bobo 
but  her  poor  hen  to  whom  she  could  pour  out  her 
touching  regrets,  so  touching,  that  had  they  boeB 
heard,  some  one  must  have  bad  pity  on  her.  Bal 
who  were  there  to  hear  ?  No  one  listened  to  her 
— no  one  cared  enough  about  her  even  to  hsiea 
to  ber.  The  poor  child  finding  in  the  yard  th« 
only  beings  who  seemed  to  have  any  feeling  fiov 
her — the  only  beings  who  welcomed  her  approach 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  there ;  and  the 
servants  ended  by  abandoning  to  her  the  care  el 
this  part  of  the  establishmeot 

**  I  began  b^  reigning  in  a  poultiy-yard,**  said 
she,  a  little  later,  when  ruling  all  France. 

The  mind  of  a  child  exposed  to  misfortone,  li 
like  fruit  unprotected  by  friendly  foliage  from  ^km 
bnming  heat  of  the  sun — it  ripens  before  its  tioM^ 
Sad  thoughts  and  sorrowful  reflections  had,  with 
Francoise,  taken  the  place  of  the  thoughtte^ 
gaiety  of  childhood.  ^  j 
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**What  a  sulleD,  unsocial  little  thing!*'  wa# 
•(ten  said  by  tboee  who  Tiaited  the  baroness, 
▲laa  t  thej  ought  rather  to  hare  said  nnbappy 
and  proud,  for  the  child  already  poaseesed  all  the 
pride  that  misfortune  so  often  glres  to  the  char- 
acter. 

Two  yearn  passed  away  in  this  manner,  when 
Hods.  d^Aubigne  being  dead,  his  widow  returned 
lo  France,  ana  Francoise  was  restored  to  her  lore 
and  caresses ;  but  Madame  d*Aubigiid,  unable  to 
•npport  her  children,  was  obliged  to  solicit  from 
Ck>Ternment  some  situation  for  her  son,  older  by 
•orne  years  than  Francoise,  and  to  place  the  latter 
at  the  Conyent  of  the  Ursulinea,  the  necessary 
expense  being  paid  by  Madame  de  Vilette,  an- 
other sister  of  Madame  d*Aubign^*s.  But  thi? 
•xtrsordinary  child  would  not  consent  to  remain 
there  long,  having  one  day  been  told  incautious- 
ly, that  her  mother  lired  by  the  labour  of  her 
h-inds.  **I,  too,  know  how  to  work,**  said  she 
to  Madame  d*Aubign^.  **Two  will  earn  more 
Hum  one.  If  you  will  take  me  with  yon,  dearest 
mother,  I  can  defy  misfortune.**  When  she  thus 
■poke,  she  was  about  tweWe.  Madame  d*Aubign6 
ooald  not  reeist  so  touching  and  natural  an  appeal 
ftie  brought  her  daughter  to  Paris,  where  they 
%Oth  took  up  their  abode  in  the  very  highest  gar> 
ret  of  a  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor6.  M.  d^u- 
bigne,  her  son,  just  then  obtained  an  appointment 
m  one  of  the  pages  of  Louis  XIY. 

In  the  whole  house,  where  the  garret  was,  no- 
4ilng  was  spoken  of  but  the  generous  derodon 
#f  a  young  giri  of  fourteen,  who,  giying  up  all  the 
pleasures  of  her  age,  spent  her  Hfe  *n  sewing  and 
embroidering;  and,  not  content  with  laboring  all 
4ay,  dcToted  to  it.  besides,  a  part  of  the  ni^t ; 
end  thev  knew  her,  they  add,  to  be  of  noble 
lamily.  And  when  towards  erening,  acoompanied 
hj  her  mother,  she  descended  the  staircase,  to 
lake  home  her  day*s  work,  all  drew  aside  to  let 
ker  pass.  It  was  not  her  growing  beauty,  or  her 
Muntenanoe  so  charming  and  so  dignified,  that 
Ibns  won  upon  them,  but  it  was  the  touching 
paleness  of  her  features  and  the  timid  modesty 
with  which  she  returned  their  salutations. 

Bot  one  day,  it  was  a  oofSn  that  came  down 
ttuit  staircase.  Madame  d*Aubign£  was  dead,  and 
i»r  some  days  the  door  of  the  garret  remained  as 
dosely  riiut  as  though  the  liring  oiphan  were 
also  dead.  The  old  portress  was  the  first  who 
'Ttntnred  to  knock  at  the  door;  it  was  quickly 
•pened  to  her  by  Mademoiselle  d*  Anbign^,dres8ed 
la  black,  and  with  hce  so  white,  so  pale,  that  it 
■eemed  as  though  her  life  too  were  in  her  mother's 
grave. 

**  Can  I  do  anything  for  yon,  mademoiselle  f* 
This  was  an  the  worthy  woman  could  say,  struck 
with  the  deep  though  calm  sorrow  of  the  loTely 
itcew 

A  teardowly  trickled  down  the  cheek  of  the 
«phan.  **  I  have  nothing  to  remunerate  you  for 
foor  serriees,*'  said  she.  simply. 

w  Oh,mademoiselle  need  not  trouble  hertelf  about 

Ika^^repUed  the  woman.  **  MademoiseOe  Is  sood 

and  senable,  and  will  one  day  be  rich.    A  Bttle 

'  «ork,  more  or  less,  will  not  kill  me— a  Httle  time 

gtren  to  her  who  eare  all  hen  to  her  mother." 

Francoise,  buryW  her  &oe  in  her  handker- 
Aie^  wept  long  and  sUently,  and  the  two  felt 


that  they  understood  each  other,  and  never  was 
more  assiduous  service  rendered  than  by  the  good 
old  woman. 

But  the  fiunily  pride  of  her  aunt  did  that  for 
poor  Francoise  which  affection  would  not  h axe 
prompted.  One  morning,  three  months  after  the 
death  of  her  mother,  a  carriage  drew  up  with 
great  parade  before  the  gate  of  Uie  obscure  alley 
which  led  to  the  rude  staircase,  which  the  orphan 
had  never  descended  since  the  death  of  her  mo- 
ther. A  lady,  tall,  richly  dressed,  and  of  a  cold 
and  haughty  demeanor,  alighted  from  iL  She 
inquired  for  Mademoiselle  d*Aubign^,  and  care- 
fullr  ffuarding  her  fine  silk  dress  from  contact 
wiw  the  wall  or  stairs,  and  having  asked  to  be 
shown  the  room,  requested  she  might  be  allowed 
to  enter  alone. 

The  lady,  on  seeing  the  only  door  out  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  that  boasted  the  luxury  of  a  mat» 
gi\es8ed  it  led  to  her  niece's  room,  and  knocking, 
was  immediately  admitted.  M  idemoiselle  d*Au« . 
bigne  never  received  any  viaits ;  the  portress  was 
the  only  person  who  ever  broke  in  upon  her  lone- 
liness ;  and  she,  believing  the  knock  to  be  hers, 
opened  the  door  without  any  inquiry,  but  on  see* 
ing  a  lady,  started  back  with  surprise. 

'*  Madame  de  Keuillant  !*'  exclaimed  she. 

**I  am  come  to  take  you  to  mv  own  house,** 
replied  she,  in  a  tone  as  cold  and  indifferent  as 
ever.  *'  I  am  iuat  come  from  Niort,  and  only  yes- 
terday learned  the  death  of  your  mother,  and 
your  situation.  You  are  my  brother's  daughter, 
you  cannot  live  alone;  my  hotel  is  open  to  you ; 
you  must  come  with  me.** 

Francoise  gased  upon  her  aunt  with  a  kind  of 
painful  eratitttde.  Oh!  why  was  she  not  as  ready 
to  open  ner  arms  and  her  heart  to  her  as  her 
house  I 

Madame  de  NeuUlant  was  one  of  those  narrow* 
minded  persons  who  forest  that  there  are  wants 
of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  body  to  be  met— 
wounds  of  the  heart  to  be  healed— foreet  that 
there  is  a  mis^on  of  mercy  to  the  mind  imposed 
upon  us,  not  only  by  the  precept,  **  Weep  with 
those  that  weep,**  but  commended  by  the  example 
of  Him,  who,  even  when  in  the  might  of  His  mira* 
culous  power.  He  was  about  to  turn  the  widow's 
tears  of  sorrow  for  her  only  son  into  tears  of  Joy, 
yet  eould  not,  even  for  the  Instant,  see  that  sor* 
row  unmoved,  but  stopped  tosoothe  her  with  th«« 
words  of  tender  compassion,  *'  Weep  not**  Fran- 
coise had  already  too  sad  opportunity  of  estimat- 
ing her  aunt*s  sensibility.  She  knew  that  with 
her  she  should  want  ndther  food  nor  raimenti 
but  that  which  could  minister  to  the  affbctiona. 
which  oould  warm  the  heart — kind  words  and 
soft  caresses.  Alas  I  who  would  give  her  these  f 
The  young  ereature  recoiled  from  the  dreary 
prospect  before  her,  and  at  leneth  giving  way, 
she  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  alternative,  nor  was  there  time 
to  hesitate ;  riie  must  not  keep  Madame  de  Neufl- 
lant  waiting  on  a  straw  chair  in  a  cold  room  with 
tiled  floor,  and  making  a  stronff  effort  to  command 
herself  riie  hastily  put  up  all  ttut  belonged  to  her 
in  a  little  parcel,  and  lifting  up  her  heart  in  silenl 
prayer,  as  she  looked  for  the  Ust  time  around  the 
narrow  chamber,  where  for  the  last  two  years  sha 
had  lived  with  her  fond  mother,  poor  but  happy, 
fiillj  satisfied  with  the  dhrner  of  herbs  where  love 
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was,**  she  turned  to  her  aunt,  sajing,  with  a  cold* 
nesa  nearly  approaching  to  her  own,  **  I  am  ready 
for  you,  madame.**  As  she  passed  tde  porter's 
lodge,  **  I  have  but  little  to  offer  you,**  said  she, 
holding  out  her  little  parcel  to  her  kind  humble 
friend,  '*  but  it  is  all  that  I  have.  Take  it,  I  am 
yet  mistress  of  it ;  take  it,  for  to-morrow,  nay, 
even  in  an  hour,  I  shall  have  nothhig  of  my  own, 
not  even  myself.** 

Then,  pressing  in  both  her  pretty  bands  those 
of '  the  worthy  woman  from  whom  she  had  re- 
ceived so  much  kindness,  she  hastened  after  her 
aunt,  and  was  quickly  seated  in  the  carriage, 
which  immediately  took  the  way  to  Niort 

CHAPTSR  T. 

Everything  turned  out  just  as  Mademoiselle  d*- 
Aubigne  had  foreseen;  her  days  passed  slowly 
and  sorrowfully  away,  alone  in  a  house  where  a 
word  of  love  never  came  to  revive  the  young  spi- 
rit, bent  down  and  withered  by  the  chill  blast  of 
misfortune.  She  shuddered  as  she  thought  of  the 
many  yean  that  must  thus  pass  befbre  we  should 
grow  old  and  rejoin  her  mother  in  heaven.  A 
circumstance,  apparently  most  trivial,  changed 
the  entire  destiny  of  the  young  giri. 

Madame  de  Neuillant  went  every  year  to  Paris, 
und  made  a  point  of  never  mis^g  Scarron*s 
sotrltft.  Be  was  a  comic  author,  an  old  infirm 
bachelor,  but  so  cheerful,  bo  agreeable,  so  witty, 
that  he  drew  around  him  the  best  society  of 
Paris.  Madame  de  Sevign^,  Mademoiselle  de 
Scuderi,  the  Coulenges,  the  d*Albrets,  the  Saint 
Livremonts — in  fact,  we  may  say  all  that  were 
distinguished  eithei  in  the  court  or  the  city.  One 
day,  as  if  for  the  first  time  waking  to  the  percep- 
tion that  her  niece  was  erown  both  tall  and 
beautiful,  Madame  de  KeuiUant  suddenly  took  it 
into  her  head  that  she  should  accompany  her. 

The  young  drfs  heart  thrilled  as  if  with  the 
presentiment  of  some  great  danger,  and  it  was 
trembling  she  went  to  make  her  toflet  It  was 
two  years  since  Frar.^oise  had  returned  to  her 
annt*s.  At  that  thne  her  wardrobe  had  been  fully 
supplied,  but  had  not  since  then  been  renewed, 
and  Mademoiselle  d*Aubigne  who,  fW>m  fourteen 
to  sixteen,  had  grown  amazingly,  found,  when  she 
went  to  choose  a  dress,  that  the  sUrts  and  waists 
were  much  too  short.  What  was  to  be  done? 
There  was  no  time  to  remedy  the  mishap,  even 
if  she  had  the  means  at  coromancL  Fran^oise 
conspled  herself  with  the  thought  that  her  utter 
insignificance  would  efficientiy  screen  her  fh>m 
any  notice  hi  such  a  circle.  She  dressed  herself 
therefore  without  any  great  anxiety  as  to  her 
toilet,  and  soon  seated  in  her  aunt's  carriage,  she 
was  rolling  on  to  the  house  of  M.  de  Scarron,  and 
certainly  thinking  more  of  what  she  was  to  see 
than  of  exhibiting  her  own  littie  person,  accus- 
tomed as  she  had  hitherto  been  to  littie  notice 
being  taken  of  her.  Thev  enter :  the  lights,  the 
movement,  the  splendid  dresses,  the  brilliant  yet 
easy  tone  of  conversation,  touching  upon  every 
SQbjeet  without  exhausting  any— all  this  confused 
Mademoiselle  d*Atibign6.  nay,  actually  bewildered 
her  Fo,  that  for  the  first  few  moments  she  scarcely 
knew  what  was  passing  around  her.  But  when, 
these  ftrst  few  moments  over,  she  yentured  to 
raise  her  eyes  and  look  around  she  was  terrified 
OB  pereelring  all  eyes  directed  to  one  ptrt  of  the 


^pom,  to  the  very  spot  where  she  stood  leadng 
on  the  back  of  her  annt*s  chair.  She  might  haive 
believed  Madame  de  Neuillant  was  the  object  oi^ . 
all  this  attention,  but  there  was  an  expression  of 
surprise  hi  the  gaie  of  curiosity,  which  made  the 
young  girl  almost  instinctively  feel  that  it  warn 
not  her  aunt  but  she  herself  who  thus  attracted 
their  notice.  Was  there  anything  about  her 
particularly  odd  or  strangeY  Suddenly  it  flashed 
acroes  her  mind  that  it  must  be  her  drees,  with 
its  short  waist  and  narrow  skirts  and  its  two-year 
old  fashion.  Gladlv  would  she  have  sunk  into 
the  ground  to  avoid  the  gase  which,  even  with 
downcast  eyes,  she  knew  was  fixed  upon  hcl^ 
and  which  made  her  cheeks  bum  and  her  heart 
beat,  but  refuge  she  found  none ;  and  at  length 
her  confusion  became  so  great,  her  blushes  so 
painful,  tnaishe  covered  her  face,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  tears.  But  how  she  was  mistaken  I  What 
had  thus  drawn  upon  her  every  eye  was  not  her 
short  dress,  nor  her  costume,  a  littie  p<u*€;  it 
was  rather  her  modest  beauty — a  beauty  enhanced 
by  her  own  perfect  unconsciousness  of  iL  It  was 
rather  that  timid  embarassment,  that  shrinking 
bashfulness,  which  is  such  a  charm  In  early  youth. 
Even  her  tears,  which  stamped  her  as  artless  as 
she  was  beautlfril,  seemei  but  a  grace'  the  more. 

Scarron,  surprised  at  this  emotion,  inqoired  who 
the  pretty  younff  girl  was  who  shed  tears  because 
she  was  looked  at.  He  was  told  that  it  wsi 
Mademoiselle  d*Aubien6 ;  that  she  was  poor,  and 
not  very  happy  with  her  aunt.  He  was  delighted 
with  the  cause  of  the  tearaf  he  had  seen  her  shed^ 
and  he  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  rescue  the 
young  creature  from  a  life  that  scarcely  deserved 
the  name,  to  which  this  poor  hot-house  plant  coidd 
n^ver  be  inured.    He  offered  his  name  and  hand. 

The  short  dress  thus  became  the  prelude  to  the 
elevation  of  Mademoiselle  d*Aubigne ;  for  as 
Madame  Scarron,  she  found  herself  in  a  circle 
capable  of  appreciating  her,  and  in  wbich  she 
might  desplay  all  her  rich  stores  of  mind  and  aQ 
the  charms  of  her  conversation.  She  was  so  Ml 
of  anecdote,  and  related  so  agreeably,  that  one 
day,  at  a  great  dinner  given  in  her  own  house,  a 
servant  whispered  to  her,  "A  story,  madass; 
there  is  a  roast  wanting  to-day.** 

And  no  one  perceived  the  absence  of  the  dish. 
Good,  gentie,  and  pious,  Madame  Scarron  soothed 
the  last  hours  of  her  husband,  who  died  bleseing 
her,  leaving  her  a  widow  and  poor  at  twenty-six 
yean*  of  age.  Her  poverty  being  no  secret, 
Madame  de  Richelieu  offered  her  apartments  in 
her  hotel;  but  her  natural  independence  of 
character  would  not  allow  of  her  accepthig 
them ;  she  preferred  baring  again  recourse  to  her 
needle,  which,  as  she  was  a  clever  workwoman^ 
furnished  her  with  at  least  the  necessaries  of  BfeL, 

The  widow  of  Scarron  affords  another  proof 
that  true  talent  can  never  remain  wholly  eon- 
cealed.  She  was  sought  for  in  her  humble  asylnp 
to  brinf;  up  the  children  of  Louis  XIY.,  wIki^  4P 
some  littie  recompense  for  her  assiduous  cara^ 
settied  upon  her  the  Chateau  de  Maintenon,  and 
the  right  to  assume  the  titie  of  countess^  hf 
which  be  himself  was  the  first  to  salate  her. 

The  monarch  knew  how  to  appreciate  €bt^ 
treasures  ot  knowledge  and  the  depth  of  teodv' 
feelbgs  possessed  by  wis  charming  woman.  WImi 
he  became  a  widower,  not  being  able  openljli' 
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r  the  title  of  Queen,  or  to  share  the  throne  of 
Vrance  with  the  widow  of  Soerron,  he  married 
%er  priTatelj.  She  was  then  just  isntering  her 
forij^third  year. 

Madame  de  Maiatenon  founded  St  Cyr,  that 
admirable  institution  for  young  girls,  to  whioh  she 
retired  on  the  death  of  the  king,  which  took  place 
the  Ist  of  September,  1706,  and  where  she 
nemained  happy  and  beloTed  to  the  dose  of  her 
Bfe.  She  died  calmly  and  peacefully  at  the  age 
of  eighty-three,  on  the  Itth  of  April,  1719. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  was  one  of  the  greatest 
examples  of  the  Tidssitudes  of  human  life. 
Twice  was  she  reduced  to  support  herself  by  the 
labour  of  her  hands ;  and  she  o^red  her  eleration 
te  her  talents  and  her  virtues. 


MY  POLLY. 

I  WAS  an  only  child,  and  lost  my  parents  in 
eariy  youth.  My  principal  guardian  was  a 
neighboring  squire — a  friend  of  the  family-* 
a  *  good  sort  of  man,'  who  never  didapy  harm 
and  who  was  much  too  indolent  to  do  any 
good.  He  thought  that  he  would  be  perfect- 
ly fulfilling  his  duty  if  he  turned  me  off  his 
hands  when  I  arriTed  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eiie,  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  and  with  the 
tame  amount  of  rental  to  receiye  as  I  had  on 
the  day  when  my  father  died.  During  my 
papilage,  I  shaped  my  own  course  pretty  near- 
^  as  I  liked.  From  the  public  school  1  went 
to  Cambridge,  and  was  entered  as  a  fellow 
oommoner ;  out  having  no  need  of  a  profes- 
don  to  support  me,  I  only  remained  there  two 
or  three  terms,  and  did  not  wait  long  enoueh 
to  take  any  degree.  It  struck  me  that  the 
modem  language:^  and  modem  politics  would 
be  more  serviceable  in  after  life  than  a  supers 
abundant  knowledge  of  Latin,  Qreek,  and  the 
differential  calculus.  The  conversations  which 
I  often  had  in  our  Combination-room  with 
those  fellows  of  our  college  who  had  travelled 
on  the  continent,  confirmed  me  in  the  idea. — 
I  threw  aside  my  tasseled  ci^,  and^my  gold- 
iMced  gown,  communicated  the  project  tc^my 
ffuardian,  who  consented  to  it  because  it  gave 
him  no  trouble,  arranged  the  mode  of  receiv- 
i^  my  allowance,  and  soon  was  steaming 
across  the  channel  to  France. 

After  an  excursive  trip  of  d|soovery,  I  de- 
termined to  settle  for  a  year  w  two  in  one  of 
the  northem  departments,  in  a  town  which 
possessed  a  good  public  library,  and  the  means 
df  easy  communication  with  fin^aod.  The 
neighblorhood  also  furnished  capital  fishing 
ttd  shootteg,  beddes  other  oat-door  pleasures 
1»  which  I  had  been  accustomed  at  home.  I 
engaged  a  French  master,  studied  with  re- 
sectable asdduitv,  and  had  the  satisfiu^tion  of 
(Sscovering,  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  two^ 
tl»t  I  was  leading  a  rational,  independent 
«id'ec(momical  lire. 

From  the  very  Ifirst  week  of  my  redding 
d^road,  I  alwi^s  retained  one  Cambridge  hab* 


it ;  which  was.  to  make  long  waTks  succeed 
the  morning's  nook-work ;  nor  were  they  al- 
ways companionless.  Amongst  other  French 
acquaintances,  I  had  contracted  an  intimacy 
wiUi  a  Dr.  Lemdre,  a  young  medicd  man, 
who  had  latdy  established  himself  in  the 
town,  and  who  was  fast  ridng  into  good  prac- 
tice. He  spoke  no  English,  and  could  only 
comprehend  a  few  words  of  that  langua^^ ; 
whidi  was  dl  the  more  fortunate  for  my  mi* 
provement  He  was  well  read,  full  of  un- 
hackneyed information ;  several  years*  service 
in  Algeria  had  rendered  him  dn8:ulhrly  fiee 
from  prejudice.  We  got  on  exceedingly  well 
together  without  exactly  knowing  why  or 
wherefbre. 

One  bright  Monday  afternoon  at  the  end  of 
June,  he  cdled  to  say  that  he  was  going  to 
visit  a  patient  in  the  marshes  dose  by ;  would 
I  like  to  accompany  him?  1  gladly  consented. 
We  were  soon  outdde  the  walls  of  ihe  town. 
A  discusdon  respecting  the  merits  of  Rich* 
ard's  Modurs  Arabes  beguiled  our  way  alone 
the  fbotpath  through  the  rising  cornfields  and 
the  blossoming  beans ;  a  debate  on  the  beao- 
lies  of  Nodier*s  novels  led  ns  down  fl*om  the 
arable  upland,  by  a  grass-nown  road,  fianked 
on  each  dde  by  broad  ditcnes,  wherein  float- 
ed snowy  lilfes  and  shining  patches  of  dark 
groen  foliage.  For  indescnbable  beauty,  and 
multitude  both  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  in- 
sect life,  you  must  betake  yourself  in  early 
summer  to  the  wide  spread  marsh.  There 
bloom  the  loveliest  and  the  most  fragile  flow- 
ers— there  glance  the  most  brightly-gilded 
flies — there  dart  the  resplendent  reptile  and 
the  silvery  fish.  The  song  of  birds  amount 
the  reeds  soon  interrapted  our  literary  gossip. 
Buttorfiies  diverted  our  thoughts,  and  made 
us  feel  like  a  couple  of  child'*en.  The  air  was 
perfumed  by  the  scent  of  mint  crashed  be- 
neath our  tread.  We  crossed  two  or  three 
wooden  bridges;  then  a  dngle  rough-liewed 
beam :  were  obliged  to  wdk  cirefally,  in  In* 
dian  file,  over  black  boggy  gfound,  which 
trembled  beneath  us,  and  only  made  passable 
by  a  dight  stratum  of  sticks  and  straw  thrown 
over  its  sorfece. 

"  We  are  going,''  sdd  my  companion,  "  V>a 
place  which  is  called  the  English  Folly.  It 
once  bdonged  to  a  compatriot  of  yours,  who 
seems  to  have  made  use  of  it  as  a  country 
box  for  fishing  and  wild-duck  shooting.  Jfy 
patient,  old  Father  Boisson,  whom  I  gue^  to 
be  past  hope,  somehow  obtained  possesdonof 
it,  and  it  now  will  fdl  to  the  inheritance  of 
his  only  child  Andr^,  the  son.  Here  we  are, 
We  have  only  to  cross  this  narrow  plank, 
which  serves  as  a  drawbridge  entrance.  Ton 
will  come  too?  The  people  will  like  to  sea 
you." 

"  No,"  I  replied ;  "  I  will  amuse  myself  till 
yon  have  finished  your  visit,  with  watchinv 
the  proceedings  of  those  workmen  yonder. 

He  ^&M$;ppetirpdi  beiund  the  ooroer  of  tba 
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cottage,  which  was  larger  and  more  substan- 
tially built  than  any  of  those  near  to  it,  tho' 
erected  exactly  on  the  same  plan ;  namely,  a 
wooden  framework  filled  up  with  clay,  stand- 
ing on  a  'ow  basement  of  bricks,  the  whole 
habitable  portion  being  on  the  ground-floor, 
with  a  j^ranary  or  miscellaneous  store-house, 
in  the  tile-coveped  root  It  stood  on  an  isola- 
ted square  patch  of  ground,  at  least  an  acre 
in  extent,  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  ditch 
wfaieri  my  friend  had  crossed  by  the  plank. — 
The  other  sides  of  the  Island  Folly  were  wash- 
ed by  a  deep  lake,  or  hole,  of  seTera!  acres, 
which  had  been  entirely  exoayated  in  the  pro* 
oeas  of  raising  turf.  The  surface,  at  its  fur- 
ther corner,  was  studded  with  some  half- 
dozen  wooden  ducks,  fixed  on  stakes  that 
were  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  pond — 
Amongst  these,  at  certain  seasons,  living  call- 
ducks  are  fastened  by  the  leg.  Thus  tethered, 
they  quack  so  loud  to  their  freer  comrades, 
that  on  calm  evenings  the  sound  is  audible  a 
long  way  off.  The  wild-fowl,  alighting  on 
the  lake  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  hubbub, 
•re  then  shot  at  with  a  mighty  gun  by  the 
■portsman,  who  is  concealed  in  a  rude  hut  on 
the  shore,  partly  excavated  in  the  earth,  and 
partly  covered  with  branches  and  reeds,  to 
represent,  in  the  eyes  of  the  birds  an  acciden- 
tal heap  of  drift- wood  and  rubbish.  For  many 
winters  past,  the  Boissons,  fiither  and  son, 
had  derived  a  good  little  income  from  th«r 
hut  and  their  call-ducks,  besides  the  weekly 
produce  in  spring,  of  eel-traps,  pike-Unes, 
tench-baskets,  and  perch-nets. 

The  workmen  whose  task  I  went  to  inq>ect, 
httd  seen  me  arrive  with  Dr.  Lemaire ;  they 
therefora  received  me  with  dvility;  other* 
frise  my  presence,  in  all  probability,  would 
have  been  repulsed  with  bluBtneiB.  A  man 
—it  was  Boisson,  the  son,  himelf-— and,  ap- 
parently, two  stout  lads  and  a  younger  boy 
were  busily  employed  in  making  or  moulding 
tarf  fdr  fuel  Most  turf  is  simply  cut  from 
its  natural  bed,  and  left  to  dry,  no  other  prep- 
aration being  necessary,  but  here,  alargequan- 
Ufy  is  flsheo  up  in  iron  scoops,  in  a  semi- 
liquid  and  puddley  state,  from  ttte  bottom  of 
the  holes,  and  thrown  like  a  heap  of  mud  on 
the  opposite  bank.  Andr^  Boisson  stood  spade 
in  ha^d  by  the  side  of  the  mud-heap  at  the 
water's  edge,  while  his  roung  aasistants  in 
(mm  held  oit  to  him,  with  both  hands,  a  flat 
iron  tray,  or  mould,  into  which  he  put  a  shov- 
el4ail  of  the  black  paste;  the  foremost  kd, 
OB  receiving  the  preckras  gift,  ran  qidcklv 
towards  the  spot  where  I  was  standing ;  ancL 
turning  the  moald  upside  down,  dqiodted 
its  contents  on  a  patch  of  short  gran,  in  the 
diape  of  a  jet  coloured  cake.  The  next  did 
the  same;  and  so  on,  one  after  the  other,  Ull 
the  plot  of  grass  was  covered  with  well-shaped 
bricks  of  turf  to  dry.  They  wore  but  sUsht 
dothing,  and  were  all  dressed  alike  in,  a  shirt, 
spud  a  coarse  doth  ooat  and  hreechti^  with 


their  l^s  and  arms  naked  fh>m  the  knees  and 
elbows.  The  voungest  boy  came  last,  wiUi 
his  tray  of  dark  cuMard,  and  I  was  vexed  to 
see  60  delicate  and  prepossesing  a  youth  em* 
pk>yed  in  such  grimy  and  un jfgfatly  labour. 
I  spoke  to  him.  He  answered  with  propriety, 
and  with  a  less  broad  patois  than  is  prevalent 
in  the  district  Amongst  other  questions,  I 
asked  him  which  were  the  best  holes  for  pike 
and  eels,  and  in  what  bed  of  reeds  I  should 
be  most  likely  to  shoot  a  bittern  or  two.  'He 
readily  answered  that  if  I  would  come  on 
Monday  afternoon,  of  fete  dav,  he  would  not 
be  so  busy  as  at  present,  and  he  would  ask 
his  uncle  to  let  him  show  me  the  favourite 
haunt  of  the  birds,  and  would  also  take  me  to 
the  pond  where  still  remained  uncaugfat  the 
monster  eel  which  had  towed  a  boat  afttf  it 
the  last  time  it  was  hooked,  till  it  broke  awaj 
and  dived  into  the  depths  of  unfiUhomaUe 
mud.  I  was  soon  taken  with  the  graoe  and 
spirit  of  my  informant  Both  Boisson  him- 
self and  the  two  elder  lads,  as  th^  trotted 
backwards  and  forwards  with  thdr  moulds  of 
turf,  grinned  in  such  a  strange  and  meaning 
way  whilst  I  was  chatting  with  their  Junior 
companion,  that  I  looked  hard  to  discover  tht 
reason,  and  was  surprised  and  displeased  al 
bang  obliged  to  conclude  beyond  doubt  that 
the  couple  of  turf-making  la^  by  their  shape 
and  movements,  weru  neither  more  nor  less 
than  women  q>ecially  dressed  for  this  kind  of 
work.  The  labourers,  in  faet,  were  Andrft 
Boisson*a  daughters.  The  boy  seemed  to  read 
mv  thoughts  m  mj  countenance,  for  he  Push- 
ed Aseply,  cast  his  eyes  on  the  groondy  and 
was  silent 
All  fturther  awkwardness  on  my  part  wm 


suddenly  cut  short  by  the  voices  of  Lemaim 
and  Son  Boisson*s  wife,  shouting  to  me  from 
the  Follr  to  enter  the  house.  Mj  friendll 
toae  and  gestures  told  me  plain^  that  it  would 
be  oonsidered  as  an  affront  if  I  refiised  co  do 
so.  Bdsion  jumor  (who  oould  not  be  lea 
than  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a  earewom,  ob- 
der-fed,  agtush  countenanee)  suspended  his 
turf<«hovehng,  and  said  that  he  would  go  with 
me  too^  and  hear  what  the  doctor  thought  of 
his  fiither.  We  crossed  the  trembling  planki 
and  entered  the  house. 

A  large  square  day-room  received  ii&  R 
had  a  substantial  pavement  of  solid  sUrae,  im* 
stead  ofthe  usual  floor  of  beaten  day.  Afir% 
oonmosed  of  flax-rubbish  and  tuH;  was  bun* 
ing  br^tly  on  the  hearth,  to  boil  the'  sapper 
soap  in  its  iron  pot  From  the  upper  psfi  of 
the  nroad  maatdpieoe  hoi^g  a  cortam  of  gaj 
chints ;  and  beyond  the  inaer  boundarf  of 
tl^  a  straw-bottomed  arm-chair  was  phbood 
for  me.  as  the  seat  of  honoor.  The  sreater 
part  of  one  side  of  the  room  was  filled  witih 
shdveS)  on  whieh  wem  ranged  for  show,  nev* 
er  ibr  use,  firom  generation  to  geoeratioD,  ss* 
cept  OQ  soma  moat  exIraordiBary  fete»  a  n 
hi  of  ooane^  gaad/-pattcnied  pUtes 
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dishes,  wiih  salad-bowls  and  coffee-basins  in- 
termixed. Besides  these,  ornament  there  was 
none;  for  the  cooking  utensils  were  neither 
sufficiently  namerous  nor  brightly  kept  to 
answer  their  (requent  purpose  of  aeooration, 
nor  were  the  dairy  vessels,  a  tub  of  drinkable 
water,  a  ducking  gun,  and  three  or  four  nets. 
The  prevailing  character  of  the  place  was 
studied  meanness  and  artificial  poverty.  They 
had  money  no  doubt  somewhere  in  the  house ; 
but  every  pains  was  taken  to  remove  all  sus- 
picion of  its  existence.  I  sat  a  few  moments, 
and  said  a  few  words  for  formes  sake,  when 
Lemaire  proposed  that  we  should  visit  the 
sick  man. 

His  room,  also  on  the  ground  floor,  contained 
three  beds,  all  naked  and  cuVtainless.  One 
of  these  three  assembled  beds  belonged  to 
Andr6  and  his  wife;  another  to  their  tvo 
daughters;  on  the  third,  the  furthest  from 
the  door,  the  dying  old  man  was  stretched  on 
his  back,  with  flushed  face,  glassy  eyes,  and 
other  symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution. 
His  mind  and  speech  remained  still  unaffect- 
ed. He  seemed  pleased  at  my  visit,  until  he 
was  told  that  I  was  an  Englishman,  when  ho 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  muttered  to 
himself.  Soon  he  abruptly  addressed  Dr.  Le- 
maire, and  said. — 

'*  I  do  not  feel  so  ill  as  I  did ;  I  am  a  little 
better ;  but  I  suppose  it  will  do  no  harm  if  I 
send  for  the  cur§.  I  think  I  should  like  to 
speak  to  the  cur£." 

''Oh  yes;  let  the  cur6  come  as  soon  as 
you  like.  We  shall  see  how  you  are  going  on 
to-morrow.'* 

^  "Shall  I  call  at  your  house  for  a  prescrip 
tion,  this  evening,'  asked  Andr6. 

"  Come  to-morrow  morning,"  answered  Le- 
maire in  an  undertone,  **  and  let  me  ktiow 
how  matters  proceed.  But — "  and  a  signifi- 
cant shrug  of  the  shoulders  was  the  only 
phrase  which  finished  the  sentence.  The 
doctor  felt  his  patient*s  pulse,  bade  him  good 
bye,  and  promised  to  see  hitn  soon. 

**  I  really  think,"  said  Lemaire  to  Andr6, 
as  we  left  the  house,  **that  some  of  you  had 
better  tell  the  cure.  I  would  call  myself  on 
our  way  home,  but  I  am  going  round  another 
way  to  see  old  Louis  Lefebvre,  who  ia  near- 
ly as  ill  as  your  father." 

Next  day,  Lemaire  told  me  thatBoisson  the 
iktber  had  died  early  that  morning ;  and  that 
ilMOOgh  *some  blunder  on  Andrl^s  part,  the 
cur^  had  arrived  at  the  Foll^  too  late  to  con- 
less  the  sick  man,  having  paid  his  visit  to  Le- 
'iW>yre  first,  considering  that  he  stood  in  the 
niosi  urgent  need  of  his  services.  On  the 
Thursday  following,  in  accordance  with  the 
^  French  habit  of  early  interment  after  decease, 
Boisson  was  laid  in  the  ground  in  the  parish 
cemetery;  a  bed  was  vacant  in  the  dormitory 
of  the  Folly,  and  Andrd  remained  its  undispiK 
Mi  heir. 

I  had  no  reason  to  beUeve  that  this  fiunOy 


bereavement  would  be  so  keenly  felt  by  the 
survivors  as  to  oblige  me  to  relhiquisn  my 
appointment  with  the  young  marsh  guide  the 
Monday  following,  and  I  was  right  Soon 
after  descending  from  the  upland,  I  perceived 
Andr^  himself  coming  to  meet  me  along  the 
grassy,  ditch-bounded  marsh  roadl  He  seemed 
to  be  smothering  a  secret  complacency  be- 
neath a  decent  seriousness  of  behaviour ;  but 
he  told  me,  with  a  smirk  and  a  twinkle  of  the 
eye,  that  Catherine  had  informed  him  of  my  re- 
quest that  she  should  conduct  me  through  the 
intricacies  of  the  marsh. 

Catherine  I  Who,  then,  was  Catherine  f 
Who,  but  the  felr-haired  boy  whom  I  had 
seen  turf-moulding.  It  seemed  rather  an  odd 
adventure,  but  what  more  could  I  desire  ?  So 
to  the  Folly  we  went,  without  further  explana- 
tion. On  the  way,  my  companion  made  no 
allusion  to  his  father's  death,  nor  to  his  own 
consequent  independence ;  but  I  was  soon 
afterwards  informed  that  he  had  caused  masises 
to  be  said  fer  the  repose  of  his  deceased 
parent's  soul,  though  neither  his  wife  nor 
himself  ever  went  to  confession,  and  but  very 
rarely  to  mass. 

At  our  approach,  Catherine  stepped  for^ 
ward,  tripping  over  the  foot-bridge  with  a 
blush  and  a  smile.  But  what  a  change  in  her 
appearance  I  Instead  of  a  shame- faced  crea- 
ture, so  wretchedly  disguised  as  even  to  con- 
ceaJ  its  sex,  I  had  before  me  a  bright  looking 
maiden,  some  seventeen  years  of  age,  walking 
upright  in  conscious  neatness.  As  I  atten- 
tively scrutinised  her  piquant  costume,  my 
looks,!  have  no  doubt,  undisguisedly  expressed 
my  agreeable  surprise. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  out  of  sight.  My 
conductress  led  me  on  boldly  through  the 
intricate  paths  and  ditches  of  the  marsh.  We 
entered  Andre's  flat-bottomed  boat,  which  she 
had  purposely  cleansed  with  her  own  hands. 
She  punted  me  hither  and  thither,  from  pond 
to  creek,  from  thicket  of  reeds  to  bed  of  lilies, 
refusing,  like  a  true  lady  oC  the  lake,  all  help. 
I  was  thus  taught  all  the  **  likely  "  spots  both 
for  rod,  hook,  net,  and  gun;  and  though 
under  Catherine's  guidance  I  never  did  catch 
the  monster  eel,  who  had  been  sometimes  felt 
but  never  seen ;  I  nevertheless  often  brought 
home  such  full  fish-baskets  and  such  heavy 
game  bags  as  gained  m^iH)nsiderable  renown 
amongst  my  acquaintances.^ 

During  these  repeated  excursions  over  the 
water  and  through  the  meadows,  it  may  be 
supt>osed  that  an  mtimacy  sprung  up  between 
us.  Each  time  I  Mt  more  and  more  attracted 
by  the  young  and  uninstructed  being,  who 
was  not,  however,  deficient  in  a  peasant-girl's 
quick-wittedness.  She  confided  her  story  to 
me,  as  fkr  as  she  knew  it  Andr6  always 
styled  her  his  niece,  and  told  her  that  both 
her  parents  had  died  while  she  was  an  infant. 
She  scarcely  knew  why,  bot  she  did  mt 
belieye  the  former  statement    The  BoisiODS 
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never  treated  her  harshly,  but  often  very 
strangely,  and  not  like  a  relation.  Sometimes 
oven  she  could  not  help  thinking  that  Andr^ 
was  planning  some  mischief  against  her,  but 
his  wife  always  seemed  to  interfere  in  her 
favour.  In  her  dreams,  she  said,  she  was  so 
often  visited  by  unknown  faces  and  sounds, 
which  had  no  connection  with  her  present 
life,  that  it  frequently  seemed  impossible  that 
those  strange  voices  and  countenances  should 
not  have  some  real  and  existing  original. 
Sometimes  she  asked  me  to  speak  English  to 
her,  that  she  might  hear  the  sound  of  my 
native  topgue ;  but  after  listenmg  attentively 
for  awhile,  she  shook  her  head,  observing 
with  a  sort  of  disappointment,  that  she  did 
not  understand  a  syllable  of  what  I  said. 
Then  she  added  that  there  were  two  foreign 
words  which  often  whispered  themselves  into 
her  ears,  especially  when  she  first  awoke  at 
day-break ;  and  those  words  were  **  darling  " 
and  "baby."  How  could  she  have  learned 
them  ? 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  girl  of  seventeen 
shjDald  thus  fulfil  the  combined  office  of  game- 
keeper, boatman,  fisherman,  and  guide ;  but 
country  women  in  France  engage  in  so  many 
unusual  employments,  that  one  soon  learns  to 
be  astonished  at  nothing  in  that  line.  I  have 
known  women  to  act  as  mowers,  harvest  men, 
grooms,  stone-breakers  on  the  roads,  porters, 
railway  gate-keepers,  and  post-men.  Had  1 
taken  a  country  house,  and  engaged  Catherine, 
at  monthly  wages,  to  spread  manure  and  dig 
in  the  garden,  tbd  arrangement  would  only 
have  been  considered  by  we  neighbours  as  an 
every  day  affair  and  a  matter  of  course.  I 
might  have  gone  on  thus  for  six  months 
together,  fishing  and  boating  in  Catherine's 
c^pipany,  without  their  making  any  stronger 
remark  than  it  probably  was  a  lucky  chance 
for  the  girl.  But  Andrl  did  not  allow  things 
t^  eo  on  smoothly  so  long  as  that 

One  evening,  when  I  took  my  leave,  loadod 
with  as  much  of  the  produce  of  a  good  day*s 
sport  as  I  cared  &>  can;y,  Andre  followed  me ; 
and,  in  his  cool,  half-insolent  way,  gave  me  to 
understand  that  I  must  make  up  my  mind 
one  way  or  (he  other;  and  that  Catherine's 
protracted  attendance  on  me  interrupted  the 
r^ular  work  at  the  FoUy.  Why  did  I  not 
take  her  entirely  to  myself  9  He  knew:  that 
I  could  well  a^rd  it  The  doctor  had  told 
him  several  times  that  I  was  a  young  English 
landed  proprietor.  What  was  the  use  of. 
Catherine's  stopping  here,  when  t  could  keep 
fa^ir  with  me  wherever  I  went,  as  long  as  1 
liked  f  In  short,  the  bardeoi  of  his  stammering 
and  yet  decided  address  was,  that  Catherine 
o^gbt  be  my  property  as  a  chattel  and  a  slav^ 
ana  that  the  further  she  were  removed  fi*om 
the  Folly,  the  better  he  would  be  satisfied. 

The  mqrea^  twilight  partly  veiled  the 
•carlet  hue  which  sunuaed  my,  cheeks  and 
U>re^ead,  as  he  went  oo,    I  did  not  rtpij  a 


syllable  till  he  had  quite  finished;  but  mj 
blood  boiled  in  every  arterj,  ba^-stnm^ 
words  were  at  the  tip  of  mj  ton-'Oe,  ind  I 
felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  kick  bim.  He 
ended  his  proposition ;  but  1  still  remaiitei 
silent  He  then  looked  keenly  at  me « ith  or.e 
of  his  cunning  eyes  half-shuL  1  smothen^i 
my  indignation  as  well  ts  I  could,  and  sob- 
moned  all  the  dissimulation  of  which  I  vis 
capable ;  for  I  felt  full  well  that  if  I  repracb- 
ed  him  as  his  baseness  deserved,  be  wool^d 
perhaps  look  upon  me  as  i  hypocrite,  certainlr 
as  a  K>ol,  and  moreover  that  there  wooM  be 
an  end  at  once  to  any  traxksactioD  with  ne, 
probably  to  be  followed  bj  i  woree  »ith 
somebody  ejse.  I  therefore  merely  answered, 
hardly  daring  to  let  my  voice  be  heard  beyoed 
my  lips,  that  I  was  a  little  taken  h^  sarjm', 
that  he  was  not  &r  fix>m  the  troth  in  beiKiio^ 
that  I  had  taken  a  warm  interest  in  Gatbeime. 
but  that  I  could  not  gi7e  him  an  immediate 
explanation  of  what  I  would  do.  If  he  wodd 
wait  until  to-morrow,  I  would  g^e  him  a 
decision.  He  expressed  himself  quite  satia&d 
with  this,  and  certain  that  he  would  flee  bs 
at  the  Folly  next  jmoming.  He  then  began  to 
whisUe  a  tune,  as  if  a  heavy  weight  wis 
removed  from  his  mind,  or  as  if  he  had  eoe- 
eluded  an  excellent  bargain,  and most^Gtslif 
wished  me  good  night ;— to  whiA  niwdly 
benediction  when  I  tried  to  reply,  the  wofffi 
stuck  fast  in  my  throat  I  was  obBged  to 
bow  instead,  and  hastily  torn  my  ^wk- 

That  night  cost  me  a  sore  struggle.  Wnl 
mlove?  Yes,  helplessly,  and  ^aa<*w« 
French  girt 

Afler  hours  of  restless  agitation,  I  om^ 
what  1  believed  to  be  the  ri^ 8olutk»«w 
diflSculty,  A  general  phm  P*"^"^^*?!^ 
my  mind,  the  details  of  which  I  had  «w^ 
I  could  accomplish;  and  I  fdl  ^•^^•tJ 
cherishing  the  plan ;  waking  refreshed  W 
the  following  morning.  My  edieme,*!* 
considering  it,  appearal  more  feasW*  ** 
promising  than  ever.  ^ 

I  WrMi  a  carriaafe  to  take  me  as  fcf  »*['* 
marshes  in  the  direction  of  Andr§*fl  WJ 
as  the  road  aUowed.  I  founcl  Andr#,ki«iw 
and  Catherine,  at  the  FoUy ;  the  ivodaQ(^ 
were  out  to  work.  Andrfi  WfitofflgJ?? 
courage  with  a  dram — ^I  sm^.  iti  *  jj 
was  agitated ;  Catherine  was  pA^A*  ^^ 
been  partly  told  the  purport  ofoqrk^^^ 
conversation.  Withpujt  fiirther  pwff^ 
I  mentioned  that  her,  Jincle  w<^^?j 
take  charge  of  her  fixture  prQqpeOTjJP 
do  89^  if  wo  consented  to  placelioip^^ 
care.    I  then  paused,  and  m  no  ntf^ 

A  strong  and  seaicl^ng.gaBfdtir^'^ 
nance  nreeedej  her  lieply.    B  ^ 
decided.    She.  w;ouId  trust  hets^' 
me.    An^r^^fl  wilfo  (>reatli|»d  ism9f 
reliev^  anfl  mutter^  «rhat»"^ 
than  sending  her  to  Parts,"    He  -— ^ 
a^Qttt  tp  :dn^t9  Qwr.faeaUhfclfitl^ 
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iDterriew  short  The  woman  manifested  a 
a  penitential  self-reproaching  affection  ;  Bob- 
sod  seemed  hardly  to  think  it  worth  his  while 
•concealing  his  uppermost  wish  that  we  should 
be  gone.  I  gave  lay  hand  to  Catherine,  which 
she  firmly  grasped ;  and  permitted  me  to 
fead  her  to  the  carriagec  On  the  way  to  the 
town,  I  explained  to  her  my  plans,  to  which 
«he  lisUned  wKh  surprise,  assent,  and  grati- 
tode.  At  ray  apartment  were  waiting  some 
womQf%,  by  my  orders,  who  relieved  her  of 
her  peasint^s  ^ress,  and  replaced  it  by  a  com- 
plete costume  more  befitting  my  ewn  position 
m  life,  W4ieo  permitted  to  see  her  after  the 
metaiuorphohifi,  I  was  charmed  with  her  ap- 
pearance. Tkat  innate  ease  which  belongs 
more  or  less  to  all  FVeach  women  vvfts  oon- 
^cmous  in  iter.  We  hastily  partook  of  some 
iweahments,  and  reMmed  our  journey. 

After  a  few  hours'  pleasant  ride,  we  toadied 
a  awtcd  ses-poit  town,  in  which  there  are 
several  well-condueted  ladies'  tcheols.  We 
4ro^  at  enco  to  Madame  Gnilbert's  establish- 
taent,  ef  whteh  I  had  heard  satisfactory 
accounts,  and  I  introdnoed  Catherine  *o  the 
distress  as  a  yoang  French  P^testant  lady, 
a  eonnectioa  ef  my  ewn.  whose  education 
iiad^een  gready  neglected,  bat  whom  it  was 
Biow<le8iraMe  to  imfpnive  as  fast  aa  possible, 
vwellastolnatniotinSBgtifib.  Isaidrhad 
selected  ker  acboei  in  preference  to  any  ether, 
^artJy  M  account  ef  the  nnmber  of  Bnglish 
^•Is  there.  A  new  papil  is  ever  welcome, 
ijerefepcitces  I  gave  as  to  mys^  lemoved 
«  open  h«8iutien  on  the  lady's  part,  and  a 
Mfryears'  paymeM  in  advance  as  parlour 
heai4«r  aeUkd  any  latent  ecroples  that  might 
wiaain.  i  gave  3fiadame  Gmlbert  money  on 
acoowt,  for  4res8,  and  told  her  to  write  to 
me  i»r  mora,  immediately  (bat  that  was  ex- 
V«»*e4  f  then  «agk  my  leave,  with  t>.e 
uadmtmiding  tlut  I  would  pay  a  short 
noraing  ^i«it  «o  her  pnpil  at  least  once  every 
»enA.  Oar  parting  thuff  was  hard ;  but  we 
both  knew  it  to  be  wise  and  needful.  Madame 
had  too  «lten  witnessed  the  separation  of 
popntsandchidren,  of  brethren  and  sisters 
to  pay  much  attention  at  such  a  time  to  tears 
tod  earneat  promises  of  afi^taonate  remem- 
onmce. 

I  returned  houM.  At  firit,  there  was  a 
UttlegosfflD  in  the  town,  in  consequence  of  tho 
maiiner,  (lie  bonneirmaker,  and  the  woman 
who  fiunshed  the  ready-made  Hnen,  mentaon- 
^ih»  transfiNraation  wWch  had  taken  place 
■t  ngr  apartment;  but  my  friend  Lemaire, 
»  whom  I  confided  ell  my  past  proceedings 
tndmy inture  prqftects,  called  me  a  " brate  " 
yd  soon  "poob-pooh'd"  all  scandal  down. 
AfewoUy  manh  girls,  fbr  a  few  ritort  days, 
wied  Cattierine's"  good  fortune;"  but  in 
M^fewdaynhei^epartnre  wasibi|otteD. 


Idnly  paid  my  pron^sed  wits  to  ^er- 
^e.  Ii^mindbeoame  dev^oped'ripidly.-. 
1  oevcv  saw  ber  axeeot  in  the  mfstra^spr^. 


ence,  but  sometimes  I  contrived  a  half-day's 
excursion,  in  which  Madame  Guflbert  and 
one  or  two  of  the  governesses  and  elder  pu- 
pils ?n3re  invited  to  join,  and  thus  prolonged 
the  duration  of  our  meetings. 

Catherine  was  delighted  at  the  pleasure 
with  which  I  listened  to  her  broken  English, 
and  worked  hard  and  effectually  in  the  inter- 
vals of  my  visits  to  read  and  write  my  native 
'ft^ff"ag«.  Now  and  then  Lemaire  and  hia 
wi!e  accompanied  me;  they  cid  itpurpogety, 
not  from  curiosity,  but  kindly  to  throw  a  fur- 
ther  protection  over  Oie  poor  girl  who  seem- 
ed to  be.  as  she  actoally  was,  alone  in  the 
world  except  for  me. 

Time  passed,  and  I  came  of  age.  Catherine, 
now  a  beauUful,  well-mannered,  intelligent 
young  woman,  still  resnaihed  under  the  charge 
of  Madame  Ouilbert,  to  whom  she  had  become 
warmly  attached.  My  guardian  was  relieved 
irom  ail  further  responsibility  on  my  account ; 
and  a  short  visit  to  England  decided  me  to 
prolong  my  residence  abroad  for  a  few  years 
more.  My  paternal  esUte,  not  too  ampfe. 
would,  under  competent  management  CToatlv 

m!^*^V\'^">*f !  *°^  ^*^"^-  ^y  Bti?l  econ<i 
mising  I  should  insure  a  larger  revenue  when 
1  migjit,  perhaps,  have  greater  caU  for  it  I 
therefore  entrusted  evenrthing  at  home  into 
the  hand,  of  a  lawyer  of  weU-eamed  reputa^ 
lion  whose  father  W  been  the  conBdTntSl 
adviser  of  nune. 

To  avoid  refitting  and  furnishing  our  old, 
empty,  tumble-down  mansion,  which  would 
be  a  useless  expense  because  of  merely  tern- 
porary  convenience,  and  also  to  defer  testing 
the  temper  of  our  country  squiresses  (about 
whose  refutation  of  Oathiine,  on  account  of 
her  humtle  birth,  I  had  some  ipprehensiona) 
I  quietly  begged  Madame  GuilbVrt  to  ac^m- 
pany  Cathenne  across  the  Channel,  and  Le- 
maire  and  his  wife  to  follow  on  an  Lppointed 
day  afterwards.  I  met  them  at  Dover;  pro- 
ceeded  at  once  to  a  pleasMit  watering-place 
situated  at  no  great  distance  to  the  west;  and 
A^^  '^^eeks  after  touching  the  white  clifl&  of 
Albion,  Cathenne  Boisson,  for  we  could  give 
her  no  other  surname,  became  lawfuUv  as 
well  as  hapnily  my  own. 

On  the  afternoon  of  our  weddinc-dan  Lo- 
mwre  and  his  wife,  and  Madame  Glkek 
took  leave  of  Catherine  and  my&dt  and  « e 
were  left  alone.  I  had  requ^sUd  thetn  to 
acquaint  the  Boissons  with  the  altered  posl^ 
tion  Of  their  so-styled  niece.  A  fter  lingiinir 
a  few  days  on  the  English  coa.t,  we  i^tumed 
to  the  continent,  for  the  purposes  of  toaii/,j> 
an  earten^ve  tour.  We  proceoJed  to  Bfu£ 
Mis:  and,  after  visiting  Waterloo,  went  up 
Ifimi  h!!^^'  ®  *  ^^  of  several  weeks  at 

«i?  *^  kV^*^  ^^  *^^  '^  ^«  ^oA^  H^i-a  to- 
gether, like  a  couple  of  emulous  feflow-iata. 

iSSS      ^^    .^"""^"^  »i  picture  and  status 
l«udyin&  and  at  music.    Calhirine  fu^^  ap-      t 
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precUted  the  value  of  artistic  accomplish- 
ments ;  and  though  she  had  become  acquain- 
ted with  them  too  late  in  life  ever  to  be  pro- 
ficient, she  felt  what  was  due  both  to  me  and 
to  herself  too  well  not  to  endeavour  to  be  able 
to  judge  and  speak  of  them  without  hesitation 
or  ignorance.  Her  English,  too,  was  not  for- 
gotten. I  made  it  a  point  to  converse  with 
her  principally  in  my  native  tongue.  We 
crossed  the  Tyrol  into  Italy,  and  I  had  the 
delight  of  witnessing  her  emotions  of  wonder 
and  admiration  at  first  beholding  an  Alpine 
mountain.  We  leisurely  proceeded  south- 
wards and  arranged  to  spend  the  winter  at 
Rome. 

Soon  aflerour  arrival,  mj  banker  there, 
Torlonia,  invited  us  to  one  of  those  crowded 
evening  parties  which  he  occasionally  gave 
at  his  magnificent  palace,  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness to  the  numerous  foreigners  resident  in 
Rome.  For  Catherine  it  was  a  sort  of  "  com- 
ing out."  I  was  charmed  by  the  way  in 
which  she  stood  the  ti  st  of  an  introduction  to 
a  large  fashionable  multitude.  She  was  great- 
ly admired ;  and  by  good  luck  some  of  my 
JBnglish  neighbors  were  there,  to  whom  I  took 
gowi  care  to  present  my  wife.  Next  day  we 
received  a  succession  of  calls ;  and  I  was  af- 
terwards told  that  these  good  people  were 
vastly  surprised  that  instead  of  marrying  a 
French  beggar  girl,  as  they  had  been  told  I 
had  done,  they  Found  a  ladylike  person,  whom 
they  would  have  taken  to  be  an  Engiish  gen- 
tlewoman, if  her  foreign  accent  had  not  be- 
trayed her.  Many  took  her  to  be  of  Dutch 
extraction,  especially  when  they  discovered 
that  she  was  able  to  reply  to  questions  in  Ger- 
man ;  and  my  expressed  desire  to  enter  the 
diplomatic  service  was  not  at  all  considered 
as  an  unreasonable  piece  of  ambition,  which 
was  in  the  least  impeded  by 'my  having  such 
a  wife.  All  these  opportunities  of  social  and 
•ducaUonal  improvement  (for  we  were  never 
idle),  were  of  great  advantage  to  Catherine; 
She  felt  it;  and  her  gratitude  increased,  if 
that  were  possible,  the  strength  of  the  affec- 
tion she  had  hitherto  borne  me. 

Was  I  not  happy  ?  Four  months  passed 
away  delightfully.  Spring  was  ^  advancing, 
asd  I  fear^  the  heats  of  an  Italian  summer 
iht  Oatherine,  whose  state  of  health  now  be- 
gan to  fill  me  with  a  combination  of  hopes 
and  fears.  We  therefore  took  &  fortnight's 
peep  at  Naples  and  its  environs,  and  then 
travelled  by  easy  stages  to  the  north.  We 
saw  Qenoa,  Milan,  the  Simplon,  and  Geneva; 
and,  by  the  end  of  June  had  arrived  at  Paris, 
with  some  intention  of  residing  there ;  but 
<)atherine  preferred  to  be  within  reach  of  her 
cood  motherly  friend  Madame  Guilbert  and 
Doctor  Lenuure. 

Nothing  was  easier  than  to  ^tify  her  wish. 
There  would  be  no  compulsion  to  see  more 
than  we  chose  of  the  Boisson  family.  After 
ao  f^p^eeablejoomey  we  were  installed  in  my 


old  familiar  apartment  in  (he  very  town  where 
I  had  met  with  the  incidents  which  had  so 
influentially  shaped  my  course  of  life.  Our 
friends  received  us  with  open  arms. 

For  myself  I  felt  once  more  at  home. — 
Catherine  dared  no  longer  to  ventorc  to  un- 
dertake fatiguing  walks,  so  I  again  resorted  to 
the  companionship  of  my  old  friend  Lemaire. 

**  Did  you  ever  see  chloroform  Administer- 
ed?" he  asked.  **  Because,  if  not,  you  can 
see  your  old  acquaintance,  Andr6  Boisson — 
who  came  to  market  here  a  week  ago,  and,  as 
usual,  got  three-quarters  drunk — under  its  in- 
fluence. In  returning  home  to  the  Folly,  he 
fell  into  a  ditch  and  dislocated  his  thigh.  I 
have  tried  once  to  reduce  it,  by  the  help  of 
chloroform,  but  only  succeeded  imperfectly. 
I  dared  not  do  any  more  for  fear  of  killing 
him ;  not  that  I  should  deeply  regret  the  de- 
mise of  such  a  worthy,  but  I  do  not  wish 
chloroform  to  suffer  the  di;  credit  of  causing 
his  death ;  I  shall  make  a  second  and  last  at- 
tempt this  afternoon.  I  fear  he  is  a  sad  old 
villiin,  with  more  to  answer  for  than  we  sus- 
pect," 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  T 

**  You  are  aware,**  said  Lemaire — we  were 
now  crossing  the  fields — **  that  I  usually  make 
use  both  of  ether  and  chloroform.  I  begin  by 
causing  the  patient  to  inhale,  the  vapour  of 
ether,  and  then  finish  with  chloroform." 

**Have  you  already  treated  Andr^  in  this 
way?" 

"Yes  the  result  vras  verv  droll.  The  ef- 
fects upon  different  individuals  vary  much, 
according  to  constitution  and  mental,  power. 
The  ether  at  first  produces  an  intoxication 
which  excites  the  patient  to  the  highest  de- 
gree. He  laughs;  his  mind  is  filled  with  all 
sorts  of  pleasant  inutge? ;  his  bodily  sensations 
are  indescribably  deUghtful;  he  unboscmis 
himself  of  his  inmost  secrets.  However  in 
the^  great  majority  of  cases,  the  emotions 
which  the  patient  experiences  are  of  an  agree- 
able character.** 

"  A  medical  man,  then,  who  etherises,"  I 
observed,  *'  had  need  be  a  prudent  and  confi- 
dential person." 

"  He  had  indeed.  Ether  has  been  emploj* 
ed  to  discover  secrets.*' 

"In  what  way  is  Andr^  a£fected  by  itr  I 
asked. 

"  I  have  rarely  seen  a  patient  aivo  way  to 
such  an  excess  of  hilarity.  The  talkatm 
phase  lasted  thrice  as  lone  with  him  as  with 
most  other  men.  In  sudi  cases  as  soon  as 
the  sul^ect  begins  to  chatter  and  prato,  I  bt- 
gin  to  shout  and  bawl  as  loud  as  I  cany  in  o^ 
der  to  distract  the  attention  of  those  who  «• 

present  and  hide  ai^  chance  indiscretion. 

What  does  it  matter  to  me — as  amedicaiiiHai 
— who  has  committed,  or  dreams  he  hms  com- 
mitted, murder,  adultery,  or  theft  ?  I  mm  not 
there  to  hear  their  confessions  and  to  give 
them  absolution.     My  bonneas  is  to  eovt 
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their  bodflj  illg.  Bat  Andr^  boasted  of  hay- 
ing become  rich  in  such  a  strange  and  dishon- 
est way,  that  1  could  not  help  listening,  though 
I  belicTe  I  prevented  others  from  hearing  him. 
I  had  great  difficulty  in  stopping  his  tongue 
and  in  getting  him  to  &11  o£r  in  the  insensible 
state.'  Here  the  doctor  suddenly  stopped  to 
beckon  towards  us  two  gensdarmes,  who  were 
passing ;  "  thoir  strong  arins,''  he  remarked, 
"  will  help  me  to  get  the  thigh-bone  properly 
into  its  socket" 

The  men,  on  being  applied  to,  obligingly 
consented  to  lend  their  aid,  if  required,  during 
the  operation,  and  we  all  walked  to  the  Folly 
in  company.  The  woman  Boisson  staited 
when  she  saw  me  enter  with  Lemaire,  and 
turned  deadly  pale  and  trembled  when  the 
two  gensdarmes  followed  us.  The  doctor  ex- 
plained the  reason  of  the  reraforcement,  and 
she  appeared  re-assured.  Two  powerful  la- 
bouring men  were  already  there.  They  ac- 
companied Lenuiire  into  the  room  where  the 
patient  was, — the  same  in  which  his  father 
nad  died.  In  about  ten  minutes,  Lemaire 
half-opened  the  door,  and  saidj 

"  Messieurs,  you  may  come  in  now.  You. 
Madame  Boisson,  had  better  remain  where 
you  are." 

He  shut  the  do<^  again,  and  whispered  to 
me :  **  This  time  he*s  in  a  lugubrious  fit  He 
fiincies  he  is  going  to  the  devil  headlong.  It 
will  be  a  long  job." 

We  found  the  sick  man  lying  on  his  back 
on  a  thick  wool  mattress,  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  holding  a  white  pocket  handkerchief 
with  both  his  hands  over  his  face,  and  weep- 
ing bitterly. 

**  Oh  I  my  God,"  he  cried,  they  will  not 
send  for  the  cure  to  confess  me,  and  my  soul 
will  remain  in  flames  for  ever!  They  will 
not  say  masses  for  me,  after  I  am  dead,  as  I 
made  them  do  for  my  father,  when  I  caused  him 
to  die  without  absolution,  by  telling  the  cur  6 
to  go  toLefebvre  flrst  But,— it  would  have 
ruined  us  all  if  the  cur^  had  not  arrived  too 
late;  because — " 

_  **  Hold  your  tongue !"  shouted  Lemaire  into 
bis  ear.  "  Don^t  talk  such  nonsense,  but  go 
to  sleep  as  fast  as  you  can.    Do  you  feel  that  ?" 

"Yes,  yes;  you  are  pricking  my  leg  with 
a  pin.  The  pain  is  sharp ;  but  it  is  nothing, 
— ^nothing  compared  to  the  tortures  I  shall 
feel  in  purgatory.  Oh,  this  Polly  I  It  has 
cost  me  dear  ;  it  has  cost  me  my  soul." 

**  Have  done  I  have  done !"  exclaimed  Le- 
maire impatiently.  "Do  you  feel  anything 
nowr 

"You  prick  me  again.  If  Catherine  had 
lived  to  be  the  Englishman's  mistress  I  would 
save  my  soul  at  last  by  telling  them  to  dig  in 
the  floor  of  my  hut ; — ^yes,  even  if  we  were 
all  to  die  of  starvation.  I  would  tell  them 
where  to  find  the  plate,  the  parchments,  and 
the  letters ;  God  would  pardon  me,  and  so, 
'  perhaps,  would  they.    But  alas,  alas !    Poor 


Catherine  Reynolds,  the  Httle  English  baby-^" 

"  I  must  put  a  stop  to  this,"  said  Lemaire, 
"  or  we  shall  do  nothing  to  the  thigh." 

He  poured  more  chloroform  from  his  bottle 
upon  the  hankerchief  which  covered  Andre's 
face.  The  babble  ceased ;  no  symptom  of 
consciousness  was  displayed  when  his  leg 
was  pricked  with  a  pin ;  the  handkerchief  was 
thrown  aside,  and  the  patient  lay  motionless 
at  last  in  a  flushed  but  heavy  slumber. 

"Now,  Messieurs,"  said  Lemddbre  briskly, 
"  give  me  your  aid,  if  you  please.  We  must 
make  the  best  use  of  our  time  we  can." 

How  four  strong  men  pulled  and  tugged  at 
the  limbs  of  an  apparently  dead  body,  as  if 
they  meant  to  dismember  it;  how  Lemaire 
guided  thoir  efforts,  working  till  the  perspira- 
tion streamed  over  his  face,  I  need  not  tell. 
One  thing,  at  leasts  was  clear  to  me — that  the 
doctor  was  right  in  excluding  the  wife  from 
such  a  scene.  At  last  we  heard  something 
like  the  sound  of  a  bilboquet  ball  when  it 
drops  into  its  cup. 

"  That's  it !  'shouted  Lemaire  in  triumph. 
"  We  have  done  it ;  you  may  let  go  now." 

He  blew  into  Andre's  nostrils  and  mouth. 
The  torpid  man  came  to  his  senses  more  ra- 
pidly than  might  have  been  expected.  On 
being  asked  whether  he  had  felt  any  pain,  he 
replied  that  he  had  not,  but  that  his  dreams 
this  time  were  not  so  pleasant  as  before. 
Lemaire  told  him  that  his  thigh  bone  was  in 
its  socket  agiun,  and  that  they  might  now 
lift  him  into  bed  and  keep  him  quiet ;  but 
that  for  the  future  he  had  better  take  good 
care  how  he  got  druiik  and  fell  into  ditches. 

The  doctor  was  then  about  to  take  his  leave, 
but  I  stepped  forward  and  presented  myself. 

"  Andre,"  I  said,  "  I  will  forgive  you  all  the 
injuries  you  have  done  to  Catherine  if  you 
will  assist  me  in  ascertaining  who  are  Cath- 
erine's real  parents,  and  in  obtaining  her 
rights,  whatever  they  may  be.  ♦  I  am  now 
going,  with  these  two  gensdarmes  and  Dr. 
Lemaire,  to  search  the  floor  of  your  shooting- 
hut  Do  not  attempt  to  deceive  me ;  I  now 
know  aU. 

"My  shooting-hut  I  There  is  nothing 
there.^' 

"There  is,"  I  said  firmly. 

"  Spare  me.  Monsieur,"  he  faintly  gasped, 
clasping  bis  hands  and  holding  them  out  in 
sign  of  entreaty.  And  then,  in  a  still  feebler 
voice,  he  added,  "  You  do  right  to  go  there." 

Andre's  wife;  who  had  overheard  this  scene, 
tottered  into  the  room  to  supplicate  my  for- 
bearance. We  did  go,  and  made  her  go  with 
us.  A  boat  carried  us,  armed  with  a  spade 
and  pickaxe,  to  the  hut  on  the  islet  in  the 
further  corner  of  the  ifcnd.  There  we  soon 
disinterred  a  strong  oak  box,  from  which  the 
lock  had  been  forced  years  ago,  containing 
plate,  money,  jewels,  and  documents  relating 
to|  a  family  of  the  name  of  Reynolds.  -  We 
made  a  proces  verbal  on  the  spot,  and  as  soon 
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as  I  retorned  home  to  Oithertae,  I  wrote  an 
aocount  of  the  whole  transactiQn  to  mj  soli- 
citor in  Eoglaad. 

He  immediately  replied,  inclosing  in  his  lat- 
ter an  advertinnent  cut  out  of  a  London  news- 
paper, inquiring  after  the  next  kin  of  Wil- 
liam Henry  Reynolds,  who  lately  died  in 
Australia.  It  was  stated  that  tlie  deceased 
had  formerly  Ured  in  France,  and  left  a  fe- 
male infant  there  under  the  diarge  of  a  famfly 
of  the  name  of  Boisson ;  but  in  'what  depart- 
ment, or  whereabouts,  was  not  known  at  pre- 
sent That  any  information  would  be  thank- 
fully received,  and  liberally  rewarded,  if  for- 
warded either  to  the  advertisers,  or  to  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Qalignani,  in  Paris. 
'  Bventually,  we  proved  Catherine's  history 
to  be  this.  She  was  bom  at  the  Folly,  of 
English  parents  of  gentle  birth,  who  were  its 
proprietors.  Her  mother  was  feeble  in  health, 
and  Andr€*s  wife  became  wet  nurse  to  the 
child.  Urgent  af&irs  called  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reynolds  to  England  tor  a  visit,  which  was 
intended  to  be  temporary ;  and  they  left  the 
child,  and  various  articles  of  properhr,  under 
the  supposed  faithful  guardianship  of  Boisson 
the  father.  But  the  wife  sickened  and  died  in 
London ;  and  her  husband,  a  weak  character, 
left  to  himself,  formed  a  passionate  attach- 
ment for  a  woman,  who  persuaded  him  to  go 
with  her  to  Austialia,  deserting  his  helpless 
inftint  daughter. 

When  the  Boissons  found  that  month  after 
month  elapsed,  and  Catherine's  parents  did 
not  return,  they  began  to  believe  that  both 
were  dead,  and  formed  the  project  of  appro- 
priating the  Folly  and  its  appurtenances  to 
themselves,  and  of  bringing  up  the  infant  as 
a  peasant's  child,  in  ignorance  of  her  real 
birth.  The  house,  the  pond,  and  the  little 
patch  of  land,  were  the  sole  tei)Qptation  to  the 
commission  of  the  crime.  Whether  from 
avarice,  prudence,  or  a  remaining  spark  of 
honesty,  the  Boissons  had  not  taken  to  their 
own  use  any  of  the  property  we  found  con- 
cealed in  the  shooting  hut 

At  the  end  of  many  years  of  difficulty  in 
Australia,  during  which  be  often  had  not  the 
means  and  never  the  courage  to  return  to 
England,  Catherine's  father  died.  When  he 
felt  his  last  hour  approaching,  he  tried  to 
write  a  letter  homo;  his  strength  failed  him 
before  he  could  finish  more  than  a  fraction  of 
what  he  intended  to  say.  Imperfect  as  it  was, 
it  reached  his  legal  representatives,  and  af- 
forded the  clue  of  which  mine  had  availed 
himself.  Catherine,  through  the  sudden  death 
of  a  paternal  uncle,  was  the  undisputed  heir- 
ess to  an  estate  in  Cumberland,  of  larger  area, 
though  less  profitable  in  rental,  than  mine  in 
the  south  of  England  was. 

After  a  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, we  determined  to  let  Audr^  and  his 
wife  remain  in  the  Folly  as  long  as  they  lived, 
taking  care  that  it  should  revert  to  Cathe- 


rine at  thek*  4eath.  To  each  etiJMr  two 
daughters,  who  were  guiltless  and  ignorant  of 
the  mfustice,  and  who  had  never  bmved  un- 
kindly to  my  wife,  we  gave  a  portion  sufficieiit 
to  procure  &em,  as  soon  as  it  was  known,  tbe 
choice  of  a  husband  snited  to  their  statioo. 
The  dd  folks  did  not  survive  our  pardon  long. 
Andr6  again  indulged  in  drunken  habits,  aad 
again  didocafted  his  thigh.  This  time  Lemaire 
could  do  him  no  good.  He  died  from  the  con- 
sequences. The  woman,  left  alone,  fretted 
and  pined,  caught  a  fever,  and  soon  followed 
him  to  the  grava  I  then  raqnested  my  friend 
Lemi^re  to  take  possession  of  the  f  oHy  ibr 
me ;  and  we  now  and  then  visit  it,  in  tlMuil|> 
fulness  and  humility,  both  of  us  ranembermg 
the  happiness  we  owe  to  having  perseveringly 
pursued  a  right  coarse,  when  our  conscience 
told  UB  that  we  wers  acting  rightly. 


THE  INFANT'S  DREAM. 

The  foUowing  appeared  in  the  LoncUm  SmHi^Jwrne, 
1830,  and  is  here  republished  on  aocount  of  its  9tak 
beau^  and  touching  pathos  t— 

Oh  1  cradle  me  on  thy  knee,  mamma, 

And  iiag  me  the  holy  strdn 
That  sooUied  me  last,  as  yoa  fondly  prest 

My  glowing  cheek  to  your  soft  white  breast ; 
For  I  saw  a  scene  when  I  slumbered  last 

That  I  iiin  would  see  again. 

And  smile  as  you  then  did  sn^e,  namma. 

And  weep  as  you  then  did  weep 
Then  ftz  on  me  thy-gliatening  eye. 
And  gaie,  and  gaze,  till  the  tear  be  dry; 
Then  rock  me  gently,  and  sing  and  sigh. 

Till  you  lull  melast  asleep. 

For  I  dreamed  a  heavenly  dream,  mamma. 

While  slumbering  on  thy  knee, 
And  I  lived  in  a  land  where  forms  divine 
In  kingdoms  of  glory  eternally  shine ; 
And  the  world  Fd  give,  if  the  world  were  mine» 

Agidn  that  land  to  see. 

I  fancied  we  roamed  in  a  wood,  mamm^ 

And  we  rested  as  nnder  a  bough ; 
Then  near  me  a  butterfly  flaunted  in  pride 
And  I  chased  it  away  through  the  forest  wida 
And  the  night  came  on,  and  I  lost  my  guide» 

And  I  knew  not  what  to  do. 

My  heart  grew  nek  with  fear,  mamma. 

And  I  wept  aloud  for  thee; 
But  a  white  robed  maiden  appeared  in  the  air, 
And  ehe  flung  back  the  curls  of  her  golden  Wr, 
And  she  kissed  me  solUy,  ere  I  was  aware, 

Saying,  **  Come,  pretty  babe^  with  me  I" 
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Ify  tetrs  sad  feura  she  gidl*d,  nuuiim*, 

And  she  led  me  tar  away ; 
We  entered  tbe  door  of  a  dark,  dark  tomb ; 
We  passed  through  a  long,  long  Tanlt  of  gloom; 
Then  opened  oar  ejes  on  a  laud  of  bloom^ 

And  a  skj  of  endless  day. 

And  heavenly  forms  were  there,  mamma, 

And  lovely  cherubs  bright  I 
They  sailed  when  they  saw  me,  bat  I  was  amaied, 
And  wondering  arouid  me  I  gased  and  gaied ; 
And  songs  I  heard,  and  sonny  beams  biased 

All  gk>rioQ8  in  tbe  land  of  light. 


But  idon  eame  a  shining  throng, 

Of  whKe*wing'd  babes  to  me ; 
Their  eyes  looked  love,  and  their  sweet  lips  smiled, 
And  they  marrelled  to  meet  with  an  earthbom 

child; 
And  they  gloried  that  I  from  the  earth  was  eiil'd. 

Sayings  "^  Qere,  love,  blest  shalt  thon  be.** 

Then  I  mixed  with  the  heavenly  throng,  mamma, 

With  cherab  and  seraphim  lair; 
And  I  saw,  as  I  roamed  the  regions  of  peace, 
The  spirts  which  came  from  the  world  of  distress 
And  there  was  joy  no  tongue  can  express, 

Por  they  know  no  sorrow  there. 

Do  you  mfaid  when  sister  Jane,  mi^nma, 

Lay  dead  a  short  time  agooe ; 
Oh  I  you  gazed  on  the  sad  but  lovely  wreck, 
With  a  flood  of  woe  you  could  not  check ; 
And  your  heart  was  so  sore  you  wished  it  would 
break, 

But  it  k)ved  and  you  still  8obb*d  on  I 

But  oh  t  had  yoUp)i>een  with  me,  mamma, 

In  the  realms  of  unknown  care, 
And  seen  what  I  saw,  you  ne^er  had  cried, 
Though  they  buried  pretty  Jane  in  the  grave 

when  she  died ; 
For  shining  with  the  blest,  and  adorned  like  a 
bride. 
Sweet  sister  Jane  was  there  I 

Bo  you  mind  of  that  silly  old  man,  mamma. 

Who  came  late  to  our  doff; 
And  the  night  was  dark,  and  tbe  tempest  loud. 
And  his  heart  was  weak,  but  his  soul  was  proud ; 
And  his  ragged  old  mantle  served  for  his  shroud, 

Ere  the  midnight  watch  was  o*er. 

And  think  what  a  night  of  woe,  mamma, 
Made  heavy  each  long  drawn  sigh. 

As  the  good  man  sat  in  papa^s  old  chair. 

While  the  rain  dripped  down  from  his  thin  grey 
h«r; 

And  fast  as  the  big' tear  of  speechless  care. 
Ban  down  his  glazing  eye^ 


And  think  what  a  heavenward  look,  i 
FlashM  through  each  tremblitig  eye. 

As  he  told  how  he  went  to  the  baron's  strong 
hold, 

Saybg,  <*  Oh !  lei  me  in,  for  the  night  is  cold  f 

But  the  rich  man  cried,  '*  Go  sleep  on  the  wold. 
For  we  shidd  no  beggars  here.'* 

Well,  he  was  in  glory  too,  mamma. 

As  happy  as  the  blest  can  be ; 
For  he  needed  no  alms  in  the  mansion  of  light. 
For  he  sat  with  the  patriarchs  clothed  in  white ; 
And  there  was  not  a  seraph  had  a  crown  more 
bright, 

Nor  a  costlier  robe  than  he. 

Now  sing,  ibr  I  fain  would  sleep,  mamma, 

And  dream  as  I  dream'd  before ; 
For  sound  was  my  slumber,  and  sweet  was  my 

rest. 
While  my  spirit  in  the  kingdom  of  life  was  a 

guest; 
And  the  heart  that  has  throbbed  in  the  cfimes  of 
the  blest  i 

Can  love  this  world  no  more. 


A  BALL-ROOM  ADVENTURE. 


BTOAPTAIN] 


,  8.  0.  E. 


Whbn  I  was  quartered  in  Dublin,  during  the 
summer  of  18* — ,  I  received  an  invitation  to 
a  ball  given  by  the  officers  of  the  — rd  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  at  a  small  county  town,  some 
hundred  miles  from  the  metropolis.  The  — rd 
was  formerly  my  own  r^ment  I  entered  it 
a  jollj  ensign,  and  had  such  a  pleasant  time 
of  it  there  among  my  brother  officers,  a  first 
rate  set  of  fellows,  that  nothing  but  a  most  fa« 
vourable  exchange  to  a  cavalry  corps,  as  a 
means  of  returning  from  abroad,  would  have 
induced  me  to  leave  it  Ten  years  had  pass-' 
ed  since  those  merry  days,  and  most  of  my 
IP  companions  were  gone  from  the  regiment : 
some,  like  myself^  bad  exchanged— others  had 
quitted  the  service  altogether,  and  one  or  two 
had  been  removed  by  death ;  but  among  the 
few  remaining  was  my  great  friend  and  crony, 
Fitz-George,  from  whom  I  received  the  invi- 
tation to  this  ball,  and  to  see  whom  was  mr 
chief  inducement  for  accepting  it.  The  "  gril* 
ling"  season  in  Phoenix  Park  was  just  at  its 
height,  and  I  could  therefore  obtain  only  three 
days*  leave  of  absence ;  but  railroads  now  so 
completely  annihilate  time  and  distance,  that 
I  did  not  give  a  second  thought  to  what  mi^ht' 
otherwise  have  proved  a  great  nuisance.  The 
railway  to  Cork  was  then  in  progress;  it  wa% 
finished  however,  beyond  the  little  station 
where  I  had  to  stop,  and  whence  I  was  to  take 

a  car,  nearly  twenty  miles  further  to  P ^ 

my  final  destination. 
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I  left  Dublin  on  the  morning  appointed,  my 
spirits  enlivened  by  that  most  delightful  feel- 
ing— ^the  anticipation  of  meeting  a  friend  after 
ft  long  separation.  I  don't  mind  confessing  at 
once  that  I  travelled  second-class — I  always 
do  in  summer,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  as  amusement  and  comfort  On 
this  occasion  I  can  remember  .that  I  had  with 
me  the  usual  style  of  travelling  companions 
in  Ireland:  a  woman,  in  a  dark-blue  cloak, 
nursing  a  little  child  on  her  lap ;  next  to  her, 
an  old  lady,  intent  on  cramming  the  latter 
with  cakes  and  fruit,  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  itself  and  mother;  two  Catholic  priests,  in 
their  collarless,  buttoned-up  coats  and  un- 
starched white  cravats,  with  tongues  for  each 
other  alone,  but  eyes  and  ears  for  all  the  rest 
of  the  passengers,  more  ea^cially  for  some 
merry  blue-eyed  girls,  who  were  quizzing  a 
young  man — a  full-blown  specimen  of  "  the 
gent,^' — ^most  unmercifully.  My  own  oppo- 
site neighbor  was  a  rather  handsome,  ladylike 
woman  having  a  boy  about  seven  years  old 
with  her.  He  soon  informed  me  they  were 
gQ^lg  to  limerick  to  join  '*papa."  an  officer 
in  a  rogiment  there,  which  immediately  afford- 
ed us  an  opening  for  a  little  military  and 
other  gossip,  to  b^uile  the  tediousness  of  the 
journey. 

On  arriving  at .  the  little  station  where  I 
alighted,  the  difficulty  was  not,  as  I  had  ex- 
pected, to  find  a  car  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying me  to  P f  but  to  be  allowed  to 

make  choice  of  one,  from  nearly  a  dozen, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  train.  The  drivers 
surrounded  me  at  once :  each  assuring  me 
that  he  was  **  the  boy"  to  drive  a  **  raal  jintle 


the  ante-room,  adding  that  he  had  reserved  * 
place  for  me  by  his  side  at  the  mess- table,  to 
which  one  of  the  servants  would  show  me. 
Accordingly,  after  performing  my  hurried 
toilet,  I  found  myself  seated  comfortably  be- 
side him,  enjoying  a  capital  dinner ;  and,  to 
my  mind,  few  things  are  more  enjoyable  than 
dining  at  a  well  conducted  mess.  The  pro- 
fusion of  lights,  plate,  china,  and  glass  on  the 
table,  with  the  glittering  uniforms  around  it, 
combine  to  give  a  splendour  to  the  scene,  no 
less  than  the  tone  of  goodfellowship  and 
courtesy  to  strangers  prevailing  there,  to 
throw  a  charm  over  it,  even  in  the  eyes  of 
some  who,  like  myself,  are  by  no  means  nov- 
ices in  such  matt^  It  is  the  fashion  now,  I 
am  awu^  among  military  men,  to  cry  this 
feeling  down,  and  many  who  have  not  been 
half  as  long  as  myself  in  the  service,  profess 
to  consider  their  mess  a  decided  "bore.' 
I  can  only  say  that  I  pity  their  want  of  taste, 
and  differ  from  them  %n  toto.  I  have  always 
enjoyed  a  dinner  at  mess,  and  never  more  so 
than  when  heartily  welcomed  to  the  table  of 

the  — th,  at  P ,  after  my  long  journey. 

Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  the  doth  was  remov- 
ed, Fitz-George  and  I  beat  a  retreat  to  his 
room,  where,  over  a  bottle  of  claret  and  a 
cigar,  we  had  an  hour's  chat  about  old  times 
and  old  friends ;  and  so  completely  did  we 
talk  ourselves  into  imagining  we  were  joUy 
ensigns  again,  that  we  totally  forgot  the  occa- 
sion which  had  brought  us  together,  t  Jl  re- 
minded of  it  by  the  sound  of  wheels,  announc- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  first  carriage  bringing 
guests  to  the  ball.  Fitz-George  jumped  up 
from  his  easy  chair,  and  buttoning  his  coat, — 
the  small  white  bow  on  which  declared  him 
to  be  one  of  the  stewards, — ^he  fastened  y^ 
sash  and  taking  his  gloves,  was  off  in  a  mi^^ 


min,"  and  that  all  the  horses,  except  his  own, 
were  **  sorra  bastes,  bad  luck  to  'em  I"  Nor 
do  I  know  how  long  this  contention  might 
have  lasted,  had  not  one  "  boy,"  more  cun-  ute,  merely  stopping^  tell  m»  that  he  woulcr" 


ning  than  the  rest,  seized  upon  my  valise  and 
carpet-bag,  and  carried  them  off  to  his  car, 
whereupon  I  rushed  through  my  other  per- 
secutors after  my  property,  and  jumping  into 
the  car,  we  rattled  off  before  they  had  re- 
covered from  their  surprise.    My  journey  \^^pa] 


very  tedious ;  and  the  clocks  had  struck  seV 

ere  we  entered  the  barrack-gate  at  P -. 

Upon  enquiring  for  Captain  Fitz-George,  I 
was  informed  that  all  the  officers  of  the  — rd, 
had  just  gone  over  to  the  mess  of  the  other 
regiment  quartered  there,  owing  of  course,  to 
their  own  mess  room  being  prepared  for  the 
ball  In  another  minute  I  had  driven  across 
the  square,  to  the  door  pointed  out  to  me,  and 
sending  in  my  name  to  Fitz-George,  he  was 
shaking  me  warmly  by  the  hand,  apparently 
the  same  good-hearted,  rattling  fellow,  as 
when  we  were  subs  together.  lie  immediately 
ordered  his  servant  to  go  with  the  ^carman  to 
put  my  "  traps"  in  his  room,  at  the  same  time 
giving  directions  that  every  thing  necessary 
to  remov^lke  dust  of  the  journey  from  my- 
self and  Aothes  might  be  brought  to  me  in 


send  his  servant  to  assist  in  getting  out  my 
**  toggery,"  and  return  for  me  himself,  in  hn 
an  hour,  to  go  to  the  ball-room.  For  some 
minutes  after  he  left  me  I  sat  musing  over  all 
I  had  heard  from  him  of  our  former  com- 
•anioi^  and  it  must  be  confessed,  wishing  the 
,11  at  "  Old  Nick,"  for  interrupting  our  plea- 


sant Ute-d  UU;  but  there  was  nchelp  for  it : 
the  servant  came^  and  dressing  for  '*  the  fes- 
tive scene"  was  the  order  of  the  evening.  I 
waa  put  into  a  JMj^  better  humour  by  Fitz- 
George,  on  his  HBni,  with  all  the  privil^^e 
of  old  acquaintanceship,  admiring  my  waist- 
coat ;  and  when  we  entered  the  ball-room,  as 
the  first  quadrille  was  just  foiming,  I  subout- 
ted  with  a  good  grace  to  be  introduced  to  a 
partner !  Oh  1  that  partner.  She  was  a 
small,  fair  girl,  dressed  In  blue,  and  at  &rst 
answered — "Yes,  sir;  no,  sir,"  to  all  my 
efforts  at  conversation,  half-frightened,  I  sup- 
pose, by  my  moustache ;  for  when  she  became 
more  familiar  with  that,  or  with  me,  shAshat- 
Me  in  the  neiB»oiir- 
e,  till  I  wish^  her 


ted  away  about  the  pi 
hood,  all  strangers 


peotle 
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reduced  to  monosjlftbles  again,  and  inwardly 
r^oiced  when  the  qoadrille  was  over.    I  lost 
no  time,  as  may  be  imagined,  in  consigning 
her  to  the  care  of  her  **  mamma,'*  who  was 
easily  discoTered  from  having   three  more 
diaoghtersof  the  same  pattern  clustered  round 
her :  and  I  then  strolled  into  the  card-room, 
where  I  remained  some  time,  highly  amused 
in  watching  an  old  lady  playing  a  robber, 
with  the  most  persecuting  ill-luck  I  ever  saw. 
When  I  returned  to  the  ball-room  they  were 
dancing  a  polka ;  and  I  stood  looking  on,  the 
whole  scene  appeared  suddenly  changed  to 
me.    And  what  could  effect  this?    Simply 
the  sight  of  a  beautiful  face,  which  flashed 
upon  me  like  lightning.    I  waited  eagerly  for 
a  second  view  of  it ;  when  an  opening  in  the 
crowd  showed  mo  not  only  the  same  &ce,  but 
also  a  form  belonging  to  it,  of  corresponding 
beauty.    A  few  words  will  describe  the  object 
of  my  admiration.      She  seemed  to  be  about 
the  middle  height,  and  in  complexion  was  a 
olear   brunette;  which,    with  the    rose-like 
odour  on  her  cheeks,  shed  a  glow  over  her 
countenance,   reminding  me  of  Titian's  or 
Murillo's  p9rtraits.     Her  figure  was  slbnder, 
bat  perfectly  well-rounded;    pot   an  angle 
could  be  detected,  although  no  one  would 
.  think  of  applying  that  odious  word  '^stoiit" 
to  her :  and  what  is  so  rarely  met  with,  her 
head  was  admirably  set  on  her  finely-formed 
Moulders.  She  had  splendid  dark  brown  hair ; 
and  that  alone  would  have  distinguished  her 
from  the  young  ladies  of  the  present  day,  who 
have  so  universally  adopted  the  fashion  of 
banded  hair,  whether  it  suits  them  or  not, 
while  hers  fell  in  long,  heavy  ringlets  on  each 
side  of  her  oval  lace.     Her  eyebrows,  of  the 
same  colour,  were  beautifuUv  defined,  but  I 
)bvas  most  enhanced  with  her  large  dark  eyes, 
ao  bright,  and  yet  so  soft,  that  I  felt  assured 
a  look  from  them  would  instantly  have  per- 
suaded me  to  any  extravagance.    In  a  word, 
enchanted  I  fairly  was, for  her  style  of  beauty 
suited  my  taste  exactly  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
mortification  which  she  innocently  inflicted 
upon  me  afterwards,  I  freely  own  that  I  hav^Ui 
never  beheld  a  woman,  before  or  since,  whoi^i 
I  admired  so  much.    She  was  dancing  with  a 
tall,  moustached  man,  towards  whom  I  con- 
ceived an  aversion,  quite  as  instantaneous  as 
my  admiration  for  his  fajM|u:tner ;  setting  him 
down  at  once  as  a  rival,^Ritched  him  with 
rising  jealousy.  I  was  roused  by  Fitz-Gfeorge 
stopping  from  dancing  near  me,  and  exolaim- 
ing,   a&  he  came  quite 'close  to  me**  Why, 
Li^lie,  man,  what  are  you  dreaming  of?  and 
why  are  you  not  dancing  ?*'    I  answered  his 
questions  in  the  true  Irish  way,  by  asking 
another.     **  By  heavens  I  Fitz-George,  do  tell 
me,  who  is  that  beautiful  girl  f*     "  Beautiful 
girl!  *  he  repeated;  **  shew  me ;  where  ?  for 
1  dto't  see  one :  nice-looking  girls  there  arc 
enli^h,  and  my  partner  is  one  of  the  best ; 
but  as  to  her  beauty,  that  is  another  thing.** 


"  You  must  be  blind,  Fitz,"  I  replied ;  "  I 
mean  the  young  lady  in  the  white  dress  and 
scarlet  wreath,  dancing  with  that  tall  man." 
"  That,"  cried  he,  laughing,  "  beautiful  girl, 

eh  ?  why  that*s ^but  stay.  111  introduce 

you  when  this  polka  is  over,  for  I  see  my 
partner  is  already  impatient  at  my  absence ;" 
and  off  he  started  with  her,  leaving  me  full  of 
surprise  at  his  laughter.  But  I  soon  forgot 
this  in  the  thought  of  the  promised  introduo- 
tion,  and  in  watching  "  my  beauty  **  and  her 
partner.  They  were  standing  near  me,  evi- 
dently talking  about  her  bouquet,  for  he 
pointed  to  a  moss-rose  bud  in  the  centre  of  it; 
but  if  he  asked  for  it,  she  certainly  refused 
hun,  that  was  some  comfort ;  though  he  had 
no  reason  to  care,  lucky  .fellow,  he  caused  me 
quite  envy  enough  directly  afterwards,  by 
putting  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  resuming 
the  dance.  How  gracefully  and  easily  she 
moved  I  so  unlike  that  bobbing  up  and  down 
which  often  makes  the  polka  so  ridiculous.. 
But  never  was  there  such  a  long,  tedious  polka 
as  that  one,  I  am  very  sure !  the  band  and 
dancers  appeared  to  be  alike  untireable.  Now 
and  then  a  prolonged  chord  would  give  me 
hope  it  must  be  the  final  one,  but  off  they 
went  again,  as  lively  as  ever :  and  when  at 
length  the  last  note  did  sound,  I  fully  expected 
to  be  once  more  deceived  in  like  manner.  But 
no,  it  really  was  over,  and  I  followed  the 
greater  part  of  the  dancers  into  the  card-room, 
keeping  my  eye  on  Fitz-George,  lest  he  should 
forget  his  promise.  I  had,  however,  no  reason 
to  fear  that :  like  a  good  fellow,  as  he  always 
was,  he  placed  his  partner  on  a  sofa,  and 
telling  her  to  keep  the  other  seat  there  vacant 
for  him,  put  his  arm  through  mine  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  me  the  promised  introduc- 
tion. I  have  generally  self-possession,  not  to 
say  assurance,  enough,  but  on  this  occasion  I 
felt  as  nervous  and  foolish  as  a  boy  wearing  a  . 
coat  for  the  first  time  (probably  from  having 
been  kept  in  a  wrought-up  state  of  expecta- 
tion) ;  and  when  we  reached  the  spot  where 
the  young  lady  was  standing,  I  had  arrived  at 

Juch  a  pitch  of  confusion,  that  all  I  heard  was, 
n  indistinct  sound  of  my  own  name,  and 
something  like  that  of  **  Miss  Desborough,"  or 
"  Besborough."  I  mustered  words  enough  to 
request  the  pleasure  of  dancing  with  her.  She 
answered,  that  she  was  engaged  for  the  next 
quadrille,  and  as  many  polkas,  waltzes,  and 
galops  as  would  be  danced;  but  she  should 
be  happy  to  give  me  the  quadrille  after  the 
next ;  and  with  that  I  was  obliged  to  be  satis- 
fied. I  tried  to  continue  the  conversation ; 
but,  with  my  self-possession  all  my  usual  flow 
of  small  talk  had  likewise  deserted  me,  and  I 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  her  to  be  again 
engrossed  by  my  moustached  rival,  when  an 

elderly  officer,  in  the  uniform  of  the rd, 

approached,  and  saying  to  her,  "  You  must 
be  tired,  Edith,"  he  drew  her  arm  familiarly 
through  his,  and  she  walked  away  with  him. 
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merely  bestowing  a  slight  bow  on  myself  and 
a  smile  on  her  late  partner,  who  also  sauntered 
off  in  another  direction.  As  I  stood  looking 
alter  them,  the  mystery  of  Fits-George^s  langfa 
was  suddenly  explained  to  me,  for  I  recognised 
in  the  officer,  Major  Desborough  ofthe  rd ; 
and  the  young  lady  must  t^  his  daughter. 
Now,  familiarity  with  her  beauty  had  un- 
doubtedly rendered  it  far  less  striking  to  Fits- 
George  than  myself,  and  I  was  too  old  a 
soldier  not  to  know  the  l\ghi  in  which  the 
wiyes  and  daughters  of  military  men  are 
usually  regarded  by  officers  tn  the  same 
regiment.  Let  them  be  erer  so  lady-like  or 
attractive,  they  are  sure  to  be  treated  with 
indifference,  and  Uie  least  attention  paid  to 
them  is  too  often  considered  as  another  of  the 
"  bores  "  belonging  to  the  prof^ion.  Most 
men  in  the  army  think  it  necessary  to  dislike 
military  huiies ;  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  thai 
I  so  far  participated  in  these  opinions  as  to  be 
somewhat  irritated  at  the  discovery  I  had 
made.  To  shake  off  this  little  irritation,  and 
to  while  away  the  half-hour  before  I  could 
dance  with  Miss  Desborough,  I  determined  to 
seek  the  supper-room,  where,  ensconced  in 
an  out-of-the-way  comer,  I  amused  myself 
playing  with  some  chicken  and  lobster  salad; 
doing,  at  the  same  time,  more  serious  work 
in  the  champagne  line,  glass  after  glass  of 
which  I  drank  with  two  or  three  jovial  officers 
of  the — rd,  who  were  seated  near  me.  I  did 
this  chiefly  to  restore  my  self-confidence,  in 
which  I  succeeded  most  completely;  for  when 
I  descended  to  the  ball-room  I  was  in  a  state 
of  intense  satisfaction  with  myself  and  all 
around  me.  A  waltz  was  just  over ;  and  on 
consulting  the  **earts  dee  danMB^^l  found 
that  my  quadrille  followed,  so  I  proceeded 
forthwith  in  search  of  my  promised  partner. 
I  soon  discovered  her ;  and  my  lately  restored 
happy  frame  of  mind  was  in  some  danger  of 
being  disturbed,  at  seeing  that  she  had  again 
been  dancing  with  my  rival,  as  I  chose  to 
ooifsider  the  tall  man;  "but  it  is  my  turn 
now,"  I  thought,  and  boldly  went  up  to  them, 
carrying  her  off  fVora  him  in  triumph.  With^ 
what  a  thrill  of  pleasure  did  I  feel  her  hand 
lightly  resting  on  my  arm;  and  alter  securing 
a  eif-o-ew,  we  had  time  for  a  little  conversation 
while  awaiting  the  formation  of  the  quadrille. 
I  found  talking  with  her  then  the  easiest 
matter  in  the  world.  She  had  plenty,  though 
not  too  much  to  say,  and  I  was  resolved  on 
making  niyseK  agreeable.  I  judged,  in  five 
minutes,  by  her  perfect  ease  and  self-possession, 
that  this  ball  was  far  fh)m  beinff  her  first ; 
but  I  did  not  admire  her  the  less  for  that,  as 
I  have  somewhat  the  same  taste  as  Byron 
professed,  in  preferring  the  more  mature 
grace  of  three  or  four-and-twenty  to  the 
**  bread-and-butter  "  innocence  of  eighteen. 
During  the  quadrille  I  purposely  turned  the 
conversation  on  flowers;  and  noticing  her 
bouquet,  I  asked  for  the  mosg  rose- bud  which 


I  had  seeretty  set  my  heart  upon  obtaining; 
She  gave  it  to  me  without  any  hesitation,  to 
my  infinite  pleasure,  although  a  fittle  coquet- 
tish deararing  at  first  would  certainly  have 
enhanced  the  value  of  the  gift  But  I  was  in 
no  humour  to  find  fault ;  and  after  the  dance 
was  over  we  sat  down  on  a  so&,  my  admiration 
towMtte  her  increasing  every  moment;  and 
what  did  not  please  me  least,  was  her  total 
avoidance  of  i^l  regimental  talk.  I  do  not 
think  we  once  mentioned  the  -*rd,  or  anything 
belonging  to  it ;  the  nearest  approach  was, 
that  Urn  told  ine  her  ^father  had  a  great  ob- 
jection to  her  gomg  abroad,  unless  it  were  to 
Canada;  which  led  to  our  conversing  some 
time  about  that  country,  the  only  scene  of 
my  short  foreign  service.  At  length,  on  seeing 
Major  Desborough  approaching  I  was  so  com- 
pletely fascinated  as  well  as  bewildered,  be- 
tween the  champagne  I  had  drunk  and  the 
idea  of  losing  her,  that  I  abruptly  expressed 
a  warm  hope  of  seeing  her  again  oefore  I  left 

P ;  addhig  a  pretty  plain  declaration  <^ 

the  admiration  with  which  she  had  inspired 
me.  I  shall  never  forget  her  look  of  astonish- 
ment ;  but  she  had  no  time  for  a  word  In 
reply.  I  only  heard,  **  Come,  Edith,  my  dear, 
we  must  go  home  now ;'"  and  scarcely  return- 
ing my  farewell  bow  at  resigning  her,  she  was 
gone.  I  stood  fbr  a  few  minutes  where  she 
left  me,  conscious  of  havine  made  a  fool  of 
myself;  and  then  I  went  to  the  entrance-door, 
just  as  she  was  leaving  it,  with  the  hood  of 
the  prettiest  little  scarlet  doak  imaginable, 
drawn  over  her  head;  and  besides  Major 
Desborough,  the  moustached  man  was  going 
away  with  her.  "Confound  the  fellow,'* 
thought  I :  '*  she  must  be  engaged  to  him  I** 
But  how  thoroughly  I  was  mistaken  I  learnt^ 
too  soon.  ^ 

Just  as  I  turned  away  Fitz-George  touched 
me  on  the  shoulder,  saying,  *^I  have  been 
looking  for  you,  Leslie;  nearly  alKthe  people 
are  goucj  only  a  few  ensigns  and  choice  spirits 
are  keeping  up  die  ball  I  am  deuced  tired, 
so  we  may  as  well  go  to  n^  room  for  another 

Jamet  cigar;'*  to  which  I  readily  assented. 

,^Phen  our  dgars  were  in  full  play,  I  remained 
silently  stretched  on  the  sofii,  listening  to  his 
revelations  about  his  partners,  till  he  suddenly 
mentioned  the  subject  of  all  my  ruminations, 
just  as  I  was  consi^tf|^  how  best  to  introduce 
it  myself.  "  Well,  TlHie,"  he  said,  **  you  don*t 
tell  me  what  you  thought  of  your  *  beautifbl 
girl  '4tfter  all  I  saw  you  dandng  with  her." 
**  Why,  without  exception,"  I  answered,  **  Miss 

Desborough  is *'  "  Miss  I*  he  interrupted j 

•*  Mrs.  Desborough,  you  mean,  old  fdlow.* 
'*  Impossible  1''  I  exdaimed,  quite  taken  aback; 
"she  cannot  be  married T'  "Not  only 
married,"  was  his  reply,  laughing  heartily  at 
my  blunder  and  astonishment;  "but 
must  at  least  be  eight-and-twenty, 
you'll  say  she  looks  younger."  Surprise  1 
me  silein,  while  he  continued*,  "  I  can  tdl 
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you  air  about  her,  ibr  I  knew  her  before  aiie 
wss  our  major's  wife.  We  come  from  the 
same  good  old  county  m  England,  and  when 
Bhe  first  *  came  out,*— don't  they  call  it  ? — 
she  bad  as  many  admirers  as  any  Helen  or 
Penelope.  I  remember  being  in  love  with  her 
myself  three  whole  days  and  nights  during 
my  first  leave  of  absence  (by  the  way,  Leslie, 
don't  you  recollect  how  delighted  we  were 
then,  and  bow  we  rushed  home  to  say  good- 
by  to  all  friends,  on  being  ordered  out  to  join 
the  service  companies  in  Umada  ?) ;  but  I  soon 
forgot  the  youne  lady  in  4be  bustle  of  going 
abvoad,  especially  as  I  never  did  think  much 
of  gipsy  beauties,  generally  speakine.  After- 
wi^ds  she  was  engaged,  they  said,  to  some 
man  of  good  family,— -I  forget  his  name, — ^but 
he  was  as  poor  as  a  rat,  and  she  had  no  money, 
80  his  relations  interfered  to  break  it  off; 
and  within  the  last  two  years  she  married 
Desborough ;  a  fine  old  iellow  be  is  too ;  and 
there's  the  veritable  history  of  your  *  beautiful 
girl '  for  you."  **  But  he  is  so  much  older  tiian 
she  is ;  it  was  as  easy  to  take  her  for  his 
daughter,  as  to  confuse  the  sound  of  *  Mrs.' 
into  *  Miss  Desbonmgh,'  was  all  I  could  say 
IB  my  own  defence.  *'  And  that  taH  mous- 
tached  man  always  with  her,  pray  who  is  he  ?" 
was  the  question  that  suddenly  occurred  to 
me.  "A  brother-in-law,"  answered  Fltz- 
Qeorge ;  "  married  to  his  or  her  sister,  I  don't 
know  which.  He  is  pacing  them  a  visit ;  and 
being  iust  returned  from  the  continent,  he 
seemed  to  prefer  dancing  with  his  handsome 
BiBtor-in-law  to  any  one,  as  she  waltzes  so  well 
— too  quiet,  though,"  he  added,  apparentlv 
determined  |not  to  allow  a  brother  offlcer^s 
wife,  merely  because  she  was  so^  too  much 
iaerit  on  any  point 

Ify  feelings  during  this  conversation  can 
scarcely  be  imagined ;  for  my  mind  had  been 
80  entirely  engrossed  by  the  fear  of  a  rival  in 
the  brother-in-law,  that  the  idea  of  a  husband 
never  entered  my  head ;  and  I  did  not  like  to 
confess,  even  to  Fitz-(}eorge,  the  extent  of  my 
folly.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  feign 
amusement  at  my  blunder,  and  to  ask  him  to 
tell  Mr&  Desborough  of  it  the  first  time  he 
should  see  her.  Fortunately  for  me,  this 
happened  to  be,  by  accident,  a  few  hours 
afterwards;  and  it  was  some  alleviation  to 
learn,  that  with  true  woiaan't  tact  she  had 
gneased  the  truth,  and  most  certainly  hkd 
neither  informed  her  husband  of  it,  nor  yet 
thought  fit  to  be  herself  offended  where  no 
offence  was  meant, — strong  proofe,  I  thought, 
that  her  good  sense  equalled  her  other  at- 
tractions. 

Accompanied  by  Fitz-George,  I  returned  to 
Ihiblin  the  following  day,  where  my  feelings 
of  mortification  were  speedily  softened  down ; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  of  myself 
1  will  only  add,  that  while  undoubtedly  there 
is  some  foundation  for  the  foregoing  tale,  the 
scene  where  it  took  place,  the  minor  incidents, 


and  rames  of  those  concerned,  are  so  altered, 
that  the  actors  themselves  would  not  recognise 
it 

I  have  related  it,  not  alone  for  the  sake  of 
whatever  little  amusement  it  may  afford,  but 
also  as  a  warning  to  ball  goers,  not  to  allow 
their  imaginations  iuUf^igr  about  any  **  beauti- 
hilgirl"  they  chance  #  meet,  before  ascer* 
taining  whether  beneath  her  left-hand  glove 
there  mi^  not  be  a  phiin  gold  ring  encircling 
her  finger;  and  thus  they  would  avoid  com- 
mitting the  same  awkward  6(mtretemp8  as  I 
did  in  my  "  baO-room  adventure." 


IHB  FIRST  PICTURE. 


TowABDS  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  there 
lived  in  an  obscure  quarter  of  the  little  town  of 
Gorreggio  a  poor  family  of  good  morals  and  un- 
blemiahed  reputation,  but  whose  rery  existence 
was  known  to  but  few  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
head  of  the  fkmily  had  bj  bis  occupation  as  a  ped- 
lar for  a  long  time  supported  his  wife  and  their 
two  children,  Stella  and  Antonio;  but  at  leneth 
sickness  and  infirmity  kept  him  confined  too{a 
bed.  Maria  Allegri,  placed  between  a  dyine  hus- 
band and  two  young  creatures  asking  for  bread, 
prayed  fervency  to  God  to  give  her  strength  to 
supply  each  day's  necessities,  and  to  sastaln  her 
to  &e  end.  Erery  moment  that  she  could  spare 
from  attending  on  her  husband  was  spent  at 
work,  whenever  she  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtdn 
any.  As  she  excelled  in  the  art  of  making  artifi- 
cial flowers,  the  ladies  of  Correggio  often  emplov- 
ed  her  in  decorating  their  head-dresses,  or  m 
manufacturing  those  fictitious  nosegays  which,  in 
the  middle  of  winter,  recall  by  their  fair  forms  and 
glowing  tints  the  beauty  and  bri^'htnessof  spring. 
During  several  months  she  was  enabled  by  strict 
economy  to  meet  the  household  expenses ;  but 
at  length  her  health  began  to  fail ;  scanty  food, 
uneasiness  of  mind,  and  sleepless  nights,  began 
to  produce  their  natural  effect ;  and  one  evening 
poor  Maria  could  not  refrain  from  weeping  at  the 
thought  that  but  a  few  ieudi  remained  in  her 
purse,  and  that  when  they  were  gone  she  would 
probably  have  recourse  to  public  charity.  Her 
husband  from  his  bed  heard  her  sobbing,  and 
raWng  his  head  with  a  painful  effort,  he  said : 

**  What  is  the  matter?" 

**  I  do  not  feel  very  well,"  replied  Maria ;  '*  but 
do  not  be  uneasy^  it  will  not  signify." 

**  It  will  not  signify !"  repeated  Allegri.  "Thou 
deceivest  me.  Enow'st  thou  not  whence  thy 
sickness  comes  ?" 

**  From  a  little  feitigue,"  said  Maria,  steadyhig 
her  Toice ;  "  a  day  or  two  of  rest,  and  I  shall  be 
cured." 

'*A  day  or  two  of  rest!"  exclaimed  Allegri, 
examining  attentively  his  wife's  countenance; 
**  will  that  suffice  to  remove  the  fearful  paleness 
from  thy  cheeks,  to  restore  brightness  to  thine 
eyes,  and  colour  to  thy  white  lips  ?  Poor  wife ! 
tbou  art  mere  sick  than  thou  carest  to  acknow- 
ledge; thou  sufferest  perhaps  more  than  I  do, 
and  yet  I  can  do  nothing  for  thee." 

Bending  over  him,  Maria  tenderly  pressed  his 
hand,  and  said  rery  gently :  ^T^ 
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'*  Calm  thyself,  husband ;  hast  thou  not,  during 
twenty  years,  supported  me,  thy  wife  ?  Now  it  is 
my  turn — labour  for  me,  rest  for  thee;  thou  hast 
well  earned  it." 

•*  Yea,"  said  the  sick  man,  letting  his  eyes  wan- 
der round  the  room ;  **  my  life  is  well  nigh  ended, 
and  I  must  leave  thee  to  struggle  alone  in  the 
world.  It  would  be  right  and  natural  to  confide 
thee  to  our  son ;  but  how  can  I  reckon  on  him  t 
Hitherto  he  ha  4  repaid  my  tenderness  with  in- 
gratitude and  disobedience.  What  does  he  for 
his  sister  ?  What  does  he  for  thee  ?" 
**  He  is  so  young." 

**  So  young  1  At  the  age  of  fifteen  I  supported 
my  father ;  at  twenty  I  was  the  stay  of  the  whole 
family ;  but  old  age  has  come  on  me,  and  with  it 
poverty.  In  death  I  shall  not  have  the  consola- 
tion of  feeling  that  I  leave  thee  happy.  Antonio 
is  t  bad  son." 

A  young  girl  approached  the  bed,  alid  pressed 
Allegri*8  hand  aflfectionately. 

*' Is  it  thou  Stella,  my  child  ?  The  sight  of  thee 
is  balm  to  my  heart.  Alas  I"  he  continued,  turn- 
ing to  his  wife,  **  Stella  is  young ;  she  will  have 
longer  to  sufifer  than  we  shall." 

Tne  young  girl  left  the  room,  trying  to  conceal 
her  tears.    Her  father  said : 

**  Wife,  hast  thou  any  news  of  her  betrothed?" 
"  AH  is  broken  ofl^"  replied  Maria.  **  Ludo's 
father  is  inexorable ;  our  poverty  has  frightened 
him,  and  he  refuses  his  consent.  He  requires 
that  his  son^s  wife  should  have  a  complete  outfit, 
and  a  fortune  of  at  least  fifty  ducats." 

Back  fell  AUegrfs  head,  heavy  and  burning, 
on  the  pillow. 

JL  long  mournful  silence  ensued.  The  old  man^s 
eyes  were  closed,  and  he  seemed  to  slumber. 
After  some  minutes,  when  he  was  fast  asleep,  a 
boy  of  about  fifteen,  whose  soft  bright  eyes  were 
wet  with  tears,  came  and  placed  himself  near 
Haria,  putting  his  forehead  towards  her  lips.  She 
embraced  him  tenderly,  saying  "  Antonio  I" 

**  Mother,"  said  the  boy  in  a  low  but  firm  tone, 
'*  I  heard  it  all.  My  father  is  right ;  /am  a  bad 
Bon.  Tou  have  done  everything  for  me,  and  I 
liave  done  nothing  for  you.  I  will  begin  to  work 
every  day,  and  to  bring  you  whatever  I  earn. 
How  glad  I  am  that  I  happened  to  hear  what  my 
father  said,  otherwise  I  might  have  gone  on  in 
idleness,  and  ho  would  have  ceased  to  love  me." 
'*Ah,  no,  Antonio;  how  could  &  father  cease 
to  love  his  son  " 

**  Mother  you  are  my  best  friend,  and  I  confess 

to  you  what  I  should  fear  to  tell  my  father.    Yon 

luiow  that  I  am  sometimes  afraid  of  him." 

"  Yes,  he  is  very  good." 

**  Oh,  yes ;  but  h ;  forbids  me  to  draw,  and  he 

breaks  my  pencils.    Only  three  days  since  he 

tore  up  that  beautiful  Madonna  which  I  had  taken 

such  pleasure  in  copying  from  the  picture  in  the 

church.  My  poor  Madonna  I  I  loved  it  so  much !" 

**  Thy  father  is  sick  and  uohappy,  my  child ; 

thou  shouldit  endeavour  not  to  annoy  him,  and 

above  all  never  doubt  his  affection  for  thee." 

**  I  was  very  near  losing  it,  though ;  but  to- 
morrow, please  God,  I  will  try  to  win  it  back. 
Good  night,  mother."  Maria  embraced  her  son, 
and  called  Stella. 

Soon  afterwards  all  the  household  reposed,  ex- 
cept  Antonio ;  he,  for  the  first  time,  awakened 


from  the  happy  thoughtlessness  of  childhooi,  be* 
gan  to  enter  into  the  heavy  cares  of  his  relatioDi, 
**  A  bad  son  I"  The  words  rang  in  his  ear,  and  ere 
he  betook  himself  to  rest,  he  fervently  resolved 
to  merit  ere  long  a  far  different  designation.  At 
daybreak  he  arose,  softly  kissed  the  brows  of  his 
sleeping  parents  and  sister,  and  left  the  following 
note  on  the  table: — 

**  Bo  not  be  uneasy  at  my  absence :  I  go  to 
deserve  my  father's  forgiveness.  Let  StelU  take 
courage;  perhaps  the  obstacles  to  her  marriage 
with  Lucio  may  soon  be  removed."    . 

Cautiously  opening  the  door,  he  knelt  on  the 
threshold  and  addrened  a  fervent  prayer  to  God 
for  protection ;  then  castuag  a  last  look  on  the 
humble  roof  which  had  sheltered  his  passed-away 
childhood,  he  walked  on,  taking  the  first  road  he 
met    Two  hours  afterwards  he  reached  Modena. 

CHAPTER  n. 

On  passbg  through  the  gates  of  the  city,  Anto- 
nio felt  himself  bewildered  by  the  unwonted  nmse 
and  crowd  and  bustle  in  which  he  found  himseUl 
He  had  not  learned  any  trade :  many  times  his 
fetther  had  placed  him  as  an  apprentice,  but  he 
never  applied  steadily  to  any  occupation.  It  wae 
not  that  Antonio  was  idle,  in  the  worst  sense  of 
the  word ;  but  an  irre^tible  aversion  existed  in 
his  mind  against  every  species  of  manual  labour, 
wailst  an  equally  powerful  attraction  drew  bim 
towards  the  contemplation  and  the  imitation  of 
nature.  With  a  pencil  in  his  hand,  Antonio  for- 
got whatever  task  had  been  intrusted  to  bim,  and 
even  the  hours  for  sleep  and  food.  This,  there- 
fore, was  the  cause  of  his  father's  continual  repri- 
mands, which  the  boy  was  accustomed  to  con- 
sider cruel  and  unjust ;  until  he  understood  how 
grinding  poverty  had  entered  their  dwelling,  axtd 
how  wrong  it  was  in  a  son  not  to  exert  himself  to 
the  utmost  for  his  suffering  parents.  Then  be 
set  out  without  nuich  calculating  consequences, 
without  any  fixed  plan  in  his  head,  but  firmly  re* 
solved  to  seize  the  first  opening  that  might  offer 
for  work  of  any  kind. 

Meantime  he  wandered  through  the  streets,  and 
the  day  was  passing  hopelessly  on.  Suddenly  he 
stopped.  At  one  corner  of  the  ducal  palace  stood 
a  sutue  of  the  Madonna,  with  downcast  eyes,  and 
bearing  a  branch  in  her  right  hand.  The  figure 
exactly  resembled  that  from  which  Antonio  had 
taken  the  hapless  copy  so  pitilessly  torn  by  his 
father.  Filled  with  joy,  and  forgetful  of  his  hun- 
ger and  of  his  destitute  condiUon,  he  seated  him- 
self on  one  of  the  marble  steps  of  the  palace,  mad 
opening  a  portfolio  which  he  carried  under  his 
arm,  and  which  constituted  the  whole  of  his  pos- 
sessions, he  drew  from  it  a  pencil  and  a  sheet  of 
paper  considerably  soiled  and  rumpled.  Heedless 
of  the  crowd  passing  Xo  and  fro,  the  boy  set  him* 
self  to  work  with  enthusiastic  diligence ;  and  du- 
ring more  than  an  hour  never  once  looked  round. 
At  length  a  disdoguished-looking  and  ricbiy- 
dressed  gentleman  paused  and  bent  over  him, 
inspecting  his  work ;  yet  Antonio  did  not  moTe. 

"  bo  you  belong  to  Modena,  my  child  ?**  asked 
the  stranger,  laying  his  hand  on  the  boy's  shoui- 
der. 

"  No,  signor ;  I  come  from  Oorreggio,"  replied 
Antonio,  blushing. 

"  Who  is  your  teacher  f^^  , 
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'*  I  have  never  had  one." 
•  *  'W^hen  did  yon  come  here  f 
•*  Only  this  morning." 
•*  "Whai  means  of  living  have  you  V* 
JLt  this  qaestion,  reminding  him  of  the  cause 
>f  Ills  joamey,  Antonio  started,  and  then  answer- 
ed with  emotion:  **Aliist  signor,  I  came  hither 
K  ith  the  hope  of  finding  employment,  for  my  pa- 
rents are  in  want." 

*•  And  what  do  yon  intend  to  do  V 
*•  Anything  I  am  ordered,"  replied  the  boy, 
tminbly ;  **  I  will  go  of  messages,  carry  hardens, 
do   Anything  that  will  enable  me  to  assist  my 
mother." 

The  stranger  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then 
Bsid  :  **  What  is  your  name  f* 
^      •*  Antonio  Allegrl.** 

•*  Come  with  me ;  I  will  give  you  an  employ- 
ment which  I  am  certain  you  will  like.  Ton  shall 
iiwe  in  my  house.    Are  you  willing  ?" 

FlUed  with  gratitude,  Antonio  thankfully  ac- 
cepted the  offer ;  yet  he  could  not  help  casting 
a  wistful  glance  at  his  unfinished  Madonna. 

**•  Come  on,"  said  the  stranger ;  **  Instead  of 
that  rumpled  paper,  you  shall  have  canvas,  and 
in  place  of  a  pencil  a  brush.  As  for  models,  I 
will  famish  you  with  many  as  good  as  that  sta- 
tue." 

Without  replying,  Antonio  followed  bis  proteo- 
tor.  After  passing  through  several  streets,  they 
stopped  at  the  door  of  a  handsome  house ;  the 
signer  knocked,  and  they  were  speedily  admitted. 
They  entered  the  dining-room  where  a  plentiful 
mpast  was  prepared,  to  which  Antonio  and  his 
kind  master  did  ample  justice.  Afterwards  the 
latter  led  the  boy  into  a  larse  hall,  whose  walls 
were  hung  with  upwards  of  forty  pictures,  richly 
framed.  In  the  centre  stood  a  lofty  easel,  sup- 
porting a  square  of  canvas  of  gigantic  dimensions. 
On  the  tables  and  chairs  were  scattered  palettes, 
brushes,  colours,  all  the  paraphernalia,  in  short, 
of  a  painting-room.  Antonio*^  eyes  sparkled,  and 
hia  heart  beat  fast  at  the  sight. 

**  Here  you  will  pass  your  days,"  said  his  mas- 
ier.  **  You  will  begin  by  seeing  me  paint,  and 
then  you  will  paint  yourselfl  Many  a  great  artist 
has  begun  life  by  grinding  colours  and  washing 
palettes ;  besides,  you  will  earn  a  livelihood." 

Antonio  spent  two  hours  in  examining  the  pic- 
tures with  minute  attention.  Signer  Pescaro 
(that  was  the  name  of  the  signer)  dilated  at  jKreat 
length  on  the  beauties  and  perfections  of  the 
paintings,  which  was  not  rery  modest,  seeing 
that  he  himtelf  was  their  author. 

At  night&ll  Pescaro  led  Antonio  into  the  small 
room  which  he  was  to  occupy,  and  wishing  him 
good  night,  left  him  alone.  Then  the  boy  began 
gratefully  to  review  the  events  of  the  day.  Bend* 
mg  down,  he  thanked  God  for  his  great  godlness 
towards  him,  and  prayed  for  blessings  on  the  head 
of  his  ben^&cter.  Tet  one  painful  thought  Itn- 
gared  in  bis  breast,  a  thought  which  he  tried  to 
bsnish,  as  the  height  of  bgratitnde,  and  which 
jti  wciUd  return.  At  the  very  moment  that  hitf- 
oenefiictor  was  loading  him  with  kindness,  he 
ootid  not  hdp  feeling  that  the  magnificent  pie- 
tsres  of  Signer  Pescaro  were  detestid>le. 
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kind  and  beneficent  man,  and  also  possessed  of 
a  most  execrable  taste  for  painting.  At  that 
epoch,  when  Fame  proclaimed  so  loudly  the  glo- 
rious names  of  Giotto,  Cimabue,  Buonarattl,  and 
Rafaele,  it  became  a  very  general  fashion  amongst 
the  nobility  and  men  of  wealth  to  affect  a  taste 
for  art. 

These  amateurs  were  fond  to  believe  that  crold, 
study,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  self  suflSci- 
ency  would  atone  for  the  absence  of  genius  and 
inspiration;  and  the  circle  of  courtiers,  whom 
their  gay  entertainments  and  sumptuous  repasts 
drew  around  them  like  satellites  round  a  planet, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  confirm  them  in  the  il- 
lusion bom  of  pride  and  of  self-love.  Signer  Pes- 
CAro  was  one  of  those  would-be  amateur  ardsts, 
destined  never  to  produce  anything  beyond  a, se- 
ries of  daubs,  fitted  at  best  to  decorate  slgn>posts. 

Tet  was  Antonio  enabled  to  conceal  his  just 
judgment  withhi  the  deepest  recesses  of  his  mind, 
and  that  without  uttering  an  untruth,  or  being 
guilty  of  the  slightest  hypocrisy.  His  master 
never  asked  him  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  but 
complacently  praised  his  own  works,  so  that  the 
boy  had  only  to  hold  his  peace,  and  endeavour, 
with  the  full  strength  of  his  honest  and  gratefal 
heart,  to  admire  pictures  which  he  yet  felt  to  be 
utterly  bad.  During  more  than  a  year  Antonio 
discharged  with  untiring  zeal  the  functions 
of  a  painter's  boy.  Pescaro  paid  him  hfs'^ 
wages  regularly,  and  he  never  failed  to  transmit 
the  whole  amount  to  Correggio.  From  time  to 
time  his  sister  Stella  used  to  write  him  an  account 
of  the  family.  The  aid  he  sent  was  received  as 
manna  sent  from  heaven.  His  father,  whoso 
health  was  partially  restored,  now  resumed  some 
of  his  ancient  cheerfulness,  and  praised  and 
blessed  his  son.  As  to  Maria,  her  mind  was 
stronger  than  her  body,  and  she  made  many  ef- 
forts 10  suppress  and  conceal  the  evidences  of  her 
fiuling  health.  Antonio  took  fresh  courage ;  and 
one  day,  emboldened  by  the  kindness  of  Pescaro, 
he  ventured  to  ask  for  a  square  of  canvas  en 
which  to  recomiinence  the  **  Virgin  with  the  ' 
Branch  "  which  he  had  sketched  in  pencilling  at 
the  comer  of  the  ducal  palace.  His  master 
smiled,  and  reminded  him  that  as  yet  he  scarcely 
knew  ^ow  to  hold  a  brush,  much  less  could  he 
hope  to  accomplish  so  difficult  an  undertaking. 
But  the  boy  continued  to  entreat  so  earnestly, 
that  the  signer,  curious  perhaps  also  to  see  what 
so  inexperienced  a  hand  could  accomplish,  con- 
sented to  his  wishes. 

'*  We  will  both  pidnt  the  same  subject,"  added 
he,  **  but  without  consulting  each  other,  or  show- 
ing either  picture  until  both  are  completed.  I 
wiU  draw  a  curtain  across  the  room ;  you  shall 
have  one  side  and  I  the  other,  and  we  shall  see 
which  of  us  shall  succeed  the  best." 

This  plan  was  carried  into  effect.  Every  even- 
ing when  they  met,  Pescaro  questioned  the  boy 
in  a  tone  meant  to  be  kindly,  but  which,  notwith- 
standing, betrayed  a  tinetufe  of  irony. 

**  Weil,  hew  does  the  che/'d'ceuvre  go  on  T  was 
his  usual  demand,  "^ 

Poor  Antonio  bad  too  little  pride  to  feel  hurt 
at  hispatren^s  pleasantry. 

**  Wait,  signer,"  he  used  to  say ;  '•  wait  a  little 
while,  and  I  promise  to  submit  my  work  to  your 
experienced  judgmeni.** 
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At  length  th«  niomeot  came.  One  dav  the 
aoMsier  and  the  papU  met,  aajing,  each  of  hia  own 
performance,  *^  It  is  completed  T 

Just  as  tbey  were  returning  to  the  paintiDg* 
room  in  order  to  compare  the  two  pictures,  a 
•ervaot  came  to  inform  Antonio  that  a  joung 
girl,  who  wished  to  see  him  was  waiting  in  the 
haiL 

'*  Go,"  said  Pescaro ;  **  I  will  proceed  to  the 
painting-room,  and  you  can  join  me  there.* 

Struck  with  a  joyful  presenttmeat,  Antonio 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  wide  staircase  in  three 
bounds.  At  the  sight  of  the  yowig  girl  who 
awaited  him,  he  uttered  a  cry  of  delight,  which 
was  quickly  stifled  in  a  long  and  tender  embcaoe. 
It  was  his  sister  Stella. 

When  th&  first  rapturous  meetiag  was  ever, 
Antonio  wae  startled  at  his  sister^s  appearance. 
Stella's  face  was  thin  and  pale ;  her  eyea,  once 
10  bright,  were  dim  and  red  from  weeping :  OTer 
^r  whole  pecson  was  an  expreeaion  of  anbdaad 
griet 

**  What  has  happened  ?**  asked  her  brother. 

'*  Our  father  b  dying,'*  replied  StelU,  in  a  bro- 
ken Toice,  ^  and  we  hare  no  Iqd^  the  meass^ 
procuring  for  him  either  noarirament  or  oMdi- 
eine.** 

**  Our  father  dying  P*  repeated  Antonio  wildly. 
**  Oh  1  I  moat  go^l  most  see  him,  and  uk  bis 
fbrgiTeneas!** 

**  Be  has  forgiyea  thee  loug  siiioe,  aa  th«a 
didst  weU  deserve,"  said  Stella. 

**  Thanks  dear  sister;  bat  thoa  bast  told  Hie 
nothing  of  our  mother." 

'*  Exoeaaiye  toil  has  woid  out  her  ^ea,  ahn 
is  nearly  blind ;  but  she  bears  all  bar  mlifortiuiea 
with  the  resignation  of  a  saint.** 

**  And  thyself,  sister  t^tbou  haat  had  thy  shaie 
«f  8airering-»thy  marriage  with  Lnoio       '    ** 

*'  I  try  not  to  think  ofthe  fotve,**  interrupted 
fitelU,  with  great  difficulty  suppressiQg  her  teari; 
**  poor  creatures  like  as  must  be  content  to  a«f- 
fcr.** 

«« Doa*t  despair,**  cried  Antoiiio,  semed  by  a 
lodden  thought :  **  wait  for  me  here ;  I  will  aoen 
letum.**  And  remounting  the  staiioMe  as  rapid- 
ly as  he  had  desceadad,  he  rushed  into  the  piint- 
ng-room. 

SigBor  Pescaro  was  there,  sealed  before  i«o 
•aaela  which  he  had  drawn  side  by  side,  and  on 
which  were  placed  two  paiatiagsof  theavnesiBO, 
and  portraying  the  same^suljeet.  Here,  however, 
an  resemblance  ended.  The  least  practised  eye 
could  easily  diaeen  bw  the  widediTeiai^  of  touch 
Mid  colouring,  that  they  were  the  work  cf  irn^ 
Tcry  different  bands-^two  4otaM^  distiMkarden 
of  intellect.  Pesoaro,  determiiied,  doubtless,  te 
pipnounce  an  impartial  ▼enllotv  stood  up,  sat 
down,  ad? anced,  retreated^  looked  at  thb  two 
paintbgt  sidewayi,  and  fsMMraira,  lAd  every 
way;  trying  all  poesiUeeffQcteoC  11^ and ahade 
in  modifying  their  appearance.  Abaofbe^  in 
this  minute  examioatkiiit  he  did  not  peroelre  Ai^ 
tonlo^  entrance.  Theiatter,  on  his  pari,  wen  too 
full  of  his  mission  to  be  aware  tlmt  he  waa  dla- 
IniWng  the  signer's  crhieal  kbenn*  and  ranning 
op  to- him  he  exclaimed,—^*  Signor  Peaeaoe,  buTe 
pkronmel** 

''  WhU  do  yon 
■niwer. 


the 


**  I  already  owe  you  nraeh,**  said  Antonio,  In  a 
fervent  voice — **Biore  than  I  can  ever  repay; 
yet  I  ask  you  to  do  more  for  me.  I  have  a  father 
dying,  a  mother  nearly  blind,  a  beautiful  sister, 
likely  to  be  left  a  poor  distressed  orphan.  Give 
me,  signor,  the  means  of  relieving  their  necessi- 
ties, and  my  whole  life  shall  be  devoted  to  yoar 
service.  From  this  day  my  time,  my  labours,  ray 
talents,  if  I  hare  any,  shall  be  wholly  yours.  Yon 
will  have  bat  to  speak,  and  I  will  obey ; — but 
have  pity,  Signor  Pescaro :  save  my  paceots  and 
my  sister !" 

^  I  will  do  what  yon  ask,**  replied  his  master, 
kindly  Uking  his  hand ;  *'  but  be  it  far  from  aae 
to  accept  in  retarn  the  eeatly  saorifioe  you  offer. 
No,  I  have  discovered  in  you  the  germ  of  pr^ 
codous  talent ;  and  talent,  thai  it  may  arrive  ai 
maturity,  has  need  of  alr^uuid  sun,  and  fipeedom. 
Return  to  Comggio ;  I  will  purchase  year  fimi 
picture,  and  in  thitf  purse  yon  wiU  ind  its  pne»— 
200  duoaAa.*' 

Antonio*s  Joy  and  gratitude  were  tee  great  fer 
utterance ;  yet  he  ardently  renewed  his  promiaaa 
of  ilevotaott  to  hla  patron,  and  then  haaiened  to 
rejoin  his  sister. 

«« Stellar  he  cried,  '^SteUa,  we  are  saved! 
Let  us  go.**  And  holding  each  other  by  the  hand, 
the  brother  and  sister  took  the  road  that  led  firooi 
lledena  to  the  lUtle'iown  of  Cofr^gio. 

OBAmn  IV. 

They  anrlved  in  time:  their  old  Crtber  yet  Eved. 
Maria,  to  wham  her  eon  consigned  his  treaami, 
wished  before  her  hnshand  died,  to  ccmfbri  him 
with  the  aasoranoe  of  her  daughter's  happinesi. 
She  viiUed  Ludo^s  fitther;  and  the  old  man% 
avaricious  scruples  vanished  at  the  alcfai  of  ike 
purse  filled  with  eUkdng  ducata.  On  the  spec  be 
gare  Ids  consent  to  the  marriage ;  and  then— 
thanks  to  Antonio,  StelU  manied  him  whom  she 
k>ved.  Aa  to  old  Allegfi,  Joy  fia»hed  the  we^ 
oemmenned  by  grief:  ht  died  Ueosing  hie  sen. 

Antonio*s  beloved  mother  etfll  remained  wHk 
him,  bnt  nollong.  Blind»  and  bowed  down  with 
premature  old  age,  she  gradually  sank  into  An 
grave.  One  evening,  when  her  son  came  in,  he 
KMmd  herlyingon  herfoed,  la  theposfcore-of  caln^ 
deep.sleepu  He  bent  over  her,  and  tondied  bar 
foMbead  with  hie llpe:  the  iey  eoldneaa  told  tdm 
thai  he  was  an  orphan* 

Stella  waa  no  longer  bis.  Lnoto  bad  datararf 
ned  to  settle  in  Florenoe,andahe,  of  eonme^  aaaii 
accompany  her  hnaband.  Then  Antonio  Mt 
himself  alone,  and  hit  tboighto  naturally  revets 
ing  to  Ue  bendaoter,  he  reinmed  to  M odnnn. 
Ai  their  fim  meeibg,  Pescaro  received  hi§ 
pre<«ye  affectionately;  the  aeeend  Interview  man 
coldar,  and  on  Antenk)^e  third  visii»  the  signer 
refused  to  eee  him.  The  yoitU  never  uademtnod 
theeeorei .of  Peaeate'e  condnei.  His  noble  henti 
conldnoi  Imsgine^  in  tbe  being,  whom  hla  gmt^ 
tnde  had  wett  nigh  deified^  ihe^iinmnoa  cC  abaan 
and  mean  foeUng  of  JenlonBy.    Snnh,  howevwi^ 


was  the  Mdntioni of  thiaead  enigmn.  The  anpft* 
riority  of  Antonio's  *<  Madonna,^  whidi  Pesonro 
waa  forced  in  perceive,  had  ftrsi  weakened,  na4 
finally  extingnMked  the  inlareii  of  which  he  hni 
given  so  mnny  generQna.proofs.  The  boy,  how- 
ever unconsciousl/v  hnd.hmmiliated  him  in  ibn 
ionriiiwaf  peinW'^hie.vani^  ei  n  pitoter.    It  wan 
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an  offence  wbi^h  an  enTious  planter  seldom  fbr^ 
gives. 

Antonio  was  never  permitted  to  look  again  a^ 
)ii4  first  picture.  Bat  ma^ny  years  afterwards, 
vhen,  on  the  death  of  Signor  Pesearo,  his  point- 
ings were  sold,  amateurs  remarked  amongbt  them 
one  of  infinitely  superior  merit,  whose  glowing 
softness  of  touch  announced  another  and  a  better 
h^d.    It  was  "  The  Virgin  with  the  Branch." 

Allegri  was  but  forty  yeari  old  when  he  died 
and  the  latter  years  of  hi4  life  were  far  from  pros- 
perous. He  was  humble,  forgiving,  and  benevo- 
lent,  yet  his  sole  earthly  reward  was  found  in  the 


oomfort  of  a  quiet  conscience,  and  the  peaceM 
eiyoyment  of  his  wondrous  art.  If,  however,  do 
pa}m-wre^th  shaded  his  living  brow,  Time  has 
awarded  him  the  crown  of  iounortality  I  In  our 
day,  three  hundred  years  aflerhis  death,  his  name 
is  uttered  with  those  of  Michael  Angelo,  Rafaele, 
Giulio  Romano,  and  others  of  that  lof^y  brother- 
hood. Time  also  has  changed  his  name,  and 
knows,  him  by  that  of  the  little  town  whence  one 
summer  morning  he  wandered  forth  a  friendless 
boy.  He  is  no  longer  Antonio  Allegri,  but  Cor- 
asoQio,  and  by  that  glorious  name  will  be  known 
to  remote  generations. 
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8XDXKUHT     XXIIL 

(Laird^  U^^  and  I>ocU>r,) 
Lino).— Div  ye  mind  Colin  Colston,  the  yoong 
Toronto  Doctor,  that  used  sometimes  to  come  oot 
to  Bonnie  Braes  for  a  weeks  shooting  and  fishing? 
MuoR. — ^Brawly ! — to  use  your  own  door  ver- 
naoular  t  I  have  lost  sight  of  him,  however,  for 
the  last  twelvemonth,  or  so. 

IiAian.— An  anld  aun^  o'  hi»,  wf  mnirgnineaa 
that  bIm  oonld  oount  up  io  a  couple  o*  koort, 
wrote  to  Colin,  that  if  be  would  come  ham^  and 
leeve  wf  her  in  Ayrshire,  sho  would  mak*  Mqa 
heir  o'  a*  her  means  and  estate. 
Doctor.— Was  the  dame  very  ancSentf 
Laibd.— She  win  never  spe  her  eighty^s^nd 
bmh-day  again. 

DooTOR.—And,  of  oonrse,  the  dietApAe  of 
Hioulapkui  jnmped  at  the  proposal. 

Laird.— As  a  cock  at  a  grosert.  Indeed,  pnir 
^ueli  it  w:as  Hobson's  choice  wf  him.  His  patient. 
«ece  aeanty  as  pkxuna  in  R  woH(*bouse  pudding, 
that's  baked  by  eontraet,  and  the  taHers,  hatters, 
and  shoemakers  o*  Toronto  had  for  some  time 
been  trying  to  conyipce.  him,  that  they  couldna* 
aflbrd  tok^eep  mp  his  oatimffd  tebemaoto  Cqi;  nee- 

Vajob.— So  Colin  sloped. 

XtAUU),— Te  bae  si^d  it|  Ccabtree^  For.  the 
lialM'  9^  o*  a  year  he  has  been  a  denhi^a^o'  the, 
ittP^med  vyiageo*  Pitmiddea,  and-gangs  tviee 
every  Sabbalh-difj  to  the  Kirk,  and  Bomptim<ee 
t^^  Umes,  when  thQi;e*8  an  orra  sermon,  wf  hi^ 
fMpfio|e4  relR^ye. 

1i0ciom^Ajkd  how  dxmlb.  Celston.  Uke  ihe 
Lai^  of  Cakee  after  his  prolonged  sojoom.  hi  onr; 
^^er-teeming  re^on  t 

IiAiBD.— Ho*  weel  Be  aairly  m|8i^,09r  desr 
bcBfliiig  atmoQ^here,  and  the  firee  and  efeU  mode 
•^Hi  whieh  we  ei^ioy.    Indeed  he.  wdHa  mi^  in^ 


the  letter  which  I  hand  hi  my  hand,  that  sae  soon 
as  he  has  laid  Miss  Priacilla  Colston  io  the  Kirk- 
yard  o*  Fitmidden,  he  will  pitch  his  tent  anee 
fluur  in  oor  borders. 

Major. — ^I  beHeve  that  is  the  conclusion  to 
which  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  Canadians  who  visit 
the  Mother  Country  come  ta  3?hey  feel  like  fish 
out  of  water,  or  like  a  scolding  widow  wi^  no 
hnsband's  hair  to  comb. 

Doctor.— Ton  said  that  yon  have  recently  re- 
ceded a  letter  from  friend  Colston,  does  he  cqm- 
mnnioate  any  newe  of  things  in  general,  or  of  the 
warinpartloular? 

IjAirp.— Deil  a  scrap.  Colin  had  ay  a  scnnner 
at  politics.  Besides  in  the  oot  o'  the  W9y  Fatmoe 
where  he  is  located,  the  Caar  might  eat  the  Sul- 
tan withoot  sant,  and  he  be  neyer  a  bit  the  wiser. 
Doctor. — ^What  then  doe9  the  fellow  writp 
about?  I  see  thajt  he  has  autographed  aundrj 
of  Bath  post 
Laird, — Go  hejnst  indoctrinates  mewl*  the 
nature  o'  the  locality  in  wldch  he  is  abiding,  iyi 
thfie  are  nae  Jecreto  jn  hig  ^istle  I  shall  read  je 
apageor  twa. 
^  Doctor, — Per^e  agnmiM, 

Laird.— Hebrew  ag^,  ye  Incorrigible  aul^ 
elpner  1  Tve  «.  gu$d  rnnid  to  £iuld  up  the  leHer 
and  pit  it  in  my.  pouch,  fisr  yei^r  impndenoe  I 

Doctor.— i^ww^>rwor  /—I  mean  ten  thousand 
pRrdoQS. 

MAJOiP-rGooa  an'yjwbTeme.  I,a|leii|^ 
hare  sported  no  Sanserif 

La|rd.— Weel,  hand  year  tengnest  AHflr 
dfi9crib^g  Fitmiddenj  and  the  river  on  which  it 
is  iitHRled  (whieh  I  may  mention  it  the  Firth  o* 
Oyde)  he  gangeon  to  say : 

**  All  along  the  banks  of  this  river,  fimn  wher^ 
It  first  spreads  ou(  as  an  arm  of  the  sea,  have 
watering  pUces  sprung  np  with  marveUons  rapt* 
<S^4  be^  foK^red  by  the  growing  prospin^y  of 
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a  gre&t  commercial  citj  near  the  head  of  its  tide- 
waj.  whose  merchants  build  or  take  houses  in 
them  for  themseWes  and  families  during  the  sum- 
mer months ;  and  this  town  for  it  can  hardl j  be 
called  a  village  now,  has  advanced  as  fast  as  anj 
other  of  them. 

The  island  on  which  it  stands  and  another 
smaller  one  below,  were  once  united  into  a  par- 
ish, and  were  consequently  under  the  charge  of 
a  clergyman  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  He  wa;; 
an  extremely  eccentric  character,  and  many  curi- 
ous stories  are  related  of  him,  one  of  which,  for 
though  it  is  well  known  in  this  neighborhood, 
i;  may  not  be  equally  so  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  I  may  as  well  give  here : — It  is  said  that 
it  was  his  custom  in  the  prayer  which  in  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  worship  follows  the  sermon, 
after  having  supplicated  all  manner  of  blessings 
f^T  the  parish  under  his  charge,  to  pray  that  the 
same  or  like  benefits  might  be  poured  down  As 
abundantly  upon  the  adjaeent  islands  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  The  smaller  island  is  very 
bleak  and  rocky,  and  the  only  dwellings  upon  it 
are  a  farmhouse  on  the  one  side,  and  a  lighthouse 
on  the  other,  close  to  the  main  channel  of  the 
river.  An  old  castle  stands  near  the  farmhouse 
close  to  the  water,  and  is  said  to  have  been  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  Cromwell. 

There  is  a  story  connected  with  the  building  of 
it,  which  is,  perhaps,  rather  improbable,  but  if 
true  is  very  wonderful.  It  is  stated  that  this  cas- 
tle was  built  by  one  of  two  brothers,  the  other 
one  also  building  a  castle  on  the  mainland,  but 
that  they  labored  under  some  diflSculty  in  pro- 
ceeding with  their  work,  having  only  one  ham- 
mer between  them  for  the  dreamng  of  their 
stones.  They  got  over  it,  it  appears,  by  throw- 
ing the  hammer  8«ro»  the  water  to  each  other 
when  they  respectively  required  it,  which,  as  the 
'  distance  is,  and  I  suppose  was  then,  about  three 
miles,  was  a  feat  that  would  throw  all  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  modem-hammer  putters  quite  into 
the  shade. 

Previously  to  the  erection  of  the  present  light- 
bouse,  a  tower,  which  though  in  rather  a  ruinons 
condition,  is  stUl  standing,  was  built  on  the  high- 
est part  of  the  island,  and  coals  were  burnt  on 
the  top  of  it  to  serve  as  a  beacon  and  warning  to 
the  mariner.  The  black  mark  caused  by  the  fire 
Is  yet  to  be  seen  on  the  stones  at  the  summit  of 
the  tower.  The  stair  is  rather  unsafe,  but  it  is 
well  worth  braving  the  perils  of  the  ascent  for  the 
view  which  is  obtamed  when  that  is  accomplished. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  island,  overhanging 
lome  steep  rooks,  is  a  small  burying-groon^  in 
which  are  two  or  three  mouldering  tombstones 
almost  covered  with  moss  and  grass.  Under- 
neath, as  the  hall-obliterated  inscriptions  record, 
sleep  the  bodies  of  a  clergyman  and  two  of  his 
children,  who  died  on  that  island  some  seventy 
years  ago.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  &ther 
was  obliged  it  is  said  to  reside  on  this  lonelv 
spot,  and  his  six  daughters  died  in  their  youth 
during  his  life.  This  place,  though  out  of  the 
way  of  excursion  parties,  and  its  existence  even 
known  but  to  a  few,  is  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing thing  connected  with  the  island,  particularly 
WBen  seen  from  the  sea  in  sailing  under  the  roclul 

On  the  lower  part  of  the  shoulder  of  the  hill 
behind  mj  dwelling,. standi  an  old  castle,  which 


once  belonged  to  the  family  of  that  Earl  of  Kil- 
marnock, who  was  beheaded  for  his  share  in  the 
rising  of  1715,  and  it  was  built  tradition  says,  as 
a  jointure  house  for  one  of  the  Scottish  Princesses. 
The  roof,  of  course,  has  long  disappeared,  and 
the  only  floor  remaining  is  the  one  on  the  top  of 
the  vaults,  which  being  arched  over  with  stone 
has  prevented  its  decaying.  The  stair,  which  is 
spiral,  ascends  at  one  corner  of  the  tower,  and  is 
quite  perfect  with  the  exception  of  one  step  at 
the  top,  but  it  only  requires  a  slight  spring  to  get 
over  this  difficulty.  Ladies,  though,  feel  a  little 
nervous  at  this  point,  but  that  is  of  coarse  a 
great  delight  to  any  gentleman  who  may  accom- 
pany them  as  he  then  has  thet  pleasure  of  band- 
ing them  across  the  dangerous  spot.*  This  old 
building  is  celebrated  for  the  view  which  it  affords 
from  its  battlements,  and  for  a  story  which  is 
quite  remarkable — it  is  the  only  legend  I  have 
heard  connected  with  the  castle — of  a  cow  who 
having  taken  it  into  her  head  to  walk  up  Uie 
stair,  and  to  find  her  way  to  the  battlement^  aston- 
ished everybody  by  gazing  down  npon  them. 
However  difficult  it  may  have  been  for  her  to 
make  the  ascent,  it  was  still  more  so  to  get  down 
again,  and  as  her  owner  did  not  wish  to  loee  her, 
ropes  were  procured  and  tied  round  her  body,  by 
means  of  which  she  was  lowered  in  safety  to  the 
ground,  and  I  daresay  she  never  again  attempted 
Uie  feat  of  walking  up  stairs  as  long  as  she  lived. 

Passing  through  the  village,  whidi  lies  in  a  hoi> 
low  below  this  castle,  a  road  along  the  seashore 
takes  you  after  a  walk  of  about  two  miles,  to 
where  that  castle  which  was  built  by  one  ot  the 
gentlemen  who  figure  in  the  story  of  the  hammer, 
is  situated.  It  is  perched  ahnost  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  sea  and  is  not  quite  so  ruinooB  ae 
the  one  last  mentioned,  part  being  fitted  up  and 
used  as  a  stable.  This  castle  was  a  royal  one, 
and  I  have  been  told  that  there  is  a  proclamatioa 
still  extant  signed  by  King  Ro)>ert  the  Brace,  a&d 
dated  from  its  halls.  It  a^  served  as  a  haltiog 
place  or  stage  in  the  jeumey,  for  the  escort  ae- 
sompanying  the  bodies  of  the  Scottish  Monarcha 
when  they  leece  carried  to  this  royal  cemetery  at 
Icolmkin  in  the  island  of  lona  one  of  the  Hebri* 
dea.  Beside  the  casiie,  with  its  nrazxle  pointiBg 
seaifard,  b  an  old  iron  gun,  which  was  fished  uj^ 
some  years  ago,  out  of  Siesea,  and  which  appears 
to  have  belonged  to  a  vessel  of  the  Spanish  Anna- 
da  that  was  wrecked  at  or  near  that  spot  durinr 
the  storm  which  completed  the  destniction  m 
that  armament.  There  are  two  other  castlce  ia 
the  parish,  and  I  think  I  could  manage  to  eaj 
something  about  them  also,  but  that  might  be 
considered  tiresome,  and    therefore   I  relcam. 

The  Danes,  under  King  Haco,  as  is  recorded  is 
history,  invaded  Scotland  when  one  of  the  M el- 
oohns  sat  upon  the  throne,  and  were  defeated  by 
him  after  a  succession  of  sanguinary  combats  HmH 
Utfted  for  several  days.  The  fighting  took  plee» 
along  the  coast  to  the  north  of  this  pariah  end 
seems  to  have  raged  also  within  its  borders^  Ibr 
not  a  great  many  years  ago  a  person  Egging  or 
ploughing  on  a  farm  opp^ite  the  watering  plaee 
I  have  spoken  o^  turned  up  a  large  silver  ontk 
ment,  which  was  found  when  examhied,  to  be  a 
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brooch  with  a  pin  affixed  to  it,  and  supposed  to 
bave  been  used  to  fiisten  a  plaid  or  scarf  upon 
the  breast  of  some  yaliant  warrior  in  a  fight  some 
where  near.  It  was  forwarded  to  an  Antiquarian 
Society  in  Edinburgh,  a  member  of  whom  dis- 
covered some  Runic  characters  upon  it,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  deciphering  them ;  the  result  of  which 
seemed  to  establish  that  it  had  been  worn  by 
some  Norse  or  Danish  Sea  King,  and  that  his 
lady  lore  had  presented  it  to  him  when  setting 
off  to  the  wars  ^  the  last  time,  alas  1  that  she  be- 
held hira.  I  Iiave  seen  an  account  of  the  brooch 
printed  in  the  transactions  of  this  antiquarian 
flociety,  and  I  was  told  the  other  day,  that  a 
l^earned  gentleman,  whose  name  I  at  this  moment 
forget,*  lately  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  a 
Canadian  IJnlyersity  has  noticed  it  in  an  antiquari- 
an  work  of  his  published  not  very  long  aso.  Besi- 
des this,  I  hare  seen  the  brooch  itself  as  it  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  gentleman  on  whose  pro- 
perty it  was  found  and  who  kindly  shows  it  on 
spptication,  to  any  of  his  visitors.  It  is  beauti- 
folly  bright,  and  the  characters  on  it  are  quite 
distinct  and  sharp.  It  is  about  three  inches  in 
diameter,  very  massive,  and  resembles  those  Irish 
brooches,  drawings  of  which  have  appeared  occa< 
flionally  in  the  Illustrated  London  News.  And 
now  it  is  time  for  me  to  draw  to  a  conclusion.  It 
has  afforded  me  some  little  pleasure  to  record 
this  imperfect  description  of  things  around,  what, 
•8  &r  as  I  can  forsee,  may  be  my  permanent 
home,  bat  I  only  wish  I  could  transport  myself 
along  with  this  paper  to  that  land  where  I  have 
spent  so  many  happy  years  of  my  life.  I  still 
cherish  the  idea  of  realizing  this  wish  and  hope  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  revisit  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  at  no  very  distant  day. 

I  am,  yours  obediently, 

H.  0.  H. 

Majob. — How  thin  are  the  ranks  of  onr  Bri- 
tish poets  becoming?  Now  that  Talfourd  has 
passed  away,  it  would  be  hard  to  muster  up  a  trio 
of  bards  of  mark,  left  to  make  vocal  the  Mother 
CHmntry. 

luJKD. — ^Things  are  no*  quite  to  bad  as  ye 
would  hae  them  to  be.  There's  Bodgers  still  to 
the  fore—and  Jeems  Montgomery  and  Barry 
Oemwall ;  and-^and^Hech,  sirs,  but  my  mem- 
ory is  getting  as  useless  as  a  slogy  riddle.  It 
keeps  In  a'  that's  trashy,  and  loses  everything 
worth  preserving. 

Xjuob. — In  the  present  instance  yon  are  blam* 
log  yourself  without  sufficient  cause.  The  most 
rigorous  memory  would  be  somewhat  hard  pushed 
to  continue  the  catalogue  which  you  commenced. 

BocroB.— Tou  forget  Alexander  Smith. 

Majob.— >I  do  not  forget  him,  Sangrado,  but  as 
jot  he  is  only  a  bud  of  Parnassus.  Alexander 
maj  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan. 

DooTOB.— Betumhig  to  Talfourd,  what  a  noble 


*  H.  a  H.  apparently  alludes  to  Professor  Hinoks 
oClsssnlo  Pniversiljy  a  sdiohg  of  eminent  abflltiy  and 
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creation  is  his  "  lon^^  That  drama  always  sug- 
gests to  me  the  idea  of  a  fiiuIUess  Grecian  statue 
inspired  with  vitality,  and  endowed  with  flesh 
and  blood. 

LuBD.— Preserve  us  a'  the  day,  but  that  would 
be  a  queer  idol ! 

Majob,— Nothing  in  Justice  Talfourd's  most 
useful,  and  thrice  amiable  life  became  him  more 
than  leaving  it.  There  was  somethmg  solemnly 
graceful  in  the  earthly  judge  being  called  before 
God's  tribunal,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
discharging  the  functions  of  his  office. 

DocTOB. — Yes,  and  how  well  deserving  of  re- 
membrance and  serious  cogitation,  the  words 
which  were  dropping  from  the  lips  of  the  poeii 
lawyer,  at  the  moment  when  Death  dried  up  the 
spring  of  his  eloquence. 

Li.iBD.^Man,  let's  hear  them. 

DocTOB. — After  observing  that  crime  has  in- 
creased almost  in  proportion  to  the  state  of  pros- 
perity, with  which  the  criminals  have  been  sur- 
rounded, he  proceeded  to  say : 

'*This  consideration  should  awaken  all  our 
minds,  and  especially  the  minds  of  gentlemen 
connected  with  those  districts,  tp  see  in  what  di- 
rection to  search  for  a  remedy  for  so  great  an  evO. 
It  is  untrue  to  say  that  the  state  of  education— 
that  is,  such  education  as  can  be  furnished  by  the 
Sunday  schools,  and  other  schools  in  these  dis- 
tricts— is  below  the  general  average ;  then  we 
must  search  among  some  other  causes  tor  the 
peculiar  aspect  of  crime  presented  in  these  cases. 
I  cannot  help  myself  thinking  it  may  be  in  no 
small  degree  attributable  to  that  separation  be- 
tween class  and  cUss,  which  is  the  great  curse  of 
British  society,  and  for  which  we  are  all  morb  or 
less,  in  our  respective  spheres,  in  some  degree 
responsible,  and  which  is  more  complete  in  these 
districts  than  in  agricultural  districts,  where  the 
resident  gentry  are  enabled  to  shed  around  them 
the  blessmgs  resulting  from  the  exercise  of  bene- 
volence, and  the  influence  and  example  of  active 
kindness.    I  am  afraid  we  all  of  us  keep  too  much 
aloof  firom  those  beneath  us,  and  whom  we  thus 
encourage  to  look  upon  us  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
like.   Even  to  our  servants  we  think,  perhaps, 
we  fulfil  our  duty  when  we  perform  our  contract 
with  them— when  we  pay  them  their  wages,  and 
treat  them  with  the  civility  consistent  with  our 
habits  and  feelings — when  we  curb  our  temper 
and  use  no  violent  expressions  towards  them. 
But  how  pamful  is  the  thought  that  there  are  men 
and  women  growing  up  around  us,  ministering  to 
our  comforts  and  nece^ties,  continually  inmates 
of  our  dwellings,  with  whose  affecUons  and  nature 
we  are  as  much  acquainted  as  if  they  were  the 
inhabitants  of  some  other  sphere.    This  feeling, 
arising  iVom  that  kind  of  reserve  peculiar  to  the 
English  character,  does,  I  think,  greatly  tend  te 
prevent  that  mingling  of  class  with  class,  that  re- 
ciprocation of  kind  words  and  gentle  affections, 
gracious  admon  tions  and  kind  enquiries,  which 
often,  more  than  any  book  education,  tend  to  the 
I  culture  of  the  affections  of  the  heart,  refinement 
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and  elevation  of  the  character  of  those  to  whom 
Ihey  are  addressed.  And  if .'  were  to  be  asked 
what  is  the  great  want  of  English  societj — to 
mingle  class  with  class — I  would  saj,  in  cue  word, 
the  want  is  tie  want  of  sympathy." 

Laibd.— There  spoke  the  philosopher  and  phil- 
anthropist !  Od\  ril  tiy  in  the  time  to  come  to 
•bow  mair  sympathy  towards  my  ploughman, 
Bauldie  Stott.  However,  it  will  be  but  casting 
pearls  before  swine,  I  fear,  seeing  that  Bauldie  is 
as  thrawn  and  impracticable  as  a  bowly  atick  o* 
pine,  pockmarked  wi*  knots  I  If  the  sowaos  are 
na*  made  to  his  mind,  he*ll  sit  glunchin'  and 
gloomin*  the  hail  blessed  nicht,  as  U  he  had  gotten 
a  clink  on  the  nose  I 

*DocTOR.— I  notice  the  Sixth  Part  of  little  Lord 
John*s  **  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Moore, *^  lying  before 
jou,  Craotree.    What  is  youi  opinion  tbereanent? 

Major. — It  is  readable,  but  replete  with  the 
nauseatins  Jlunkeyiim^  which  taints  the  former 
portions  of  the  work.  In  almost  every  page  you 
find  the  poet  "  booinff — and  boaing^and  booing^ 
to  some  titled  personage,  and  getting  half  crazy 
with  exultation  because  Lord  Noodle  or  the  Duke 
of  Doodle  asks  after  the  health  of  his  old  woman ! 

LuKD. — Hech,  sirs!  what  a  humbling  view  o* 
puir  human  nature.  To  think  o*  ane  o*  Nature*s 
noblemen  thas  disgracing  his  easts,  and  becoming 
the  adorer  o*  a  wheen  golden  calves  I  It  is  heap 
thenism  of  the  maiat  unpardonable  and  skunkish 
deseription ! 

Major.— The  best  portion  of  the  Part  under 
notice  is  a  description  of  a  visit  which  Thomas 
made  to  Abboteford  in  1825.  We  are  presented 
with  some  refreshing  glimpses  of  the  Oreat  Ma- 
gician in  the  simple  and  kindly  sanctitude  of  his 
dwelling.  Mix  a  tumbler  of  To  Kalon  for  me,' 
will  you.  Laird,  and  I  shall  read  yon  in  requital 
a  few  pasiages. 

Laird.— Rax  me  the  bottle,  Doctor  I  On  wi* 
yon,  Oulpepper,  like  a  bound  after  a  hare. 

DooToi. — Lend  nse  ycnr  ears,  then  :— 

*' A  very  stormy  day.  Sir  W.  impatient  to  ta)^e 
me  out  to  valk,  though  the  ladies  said  we  should 
be  sure  of  a  ducking.  At  last  a  tolerably  fair 
moment  came,  and  we  started ;  be  would  not  take 
a  greit  coat.  Had  explained  to  me  after  break- 
Itft,  the  drawings  in  the  breakfast  room,  done  bv 
an  amateur  at  Edinburgh,  W.  Sharpe,  and  allud- 
ing to  traditions  of  the  Scotts  of  Harden,  Sir  Wal- 
ters ancestors.  The  subject  of  one  of  them  was 
the  circumstanee  of  a  young  man  of  tiie  family 
being  taken  prisoner  in  an  incursion  on  the 
grounds  of  a  neighboring  chief,  who  gave  him  his 
choice,  whether  he  should  be  hanged  or  marry 
bis  daughter  "muckle-mouM  Meg.**  The  sketch 
represents  the  young  man  as  hesitating ;  a  priest 
advising  him  to  the  marriage,  and  pointing  to  the 
gallows  on  a  distant  hill,  while  Meg  herself  is 
atretchiog  her  wide  mouth  In  Joyful  anticipation 


of  a  decision  in  her  favor.  The  other  sketch  fo 
ounded  on  the  old  custom  of  giving  a  bint  to  tbw 
guests  that  the  last  of  the  beeves  had  been  de- 
voured, bv  serving  np  nothing  but  a  pair  of  sport 
under  one  of  the  covers ;  the  dismay  of  the  party 
at  the  uncovering  of  the  dish,  is  cleverly  ex- 
p  eraed.  Our  walk  was  to  the  cottage  of  W. 
Laldlaw,  his  bailiff,  a  man  who  had  been  re<inced 
Irom  bf  tter  circunistai  ces,  and  of  whom  Srott 
8pc»ke  with  much  respect  as  a  person  every  way 
( Mimable.  His  intention  was,  he  said,  to  ask  biii 
to  wal  i  down  and  dine  with  us  to-day.  The  coU 
trigs  and  the  mistress  of  it  very  homely,  but  the 
man  himself,  with  his  broad  Scotch  dialect,  show- 
ing  the  quiet  self-poeses^n  of  a  man  of  good 
sense.  The  storm  grew  violent,  and  we  sat  soma 
time.  Scott  said  he  could  enumerate  thirty  p!aces 
famons  in  Scottish  song,  that  conid  be  pointed 
out  h^m  a  hill  in  his  neighborho^Ml:  Yarrow, 
Ettrick,  Oahi  Water,  Bush  aboon  Traqaair,  SeK 
kirk  ('*Up  with  the  souters  of  Selkirk **),  the 
bonny  Oowden  Knowes,  kc^  ftc  Mentioned  thai 
the  i)uke  of  Wellington  had  once  wept  in  speak* 
ing  to  him  of  Waterioo,  spying  that  **the  next 
di^ful  thing  to  a  battle  krat  was  atettle  won.* 
Company  to  dinner.  Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  (an  old 
school-fellow  and  fHend  of  Scott^)  his  lady,  and 
Ool.  Ferguson.  Drew  ont  Sir  Adam^  (as  be  had 
promi.'ied  me  he  wouM)  to  teH>8ome  of  hi^  nilli* 
tary  stories,  which  were  vert  amushn*^.  IVIked 
of  amateurs  in  battles  $  the  Dtike  of  Richmond  at 
Waterloo,  &c.,  kc. ;  the  little  regard  that  is  bad 
of  them.  A  story  of  one  who  had  volunteered 
with  a  fViend  of  his  to  the  bombardment  of  Gopen* 
hagen,  and  after  a  severe  cannonade,  when  a  aei^ 
scant  of  marines  came  to  report  the  kes,  he  Mid 
(after  mentioning  Jack  Thia  and  Tom  That,  who 
had  been  killed),  *^0h,  please^  your  honour,  I  fot^ 
got  to  say  that  the  volunteer  gentleman  has  had 
his  bead  shot  off.**  Scpu  mentioned  as  a  coriova 
circumstance  that,  at  the  same  moment,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  should  have  t>eeii  living  in  one  of 
Buonaparte's  palaces,  and  Buonaparte  in  ttie 
Duke's  old  lodgings  at  St  Helena;  bad  beard  tlw 
Duke  say  laughingly  to  some  one  who  asked  «h«t 
commands  he  had  to  St.  Helena,  **  Only  tell  Boaj 
that  I  hope  he  finds  my  old  lodging  at  Longwood 
as  comfortable  as  I  find  his  in  the  Ghampti  fily- 
sees.**  Mentlotied  the  story  upon  wbi^  tbs 
Scotch  song  of  **  Dainty  Davie,"  was  fbttoded. 
Talking  of  ghosts.  Sir  Adam  said  that  ScoU  and 
he  had  seen  one,  at  least,  while  they  were  once 
drinking  together;  a  very  bideons  feBew  n|>- 
peaiM  suddenly  between  them  wbon  vrntkitr 
knew  anvthing  about,  but  whom  both  saw.  Scott 
did  not  deny  it,  but  said  they  were  both  **  foo,* 
and  not  very  capable  of  Judging  wbether  H  was* 
ghost  or  net.  Scott  said  the  only  twemen,  wii» 
bad  ever  told  him  that  they  bad  actually  aeon  m 
ghost,  afterwards  put  an  end  to  themselves  Oa« 
was  Lord  OasUereagh,  who  had  himself  mentfonad 
to  Soott  biseeeing  the  *'  radiant  boy.**  It  w»«  «aa 
uight  when  be  was  In  banacks,  and  the  itdsm 
brightened  mdAally  out  of  the  fireplace,  aoA 
approached  him.  Lord  OasUereagh  steppe  for- 
wards to  it,  and  it  receded  again,  and  foded  InCD 
the  Btme  pUce.  it  is  generally  stated  to  bare 
been  an  apparition  altaebed  to  tbefami^,  and 
coming  ooearionaUy  to  presage  boaora  an«  vraa^ 
perity  to  him  before  whom  It  appeared,  bat  Mii 
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Ciisiientagh  gave  no  such  accouDt  of  it  to  Scott 
It  f^as  the  Duke  of  W«lUngton  made  Lord 
Casilereagh  tell  tie  story  to  Sir  Walter,  and 
Lord  G.  told  it  without  hesitation,  as  if  be- 
Ueviug  ill  it  implicitly.  Told  of  the  Provost  of 
Edinburgh  showing  the  curiosities  of  that  city  to 
the  Peniian  ambassador;  impatience  of  the  latter, 
and  the  stammerinK  hesitation  of  the  former. 
**  Many  pillar,  wood  pillar  If  stone  pillar,  eh  ?" 
♦*  Ba-ba-ba-ba,**  stammered  th»  Provost.  "Ah, 
Tou  not  know,  var  wcIL  Many  book  here :  write 
be  ok  ?  print  book,  eh  f*  **  Ba^ba-oaba."  **  Ah, 
you  not  know ;  var  well.^'  A  few  days  after,  on 
seeing  the  Provost  pass  his  lodgings,  threw  up 
the  window  and  cried,  **  Ah,  how  you  do  T*  **  Ba- 
ba-ba.**  **Ah,  you  not  know;  var  well;^^  and 
shut  down  the  window.  Account  of  the  meeting 
between  Adam  Smith  and  Johnson  as  given  by 
Smith  himself.  Johnson  began  by  atuckiog 
fiume.  *'I  saw  (said  Smi(h)  .his  was  meant  at 
me.  so  I  merely  put  him  right  as  to  a  matter  of 
lacL''  **  tVell,  what  did  he  say?"  «*He  said  it 
was  a  lie."      '*  And  what  did  you  say  to  that?" 

•*  I  told  him  he  was  the  — ^ ."      Good 

this,  between  two  sages.  Boswelfs  father  indig- 
nant at  his  8on*s  attaching  himself  (as  he  said)  to 
"a  Bom'mie,  who  ippit  a  schulo,  and  caM  it  an 
academy."  Some  doubts,  after  dinner,  whether 
we  should  have  any  sinking,-  it  being  Sunday. 
Kiss  Scott  seemed  to  think  the  rule  might  be  in- 
fringed in  my  case ;  bat  S^ott  settled  the  matter 
more  decorously,  by  asking  the  Fergusons  to 
come  again  to  dinner  next  da^',  and  to  bring  the 
Hisses  Ferguson." 

Majob.— I  see,  Bonnie  Braes,  that  you  have 
been  investing  some  capital  in  novels! 

LAiao. — Go  ay!  Women  noo  a-days,  would 
m  soon  want  their  orations  o'  scandal  broth, 
meaning,  ye  ken,  their  groen  tea,  as  lack  »  pe- 
liodical  supply  o*  romance ! 

Doctor. — Quare  non? — beg  your  pardon — 
what  for  no? 

Laird. — What  for  no  t  If  ye  had  to  gang  as 
often  as  I  have  to  gang,  wi*  undamed  stockings, 
and  butt3nle3S  shirts,  ye  wadna'  speer  sic  a 
■anseless  question  J 

Girzy  has  ow'r  mony  affloted  damsels  o*  Dream 
Land,  to  sympatheese  wi*,  to  alloa  her  to  took  af^r 
prosaic  mate  iaiism  o*  that  description  ! 

Dooro*.— Why  then  do  you  continue  to  ad- 
minister fuel  to  such  an  irregular  fire? 

Laird.— What  the  Dell  can  a  puir  body  do  ? 
If  I  didaa*  bring  oot  a  yellow  or  brick  complex- 
ionod  pamphlet  every  noo  and  then,  Girzy  would 
tA  the  pet,  and  do  something  desperate — rin 
awa*  vri'  a  quack  doctor,  for  instance  1  Ka  1  na! — 
tho  remedy,  I  trow,  would  be  waur  than  the 
diaeaae,  bad  as  that  is ! 

l(AJOR.^What  literary  stimulants  have  you 
entered  for  the  thrice-virtuous  Grizelda  on  this 
occasion  ? 

LAUu>.^First  and  foremost  here  is  **The 
ijMPer  upon  TriaL*'    By  Elizabeth  M.  Stoar^ 


DooToa.— Wersh  and  tasteless  as  a  boiled 
snail  without  pepper  and  salt!  Elisabeth  hae 
as  little  of  a  story  to  tell  aa  had  the  knife-grinder 
of  Ganning  1  Tour  sister  will  yawn  herself  into 
a  lockjaw  before  she  has  read  a  dozen  pages. 

Lairi>. — Hech  Sirs!  there's  a  hard  earned 
quarter  o*  a  dollar  gane  to  the  dowgs!  The  next 
on  my  list  is  **  Sfargaret  or  Prefvdice  <U  Homi 
and  Ut  Fte/tm«,  an  autobiography.** 

Major. — Which  is  a  pear  fVom  a  widely  dilTer- 
ent  tree.  Though  containing  many  startling,  and 
I  as  think  untenable  assertions,  touching  the  con* 
ditlon  of  practical  Ghristianity  in  England  and 
France,  it  likewise  presi'nta  us  with  much  that  is 
unquestionably  true. 

Lairo.— But  is  it  appeteezing  as  a  story  I 
What's  the  main  poict  f 

Major.— Remarkably  so!  I  bad  not  for 
many  a  day  met  with  any  thing  more  absorbing  t 
Small  chance  will  you  have  of  getting  a  stocking 
leak  stopped  so  long  as  Girsy  is  engaged  in  con* 
fabulating  with  Margaret 

Laird. — Here,  however,  are  the  twa  tid  bits  o^ 
the  lot — at  least  in  my  humble  opinion  I 

Doctor. — Gne  at  a  time,  it  you  please,  most 
excellent  agriculturalist ! 

Laird. — Sae  be  it.  This  ane  is  a  braw  new 
story  by  Alexander  Dumas,  iotitled  **  Masaniello, 
tho  Fisherman  of  Naples." 

Doctor. — Sorry  am  I  to  pat  yon  Out  of  conceit 
with  your  purchase,  but  the  aforesaid  **  Fisher- 
man," is  a  reguUr  bite ! 

Laird. — Dive  ye  mean  to  tell  that  the  name  a* 
Dumas  on  the  cover  thereof  is  a  forgery? 

Doctor. — By  no  means,  but  even  Dumas  is 
capable  of  engendering  a  rickety  bantling.  Is 
point  of  fact  hh  has  written  himself  out,  and 
would  require  to  lie  fallow  for  a  season. 

Laird. — Just  like  some  o'  my  over-farmed 
parks! 

Doctor.— Even  so!  What  is  your  fourth  ad- 
venture in  the  bibliopolic  line  ? 

Laird. — Ane  that  I  am  sure  will  weel  repay  the 
twa  shillings  and  sax  pence  wared  upon  it  Atleas^ 
ane  o'  your  Toronto  Daily  newspapers  said  the 
other  week  that  it  was  equal  to  the  creations  i? 
Scott  and  Bulwer — and,  if  ony  thing,  a  tboeht 
super  k>r. 

Major. — Such  laudat  on  is  pestilently  suspi- 
cious !  It  is  strongly  indicative  of  the  stick-at* 
nothing,  unprincipled  puff!  Pray  to  what  nomm 
does  your  bargain  answer. 

Laird. — Taking  it  for  granted  that  nomei^ 
means  name,  it  is  designated  **  The  Secretary,  or 
Circumstantial  Evidence/* 

Major.— Thrice  unfortunate  Thane  of  Bonnia 
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Braes  I    Your  last  specnlation  is  the  most  mar- 
rowldtt  and  sapless  of  the  whole  fajpothic ! 

Doctor. — You  never  said  a  truer  word  Crab- 
tree  t  Being  confined  for  a  brace  of  hours  to  the 
parlour  of  a  country.  Inn,  lately,  I  was  con- 
strained, for  lack  of  better  nutriment,  to  solace 
myself  with  •*  The  Secretai7" — and  a  more  unre- 
deemed cento  of  trash  it  was  never  my  misfor- 
tune to  peruse ! 

Major. — The  writer  does  not  possess  a  single 
spark  of  fancy  or  imagination.  He  unwinds  his 
transparent  plot  with  all  the  matter-of-fact  sto- 
lidity of  a  farmer  scalding  the  bristles  off  a  pig, 
or  our  friend  Richard  Brown,  dispensing  a  gross 
cf  steel  pens  to  one  of  his  clients  1 

L1.IRD. — Catch  me  eyer  patting  trust  in  a 
newspaper  criticism  again  I  But  may  be  after  a* 
the  thing  may  turn  oot  to  be  for  the  beet  I  Wha 
kens  but  that  the  coarse  common  provided  for 
puir  Girzy's  sustentation,  may  have  the  blessed 
effect  o*  scunnering  her  into  a  mlur  nutritious  line 
o'  reading?  Just  on  the  same  principle  that 
bairns  are  woaned  by  rubbiug  the  maternal  nip- 
ple wi'  bitter  aloes,  may  my  sister,  honest  woman, 
be  reformed  by  the  perusal  0*  "  The  Secretary," 
and  the  lave  0*  nfy'thriflless  stories  t 

Doctor. — At  least  let  us  hope  for  the  best  I 

Laird. — Sae  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  March 
number  o'  the  **  Art-Journal^^  abundantly  con- 
soles me  for  the  misadventures  aforesaid.  There 
is  a  balmy  fragance  aboot  Landseer^s  picture  0* 
^  Ptace^^  which  might  hae  wiled  a  smile  0'  plea- 
sure frae  Peter  Pindar*s  Pilgrim,  when  hirpling 
alang  wi*  his  pea-blistered  trotters  t 

Major. — Were  you  at  the  PliilharmoDic  Con- 
cert last  night  Doctor? 

Doctor. — I  was,  and  very  much  pleased  I  was 
with  it,  some  of  the  fflnging  was  really  very 
good,  and  the  Instrumental  department  was  ex- 
ceedingly effective. 

Laird. — What  did  they  gleye? 

Doctor. — With  every  inclination  on  my  part 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  Society,  you  must  excuse 
me  entering  at  present  into  particulars.  I  gave  out 
a  selected  tale  too  many,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  our  statement  must  be  of  thd  shortest 
Major,  I  regret  very  much  that  I  have  been 
forced  to  leave  out,  for  want  of  room,  Mr.  Clarke*s 
pretty  kmg.  The  same  thing  shall  not  again 
happen,  however.  Laird  you  may  have  just  one 
page  for  Facts,  and  I  shall  reserve  for  Mrs. 
Grundy  not  more  than  half  that  space — ^and  now 
Gentlemen  to  work. 

HINTS  rORTBX  SEASON. 

The  winter  over  a  great  portion  of  the  country 
has  been  very  changeable,  and  on  the  whole 


what  may  be  called  severe  «pon  trees  and  plantf 
ranked  as  tender ;  yet  up  to  this  time  we  are  nol 
aware  that  fruit-buds  have  suffered  seriously,  b«l 
the  most  trying  periods  for  these  are  coming. 

Mistakes  are  often  made  in  uncovering  trees 
and  plants  too  early — subjecting  them  to  cold, 
biting  winds,  and  the  blighting  influence  of  warm 
days  and  cold,  frosty  nights.  We  advise  a  tliglii 
covering  to  remain  untu  the  weather  be  soft  and 
geniaL 

Pruning  should  be  completed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  before  trans- 
planting and  general  garden  work  comes  along. 

A  sure  foundation  for  successful  gardenmg 
during  the  coming  season,  is  to  be  well  prepared 
to  execute  every  operation  promptly  in  its  sea- 
son. Seizing  the  very  first  opportunity  for 
planting,  and  taking  time  to  do  it  weil,  b  a  cer- 
tain means  of  success. 

Roses,  flowering  shrubs,  &c.,  should  be  pruned 
and  dressed.  Many  people  suppose  that  Roee 
bushes  and  shrubs  when  well  established  may  be 
left  to  themselves :  and  the  consequence  is,  thej 
become  bushy  aaff  twiggy,  the  growth  is  feeble 
and  the  flowers  indifferent.  They  need  frequent 
prunings,  and  top  dressings  of  good  rich  compoel 
about  their  roots,  to  give  them  vigorous  growth, 
luxuriant  foliage,  and  a  profusion  and  penec^oo 
of  bloom.  In  pruning  both  shrubs  and  Roses,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  some  produce 
their  blossoms  on  young  wood,  and  some  on  wood 
of  last  year.  In  the  latter  case  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  flowering  wood  must  be  left,  cutting  onl 
the  older  parts. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMPTION  OF  CROPS. 

It  seems  absolutely  astonishing  to  any  one  not 
acquainted  with  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
English  hold  fast  to  the  habit  of  beer  drinking,  that 
the  enormous  consumption  of  grain  in  this  worse 
than  useless  beverage,  should  not  engage  oMve 
attention.  We  have  not  now  at  hand  the  statistics 
showing  the  amount  of  this  consumption;  but 
when  we  reflect  on  the  millions  of  laborers  that 
daily  use  large  quantities  of  beer  with  their 
meiUs  and  otherwise,  year  in  and  year  out,  it  be- 
comes self-evident  that  the  amount  consumed  m 
the  manufacture  of  this  drink,  roust  fax  exceed 
the  present  deficiency  in  the  wheat  crops  of  the 
British  kingdom — a  manufacture  which,  as  chemi- 
cal analysis  has  shown,  nearly  destroys  all  the 
nutriment  of  the  grain,  and,  converting  it  to  a 
mere  stimulant,  increases  the  strength  of  ^e 
labourer  about  as  much  as  a  whip  increases  the 
strength  of  a  feeble  horse. 

Independently  of  the  mere  consamption  of 
grain,  so  great  is  the  injurious  results  produced 
by  this  practice,  that  many  have  attributed  the 
degradation  of  a  portion  of  the  English  laboreiey 
to  the  British  aristocratic  system.  We  are  sorry 
to  see  that  one  of  our  own  countrymen, — the 
editor  of  the  Michigan  Farmer, — has  fallen  into 
this  mistake,  and  written  a  book  called  the  *'*'  Med 
Cabin,"  un  wisely  attacking  the  most  liberal  gOTem- 
ment  in  Europe,  as  the  cause  of  this  degradatioe, 
and  almost  the  only  one  where  knowledge  is 
generally  d.ff\ised  among  all  classes  so  fur  as  they 
choose  to  acquire  it,  and  where  a  man  maj  say 
his  soul  is  his  own,  without  endangering  hm 
liberty  or  his  head.    The  editor  of  the   (Meo 
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Cnliiyator,  who  has  tpenk  many  years  at  different 
periods  in  Engand,  assures  ns  he  is  satisfied  that 
this  debasement  and  ignorance  is  to  be  mahily 
attributed  to  the  beer  soaking  system. 

POSTS  HKATINO  BT  TAOST. 

I  hare  obsenred  in  clayey  soils  that  are  so 
beaTy  and  tenacious  as  to  prevent  the  water  from 
diaining  off,  the  frost  has  morapower  on  fence 
poets,  by  drawing  them  out  <4Khe  ground.  Is 
there  no  remedy  against  the  frost,  by  placing 
some  substance  round  the  post,  such  as  coarse 
■and,  gravel,  coal,  ashes,  or  tanner's  bark  f 

Placing  gravel  or  coarse  sand  aroUnd  the  poet 
would  obviate  the  evil,  if  it  were  not  that  the 
day  about  these  substances  holds  water  like  a 
tab,  and  keeps  them  filled,  so  that  in  freezing  the 
difficulty  is  not  removed.  If  an  underdrain  were 
cut  directly  under  the  fence,  or  dose  at  its  side, 
the  moisture  from  the  sand  and  gravel-packing 
would  of  courde  be  immediately  carried  off,  and 
the  remedy  prove  effiaent.  Tan  would  effect 
ready  drainage  into  the  ditch,  but  would  not 
hold  a  post  £mly.  Such  a  drain  would  pay  for 
itself  by  its  improvement  of  the  adjacent  land, 
besides  its  beneficial  use  to  the  fence.  Where 
this  remedy  cannot  be  properly  applied,  and 
indeed  in  all  cases  whatever,  a  most  effectual 
help  in  preventing  the  upheaval  of  posts,  is  to 
bore  a  two-inch  aueer  hole  near  the  bottom,  and 
into  this  drive  a  pm  of  durable  wood,  so  that  it 
may  project  several  inches  each  way,  at  right 
angles  to  the  post,  and  when  the  earth  is  rammed 
mbout  it,  will  hold  the  post  firmly  in  the  ground, 
and  prevent  its  rising  by  frost 

OBSKKVATIONS  OH   FASHION  AKD  DRK88. 

A  great  number  of  evening  dresses  are  now  in 
course  of  preparation.  One  of  those  already  com- 
pleted is.composedof  blue  satin,  trimmed  nearly  to 
the  height  of  the  knees  with  a  bouillonne  of  blue 
gauze,  interspersed  with'small  roses  without  leaves. 
Above  the  bouillonne  are  two  deep  flounces  of 
Brussels  lace,  the  upper  one  as  high  as  tbe  waist 
The  two  flounces,  which  form  a  kind  of  tunic,  are 
gathered  up  at  each  side  by  a  long  spray  of  roses. 
The  corsage  is  pointed  in  front  of  the  waist,  and 
the  sleevei  are  trimmed  with  flowers  and  lace  cor- 
TCQMnding  with  these  on  the  sldrt 

A  dresi  of  light-blue  moure  antique  has  been 
made  whith  three  flounces  of  Honiton  lace,  lined 
with  flounces  of  blue  crape.  The  skirt  is  ornamen- 
ted on  each  side  by  sprays  of  convolvulus  made  of 
blue  crape,  and  mounted  in  combination  with  moss 
and  small  sliver  flowers. 

Flowers  similar  to  those  which  ornament  the 
drees  are  to  be  worn  in  hair 

An  Opera  cloak,  destined  for  the  same  lady  who 
has  ordered  the  dress  just  described,  consists  of 
scarlet  groe-de-Tours  trimmed  with  gold  ribbon. 

Several  new  dresses  of  embroidered  organdy 
and  tarletan  have  just  made  their  appearance. 
These  dresses  are  suited  to  the  out  door  fetes  of 
ciunmer,  and  to  peHtet  HoreeSy  or  if  trimmed  with 
flowers  and  ribbon,  they  are  adapted  for  ball  cos- 
tume. Some  dresses  of  organdy  are  beautifully 
embroidered  in  coloured  silk.  One  of  these 
iresses  has  two  jupes,  each  edged  with  a  wreath 
3f  heartsease;  tbe  upper  jupe.  the  corsage,  and 
beeves,  are  sprigged  over  with  heartsease  in  de- 


tached flowers.  Other  dresses  of  the  same  kind 
are  figured  with  wheateara  embroidered  in  yel- 
low silk.  One,  having  a  double  jupe,  is  sprigged 
with  roses.  At  the  euge  of  the  jupes  is  embroid- 
ered a  wreath,  consisting  of  detached  roses,  uni- 
ted by  cordons  of  foliage.  Lastly  and  no  less 
pretty,  is  a  tarletan  dress,  ornamented  with  bou- 
quets of  fleurS'de-Iys ;  the  flower  embroidered  in 
white  silk,  and  the  fQliage  in  green  of  different 
tints. 

Many  bonnets  produced  within  the  last  week 
are  composed  of  French  chip,  velvet,  and  blonde, 
combined  in  vA-ious  ways^  Others  are  composed 
of  straw  and  velvet,  the  color,  of  the  velvet  beins 
lilac,  green,  or  blue.  They  are  mostly  trimmed 
with  white  feathers  shaded  in  the  colour  of  the 
velvet  The  inside  trimming  is  composed  of  vel- 
vet flowers,  with  feather  foliage  and  blonde  inter- 
mingled. Several  bonnets  which  have  appeared 
within  these  last  few  day  are  formed  of  bouillonn^s 
of  blond  or  tulle,  the  bouillonnes  being  separated 
by  bands  of  fancy  straw.  This  fancy  straw  may 
be  described  as  a  kbd  of  guipure  or  straw  em- 
broidery, and  forms  a  beautifully  light  and  rich 
ornament  for  bonnets.  We  have  seen  a  bonnet 
of  the  description  just  alladed  to  trimmed  with  a 
single  yellow  rose,  placed  on  one  side,  the  under 
trimming  oonsisting  of  looope  of  narrow  saffron- 
colour  ribbon,  rose-buds  and  bouillonnes  of  blonde. 

Dress  of  green  glach  silk :  the  skirt  opens  in 
front  on  a  breadth  of  white  silk  and  is  trimmed 
with  three  narrow  nichet  on  each  side,  the  open-  . 
ing  crossed  by  bands  of  silk  forming  diamonds. 
The  body  opens  to  the  waist,  and  is  trimmed  to 
correspond  with  the  skirt  Sleeves  of  the  pagoda 
form,  slit  up  on  the  top  of  the  arm,  the  edges 
finished  by  narrow  ruches:  large  bouUlion  on 
sleeves  with  deep  lace  ruffle.  Bonnet  ot  pailU 
(TJtalie  trimmed  with  dark  rose  colour ;  cap  of 
blond  trimmed  with  dark  roses  and  tults  of  nar- 
row ribbon. 

Velvet  Caraco  bodies  are  assuming  a  decided 
predominance  for  out  of  doors  costume :  we  are 
not  surprised  at  this,  considering  the  opportunity 
it  gives  for  displaying  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
the  form. 

It  is  a  most  singular  coincidence  at  the  present 
time  that  the  tpirit  of  Fashion  seems  to  be  se* 
lecting  all  the  beauties  of  costume  which  pre- 
vailed about  the  commencement  of  the  last  wan 
the  tight  and  slashed  sleeves,  the  close  fitting 
bodies  the  hah:  turned  back  from  the  forehead, 
the  small  cap  with  lappets,  and  in  materials, 
thick  rich  Moire  aniiqties  and  Brocadet,  We 
should  not  be  surprised  at  still  greater  develop- 
ment of  this  style,  or  of  seeing  Ladies  dressed  in 
the  style  of  dxty  years  ago. 

Skirts  of  dresses  for  the  promenade,  when  worn 
with  velvet  caraco  bodies,  will  be  extremely  full 
and  without  fiounces;  Irish  poplin  and  Jtfotrt 
Antique  will  be  the  favorite  materials  for  this 
style  of  costume.  Jacket  bodies  are  still  hi  fa- 
vour for  morning  dresses  Of  the  various  styles 
of  sleeves ;  those  of  the  pagoda  form  are  mostly 
worn  open  more  or  less  on  the  front  of  the 
arm. 

Mantles  will  be  worn  made  in  satm,  taffetaa^ 
and  other  thin  silks ;  lace  continues  in  favour  for 
trimming  satins ;  the  thinner  silks  liave  frills  of 
the  same,  the  edges  stamped. 
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(7*0  Correspondents.) 

G.  A.— Always  a*  oid  playing  a  piece  to  a  square  where 
\X  Impedes  or  confiin-H  llie  movement  of  another.  In 
tiie  position  >*ent,  vour  move  was  a  bad  one,  inasmmh 
M  yoitr  Bishop  is  naw  completely  locked  up. 

Caeolus— 1.  Of  course  a  King  and  Rook  against  a 
King  can  force  checkmate.  2.  You  can  have  two  or 
more  Queens  on  the  board  at  the  same  time. 

Gael,  Hamilton.— See  note  to  Solution. 

Betty  Martin.— If  Black  on  third  move  played  K 
to  Q  4th,  a«  you  have  ii  in  your  Soluton,  White  could 
mate  next  move. 

Solutions  to  Problem  5,  by  E.  8.,  of  Hamilton,  an 
Amat-eur  of  Guclph,  J.  H.  R.,  and  Esse  are  correct;  all 
others  are  wrong. 

Solutions  to  Enigmas  in  our  last  by  Cloverfleld.  B-B., 
of  Hamilton,  J.  H.  B-,  Pawn,  and  Amy  are  correot. 

SOLUTION  TO  PBOBLEM  NO.  T^ 
WHITE.  BLACK. 

1  Kt  to  Q  R  6th.  Kt  to  Q  2nd  (ch) 

5  P  Ukes  Kt.  R  takes  Kt  (ch) 

$  Ptks.  R  becomes  Et(a)Q  to  E  B  5tb  (best) 
4  Q  to  R  5  (cb)  Anything. 

6  Q  mates.  * 

(a)  If  P  becomes  a  Queen,  mate  ctxjftot  be 
€Abcted  ij  two  moves  if  Black  play  B  to  K  2nd. 

PROBLEM  No.  VI. 
By  J.  B    a,  of  Toronto. 

RLACK. 
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WUITK. 

While  ioplay  and  mate  in  four  moves, 
KNiGM  vs. 
JVb.  23.  jB.v  the  Editor.* 
White  -K  at  his  Kt  4th  ;   Q  at  her  Kt  4th  ; 
B  at  Q  R  4ih ;  Ps  at  K  R  4:h,  K  B  4th  and  Q 
B4th. 
Black.— K  at  his  6th ;  P  tt  Q  5th. 

White  lo  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 

*  Published  originally  in  the  ^*  Illustbatbd  London 
NswB,"  £nig.  ML. 


Ko.  24.  iVwn  the  "  Berlin  Sehaehzestmrng.'* 
White.— K  at  Q  Kt  4th  ;  Q  at  her  B  7th ;  B 

at  K  3;  B  at  K  Kt  pq  ;  Kt  at  Q4th. 
Black.— K  at  Q  R  3rd  ;  Q  at  K  B  2nd;  Bs  al 

K  Kt  7th  and  Q  7th  ;  B  at  K  Kt  4th,  Ps  at  K  B 

2Dd,  Q  B  5th,  and  Q  R  5»h. 

White  to  plMil  amd  mats  in  three  moves. 


yo.    25.  Fr^ Staunton's   "  Chess    Playet^B 
Chronicle.** 

White.— K  at  Q  Kt  4th ;  R  at  Q  Kt  <Uk;  B  •» 
Q  B5th;  Ps  at  K  Kt4th,  K  B  8rd  and  Q  Kt  Sod. 

Black.— K  at  his  4th ;  P  at  K  B  5th. 
White  to  play  and  tnate  in  five  moves. 

THE  CHESS  TOURNAMENT. 
This  contest  has  since  we  last  wrote  bcca 
brought  to  a  close,  and  Ihe  reader  will  find  in  t^ 
present  number  four  out  of  the  five  g«meeplay«4 
in  the  concluding  division.  We  snbjdn  tli# 
complete  score  of  the  several  matches  contested 
In  the  Tourney. 

FIRST  SERIES. 

(In  tWa  and  the  next  division,  each  match  consiflted 
of  the  bekt  of^M  games.) 

QwmvsQaam 
won.  drvwik 


Dr.  Beatumont 
Mr.  Maddison 

Hon.  W.  Oayley 
Mr.  F.  Cayley 

Mr.  Leith 
Mr.  Ransom 

Mr.  Palmer 
Mr.  HelUwell 

Mr.  Palmer 
Mr.  Ransom 

Hon,  W.  Cayley 
Dr.  Beaumon. 
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THIRD  SERIES. 

(This,  the  final  match,  consisted  of  the  beat  of  4 
games.) 

Mr.Palroer  1 *_ 

Dr.  Beaumont  ) 0" 

The  prize,  a  handsome  set  of  ivory  "  Stauntoa 
Chessmen,"  was  therefore  gained  by  Mr.  Q. 
Palmer,  the  winner  of  a  majority  of  ganiM  ia 
each  division.  It  is  right  to  mention  that  dM 
best  player  in  Toronto  (the  President  of  the 
Toronto  Chess  Club)  and  one  or  two  other  strong 
players,  wero  not  in  the  lists.  We  regret  thai 
a  second  Tournament  to  which  we  alluded  in  ow 
lust  as  being  likely  to  follow  up  that  just  termS* 
nated,  and  which  was  to  have  included  all  the 
best  players  hem,  will  not  now,  io  all  probabililf, 
take  place  before  next  winter. 
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^U-it  Game  beiwem  Me9^t.  Palmer  amd  Beat*- 

mont. 

{The  Kft  Game  of  Ruy  Lopeg.) 

WHiTf  (Mb.  p.)  blxce  (Dr.  B.) 

1  P  to  K  4th.  P  to  K  4th. 

5  K  Kt  to  B  3rd.  Q  Kt  to  B  8rd. 
SKBtoQEtSth.      KBtQ£^B4th. 
4  P  to  Q  B  Srd.            K  Kt  f^  8rd. 
B  P  to  Q  4th.                P  takes  P. 

6  P  to  K  5th.  K  Kt  to  hi«  6th  (a) 
1  P  Ukes  P.  B  to  Q  Kt  Srd. 

8  Castles.  P  to  Q  8rd  (6) 

9  P  to  Q  6th.  P  takes  K  P  (c) 

10  P  Ukes  Kt.  Castles. 

11  Q  Ukes  Q.  R  takes  Q. 

12  P  takes  Q  Kt  P  (i)  Q  B  Ukes  P. 
18KBtoK2nd.  KRtoKsq. 

14  Q  Kt  to  B  8rd.  Q  R  to  Q  sq. 
16  P  to  K  R  8pd.  Kt  to  K  B  8rd. 
16  Q  B  to  K  Kteth.      Q  R  to  Q  8rd. 
UBUnesKt.               RUkesB. 

18  Q  R  to  Q  sq.  P  to  Q  B  «rd. 

19  Q  Kt  to  K  4th.  Q  R  to  K  8rd. 
«0  BioQB4th.            QRtoKBnd. 
SI  KKttohl8  6th(tf)    KBtoQBSiid, 
92  BUkes  K  B  P  (ch)  Q  R  ukes  B. 

98  Kt  ukes  R.  K  ukee  Kt 

94  R  to  Q  7th  (ch)         R  to  K  2iid. 

95  Kt  to  K  Kt  5th  (ch)  K  to  B  8rt  (/) 

96  Kt  Ukes  K  R  P  (ch)K  to  his  2nd. 

97  Kt  to  K  Kt  5th  (ch)  K  to  his  sq. 
•  98  Jt  Ukes  R  (ch)  K  ukes  R. 

99  R  to  K  sq.  P  to  Q  B  4tb. 

And  White  finally  won  the  jwoM.   ' 

Notin. 

{a)  Kt  to  K  6th  ia  much  better. 

(6)  A  strange  oversight  at  the  outset  of  a  game. 

(c)  He  might  also  liave  taken  the  KB  P,  the  varia- 

tlons  consequent  on  which  are  ftiU  of  interest;  for 

•opposei 
9  KttakesKBP. 

lORtakesKt.  B  takes  E(ch) 

UKtakesB.  PtoQRSrdorCA) 

18BtoQ&4th.  PtoQKt4th. 

uptakes  Kt.  P  takes  B. 

UBtoKKtSth.  PtoKBSrd. 

15  P  lakei  P.  ^  Ukas  P. 
ie'Qtoher4fih. 

And  Vbite  bis  anweh  better  gwwVjanBlisk. 
(A.) 
U  P'takesKP. 

liPtakesKt.  atakss^ 

18  P takes P(dia.6h)         PtoQBSilL 
14  P  takes  E  beoominga  Q. 

And  White  nras^cvidentlj  win. 
(^  Iqiudkious,  as  it  only  ssfvea  to  ^snhder  Blask% 


(e)  a  Kt  to  Q  etb,  first,  looks  s'<roQ«er. 
if)  iftoBsq^WlriteoQwIAobifionsfarhifeUlMntbe 
KBwithhisBiSQlu 


Second  Game  bettoeeii  the  »ame  playere, 
(Fnneh  Opming.) 

BLACK  (Dr.  B.)  WHITK  (Mb.  P.) 

1  P  toK4th.  Pt6K  8rd. 

2  K  B  to  Q  B4th  (a)   P  to  Q  B  4tk  (6) 
8  K  Kt  td  B  8rd.  Q  Kt  to  B  Srd. 

4  P  to  Q  B  8rd.  K  Kt  to  K  2Dd. 

6  Castles.  K  Kt  to  his  8rd. 

6  P  to  Q  4th.  P  to  Q  4th. 

7  B  to  Q  Kt  5th  (c)      P  Ukes  K  P. 

8  K  Kt  to  his  5th.  '  P  to  K  B  4th  (d^ 
9QtoKR6th.  Q  to  K  2nd. 

10  P  takes  Q  B  P.  B  to  Q  2nd. 

11  B  Ukes  Q  Kt  B  Ukes  B. 

12  R  to  Q  sq  (e)  R  to  Q  sq. 
18  R  Ukes  R  (<^)  K  Ukes  R. 

14  P  to  QKt  4lh.  Q  to  her  2nd. 

15  Q  )^t  to  R  Srd.         P  to  K  R  8rd. 
16KKttoR8rd.  KtoQR8q(/) 

17  B  to  K  Srd.  Kt  to  K  4th. 

18  R  to  Q  sq.  Kt  to  K  B  6th  (ob)i(|0 

19  Q  Ukes  Kt  (A)  P  Ukes  Q. 

20  R  Ukes  Q.  X  takes  R. 

21  P  to  K  JU'Srd.  P  to  K  Kt  4th. 

22  K  #  B  sq.  P  to  K  Kt  5th. 

28  Kt  to  K  B  4th.  B  to  K  Kt  2nd. 
24BtoQ9nd.  PtoKR4th. 

25  P  to  K  R  4th.  P  Ukes  P  in  pasBliig. 

26  Kt  takes  doubled  P.  P  to  K  R  5th. 

27  P  takes  P.  R  Ukes  P. 
28KKttohis«q.         Rtohisath. 

29  Q  Kt  to  Q  B  9nd,  and  White  gare  chedcOMto 

in  three  moTca. 

Niytee. 

{a)  When  the  second  player  answera  the  more  1.  P  to 
K  4th  by  adnmcing  his  K  P  om0  square  only,  tha.bssi 
reply  on  the  part  of  the  (q>ening  plaorer  is  2.  P  to  Q  4Ul 
We  do  not  see  much  use  in  bringing  out  the  K  Basin 
the  text. 

(6)  The  pcdtkm  U  now  one  thatariieain  theflifliUll^ 
Opening. 

(c)  Wedonotquitoseetheolit^offthis. 

\d)  Highly  imprudent. 

(«)  AnticipiAing  White's  intention  to  Oastle  on  ilia 
Qside. 

(/)  TheKt  is  twice  left  a»  i^Hiv,  bat  dara  4iol  bt 


{g)  The  winning  eomp, 

W  Better  thsntaking^riHi  the  P. 

Thira4fame  between  the  same pUifftm, 
(Ray  LvpeB' Kt'e  Gatm) 

WHITS  (Ms.  P.)  BLXOK  (DB.4j) 

1  P  to  K  4th.  P  to  K  4lb. 

2  K  Kt  to  B  «rd.  Q  Kt  to  B  8cd. 
SKBtoQKllUu  KBtoQB4tli. 
4PtoQB8rd.  KKttoBScd. 
6  P  to  Q  4tlL  P  Ukes  P. 
6PtoK«ftli.  KKttoQ4tk. 
"TCbitlM.  PtoKRIfd. 
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8  P  lakes  P.  B  to  Q  Kt  8rd. 

9  Q  B  to  K  8rd.  OasUet. 

10  Q  to  Q  B  sq  (a)  Q  Kt  to  K  Snd. 

11  Btake8KRP(6)  P  takes B. 

12  Q  takes  K  R  P.  P  to  K  B  8rd. 

13  K  B  to  Q  8rd.  R  to  K  B  2nd. 
14ERtoK8q.  QtoKBsq. 

15  Q  fo  E  R  5tb.  Q  to  E  Kt  2nd. 

16  R  to  E  4th.  P  to  Q  8rd. 

17  P  to  E  5th  {e)  Q  B  taken  P. 

18  R  to  his  4th  (d)  P  to  E  B4th(e) 

19  K  Et  to  hU  5th.  R  to  K  B  8rd. 

20  Q  Et  to  Q^nd.  Q  Et  to  E  Et  8rd.  (/) 
81  Et  takes  Q  B.  R  takes  Et 

22  B  takes  EBP.  R  to  E  B  8rd. 

28  B  takes  Q  Et  Et  to  E  B  6th. 

24  Q  to  |[  R'7th(ch)(^)Q  takesQ. 

25  B  takes  Q  (ch)  E  to  Et  2nd. 

26  Et  to  E  B  8rd.  Q  R  to  E  R  sq  (A) 
2t  Q  R  to  E  sq.  Q  R  takes  B. 

28  Q  R  to  E  'rth  (oh)  E  to  B  sq. 

29ERtakesQR.  R  to  E  Et  8. 

80  E  R  to  E  B  'rth  (ch)E  to  Et  sq. 

81  R  takes  Et 

And  Bkek  resigned.  * 

{a)  With  a  doable  d^eot— first,  threatening  to  win  at 
least  a  P  if  Black  adnmoethe  QP,  andwoondJty*  witha 
Tiew  to  the  cloture  of  the  E  R  P  presently. 

(6)  Tempting,  but  not  sound,  and  certainly  impru- 
dent in  a  match  game. 

(c)  Hastily  played.  If  he  had  taken  the  Q  P,he 
wonld  still  have  had  an  ezodlent  game,  notwithstand- 
ing  his  inferiority  of  force. 

(d)  If  White  takes  the  Q  B,  Black  of  coune  answers 
lqrl8.EKttoEB5th,attaeidngthe  Q.BandB«and 
threatening  mate. 

(0)  The  position  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  but  the 
move  in  the  text  is  certainly  a  dangerous  one.   B  to 
Q  R  4th  seems  to  us  the  only  safis  more  fbr  Black. 
(/)  By  this  move  he  loses  the  game. 
iff)  The  only  wi^  to  preserre  his  advantage. 
(h)  Bj  checking  with  his  Et  at  K  7th  he  might  here 
ham  gained  the  E  P,  but  the  exchanging  off  two  ideoes 
would  have  been  fktal  to  him. 

F<nirth  Game  betweeft  the  tame  players, 

(Eet  defence  in  the  K  B.'e  Game,) 
^BLXOT  (Dr.  B.)        _    WHiTi  (Mb.  P.) 


1  P  to  E  4th. 

2  E  B  to  Q  B  4th. 
S  P  to  Q  8rd. 

4  Q  B  to  E  8ra. 

5  K  Kt  to  B  8rd. 

6  PtoER8rd. 

7  Q  Et  to  B  8rd. 

8  B  to  Q  Et  8rd. 

9  K  Kt  to  his  6th. 

10  Q  B  to  Q  2nd. 

11  Q  to  E  B  8rd. 

12  Q  to  K  Kt  8rd. 


PtoK4th. 
K  Kt  to  B  8fd. 
KBtoQB4th. 
B  to  Q  Kt  8rd. 
PtoQ8rd. 
OasUea. 
QBtoKSfd. 
B  to  Q  R  4th. 
P  to  Q  4th.  (a) 
P  to  Q  B  8rd. 
Q  Kt  to  R  8rd. 
Q  to  her  8rd. 


13  Castles  on  Q  side.  P  to  Q  5th. 

14  Q  Kt  to  K  2nd.  B  takes  Q  B.  (ch) 

15  R  takes  B.  Q  Kt  to  Q  B  4th. 

16  K  Kt  to  K  B  Srd.  (6)B  takes  B. 

17  Q  B  P  takes  B.  K  R  to  K  sq. 

18  Q  Kt  takes  Q  P.  P  to  K  Kt  Srd.  (c) 

19  Q  Kt  to  K  B  5th.  Q  to  her  B  2od.  (d) 

20  K  Kt  to  his  0|^  Kt  to  K  R  4th. 

21  Q  to  K  8rd.  Q  Kt  tk's  doubled  P.  (^} 

22  P  takes  Kt  P  ukes  Kt 

23  P  takes  P.  Q  to  her  R  4th.  («) 

24  QtoKB«rd.(/)  KttoKB8rd. 
26  Q  to  K  Kt  8rd.  (^)  K  to  B  sq. 

26  K  to  Q  B  2nd.  Q  to  Q  B  4th.  (oa) 

27  K  to  Kt  sq.  P  to  K  6th. 
28Ptake8P.  Rtake8P.(A) 
29  Q  to  K  B  8rd.  R  to  K  4th. 
80KRtoQB8q.  QtoQR4th. 

81  Q  to  Q  B  8rd.  (k)  Q  takes  Q. 

82  P  takes  Q.  R  takes  P. 
88PtoKR4.  PtoKR8rd. 
84  Kt  to  K  B  8rd.  Q  R  to  K  sq. 
86  Q  R  to  his  2nd.  P  to  Q  R  Srd. 

86  K  R  to  Q  sq.  Kt  to  Q  4th. 

87  Q  R  to  Q  B  2nd.  R  to  K  7th.' 

88  K  to  Q  Kt  2nd.  (/)  R  takes  R.(ch) 

89  K  takes  R.  K  to  K  Kt  2. 

40  P  to  Q  B  4th.  Kt  to  K  B  5th. 

41  R  to  K  Kt  sq. 
And  by  mutual  consent,  the  game  wis  absD- 

d<med  as  drawn,  (m) 

(a)  White  regretted  afterwards  that  he  did  not  at 
this  moment  tske  off  the  Q  Kt 

(6)  WeUpb^dL 

(e)  He  dare  not  phiy  Q  R  to  Qsq.  with  a  view  of 
presently  recovering  the  P^  ss  in  that  case  Black  mart 
have  gained  an  advantage  by  10- Q  Kt  to  K  B  5th. 

(d)  His  only  safis  move,  we  believe. 

(«)  Threatening,  if  an  opportunity  were  aOowedUiB 
of  doing  so  with  satiety,  to  dieck  at  Q  R  8th. 

(J)  If  white  now  check,  and  capture  the  Kit,  Bhik 
then  mates  tn  five  moves. 

iff)  Offering  mate  in  two  moves. 

(A)  Bvidently  recovering  '*the  eidiange"  fanmetf- 
atdy,  if  Black  take  the  B^  and  gaining  the  adrsnoedP 
into  the  bargain. 

(t)  Yerywellnlayed.  ThiswebeUevetobetheonly 
move  by  which  he  can  gain  any  equivalent  for  tboka 
of  the  K  B  P..  as  White  is  forced  to  endumge  QoeeM 
before  takins.the  P.,  and  JUack  thus  gete  tiM  doobM 
Pofft^QKtflle.  If  white  take  tfio  Pat  ODoe,tfai 
game  would  result  in  Ikvour  of  Black:  «.  g. 
81  R  takes  P 

8lKttakesKRP.(oh)    KtoKt2nd.  (NotKttakit 
Kt.on  account  of  ».Q  to  KR  8th.  (ph)  fbUowsd  )V 


QR  to  Kind,  eh.) 


QtakesQ. 

Stakes  Kt 


KttakesKt 
84PtakesQ. 

And  Bbiok  ought  to  win. 

(I)  A  remarkable  oversight  on  the  pert  of  bott 
mrers.  since  Black  might  hare  have  sioydy  taksntbs 
KtwiA  his  K  R.,  gaS&g  it  for  a  Pawn. 

(m)  The  positton  is  one  of  those  in  which  thsplijv 
flnt  attempting  to  win,  wy  firaquent^  kms. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN  MAGAZINE. 


VOL.  IV.-TOROxNTO :  JUNE,  1854.-No.  6. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR 

BSTWEE!^  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA. 

DVKIXG  TUB  TEAKS   1812,    1818,    AND   1814. 
OHAPTXR  ZTIL 

As  may  lie  supposed,  the  blockade  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  the  threatening  position  ta- 
ken up  by  the  fleet,  6fr  Ilainpton  Roads,  placed 
the  Americans  on  the  qui  d/m,  especially  as 
many  tongued  rumour  had  been  busied  in 
•scribing  plans  and  intentions  of  every  de< 
Acription  to  the  British  Admiral. 

The  flotilla  h\d  fiiled  in  their  attack  on  the 
Junon,  thereby  demonstrating  that  gun  boats 
^one  could  effect  nothing :  the  Constellation 
could  not  venture  from  under  the  batteries, 
and  as  there  was,  consequently,  really  no  force 
hj  which  the  Bi  itish  could  be  attacked  by 
water,  the  Americans  wore  compelled  to  en- 
dare  the  sight  of  a  hostile  squadron  daily  be* 
fore  their  eyes,  with  the  mortifying  conviction 
forced  on  them,  that,  inasmuch  as  they  had 
been  fomenters  of  the  war,  so  were  they  now 
Che  principal  sufferers— So  strict  was  the 
blockade  that  it  was  not  only  impossible  for 
ftny  .vessel  to  escape  the  cruisers  which  guar. 
ded  the  passage  between  Cape  Uenry  and 
Cape  Charles,  but  it  was  an  enterprise  atten- 
ded with  great  risk  for  any  vessel  to  leave  the 
lames,  Elizabeth,  York,  or  in  fact,  ary  of  the 
rivers  which  disembogue  into  the  Chesapeake 

w 

AR  that  was,  tinder  these  circumstances, 
Um  tor  the  Americans  was  to  prepare  against 
•ttacks,  aod  we  accordingly  fiuclin  "Sketches 


of  the  war*'  that  upwards  of  ten  thon«and 
militia  were  assembletl  round  Norfolk  and  its 
vicinity,  the  points  against  which  an  attaek 
was  most  Kkely  to  be  directed.  With  the 
whole  coast  thus  on  the  alert  it  was  not  to  bo 
expected  that  the  preparations  which  were 
openly  made  towards  the  end  of  Juno  by 
the  British  Squadron  would  ejicape  obserra. 
tion.  •*  Accordingly,"  as  James  has  it  "  Ora- 
ney  Island  being  rather  weakly  manned,  tho 
commanding  officer  at  Norfolk  sent  one  hun* 
dred  and  flfly  of  the  Constellation's  seamea 
and  marines,  to  a  battery  of  eighteen  pound- 
ers  in  the  north  west,  and  about  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  Virginia  Militia,  ezehisivo  of 
officers,  to  rem  force  a  detachment  of  artiiksry, 
stationed  with  two  twcntv  four  and  four  six 
ponndera  on  the  west  fide  of  tho  iskind» 
Captain  TarbelPs  fifteen  gun  boats  were  also 
moored  in  the  best  position  Ibr  contributing 
to  the  defeneo  of  the  post.**  It  will  thus  bo 
seen  that  very  formidable  preparations  for  tho 
defence  of  this  port  were  adopted,  and  (ho 
fo1k)wiDg  despatch  (h>m  Admiral  Warren  to 
Mr  Croker  announcing  the  failure  of  the  at.. 
tack  on  Craney  Island  will  not  wholly  be 
unprepared  for. 

Fi'om  Admiral  Warren  to  Mr,  Croher. 
San  Domingo,  Hampton-roads, 

Chesapeake,  Juno  2i,  1818* 
Sir, — I  request  you  will  inform  their  lord- 
ships, that,  from  the  information  received  of 
the  enemy's  fortifying  Craney  Island,  and  it 
being  necerrsary  to  obtain  possession  of  thai 
place,  to  enable  the  light  ships  and  vessels  to 
proceed   up  the   narrow   channel   tovrard« 
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NoribUc,  (o  tranaport  the  iioo^  ofer  on  that 
aide  for  them  to  attack  the  nevfoft  mad  lines 
hiiberevofwUehtheOoostettilion  frigete 
was  anchored,  I  dveeted  the  troops  trndn' 
Sir  Sydney  BeekwMi  to  be  ktnded  upon  the 
eontinent  within  the  nearest  point  to  that 
phMe,  and  a  reinloroeiiient  of  seamen  and 
marines  fh>m  the  riiips;  hntnpoa«»ppoachiDg 
the  island,  from  the  extreme  shoalness  of  the 
water  on  the  sea  side,  and  the  difiScnltj  of 
getting  across  from  the  land,  as  well  as  the 
island  itself  being  Ibr^fied  with  a  number  of 
gnns  and  men  from  the  frigate  and  militia, 
and  flanked  by  fifteen  gun-boats,  I  considered, 
in  consequence  of  the  representation  of  the 
ofiScer  commanding  the  trocqro,  of  the  difficulty 
'  of  their  passhig  over  from  the  land,  that  the 
perserering  in  the  attempt  would  cost  BMMre 
men  than  the  number  with  us  would  permit, 
as  the  other  forts  must  have  been  stormed 
before  the  frigate  and  dock«yard  could  have 
been  destroyed;  I  therefore  ordered  the 
.  troops  to  be  re-embaiked. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  the  loss  in  the  above 
,affikir,  (returns  of  which  are  enclosed)  has  not 
been  considerable,  and  only  two  boats  sunk. 

I  have  to  regret,  that  Captain  Hanshett,  of 
His  Mi^es^'s  Mp  Diadem,  who  volunteered 
his  services,  and  led  the  dividon  of  boats  with 
great  gaUantry,  was  severely  wounded  by  a 
ball  in  the  ihig^ 

/  The  officers  and  men  behaved  with  much 
bravery,  and  if  it  had  been  possible  to  have 
got  at  the  enen^,  I  am  persuaded  woirid  have 
soon  gained  the  place. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  ^ 

J.  &  WARREN. 
J.  W.  Oroker,  Esq. 

A  return  of  officers,  seamen,  and  marines, 
belonging  to  His  U^esty's  ships,  kiUed, 
wowided,  and  ndssing,  in  the  attadc  on 
Oraney  lalsBd,  June  2M. 
Killed,   nono^wounded,    eight— oiMng^ 

Return  of  Umd  ibroes  UBed,  woimded,  and 
mMag,  In  same  attack. 
Killed,   six— woanded, 
,  one  faaadred  and  fbnr. 

The  po&7  of  makfaig  iMs  $ttKk  faisbcfBa 
very  much  qaestfoned,  aiidiMm#^of  Aanesf 
nbjections  appeartoJiwe  ateohsideNtft  sh^w 
of  fmmtk.    Ha  says^  ^^Thvri  Mi'^  9^44^ 
•«al|V  ilMI  ^INT  wtoiott  af 


sendiDg  boats,  in  faroad-day4%ht^  taiadthdfr 
way  to  the  shore,  over  shoals  and  mud 
banks,  and  that  fai  the  teadi  of  a  eety  lbi«i> 
iiable  battary^*  Bet  still  had  the  vefl  t>f 
darkness  been  allowed  to  asreea  the  beaits 
frxHn  view,  and  an  hour  of  the  nigfat  chcasB, 
when  the  tide  bad  covered  tke  shoala  wkh 
deep  water,  the  same  little  party  might  haae 
carried  the  batteries,  and  a  defeat  as  disgrace- 
ful to  those  that  caused,  as  honorable  to 
those  that  suffered  In  it,  been  converted  i^to 
a  victory.  As  it  vras  the  victory  at  Craaej 
Island,  dressed  up  to  advantage  m  the  Aaaeri- 
can  Official  account,  and  properly  ooounentad 
on  by  the  Qovemment  editors,  was  hMtod 
throughout  the  Union  as  a  glorioas  tiiani|^ 
fit  for  Americans  to  adueve." 

We  fully  concede  with  many  of  JainaB* 
objections,  especialiy  as  to  the  injudidoos  se- 
lection of  open  daylight  and  an  ebb  tide.  And 
although  the  particulars  of  the  casnalties  are 
not  given  in  Admiral  Wanen's  despatch,  yet 
other  sources  show  that  it  was  predsriy  to 
these  causes  that  the  failure  was  to  be  attri- 
buted. 

In  the  first  place  there  was  an  open  parade 
of  boats  and  an  unwonted  bustle  round  fbe 
British  vessels ;  This  was  of  course  not  unob- 
served by  the  enemy,  who  thus  had  time 
afibrded   to  them  to  mature  thdr  plans  ci 
defence.    In  the  second  place  the  first  part 
of  the  expedition  of  some  seventeen  or  ^h- 
teen  boats  with  about  eight  hundred  n^i, 
under  Sir  Sydney  Beckwith,  was  knded  at  a 
place  called  P^s  pohit,  an  untenable  ped- 
tion,  and  from  whence  a  movement,  in  Mip* 
port  of  &e  main  body,  eould  not  be  made. 
After  remahdng  In  this  positSeii  Ibr  some 
thne,  the  troops  were  re-embarked  and  re* 
turned  to  thefieet    The  actual  attack  was 
made  by  a  body  about  equally  strong  as  the 
first  Aviskm,  and  we  would  observe  itoe, 
that  it  was  made  contrary  to  the  opiiiiotf  and 
advice  of  Obptama  Hanshell,   Mm^'^^ 
Romilly,  however,  overruled  by  Itis  thflOlon 
of  0^>tafai  Perehefi,  ttie  mAot  oOaiit^  II 
wyi  thus  be  seen  that  the  ^^mtojUO^Mctr 
had  juKthitf  ^  fbroeha  mkvtaikwi^lbr 


•Etei^ lames  fnda^  IhtM^tiraAitesi^ 
io»  ibtat  British  bashig  ikWUlpA  ^mmtmrn 


leave  oat    *      Mi  li-^sir  A  u  lAMfie* 
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Hki  desiMistratioiii  a  hud  that  most  not  be 

1bq|ott«n  when  we  come  to  eoinpftre  Ameri- 
can aocooDta.    Freai  the  shaUowoesfi  of  the 

I  water,  ihe  tide  beuig  oHt,  some  of  the  boats 

4^  tgrouBcl  OB  a  mud  bank  some  hundred 

«nd  fifty  yards  from  the  musries  of  the  guns 
manned  by  the  CoasieUation^s  men.  In  this 
positioB  It  is  not  very  wonderful  that  two 
flf  the  boats  were  sunk  and  many  of  the 

:<rews  kiQed,  espedaUy  when  we  add  that 
the  boats  were  ashore  so  close  to  the  beach 
tbattiie  Americaa  Marines  and  Militia,  by 
^wadmg  in  a  short  distance,  could  pick  off  the 

'  mem  while  straggling  in  the  water.  Admiral 
WajFTen^'s  wording  of  his  despatch  is  about  as 

'absurd  as  some  of  the  American  accounts. 
The  Admiral  slurs  over  the  real  reasons  why 

^amen  were  obfiged  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise^ but  it  would  have  been  much  more  cre- 
ditable if  he  bad  confessed  honestly  that  the 
attack;  iqjudidously  planned,  was  a  total 
&ilQre.  His  acoount,  glossing  oyer  the  affair, 
differs  so  widely  from  those  of  American 
writers  that  the  reader  is  tempted  to  enquire 
farther,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  Ad- 
miral is  convicted  of  the  very  &ult  with  which 
we  charge — Thompson,  O^Oonnor,  Smith  and 
IngecsoL 

We  have  fiurly  stated  the  British  force, 
^Mld  their  loss;  we  will  now  examine  tho 
American  version  of  the  affiur.  One*  makes 
the  British  foroe,  that  landed  in  front  of  the 
IsUnd  battery,  consist  of  four  thousand  men, 
but  Ibcgetting  shortly  after  his  random  figures, 
in  the  next  page  he  states  **  that  three  thou- 
.  .«and  British  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  were 
apposed  to  Cbar  hundred  and  eighty  Yiiginia 
sailitla,  and  one  hundred  and  fif^  sailors  and 

•  marinea^**  Mr*  O^Gonnor  reduces  ihe  force 
0t  Crane/  Island  to  fifteeen  hundred  mem 
OB^  thus  doubling  them,  but  to  make  his 

.'^p^oaJbry  some  amends  for  thi%  ho  quadmples 

ibe  force  that  landed  on  tho  main,  stating 

'_  iJOkM  at  three  ^onsimd  stronf^    Commodore 

iPasiin  in  a  poster^  to  one  of  his  letters 

ndi^^  tho  fame  nnmber,  and  oTea  Ingersol, 

v^ho  ikMA  beving  been  tho  latest  writer.haa 
T  \  Vad  iBfvo.  ^portoi^fy'  aftrdod  <oi  lemming 
.  .jttio  trothi.  foils  into  the  SMno  error  and  mA^B 

j^^^9fitish  tioopa  tven^-fivA  |:nid|«dfltroii^ 

.    f  *^#i>&e    t'<<>    <»W    A¥U  *i  jWh»Bfcli>^  inUi  v\UU^u    I    Jrt  j    j' 


It  is  also  note  worthy  tiiat  m  not  one  of  die 
aoconntsis  there  one  allasion  to  the  boats 
having  grovnded,  the  sole  oanseof  the  foihire, 
as  experienee  had  proved  that  tho  miUtia 
oodd  not  be  depended  on  in  an  attack  by  re« 
gular  troops.  The  Niagara  frontier  suffi- 
ctentiy  proves  the  oorrectness  of  this  assertion. 
Armstrong's  account  differs  oonstderably  from 
the  others,  but  even  he  falls  into  a  mistake. 
He  states,  **  the  disposable  foroe  of  the  enemy 
was  divided  into  two  corps,  one  of  which,  em- 
barked into  boat^  and  carried  directly  to  its 
object,  attempted  to  make  good  a  descent 
on  the  northern  ado  of  the  bland ;  while  the 
other  landed  on  the  main,  \and  awUUng  itulf 
<^a  Mhoaly  uhieh^  at  l&w  watery  wit  Jbrddble 
ly  iT^famtry^  forced  its  way  to  the  western 
side.  Though  made  with  a  eonaderable  de- 
gree of  steactinees,  both  attacks  foiled. 

The  mistake,  made  in  this  paragraph,  is 
that  the  troops  crossed  from  the  main  land 
to  the  Island,  and  took  part  in  the  attack.' 
That  this  was  not  the  case  is  certain  from 
tho  foot  that  the  other  writers,  whose  vari- 
ous accounts  we  have  been  criticising,,  make 
no  mention  of  a  fact  which  would  assuredly 
not  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  them,  demrous 
as  they  were  of  making  as  great,  a  parade  of 
national  valor  as  possible. 

Looking  at  the  descent  on  Craney  Ishind 
in  the  most  fovorable  light  it  can  be  regarded 
in  no  other  light  than  as  a  badly  planned  de- 
monstration, to  be  regretted  for  two  reasons, 
—one,  the  loss  of  life  and  honor  to  the 
British — the  other,  that  an  opportnnit^r  was 
afforded  to  American  vniters  of  asserting  that 
the  attack  on  Hampton  and  the  outrages 
committed  there  were  iii  revenge  for  the 
iailure  at  Craney  IsUtn4 

We  have  afready  stated  that  kige  bodies 
of  troop  had  been  odlected  in  and  around 
Norfolk,  and  as  it  was  sapposed  that  a  consid* 
erable  body  was  stationed  at  Hampton,  it  was 
resolved  that  an  attack  should  be  made  on  that 
pott;  aoMrdbgly,  OB  the  ni^t  of  the  96th 
of  Juno,  about  tw<e  thoQMnd  men,  wider  the 
nnwiind  nf  Sir  ttdMgr  Bookwith,  in  a  di- 
vision of  boats,  oovered  by  the  Mohawk  Sloop, 
Mtttei»andt  after  iOMwresiBtaiM?e»cagied  by 
the  eaelny*s  defooQeo* 
Ibit^o  defpatohssrfrvm  adnind  Warren 
mAS\tBf^mf3^\miik  wtt  beJMKid  tOeon- 
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&ffcnng  but  tittle,  iu  thcKe  pointa  from  Ame- 
rican nccounis, 

San  Domingo,  Hampton  roads,  CfheSapeakc, 
'  June  27th,  1813. 

Slit,  -I  request  to  inform  tbeir  lordships, 
that  the  enemy  having  n  post  at  Hampton, 
defended  by  a  considerable  c:orp8,  command 
ing  the  communication  between  the  upper 
part  of  the  country  and  N6rfolk  ;  I  considered 
ft  advisable,  and  with  a  view  to  cut  off  their 
i^esoUrces,  to  diiect  it  to  be  attacked  by  the 
6t>0DS  composing  the  flying  corps  attached 
tio  this  .squadron ;  and  having  instructed  reaV- 
mdmiral  Cockburn  to  conduct  the  naval  part 
of  the  expedition,  and  placed  captain  Pcchell 
with  the  Mohawk  sloop  and  launches,  as  a 
covei  ing  force,  under  his  orders,  the  troops 
were  disembarked  with  the  greatest  zeal  and 
•lacritj*. 

Sir  Sydney  Beckwith  commanding  the 
froops,  having  moU  ably  attacked  and  defeat- 
ed the  enemy's  force,  and  took  their  guns, 
colours,  and  camp,  I  refer  their  lordships  to 
ttxe  quarter-master  generars  report,  (which  is 
enc.osed,)  and  that  will  explain  the  gallantry 
«nd  behaviour  of  the  several  officers  and  men 
employed  upon  this  occasion,  and  I  trust  will 
entiije  ihcm  to  the  favour  of  his  royal  high 
ness  the  prince  regent,  and  the  lord*s  com- 
nissioncrs  of  the  Admiralty. 

Sir  Sydney  Beckwith  having  reported  to 
me  that  the  dt  f  nces  of  the  town  were  entirely 
destroyed,  and  the  enemy  completely  dis. 
persed  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  ordered  the 
troop??  to  be  fe  embarked,  which  wasperform- 
ed  with  the  utmost  good  order  by  several 
oifficers  of  the  squadron  under  the  orders  of 
rear  admiral  Cockburn. 

I  have  the  honour  to  bo, 
J')HN  BORLASE  WARREN- 
/obn  Wilson  Crokcr,  Esq. 

No.  16.. 

Hid  majesty's  ship  San  Domingo,  HampCon* 
roads,  Jane  28, 1818: 
Sir, — T  have  the  honour  to  report  to  you* 
that  in  compliance  with  your  orders  to  attack 
tbe  enemy  in  town  and  camp  at  Hamptont 
tbe  troops  under  my  command  were  put  into 
light  sailing  vessels  and  boats,  during  the 


pight  of  the  t6th  in>tant^  and  by  theexcellc*^ 
arrangements  of  rear-admiral  Cockburn,  wli^ 
was  pleased  in  peison  to  rOperinlend  the 
advance  under  lieutenant  colonel  Napief,  coW" 
sistingof  the  1021  regiment,  two  companiee 
of  Canadian  Chasseur^  three  companies  of 
marines  from  the  squadron,  with  two  1^ 
pounders  from  the  marine  aitillcry,  wer* 
landed  half  an  hour  before  davHght  the  nvzt 
morning,  about  two  miles  to  the  westward  df 
the  town,  and  the  r«)yal  marine  battalions^ 
under  lieutenant  •  colonel  Williams,  were 
brought  on  shore  so  expeditiously  that  tlie 
column  was  speedily  enabltrd  to  move  forward. 

With  a  view  to  turn  (he  enemy's  positron, 
our  march  was  directed  towards  the  great 
road,  leading  from  the  country  into  the  rear 
of  the  town.  Wliilst  the  troops  moved  oft  m 
this  direction,  rear-admiral  Cockburn,  to  en- 
gage the  enemy  V  attention,  ordered  the  armed 
launches  aud  rocke:-bonts  to  commence  a  fire 
upon  their  batteries ;  this  succeeded  so  com- 
pletely, that  the  heid  of  our  advanced  guard 
had  cleared  a  wood,  and  were  already  on  the 
enemy*8  flank  before  our  approach  was  per- 
ceived. They  then  moved  from  their  camp  to 
their  position  in  rear  of  the  towr,  and  here 
ihey  were  vigorously  attacked  by  lieutenant 
colonel  Napier,  and  the  advance;  unable  to 
stand  whijh,  they  continued  their  march  to 
the  rear  of  the  town,  when  a  detachment, 
under  lieutenant-colonel  Willams,  conducted 
by  captain  Powell,  assistant  quarter  master- 
general,  pushed  through  the  town,  and  forced 
their  way  across  a  bridge  of  plhnka  into  the 
enemy's  encampment,  of  which,  and  the  bat- 
teries immediate  possession  was  gained.  Tn 
the  me«n  time  some  artillerymen  stonced  and 
took  the  enemy's  remaining  field  pieces. 

Enclosed  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  u 
return  of  ordnance  taken.  Lieutenant  colonel 
Willi  ims  will  have  the  honour  of  delivering  to 
you  a  stand  of  colours  of  the  C8th  regiment^ 
James  city  light  mfantry,  and  one  of  the  first 
battalion  85th  regiment  The  eiact  numbers  of 
the  enemy  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 

From  the  woody  country,  and  the  strength 
of  their  positions,  our  troops  have  sustains^ 
some  loss ;  that  of  the  enemy  was  very  con- 
siderable— every  exertion  was  made  lo  colleet 
the  wounded  Americans,  Who  we're  attended 
to  by  a  surgeon  of  their  own;  and  hf  Ukm' 
British  surgeons,  Who  pettonikitsd  ii&putatioas 
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tn  sucn  as  rc^uirt^d  it,  and  afTordcd  evirj  as 
fj^Uincc  in  their  power.     The  duad  bodii  s  of 
foch  a^  could  be  coUectef ,  were  also  carefully 
luu'icd. 

I  beg  leave  on  thin  occa^'ion  to  exprcRS  the 
^ligationii  I  owe  tolieutenantrolotul  Nailer, 
«fld  licutenant-co  onci  WilHain.«,  for  Iheir  kind 
^d  able  a«i4stance ;  to  mnjor  Malcolm  and 
captain  Sniiih,  and  all  the  officers  ajid  men, 
|Eho(ic  z^al  and  Fpiiit«d  conduct  iiUitle  them 
to  my  best  acknowUilgemcntti. 
;  SYDNEY  BECKWITII,  Q.  M.  G. 

.  Return  of  ordnance  stores  taken. 
Four  twelvvj-ponnders  in  camp. 
,  Three  six-pounders     do. 
Three  artiUery  waggons  a^d  horses. 
Rilurn  o  the  killed  and  wounded. — Five 
killed,  tweniy-three  wounded  and  ten  missing. 
James^  observations  on  this  affair  are  worth 
llttention  as  he  does  not  attempt  to  conceal 
^e  fact,  that  acts  of  rapine  and  violence  were 
committed^  unauthorized  by  the  laws  of  legit- 
imate warfare.    James  writop,  "The  Foreign 
renegadoes  (Ics  Chasseurs  Britaniqucs)  form 
i^g  part  of  the  advanced  force,  commenced 
^rpctrating  upon  the  defenceless  inhabitants 
^U  of  rapine  and  violence  which   unpitving 
o^stom  has,  in  some  degree,  rendered  inse- 
(Mirahle  fiom  places  that  have  been  carried  by 
^torm,  but  which  are  ap  revolting  to  human 
nature,  as  they  are  disgraceful  to  the  flag 
^hich   would  sanction   them.     The  instant 
fhcse  circumstances  of  atrocity  reached  the 
^rs  of  the  British  commanding  officer,  t>rders 
were  given  to  search   for,  and  bring  in  all 
the  Cha  seurs,*'  which  was  done. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  remark  in  palliation  of 
this,  that,  inamediatcly  after  the  storming  of 
Hampton,  the  Commander  of  the  Chasseurs, 
Qiptain  Smith,  waited  on  the  Commander- 
i^'Chiof,  and  infonncd  h  m  that  bis  men,  on 
^eing  remonstrated  with  respecting  their  oui^ 
rageous  conduct,  declared  it  to  be  their  inten- 
tion io  give  no  quarter  to  Americans,  in  con- 
flp^quence  of  their  comrades  having  been  so 
cruelly  shot  at  whilst  struggling  in  the  water, 
Wij^d  unarmed,  before  the  batteries  at  praney 
Ijiland.     The  Admiral  on  learnuig  from  Cap 
iitifx  Smith  his  conviction,  that  his  men  would 
act  as  (hey  had  declared  they  would,  was 
opippeMed,  although  short  of  troops,  to  em 
b,ark  and  send  them  from  the  American  coast. 
^/VVe.do  not  pretend  to  extenuate  the  ex- 


ceiises  committed,  and  dt^plore  as  heariily  ai 
any  American  that  such  should  have  occur- 
red, still, we  mqst  point  oqt  that  these  ^rayo 
errors  were  but  the  fruit  of  the  seed  whicb 
Americans  tfacmselves  bad  so^n ;  beaideSt  w« 
can  adduce  frOm  their  own  journals  clear  proo4. 
that,  although  many  excesses  occurred,  stil^ 
these  actions  have  been  grossly  exaggerated 
by  their  historiana.  The  Georgetown Fed^rqf 
Repuhlkan^  of  July  7tn,  a  journal  pubh&he^ 
under  the  very  eye  of  the  Government  a| 
Wiishington,  testifies  **  that  the  statement  of, 
the  women  of  Hampton  being  violated  hj  thj9^ 
British,  turns  out  to  be  false.  A  correspon- 
dence upon  that  sul  jea  and  the  pillage  said 
to  have  been  committed  there,  has  taken  placQ^ 
between  General  Taylor  and  Admiral  Warren^^ 
Some  plunder  appears  to  have  been  commit- 
ted, but  it  was  confined  to  the  Chasse^ra. 
Admiral  Warren  complains,  on  his  part,  fit 
(he  Americans  having  continued  to  fire  upon^ 
the  struggling  crews  of  the  barges,  after  tbejf  ^ 
were  sunk  "  ' 

It  might  have  been  expected  that,  whei|. 
penning  their  violent  philippics  against  Bri'> 
tisli  cruelty  and  atrocity,  this  testimony  woul4^ 
have  had  some  weight  with  the  denouncer? 
of  Admiral  Cockbum  and  his  men,  but  we.^ 
regret  to  be  compelled  to  state  that  in  np^ 
American  history  from  which  a'e  quote,  nor  ^ 
in  any  other,  that  we  have  sten  or  heard  qf^ 
does  this  exculpation  of  the  BrUish  appear. 

Admiral  Warren,  having  effectually  sue-, 
ceeded  in  annihiiatirg  the  trade  along  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  dispatch- . 
ed  Admiral  Oockburn,  in  the  Sceptre  74,  witl| 
the  Romuhis,  Fox  and  Nemesis  all  armeis  er^ 
fiute  to  Ocracock,  in  North  Carolina,  for  the 
purpose  of  striking  a  blow  on  the  commerce 
carried  on  in  the  adjacent  pcrts.  On  the  12th 
of  July  the  expedition  arrived  off  Ocracock*, 
and  preparations  for  landmg  were  promptly 
arranged.  On  the  morning  of  the  13  th  the 
troops  were  embarked  under  the  command  o| 
Lieutenant  Westpball,  first  of  the  Sceptre^^ 
and  making  for  shore,  after  some  opoositioi) 
succeeded,  in  capturing  two  privateers,  th^^^ 
Atlas  ot  Philadelphia,  of  ten  guns,  and  th« 
Anacqiida  of  New  York,  of  18  long  nine^. 
These  vessels  took  possesion  of,  the  troops 
landed,  and  without  opposition  entered  Ports-, 
mouth,  „  The  destruction  of  the  two  letters  of 
marqi^e  bai;ing  been  accomplinhed,  Admiral 
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Oockbttm  ft^mbiDrked  Ud  m«it,  QMng  HM 
btitfbwpt(bl!6  stores  tref^  ciMitiined  fii  the 
phtee,  ftnd  flmt  ib«  !tihal]ffi«nts  appesred 
peaceably  disposed  and  ditdndined  to  dhi#  on 
ifaemselTes  the  efaastteement  wfafeh  had  at- 
tended the  resistance  made  b j  some  ofttie 
tiflagee  on  the  Ohesapeake  Bay. 

llbie  operations  of  the  Sonthem  Squadron 
ir«re  completed  by  the  descent  on  Portsmouth 
«nd  the  British  Admiral  was  satisfied  that 
he  had  inflicted  a  blow  on  American  com- 
tteroe,  which  it  would  require  years  of  pros- 
perity to  repair.  In  point  of  fl&ct  the  great 
outlet  by  which  American  commeroe  fbnrtd  a 
passage  had  been  hermetically  sealed  and  the 
commeroe  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  Virgi- 
nia and  North  OaroKna,  may  be  said  to  haTe 
been  rirtnally  eztingmshed.  We  will  aocord- 
mgly  once  more  change  the  scene  and  again 
visit  the  Canadas. 

We  now  transport  the  reader  from  a  Southern 
Jone  to  a  Cbuiadian  December,  when  we  find 
Lieutenant  Metcalf  and  twenty-eight <  militia 
capturing  thirty  nine  r^^lars,  near  Chatham. 
This  exploit  was  but  trifling,  yet  it  is  note 
worthy  as  it  proved  that  General  Harrison^s 
occupation  of  the  western  peninsula  had  but 
served  to  infuse  fk-esh  spirit,  and  to  render  the. 
Opposition  more  determined.  General  Drum- 
HKmd  was  so  satisfied  with  the  gallantry  dis- 
played by  Lieutenant  Metcalff,  that  he  pro- 
moted him. 

Another  circumstance,  which,  however, 
was  to  be  expected,  must  here  be  noticed  No 
American  has  thought  it  necessary  to  mention 
this  KtUe  expedition,  although  we  hear  nu- 
merous instances  of  more  trifling  afiliirs  being 
duly  chronicled.  This,  however,  would  have 
reflected  no  credit,  hence  the  universal  silenee. 
The  next  afifkir  was  an  attempt  made  by  Oq>- 
tain  Lewis  Basden,  commanding  the  light 
company  of  the  89th,  and  a  detachment  of 
the  Rangers  and  Kent  militia,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Captain  Caldwell,  to  check  the  inva- 
mon  of  the  Americans  along  the  Detroit  and 
Lake  Erie  Shores.  C^eneral  Armstrong  gives 
rather  a  lengthy  account  of  this  inroad  of  the 
Americans,  and  observes,  ^  having  a  worth- 
lees  object,  it  ought  not  to  have  been  adopted. 
For  of  what  importance  to  the  United  States 
would  have  been  the  capture  or  destruction 
of  a  blockhouse,  in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's 
country  more  than  one  hundred  miles  distant 


fiK>m  the  frontier,  and  wldch,  If  hM^  w^vU 
have  been  difficult  to  sustain,  and,  if  Aefr* 
troyed,  etaSfy  reiastitted."  The  Americans 
hearing  of  the  approa^  of  the  BriUsh  par^ 
retreated,  but  were  eompdled  to  make  a  standi 
which  they  did  intrenching  themselves  so 
efiectually  that  their  assafiaats  were  oorapel> 
led  to  retreat  wftii  a  loss  of  sixty-five  kflled 
and  wounded,  amongst  thenr  Lieut  Basden. 
As  a  proof  of  the  sheltered  position  of  tiie 
Americans  we  may  moition  that  their  loss 
only  amounted  to  four  kHled  and  four 
wounded.  The  demonstradon  had,  however, 
the  effect  of  compelling  the  Amerkans  to 
abandon  any  further  acvnee  and  to  retreat 
as  &s^a8  they  oodd.  Cblonel  Butler,  tbe 
originator  cf  the  expedition,  has  written  rather 
an  exaggetated  account  of  it  to  General  Har 
risen,  and  he  has  not  Ikiled  to  reduce  Ameri- 
cans by  twenty  in  number,  addh^  at  the 
same  time  about  forty  to  the  British*  His 
letter  will,  however,  speak  for  itself: — 

Dbar  Sir— 
By  Lieutenant  Shannon,  of  the  27th  Bcst^ 
United  States^  hifimtry,  I  have  the  honor  of 
informing  you,  that  a  detachment  of  the 
troops  under  my  command,  led  by  Captota 
Hxtoes,  of  the  94th  United  States'  infiuitxj, 
has  obtained  a  signal  victory  ever  tho 
enemy. 

The  aflyr  took  place  on  the  4di  infitaDt, 
about  100  miles  ftom  this  place,  on  the  river 
de  fVendL  Our  fbroe  consisted  of  no  more 
than  160  Rangers  and  mounted  infimtry.  The 
enemy,  hmn.  their  own  aoknowledgemeiit, 
had  about  240.  Tbe  fine  light  company  of 
the  Royal  Scots  is  totally  destroyed;  th^ 
led  the  attadt  most  gallantly,  and  their  com- 
mander fell  within  ten  paces  of  our  finmt 
line.  The  light  company  of  the  89tli  has 
also  suffered  severely ;  one  officer  of  that 
company  f^l,  one  is  a  prisoner,  and  another 
is  said  to  be  badly  wounded. 

In  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  the  en- 
emy lost  about  80,  whilst  oa  our  part  Hun 
were  but  fbur  killed,  and  four  woonded. 
This  great  disparity  in  the  loss  on  eaoh  side 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  very  judicious  posi- 
tion occupied  by  Captain  Holmes^  wh^  com* 
pelted  the  enemy  to  attadc  him  at  great  dis- 
advantage. This  even,  more  gallantly  ii^eHts 
tbe  hMirel  . 

Oaptaio  Holmes  has  just  returned,  andwill 
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M.  detailed  aooount  of  the  ezpeditioo, 
ytUkA  OM  ImmMaMf  be  traoitiiitted  lo 

ymL'  .    ■        ■ 

Very  respeetfriiy, 

Yoar  DMMii  obedient  Senra&t, 
H.  BUTLER, 
Lieut  -OoL  Commandant  at  Detroit 
Iff^-General  Harrboo. 
Bnemj^  fbrcee,  aa  itated  by  tke  prisoDeni. 
ReyalScota^  101 

89th  Regtment,  46 

IfiliUa,  50 

-     fiidiana,  40  to  00 

886 

We  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  gaess  whether 
tiie  infonnation,  as  to  fbroe  was  gained  from 
the  one  wounded  man  who  fell  into  Captain 
Holmes'  hands.  The  return  made  by  the 
British,  ^ows  a  loss  of  fifty-seven  instead 
of  e%hty  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  only 
prisoner  was  a  Yohmteer,  who,  poor  fellow, 
had  only  just  Joined  and  oould  scarcely  be 
expected  to  have  had  much  time  to  learn 
particulars  as  to  force. 

Agi^  we  must,  ibr  a  short  spaoe,  leaye  the 
west  and  follow  the  movement  to  &rther  east. 
We  must  not  omit,  however,  to  ohronide  a 
mistake  into  which  Majw  Qeneral  Browne 
was  led,  and  which  must  have  tended,  mate* 
rially,  to  lower  American  Commanders  in  the 
estimation  of  their  men. 

Wilkinson's  memoirs  show  oleariy,  as  ex- 
plained by  a  letter  of  Qeneral  Armstrong,  of 
date  the  20th  January,  that  it  was  contem- 
plated  to  open  the  campaign  of  1814  by  a 
pretended  demonstration  in  the  Upper  Cana- 
dian peninsula.  A  twofold  object  was  to  be 
accomplished  by  this,  as  to  defend  tiie  iron- 
tier  ports  along  the  Niagara  would  require 
the  union  of  all  the  troqw  in  Western  Canada, 
and  it  would  be  rendered  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  ihake  any  demonstrations  against 
Amherstburg,  Detroit,  or  the  shipping  at  Erie 
and  Put-in-bay.  Again,  this  attack  would 
prevent  the  possibilttj  of  any  reinforcements 
being  sent  to  the  tower  Province,  in  case  at- 
fmcks  should  be  contemplated  on  Kingston, 
Montreal,  or  Quebec. 

The  real  orders  to  General  Browne,  were, 
^  5rou  wifl  immediately  consult  with  Commo- 
dore Ohauttcey,  about  the  readiness  of  the 
Heet,  for  a  descent  on  Kingston,  Ute  moment 


the  ice  leaves  the  lake.  If  he  deems  it  prao-' 
liioable,  and  you  think  you  have  tr^paenoc^ 
to  carry  it»  you  will  attempt  the  ezpeditiom 
In  sueh  an  event,  you  wiU  use  th^  enclosed 
•as  a  nf##  d$^  gu^rrs," 

The  instniotioDs  to  be  used  in  this  manner 
'*  publie  sentiments  will  no  longer  tole» 
rate  the  possession  of  Fort  l^iagara  by  the 
enemy.  You  will  tfaevefere  move  the  division 
which  you  brought  from  French  Mills,  mi 
invest  tiiat  post  Qovemor  Jenkins  will  co- 
operate with  his  five  thousand  militia; 
and  Colonel  Scott,  who  is  to  be  made  a  briga^ 
dier,  will  join  you.  You  will  receive  year  in- 
straotions  at  Onondaga  hoUow.**  Poor  Gen- 
eral Browne,  knowing  that  he  would  have 
to  wait  for  some  months  ere  the  fleet  coukl 
move,  was  induced  to  mistake  the  real  ot»ject 
of  attack,  and  according  mai«hed  forthwith 
his  troops,  two  thousand  strong  firom  Sackett's 
Harbour  westward,  to  the  point  where  he  was 
to  receive  his  instructions ;  here  he  was  un- 
deceived and  had  to  march  back  again  through 
the  most  wretched  roads  to  Sackett's  Harbour. 
This  marching  and  countermarching  could  not 
have  inspired  muoh  confidenoe  m  the  mhids 
of  the  soldiery,  when  the  time  for  action  in 
the  western  peninsula  really  did  arrive. 

During  all  this  time  General  Wilkinson  had 
been  at  Plattsburg  nursing  his  wrath  against 
the  Canadians  and  British  for  the  reception 
which  they  had  aooorded  to  him  in  his  expe- 
dition down  the  St  Lawrence.  Fhiding  it 
impossible,  we  presume,  to  restrain  his  desire 
for  revenge,  tiie  General,  on  the  19th  Mareh, 
advanced  with  his  army  from  Plattsburg  to 
Swanton,  Vermont,  near  to  Missisquoi  Bay, 
<m  Lake  Champlain.  On  the  92d  the  Gen- 
eral crossed  the  boundary  and  took  possession 
of  Philipsburg,  a  village  just  within  the  lines. 
On  the  26th,  the  General  re-crossed  the  lake 
for  the  purpose  of  striking  a  blow  in  another 
and  more  favorable  direction,  and  we  find 
him  on  the  29th,  at  the  head  of  four  thousand 
men  holding  a  council  of  war  to  deliberate  on 
an  attack  to  be  made  on  a  British  force  sta- 
tioned at  La  CoUe  Mill,  about  eight  miles  from 
Champlain.  We  here  give  the  proceedings 
of  the  council,  and  the  genml  order,  which 
was  the  result  of  these  deliberatk>n& 
Mtnutmo/aeotmeU  qf  ioar  held  (U  Ok§m^ 
pUm  ik&  20^  <ifMa/reh,  1814. 

£ieaeBt**Brigadier^^eral  Macomb^  brig- 
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tdior  g€Q€ral  Biscell,  hrigi|(lii»r-8()iieml  Stiiiih, 
•olonol  AtkinFon,  cnlom^l  Miller,  colonel  Cmup 
niing}),  nmjoT  Piitiv  nn^cir  Totten. 

Mfljor-general  Wiikinaon  RjtiUi  to  the  conn* 
<i1,  that,  fiom  the  best  infcirmfttioii  h%  can 
«oHect,  the  enemy  has  a»^cail>lcd  at  the  Isle 
•uz  Noix  and  La  Colle  Mill  2a00  men,  com* 
posed  of  ajbout  200Q  rtguhr  tioopA  and  6C0 
aiilitia,  of  whom,  alter  leaving  a  garrisoa  of 
fiOO  men  at  Isle  aux  NoIx,  1800  rcgularB  and 
600  militia  may  be  brought  into  action.  The 
corps  of  the  United  States,  now  at  thi-^  pkcei 
consiKtii  of  8999  oomhalantP,  including  100 
cavalry,  and  804  artUUristH,  with  1 1  pieces  of 
Artillery.  The  oljeets  d  tht  enemy  ate  up- 
known,  and  the  two  corpH  ar«  separated  nine 
milefi.  Under  these  circuni8tances  the  mijor 
general  submits  the  following. questions  for 
ihp  consideration  and  opinion  of  the  council- 
First— Shall  we  attack  the  enemy  ?  and  in 
fnch  case  do  the  council  approve  the  ordciiof 
march  and  battle  hereunto  annexed,  with  the 
general  order  of  the  day  ? 

Second— When,  and  by  what  route  shall 
the  attack  be  made,  on  the  plan  of  the  inter- 
mediate country  hereunto  annexed  ? 

Third— Shall  a  tangle  attack  bo  made  with 
our  force  combined ;  or  shall  two  attacks  be 
made;  or  shall  we  feint  on  the  right  by  the 
•bore  of  the  Sorel,  or  to  the  left  by  Odell  s 
mill,  to  favour  the  main  attai^k  7 

The  reneral  will  be  happy  to  adopt  any  ad- 
Tsniageous  change  which  rany  be  proposed 
by  the  council,  or  be  governed  by  their 
opinions. 

The  council  is  of  opinion,  that  the  light 
troops  should  cover  a  reconnaissance  towards 
La  Colle  MiU ;  and  if  it  is  found  practicable, 
the  po^iuon  should  be  attacked,  aiid  the  ene- 
my *&  woik-s  destri  ye  ] ;  that  the  whole  army 
move  to  support  the  light  tioops;  that  the 
order  of  battle  is  approved,  and  the  manner 
and  mode  of  attack  must  be  kit  entirely  with 
the  commanding  general. 

Aliex.  Macomb, 
'in.  A.  Sunn, 

I).    BiSSBLL, 
R.  PUKDT, 

James  Millir, 
T.  H.  Pitts, 
li.  Atkikson, 
Joseph  G.  Tottkc. 
Under  existing  circumstances  my  opinion 


is,  ihAv  we  go  as  fur  M  JU  Uolle  JfiU,  deai^ 
natcd  in  the  map^  to  niMt  Iho  encfliy  tli«m 
and  destroy  their  block-house  and  tlie  mill  itt 
which  they  are  quartared. 

M.  Snnr,  col.  29th  int 
No.  18. 
American  general  order  of  ike  29^  ^Maimk^' 
Bead-quarters,  Ohaaapkin,  29rh  March,  1814. 
The  army  will  enter  Canada  to*niorroir  ia 
meet  the  enemy,  who  hasapfnoaehed  in  force 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  national  line  of  dema^ 
cation ;  the  arms  and  ammunition  arc  tb«re* 
fore  to  be  critically  examined,  and  the  rmfm, 
completed  to  GO  rounds.  The  commnticilng 
officers  ol  corp«i  and  companies  wih  be  l«M 
responsible  for  the  exact  fulfilment  of  thfs  es- 
sential orc^er.  The  troops  to  be  c^inpteted  to 
(bur  days*  cooked  provisions,  exclusive  of  the 
prcseot ;  ami  it  is  reooBimeiided  to  the  genlltt* 
men  in  commissioa  to  make  the  same  provisioa. 
No  baggage  will  be  taken  forward,  oxG<^pitnf 
1  he  bedding  of  the  officers.  Let  every  offieev^ 
and  every  mnn,  take  the  resduiien  to  retvr* 
vir.toiiou%  or  not  at  all :  for,  with  double  the 
force  of  the  enemy,  this  army  must  noi  give 
giound. 

Brigadier-general  Macomb  having  johied 
with  hfe  command,  the  formation  of  the  troops 
must  neressarily  be  modified.  They  arc  ther^ 
fore  to  be  formed  into  thrae  brigadcK;  the  ftrflti 
under  general  Macomb,  consisting  of  hi»  prae^ 
ent  commaml,  with  the  addition  of  colonel  M. 
Smithes  consolidated  regia^nt;  second  woA 
third,  under  the  command  of  brigaiUer-genenl 
Smith  and  Bisiell,  coasii4ing  of  the  troepi 
already  consigned  to  them.  The  order  ef 
march  and  battle  will  be  furnished  the  brigi^ 
dier  generals,  and  commanding  officers  of  reg- 
iments, by  the  adjutant  general. 

The  transport  permit  wi'l  be  immediela^ 
returned  for,  and  distribu'ed  by,  regiments 

On  the  march,  when  Approaching  the  eae- 
mr,  or  during  an  action,  the  men  are  to  he 
profoundly  silent,  and  will  rcsotutely  exccvle 
the  commands  they  may  receive  from  the  eMr 
cers.  In  every  movement  which  may  be  i 
the  ranks  arc  to  be  unbrokcfi,  and  there  i 
be  no  running  forward  or  shouting.  An  oS> 
cer  will  be  posted  on  the  right  of  each  platuan, 
and  a  tried  scijeani  wi!l  form  a  supemtuner- 
ary  rank,  and  will  instantly  put  to  death  aiqr 
man  who  goes  back.    This  formation  m  to 
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if/ke  plaod  hf  re^imenis  iind  brij^rlop,  in  the 
ftlie  ciiiirBe  of  tktt  daf,  wht* o  the  offictrs  are 
te  bo  pof^cd. 

Let  every  mnn  perfectly  understand  hi8 
plate:  and  let  nil  boar  in  mind  what  they  owe 
to  tiieir  own  honor  anc  to  a  beloved  country, 
OOP  tending  f  >r  its  rightg,  and  its  very  inde- 
f»eiidenc6  A8  A  nation. 

The  ofBcers  mast  be  careful  that  the  men 
4d  not  throw  aivay  their  amunition  :  one  de* 
liberate  shot  being  worth  half  a  dozen  hurried 
^•968;  and  they  are  to  give  to  the  troops  the 
oittttiple  of  courage  in  owy  exigeticy  which 
May  lMp()en. 

In  battle  there  roust  be  no  conteat  for  rank 
or  station,  but  eVery  ci>rps  inu&t  march  prompt- 
ly and  directly  to  tho  spot,  which  it  may  be 
directed  to  occup}-.  The  troops  will  be  under 
Mina  at  revetll^c  to-mcrrow  morning,  and  will 
boi  ready  to  march  at  a  moment  *s  warning. — 
All  orders  from  tho  adjutant  and  inspector- 
goneraPs  depaitment;  from  captain  Roes,  as- 
atatanl-deputr-quarter-master-gencral ;  and 
OMijor  Lush  and  captain  Kourse,  extra  aides 
de  camp  to  general  Wilkinson,  will  be  re^pec- 
tod  as  coming  from  the  commanding  general 
himselC  Signed,  by  order, 

W.  Cuimnios,  adj.  gen. 

We  bftvo  on  several  occasions  been  remind- 
ed of  the  old  saying,  monUa  parturiunt  iia»- 
ti^r  ridicului  mu^  when  chronicling  tlie 
Myings  {not  doing$,)  of  American  comnoan- 
defs  but  in  no  instance  have  we  found  more 
ridiculous  results  following  inflated  profes* 
^ns.  The  pmclantation  breathed  the  very 
9|Mrit  of  valour,  and  the  orders  to  conquer  or 
to  die  were  most  explicit  A  retreat  was  not 
!•  be  thought  of,  and  in  case  any  cravpn  spirit 
fhould  exist  amongst  the  fiwr  thousand,  (save 
one,)  brcasrs  animated  with  WMkinsonian  ar- 
dour, (perhaps  as  James  has  it  *'  a«  an  addi- 
tional itimulus  to  glory  ^*)  a  picked  man  was 
chosen  to  whom  instructions  were  given  to 
put  to  death  "  any  man  who  goes  back." — 
What  could  promise  more  fairly  for  the  anni 
teation  of  the  twenty-three  hundred  British- 
WB.  One  is  alrao!^  forced  to  believe  that  this 
froclamation  had  been  drawn  up  under  the 
ilipervision  of  the  Cabinet  at  Washington. — 
Let  us  examine,  however,  before  following  the 
steps  of  the  heroes  who  had  just  set  out, 
through  snow  and  mud,  on  the  fourth  inva- 
I  of  Canada,  bow  the  case  really  stood. — 


fV>r  ihiH  purpose  a  passage  firom  Jaoies  will  be 
soflBtnent:—  ' 

'*  At  St.  John*s,  distant  about  (burtcen  milts 
from  the  Isle  a«x  Noix,  and  twenty *one  (h>m 
La  C'»lle  river  were  stati<>ned  under  the  con» 
mend  of  lieatenant  colonel  Sir  William  Wil- 
liams, of  the  ISth  regiment,  six  batalii)n  comr 
panies  cf  that  regiment,  and  a  battalion  of  Oe* 
nadian  militin;  numberinsr  altogether,  aboet 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  rank  and  file.  At  Isle 
aux  Noix,  where  lieutennnt  colonel  Richard 
Williams,  of  the  Royal  marines,  commanded, 
were  stationed  the  chief  part  c»f  a  battalion  of 
that  corps,  and  the  two  flank  companies  of 
the  18th  regiment;  in  all  about  Ave  hundred 
and  fifty  rank  apd  file.  The  garrison  of  La 
Oolle  Mill,  at  which  major  IX^ndcock,  of  the 
18th  regiment,  commnnded,  conaiftted  of  about 
seventy  of  the  marine  corps,  one  corporal,  and 
three  marine  artillerymen,  captnin  Blake*a 
company  of  the  18th  regiment,  and  a  small 
detachment  of  frontier  lif^ht  infantry  under 
captain  Rittor;  the  who^e  not  excoedinc:  one 
hundred  and  eighty  rank  snd  file.  At  Whit- 
man's, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Richelieu,  dis- 
tanced about  two  miles  from  the  Mill,  and 
communicating  with  Lsle  aux  Noix,  was  the 
remNining  battalion  company  of  the  Canadian 
fencibles,  under  captain  Cariwright,  and  e 
battalion  company  o(  Vol.igeurs  were  stationed 
at  Burtonvile,  distant  two  miles  up  La  CoUe 
river,  and  where  there  had  been  a  bridge,  by 
which  tho  direct  road  into  the  province  pas- 
sed." 

On  a  review  of  these  numbers  it  will  be 
Tonnd  that  there  were  not  altogether  mnre 
than  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  regulars  and 
militia  within  a  circle  of  twenty  five  miles  in 
diameter,  yet  general  Wilkinson  in  the  esti- 
mato  presented  to  the  council  numbeT-s  the 
troops  at  Isle  aux  Noix,  and  Li  Colla  alone, 
at  twenty  five  hundred  and  fifty,  and  desig- 
nates them  all  as  regular  troops  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  companies.  Before  entering 
on  the  expedition  we  wi  I  give  a  descriprioa 
of  this  lamous  post  against  which  four  thou- 
sand valiant  Americans  were  marching. 

The  Mill  at  La  Col!e  was  built  of  stone 
with  walls  about  eighteen  mches  thick,  hay- 
ing a  wooden  or  shingled  roof,  and  consisting 
of  two  stories.  It  was  in  siza  about  thirty- 
six  &et  by  fifty,  and  situate  on  the  south 
bank  of  La  Colle  river;  which  was  then  IrOL 
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ZiQB  over  nevrly  to  ite  mouth,  or  joncUoQ  with 
the  Richelieu,  from  which  the  Mill  was  about 
three  quarters  of' a  mile  distant  The  Mill 
ha4  been  placed  iu  a  state  ot  defence,  hj  fil- 
ling up  the  windows  with  logs,  leaving  hori- 
zontal interstices  to,  fire  through.  On  the 
north  bank  of  the  river,  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  Mill,  and  with  which  it  is  communicated 
by  a  wooden  bridge,  was  a  small  house, 
converted  into  a  block  house,  by  being  sur- 
rounded with  a  breast-work  of  logs.  In  the 
rear  of  this  temporary  block  house  was  a 
large  bam,  to  which  nothing  had  been  done, 
and  which  was  not  even  musket  proot  The 
breadth  of  the  cleared  ground,  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Mill,  was  about  two  hundred, 
and  that  to  the  northward,  about  one  hundred 
yards,  but  in  the  flanks  the  woods  were  much 
nearer.  The  reader  has  now  before  him  the 
position  %nd  strength  of  the  Mill,  the  number 
of  troops  available  for  its  defence,  and  the 
number  of  the  assailants.  These  points  then 
haing  been  settled,  we  will  accompany  General 
Wilkinson  on  that  march  which  was  to  result 
in  victory  or  death. 

The  Americans  commenced  the  expedition 
by  setting  out  in  a  wrong  direction,  and 
instead  of  La  Oolle  found  themselves  at  Bur- 
tonville,  whei^  they  attacked  and  drove  in  a 
small  piquet  This  mistake  discovered,  the 
march  was  resumed  but  again  in  a  wrong  di< 
reotion.  At  last,  however,  they  got  on  the 
mahi  road  near  Odelltown,  about  three  mUes 
firom  La  Oolle.  This  road  was  found  almost 
impassable  for  the  troops,  in  consequence  of 
the  trees  on  either  side  having  been  felled, 
and  before  the  march  could  be  pursued,  the 
axe-men  were  compelled  to  cut  up  and  remove 
the  obstruction.  While  this  operation  was 
going  on,  a  piquet  sent  forward  by  Major 
Bandcock,  opened  a  severe  fire  and  killed 
and  wounded  several  men.  At  last,  however, 
the  Mill  was  reached  and  by  half-past  one  in 
the  afternoon  the  American  commander  had 
^  invested  the  fortress  with  his  neariy  four 
thousand  men.  As  the  General  very  natu- 
rally expected  that  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty  men  who  composed  the  garrison,  would 
attempt  to  escape,  six  hundred,  under  Colonel 
Mills,  were  sent  across  in  rear  of  the  MiUe, 
to  cut  off  all  chance  of  a  retreat  A  heavy 
Are  was  then  opened  finom  an  18-12  and  0 
pounder  battery,  also  from  a  5|  inch  howii- 


r.    By  this  time  the  two  llattk  eompmnlos^ 
of  the  18th  had  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action, 
and  a  gallant  charge  was  made  by  them  oH 
the  battery,  but  the  overpowering  fire    kept 
up  compelled  them  to  retreat  and  recross  th€^ 
river.    A  second  charge  was  now  made  hy 
the  Fendbles  and  the  Yoltigeurs,  with  the 
remnant  of  the  two  companies  of  the  ISth. 
This  charge  was  bo  vigorous  that  the  artille* 
rymen  were  driven  from  their  guns  which 
were  only  saved  from  capture  by  the  heavy 
fire  of  the  infantry.    The  evidence  as  to  the 
gallantry  of  the  British  and  Canadians  is  for- 
tunately to  be  found  in  the  proceedings  at 
General  Wilkinson's  court  martial    Lieote- 
nant-Golonel   McPherson   who   commanded 
the  artfllery,  deposed  on  that  occasion  that, 
"  the  ground  was  disputed  inch  by  inch,  in 
our  advance  to  thcr  mill;  and  the  conduct  of 
the  enemy,  that  day,  was  distingmshed  by 
desperate  bravery.    As  an  instance  one  com- 
pany  made  a  charge  on  our  artillery,  and  at 
the  same  instant,  received  its  fire,  and  that  of 
two  brigades  of  infimtry.**    Lieutenant-CoL 
Totten,  of  the  Engineers,  and  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Biss^  might  both  be  also  cited  as  bear- 
ing the  same  te^mony.    Despite,  however, 
this  gallantry,  it  became  apparent  to  Major 
Handeook  tlutt  hrther  attempts  on  the  guns, 
in  the  teeth  of  such  overwhelming  superiority 
in  numbers,  would  be  but  to  sacrifice  valu- 
able lives,  the  men  were  accordingly  with- 
drawn to  act  on  the  defensive.    Here  we  must 
correct  a  statement  made  by  General  Wilkin- 
son, in  his  trial,  viz.,  that  he  had  to  contend 
against  not  only  Captain  Pring's  two  sloops, 
but  also  two  gun-boats  at  the  back  of  the 
mill    We  assert  on  the  authority  of  James, 
and  Wilkinson's  own  memoirs,  (vol  8,  p  385,) 
that  not  one  American  officer  stated  anything 
of  the  kind,  and  that  Colonel  Totten  swore 
positivdy    "that   the   fire  from    the   gnu- 
boats  was  perfectly  useless,  fifty  or  a  hundred 
feet  above  thdr  heads." 

It  was  by  this  time  about  dusk,  but  althoogh 
the  fire  of  the  besieged  had  slackened  for 
want  of  powder,  the  enemy  made  no  attempt 
to  carry  the  Mill  by  storm,  but  retired  from 
the  field.  Thus  ended  the  fourth  great  in?a- 
sion  of  Canada. 

It  would  almost  seem  imposdble  for  aoy 
historian,  however  unprincipled  to  represent 
this  afito  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  check 
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of  a  large  by  a  small  body,  but  notblng,  it 
appears,  was  too  difficult  for  troe  patriots, 
who  desired  to  place  their  country  in  the  most 
fikvorable  light    Accordingly  we  find  Messrs. 
Thompson,  O*0onnor  and  Smith  explaining 
away  and  smoothing  the  fitilure  of  the  attack 
until  in  their  skilful  hands,  the  affiiir  almost 
assumes  the  character  of  a  victory.     Mr. 
O^ Connor  contends  that  the  enemy  must  not 
be  permitted  to  claim  a  victory  because  cir- 
cumstances ^^  concurred  to  render  U  nearly 
impassible  to  drwe  him  from  his  cowardly 
stronghoW*     Instead  of  one  hundred   and 
eighty,  Dr.  Smith  places  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men  within  the  MOl,  although  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  sp  many  men  could 
be  packed  in  a  building  fifty  by  thirty-dz  feet 
— [considering  that  there  were  two  stories  to 
the  Mill,  this  would  be  somewhere  about  an 
allowance  of  one  and  a  half  feet  to  each  indi- 
▼iduaL]    As  the   account  which  has  been 
just  given  is  necessarily  imperfect,  a  despatch 
from  Colonel  Williams  to  Sir  Qeorge  Provost, 
is  added,  which  will  be  found  to  be  detailed 
and  perhaps  more  satisfactory. 

j^rom  LieutsnanU  Colonel  WiUiams  to  Sir  G. 
Prenoet, 

La  GoUe,  March  18,  1814. 
Sir, — ^I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you,  that  I  have 
just  received  from  Major  Handcock,  of  th^ 
18th  Regiment,  commanding  at  the  block-' 
house  on  La  Oolle  river,  a  report,  stating  that 
the  out-posts  on  the  roadfh>m  Burtonville  and 
La  Oolle  mill,  leading  fh>m  Odell-town,  were 
attacked  at  an  early  hour  yesterday  morning 
by  the  enemy  in  great  force,  collected  from 
Flaitsburgh  and  Burlington,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major- (General  Wilkinson.    The  at- 
tack on  the  Burtonville  road  was  soon  over 
when  the  enemy  shewed  themselves  on  the 
road  from  the  mill  that  leads  direct  to  Odell- 
town,  where  they  drove  in  a  piquet  stationed 
in  advance  of  La  Oolle,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant ;  and  soon  after  the  enemy  established 
a  battery  of  three  guns  (12-pounder8)  in  the 
wood.    With  this  artillery  they  began  to  fire 
on  the  mill,  when  Major  Handcock,  hearing  of 
the  arrival  of  the  flank  companies  of  the  13th 
Regiment  at  the  block -house,  ordered  an  at- 
tack on  the  guns ;  which,  however,  was  not 
Buccessfal,  fix>m  the  wood  being  so  thick  and 
80  fined  with  men.    Soon  after,  another  op- 


portunity presented  itself;  when  the  Oanadtan 
Orenadier  Cotopany,  and  a  company  of  th^ 
Voltigeurs,  attempted  the  guns ;  but  the  very 
great  superiority  of  the  enemy's  numbers,  hid 
in  the  woods,  prevented  their  taking  them. 

*I  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  many  brave  and 
good  soldiers  in  these  two  attacks,  and  am 
particularly  sorry  to  loose  the  service,  for  a 
short  time,  of  Oaptain  EUard,  of  the  18th  Re* 
giment,  from  being  wounded  while  gallantly 
leading  his  oompany.  The  enemy  withdrew 
their  artillery  towards  night-fidl,  and  retired, 
towards  morning,  from  the  mill,  taking  the 
road  to  Odell-town. 

Mijor  Handcock  speaks  in  high  terms  of 
obligation  to  Oaptain  Ritter,  of  the  Frontier 
Light  Inftintry,  who,  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  country,  was  of  great  benefit  The  marine 
detachment,  under  Lieutenants  Oaldwell  and 
Barton,  the  Oanadian  Ghrenadier  Oompany, 
and  the  company  of  Yoltigeurs,  as  well  as  all 
the  troops  employed:  the  Major  expresses 
himself  in  high  terms  of  praise  for  their  con- 
duct, so  honourable  to  the  service. 

Mijor  Handcock  feels  exceedingly  indebted 
to  Oaptain  Pring,  R.N.,  for  his  ready  and 
prompt  assistance,  in  mooring  up  the  sloops 
and  gun-boats  from  Isle  au  Noix,  to  the  en- 
tiance  of  the  La  Oolle  river,  the  fire  firom 
which  was  so  destructive.  Lieutenants  Oas- 
wick  and  Hicks,  of  the  royal  navy,  were  most 
actively  zealous  in  forwarding  two  guns  frtmi 
the  boats,  and  getting  them  up  to  the  milL 

To  Mi^or  Handcock  the  greatest  praise  }a 
due,  for  his  most  gallant  defence  of  the  mill 
against  such  superior  numbers ;  and  I  earnestly 
trust  it  will  meet  the  approbation  of  his  ex* 
cellency  the  Oommander-in-chief  of  the  Forces. 
I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  a  list  of  ^e 
killed  and  wounded  of  the  British :  that  of  the 
enemy,  fh>m  all  accounts  I  can  collect  from 
the  inhabitants,  must  have  been  fiar  greater. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  ^, 

William  Williams, 

Lieut-Ool  18th  Reg.,  , 

commanding  at  St.  John*s. 

List  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  in  action 

at  La  Oolle  mill,  on  the  80th  March,  1814. 

11  rank  and  file,  killed;  1  captain,  1  subal. 
tern,  1  sergeant,  48  rank  and  file,  wounded ; 
4  rank  and  file  missing. 

Note — 1  Indian  warrior  killed,  1  woundM* 
R.B.  HAid>cocK,  Majme. 
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A  conipari^n  between  CqI.  Williams  tnodei^t 
Itf  Wr,  And  Mr.  O'Connor's  version  of  the  same 
i^ir  will  not  be  unintcrcfUing  to  he  reader : 

**  The  issue  of  this  cjcpedition,"  says  Mr. 
0*Connor,  **  was  unfonunatc,  although  in  it>^ 
progress  it  did  honor  to  the  Anie:icansen 
gaged.  The  enemy  claimed  a  victory,  a4>d 
protended  to  gather  laurels,  only  because  he 
was  not  vanquished.  General  Wilkinson,  at 
die  head  of  his  division,  marched  from  CUam- 
p]ain  with  the  intention  of  reducing  the  ene- 
my's FORTRESS  at  the  river  La  Golle. 

**  About  eleven  o'clock,  he  fell  in  *Mth  the 
enemy  at  Odell  town,  three  miles  fiom  La 
CfOllo,  an<l  six*  from  Sl  John's.  An  attack 
ITM  coin  ncnced  by  the  enemy  on  the  advance 
of  the  amiy  under  Colonel  Clarke  and  Major 
Forsyth.  Col.  Bissell  came  up  with  spirit, 
snd  the  enemy  was  forced  to  retire  with  loss. 
Qeneml  Wilkinson  took  part  in  this  action, 
tnd  bravely  advanced  into  the  most  dangerous 
position,  declining  frcq'>ently  the  advice  of  his 
olBoers  to  retire  fmrn  imminent  danger.  The 
enemy  having  used  his  con ^p-cve  rockets  with- 
out pro  hiding  any  cffjct.  retired  to  Li  Colle, 
where  he  was  pursued.  At  this  place  an  action 
wascx;)ecte  I;  but  the  enemy  wh(Meforce,when 
iDcrcascd  by  a  reinforcement  from  the  Isle  aux 
Noix.  amounteil  to  at  leist  twenty-ftve  hun- 
dred men,  mostly  regular),  declined  meeting 
Vie  American  ferce^  although  much  inferior 
m  numherH  and  meane  of  warfare, 

**  Sevcnl  sorties  were  mido  by  the  enemy, 
but  they  were  resi't  ed  with  bravery  and  sac- 
eass.  The  conduct  of  every  individual  at- 
tached to  the  Amencan  comnaand,  was  marked 
by  that  patriotism  -tnd  prowess  whi^3h  has  so 
often  ronqnered  the  bo^^tcd  discipline,  long 
experience,  and  military  tactics  of  an  enemy 
who  dared  not  expose  his  "  mot«c/&/ds'*t  to 
the  dii^grace  of  beins:  defeated  by  a  less  numer- 
ous force  of  Yankee  wood-mer.'  % 

This  extmct  we  would  not  venture  to  give 
without  niming  aNo  the  very  pnge  from  which 
it  was  taken.  Would  any  one,  we  ask,  believe 
it  possible  thit  this  writer  was  describing  the 
repulse  of  (bur  thousand  Americans  in  an  at- 
tack on  a  millf  garrisoned  by  one  hundred  and 


•  We  presume  Mr.  O'Connor  moans  twenty-six 
miles. 

f  These  Italics  are  Mr.  O'Connor*!. 
X  History  of  the  War,  page  219. 


eigluv  British — wi  h  somewiaere  about  twel^ 
hundred  regulars  and  militia  stationed  in  tbf 
vicinity.  Even  Qencral  Wilkinson  was  con^ 
polled  to  allow,  on  his  trial,  that  the  building; 
was  defeodo  by  a  garri.son  of,  not  cighteoii 
Hundred  regulars  and  f^.ve  hundred  miliiia^ 
but  of  six  hundred  veteran  troops. 

OoL  McPl^rw>n*s  testimony  on  the  mon 
occasion  showed  that  in  his  estimation,  at  aB 
events,  the  gallantry  so  much  vaunted  by  Mr.' 
O'Connor  was  not  displayed,  and  he  declared 
**  that  the  army  should  have  attempted  to  fore« 
a  passage  into  Uie  mill,  and  employed  the 
bayonet  at  every  sacrifice,  or  have  renewed 
the  attack  with  heavier  ordnance,  at  daylight 
the  next  morning." 

Uow  Messr.'?.  O'Connor,  Smith,  and  Thomp- 
son could,  with  the  proceedings  of  General 
Wilkinson*s  trial  open  to  the  world,  venture 
to  put  forth  their  statements  would  puzzle 
any  one  unaccu.stomcd  to  their  through  tbicV 
and  through  thin  style  of  laudation  and 
apology. 

James  U  very  severe  upon  the  poor  Gen* 
eral  for  the  note  which  he  put  for«rard  in 
answer  to  Col.  McPherson*s  assertion  tiai 
*'  the  bayonet  ought  to  have  been  employed." 
To  tak«  such  a  post,  wrote  Wilkinson,  with 
small  viTm%  has  often  been  attempted,  but 
never  sueceeded,  from  the  time  of  Xenophon 
«v  ho  failed  in  the  attempt  down  to  the  preseal' 
day.  Xenophon  himself  was  baffled  in  an 
attempt  against  a  Castle  in  the  plain  of  Cat- 
cu<<,  and  also  in  bis  attack  on  the  metropolis 
of  the  Drylancs,  and  in  times  modem  as  well 
a^  ancient,  we  have  abundant  examples  of 
the  failure  of  military  enterprises,  by  the  moal 
distinguished  chiefs.*' 

Before  giving  James's  comments  on  this  ' 
note  we  would  Kuggcst  to  General  Wilkinson 
and  his  thiee  apologists  tliat  an  attaek  on  a 
Sioiie  Castle  with  narrow  slits  for  the  double 
purpose  of  admitting  light  and  discharging 
arrows,  rross-bolts,  or  javelins,  and  an  attack 
on  a  Mill,  (where  is  not  usually  a  lack  of  good 
sized  windows,)  with  musketry  and  a  weO 
served  battery  of  three  heavy  guns,  are 
not  quite  one  and  the  same  thing.  As  th«^ 
General  has  gone  So  far  out  of  his  way  to^ 
Hiid  an  excuse,  we  also  may  be  excused  for 
travelling  back  a  few  years,  in  order  to  confute 
t:is  assertions.    In  that  vera(»ous  liistfficiil. 
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ikrork  generally  known  as  Ivanhde,*  wo  have 
^  Instance  of  a  tttone  cndtle  being  carried  b} 
%  rabble  armed  mih  bovr?,  biti  hooks,  and 
^ear:;,  assisted  only  by  one  R night.  Now  it 
such  deeds  of  derring  do  could  be  effected  by 
the  brave  foresters  of  olden  ilmcfJ,  we 
i}iat  American  woodsmen,  espetfally 
Ittded  by  a  Geneml  whom  it  t6a$  diffitalt  to 
h§fp  out  of  danger^  should  have  at  least  at- 
tempted (>ne  onsia  ight.  The  whole  passage, 
hotrever,  is  too  ridiculous  to  laugh  at,  we  will 
^^refore  return  to  James,  who,  commenting 
on  the  GeneraPs  note  in  justification,  obserres 
••General  J.imes  Wilkinson,  of  the  United 
Slates  Army,  then  has  the  effrontery  to 
compare  his  disgraceful  discomfiture  before  a 
Canadian  gnst  milh  with  what  occurred  to — 
L>rd  Wullingtoa  at  Burgos— Bonaparte  at 
St.  Jean  D*Acro — Jind  General  Graham  at 
Burgos.  James  hete  declares  himself  to  be 
«8  i^ick  nf  the  Bobadil  General,  as  he  presumes 
his  readers  to  be. 

Wo  have  dwelt  sufficiently  long  on  this 
nuljict,  and  will  thertl<)re  but  remark  that 
Wilkinson  returned  after  his  repulse  to  his 
old  quarters,  relieving  the  Canadians  from 
fear,  not  of  hi-j  men  as  soldiers,  but  as  ma- 
raiders  and  pillagers,  qiite  a^*  expert  as  the 
much  abused  sailors  and  soldiers  of  the  Che- 
sapeake squadron. 

The  next  event  which  occurred  was  ono  for 
which  Sir  George  Prevoht  has  been  sovendy 
bUiued.  Com  mod  to  McDonough  had  just 
launched  a  ship  an<l  a  brig,  both  destjned  for 
service  in  Lake  Ghamplain— and  had  also 
CQ'Iected  a  great  store  of  provisions  and  rou- 
aitions  of  war  at  Vergenncs,  Yt  rmonf.  On 
ihfi  9«h  May  Captain  Piing  judging  ttiat  the 
ice  was  f^uflicienlly  broken  to  allow  Ids  UMng 
4be  flotilla  under  his  command,  determined  to 
attack  the  place  and  destroy  at  once  tlis  ships 
and  stores.  He,  howcTcr,  found  the  enemy 
ia  too  great  force  for  him  to  effect  any  move* 
oa^nt,  as  he  was  without  troops  to  attack  the 
•oemy  on  shore,  he  was  therekire  compelled 
%m  return  to  Ible  Aux  Noix. 

James  remarks  on  this  affair :  '*  had  a  cerps 
•f  eight  or  nine  hundred  men  been  spared, 
<]m  lives  of  DowDie  and  his  brave  comrades 


*Wa  osDtend  that  Ivanboe  ia  quite  as  reliable 
aothority  as  either  Smith,  O'Conaor,  or  Thomp- 
son. 


w.»u!d  .  ave  bten  saved  in  the  Si»pti*m'»er  M- 
nwin^  and  all  the  attendant  circumstances; 
^till  so  painful  to  reflect  upon,  wouM  hire 
been  averted.  Veritas  in  his  letters  speaks 
-till  more  plainly,  *  Cap'aln  Pring  applied  t^ 
Sir  George  for  itoops — as  usual  the  applica- 
tion was  refused — but  when  Captain  Pring 
relumed,  and  rcpoited  to  Sir  Gcorj^e  vtliat 
might  ?iave  be*n  done  by  a  joint  atttck  then^ 
he  was  offere  1  assistance,  to  which  offer  t!^ 
Captain  replied,  that  it  was  then  too  late^  as 
the  enoti  y  hiid  taken  alarm  and  ortpared  ac- 
cordingly." Sir  George's  mistake  in  not  des- 
patching troops,  whether  asked  for  or  not,  on 
this  expedition,  will  be  more  cVarly  undef* 
stood  when  we  reach  that  part  of  our  narra- 
lirc,  relating  to  the  attack  in  which  Captaki 
Downie  lost  his  life. 

From  the  River  Richelieu  we  must  Irnns- 
port  the  reaoer  to  Ontario,  and  folio. v  the 
fortunes  of  the  expedition  against  Oswego,  a 
place,  next  to  Sackelt*s  Harbour,  of  the  m-^st 
importance  to  the  enemy,  and  at  which  it  was 
supposed  that  laige  quantities  of  naval  stores 
bad  been  deposited.  On  the  3rd  of  May  the 
fleet  under  the  command  o!  Sir  James  YcO, 
embarked  at  Kingston,  a  body  of  one  thou* 
snnd  and  eighty  men,  all  included,  and  on  the 
4th.  General  Drunmond  himself  embaiked. 
At  three  o*cloi*k  in  the  afleinoon  of  the  4th 
the  fleet  had  arrived  sufficiently  near  Oswego 
to  open  their  Are,  and  prepatations  were  at 
the  same  time  made  for  disembarking  the 
troops;  this  movement,  however,  was  frus- 
trated by  a  gale  springmg  up  which  compelled 
thf  ra  to  claw  off  a  lee  shore,  and  gain  aa 
offing.  The  three  despatches  which  folloi;r, 
will  convey  a  very  dear  idea  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  took  place  as  soon  the  Weather 
moderated.  The  first  is  from  General  Drum- 
mond. 

n.'  M.  S.  Prince  Regent 
Oswego,  May  T. 
Sir— T  am  happy  to  have  tc  announce  to 
youir  Excellency  the  complete  succcfs  of  the 
expedition  against  Oswego.  The  troops  men- 
tioned !n  my  despatch  of  the 8rd  instant;  tfti, 
six  companies  of  De  Wattevilles  regiment^ 
under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fischer,  the  light 
company  of  the  Glengarry  light  Ir.lkntrj,  uti- 
der  Captain  Mc  Millan,  and  the  whole  of  tha 
second  battaUioh  royal  marines,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Malcolm,  having  been  embar- 
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l^ed  wUb  a  dtUobmeot  of  tb«  rojal  aitillery 
\UMler  captain  CruUeadeog  with  twa  field- 
pieoesi  a  detaohment  of  tho  roolut  company 
under  Lieutenant  Stevens,  and  a  detaehment 
,4>f  sappera  and  minen  under  Lieutenant 
Goaset,  of  the  royal  engineers,  on  the  OTening 
of  the  3rd  instant,  I  proceeded  on  hoard  the 
Prince  Begent  at  day-light  on  the  4th,  and 
the  squadron  .immediately  sailed;  the  >vind 
heing  variable,  we  did  not  arrive  off  Oswego 
until  noon  the  following  day.  The  ships  lay 
to^  within  long  gun-shot  of  the  battery,  and  the 
gun-boats  under  captain  Cv>Ilier  were  sent 
dose  in,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  ene- 
my to  shew  his  firey  and  particularly  the 
number  and  posiiion  of  his  gon&  This  ser- 
vice was  performed  in  the  most  gallant  man> 
ner,  the  boats  taking  a  position  within  point- 
blank  shot  of  the  fort,  which  returned  the  fire 
from  four  guns,  one  of  them  heavy.  The 
enemy  did  not  appear  to  have  any  guns  moun- 
ted on  the  town-side  of  the  river. 

Having  sufficiently  reconnoitred  the  place, 
arrangements  were  made  for  its  attack,  which 
it  was  designed  should  take  place  at  eight  o* 
clock  that  evening;  but  at  sun-set  a  very 
heavy  squall  blowing  directly  on  the  shore, 
obliged  Uie  squadron  to  get  under  weigh,  and 
prevented  our  return  until  next  morning ; 
when  the  following  disposition  was  madeof  the 
troops  and  squadron  by  commodore  sir  J.  Yeo 
$Dd  myself.  The  Princess  Charlotte,  Wolfe,* 
and  Royal  George,t  to  engage  the  batteries,  as 
the  depth  of  water  would  admit  of  their  ap- 
proaching the  shore ;  the  Sir  Sidney  Smith| 
schooner,  to  scour  the  town,  and  keep  in 
check  a  large  body  of  militia,  who  might  at- 
tempt to  pass  over  into  the  fort ;  the  Moira§ 
and  MelvilleT  brigs,  to  tow  the  boaU  with  the 
troops^  and  then  cover  their  landing,  by  soour- 
iog  the  woods  on  the  k>w  point  ^wurds  the 
loot  of  the  hill,  by  whish  it  wm  intended  to 
adranos  to  the  assault  of  the  htU 

Oa^tahi  O'Connor  had  the  direction  of  the 
boats  and  gun-boats  destined  to  land  the 
iroopsy  whioh  eonsisted  of  the  flaal^  companies 
;tf  De  WatteviUe's  regiment,  the  oompsoj  of 
the  Glengarry  light  iniaatry^  and  the  second 
.  ^ItalioD  of  the  roysl  marines,  bemg  aQ  that 
fioold  be  landed  at  one  ornhMkntioiv    Hm 
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four  battalion  ooo^psfues  of  the  Bsgirewat  A» 
Watteville,  and  the  de^sqhnvMit  of  artiUcyvf 
remaining  in  reserve  on  board  the  PriD€«qs 
Charlotte  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith  Schooner. 

As  soon  as  every  thing  wasready,  the  sbipp 
opened  their  flrci  and  the  boats  pushed  far 
th^oint  of  disembarkation,  in  the  most  rogo- 
lar  order.  The  landing  was  effidcted  under  • 
heavy  fire  from  ihe  fort,  as  well  as  from  « 
considerable  body  of  the  enemy,  drawn  up  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill  and  in  the  woods.  The 
immediate  command  of  the  troops  was  entrus- 
ted to  Lieutenant- Colonel  Fischer,  of  the 
regiment  of  De  Watteville,  of  whose  gallant, 
cool,  and  judicious  conduct,  as  well  as  of  the 
distinguished  bravery,  steadiness,  and  discip- 
line of  every  officer  and  soldier  composing  this 
small  force,  I  was  a  witness,  having,  with 
commodore  sir  James  Yeo,  the  deputy^i^u- 
tant-general,  and  the  officers  of  my  stafi^ 
landed  with  the  troops. 

I  refer  your  excellency  to  Lieut-Col.  Fis- 
cher*s  letter  enclosed,  for  an  account  of  the 
operations.  The  place  was  gained  in  ten 
minutes  from  the  moment  the  troops  advan^ 
ced.  The  fort  being  every  where  ahnost  open, 
the  whole  of  the  garrison,  consisting  of  the 
third  battalion  of  artillery,  about  400  strcmg, 
and  some  hundred  militia,  effected  their  es- 
cape, with  the  exception  of  about  60 
haJf  of  them  severely  w:ounded. 

I  enclose  a  return  of  our  loss, 
which  I  have  to  regret  that  of  Oaptahi  Halta- 
way,  of  the  royal  marines.  Yonr  excellenry 
will  Ument  to  observe  hi  the  list  the  name  of 
that  gaUant,  judicious,  and  exoellent  officer, 
captain  Muleaster,  of  the  royal  navy»  who 
landed  at  the  head  of  200  volunteer  seamen 
from  the  fleet,  and  received  asevere  and  dan- 
gerous wound,  when  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  guns,  which  he  wis  advancing  to  stenn, 
which  I  (bar  will  deprive  the  squadron  oChls 
valuable  assistanoe  for  some  time  at  leesitjc^ 

In  notidng  the  oo-operatioii  of  th^  ^fval 
branch  oi  the  aervfee^  I  have  the  hiU^ 
satisfiustion  in  assuring  yeor  exoaUencf  »> ^si 
I  have  throuc^oui  this,  as  well  ea  on  <n{^ 
ether  oecasion,  experienced  the  moot  spelgni^ 
ooirdMy  and  able  support  ftoaa  sir  Ampiijrea 
It  win  K^  him  t94o  JQitke  tp.  t{Mi  JMitts 
4tf  these  p{dfr  M»  .iBQinsiurti  ink  ^rpey 

i*«AKI»m>  Mold  eOB^ed  the  gogAatrnkma^^aMt^^ 
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^  in  aolieii,  w  the  onwBiorM  ezarticms  <m 
tkore,  of  the  tsi^ityin,  offieers,  and  crews  of 
Pfte  wfkole  ^luuboD. 

I  enclofle  a  memorandum  of  the  captured 
vrtides  that  haTe  beea  brought  away,  in 
whidi  your  ezceHency  will  perceive  with 
sa^action  seven  heavy  guns,  that  were  in- 
'tended  for  the  enemy's  new  ship.  Three  82 
pounders  were  sunk  by  the  enemy  in  the 
Htst,  as  well  as  a  large  quantity  of  cordage, 
and  other  naval  stores.  The  loss  to  them, 
therefore,  has  been  very  great;  and  I  am 
sanguine  in  believing  that  by  this  blow,  they 
Bave  been  deprived  of  the  means  of  comple- 
ting the  armament,  and  particularly  the 
equipment,  of  the  large  man  of  war,  an  object 
of  the  greatest  importance. 

Every  object  of  the  expedition  having  been 
effected,  and  the  captured  stores  embarked, 
the  troops  returned  in  ttie  most  perfect  order 
on  board  their  respective  ships,  at  four  o!clock 
this  morning,  when  the  squadron  immediately 
sailed;  the  barracks  in  the  town,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  fort,  having  been  previously 
'  burnt,  together  with  the  platforms,  bridge,  &c 
and  the  works  in  every  other  respect  cisman- 
tled  and  destroyed,  as  fbr  as  practicable. 

I  cannot  close  this  dispatch  without  offering 
to  your  excellency's  notice  the  admirable  and 
judicious  manner  in  which  lieutenant-colonel 
Fischer  formed  the  trocpSi  and  led  themt)  the 
attack;  the  cool  and  gallant  conduct  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel Malcolm,  at  the  head  of  the  second 
battalion  royal  marines ;  the  intrepidity  of  cap- 
tain de  Berzey,  of  the  regiment  de  Wattevilto, 
who  commanded  the  advance ;  the  seal  and 
energy  of  lieutenant  cdonel  Parson,  inspec- 

'  ting  field^flSf^er,  who  with  miyor  Smelt,  of  the 
'  lOSrd  regiment,  had  obtained  a  passage  on 
botrd  the  squadron  to  Niagara,  and  volunteer- 
ed fhefr  services  on  the  occasion;  the  galhmtry 

^'  -of  captahi  IPMOlan,  of  tile  Glangany  Hgfat  in- 
fantry who  covered  theh)ftflankof  thetroopsin 
aftvaace ;  and  the  activity  and  judgment  of  cap- 
tain Crattenden,  royal  artBlery ;  brevet^nijor 

^  De  Oourten,  of  the  regiment  de  WatteviOe ; 

^'^Hentenanl  Stevens,  of  ihe  rocket  company; 

^    Beot  OosBOt,  royal  engineers,  eadi  b  their 

'-'  '  Liettieiiant*colonel  IfiOoohn  baa  reported  in 
\^'^1kl|^  terns 'tile  eonduet  ef  fieittanattt  Lawtfe^ 
'  -  %  AeMjfal  iftsarinei,  #iii  wastTtiie  liMd  .of 


an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  bravery  of 
lieutenant  Hewett,  of  that  corps,  who  clunbed 
the  flag-staffand  pulled  down  the  American  en- 
sign which  was  nailed  to  it  To  lieutenant- 
colonel  Harvey,  deputy-acljutant-general,  my 
warmest  approbatkm  is  nost  justly  due,  for 
his  unremitting  zeal  and  useful  assistance. 
The  services  of  this  intelligent  and  expe- 
rienced ofiSoer  have  been  so  frequently  brought 
under  your  excellency's  observation  before 
that  it  would  be  superfluous  my  making  any 
comment  on  the  high  estimation  in  which  I 
hold  his  valuable  exertions. 

Captain  Jervois,  my  aide-camp,  and  lieuten- 
ant-colonel Hagerman,  my  provincial  aide  de 
camp,  the  only  officers  of  my  personal  staff 
who  accompanied  me,  rendered  me  every  as- 
sistanca 

C^>tain  Jervois,  who  will  deliver  to  your 
excellency,  with  this  despatch,  the  American 
flag  taken  at  Oswego,  is  fully  able  to  afford 
every  further  information  you  may  require ; 
and  I  avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity 
strongly  to  recommend  this  officer  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  his  royal  highness 
the  commander  in  chiel 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dba, 

GosnoK  Druxkoni^. 

Col  Fischar's  letter  to  Colonel  Harvey,  and 
that  from  Sh*  James  Yeo  to  McCroker,  being 
more  explanatory,  will  furnish  still  more  con- 
clusive evidence,  as  to  the  importance  of  this 
a&ir. 

From  UmtenarU-cohnel  Fiaqher  to  lieutmanU 
colonel  Bdrvoif. 

H.  M.  S.  Prince  Regent,  off  Oswego, 
Sir,  Lake  Ontario,  May  7 . 

It  is  witii  heartfelt  satisfaction  that  I  have 
the  honor  to  report'  to  you,  for  the  information 
of  lieutenan^general  Drummond,  command- 
mg,  that  the  troops  pkced  under  my  orders 
for  the  purpose  of  storming  the  fort  at 
Oswego,  have  completely  succeeded  in  this 


It  win  be  superfluous  for  me  to  enter  into 
any  details  of  the  opovtions,  as  the  lienten- 
ani'generri  bai  personaUy  witnessed  the  eon- 
duet  of  the  whole  party;  and  the  grafefol 
task  en^^remidna  to  point  out  for  his  aj^iro- 
balidB,  thrdisttBguiBhed  bravery  and  cUadp- 
Hetof  tbtipMiip.  . 

T^t  aeoood  battslion  of  royal  mariDta 
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larmed  their  column  in  the  most  rtguhir 
mtnner,  and,  by  their  steady  and  rapid  ad 
twice,  carried  the  fort  in  a  Tery  short  time. 
In  fact,  nothing  could  surpass  the  gallantry  of 
that  battalion,  comnnndcd  by  Hdmenimt-colo- 
u^  Malcolm;  to  whose  cool  and  deliberate 
cdhduct  our  success  is  greatly  to  be  attri- 
buted. 

.The  lieutenant-colond  reported  to  roe,  \r) 
hifh  term.s  the  conduct  of  lieutenant  James 
Laurie,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  first  men 
who  entered  the  fort.  The  two  flank  compa 
nies  of  De  \Vattevi1le*s,  under  captain  De 
Bersey,  behaved  with  spirit,  though  labouring 
with  more  difRcuUics  during  their  formation, 
ODf  account  of  the  badness  of  the  landing 
place,  and  tho«nore  direct  opposition  of  the 
•nemv.  The  companv  of  €Hengarry  light 
infantry,  under  captain  McMillan,  befaarcd  in 
jan^equally  distinguished  manner,  by  dearin^ 
the  wood,  and  driving  the  enemy  into  the  fort 
I  beg  leaTc  to  make  my  personal  acknowledge 
memtK  to  staff-adjutant  Orei?,  and  lieutenant 
and  a  yutant  Mermet,  of  De  WattevilleV,  for 
the  zeal  and  attention  to  me  during  the  day*s 
service.  Nor  can  I  forbear  to  mention  the 
regular  lieha'^ior  of  the  whole  of  the  troopM 
during  their  stay  on  shore,  an  1  the  most  per* 
feet  order  in  which  the  re-embarkation  of  the 
troops  hts  been  executed,  and  every  serrice 
performed. 

I  enclose  herewith  the  retam  of  killed  and 
wounded,  as  sent  to  me  by  tlie  different 
oorpg. 

I  have,  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

y.  FlSCOBR, 

Lieut.-col.  De  Wattcville's  regiment. 

Liout-cnl.  Harvey, 
Dei^ty  adjutant-general. 
Beturn  ofl<i11ed  and  wounded  of  the  troopA  in 

action  with  the  enemy  at  Oswego,  on  the 

lOih  of  May,  18:4. 

Total — 1  captain,  2  sergeants;  1  drtnnmer, 

15  i|tnk  and  file,  killed ;  1  captain,  1  subal 

tem^:0  sergeants,  68  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

J.  Hartet, 

-^  .  Lieat-coL  dep.^adj.-gen. 

Itetum  of  the  killed  and  woonded  of  the  roy- 

i^liM^vy  at  Oswego,  May  6. 

S  s^men,  killed ;   i  captains,  1  Usotemmt, 
1  m%sttf,  7  seamen,  wonnded. 

Totals  ktikKi;  11  wounded. 

"^    .  J.IdMPBBVfCSlr  ' 


His  »«ie8ty  V  liHg  Miigntft,  (UteSir  Sidney  Suilik, 
OffOMrego,  17.&  Mayt. 

Rebim  of  ordnance  mnd  titdnnfi^  stntn,  taBim 
and  detttoyed  at  Otw&ffo,  Lake  Ontario^  fhe  Uk 
Jiau,  1814.  Av  Art  majctiii'*  tcfopn  ntid  r  Ai 
Command  of  lieut  gttd  Prmmmottd. 
Thien;— 8  83  poander  iron  gona,  4  34  poandsr 
iron  guna,  1  12  pounder  iroo  gun,  1  tt-pooadsr 
iron  cnn.-^Totiil  y, 
Dutroy«d:^l  heavy   13  poander,   1   b«avy  f- 

pounder. — Total  2. 
8kot;^%l  42pouiid«r,  round;  32  32  ponoder, 
round;  36  42  pounder,  cani^jter;  43  33  p>aii- 
der,  caiiL-^ter;  3034  pounder,  canister;  13  48- 
pounder,  grape ;  48  82-pounder,  gmpc ;  18  24- 
pounder,  grape. 
«Eiglit  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  all  the  i^ot  el 
small  calibre  iu  the  fort,  and  stores,  thrown  ints 
the  river. 

EnwAao  Cr0ttexdeh,  captaiS, 

cnmmandin;;  royal  artiflvry. 
E.  Batmrs,  adj.general. 
Hemorandum  of  provisions  Ptorea,  captured. 
One  thouwind  and  fbrty-five  barroljt  of  flow, 
pork,  potatoea,  n\\\  tallow,  ftc.  ka.  70  coils  el 
rope  and  cordage :  tar,  tlro'ca,  (large  and  mimH,) 
fmall  schooneni,  with  aevenil  boats,  and  stber 
smaller  craft. 

Noin  FaxEK,  mil  de& 


DBATU. 

BT  MOaTIIfXa  COLLINS. 

Angel,  who  treadesl  io  the  track  of  Time  ? 
Ounrding  the  entrance  to  that  unknown  clime. 
Whence  come  no  whiapers  to  the  world  bel0W| 
Wlionce  not  a  song  we  hear 
Of  triumph  or  of  cheer. 
Or  sound  of  happy  footsteps  passing  to  s&d 
fro. 

Pais  as  tho  Kaybdl  trembling  In  ths  brecas 
Thou  niak«st  youthful  tlieeks.   The  snmiiicrfleas 
Lose  their  calaa  bluo  boueath    tky  waviag 
wing; 
Fierce  storms  thoo  summonest 
From  the  deep  mountain-breast, 
To  be  thy  pursuiranta  when  thoUart  waiid4lli§» 

Thy  name  is  terrible ;  thine  ley  bitaHi 
dtem  order  to  th^  War-Fiend  \ 
Whs  stains  tlw  plaiaBt  nmt  m  A 

0r  daalMS  In  tbe  iMrs 

A  myriad 'spMs  htassvr 
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THOUGHTS  FOR  JUN& 

Qowrrr,  hi  his  book  of  the  seaaoM,  com- 

ilpences  his  l/c«atiful  chapter  on  June  with  a 

)^  and  gladness  of  tone  inspired  by  the  glad 

lome  occasion.  **  Welcome''  he  writes  "  once 

DMTe  to  sweet  Jane,  the  month  which  comes 

''*Mlf|prmiiki  with  ■priag.wilhfummer  half  imbrowned** 

This  idea  of  the  blending  of  the  two  seasons 

Has  a  peculiar  signification  to  Canadians,  as 

with  them,  scarce  has  the  spring  made  her 

mppearance,  when  they  find  themselves  in  the 

fun  leaf  of  summer,  and  it  is  indeed  startling 

to  behold  how  fiar,  in  a  few  days,  the  season 

has  advanced 

"  BhiriiiiKr,  knowing  BO*  fhefar  dooa. 
See  the  eirly  blonoou  Mme, 
Redolent  with  Heav^  tent  gnee^ 
But  to  yield  to  summer  pUce.** 

We  miss  in  this  country  the  coy  approaches 
with  which  the  summer  appears,  and  it  would 
«lmost  seem  as  if  the  remark  that  **  America 
has  no  youth,**  were  applicable  to  herseason& 
la  our  iatherland  each  season  may  be  almost 
sa^d  to  be  woo*d  by  its  svccessor  to  yield  to  its 
ttdTances,  and  even  should  grim  winter  main- 
tain his  place,  and  proTe  obdurate  to  the 
wkisperingof  the  **  sweet  south,'*  his  linger 
ing  icides,  when  constrained  to  yield  to  the 
more  ardent  advances  of  this  month,  but  serve 
t0  carry  fertility  to  the  parched  fleid& 

With  the  advance  of  ihc  month  a  striking 
change  comes  over  the  landscape,  and  the 
pale  green  of  the  woods  and  fields  assume  a 
deeper  and  stronger  tint,  emblematic  of  the 
growth  of  the  year.  This  change  extends 
also  to  the  flowers,  and  the  bright  decided 
oo^urs  of  June  present  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  more  delicate  hues  of  the  first  creations 
ol  spring. 

These  changes  are  but  too  often  permitted 
by  the  unthinking  to  pass  unnoticed,and  alas ! 
thai  it  is  so,  for 

*  Thnt  they  oome,  «id  thus  depart 
Fowerlul  whiupcrer  to  the  heart 
or  antahiltty  below  ;— 
«-  Of  hwiaan  weni  and  hmnw  wee  s 
The  spring  of  hope»  the  lummer  iky. 
When  j<v  Memed  aU  too  bright  to  die." 

We  are  often,  and  with  much  justice,  taunted 
that  o^  ipomia  laok  tiio  aireet  "  wood  notes 
wild  '*  which  eharm  the  ear  in  the  nother 
eaantry,  but  to  a  mind  pwiperly  attuned  to 
■atura-*#^iiiir  tkii^  to  m  mth  plMKiM  in 

▼Ot.   IT.— H 


hearing  the  shrill  cries  of  the  insect  tribe,  aa^ 
the  sweetest  soogster  of  the  grove,  for  we  re- 
flect that  these,  too,  are  a  thanksgiving  hjuuL  * 

The  nighlingtie  er  linnet 
"  With  unnumbered  notee" 
may  woo  their  mates  more  melodiously,  but  ne%  * 
more  cheerily,  nor  is  the  grasshopper's  i^il 
pipe  less  significant    of   perfect   happiness. 
When,  too,  at  night&U  the  glow-worm  lights 
her  lamp  we  have  another  and,  indeed,  shining 
proof  of  the  wonderful  adaptation  by  natort 
of  the  means  to  the  end. 

Cultivation  has  not  yet  prepared  for  us  the 
perfection  of  rural  wildness  to  be  found  when 
sauntering  through  ihe  lanes  and  copses  otf 
**  merrie  England  ;*'  we  miss  the  quiet  beaotj 
of  the  banks  and  braes  of  bonny  Scotland,  sr 
the  stern  grandeur  of  her  mountain  soonery; 
we  sigh  unconsciously  as  we  compare  (nir 
somewhat  tame  landscape  with  the  beaoty  sf 
RilhmieT  or  Wicklow,  but  soon  returns  the 
thought  that,  despite  the  alluring  attractions  * 
of  our  Fatheriand,  in  Canada  the  June  sua 
sheds  its  brightness  over  a  country  whose 
aspect  offers  a  purer  and  a  higher  charm.  As 
we  gaze  on  the  wide  spread  though  rough  • 
cultivation,  and  mark  the  smoko  ascending  ' 
from  many  a  homestead,  although  '*ttnem« 
tmwered  by  trees,**  the  reflection  arises  that 
those  homesteads  are  owned  by  a  happy  and 
independent  class,  who  can  never  be  exposed  . 
to  the  vicissitudes  that  would  mark  their  pil- 
grimage in  their  native  country — we  remem- 
ber that  each  man  sits  beneath  the  shadow  of 
his  own  roof,  and  we  fervently  bless  the  Al« 
mighty  disposer  of  all  good  for  the  change. 

It  nkust  not,  however,  be  supposed  that^  to 
these  reflections  alone  a  Canadian  June  is  in* 
debted  for  welcome.  The  month  is  the  Teij 
carnival  of  nature,  and  most  profiisely  are  ' 
her  treasures  poured  out,  as  if  to  make  amends 
for  her  lingering  approach.  Ic  is  a  perfect 
luxury  to  roam  through  the  woods,  and  com- 
mune with  Nature,  as  she  "  indulges,**  says  ' 
Uowitt,  ^*  every  sense  with  sweetness,  lorell* 
ness  and  harmony. 

Sheep  shearing  is  an  interesting  ceremoy 
in  this  land^  but  L.!^  the  observances  wl^ 
which  the  occasion  was  formerly  markad» 
"It  was,*^  saya  Howitt,  **a  thne  of  metrf 
making,  the  maidens^  in  their  beet  atlif%-  ^ 
waited  on  the  shettvrs  to  receive  and  roU'«i|^ 
tbeflessss..  A  ftaiit  was  made,  and  King  and  , 
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Queen  elected;  or,  tcoordkig  to  Drayton^s 
"  Polyolbion,"  the  king  was  pro-elected  by  a 
fotiuDate  circumstance 

WhoM  flocks  had  ohinoed  that  jev  the  earliett  bunb 

to  bring,— 
WMb  gaj  baldric  sitf  at  his  low  Kras^r  board, 
Iflth  flowers,  curds,  doated  cream,  and  oount^F  diiiii* 

ties  stored. 

We  lack  the  observances,  but  still  it  is  with 
great  interest  that,  as  we  approach  some  bend 
in  the  river,  where  a  deep  pool  has  been 
formed,  we  watch  the  opera*  ion  and  the  sturdy' 
terns  employed  in  throwing  in  or  washing  the 
sheep. 

Occasionally  but  very  rarely,  are  the  first 
offmngs  made  to  the  parsing  year  by  the 
BMwers,  and  the  luxuriant  grass  bows  its 
hpad  before  the  scythe,  emblematic  of  the 
la|Me  of  time  and  our  common  lot  We  will  not, 
Iftmrever,  indulge  these  thoughts,  but  will  say 

**  spaed,  then,  diarfng  seasons,  speed, 
Fado  the  flower,  and  thrive  the  weed  { 
Good  and  eyil  here  mii&t  blend. 
Lightnings  fla<th,  and  storms  descend : 
Alt  a  fBW  revohriiig  year*, 
Oheqnered  o'er  with  smiles  and  t<*anb 
Bide  we  yet,— when  freed,  shall  soar. 
The  spirit  to  a  happier  shore- 
Come  like  shadows—so  depart  $ 
Not  a  pang  ahaU  wring  my  heart. 
Passing  to  a  brighter  world, 
Faithf  with  banner  wide  unftirled, 
BhaH  on  high  the  cross  display. 
Point  t*  heaven  and  lead  the  way ; 
Ofaase  the  mists  that  round  ma  liae^ 
And  bear  me  upward  to  the  skies." 


OK  RUSSIA. 

BT  BIT.  B.  F.  BUBIIS,  EIHOSTOir. 

Ill  ABT  eircnmstsDces  it  would  not  be  aninterett- 

iflg  or  Bnproitable  to  contemplate  a  country 

i^ich  covers  nearly  a  ninUi  part  of  the  habita- 

lAe  globe— which  contains  fully  00  millions  of  the 

earth^s  population,  and  with  which  are  associated, 

dTrecUy  or  indirectly  some  of  the  leading  events 

Ikat  figure  on  the  page  of  modem  history.    But 

mm  when  we  have,  unhappily  for  the  prosperity  of 

nrape,  been  brought  into  collision  with  this  oomi 

Iry,  and  thai  the  peace  of  nearly  ibrty  yean  bdis- 

IMed,  by  lie  ambitions  snd  aggressive  spirit,  the 

■ibjcct  is  pressed  npen  urwUh  more  than  ordl- 

Bisy  itfrt^  and  should  secure  on  our  part -more 

ten  ordbary  atlewtion.    StandlngoQ  the  tlrrsrii- 

eH  of  18i»the  most  lyax  eyed  okiervercoiU  net 

dtteei  otf  the  snrtMe- of  the  polltieal  h«riao»tyc»'|  |hfel»  er  ter 

0^  mtW  ctead  el  hai^  UttMc  dtmsarifej    It 


seemed  as  if  the  sublime  peace  congress,  of  whidi 
the  Crystal  Palace  was  the  scene,  had  Inaugurated 
a  new  era,  duricg  which  the  hatchet  of  strife 
would  be  buried,  the  boom  of  the  cannon  bushed, 
the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature  obtain  full  play, 
and  an  universal  brotherhood  be  establbhed.  'The 
cctton  princes  of  Manchester  hailed  the  coming 
coronation  of  their  favoorite  Idea,  and  even  the 
most  suspicious  were  beginning  to  feel  as  If  there 
wha  more  of  fact  than  of  fancy  in  th«  opinion  that 
the  rivalry  in  arts  had  permanently  socodeded  the 
rivalry  in  arms.  1854  has  dawned  on  a  difTTsnl- 
spectade.  The  douds  have  suddenly  gathered. 
The  most  sceptical  cannot  presume  to  deny  that 
a  storm  impends.  Nicholas  I.  aping  the  aka  and 
assuming  the  mantle  of  Napoleon  I.,  desires  to 
grasp  the  world. 

On  the  roost  piliiul  pretence  the  gauntlet  of 
defiance  has  been  thrown  dbtrtu    To  pamper  the 
pride  and  aggrandise  the  power  of  this  modem 
Oollah,  an  arrest  must  be  laid  on  the  wheels  of 
the  world's  progress— the  hum  oi  peaceful  indus- 
try be  exchanged  for  the  din  of  battle,  and  the 
happicess  of  the  sodal  clrde  forthemiaery  of  die 
camp  and  the  field.    What  momentous 
hang  on  the  Up?  of  a  single  mortal  I  How  the  < 
pleiion  of  the  world  may  be  changed  by  a  sin^- 
wordf  And  yet  while  we  wait  in  painful  suspense' 
— the  altar  to  the  moloch  of  «ar  has  been  reared^ 
the  victims  are  being  piled  upon  it — the  SMrifiae* 
is  going  on— 

"*  Hark,  heard  ye  net  those  sounds  of  dreadful  aelStf 
Sounds  not  the  dang  of  conflict  on  tlie  heath. 
Saw  ye  not  whom  the  reeking  sabre  smote ; 
Nor  saved  your  brethren  ere  thej  sank  beneatti 
Torrents  and  tyiant  slaves  ?— the  fires  of  deatb^ 
The  bale  flres  fl^h  on  high  r-fhMn  rock  to  rock 
Bach  vdley  teUs  that  thousands  cesse  to  breathe' 
Deaith  ridea  upon  the  sulphury  SIroe, 
Bed  battlestaaps  hislbo»,aBd  naMonfbelllie  sboiK 
In  view  of  the  coming  struggle  it  Is  well  1^  wt 
to  know  the  worst    It  is  the  dictate  of  so«nd  pal^ 
icy  calmly  to  contemplate  the  resources  of  tiHtt 
fbrmidable  power  which  has  assumed  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  attempting  to  turn  the  worid  up- 
side down.    That  this  power  is  formidable  ft 
would  be  foolish  to  deny.    Convinced  though  we 
be  that  widi  the  foremost  ot  dvlliaed  dsHom 
tanged  on  the  oppodte  side,  the  iasae  will  noi  be 
doubtful,  stiU  we  csrniot  aierd  to^SrtaS^  with  de* 
dsion  the  tiweatreBanatlng  iTPim*^m'0mmtrj  ef 
whidL  Kspdeon^^  €hr^  detlnet  ''bteked  ly 
ihe  elSMial^  lees  ol  the  pole  wWeb  nhns  ltaiM«r 
nader  H  uwiwMshie  in  risi' or  flSiii^  is  ^m^^* 
jbvatlMked^  even'oa itrim>seiaWedhw% dttiiuy 

witole  tps^e  l»  wadsr  s^iBshfc  tmikm  mm  If^ 
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r0sn  to  an  invader  nothing  but  the  rigours  of  snf- 
feriogs  and  priTatior.6  of  a  desert  soil,  of  a  nature 
Itaif  dead  and  frosen,  while  its  inhabitants  will  erer 
prec'pitate  themselves  with  transport  towards  the 
ilelicious  climates  of  the  south.  To  these  physi- 
<€a1  adTsntflges  wo  most  join  an  immense  popala- 
tioa  of  brave,  hardj,  devoted,  passive  and  vast  no* 
made  tri4>es  lo  wliom  destitution  is  habitual  and 
wandering  «  nature.  Ooe  cannot  help  shudder- 
ing at  tne  thought  of  such  a  mass,  who  can  at  any 
time  with  impunity  inundate  you,  while,  if  defeat- 
ed it  has  only  to  retire  into  the  midat  of  its  snows 
mdd  Ices,  where  pursuit  is  impossible  and  repara- 
tk>a  of  k>S8,  easy^  it  Id  the  Antesus  of  the  fable 
wliich  cannot  be  overcome  but  by  seising  it  by 
tbe  middle  and  stifling  it  in  the  arms,  but  where 
Is  the  Hercules  to  be  fcund  who  will  attempt  such 
an  enterprise.  He  dfd,  who  could  alone  attempt 
it,  and  the  worid  knows  what  success  he  had. — 
8how  ne  an  fimperor  of  Russia,  brave,  able  and 
Impetuous— in  a  word — a  Gear  who  is  worthy  of 
his  sit  uation^and  Europe  is  at  his  feet.  We  may 
smile  at  the  conceit  of  the  caged  Bagle,  and  deem 
the  picture  over-drawn,  still  there  is  in  it  substan- 
tial truth.  From  that  rock  to  which  Prometheus- 
like he  was  bound,  the  mind  of  the  chafed  exile 
reverted  to  that  memorable  campaign,  (the  turn- 
lag  poi'it  ill  his  eventful  history)  when  neariy 
half  a  million  of  his  best  troops  found  a  sepulchre 
in  the  snow :  the  voice  from  Sl  Helena  should  not 
fjll  upon  listless  ears.  It  should  be  heeded,  not 
Cd  produce  a  panic  but  to  impart  a  spur^ — not  to 
i^  make  our  illustrious  fatherland  vith  her  pow- 
erful alfies  flee  with  craven  h^rt  from  tlie  field, 
btit  that  the  means  of  resistance  may  be  made  on 
a  scale  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  foe 
id  be  met,  and  to  the  momentousness  of  the  in- 
terests involved. 

I.  The  source  of  this  mighty  Empire  like  that 
of  some  migty  rivers  it  is  difficult  to  discover. — 
We  wend  our  way  upwards  along  the  stream  of 
Hh  history  till  we  almost  lose  oursdves  amid  the 
blUtey  thickets  of  the  past 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  chDdren  of 
If^gog  the  son  of  Japhat  pitched  their  tents  on 
tbli  bleak  northern  region  which  forms  a  section 
oTthe  Sibpife  in  its  present  form,  soon  after  the 
Bilwl  di^perslott.  Bf  tkalwHsns  they  were  de- 
fldtthtttedBsytUads^  tM  wei^Kttk  better  than 
ika  pdated  savagte  of  Britaih,  or  the  aborigines 
<if  bur  own  AfneridEtn  continent  They  were 
dli^ed  in  tb^  SckvoAlans  who  flocked  eastward 
flAu  tlfe  banki  t>t  the  DaniiVe  and  setUed  down 
U'the  MllghbOtfrhood  of  the  Dnieper' and  the 
MOtL  They  were  sfrangevs  to  the  arts  of  civil- 
ifili1tti|£I^fce/'1rM  ftddieted  t6  fiibhig,  huhOng 


and  plunder.  Though  their  habits  were  wild  and 
wandering,  they  found  it  necessary  for  mutual 
safety  to  have  common  meeting  points  and  aa 
much  as  possible  to  keep  together.  If  nd  cabina 
were  erected  and  out  of  these  sprang  in  course 
of  time  the  flourishing  cities  of  Kiow  and  Novo- 
gorod. 

Towards  the  Ninth  Century  the  waters  of  the 
Baltic  were  ploughed  by  the  sharp  keels  of  a  race 
of  Firates,  who  seiaed  upon  every  luckless  craft 
with  which  they  came  in  contact,  and  made  re- 
peated descents  on  the  countries  bordering  on 
that  great  northern  sea.  They  formed  a  portion 
of  the  Ancient  Scandinavians  and  were  composed 
principally  of  the  junior  branches  of  wealthy 
families,  who,  having  no  inheritance  in  store  for 
them,  sought  One  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  rising  communis 
ties  to  which  we  have  referred,  would  escape 
their  notice.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  in  862 
A.D.  an  event  occurred  corresponding  closely  to 
that  which  in  1066  changed  the  current  of  our 
national  history.  As  the  Kormans  invaded 
Britain  and  became  gradually  amalgamated  with 
the  Saxons,  so  the  Varagians  (originally  belong- 
ing to  the  same  flock)  invaded  Sclavooia  and  were' 
amalgamated  with  the  Sclavi.  Ruric,  the  Yara- 
giaii  chief,  acted  exactly  the  part  of  William  the 
€k>nqueror,  and  the  plains  of  No  vogorod  witnessed 
a  contest  piecisely  similar  to  that  of  which,  two 
centuries  after,  Hastings  was  the  scene. 

Russia  took  its  name  fW>m  the  victorions  Rurio,' 
— and  Russians  history  proper  dates  firom  the' 
period  of  the  Yaragian  conquest 

II.  From  an  origin  so  obscure  sprung  the  Ru^' 
sian  Empire — an  empire  now  rivalling  the  Ancieni 
Roman,  and  threatening  the  world's  peace.  One"" 
cannot  help  feeling  struck  at  the  advancement  It^ 
has  made,  if  not  in  mental  and  moral,  at  all  evenia' 
in  material  wealth.  As  we  overleap  the  Intervaf 
between  Ruric  and  Nicholas,  we  behold  the  ten>^ 
tory  that  fringed  the  Dneiper  and  the  Baltic* 
stretching  into  two  hemispheres — we  behold  th«' 
littie  one  that  was  rocked  in  sach  a  rough  cradW 
becoming  a  thousand,  and  the  small  one  a  strong^ 
nation. 

We  may  reasonably  doubt  the  durability  of  th^ 
materials  of  which  the  Russian  Smpire  is  cooa-" 
posed,  and  the  permanence  of  the  basis  on  which 
it  rests,  but  none  can  be  blind  to  the  vastness  <^ 
the  field  It  embraces  or  the  value  of  the  resouKea* 
it  contains.  It  is  repreiente^  in  three  divisiona' 
of  our  globe,~Europe,  Asia  acid  America,»and' 
comprises  an  area  of  nearly  seven  million  sqnart* 
miles.  Take  the  Asu^c  part  alone  and  people  ii' 
In  €b'e  atme  ratio  as  Qrui  Britain  and  IrelaiMl,' 
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and  it  would  aocomodate  more  than  tha  popula- 
tion of  oar  glob^.  Take  the  European  part,  and 
you  could  pat  into  it  Ihe  Britiih  Isles  eiiteen 
times  over.  Its  length  baa  been  estimated  at 
9200  miles— its  breadth  at  2400,  including  160 
degrees  of  longitude  and  89  degrees  of  latitude. 
Within  this  wide  range  meet  the  extremes  of  Tew- 
dure  and  barrenne^  —of  heat  and  cold.  At  Arch- 
•ngvl  the  ground  is  covered  with  a  constant 
mantle  of  snow ;  the  thermometer  ranges,  often- 
times, between  80*^  and  40^  below  zero— there  is 
the  piorciug  atmosphere  of  the  Arctic  regions. 
At  Taurida,  snow  is  a  raritj,  the  rigors  of  frost 
are  unknown — there  is  the  bright  skj  and  balmy 
atmosphere,  and  rich  soil  of  Italy. 

'*  While  in  its  nortliem  extremities  the  coM  is 
so  Intense,  and  vegetation,  m  consequence,  so 
stunted,  that  a  birch  tree,  full  grown  and  of  perfect 
form,  can  be  carried  in  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  in 
its  southern  latitudes  the  richest  fruits  of  the  vine, 
the  apiicot  and  the  peach  ripen  on  ihe  sonny 
slopes  of  the  Crimea,  and  HeMs  of  roses  which 
perfume  the  air  for  miles  around,  flower  in  luxuri- 
ant beauty  on  the  shores  of  the  Danube."  (Alison.) 
Of  this  southern  region  Professor  Pallas  has 
furnidbed  such  a  fascinating  pictore  as  to  make  us 
almost  feet  as  if  the  curse  of  Eden  bad  been 
rolled  away  and  Paradise  regained.  **  These  rtX- 
lies— \a  hich  are  blessed  with  the  climate  of  Ana> 
tolia  and  lesser  Asia,  where  the  winter  is  scarcely 
sensible,  where  the  primroses  and  spring 
saffron  bloom  in  February  and  often  in  January, 
and  where  the  oak  frequently  retains  its  toliage 
Uiroughout  the  whole  winter—are,  in  regard  to 
botany  and  rural  economy,  the  noblest  tract  in 
Taurida,  or  perhaps  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 
empire.  Here,  on  all  sides,  flourish,  in  open  air, 
the  olive  tree,  the  ever-verdant  laurel,  the  k>tu8, 
the  pomegranate,  and  the  celtis,  which,  perhaps, 
are  the  remains  of  Grecian  cultivation.  In  these 
happy  Tallies  the  forest  consists  of  fruit  trees  ol 
•very  kind,  or  rather  they  form  a  large  orchard 
left  entirely  to  itself.  The  contrast  of  the  rich 
Tcnlure  with  the  beautiful  wiklnes9 presented  by 
the  adj  iceut  mountaio9  and  rocks,  the  natural 
fountains  and  cas&ides  that  agreeably  present 
^eir  rushing  waters,  the  near  view  of  the  sea 
where  the  iight  is  lost  in  the  unbounded  prospect ; 
ail  these  beauties  together  form  so  picturesque 
and  delightful  a  whole,  that  even  the  enraptured 
lause  of  the  poet  or  the  painter  would  not  be  able 
to  conceive  a  more  captivating  scene."  Ddftpite 
the  trackless  wastes  with  which  it  abounds,  Rus- 
•ia  possesses  not  a  few  such  green  spots  on  which 
ffponuneously  grow  the  finest  fruits  and  fkwers 
•f  which  any  couscrvatory  dn  brast. 


Viewing  Russia  in  its  physical  aspect,  we  mark 
again  a  series  of  vast  plains,  ealled  Siejtpew,  pt^ 
sembling  the  Sands  of  Africa  et  the  Priiiriea  and 
Pampas  in  the  west  and  sottth  of  America.  To- 
wards the  centre  of  Siberia  and  the  banks  of  tli« 
Volga  their  unduUting  surface  swells  out,  inter- 
spersed with  kikes  of  salt  and  occasional  paieha* 
of  verdure. 

The  boundless  forests  form  a  striking  contrMl 
to  the  leafless  plains.  In  the  northern  province* 
especially,  those  present  n  dense  barrier  wlucb 
no  army  couki  penetrate,  and  which,  it  might  aW 
meet  be  supposed,  tbe  sweepfaig  scytlie  ol  tiuM^ 
hself,  wonld  &il  to  extermiaate.  Here  we  fiti4 
219  milUons  of  acres  of  fir  Hnd  pki*— there  47 
mHlioRS.  Here  we  find  S  millions  and  a  half  oak» 
of  the  largest  size,fit  to  supply  for  a  lengthened  po- 
rted the  navies  of  the  world.  There  agun  tkrt^ 
hundred  amdfifUen  million$  of  lesser  dimeaaiona. 
Tlius,  in  a  country  which  gcolo^sts  have  declared 
to  be  like  our  own,  destitote  of  coal,  Pk^vidence 
has  kto<By  ftimisbed  a  aobstitnte  to  an  almost  on- 
Ihnited  extent.  Thoi^h  thus  distinguisbed  by 
forests  and  sandj  plains,  Russia  b  by  no  means 
destitute  of  mown'aras.  The  prineipal  range* 
are  the  Catteokianj  separating  Rossui  on  the  on* 
side,  and  PerqU  on  the  other,  and  sttetdung  be* 
tween'tbe  Black  and  Caspian  seas:  ibe  Afiaie 
separating  Russia  on  the  south  from  the  vast  Em- 
pire of  China: — OUmeU  tunning  tha  length  of 
1000  miles  between  the  Swedish  frontiers  and  th* 
cheer  less  banks  of  the  White  Sea :— The  Urtdimy 
forming  the  wall  of  partidon  between  the  two 
grand  divisiotts  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Volda^ 
forming  the  elevated  background  to  the  road  that 
leads  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  Moscow. 

In  the  bleak  regM>n  of  KmmU^^Uka  there  arw 
mo«n tains,  the  gaping  craters  on  whose  awnmit, 
and  the  burning  springs  in  whose  neighboorbood 
attest  their  volcanic  character,  but  where  the  de- 
vouring element  is  at  present  bushed.  It  b  sin- 
gular in  the  bowels  of  a  region  bomd  with  etef^ 
nal  frost,  to  find  such  smouldering  firea  Rossis 
b  dbtinguished  almost  as  much  by  water  as  by 
wood.  We  meet  with  rivers,  lakes,  galphs 
seas ;  some  of  them  of  great  sixe  and  importance. 
Amongst  rivers  the  principal  are  the  Oiuffu  flow- 
ing into  the  White  Sea :  the  Neva,  Into  the  Bat> 
tic:  the  Dneipef^  and  the  Don  into  the  Black  Sei^ 
and  the  Volga,  into  the  CaspUn. 

Amongst  lakes,  Ladoga  and  Oneg»  are  pes*" 
haps  the  largest  of  any  in  Europe,  the  one  being 
120  and  the  other  150  miles  loag^  BMal  ia 
Asiatic  Russia  b  hardly  inferior,  and  serves  im- 
portant commercUl  purposes.  But  none  of  them 
can  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  those  j 
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Botti  inland  seas  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
Among  Gulphs  we  find  Finland  and  ArjhangeK 
And  among  seas,  learing  ouc  of  account  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean,  and  that  part  of  the  Pacific  denominat- 
ed the  Eastern  Archipeligo,  the  Black  Sea  800 
milei  long,  the  Caspian  760,  and  the  Baltic,  700, 
stand  prominent 

'Russia  constituteB  a  fine  field  for  the  mineralo- 
gist.  In  the  European  part  we  meet  with  iron 
mnd  copper.  In  the  Asiatic  part  we  meet  with 
gold,  K'ad,  eitver,  and  precious  stones.  On  the 
ridges  both  of  the  Ural  and  the  Caucasus,  rich 
veins  have  been  discovered  which  were  success- 
fully wrought  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  The  Si- 
berian tract,  regarded]  by  many  as  a  wilderness, 
has  dUclosed  such  hidden  treasures  as  the  topaz, 
the  hyacinth,  the  emerald,  the  beryl^  the  onyx, 
the  jasper,  and  the  crysolite.  Who  knows  but 
that  yet,  as  in  the  ease  ot  Cdlifomia  and  Austra- 
lia an  all- wise  Providence  may  employ  the  fact  of 
its  being  such  a  rich  repository  as  a  means  of 
opening  up  a  mighty  district  of  country  that  would 
otherwise  by  reason  of  physical  barriers  remain 
closed  against  the  clvilixed  world. 

Th  e  animal  kingdom  is  as  prolific  as  the  mine- 
ral Russia  has  most  of  the  animals  that  abound 
throughout  Eurooe  in  general,  with  some  peculiar 
to  itself.  The  Lithuanian  and  Livonian  horses  are 
celebrated  for  their  strength,  beauty,  and  speed. 
The  vine-clad  steppes  and  verdant  vales  ol  Tau- 
rida  supply  the  richest  pasture  for  sheep,  whose 
wool  will  challenge  competition  with  the  world, 
and  whose  numbers  are  such,  that  a  flock  of 
60,000  possessed  by  a  single  farmer  is  not  un- 
common. 

The  undulating  steppes  of  Siberia  form  a  spa 
cious  hunting  ground  over  which  scamoer  at  large 
the  wild  horse,  the  wild  ass,  and  the  argali  or  wild 
•beep.  The  deep  fissures  and  beetling  crags  of 
the  Classical  Cauc  isus  are  frequented  by  the  shag 
gy  bison,  and  the  frisking  chamois.  Lapland  is 
inseparably  associated  with  the  useful  reindeer, 
and  Kamtschatka  with  the  costly  sable.  Oo.the 
banks  of  some  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  to  be 
found  tlie  stag,  the  wild  boar,  the  musk,  and  the 
beaver.  Seals  swarm  about  the  inlets  of  the  great 
Northern  Ocean,  while  walrusses  infest  its  shores. 
The  leading  seas  teem  with  fish,'  and  the  entire 
Empire  with  fowls  of  every  description. 

III.  But  we  must  pass  from  the  physical  to  the 
^vil .  aspect  of  Russia —from  the  geographical, 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal  departments,  to 
that  with  which  man   has  more  directly  to  do. 

At  different  periods  in  Russian  History,  we 
find  government  assuming  different  phas«>>s.  At 
first  it  wore  a  republican  air.    With  the  increase 


of  the  arlstocratij  element,  a  sort  of  oligarchy 
came  into  existence.  Then  a  limited  monarchy  had 
(he  a8cendant,but  with  the  weakenmgofthe  pow* 
er  of  the  nobility ,and  the  abolition  of  constitutional 
usages,  this  has  given  place  to  a  rigid  despotism. 
It  is  not  very  long  since  this  despotism  burst  into 
its  present  full  blown  dimensions.  Till  towards 
the  close  of  the  I7th  century  the  responsibiMty 
of  the  Emperor  was  shared  with  the  Bojards  and 
Burghers,  who  were  the  same  as  our  Lords  and 
Commons.  Since  the  advent  of  Peter  the  Qreat, 
a  death-blow  has  been  dealt  to  the  Influence  of 
both  these  classes,  and  now  there  is  nothiiig  to 
span  the  gulph  between  the  solitary- sovereign  on 
the  one  hand  and  his  myriad  serfs  on  the  other. 
The  sovereign  is  regarded  (like  the  Lama  of  Thi- 
bet, or  the  Emperor  of  China)  as  partaking  of  the 
divine  as  well  as  the  human,  and  as  uniting  in  his 
single  person  supreme  religious  as  well  as  civil 
authority.  The  most  blind  submission  is  render- 
ed, the  most  blasphemous  homago  is  paid  to 
him;  from  his  will  there  is  no  appeal;  to  his 
every  capnco  the  utmost  deference  must  be  shewn. 

Peter  thought  nothing  of  caning  or  kicking, 
his  proudest  nobles.  His  head  feeling  cold  one  * 
day  in  church,  he,  without  the  slightest  ceremony 
transferred  to  it  the  Immense  wig  of  a  courtier 
sitting  by,  leaving  his  exposed  cranium  as  a 
subject  for  the  suppressed  tittering  of  the  assem- 
bled congregation.  During  the  reign  of  Paal« 
the  father  of  the  present  Emperor,  despotism  in 
its  most  repulsive  form  was  rampant 

Decrees  were  issued  with  the  most  solemn  and 
pompous  preambles,  regulating  the  cut  and  colour 
of  the  clothes,  and  minutely  specifymg  the  mode 
in  which  the  hair  should  be  worn.  If  any  man 
did  not  appear  dressed  in  a  cocked  hat,  or  in  a 
round  hat,  pinned  up  with  three  comers,  a  long 
Chinese  pig-tuil  hanging  down  the  back— a  single., 
breasted  coat  and  wabtcoat — knee  buckles  instead 
of  strings,  (the  Emperor  was  death  on  pantak>on8)„ 
he  ran  the  risk  of  being  thrown  into  prison  or 
hurried  off  in  a  sledge  to  Siberia.  One  man  was 
publicly  whipped  for  having  hU  neck  cloth  too 
thick.  An  unfortunate  luJy  becauso  her  hair 
happened  to  hang  over  her  nock  (a  slight  devia- 
tion from  the  imperial  statt^te),  was  doselj  con^' 
fined  and  fed  on  bread  and  water.  A  devoti^e  of 
the  Muse,  who  wrote  an  epi;^m  composed  of, 
two  lines,  which  were  supposed  to  contain  a  slight 
on  the  Emperor,  had  his  tongue  cut  out  and  wiis 
transported  to  a  savage  rt^gion  on  the  N.  Weet 
coast  of  America.  It  is  amolug  bow  ttic  mo^t 
distinguished  nobles  will  r^ubmlt  without  a  nmr- 
mur  to  the  greatest  indignicics  from  their  chbC^ 
The  Emperor  Alexander  (brother  and  predecessor 
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oC  IflohoUs)  asked  one  of  |b«m  one   ^y  what 
favor  he  ooold  confer  upon  him.    As  if  it  was  an 
honor  to  be  noticed  at  all,  the  contemptible  frag- 
■lent  of  humanity  replied;   ^Whenever  thou 
aeetest  me  at  Court  whisper  ki  my  ear,  Thou 
act  an  ass."    The  present  Bmperor  is  doing  all 
bk  his  power  to  maintain  this  servile  spirit  on  the 
part  of  his  nobles.    He  encourages  their  keeping 
up  the  most  expensive  establishments,  expecting 
that  thereby  they  may  become  involved  in  the 
neahes  of  bankruptcy,  and  that  their  estates  may 
revert  to  the  crown.    He  delights  in  keeping 
them  in  hot  water  one  with  anoUier,  and  in  allow- 
iug  the  veriest  upstarts  to  step  over  their  heads 
Into  seats  of  honor  and  -emolument.    He  tries  to 
•orry  favor  with  the  common  people  at  their  ex- 
pense.    Sbce  the  revolutionary  scenes  of  *48  he 
1ms  been  more  than  ordinarily  strict  in  forbidding 
them  to  cross  the  confines  of  Russia,  fearinsr  lest 
their  loyalty  might  be  impaired  by  their  breath- 
ing the  air  of  freedom.    It  is  a  significant  fnct, 
that  hardly  a  Russian  noble  was  to  be  met  with 
within  the  Crystal  PahK^.    His  great  object  is  to 
spoil  hidividQality  and  to  promote  oentralisa^n. 
His  aeute  and  oompr^ensive  mind  being  fully 
•  aware  of  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  which 
his  overgrown  empire  is  composed^  he  is  anxious 
to  Ibse  them  down  into  one  m<^n  mass — to  se- 
auie  entire  uniformity  in  religion,  politics,  educa- 
Hoo-— in  short  in  every  department    The  Empire 
ia  a  mere  Automaton — the  Emperor  the  main 
s^iag  that  causes  all  the  wheels  to  move. 

And  yet  with  all  this  crushing  power  of  despot- 
Ism,  there  is  the  firintest  form  of  Constitutional 
Government  Kichohs  has  got  all  the  kws  of 
the  Empire  published  from  the  earliest  period, 
amounting  to  nearly  40,000,  and  filling  upwards 
of  40  quarto  volumes. 

The  Empire  Is  partitloaed  off  into  58  Pro- 
▼inoes,  eaeh  presided  over  by  distinct  officers  and 
posssssing  distinct  courts.  Of  these  courts  there 
la  a  regular  graduattng  scale.  The  division  is 
four-lbld,  BOt  altogether  unlike  what  we  are  6uni- 
liar  with.  The  District— the  Provincial— the 
Qeneral  assembly  or  Senate,  and  tho  Cabinet  or 
dounoil  of  the  Empire. 

There  caanot  be  fewer  than  000,000  ofBeers 
In  all,  each  owing  his  appointment  to  the  will  of 
the  Emperor,  in  appearance  serving  the  people— 
in  reality  girt  round  with  leading  strings  that 
atretch  from  the  Throne.  The  Senate,  the  only 
thing  worthy  the  name  of  a  popular  assembly,  is 
peeked  with  creatures  of  the  Emperor,  all  select- 
ed by  himself,  and  sworn  to  carry  out  his  wishes. 
Tho  Cabinet  corresponding  to  our  Executive,  has 
twelve   Departments,  sub-divided   into  variety 


of  Bureaux,  whose  dutiee  range  from  the  big^ 
and  knot^  questions  of  diplomacy  ai^  statea* 
manship  to  the  building  of  theatres  and  tba 
cleaning  of  stables.    But  of  ctveij  spoke  id  jiha 
cumbrous  and  complicated  raacbinery,  the  br^a^i 
ef  the  Emperor  ia  the  motive  po w^.    Ckym^H^ 
ia  a  natural  aceompaniment  of  despotisaft.    Tfaja 
servants  being  principally  sdected  on  the  saere 
of  their  liaelihood  to  prove  pliant  taola  in  ilia 
hand  of  their  master.  It  could  not  be  expactad 
that  they  would  be  intpelled  by  generous  raottvan 
or  be  susceptible  of  aoble  deeds.    |>eceptaao  is 
the  order  of  the  day.    The  most  anprineipk»4 
actiona  are  perpetrated  wHhout   the  allghteit 
compunction.      Conscience  is  a  curiosity— aooi* 
pliaoce  with  its  dictates  an  antiquated  form.  The 
old  adage,  *  honesty  is  the  best  policy,'  Isexcbaaf* 
ed  for  *'  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.''    A  RuesiaB 
nobleman  informs  us,  ^  The  peculations  of  thoaa 
in  office  are  beyond  all  calculation.    AH  the 
functionaries  high  and  low  steal  openly  and  wifh 
impunity,  from  the  amrounitioa  to  the  radons  of 
the  soldiers,  and  the  medicines  of  the  hospitals. 
Will  it  be  believed  that  they  actually  oonceal  the 
number  of  men  who  fill  in  every  action  UU  tha 
end  of  the  campaign,  and  thus  continue  to  receiva 
the  provisions  and  equipnMnt  of  those  who  have 
disappeared  from  U&e  ranks,  but  who  neverthelesi 
remain  on  the  lists.    In  the  Caucasus  where  bee- 
tilities  are  incessant,  this  abuse  had  risen  to  tm 
enoraiotts  excess.    The  ranks  were  thinned,  y^ 
the  lists  were  full,  as  also  were  the  pockets  of  the 
officers.**    This  lying  leprosy  has  tainted  every 
beam  in  the  rotten  firamework  of  Russian  society. 
The  want  of  oonfide^e,  thereby  indoeed,  has  led 
to  a  mean  system  of  espionage  peculiarly  repulsive 
to  the  feelings  of  every  freeman.    The  entl^ 
country  resembles  a  Penitentiary,  whose  walls  are 
oovered  with  slits,  through  which  the  turnkeys 
may  glance  unseen  on  the  unfortunate  prisoners. 
Spies  swarm  as  thickly  as  Mosquitoes  in  summer, 
only  they  suck  more  blood.    They  are  divided 
into  reguUr  classes  and  nestle  everywhere- 
Many  innocent  victims  are  suddenly  seined  on, 
bformation  lodged,  in  expectatmn  of  a  costly 
fee,  and  hurried  off.  without  form  of  trial,  to  the 
Siberian  Mines.    There  is  hardly  any  regular  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  any  case.    Law  is  net 
studied  as  a  profession.    It  2s  distasteful  (o  these 
in  authority,  because  it  might  set  bounds  to  a  will 
which  is  regarded  as  the  supreme  and  ultimats 
Court  of  Appeal    Peter  the  Great  lad  as  intense 
an  antipathy  to  Lawyers  as  Paul  had  to  panta* 
loons.    When  visiting  Westminster  Hall  in  Lon- 
don, he  eageriy  asked  who  were  all  these  bn^ 
people  in  black  gowns  and  wigs.    On  its  beia| 
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•Bplaiaed  to  him  ih«y  were  Uwjen,  be  txdalm- 
•«d:  "LMryenl  .why  I  h%j%  ooly  two  in  mj 
MsMe  dopiinloofl,  ju:4  I  thinlL  of  tumging  ooe  of 
'tbAm  the  momeDt  I  get  bone." 

With  the  utaoBt  rigonr  and  reokleflsneee  death 
km  been  dealt  oat  .to  aome  of  the  loftieat  digni- 
•lariea  abonl  tbe  throne,  wlieroTer  they  inourred 
ibe  frown  of  its  arbitrary  ooeupam.  Them  ie 
fMibapt^no  eountry  nader  Ihe  ann  that  has 
•litneiaed  eoob  vevohitions  in  the  wheel  of  fortune. 
4Rie  jnigkty  luure  been  degraded— the  mean 
.elaiatod.  l!he  aoene  ol  Haman  and  Mordeoai 
in  4b6  days  of  oM  has  l>een  often  repeated, 
if  onicb,  the  prfane  mhilster,  beeomes  an  exile  of 
flUNok.  Mensehikoff;  *  youth  who  oried  pies 
through  the  streets  of  Moscow,  Is  lifted  into  bis 
PfViL  By  the  wsj  it  becomes  not  him  who  now 
jr^aiis  the  title  of  Kenschikoff  (and  whose  bluster- 
ing manifesto  was  the  begioning  of  the  present 
Ipoablea)  to  assume  such  airs  and  get  on  such  a 
kfgfi  horse,  when  liexsoasiders  his  pie  boy  ancestor. 
Jn  the  eaiie  of  Catharine  I,  too,  wo  have  another 
iUxxstration  that  )here  is  no  romance  equal  to 
lh«t  of  reality.  Hece  we  have  the  widow  of  a 
military  sergeant  proau>ted  to  share  the  imperial 
Ihsone  with  the  Qreat  Peter,  and  siugly  to  grasp 
t  •  the  sceptre  when  he  kid  it  aside.  Special  fiiTor 
IS  s^wn  to  foreigners,  either  from  lack  of  native 
talent,  or  to  wound  the  pride  and  weaken  the 
power  of  the  native  nobles. 

**  The  German  who  was  a  tailor  in  Hanover 
any  beoome  a  Professor  in  the  Academy  of 
Soiienoes ;  the  Italian  who  carried  an  organ  about 
the  streets  of  Borne,  may  become  a  director  of 
sapoie ;  the  Swiss  who  was  a  confectioner  and 
cmsslnicied  pyramids  of  ice  and  pagodas  of 
psatry,  may  be  made  an  imperial  architect ;  the 
Bngliah  inspector  of  a  cotton  mill  may  be  made 
a  general  of  Engineers ;  and  the  Frenchman  who 
anived  as  a  valet,  may  turn  tutor  to  a  nobleman's 
•9ns,  ^nd  his  way  up  the  ladder,  and  receive  the 
appointment  and  title  of  a  Counsellor  of  State." — 
(IfajKwelL) 

Our  sketch  of  the  CivO  Government  of  Russia 
woqid  be  necessarily  incomplete,  were  not  aome 
reference  made  to  the  two  rulers  (who  have  cut 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  on  the  stage  of  her 
chequered  history)  who  have  done  more  than  any 
before  or  since  their  time  to  develop  her  re- 
aoerees,  and  to  give  her  that  position  in  the  scale 
of  naiions  she  now  filia.  Undoubtedly  Peter  I  and 
Oatharine  II  have  cot  the  most  conspicuous  figure 
ea  the  page  of  Buaeian  History — and  with  all 
their  lailiogs  proved  real  benefactors  to  their 
eonntry.  Peter^s  life  is  a  romance  of  itself  suf- 
fleieni  to  fiimish  matter  for  a  distinct  article.  To 


follow  him  to  the  dock  yarda  of  Amsterdam  arid 
London,  where,  under  the  name  of  Peter  Timmer- 
man,  he  wroaght  as  a  mechanic  To  view  the 
eariy  reverses  andultim^e  victories  which  marked 
hia  piotimGted  atmg;le  with  Charlea  XII  ^ 
Sweden.— 9o  record  the  energetic  efforta  he 
made  to  rub  x>ver  the  rough  face  of  bis  barbaieea 
country  the  vamiah  of  modem  civiliaition,  would 
eaihaust  eur  remaining  tisM  end  space,  and  be 
foreign  to  our  present  purpose. 

Soffloe  it  to  say  that  he  did  not  a  little-toes'* 
tend  the  commerce,  to  increase  the  revenue,  «i 
consolidate  the  power,  and  to  giveluatie  to  ilie 
name  of  bis  oonntry.  His  cokNwal  stsinve  ^fo^ 
he  was  6  feet  7)  and  maaslve  build  (for  his  ^bidk 
was  in  propoDtion)  pointed  him  out  as  one  been 
to  command. 

But  though  he  could  rule  others,  he  bad  net 
the  *' rule  over  his  own  spirit.**  His  ungovetn* 
able  temper  drove  him  to  excesses  which  have 
stained  bis  memory,  and  made  the  histerian  feel 
at  a  kMS  whether  meet  to  censure  or  to  puise. 
There  is  too  good  ground  for  believfaig,  that  like 
Alexander  the  Great,  he  died  the  victim  of  tfaii 
vice  which  has  proved  the  ruin  of  millions. 

It  is  an  Interesting  feet,  that  a  wonum  stands 
side  by  side  with  this  noUble  man.  GaAasine 
U,  who  reigned  till  towards  the  close  of  last  cen- 
tury, gained  a  reputatk>n  which  has  thrown  into 
the  shade  her  namesake,  who  made  the  snddeft 
transition  from  being  a  soUKer^s  widow  to  being 
a  sovereign's  wife.  Of  her,  it  has  been  accuvaitel^ 
observed,  **  Prudent  in  Council  and  intrepid  in 
conduct ;  cautious  in  ibrming  resolutions,  but  ei-^ 
gorous  in  carrying  them  into  execution ;  ambi- 
tioua,  but  of  great  and  splendid  objects  ooly^ 
passionately  fond  of  glory,  without  the  alfoy,  ai 
least  in  public  afiairs,  of  sordid  or  vulgar  Inclina- 
tions ;  diacemiog  in  the  choice  of  her  couosellor|» 
and  swayed  In  matters  of  state  only  by  lofty  In- 
tellect ;  munificent  in  public,  liberal  in  priva^, 
firm  in  resolution,  she  dignified  a  despotic  throne 
by  the  magnanimity  andpaCrfotIsm  of  a  more  vir- 
tuous age.**  But  these  gT&ai  qaaliUefl  were  cuuo- 
terbalanoed  by  as  rcm^trkaUle  vices  «nd  more 
truly  perhaps  of  her  tlmn  q{  the  Tirgin  Queen  of 
England,  it  might  be  8^1  d  in  BtirLdgb's  worda. 
that  **if  to  day  she  wer<i  more  than  man,  to  tEier- 
morow  she  would  be  hsM  ih&n  wAmau.*'  Yeiifs- 
ment,  sensual  and  capri<^]au^  in  private  Ufc^  abe 
seemed,  as  a  woman,  to  live  only  tc^t  the  gra(ifi> 
cation  of  her  passionB  ;  UmaTdtial^  ovor^earuig, 
and  sometimes  cruel  in  her  adinmiBtration,  she 
filled  her  subjects  with  unbounded  4 we  for  her 
authority.  In  the  lustre  of  h^r  ailminbtraUMi 
however,  the  career  of  her  victories,  and  the 
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Mpid  progreeB  of  h«r  subjects  under  so  sbis  a' 
government,  mankind  overlooked  her  dissolute 
Manners,  the  occasional  elevation  of  unworthj 
fiivorites,  irequent  nets  of  tyranny,  and  the  dark 
transaction  which  signMlised  her  accession  to  the 
Ibrone.  They  overlcoked  the  frailties  of  the  wo- 
auui  in  the  dignity  of  the  princess ;  and  paid  to 
the  abilities  and  splendor  ot  the  Seroiramis  of 
ttie  North  that  involuntarv  homage  which  com* 
nanding  qnalities  on  the  throne  never  hul  to  ac- 
^ire— even  when  stained  by  irregolaritieB  b  pri- 
^te  life/'— (Alison.) 

IV.  Bat  we  muat  hasten  from  the  dvU  to  the 
aOiUry  aspect  of  Russia.  This  is  a  view  which 
tte  present  crisis  invests  with  more  than  ordinary 
iiterest  and  importance.  It  is  almost  impossible 
lo  come  to  anything  like  certainty  respecting  the 
Military  strength  of  Russia.  We  have  already 
aOuded  to  the  corrupt  practice  of  not  erasing  the 
■ames  of  the  departed  from  the  muster  roll,  that 
the  pay  may  be  continued.  This  practice  b  so 
notorious  and  widely  diffused  that  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  any  official  statements.  These  may 
present  a  formidable  array  of  figures,  but  let  them 
b^  rigorously  sifted  and  they  will  be  sadly  pared 
down.  Multitudes  are  inserted  that  have  been  in 
eternity  for  yeai^s.  Although  therefore  we  find  an 
infantry  of  nearly  a  million,  and  a  cavalry  of 
150,000,  we  need  not  be  alarmed.  It  is  a  mere 
flourish  on  paper.  Let  the  roll  be  called,  and  in 
regard  to  fully  one-haU;  it  would  be  a  calling 
spuria  from  the  vasty  deep.    But  will  they  come  f 

It  is  an  historical  fact  that  when  Napoleon 
•nterod  the  blazing  Moscow,  with  his  mammoth 
army  reduced  to  180,000,  Alexander  could  not 
muster  as  many,  even  in  the  very  centre  of  his 
dominions.  The  army  has  not  certainly  more 
tluin  doubled  since  then.  Oonsidcring  the  vast 
eitent  of  its  territory  and  population, — the  im 
nense  frontier  exposed — the  numerous  posts  re- 
hiring to  be  garrisoned,  and  the  havoc  made  by 
disease  and  misrule,  the  available  force  of  Russia  is 
not  in  proportion  to  that  of  either  France  or  Britain. 
We  speak  not  of  bravery  or  skill — but  of  the 
matter  of  numbers  alone,^and  we  feel  persuaded 
tfcat  a  close  examination  of  the  statistics  of  the 
respective  countries  will  bear  us  out  in  the  state- 
ment Golovine,  a  Russian  of  distinction,  writes 
aa  follows : — **  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  all  the 
iU  usage  to  which  the  Russian  soldier  is  exposed 
on  the  part  of  his  superiors,  high  and  low.  With- 
out pay,  without  suitable  food,  overwhelmed  with 
•ppression  and  stripes,  he  is  destined  beforehand 
to  the  hospital  and  premature  death.  Hence  the 
Bnssian  army  loses  nearly  as  many  men  in  time  of 
peace  at  iu  time  of  war.    Men  are  still  held  so 


cheap  in  Russia  that  more  than  onoe  at  Lsipeii, 
at  Varna,  in  the  Caueasus,  when  a  Russian  dn- 
Uchment,  on  the  point  of  suoomnbing,  has  been 
liable  to  occasion  the  loss  of  an  entire  oorpa,  toI* 
leys  of  grape  shot  have  been  poured  on  Rosamnt 
and  enemies,  mowing  down  both  aUke.**  From 
this  testimony  of  an  bteUigent  Russian  wboee 
patriotism  alone  would  prevent  him  from  unjustly 
slandering  his  country,  you  may  infer  what  degiee 
of  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  the  high-sonmling 
eulogiums  that  have  been  pronounced  on  the 
magnitude  and  the  discipline  of  the  Russian  army. 
The  body  guard  of  the  Emperor  certainly  preeente 
a  magnificent  spectacle,  but,  being  mado  np  of 
picked  men,  it  forms  no  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  whole. 

The  beating  about  for  recndts  is  rery  npbOl 
work.  The  serfs,  from  whom  the  msjority  of  the 
recruits  are  drafted,  most  thoroughly  detest  the 
life  of  a  soldier.  They  will  submit  to  be  beaten 
without  a  murmur,  but  when  the  lot  falls  upon 
them  the  air  is  rent  with  their  cries.  With  poig- 
nant anguish  they  tear  themselves  from  the  sofl 
on  which  they  have  been  reared  and  the  bote 
around  which  their  affections  cluster.  Thdr 
march  to  the  battlefield,  so  far  from  being  (as  has 
been  said)  like  that  of  the  fanatic  or  the  crusader, 
is  more  like  that  of  the  condemned  criminal  to  the 
scaffold.  As  they  never  expect  to  be  other  than 
a  race  of  Gibeonites — mere  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water — they  have  no  spur  to  exertion, 
and  the  system  of  grinding  tyranny  to  which  they 
are  subjected  paralises  energy  and  quenchef:  the 
flame  of  loyalty  and  love.  In  deference  to  the 
Baiperor  a  forced  enthusiasm  is  sometimes  evoked 
— and  the  mutual  interchange  of  such  endearing 
titles  as  *  Father**  and  ''Children,'*  might  lend 
the  casual  observer  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  happy  and  contented,  but  enter  the  barrack- 
room,  or  penetrate  into  the  inmost  souls  of  thoee 
who  crowd  them,  and  you  will  find  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  them  strangers  to  that  generous  ardoor 
which  is  now  running  like  an  electric  current 
through  the  combined  forces  of  England  and 
France,  or  which  is  directing  the  ahn  of  Turkish 
shot,  and  the  sweep  of  Turkish  scimitars  on  the 
plains  of  Asia  and  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

It  must  bo  confessed  that  in  an  emergency 
Russia  can  summon  into  the  field,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  troops,  a  monster  militia,  and  that  lor 
this  purpose  Military  Cohniet  are  now  in  course 
of  formation.  But  common  sense  may  nnggeet 
whether  she  has  much  to  hope,  or  her  antagonists 
much  to  fear,  from  a  motley  mass  comprising 
eighty-one  distinct  tribes,  all  more  or  less  diflter- 
Ing  fh>m  each  other.    That  mass  contains  an 
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MMMint  of  combuslible  materiat  which  a  spa  k 
Bight  igniie.  And  harhig  lUUe  or  no  knowledge 
of  European  tactics,  they  would  form  no  match 
Ibt  the  descendants  of  those  accomplished  rete- 
E«08  who  won  laurels  on  the  fields  ot  Aoslerlitx 
and  Waterloo. 

V.  We  must  reserve  for  another  article  the 
eonsideration  of  the  Agriculture— the  Arts— the 
Professions — the  Habits— the  Education  and  the 
Beligion  of  Ruiiaia.  In  the  meantime  we  would 
devote  our  brief  remaining  space  to  the  question 
which  is  now  keeping  the  world  in  suspense,  aod 
which  is  suggested  by  the  view  of  Russia's  Ifinta- 
tj  resources  wo  have  just  taken. 

No  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to 
the  real  motives  of  the  Czar  in  the  present  move- 
ment. The  possession  of  the  Key  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  is  a  holk>w  sham.  No 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  past  relations  in 
which  Russia  has  stood  to  the  Porte,  can  have 
difBcuhy  in  penetrating  the  mask  he  has  assum- 
ed. Blasphemously  he  presses  religion  into  the 
service  as  a  cloak  for  his  ambitious  projects.  Uis 
eye  is  6red  on  that  matchless  metropolis,  the  de- 
ecription  of  whose  variegated  beauties  has  taxed 
the  powers  of  the  most  celebrated  writers.  His 
aim  is  to  transfer  himself  from  the  cold  climate 
and  unhealthy  marshes  of  St.  Petersburgh  to  the 
gfittering  minsrets  and  sunny  terraces  of  Con- 
etantinople.  Nor  is  it  perhaps  to  be  wondered  at 
that  a  spot  possessing  such  unequalled  advantages 
should  rouse  his  ambition. 

The  picture  of  Alison  is  no  exaggeration  :— 
*^  Placed  mid-way  between  Europe  and  Asia,  it  is 
at  once  the  natural  Emporium  where  the  produc- 
tions of  the  East  and  West  find  their  obvious 
point  of  contact,  and  the  midway  station  where 
the  internal  water  communication  of  Europe, 
Afda,  and  Africa  find  their  common  centre ;  while 
the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  iEgean 
bring  to  its  harbour  the  whole  production  of 
Bgypt,  Lybia,  Italy,  and  Spain,  the  waters  of  the 
Danube,  the  Dniester,  and  the  Volga  waft  to  the 
same  favored  spot  the  agricultural  riches  of  Hun- 
gary, Germany,  the  Ukraine  and  Russia.  The 
caravans  of  the  desert,  the  rich  loads  of  the 
eamel  and  dromedary,  meet  within  its  walls ;  the 
ample  saih  and  boundless  riches  of  European 
eojiniirje,  even  the  distant  pendants  of  America 
and  the  New  World — hasten  to  its  quays  to  con- 
rey  the  best  productions  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Hemisphere.  An  incomparable  harbour  where  a 
three-docker  can,  without  danger,  touch  the  qusy, 
and  from  the  yard  arms  of  which,  a  bold  assailant 
may  almost  leap  on  the  walls,  affords,  within  a 
deep  bay,  several  miles  in  length,  ample  room  for 


alt  the  fleets  in  the  aiii verse  to  lie  in  safety;  "^ 
broad  inland  sea,  inclosed  within  impregnable 
^tes,  gives  its  navy  the  extr:iordinary  advanti^ 
of  a  safe  place  for  pacific  exerdie  and  prepara- 
tion :  narrow  and  winding  sfraits  on  either  sid^ 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  length,  crowned  \sf 
heights  forming  natural  castles,  render  it  impregM 
nable  to  all  but  kind  forces.  It  is  the  only  capitil 
in  the  world  perhaps  which  can  never  decline  sb 
long  as  the  human  race  endures,  or  the  present 
wants  of  mankind  continue ;  for  the  more  that 
the  West  increases  in  popula'ion  and  splendovT 
the  greater  will  be  the  traffic  which  must  pass 
through  its  gates  in^onveying  to  the  inhabitanti 
of  its  empires  the  rich  products  of  the  Easterti 
San." 

To  find  a  fulcrum  for  her  lever  on  this  grand 
central  station  has  been  the  policy  of  Russia  froitl 
the  earliest  period  of  her  history.  Scarcely  had 
the  victorious  prince  got  fairly  settled  down  in 
the  mud  walled  Novogorod,  than  he  set  out  for 
the  Bosphorus.  The  ninth  century  witnessed  a 
succession  of  Russian  invaders  in  substance  the' 
same  with  that  of  the  nineteenth.  The  Greeks 
Were  subjected  to  similar  treatment  to  that  which 
has  excited  such  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  Turks, 
although  Russia  received  from  Constantinopl  3  her 
religion  in  tho  11  th  century,  that  very  religion 
has  been  converted  into  a  plea  for  seizing  the 
spot  that  bestowed  on  her  the  boon. 

For  nearly  three  centuries  did  the  Musselman 
reign  over  Russia.  Toleration  was  procldinied-^' 
wealth  flowed  in — the  foundations  of  her  future 
greatness  were  laid,  and  now  Russia  turns  on  the 
Mussulman,  and  exhibits  her  gratitude  in  fire  and 
sword.  To  those  who  ruled  in  Constantinople 
prior  to  1468  Russia  owes  her  Christianity.  To  a 
people  identified  in  sentiment  and  sympathy  with 
those  who  have  ruled  in  Constantinople  since  that 
memorable  epoch,  Russia  to  a  large  extent  owes* 
her  commerce.  And  yet  mark  the  return  she' 
makes  1  Since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
there  have  been  almost  half  a  dozen  distinct  wars 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  in  all  of  which  save 
the  first,  Russia  has,  in  the  end,  had  the  ad  van-' 
tage. 

Emboldened  by  pist  success  and  encouraged 
by  :he  supposed  enmity  between  England  and 
France,  she  has  lit  the  torch  and  sounded  the  toc^ 
sin  ag^in. 

Eighty  years  ago  Baron  Thngut  the  keen  sight-^ 
ed  Austrian  diplomatist  predicted  the  very  course' 
which  the  Czar  seems  bent  on  following,  and  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty  we  find  Count  Nessel-' 
I  ode  the  present  confidant  of  Nicholas,  making  nse* 
of  the  following  modest  language,  Mt  depended  ott 
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fiHT  o  vn  armies  to  autroh  on  Oonstantiiiople  ud  to 
•vorUirow  Ihe  Torkiah  Empire.  Ko  power  would 
Mvo  opposed  k.  No  immediaie  danger  w^M 
luTe  ihrealeoed  ns  if  ve  bad  giToa  tke  laat  blow 
lo  Ihe  Ottoman  monarchy  in  Buzope.* 

)£iohoUi0  and  Neaselrode  may  peabape  flad  io 
iheir  ooat  tthis  time  that  '*  pride  oometh  l>eANce 
:dettniotion  and  a  haughty  apirit  balbre  a  laU." — 
-^he  criaia  ia  eminent.  The  oauae  u  .eminently 
that  of  UbeKy  and  jnatke. 

The  question  at  atake  will  be  no  paltry  one. 
li  will  be  nothing  short  of  this :  '*  Whether  that 
ireedom  at  whose  voiise  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
jawoke  fix>m  the  sleep  of  sgos,  to  ran  a  race  of 
yirtuona  emoUtion  in  everything  great  and  good ; 
the  ft^eedom  which  dispelled  the  mists  of  sa- 
jperstition  and  ioTited  ihe  nations  io  be- 
Jiold  theur  God :  whose  magic  touch  kindled  the 
.rays  of  genius,  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry,  Imd  the 
flame  of' eloquence.  The  freedom  whish  poured 
into  our  lap  opulence  and  arts  and  embellished 
life  with  innumerable  institutions  and  improve- 
ments till  it  became  a  iheatre  of  woodeta."  The 
i|aestion  will  be  nothing  short  oi  this:  **  Whe- 
ther this  freedom  shaU  yetsurriTe,  or  be  ooTeced 
with  a  fuperal  pall  and  wrapt  hi  eternal  gloom.** 
We  need  not  fear  the  issue.  Qod  will  defend 
jthe  right.  It  will  be  found  iha^  there  is  a  band 
on  high  to  shield  the  braye.**  The  rod  of  the 
oppressor  will  be  broken.  The  tears  of  the  op- 
pressed dried  up.  The  Lord  reigneth— let  the 
earth  be  glad.  The  clouds  may  gather  and  the 
billows  foam,  but  a  Father's  hand  grasps  the 
helm — ana  he  will  so  regulate  the  moToments  of 
the  great  yesset  of  human  affairs,  as  best  to  car- 
ry out  the  purposes  of  Onlyary  and  to  extend  the 
inHaence  of  the  Gross.  And  of  this  we  may  Mst 
jissured  that  howeyer  other  nations  may  be 
affected  by  the  tempest,  our*s  (if  she  be  only 
true)  herself  will  remain  the  assertor  of  human 
righti  and  the  asylum  of  human  liberty.  The 
ahook  may  be  severe,  but 

"  nie  meteor  fli«  or  Bnglaod 
Shall  yet  terrific  bum 
TO  danger'i  troubled  niffht  depart, 
And  the  star  of  peace  return." 


He  who  would  pass  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  with  honour  and  decency  must,  when  he 
18  joun^r,  consider  that  he  shall  one  daj  be 
old ;  and  remember  when  he  is  old,  that  he 
has  once  been  young.  In  you'h  be  must  lay 
op  knowledge  for  hU  support,  when  bis  pow- 
ers of  action  shall  forsake  him ;  and  in  age 
lorhear  to  animadvert  with  rigour  on  fiuilts 
which  experience  only  can  correct 
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CHROSICLBS,   ARB  BBOUGBT  TO  A  CLOSB. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  mo  to  say  that  the 
supper  which  caused  the  table  of  the  Hag^ 
Club  to  groan,  was  in  keeping  with  the  other 
characteristic  features  of  that  social  brothor* 
hood.  Every  dish  exhibited  some  natioiial 
feature,  jtud  Jwas  pregnant  vith  old  wxMrld 
assodaUona. 

(Want  of  spaoe  oonstrains  os  to  withhold 
from  the  world,  (at  least  jpfv  tm^p^re^)  a  j 
of  guitatorial  information,  which  here  < 
in  the  Dreepdaily  manuscript  The  eating 
million,  howeyer,  Biay  yet  be  pot  in  po^sessioB 
of  the  substance  of  Mr.  Powhead*s  collectioiis 
in  this  department  of  fine  arta  Mr.  Maclear 
is  meditating  the  publication  of  a  treatise  on 
cookery,  the  joint  prodoction  ofMn.  Orundy^ 
the  Major^  the  Doctor^  and  the  JLaird^  where- 
in the  sayoury  experiences  of  the  excellent 
barber-Furgeon  wUl,  in  all  probability,  bo 
incorporated.) 

When  the  cloth  had  been  remoyed,  and  the 
board  garnished  with  sugar,  hot  water,  and 
other  materials  wluch  are  essential  for  the  oi- 
genderation  of  toddy,  the  ^  feast  of  reaeoo, 
and  the  flow  of  soul,'*  proceeded  with  enhano> 
ed  smeddum. 

Referring  to  Lidrd  Robertson.Mr.  Keeleyiae 
recited  the  following  additional  anecdote  of 
that  worthy. 

One  day  the  Laird  entered  his  fityoorite 
place  of  resort,  the  Parliament  House,  bear- 
ing a  stick  of  peculiarly  formidable  dimenstonei 
Before  long  he  was  surrounded  by  a  plethorip 
shoal  of  lawyers,  who  ea^oriy  interrogated 
him  touching  the  device  which  he  had  pig^ 
yided  for  their  ai^useaient  or  instruction,  m 
the  case  might  be.  Thus  qaestioned,  Bobertr 
son  uplifted  his  8ta£^  and  struck  it  upon  the 
floor  with  an  emphasis  which  made  the  ancisiiC 
Hall  tremble.  *' That's  Truth  gentlemen  !'*  he 
exclaimed.  "It  stands  on  ae  legl  Can  ony 
o'  ye  tell  me  how  many  legs  it  will  take  to 
make  a  lie  stand  V* 

Cuthbert  Keelerine,  after  the  discussion  of 
his  second  tumbler,  or  **  cheerer,"  as  he  de- 
nominate^  it— became   developed  as  a  fiiB 
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lilown,  onoomproinisiDg  Jacobite;  and  many 
were  the  details  which  he  ga?e  relating  to  the 
chivalrous  attempt  of  Charles  Edward  to  re- 
gfSn  the  crowp  pf  his  fathers.  One  or  two  of 
^these  I  noted  down. 

Persons  acquainted  with  the  old  town  of 
Bdiaburgh,  must  remember  a  tinsmith's  shop 
wiih  a  large  window,  containing  many  small 
squares  of  glass,  sitjoated  on  the  right  side  of 
the  Netherbow,  when  you  pass  up  ft:om  the 
re^on  of  the  Cannongate  to  the  High  Street- 
In  that  region  in  the  forenoon  of  twenty-first 
September,  1745,  there  occurred  an  unwonted 
bustle,  which  had  the  effect  of  drawing  from 
the  recesses  of  the  aforesaid  shop,  a  portly  and 
buxom  dame,  Mrs.  Macqueen  to  wit,  the  wife 
of  the  occupant  thereof.  The  bustle  alluded 
to  arose  from  a  respectable  middle  aged  mau) 
riding  along  at  full  speed,  and  eycr  and  anon 
waving  his  bonnet,  and  shouting  out — '*  Ring 
tho  great  bells,  for  his  Royal  Highness  has 
won  the  day  P' 

flushing  forth  to  the  equestrian,  and  seiz- 
ing his  hand,  the  worthy  lady,  who,  like  a  ma- 
jority of  her  country-women,  was  a  devout 
adherent  of  the  Stuarts,  exclaimed,  *'  Oh  I  my 
bonnie  Tammy  Grant,  gie  me  a  kiss  1  I  keut 
je  wad  biing  good  news!*'  Having  gal- 
lantly complied  with  this  request,  the  volun- 
teer herald,  whose  mission  was  to  proclaim 
the  victory  at  Presionpans,  spurred  up  his 
steed,  and  resumed  his  triumphant  slogan. 
^re  he  had  reached  his  own  house,  however, 
which  was  situated  at  the  head  of  Blackfriars 
Wy  nd,  he  was  pulled  from  his  horse  by  a  pru- 
dent friend,  as  the  only  process  by  which 
his  lo  triumphe  could  be  silenced.  This  men- 
tor warned  him  that  if  the  city  bells  were 
rung,  in  obedience  to  his  directions.  General 
Goest  would  assuredly  fire  upon  the  town. 

The  above  mentioned  "Tammy*  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Grant,  a  respectable  and  responsible 
oitixen  of  Aold  Reekie,  and  famed  for  his 
manbffusture  of  fishing  rods,  and  archer's  bows. 
Mr.  Grant  was  such  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause 
of  the  young  Chevalier,  that  he  dispatched 
his  only  son  Robert,  a  youth  of  some  seven- 
teen years,  to  join  his  ranks,  whilst  he  him- 
self paid  daily  visits  to  the  insurgent  army 
so  long  as  it  remained  in  the  neighborhood^of 
Sdinburgh. 

One  forenoon  as  he  was  making  his  wonted 
pilgrimage  to  the  camp,  he  met,  near  the 


Frig^  Wkin*^  (on  which  the  watering  plft^e 
of  Portobello  n  )w  stands,)  a  Highlander  in  fiiU 
costume,  with  A  formidably  fowling  pieot 
on  his  shoukler.  This  personage,  who  wfui 
evidently  lacking  in  topographical  knowledge* 
thus  addressed  the  engenderer  of  angling 
wands  :  "  Gould  she  tell  her  whar  'ta  army  p* 
ta  braw  young  Prince,  is  to  be  found  ?"  "  I 
am  going  in  that  direction,"  was  the  willii^g 
reply,  "  and  I  will  conduct  you  to  the  8p9t 
with  much  pleasure."  Donald,  however,  pos- 
sessed a  large  amount  of  cautiousness,  whi(^ 
is  peculiar  to  the  Celt,  and  was  determined  \fi 
insure  the  fidelity  of  his  guide.  Cocking  h|s 
musket  he  exclaimed  **  You  shoost  walk  yoi^r 
ways  before  h^r  mainsel,  and  if  a  red  coat  (• 
seen  she'll  ee'n  be  taking  ta  freedom  o'  blo^r- 
ing  out  your  prains,  oich,  oich  I" 

In  this  perilous  fashion  Grant  was  cqi>- 
strained  to  progress,  the  cold  perspiratiqp 
bursting  from  every  pore,  when  any  object  9f 
a  scarlet  hue  met  his  vision.  Alter  an  inter* 
val,  however,  which  seemed  an  age,  thi^ 
reached  the  out  posts  of  the  Prince*s  army, 
when  the  Highlander  benignly  clapped  h^ 
pilot  on  the  shoulder  with  the  observation — 
**  Ah !  she  be  ta  preUy  man !"  <'  That  is  all 
very  well,"  responded  Grant,  "  but  in  future  I 
would  rather  have  your  absence  than  your 
company  1  If  a  red  coat  had  accidently  ap- 
peared 1  should  have  been  a  pretty  corpse  I" 

Grant  the  younger  followed  faithfully  the 
chequered  fortunes  of  Charles  Edward,  and 
took  part  in  all  the  engagements  fought  by 
the  Prince,  up  to  that  climax  of  his  misforta- 
nes  the  battle  of  Culloden.  There  he  comba- 
ted by  the  side  of  the  amiable  and  true  heai;^ 
ed  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  who  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  subsequently  put  to  death  in 
London.  During  the  progress  of  the  comba^ 
Robert  Grant  frequently  counselicd'the  unfor- 
tunate nobleman  to  fight  on  to  tho  last,  and 
never  to  surrender.  *'You  are  a  marked 
man,  my  Lord  "  said  he, — **  and  ai*e  sure  to 
suffer  if  taken  I"  When  Kilmarnock  was  as- 
cending the  scaffold  on  Tower-hill,  he  exclaim- 
ed with  bitter  emphasis — "  Would  that  I  had 
taken  that  boy  Grant's  advice  1" 

Robert  escaped  the  horrors  of  Culloden  and 
was  long  in  hiding.  His  father,  who  had 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  zeal  in  favonr 
of  legitimate  monarchy,  was  apprehended  on 
S  ch^ge  of  'Ureason,"  and  for  some  time 
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ran  a  perilous  risk  of  expiating  his  loyalty  by 
his  lite. 

Grant'^  business  brought  him  much  in  con- 
tact with  the  noblemen  of  the  day,  by  whom 
he  was  sincerely  respected.  Amongst  other 
aristocratic  patrons  he  had  a  zealous  friend 
in  the  then  £arl  of  Eglington,  Who  possessed 
much  of  the  warm  and  practical  generosity  of 
that  noble  house.  This  nobleman  earnestly 
solicited  Qrant^s  pardon  but  without  success. 
At  length  the  Lord  Advocate  called  one  day  up- 
on Eglinton  to  invite  him  to  dinner,  **0n  one 
condition  will  I  come**  was  the  reply,  "which  is 
that  you  will  give  me  an  indemnity  for  Thomas 
Grant!"  *'If  you  had  asked  me  for  any  other 
favour"  returned  the  ofiBcial  "  I  would  have 
gratified  you,  but  there  are  twenty  four  char- 
ges against  that  man"  "Very  well"  quoth 
the  Peer,  "my  foot  will  never  cross  the 
threshold  of  your  door,  unless  you  give  me 
that  indemnity.**  As  Eglington  was  a  per- 
sonage of  too  much  importance  to  be  thwart- 
ed, his  importunity  prevailed,  and  in  a  few 
days  Grant  was  working  at  his  fishing  rods 
and  bows  as  if  the  "  rising"  had  been  nothing 
more  than  a  dream  1 

But  what  had  become  of  Robert  in  the 
meanwhile  ? 

Much  was  he  lamented  by  his  anxious  and 
sorrowing  parents,  and  an  aunt  who  lived  in 
the  house  with  them,  and  who^e  especial 
"  pet "  the  lost  boy  had  been.  At  length  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  long  and  weary  months  a 
gaunt  and  haggard  figure  clad  in  rags,  came 
to  the  door,  and  wistfully  inquired  whether 
•ny  of  the  family  were  at  home.  The  servant 
thinking  that  he  was  a  beggar  told  him  to  go 
about  his  business  as  he  could  get  nothing, 
when  the  afore-mentioned  aunt  who  chanced 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  supposed  mendicant^s 
face,  recognized  in  him  her  long  lost,  and 
sorely  longed  for  nephew.  Exclaiming  to  the 
handmaiden — "  get  out  of  my  road  you  bom 
idiot " — she  pushed  her  emphatically  aside, 
and  without  adJing  another  word  drew  the 
lad  into  the  house.  Nervously  grasping  his 
arm  she  led,  or  rather  drew  him  in  silence — 
for  her  heart  was  too  full  to  allow  prodigality 
of  speech—  to  the  closet  where  his  mother 
was  sittirg  absorbed  in  tearful  thought  "Ye 
have  often  said  "  cried  she — "  that  ye  would 
give  any  thing  t^  see  Robin  once  mair,  even 
though  he  should  be  covered  wi*  rags !  Weell 


here  he  is  ragged  enough  in  a*  conscience  !** 
The  scene  which  ensued  it  is  unnecessary  to 
describe,  at  least  to  a  parent  Robin  was  in 
eminent  peril,  but  a  mother's  love  c  »ntrived 
effectually  to  conceal  him,  until  concealment 
was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  passing  of 
the  general  indemnity  act 

Grant  Beni<5r  lived  for  forty  years  after  this 
period  of  turmoil  and  danger.  He  died  in 
1794,  having  attained  the  mature  age  of  nine- 
ty-five years.  Mr.  Keelevine,  who  saw  him 
shortly  before  his  decease,  described  him  as 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
exhibiting  a  proAision  of  ruffles  at  the  breast 
and  wrists,  and  having  his  shoes  adorned  with 
massive  gold  buckles. 

Robert  Grant  died  about  1812,  much  res- 
pected by  a  lAimerous  circle  of  friends.  To 
the  last  he  had  a  hankering  for  ^hat  he  called 
"  the  auld  way."  On  ore  occasion  a  lady  said 
to  him  during  the  currency  of  convcrsaiion — 
**  Mr.  Grant,  did  not  that  happen  about  tht 
time  of  the  rebellion  f^^  This  word  grated 
harshly  upon  the  ears  of  *he  fine  old  Jacobite, 
with  an  air  of  offended  dignity  he  replied — 
"  I  presume,  madam,  you  mean  the  Farty^ 

fiXitP 

There  was  another  incident  connected  with 
the  "  forty-five,'*  which  was  related  by  Laird 
McSkriech,  the  hero  of  the  same  being  no  less 
a  personage  than  his  own  grandfather. 

Ninian  McSkriech  had  been  brought  up  to 
the  curative  profession,  and,  as  was  habitoal 
with  medicos  in  those  days,  had  passed  seve- 
ral years  m  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  oh. 
taining  a  mofe  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
craft  Thus  it  chanced  that  he  acquired  seve- 
ral contmental  languages,  and  in  particular 
could  speak  the  German  tongue  with  as  mudi 
fluency  as  his  own  vernacular. 

When  Charles  Edward  invaded  Scotland, 
Dr.  McSkriech,  who  was  enthusiastically  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  legitimate  though  de- 
pressed royalty, joined  his  standard,  and  shared 
in  his  few  triumphs  and  many  reverses. 

On  the  lust  field  of  CuUoden,  Ninian  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victorious  Hanoverians,  (the 
only  name  by  which  he  ever  described  the 
dominant  party,)  and  King  rei^arded  as  a  de- 
linquent of  some  consequence,  it  was  resolved 
to  send  him  to  Edinburgh  for  trial. 

He  was  en  rusted  to  the  custody  of  a  west 
country  Major,  named  Paul  Proudfoot|  not  a 
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bftd  fellow  in  his  way,  and  who  extended  to 
the  captiTe  every  indulj^ence  in  hia  power. 
Being  provided  with  an  escort  of  dragoons, 
Mijor  Proudfoot  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
manade  his  pi  isoner,  hut  permitted  him^  to 
ride  by  his  side  as  if  he  had  been  a  free  man. 

The  close  of  the  first  day  brought  the  party 
to  a  country  inn,  where  tbey  had  arranged  to 
^>end  the  night  Hardly  had  they  disposed 
of  supper  when  an  express  reached  Proudfoot 
directing  him  to  send  back  the  dragoons  with 
tU  possibTe  dispatch,  as  their  services  were 
peremptorily  required  in  their  own  regiment 
It  was  added  that  before  morning  a  troop  of 
German  cavair)',  en  route  to  the  Scottish  capi- 
tal, would  reach  the  hostel,  and  that  the  officer 
thereof  had  been  instructed  to  put  himself  and 
his  men  under  the  orders  of  Proudfoot  These 
orders  were  attended  to  with  military  preci- 
sion, and  so  soon  as  the  dragoons  and  their 
horses  had  received  the  necessary  refreshment 
they  took  their  departure. 

Major  Proudfoot  was  determined  to  make  a 
night  of  it,  not  merely  for  his  own  solacement, 
but  in  order  that  he  might  keep  up  the  spirits 
of  his  prisoner.  Accordingly,  after  supper  he 
ordered  in  a  liberal  allowance  of  wine  and 
brandy,  and  inviting  the  Doctor  to  follow  his 
oiEample,  connncnced  the  discussion  of  frequent 
and  copious  libations. 

-  McSkriech  was  too  much  downhearted,  by 
the  misfortunes  of  his  prince  and  himself  to 
partake  largely  of  the  exhilirating  fluids.  He 
could  not  divest  his  mind  ofthe  idea  of  the  fate 
which  so  speedily  awaited  him.  Qloomy 
Tisions  of  hurdles,  and  haUers,  and  dismem- 
bered limbs  passed  before  his  mental  ken,  and 
anxiously  did  he  speculate  upon  the  possibi- 
lity of  effecting  his  escape  from  the  toils  With 
which  he  was  environed. 

Whilst  he  was  thus  engaged  chewing  the 
cad  of  bitter  lancy,  his  keeper  drank  for  both 
of  them,  and  as  a  natural  scqaenco  the  malt 
(to  use  the  old  saying)  began  to  rise  above  the 
nteL  In  plain  English,  if  not  positively 
drunk — which  no  man  confessed  being  as  long 
m  he  could  lie  upon  the  floor  without  holding 
OD — the  valorous  and  convivial  Prouiibot  was 
▼ery  far  removed  from  the 'category  of  strict 
sobriety. 

Shortly  after  midnight  the  promised  band  of 
foreign  soldiers  reached  the  inn,  and  their 
'eader,  %  non-commissioned  officer,  sought  out 


the  chamber  occupied  by  the  Major,  in  order 
to  receive  his  instructions.  Proudfoot,  who 
had  sense  enough  remaining  to  be  aware  that 
he  did  not  present  a  very  parade  like  appear* 
ance,  refused  to  grant  the  sergeant  an  audi> 
ence,  and  accordingly  the  latter,  after  posting 
a  sentinel  at  the  door,  proceeded  to  look  after 
the  sustentation  of  himself  and  his  men. 

In  process  of  time  Ba?chus  obtained  a  signal 
and  complete  victory  over  Mars,  or,  to  drop 
the  classic  vein,  Paul  Proudfoot  did  homage 
to  the  table  by  prostrating  himself  at  the  feet 
thereof  1  No  trumpeter  was  required  to  cole* 
brate  the  triumph  of  the  vinous  God,  seeing 
that  the  vanquished  warrior  proclaimed  his 
own  defeat  by  a  stentorian  fanfaronade  of 
snoring. 

Dr.  McSkreech  beholding  how  matters  had 
eventuated,  became  inspired  with  a  conception 
which  he  lost  no  time  in  realizing.  As  a  pre- 
liminary step  he  rifled  the  pockets  of  the 
oblivious  Higor,  taking  therefrom  not  only  the 
warrant  for  his  own  committal  to  the  Castle 
of  Edinourgh,  but  likewise  a  purse  comforta- 
bly replenished  with  the  metalic  sinews  of 
war.  He  then,  from  a  portion  of  bis  handker- 
chief fabricated  a  white  cockade,  and  pinned 
the  same  upon  the  breast  of  the  slumbering 
Paul. 

These  matters  being  accomplished  in  a  busi* 
ness-liko  manner,  the  Doctor  opened  the  door, 
and  ordered  the  sentinel  to  summon  his  officer 
without  delay.  That  personage  having  speedily 
appeared,  Ninion  interrogated  him  whether  he 
and  his  men  would  soon  be  ready  for  the  road, 
as  it  was  desirable  that  no  unnecessary  delay 
should  take  place  in  their  movements. 

The  party  thus  questioned,  instead  of  re- 
sponding, looked  with  an  air  of  the  most  su- 
preme helplessness  upon  the  speaker,  and 
shook  his  head  as  if  lacking  the  faculty  of 
speech.  Indeed,  for  that  matter,  the  poor 
fellow  mTght  as  well  have  been  Jumb,  seeing 
that  he  did  not  comprehend  one  word  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tongue. 

finding  out  how  matters  stood,  Ninian  lost 
no  time  in  addressing  the  man  in  German,  and 
soon  acquired  from  him  the  infonnation  that 
not  a  single  individual  composing  the  troop 
could  boast  of  more  polyglot  gifts  than  their 
commander. 

Being  thus  certiorated  Dr.  McSkriech  pro- 
ceeded to  arrange  his  plani.  Inviting  Sergeant 
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Schnripp^-for  so  was  the  f\inoJon«ry  named— 
to*  take  ft  glass  of**  strong  waters*'  he  informed 
him  that  the  sapine  toper  wa9  neither  more 
nor  les;9  than  the  rebel  prisoner  who  had  been 
committed  to  their  joint  custodiership.  **  He 
Is  a  regular  sot,  as  you  see,**  said  the  pre- 
tended Major  Proudfoot,  **and  even  when 
comparatively  sober  his  brain  is  in  such  a 
muddled  and  cranky  state  that  he  can  hardly 
tell  his  right  hand  iVom  his  left !  Would  you 
believe  it  that  during  the  whole  of  our  march 
lo^'day  he  was  laboring  under  the  hallucination 
that  our  position  s  were  reversed;  and  that  he 
was  conreyiog  me  to  limbo ! 

The  sergeant  listened  to  this  recital  with 
the  most  implicit  credence,  sipping  between 
hands  his  allowance  of  aqua  mirahUts^  and 
occasionally  inteijecting  a  *'  Fa^,"  or  a  **  Don- 
n^  and  blitzen  /*'  js  the  various  iuims  of  the 
narrative  required. 

**  Now,  my  good  fellow,"  continued  Ninian, 
**in  the  morning,  after  breakfast,  we  shall  set 
out  on  our  journey.  At  the  nextto^n  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  leave  you,  my  duty  calUngme  to 
another  quarter,  and  you  must  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  safe  keeping  of  your  charge. 
Aa  a  matter  of  course,  when  he  beholds  me 
taking  my  departure,  he  will  begin  to  play  his 
antics  and  pranks,  but  you  will  give  no  heed 
to  the  ravings  of  an  addle-pated,  half  crazy 
c^ature.  Sho.ild  he  refuse  to  keep  his  place 
fai  the  ranks,  you  will  of  course  clap  a  pair  of 
bi'lu^lets  on  his  wrists,  though  I  would  be 
9&fty  to  see  any  unnecessary  restraint  put 
iitK)n  the  poor  fellow.  The  Provost-MktHhal 
wBl  soon  take  the  measure  of  his  neck,  and  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  tender  the  short  remaining 
balance  of  his  life  bitter,  without  absolute 
necessity.  He  has  fought  on  the  wrotftg  side, 
it*  is  true,  but  he  is  still  a  soldier,  and  of  course 
ia'  entitled  to  receive  from  comrades  every 
indulgence  consistent  with  the  demands  of 
dity." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  these  inj  unctions 
If  cSkriech  dismissed  Sergeant  Schnapps,  and 
bteaking  himself  to  a  couch  slept  mort  quietly 
titan  he  had  done  for  miny  a  day. 

Shortly  after  cock-crow,  Proudfbot  arose 
frbin  the  carpet  which  had  served  him  for  bed, 
aB^ts,  and  blanket,  and  gave  directions  for 
^e  instant  up>bringing  of  the  matin  repast 
tSisWng  disposed  of,  he  prepared  fbr  the 
rMd,  buttonmg  up  his  coal^  as  the^mbwlby  ' 


Was  chill  and  raw.  So  misty  were  his  fiicultletf 
in  consequence  of  the  alcoholic  shower  of  th« 
preceding  night,  that  he  was  altogether  un- 
cognisant  of  the  disloyal  fiivour  which  decked 
his  vest,  and  which  was  so  preposterously 
out  of  harmony  with  his  principles  and  pnf« 
tenFions. 

Sergeant  Schnapps  lost  no  time  in  getting  1^ 
men  in  order,  and  the  troops  commenced  their 
march  to  the  sound  of  a  brace  of  trumpeta 
Tn  the  centre  of  the  band  rode  the  Major  and 
his  medical  caplive,  and  a  stranger  beholdixq^ 
them  would  never  predicate  that  they  were 
anything  but  the  stanchest  and  the  most  inti- 
mate of  friends.  Proudfoot,  who,  as  before 
observed,  was  a  good  natured  fellow  at  bottonh, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of 
his  prisoner ;  whilst  the  latter,  now  that  the 
galiows  occupied  a  more  remote  position  in 
the  landscape  of  his  hopes,  cracked  joke  for 
joke,  and  sung  stave  for  stave  with  his  keeper 
and  comforter. 

Amongst  other  ditties  the  Miyor  chanted 
for  the  delectation  of  his  charge  the  once 
popular  song  of  the  '*  Battle  of  Sheriff-lf  uir." 
He  selected  this  ode  because,  hitting,  as  it  did, 
equally  at  Whig  and  Jacobite,  he  deemed  that 
it  could  be  sung  by  him  without  impropriety 
and  listened  to  without  offence  being  taken. 
A  stanza  or  two  of  this  racy  old  metrical 
satire,  may  not  be  deemed  oat  of  place,  espe- 
cially as  of  late  years  it  has  been  permitted  to 
fiUl  inta  undeserved  neglect. 

Thare^s  tome  war  that  we  via; 

JtnA  some  say  that  (heywan. 
And  some  say  that  nane  wan  at  »*•  flun. 

But  ae  thing  Vm  sure. 

That  at  Sfaeriff-mfrfr 
A  IWttia  ftfaera  was  that  I  »#.  man  i 

And  we  ran  and  they  ran :  and  tltej  ran  aai  we  laa » 
Aad  weMa  and  they  ran  awa',  manl 

86  Chere  such  »  race  Was, 

Ai  ne^er  in  that  ptaee  WSsT 
AbA  at  UMle  diass  was  at  a%  Bitf* 

From  other  they  run* 

Without  tuok  o*  drum, 
IWl^did  not  mak*  nseeT  a^#;  tiii' 

Whether  we  ran,  or  they  ran. 
Or  we  win,  or  th^  Waa^ 
arlftHtfew 
There^sai 


WftrtMt  Mgna  maitfttit  aM^.  tiitM 


WrtheBarlo'SealbH 
AndthaOookVtbBllfartK 
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But  Plorenoe  ran  flMteit  %w%,  maa* 
Save  the  Laird  o*  Phinevoi, 
Who  iwore  to  be  even 
"Wl*  007  general  or  peer  o'  them  a',  man. 
And  we  ran  and  they  ran ;  and  tbQT  ran  and  we  ran  t 
Abd  we  ran  and  they  ran  awa*,  man  1 

^*  Yes  I^  ftdded  the  Migor  as  he  intermitted 
his  intonation,  **  th%^  same  combat  at  Sheriff- 
muir  was  the  most  incomprehensible  and 
bamboozling  affair  of  the  kind  that  ever  took 
place  Neither  side  could  tell  which  was 
beaten,  and  as  for  victory  no  one  dreamed  of 
claiming  it** 

By  this  time  the  troop  had  reached  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  where  thsy  were  to  bait, 
and  at  which  McSkriech  purposed  parting 
company  with  his  company,  as  previously  ar- 
fgtiged.  Making  a  signal  to  the  phlegmatic 
Schnapps, who  forthwith  called  a  halt,he  shook 
hands  with  Proudfoot,  wishing  him  a  safe  and 
agreeab'e  journey,  and  hoping  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  once  more  cracking  a  magnum  of 
claret  in  his  worshipful  society." 

For  a  short  season  honest  Paul  opined  that 
his  captive*s  misfortunes  had  landed  him  in 
the  quagmire  of  dementation.  When,  how- 
eter,  he  beheld  the  escorting  soldiers  making 
way  to  allow  him  to  ride  from  among  them, 
hb  anger  and  astonishment  knew  no  bounds. 
He  raged,  he  swore,  he  foamed,  and  shouted, 
as  if  a  legion  of  demons  had  madeanonslaiu^t 
upon  him !  Shaking  his  fist  at  the  imperUir- 
bable  and  stoical  sergeant,  he  vowed  bTj>ee# 
and  brandy — the  most  emphatic  abjunKMoA 
iHnch  he  could  commadd^-thiit  he  ^'^^ 
hivve  the  whole  of  them  tried  at  the  6yjC 
hMd,  and  fusiladed  like  dogs,  as  sooOb'^lft  they 
reached  a  mlHtary  station.  WitnesdiAf  the 
ftiliKty  of  hb  menace,  ho  snatdied  offVkat  alid 
wig",  dftshiBg  them  in  the  &oe  of  Schnltpps,  and 
tben  tearing  open  his  coal  smote  upoa  his 
bMttt  in  a  pifm^sm  rf  futy  and  despair. 

Hie  Doctor  oktmly  directed  the  sergeant  to 
dtf^liis  doty,  at  the  same  thne  pointing  to  the 
iMte  cockade,  which  by  this  time  was  con- 
f^oos  to  ev^  one,  as  a  proof  that  they 
bad  to  d«a  with  a  hardened  and  inv6tftratfe 
traitor  to  their  coffimon  king.  It  is  hardly 
nUeeaaary  to  Miy  that  the  party  th«s  addressed 
tMk  the  hmt,  and  in  three  mlfintcfs  Ifajor 
Paul  Proudfoot  was  sitting  strapped  to  a 
trooper,  with  the  addition  of  a  pair  of  traea< 
kathaadetti^  v  his  travellifig  coitame^ 


duranoe  lasted  till  his  formal  introduction  to 
General  Guest,  the  commandant  of  Edinburgh 
Castle,  who  being  personally  acquainted  with 
him  pat  an  end  to  his  serio-comic  predica*^ 
ment  Sergeant  Schnapps  became  the  legatary 
of  the  manacles  which  he  had  used  after  such 
a  perverse  fashion ; — and  during  a  protracted 
occupancy  of  the  *'  black  hole,*^  he  had  abund- 
ance of  leisure  to  meditate  upon  the  inconve- 
nience of  being  acquainted  with  no  tongue  ex- 
cept the  one  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
maternal  parent 

The  astute  and  chuckling  McSkriech  expe- 
rienced small  difficulty  in  reaching  a  sea-port, 
and  makii^  his  way  to  France.    Being  welt 
known  to  the  exiled  adherents  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty,  and  much  respected  by  them,  on  ac- 
count of  his  coun»ge,  and  devotion  to  the  good 
caus^,  he  managed  to  cree^^  into  a  lucrative 
practice,  and  ere  long  realized  a  handsome 
competence.    When  the  coast  was  clear  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  with  Major  Proudfoot, 
and  made  a  thousand  apologies  for  the  some* 
what  abrupt  and  unceremonious  manner  ia 
which  he  had  parted  from  him.  This  palinode 
Paul  was  the  more  disposed  to  receive,  seeing^ 
that  it  was  backed  by  the  loan  of  a  considers* 
ble  sum  of  money,  which  his  res  attgxuta  ehmi 
rendered  peculiarly  acceptable.    The  worthy 
Major  had  cherished,  somewhat  too  dovoutlyi 
his  attadHnent  to  brandy,  and  paid  more  al« 
tention  lo  the  mastication  than  the  breedings 
of  beef,  and  as  a  not  unnatural  sequence  ttar 
malaria  of  law  had  commenced  to  blight  hltf* 
paternal  acres. 

YThen  discfns^pg  a  *'cup  of  kindness**  witli 
his  quondam  prisoner,  I^roudfoot  frequently 
took  occasion  to  observe — "  It  is  indeed  an 
ill- wind  which  blows  nobody  good !  If  I  had- 
been  a  proflMent  in  the  German  language, 
your  neclr,  my  friend,  would  kmg  ago  hav^ 
bee&  inconveniently  lengthened,  and  there 
would  hare  been  a  Dutch  accoimt  of  the  \M^ 
nie  banks  andbftM»  of  Qlen  Proudfoot.'* 

Here  most  gentle  and  debomur  of  readen^- 
the  first  series,  or  instalment,  of  the  Ohboniols 
OP  DiinPDAiLT  cometh  to  a  terfjaination.  For 
two  whole  years  have  we  been  gossippiDg' 
together,  but,  as  the  andent  adage  hath  it, 
**  the  le^geel  lane  musthaveaiurtihigl*'    If 
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randa  can  lay  the  flittering  unction  to  his 


randa  can    ay  me  niucnng  uuvuwu  w  uu>  — * 

S  that  he  Lh.dded.nylhingt«  thestoek  ,P"»c.Te  U.e  ver,  ^l-'We  hb'ar,  ~|d^ 
80UI,  lunv  uv  I  J        o  Vftluable  manoscripte.  the  Society  8  maseiii 


of  thy  harmless  roiilh,  or  beguiled  the  tedium 
of  one  of  those  *•  leaden  houis"  which  chequer 
the  lot  of  all  Adam's  children,  his  labors  will 
be  amply  repaid. 


of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Sodety,  ud  It 


THE  LATE  PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS, 
QUEBEC. 


Our  Hay  number  contnined  an  engraving  of  the 
Parliament  Houses,  winch  consisted  of  an  elegant 
pile  of  cut-.tone  buildings,  forming  three  sides  of 
a  square,  and  tomnianding  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent prospects  in  the  world,  and  josaj  deemed 
an  ornament  to  the  Province. 

At  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  smoke 
was  observed  by  the  sentry  on  dutj  at  Presscott 
gate,  emerging  from  about  the  middle  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  new  wing  of  the  Parliament  buildings. 
It  crowded  densely  out  of  the  gable  wUidows 
fronting  on  MounUin  street.  The  alarm  was  in- 
stantly given,  but  owing  to  the  gathering  of  the 
fire  inside  the  dry  alUc  rooms  and  celling,  the 
progress  of  the  flames  were  so  rapid  as  to  baffle 
resbtance.  From  the  extension  of  the  flames  in- 
temally,  and  the  fury  with  which  they  raged 
mostly  upward  from  the  place  where  the  furnaces 
were  situated,  there  is  much  reason  to  beUeve 
that  they  had  their  origin  in  the  flues. 

Through  great  exertions  the  library  was  partly 
cleared,  and  the  rescued  property  deposited  in 
the  Bishops  palace.  Many  of  the  records  kept 
in  the  old  wing  of  the  House,  and  the  principal 
portraits  in  the  body  of  the  budding  were  got  out 
without  much  damage.  The  furniture  was  mosUy 
destroyed.  Vahiable  manuscripts,  bcludmg  the 
catalogue  which  was  in  course  of  preparation,  anu 
the  journals  and  a  groat  part  of  the  sessional 
Rapers  of  the  Imperial  Pariiament,  and  many  of 
those  valuable  conlribntion?  obtained  through  the 
Speaker  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  are 
lost  Those  books  actually  snatched  from  de- 
straction  have  been  seriously  injured.  The  instru- 
ments and  the  library  of  the  Literary  and  Histori- 
eal  Society  were  also  damaged  to  a  great  extent. 
The  left  wing  was  one  blase  of  flame  by  five  hi 
the  morning,  and  the  fire  having  broken  out  in 
the  attics  the  flame  seemed  to  have  mn  along  and 
taken  poraession  of  the  Interior  of  the  cnpola,  the 
outside  of  •»hich  was  as  it  were  breathing  smoke 
of  various  tints,  the  deep  red  indicalhig  flames 
within.  Every  exerllon  was  made  to  save 
the  classified  iqHjcimens  of  ornithology,  mineral- 
0^,  and  soology  in  the  newly  arranged  museum 


valuable  manuscripts,  the  Society*s 
library  being  situated  directly  under  the  bamng 
cupola.  Many  specimens  and  the  grc<t  bulk  of 
tlie  books  were  possibly  saved ;  but  any  wfco 
knows  the  difficulty  of  saving  frDm  fire  iiiiB#- 
nilogical,  soolojiical  or  ornithological  ^pcciiiiess 
will  have  an  idea  of  the  great  los«  which  Cbe 
Society  has  sustained.  About  six  in  tlic 
log,  and  while  it  was  said  some  persona 
endeavouring  to  dear  the  museum,  the 
of  the  room  fell  in  cansmg  the  peop'e  to  ] 
hastily.  Fortunately  no  one  was  Injured.  Tfce 
room,  however,  was  speedily  one  sheet  of  floM, 
and  the  flames  shortly  after  burst  ihroogh  As 
cupola. 

For  a  moment  the  spectacle  was  grand,  as  *• 
lurid  flame  twisted  about  and  kppcd  the  Liiirfn 
ly,  architecturally  considered,  mortbeauti^  p«t 
of  the  immense  building. 

The  centre  part  of  the  building  was  now  eveiy- 
where  in  flame,  and  the  attic  of  the  old  or  rigM 
wing  of  the  buildmg  on  fire.  A  denae  bbcfc 
smoke  was  issumg  from  the  oval  gable  window 
next  the  Bishop's  palace,  and  from  every  veiiCila- 
tor  and  window,  fire  showed  itself  o^/asKKiaQri 
and  by  half-past  seven  the  upper  part  of  the  iM 
wing  was  in  the  grasp  of  the  devouring  elemcfll* 
the  engines  apparently  not  being  of  the  afigbuA 
service  in  even  checking  the  conflagration.  T%e 
offices  had  been,  however,  previously  gutted  ef 
their  contents,  and  considerable  quantities  of  fur- 
niture tossed  out  of  whidows  and  smashed  on  As 
giNou*ia  below. 

^  iroely  had  the  LegisUiture  h>und  a  mtiog 
pU».*ban,  with  a  fatality,  perhaps,  uuprecedeal^ 
ed,  Cani,^'%  was  again  deprived  of  a  PaittsBflBt 
House^-by  a  recurrence  of  the  same  visitataon. 

Qoverdment  had  leased  the  church  eonvaft 
belonghig  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  to  serve  as  a 
temporary  place  of  meeting,  and  their  buildli^ 
have  been  reduced  to  ashes.  Forwnatcly  M 
few  of  the  books  and  public  documents  had  htm 
removed,  consequently  Govenmient  has  M 
but  little.  The  buildings,  however,  which  wwi 
very  beautiful,  and  adorned  with  a  handsooM 
Cipola  and  spire,  were  totally  destroyed. 
mn  a  •^ 


When  Valdesso  retired  from  the  service  d 
Charles  V.,  he  gtve  as  lus  reason,  that  that 
ought  to  be  some  tinie  for  sober  reflect  ion  ba- 
tween  the  life  of  a  soldier  and  his  death. 

Refrain  from  all  that  merits  reprobatioiL 
One  powerful  motive,  at  least,  there  is  to  tiiit 
— lest  our  children  copy  our  crimea. 
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ABBOTTS  NAPOLEON   BUONAPABT& 

BT  WaLUM  mOlUS  UAiMT* 
CHAPTIB  tL 

Wb  do  not  purpose  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  Revolation  of  the  18  th  Brumaire;  espe- 
ctmlly  as  tkey  ha?e  been  before  the  public  for 
yejirst  in  every  imaginable  form.    Oar  pres- 
ent basiness  is  to  direct  attention  to  that 
truth  which  our  opponent  clumstljr  endeavors 
te  coDceali  yiJL,  that  the  pretended  desire  of 
the  French  people,  to  ezchanf  e  the  King  Logs 
of  the  Directory  for  a  King  Stork  in  the  person 
ef  Napoleon,  owed  its  existence  solely  to  the 
persevering  intrigues  of  the  Corsican  clique, 
under  the  direction  of  the  astute  and  unprin- 
cipled Napoleon  himaeli    We  venture  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  not  one  of  omr  readers  who 
will  be  able  to  peruse  the  following  passage 
from  Abbott  without  a  feeling  of  surprise.  Svi< 
denUy  relying  upon  that  anti'-British'and  anti 
ULonardiical  feeling  which  he  knows  to  be  so 
extensivdy  diffused  among  the  least  cultivated 
and  least  worthy  of  his  compatriots,  Mr.  Abbott 
actoaUy  seems  to  take  an  especial  delight  in 
heaping,  as  commentator,  the  most  fulsome 
praises  upon  his  hero  precisely  on  those  very 
occasions  when  he  has,  from  authentic  sourcta, 
proved  to  us  that  that  hero  acted  with  a  mean- 
ness beyond  even  the  Napoleonic  custom. 
Thus,  speaking  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  Abbott 
coolly  says : — '*  Napoleon  was  then  but  twen- 
ty-nine years  of  age,  and  yet,  under  drcum- 
staoces  of  inconceivable  difficulty  and  with 
unhedtating  reliance  upon  his  own  mental 
resources,  he  assumed  the  enormous  care  of 
creating  and  administering  a  new  government 
to  thirty  milliona  of  men.     Never  did  he 
Bphieve  a  victory  which  dispUyed  more  con* 
snmmste  genius.    On  no  occasion  of  his  life 
did  his  miyestic  intellectual  power  beam  forth 
with  more  brilliance.   It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that,  for  ages  to  come,  the  world  will  be  united 
in  opinion  respecting  this  transaction.    Some 
represent  it  as  an  outrage  agydnst  Law  and 
liber^.    Others  consider  it  a  necessary  act, 
which  put  an  end  to  corrupiion  and  anarchy. 
ThM  the  course  which  Napoleon  pursued  was 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  over> 
whelming  mi^jority  of  the  IVench  people,  no 
one  can  doubt    It  is  questionable  whether 
f  veo  now,  Fhuioe  is  prepared  for  lelf-govern* 

▼OU  fV#"— B 


ment    There  can  be  no  question  that  then 
the  BopubUc  had  totally  failed." 

Here  we  have  the  bold  assertion,  that  Na* 
poleon's  course  had  the  approbation  of  *'  an 
overwhelming  minority*'  of  the  French  people, 
without  an  attempt  at  a  proof  of  it  Besides 
Mr.  Abbott  is  inconsistent,  or  why  does  he 
talk  of  the  ^^euUory*"  of  Napoleon!  If  an 
overwhelming  minority  called  him  to  the  Con- 
sular power,  with  Si^yes  and  Ducos  for  his 
mere  valets  and  train-bearers,  what  necessity 
for  the  paltry  intrigues  with  both  civilians  and 
soldiers  f  What  need  of  the  armed  force  f  Of 
the  sabres  and  bayonets  ?  Of  the  secret  in- 
trigues and  open  force  to  which  alone  he  owed 
what  even  his  fulsome  admirer  Abbott  calls  a 
^'eic^^ry  f  How,  or  where,  was  the  wish  of 
this  *' overwhelming  miyority^  declared! 

What  Mr.  Abbott  calls  the  ''despised  and 
disr^arded  government  **  was,  in  fact,  a  form 
of  self-government,  jdst  as  the  Prcsidont,  and 
the  Senate,  and  the  LegisUtore  of  the  United 
States  are,  and  elected  after  pretty  much  the 
same  gentle  and  pure  fashion.  We  are  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  the  French  Republic, 
when  Napoleon  deserted  from  the  Egyptian 
army,  was  "  at  an  end,"  but,  how  did  that 
fact  authorise  Napoleon  to  usurp  the  govern- 
ment into  his  own  hands!  He  was  the  paid 
hireling  of  the  Directorial  government,  bad  as 
that  government  was;  and  there  was  but  one 
ground  upon  which  he  could  be  either  legally 
or  morally  j  usUfiable  in  overthrowing  it  Be- 
sides it  had,  at  least,  the  show  of  owmg  its 
power  to  the  popuUr  will,  although  that  show 
was  a  deceptive  one. 

Had  Napoleon  really  desired  to  restore 
peace  to  his  distracted  France,  or  had  he  been 
uninfluenced  by  that  mad  ambition  wliich 
finally  led  to  his  fiUe,  the  legitimate  manner 
of  effecting  that  purpose  would  not  have  been 
by  the  fnetorf  of  the  18th  Orumaire,  but  by 
the  restoration  of  the  throne  to  Louis  XVHL 
and  of  peace  and  safety  to  that  prince's  long* 
suffering  people.  Had  Napoleon,  omitting  ioms 
of  his  violence  and  still  more  of  his  unblush- 
ingly  hypocritical  mtrigues,  achieved  what 
Mr.  Abbott  calls  the  ''victory"  of  the.  18th 
Brumaire  in  that  view,  Napdeon  would  have 
been  Justified  before  heaven  and  before  man 
in  that  particuUur  act ;  would  have  spared  not 
only  Aance  but  all  Europe  kmg  yean  of  deso- 
lating and  morderoas  wan^  and  would  hcvt 
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deservedly  been  so  layored,  and  hoDored,  and 
entrusted  by  bis  restored  soyereign,  tbat  be 
would  bave  bad  tbe  power  to  do  infinite  good 
to  France  by  tbe  exertion  of  bis  really  great 
genius ;  wbile  bis  memory  would  remain  free 
from  tbe  now  indelible  stains  of  tbose  crimes 
wbicb,  from  tbe  moment  be  became  an 
Usurper,  became  in  some  sort  inevitable. 

All  tbat  Abbott  bas  said  about  tbe  "  almost 
unanimous"  wisb  of  tbat  mere  menagerie 
of  wild  beasts,  tbe  Frencb  so-called  Republic, 
la  sbeer  nonsense ;  and  be  so  well  knows  it  to 
be  sucb,  tbat  be  does  not  even  make  an  attempt 
at  pointing  to  a  single  address  given  by  tbe 
obscurest  and  least  influential  body,  as  a  proof 
tbat  any  one  but  Napoleon's  own  clique  ever 
dreamed  of  bis  usurping  tbe  power  until  tbe 
exertions  of  tbat  clique  caused  tbis  most  fickle 
and  easily  misled  people  to  applaud  witb  tbeir 
shouts  tbe  display  of  bis  selfish  audacity.  No 
one  can  read  tbe  details  of  that  memorable 
first  usurpation,  without  marveltingat  the 
boldness  with  which  Abbott  enSeavors  to 
show  tbat  Napoleon  was  justified  ii^is  course 
of  action.  But,  as  usual,  he  gives  ns  tbe 
antidote  with  one  hand  while  giving  us  the 
bane  with  the  other.  For  instance,  desiring 
to  elevate  his  hero  in  our  eyes  as,  at  the  least, 
a  ipan  of  honor,  Abbott  says: — 

"  Si^yes,  perfectly  acquainted  with  revolu- 
tionary movements,  urged  Napoleon  to  arrest 
some  forty  of  the  Jacobins  roost  prominent  in 
the  GounciL  This  would  bave  secui^ed  an 
easy  victory  on  tbe  morrow.  Napoleon,  bow- 
ever,  rejected  the  advice,  saying:  *I  pledged 
my  word  this  morning  to  protect  the  national 
representation.  I  will  not  this  evening  violate 
my  oath.'* 

Having  by  bis  intrigues  set  certain  thou- 
sands of  various  ranks  into  motion  as  bis 
partisans.  Napoleon  could  find  but  little  dififi* 
culty  in  bringing  such  a  population,  as  that  of 
Paris  then  was,  to  the  Revolutionary  point 
But  the  violent  scenes  of  the  18th  Brumaire, 
and  tbe  military  preparations  made  under  tbe 
direotion  of  the  chief  conspirator,  are  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  shew  that,  far  from 
there  being  that  "  almost  unanimous  wish*'  in 
his  &vor,  of  which  bis  eulogist  so  confident- 
ly speaks.  Napoleon  clearly  saw  that  artifice 
oould  not  alone  be  depended  upon;  and«  Ab- 
bott himself  clearly  proves  this,  by  saying: 

"  ELad  the  assembly  been  convened  at  Paris, 


all  the  mob  of  the  Faubourgs  would  b&w 
risen  like  an  inundation  in  tbeir  (the  Jacobins*) 
behalf,  and  torrents  of  blood  must  have  bees 
shed.  The  sagacious  transference  d  the 
meeting  to  St  Cloud,  several  miles  from  Paris, 
saved  those  lives.  The  powerful  mOitary  dis- 
play, checked  any  attempt  at  a  march  npoQ 
St  Cloud.  What  could  the  mob  do,  witih 
Murat,  Lannes,  and  Serrurier,  guided  by  the 
energies  of  Napoleon,  ready  to  hurl  their  solid 
columns  upon  themt*^ 

We  should  like  to  know  what  Mr.  Abbott 
means  by  tbat  term,  the  mobf  He  weO 
knows  what  the  social  and  political  state  sf 
France  then  was ;  will  he  tell  ns  where  be 
draws  his  line  of  distinction  between  tbe  mob 
and  the  *' disenthralled  people  f*  Does  he 
mean  to  telT  us  that  Napoleon  was  exposed 
only  by  the  dregs  of  the  pe<^le  ?  Does  lie 
count  an  tbe  Royalists  and  all  the  Jacobin^ 
as  mere^dust,  in  the  balance  of  parties?  He 
must  be  well  aware,  tbat  though  it  is  tBe 
fashion  to  speak  of  tbe  Royalists  as  a  mere 
handful,  they,  in  truth,  included  among  them, 
both  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces,  all  that 
was  best  and  wisest  that  the  bloody  days  of 
the  Revolution  and  of  Terror  had  left.  He 
must  well  Imow,  too,  tbat  among  tbe  Jacobins 
there  were  many  who,  notwithstanding  thdr 
erroneous  political  principles,  could  by  oi> 
means  be  classed  among  ^'  the  mobw^  Instead. 
then,  of  heading  an  *^  almost  unanimous  ^  peo- 
ple against  a  mere  rabble,  we  hare,  by  Ab- 
bott's own  showing,  Istly.  The  Royalists  W 
a  man,  and  2ndly,  the  Jacobins  to  a  mail, 
who,  «v  neesmtaU  m  were  opposed  to  Napo- 
leon. The  former,  as  Royalists^  could  be 
satisfied  with  no  government  but  tbat  of  tbe 
exiled  Louis ;  and  the  Utter  could  not  possi- 
bly fail  to  feel  the  ntmost  iodignati<XK  at  tbe 
thought  of  a  foreigner,  so  recently  an  absolute 
pauper,  assuming,  under  whatsoever  title,  a 
sovereign  authority  over  them.  Mr.  Abbott 
would  do  well  to  reflect,  that,  even  in  times 
of  the  fiercest  political  exdtement,  between 
twe  extremes  of  the  mere  mob  and  those  ae> 
tive  leading  daises,  who  are  both  quaKfied  and 
inoUoed  to  interfere  in  state  affiurs,  there  is  • 
moderate  body.  Of  that  dass.  of  French,  si 
the  time  nf  Napoleon,  it  is  likely  enough  tbat 
some  preferred  a  republio,  and  that  some  pre* 
ferred  their  old  monarchy ;  but  it  is  tolerab^ 
certain,  that  oU  k>oked  upon  a  nek  pretwi^ 
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to  abeolute  autbontj  only  «s  a  new  curse  and 
^oakmity.  Moreover,  Mr.  Abbott  septm  to 
Ibrget  that  the  Revoltttion  had  left  no  "  mob  ** 
in  France.  Mr.  Abbott,  who  talks  thus  lightlj 
xif  the  ^'mob**  of  Paris,  and  trhimphs  so  ex- 
vitiligo 7  orer  their  impotency  to  oppose  the 
deoBe  columns  comnumded  by  Murat,  Lannes, 
aodSerrurier,  surelyfoigets  the  sort  of  nation 
id  which  he  IS  a  member.  If  some  new  Na- 
poleon were  to  set  up  as  President  of  the 
United  States  for  lob,  with  an  erideDt  inten- 
tion of  making  the  farther  change  of  that 
Presidency  into  ^ukereditarf  mmar^f  does 
Mr.  Abbott  ▼enture  to  say  that  all  the  Amer- 
ican RepubKcans,  wbo  should  venture  to 
oppose  that  usurpation^  would  deserre  to  be 
batohered  by  the  military.  Will  he  nmintain 
thai  they  have  op  right  to  oppose  the  usur- 
pation of  any  dtiseQ  wiio,  first  from  butcher- 
ing Indians  or  semi-sayage  Mexicans,  may 
take  a  fancy,  eacoumged  by  his  peculiar 
political  ethics,  to  set  up  as  President  for  life. 
Dictator,  King,  or  Emperor,  with  remainder 
to  his  actual  or  putative  ofispringff  Will  he 
dnveto  proclaim  that  opinion  to  their  wor- 
afaips  the  MOBS  of  old  Tammany  and  the 
Farkt  And  if  not,  how  can  he  use  the  term 
**  Hoa*'  as  applied  to  the  corresponding  classes 
ia  France;  of  whoai,  when  not  opposed  to 
his  idol,  he  speaks  so  respectfully,  calling  them 
not  the  mob,  but  the  '*  disinthralled  people  r> 

The  truth  is,  that,  when  Mr.  Abbott  talked 
about  his  hero  having  in  his  favor  the  **  al- 
oiost  unanimous''  wish  of  the  French  people, 
he  made  an  assertion  utteriy  without  founda- 
tion,  because  he  felt  the  necessity  of  giving  to 
the  usurpation  something  like  the  ^»pear- 
aaoe  of  obedience  to  that  popuhur  will,  which 
the  Gorsican  in  fkot  dictated  <»— at  the  bayo- 
ntfs  point! 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  thb  eqieoi- 
ally  bad  portion  of  his  performanoe.  He  has, 
M  fiff  as  unwarrantable  assumption^  reckless 
anertion,  and  sophistical  inference,  can  do  it, 
justified  Napdeon  in  subverting  the  directoriltl 
government)  and  he  has  positively  affirmed 
that  it  was  utterly  impossihle  for  Napoleon  to 
bring  about  the  Bestoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
We  have  deaily  shown  that,  except  fi)r  the 
porpose  of  effecting  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons^  Napoleon  could  only  trwapno^jy 
subvert  the  Dhrectory;  and  we  require  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  mere  assertiona  of  Mr* 


Abbott  to  convince  us  that  Napoleon  would  not 
have  found  it  far  less  difficult  loyally  to  res- 
tore the  Bourbons  than  treasonably  to  usurp 
power  for  bimselC 

But  waving,  for  the  present  at  least,  all  dis- 
pute  upon  that  point,  does  Mr.  Abbott  express 
disapprobation  of  Napoleon's  misconduct  in 
giving  both  sanction  and  adhesion  to  the  new 
constitution  which  made  him  only  an  elective 
Consul,  <me  of  three,  while  fully  intending  at 
a  future  period  to  make  his  authority  not 
merely  life  long  but  transmissible  to  his 
heirs! 

**  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  alighted 
from  hts  carriage  at  the  door  of  his  dwelling 
in  the  Rue  Chauteraine.  Josephine,  in  the 
greatest  anxiety,  was  watching  at  the  window 
for  his  approach.  Napoleon  had  not  been  able 
to  send  her  one  single  line  during  the  turmoil 
and  the  perils  of  that  eventfhl  day.  She 
sprang  to  meet  him.  Napoleon  fbndly  endr« 
ded  her  in  his  arms,  briefly  recapitulated  the 
scenes  of  the  day,  and  assured  her  that  since 
he  had  taken  the  Oath  cf  Office,  he  had  not 
allowed  himself  to  speak  to  a  single  individual, 
for  he  wished  that  the  beloved  voice  of  his 
Josephine  might  be  the  first  to  congratulate 
him  upon  his  virtual  accession  to  the  Empire 
ef  Franee."^ 

What  comment  does  Mr.  Abbott  make  upon 
this  atrocious  perjury  ly  deliberate  anUH- 
patiem. 

Napoleon  had  just  ttkentheeath  ofoffiee. 
He  had  been  sworn  in  as  one  of  three  cbtef 
officers  of  the  Republic;  how  then  had  he 
virtually  succored  to  the  Empire  of  France? 
but  by  an  anticipated  peijury  I  Tet  Abbott 
has  not  a  word  to  say  against  that  deliberate- 
ly planned  treachery. 

^'Araace,"  proceeds  Mr.  Abbott,  «<had 
tried  Republicanism,  and  the  experiment  had 
iailed.  There  was  neither  intelligence  <n*  Vir- 
tue among  the  people  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  govern  themselves." 

Mr.  Abbott  should  teH  us  to^^n^.the  exp^>^ 
ment  ceased  to  be  an  experiment,  and  proved 
a  decided  fitihire.  Was  it  be(bre  or  after  that 
attempt  of  Britahi  and  her  allies  to  prevent 
France  from  contmuing  to  be  a  curse  to  others 
and  a  disgrace  to  herself  in  her  ftidle  at- 
tempts at  self  government,  which  Mr.  Abbott, 
while  it  served  his  purpose  to  do  ao^  repre- 
seated  ae  a  wicke4  att^k  on  a  **  disenthrall^ 
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•d  people,*'  who  had  exercised  Uieir  right  of 
cboosiDg  their  own  goyemment  ? 

•* Few/*  Abbott  continues,  "had  anjidea 
of  the  sacredness  of  •  vote,  or  the  dntj  of  the 
.  of  the  minority,  good  naturedly  to  yield  to 
the  nugority.  It  is  this  sentiment  which  is  the 
political  salyatiOn  of, the  United  States.    Not 
infrequently,  when  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  ballots  have  been  cast,  has  a  goy^nor  of 
the   State    been    chosen   by  the  migority 
of  a    single   yote.     And    the    minority  in 
such  cases  have  yielded  just  as  cordially  as 
they  would  haye  done  to  a  minority  of  tens  of 
thousands.    After  our  most  exciting  presiden- 
tial elections  the  announcement  of  the  result 
,  is  the  harbinger  of  immediate  peace  and  good 
aatured  aequieseenoe  all  oyer  the  land.    The 
^eaUd  v^ttr  peUteJf  eongratulate$  hU^p- 
,  fw^wt Vfon  JUf  micmm"  Abbott hashere un- 
.  oonscioualypassed  the  most  seyere  censure  on 
.  the  man  whom  he  would  representas  influenced 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  serye  and  saye  his 
l^pted  country.    Had  Napoleon  really  de- 
aired  this,  his  plan  would  haye  been  to  «n- 
daayour  to  form  them  into  such  a  state  of 
.  citixenship  as,aocofding  to  Abbott,  the  United 
States  possess.     Certainly  the  way  to  effect 
tius  object  was  not  the  usurpation  of  supreme 
power,  and  that  this  was  Napoleon's  object  is 
dear  from  the  fact  of  his  haying  told  Jose- 
.  phine,  whHe  the  oath  of  fldeUty  was  still  wet 
on  his  lips,  that  he  had  taken  the  first  step 
.  to  actual  power.    Again :  if  the  people  were 
such  a  brainless  and  eril  set  as  Abbott  just 
here  finds  it  oonyenient  to  represent  them ; 
why  lay  any  stress  upon  the  "almost  unani- 
iBOiis'*  wish  that  Napoleon  should  rule  them  ? 
.  Bmely  the  wiA  of  such  a  people  should  be  a 
strong  disqualification  of  the  person  or  measure 
wished  for!    Turn  in  whichsoeyer  direction 
lie  may,  Abbott  inyariably  proyidos  one  with 
an  argument  against  him ;  excepting,  indeed, 
when  he,  still  more  liberally,  fumidies  us 
with  a  dUemma  upon  one  or  other  horn  of 
.  which  he.ma8t  needs  impale  himsell 

"We  can  hardly  call  that  man  an  osur- 
per/'  proceods  Abbott,*  "w^  does  bfat  as* 
some  Uie  post  which  the  safion  witii  nnani- 
Blity  entreats  hkn  to  tske." 

Mark  the  cantious  and  yet  doirisy,  the  nh- 
prineiplod,  y«t  utteriy  impotent,  atlempt  of 
Abbott  to  beg  the  question,  and  as  it  wire, 
•btain  l^  iaiss  pr^onoes,  a  yerdici  fiiNn  p«b* 


lie  opinion,  b  fayour  of  his  hera  At  fifst 
Mr.  Abbott  talked  only  about  "  many  yoices 
here  and  Uiere"  caHSng  upon  Napdeon,  then 
he  chai^ied  the  call  "  into  an  almost  unani- 
mous" acqiuesoence  of  the  wft  nk>&,  but 
people  in  the  designs  of  Napoleon,  tiiough, 
according  to  Abbott,  Napdeon  "in  solitary 
grandeur"  kept  these  designs  a  profinBid  se- 
cret I  And  now  the  **  almost  UDanhnoas^^o- 
quiescence,  hasgrown  to  "  unanimity"  of  cdl- 
ing  on  Napoleon  in  **the  loudest  tones'*  that 
could  be  uttered  1  Certainly,  It  would  net  be 
easy  to  find  a  parsHel  fbr  this  unfaimoas. 

The  Consulship  of  Napoleon  and  his  col- 
leagues, was  of  no  y>ery  long  duration.  Tlmt 
great  constitution  was  speedily  changed  into 
anew  one;  the  chief  fioature  of  whi«h  wis 
that  Napoleon  was  made  First  Consul  for  ten 
years.  Another  step  towards  that  "Empk« 
in  the  West,"  to  which  dame  Destiny  seomed 
to  be  conducting  him,  eren  when  she,  in  the 
form  of  stout  8ir  Sydney  and  his  hearts  of 
oak,  obdurately  ibrbade  Napoleon  erer  io 
hope  for  an  empin  in  the  east 

Page  afUr  page  does  Ifr.  Abbott  now  de- 
yote  to  endeayomring  to  show  that  Napoleon, 
being  eUcM  Ip  Ikvnee,  was  justly  her  ruler ; 
and  that,  consequently,  in  refudng  to  recog- 
nise him  as  snch,  and  to  abandon  the  exfied 
Bourbons,  Britain  was  the  aggressor.  All 
that  he  says  upon  the  sulject  may  be  sufltei- 
ently  answered  by  a  simple  reference  to  our 
comments  oo  his  prvgrimke  misstatements 
as  to  the  Freneh  people  liaying  called  npon 
Napoleon  to  seise  the  reins  of  power,  and  is 
to  the  mode  and.the  degrees  of  intensity  in 
which  they  cHd  so.  By  force,  and  by  ihrad, 
Napoleon  first  prooved  the  mere  consulddp, 
and  by  force  and  by  firaud  he  progressed  in  his 
usurpation  until  he  became  first  consul  for 
life,-^Hmd  at  length  emperor. 

Haring^dlqwstd  of  the  fbst  steps  to  povtr, 
we  will  enquire  how  Mr.  Abbott  pretendsto 
justify  the  nma  usurpation  of  Napoleon,  the 
diange  <^tfie  Oonsidate  fer  Ten  years  to  ttie 
Oonsilate  for  Life  t 

"Nipoleoa,  fbdifeg  his  goffers  of  psMs 
njeeted  by  Bugiand  with  contomely  md 
scorn,  mud  decUaed  by  Austriai  nowprepsred 
with  his  wonted  energy,  to  repd  the  sassrfti 
oftiieanies.  As ke sai hi hiseabinet at Ihe 
TttOeries,  the  thwdeis  of  their  omelelitti^ 
onset  osme  vdUng  In  lyoii  Us  earfrstti^ 
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the  frontiers  of  Fraooe.  The  hostile  fleets  of 
SngUnd  swept  the  channel  atterlj  annihilat- 
ing the  commerce  of  the  Republic,  landing 
reg^nents  of  armed  emigrants  upon  her  coasts, 
furnishing  moa^y  and  munitions  of  war  to 
rouse  the  partizans  of  the  Bourbons  to  civil 
oonflict,  and  throwing  balls  and  shells  into 
eirery  unprotected  towo." 

Had  ^.  Abbott  not  written  another  line, 
the  unwarrantable  language  of  the  above  ez- 
,  tn^  would,  abundantly  pso?e  his  hatred  of 
Soi^and  as  clearly  as  it  proyeft  his  unscrupu- 
leas  resoWe  to  allow  neither  logic  nor  equity 
tot  aUnd  in  the  way  of  an  in¥ariable  vindication 
d;  Napoleoiv  Tb»/t  Usurper's  proffers  of 
peace  were  ^^dscUned^"  our  dexterous  author 
teUa  OS  by  Austria,  but  they  were  "  rejected  by 
SnglMid  with  contumely  and  scorn."  For  this 
broad  and  bitterly  unjust  disdnction  between 
the  conduct  of  £n|^aiid  and  that  of  Austria 
we  boldly  affirm  that  Mr.  Abbott.has  not  the 
sUglbtest  shadow  of  justific|ktioQ«  What  are 
the  plain  facts  of  the  case  f  Having  usurped 
tbe  Consular  power,  Napoleon  either  in  the 
ivflolenoe  of  the  upstart,  or  in  real  igno^ 
raaoe,  thought  fit  to  address  personally  a 
letter  to  George  the  Third.  To  a  letter  of 
that  kind  George  the  Third,  had  no  more 
power  to  reply  by  granting  peace  than  the 
humblest  of  that  King's  subjects.  A  Nicholas 
or  a  Napoleon,  a  bom  despot  or  a  successful 
usurper  rules  uninfluenced  by  fears,  save  of 
the  silken  sash  which  strangled  Paul  of  Rus- 
^  or  the  poisoned  draught  which  it  is  only 
too  probable  cut  short  the  career  of  his  son 
Alexander.  But  George  the  Third  of  £ng- 
limd  was  neither  a  despot  nor  an  upstart ;  he 
was  »  constitutional  King,  reigning  in  person, 
but  gOYeming  by  the  ad?ice  aud  through  the 
medium  of  his  ministers,  always  req)onsible 
to  the  nation  for  those  acts  in  which  they 
advised  him,  and  in  certain  extreme  cases, 
liable  to  be  punished,  eyen  with  death,  for 
mischievously  dishonest,  or  unwise  advice 
l^yen  to  their  royal  master.  Ignorant  or 
regardless  of  these  facts,  N^K>leon  addressed 
to  the  monarch  a  communication  which  could 
OD^  be  regularly  addressed  to  his  minister, 
and,  moreover,  tl^  communication  itself  was 
by  no  means  of  Uie  character  which  Mr.  Ab- 
bott evidently  wishes  us  to  suppose  it  to  have 
boenu  It  undoubtedly  proposed,  but  it  did 
Sp  upon  terms  which  Napotpon   obviously 


must  have  k&own  to  be  inadmissible;  to  speak 
plainly  it  was  the  proposal  of  the  spoiler  who 
is   anxious  to  make  matters  up  with  the 
spoiled,  but  only  on  condition  of  being  allowed 
to  retain  the  spoil  To  so  very  phun  and  obvioua 
a  mockery,  the  British  Minister  of  that  digr* 
would  have  been  fully  warranted  in  replying, 
ia  terms  of  stem  severity.    But  the  ministar 
in  question,  Lord  Grenvitte^  was  capable  of' 
combining  the  mtaioiter  m  med^  with  tfas 
f^rtiter  in  re  and»  ftr  from  r^ecting  Napo^ 
Icon's  proposals  with  "  contumely  and  scom,*^ 
\m  Lordship  pointed  out  that  the  sinceiitj; 
of  those  proposals  would  be  best  evidenced 
by  tbe  restoration  to  France  <^  her  Intimate 
government,    but  added,  that  Bngland  I^ 
claim  to  no  right  to.  dictate  to  France,  aiid 
was  ready  to  entertain   specific  propofals^ 
Such  proposals  Napoleon  was  not  prepared 
to  make.    Napoleon  was  well  aware  that  pre« 
tences  would  not  have  the  slightest  infiueuce 
on  the  minds  of  the  able  statesmen  who  were 
arrayed,  not,  as  he  so  impudently  affected- to 
suppose  them,  against  France,  but  against  the 
usurping  government  of  which  he  was  the 
head.    But  though  he  knew  that  verbiage 
could  not  pass  as  a  substitute  for  specific  pW>* 
posala  of  substantial  justice^  he  also  knew 
that  it  would  serve  his  turn  in  France,  by  cant* 
ing  the  deluded  and  ferocious  factions  toattri* 
bute  all  the  evils  of  continued  war  to  Britain 
and  her  allies,  and  thus  would  keep  up  at  fever 
beat  ihat  insane  enthusiasm  indispensable  to 
the  prosecution  of  his  vast  and  iniquitous  de« 
signs.    Where  is  there  the  £untest  trace  of 
that  scorn  and  contumely  which  Mr.  Abbott 
ventures  to  attribute  to  the  "rejection,''  of 
Napoleon's  **  proffers  of  peacer    That  his 
*'  proffer**  in  his  informal  letter  to  his  Britan« 
nic  Mi^jesty,  was  a  mere  mockery,  the  British 
Ministers  must  of  course  have  known,  fnm^ 
the  vague  and  dedamatory  generality  of  the 
terms   employed.     But,   with  a  policy   as 
prudent  as  it  was  humane,  they  treated  that 
proffer,  not  as  it  deserved,  bat  as  one  whioh^ 
though  not  sufficiently  specific,  inclined  them 
to  ftirtherconsiden^on  and  negociation.  And 
further  negociation  actually  took  place,  but 
was  broken  off,  owing  in  part,  to  the  insiii* 
cerity  of  Napoleon,  and,  in  pari^  probably, 
to  the  hopes  which  both  En^nd  and  Aus- 
tria still  entertained  of  obtaining  such  advan* 
tages  oyer  France  as  dkould  enable  them  at 
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once  to  giye  her  peace  and  to  free  her  from 
the  factions,  fused  into  an  iron  despotism,  to 
which  she  owed  so  mnch  of  disgrace  and  of 
suffering. 

Tho  really  Herculean  task  of  eonreying 
not  only  men  but  caralry  and  heavy  artillery 
across  the  Great  St  Bernard,  and  the  brilliant 
▼ictories  of  llontebello  and  Marengo  most 
0?er  extort  the  wonder  of  eren  those  who 
are  the  least  addicted  to  hero-won^ip.  Mr. 
Abbott  is  howerer,  determined  to  claim 
praise  for  his  hero  on  other  grounds.  Accord- 
ingly, through  the  greater  part  of  a  closely 
printed  column,  he  descants  about  the 
*♦  humane  sympathy"  of  Napoleon,  and  his 
great  benerolence  in  giving  his  **  sincere  and 
Tirtuous''  young  guide  over  the  mountains  a 
few  pencilled  lines  which  made  the  **  sincere 
and  virtuous  young  peasant  in  question  the 
proprietor  of  a  field  and  a  house  which  ena- 
bled the  sincere  and  virtuous  young  peasant 
to  marry  *'  a  fair  maid  among  the  mountains." 
Mr.  Abbott  opines  that  *'  generous  impulses 
must  have  been  instinctive  in  a  heart  which 
in  an  hour  so  fraught  wiUi  mighty  events, 
could  turn  fh>m  the  toils  of  empire  and  ojf 
war,  to  find  refreshment  in  sympathising 
with  a  peasant*s  love."  If  the  three  or  four 
■core  pounds  which  would  be  the  very  outside 
price  of  the  chalet  and  little  plot  of  land 
which  Abbott  grandiloquently  terms  a  house 
and  field  had  been  honorably  earned  and 
painfully  and  self-denyingly  saved  by  the 
donor  there  would  be  some,  though  not  such 
very  conclusive,  proof  of  the  donors  "  instinc- 
tive impulses."  But  we  can  see  no  shadow 
of  such  proof  in  the  mere  scribbling  of  an 
order  on  a  treasury  from  which  every  shilling 
that  he  ever  drew,  beyond  the  moderate  pay 
of  a  French  General,  was  just  so  much 
plunder. 

The  tremendous  carnage  at  the  battle  of 
Marengo  very  natur<illj/  inspires  Mr.  Abbott 
with  a  feeling  compounded  pretty  equally  of 
horror  and  loathing,  and  some  of  his  reflections 
on  that  awful  carnage  are  not  only  impressively 
true  but  at  once  so  eloquently  and  so  chastely 
expressed,  that,  comparing  them  with  the  sad 
substance  and  slip-slop  style  of  almost  all  the 
rest  of  his  performances,  we  began  to  wonder 
where  he  could  have  borrowed  them.  But 
ere  long  we  were  released  from  all  doubt  as  to 
the  vidue  of  those  few  lines.    Truo  to  himself 


when  he  had  given,  with  something  of  grapbie 
power,  a  sketch  of  the  hornors  of  the  batfle* 
field,  and  told  us  that  ^  He  who  loves  w«r 
for  the  sake  of  its  excitements,  its  pageantry^ 
and  its  ikncied  glory  is  the  most  eminent  of 
all  the  dupes  of  folly  and  sin,"  be,  with  a  really 
terrible  coohness,  adds,  "  For  the  carnage  of 
the  field  of  Marengo,  Napoleon  cannot  be  held 
responsible.  Upon  England  and  Austria  mnsl 
rest  all  the  guilt  of  that  awful  tragedy.  Na- 
poleon had  done  everything  that  he  could  to 
stop  the  effusion  of  blood  He  had  sacrifioed 
the  instincts  of  pride  in  pleading  witti  a 
haughiy  foe  for  peace.  His  plea  was  unaviB- 
ing.  Three  hundred  thousand  men  wera 
marching  upon  France  to  force  upon  her  a  de* 
tested  king.  It  was  not  the  duty  of  Fraoee 
to  submit  to  such  dictation.  Drawing  the 
sword  in  self-defence,  Napoleon  fought  and 
conquered.    "  Ts  Deum  Laudamusy 

Never,  we  most  firmly  believe,  never  were 
those  solemn  words  of  pndse  and  thanksgiv- 
ing so  terribly  and  blasphemously  misapplied 
as  they  are  by  Mr.  Abbott,  where  he  thus 
uses  them  by  way  of  peroration  to  his  nao- 
seous  repetition  of  the  foul  charges  against 
Austria  and  Great  Britain  as  being  the  partieB 
who  were  really  guilty  of  the  carnage  of  flie 
field  of  Marengo.  Should  not  Mr.  Abbott 
have  remembered  that  the  writer  making  this 
'deduction  must  wilfully  ignore  all  the  circiim- 
stances  which  preceded  and  led  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  Napoleon ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
pudiate the  first  principles  of  Christian  ethica, 
and  of  policy,  at  once'  humane  and  self-preser» 
vative.  We  should  miss  a  something  in  the 
narrative,  if,  to  the  most  startling  inb^pidity 
of  assumption  and  assertion,  Mr.  Abbott  were 
not,  on  so  prominent  a  subject  as  tho  carnage 
of  Marengo  to  &vor  us  with  at  least  one  touch 
of  his  laudatory  power.  We  are  not  doomed 
to  any  such  disappointment  He  tells  us  that 
as  Napoleon  looked  upon  the  mangled  and  the 
suffering  victims,  he  stopped  his  horse  and  mi* 
covered  his  head  as  the  melancholy  processioD 
of  misfortune  and  woe  passed  along.  Tcming 
to  a  companion  he  said,  "We  cannot  bat  re* 
gret  not  being  wounded  like  these  unhappy 
men,  that  we  might  shar^  their  sufferings.*" 
A  more  teaching  expression  of  sympathy 
never  has  been  recorded.  He  who  says  that 
this  was  hypocrisy  is  a  stranger  to  the  genet- 
ouB  impulses  of  a  nobh  heart    This  histiD0t>> 
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iTe  outburst  of  emotion  never  could  baye  beea 
instigated  by  policy. 

Ab  though  such  absurd  inveotions,  to  bols- 
ter up  the  teaceraess  of  the  heartless  Napo- 
leon, were  not  bad  enough,  Mr.  Abbott  tells 
us  ''it  is  not  possible  but  that  Napoleon  must 
hare  been  elated  by  so  resplendent  a  yictory. 
He  knew  that  Marengo  would  be  classed  as 
the  most  brilliant  of  his  achievements.**  With 
all  due  deference  we  venture  to  affirm  that 
Napoleon  knew  nothing  of  the  kind.  Mr. 
Abbott's  own  pages  inform  us,  what,  mdeed, 
half  the  world  well  knew  before  that,  splendid 
as  the  victory  of  Marengo  certainly  was,  it 
nevertheless,  was  fully  as  much  the  victory  of 
Dessaix  as  of  Napoleon.  At  a  comparatively 
late  hour  of  the  day,  the  latter  was,  in  fact, 
on  the  very  edge  of  defeat,  had  Dessaix  de- 
layed but  half  an  hour  in  bringing  up  the  re- 
serve, or  if,  on  bringing  it  up,  ho  tiad  charged 
with  less  fiery  energy  than  he  did,  the  vic- 
tory would  inevitably  have  been  with  the 
Aostrians. 

But  if  Abbott,  with  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  that  fiict,  ungenerously  and  unjustly  talks 
of  the  victory  of  Marengo  as  though  it  were 
exclusively  due  to  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  he 
does  his  best  to  make  amends  to  Dessaix  by 
a  tooch  of  that  sentimental  invention  which 
every  now  and  then  gives  such  an  inshfferable 
tone  of  cant  to  even  his  best  passages.  Des- 
saix not  only  saved  Napoleon  fh>m  defeat,  but 
did  so  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life.  Let  us 
see  how  Mr.  Abbo't  deals  with  that  fact 
"  The  Austrians  were  checked,  and  staggered ; 
a  perfect  tornado  of  bullets  firom  Dessaix's  di- 
vision swept  their  ranks.  They  poured  an 
answering  volley  into  the  bosoms  of  the  French. 
A  bullet  pierced  the  breas^  of  Dessaix,  and  he 
fell  and  almost  immediately  expired.  His 
last  words  were  "  Tell  the  First  Consul  that 
my  only  regret  in  dying  is,  to  have  perished 
before  having  done  enough  to  live  in  the  re* 
collection  of  posterity.*' 

Now  what  is  the  truth  as  recorded  by  Na- 
poleon himself;  and  by  Scott  and  all  other 
trustworthy  historians  of  Marengo?  Just 
siii^y  this,  that  instead  of  having  his  hreoit 
piereed  by  a  bullet,  efiectually  enough  to 
caom  him  to  expire  "  almost  immediately,*' 
and  yet  in  so  convenient  a  &shion  as  to  allow 
him  to  send  a  bombastic  message  to  Napole- 
on.   Dessaix  was  knodced  on  the  head  by  a 


cannon  shot,  expired  on  the  very  instant,  and 
Ut^raUy: 

**  Died  mid  uuide  no  sign." 

MaTkish  as  this  attempt  at  sentimentalisaa. 
is,  it  is' nevertheless  freer  firom  ol:jectionable 
matter  than  the  following  imp«dent  as  we, 
as  inconsistent  twaddle : — 

"Napoleon  now  entered  Milan  in  triumph 
He  remained  there  ten  days,  busy  apparent* 
ly  every  hour  by  day  and  by  night,  in  reoi* 
ganizing  the  political  condition  of  Italy.  The 
serious  and  religious  tendencies  of  his  mind 
are  developed  by  the  following  note  which, 
four  days  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  he 
wrote  to  the  Consuls  in  Paris : — 

**  To  day,  whatever  our  Atheists  may  say 
to  it,  I  go  in  great  state  to  the  Te  Deum,  which 
is  to  be  chanted  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan." 

Our  Beaders  are  well  aware  thU  again  and 
again  Abbott  has  positively  and  duectly  stated 
the  notorious  fact,  that  Napoleon  was  no 
Christian.  And  Mr.  Abbott  in  his  account  of 
his  hero's  sayings  and  doings  in  Egypt,  gave 
us  the  clearest  possible  proofs  that  N^K>leon 
had  no  mX)re  "religious  tendencies  "than  the 
horse  that  he  rode  or  the  coat  that  he  wore* 
Yet  he  afifects  to  take  the  few  flippant  words 
given  above  as  **  developing  the  serious  and 
religious  tendencies  of  his  mind  t*'  The  im- 
pudence of  such  a  pretence  on  the  part  of  an 
author,  who  in  a  pei  feet  host  of  previous  pas* 
sages  has  shown  how  well  he  knew  that 
Napoleon  was  as  destitute  of  religion  as  he 
was  of  truth  and  disinterestedness,  would 
really  excite  our  wonder,  had  not  Mr.  Abbott 
80  abundantly  taught  us  not  to  wonder  at  any- 
thing that  he  can  possibly  write,  ^he  few 
flippant  words  in  question,  if  they  indicate 
anything,  indicated  that  Napoleon  considered 
the  going  to  the  Te  Deum  as  a  mere  splendid 
sham,  a  trifle  less  noisy  than  a  review  and 
mock  fight,  and  very  much  more  than  a  trifle 
less  interesting.  He  well  knew  the  Italians 
to  be  a  religious  people,  and  in  his  anxiety  to 
reorganise  the  political  condition  of  Italy,  t.  d. 
to  prepare  Italy  to  be  as  a  mere  dependency 
of  France,  as  his  own  native  isle  of  Corsica^ 
he  well  knew  the  importance  of  leaving  noth- 
ing undone  to  conciliate  the  good  opinion  of 
the  Italian  people ;  and  so,  in  Italy  he  went 
to  the  cathedral,  just  as  in  Egypt  he  had  gone 
to  the  Mosque  to  conciliate,  ».  «.  to  gull  and 
hoodwink  the  Moslems;  not  oaring  in  either 
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c«M  two  straws  what  might  be  said  by  "  our 
Atheists,''  i  «.  his  brother  infidels  '*  in  Piri&*' 

In  the  whole  of  Abbott's  peribrmance  we 
doubt  if  a  OMflre  mtrepid  misrepiesciitation 
Uian  this  can  bo  pointed  out 

When,  hj  the  treaty  of  Lunofille,  NapoleoB 
had  diesmbarrassed  hknsdf  of  the  hostility  of 
AnstrU,  h«  complained  bitterly  of  the  coiitin- 
ned  opposition  which  Britain  still  made  to  bis 
iaselent  attempts  at  rendering  Son^e  the 
mere  satellite  of  France.  He  well  knew  that 
with  Britain  in  arms  against  him,  he  could 
noTer  for  an  instant  be  secure  from  some  sud* 
den  and  terrible  reverse  at  sea,  more  than 
sufficient  to  eoonterbalance  the  sanguinary 
Tictory  of  a  lfti%ngo  or  Hohenlinden.  He 
afiected  to  beliere  that  the  object  of  Britain 
was  to  obtain  and  preserFe  her  maritime  su- 
premacy, less  even  for  the  sake  of  ej^nding 
her  own  conunercial  influence  and  prosperity, 
than  for  the  sake  of  restricting  and  crippling 
the  commerce  of  Europe  in  general  and 
Vleance  in  particular.  We  say  that  he  affected 
this  belief^  because  it  is  morally  impossible  that 
•D  acute  an  intellect  as  his  could  be  so  grossly 
deceived  on  a  matter  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  an  infinitely  meaner  (opacity.  Then,  aa 
now,  Britain  was  personally  and  to  an  almost 
indefinite  eitent  interested  in  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  foreigners ;  she  oould  not  but  be 
a  gainer  to  a  great  extent  directly,  and  to  a 
still  greater  extent  indirectly,  by  whatever 
tended  to  their  commercial  improvement 
Napoleon  well  knew  that  Britain  opposed  him, 
simply  because  he  was  '*  the  child  and  cham- 
pion of  the  Revdutien  ;**  and  because  he  had 
the  geoi^p  andenei^  to  render  revolutionary 
i^rance  a  caUmity  to  the  whole  civilised  world. 
It  was  not  Britain  but  her  allies  to  whom 
blame  attached ;  not  her  hostility  and  perse- 
vpranee,  but  their  too  focile  consent  to  make 
peace  with  one  of  whom  Britain  and  her  able 
minister,  Pitt,  alone  rightly  comprehended  the 
true  character.  Had  the  other  powers  been 
as  bravely  and  conscientiouflly  persistent  as 
Britain,  the  treaty  of  LuneviUe  need  not  have 
and  would  not  have  been  signed,  nor  would 
the  usurpation  of  the  Empire  have  proved 
the  successive  usurpation  of  Brst  the  consulate 
for  a  term,  and  then  the  consulate  for  li&i 

If  Britain  erred  at  all  she  did  so  by  evor 
treating  with  Napoleon  in  any  other  way  than 
that  of  a  general  of  rebels,  not  legitimately 


entilled  to  even  that  rank,  but  prvfossiDsit 
as  the  results  of  such  drcuraetaiices  and  ai^ 
ported  in  it  by  such  military  slreaglh  wad 
personal  ability,  that  h  would  have  heeft  «to- 
mere  refliii9g>  upon  aMraelion  fomaUy  tv 
deny  H  to  him.  With  his  eoasukr  power 
and  dictatorial  assumption  the  case  waft  eosea 
tially  and  obvioudy  dilfio'eBt  The  Frenel^ 
revolutioniftts  were  rebels  to  their  outlaw^ 
King,  and  tyrants  to  their  li^elisl  fellow  soIm 
jects ;  and  were  not  even  a  political  integer^ 
bet  a  chaos  of  pditicid  sects,  a  congerica  of 
mutually  and  irreconc^ably  hostile  flielioa» 
with  discordant  interests  and  polKieal  aa# 
moral  theories  of  every  colour,  and^ad^of- 
atrocity,  and  absurdity.  Such  foetioiia  i 
have  no  right,  excepting  the  rightof  thei 
to  give  the  reins  ei  goveroment  iat<>  tho- 
hands  of  either  Dbectors  or  Consuls;  and  il^ 
was  both  the  r^ht  and  the  duty  of  tboetlMr 
powers  of  £nr<^  to  deprive  theoi,  if  possible^ 
of  that  power,  whether  wfekled  by  an  es- 
medical  poltroon  or  by  an  intrepid  and  high^ 
gifted  adventurer.  These  consideratioas  alaiio 
should  have  been  sufficient  to  induce  all  tib» 
great  powers  of  Europe  firmly  and  under  asiy 
possible  temporary  defeat  of  their  anna  ^ 
aid  Britain  in  her  resistance  to  Nap<4eoa,  ewmk 
had  he  been  fiurly  elected  to  the  Consulate; 
and  the  duty  became  dooUy  saered  from  tha^ 
well  known  fiict  that  he  was  not  eleoted  evan 
by  the  revolutioiiary  fi^tiMis^  but  owed  hia 
successive  Consular  positions  to  rutUoss  forca 
and  shameless  fraud. 

That  Napoleon  when  the  treaty  of  LunariBa 
gave  him  sufficient  breathing  space  for  tiiat 
purpose,  made  some  very  valuable  arraaga- 
ments  with  a  view  to  the  internal  impravemeiit 
of  France,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny.  ERa- 
conduot,  in  truth,  as  regards  civil  aflhirs  bo^ 
at  that  period  and  subsequently,  readers  me^ 
heartily  as  we  cUslike  the  folsehood 
selfishness  of  his  general  character,  even  i 
grieved  than  indignant  that  he,  (who,  as  chief 
minister  of  his  rightfd  soverogo  m%ht  hava 
won  imperishable  fome,  and  might  have,  nai 
merely  spared  the  blood  and  treaaara  of 
France  (ton  aggressive  omd  eventually  wm^ 
less  wars,  but  also  have  employed  both  ia 
achieving  for  France  such  a  pitdi  of  interaal 
splendor  and  prosperity  as  would  have  bean 
unparalleled,)  should  prefer  the  splendU 
infomy  of  soooessive  uauipatioiia  wluoh  wesa 
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meU«76d  «nd  sapporied  bj  the  most 
ter^cwoflife.  But  it  is  something' 

ihsB  mere  sophistry  to  dw^ll,  is  Mr. 
Abbsii  so  eompls^entlj  does^  upon  tbt  reaHy 
lafeM  chsBges  aaid  trnproTooseiifts  which  N»- 

»  dnrir^  bis  oonsulate,  effected  ih  the 
sdministntioii  of  France,  yet  slur 
otp^tiie  despotism  which  stiU  more  strongly 
iMfked  thai  portion  of  bis  career.  In  spite 
of  afi  that  Abbott,  ahd  some  other  writers 
Imkts  asserted,  the  fact  is  notorious  in  history, 
tkat  while  the  Royalist*  necessarily  disliked 
hUi^mm  a  wrongfol  intruder  on  the  seat  of 
r  eodled'  monarch,  the  Republicans  of  all 
from  ^e  fiercest  Jacobins  to  the 

t  GirolicBsIs,  hated  hitn  as  a  king  under 
r  mune,  a  king  without  hereditary  right 
Otf  other  than  merely  fraudulent  publiosuffirage, 
aad  »  king,  too,  who,  thou^  called  a  Consul, 
wM  in  reality  as  absolute  as  the  Bey  of 
Algiers  or  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  pos- 

l  of  a  power  more  substantially  upheld 
t  that  of  either  of  Uiem.    No  mere  decU' 

i  ean  arail  against  the  obyioos  fact- that 
to  both  those  dasses  he  was  inevitably  ob- 
noxious; and  more  than  one  oonspiracy 
a^aios^  not  merdy  hto  power  but  his  life,  aiso 
dMrly  showed  the  extreme  and  deadly 
hatred  which  was  borne  to  him.  True  it  is 
tbat  daizled  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  foreign^ 
aohioTements,  overawed  by  his  immense 
wilitary  power,  and  kept  constantly  in  check 
hy  his  vigilant  and  merdless  police,  under 
the  direction  of  the  wily  and  unscrupulous 
Fooefa^,  many  actually  admired  him,  and  still 
mora,  submitted  silently  to  a  power  which 
they  thought  preferable  to  the  actual  anarchy 
mder  the  effects  of  which  they  still  writhed, 
or  submitted  sullenly  and  hopelessly  to  a 
power  which  they  saw  no  prospect  of  oTer- 
tbrawing.  But  Uiere  were,  also,  many  who 
hated  and  did  not  fear  him;  many  who 
thought  that  the  modem  G»sar  ought  to  be 
c«t  short  in  his  career  by  a  modem  Bratus. 
The  old  maxims  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  were 
QOi  yet  iorgotten;  men  still  lored  to  harp 
ufNXi  the  deeds  and  to  ape  the  habits  of 
tlioaght  of  the  old  days  of  Heathen  Rome. 
It  was  still  within  the  memory  of  the  great 
m^orify  of  the  adult  populi^ioa  of  France 
that,  in  the  days  of  the  G<mTention,  tooanflina* 
tion  was  so  fiur  from  being  considered  coward- 
ly^ that  if  committed  under  the  guisoandnane 


of  Tyrannicide  it  was  even  worthy  of  legislatiTe 
sanction!  It  was  stfll  remembered  tbat  % 
member  of  the  Oonvention  had  been  shame- 
less enough  to  propose,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  his  fellow  members  shameless 
enough  to  aeeedto  to  his  proposal,  tbat  tiie 
reroKitionairy  goyemment  should  arm  a  body 
of  amassins  for  the  avowed  pmrpcfe  of 
Tyramudde;  ii  4,  for  the  assassinsdon  of 
sdch  foreign  princea  and  mbisters  as  tfaii 
wUd  beasts  ofthe  Oonventlon  dM>uld  denounes 
MS  entiaaeB  to  La  B$U&  Franee/  Inacowi* 
try  whose  goterament,  such  as  it  was^ 
had  so  hitely  made  open  profession  of  adhesioa 
to  the  horrible  prindple  of  the  lawfulness  of 
Tyrannicide,  we  need  not  marvel  if  soma 
otherwise  wdl  prindpled  Royalists  thought' it 
lawful  to  slay  the  usurper  wh^  no  other 
possibility  seemed  to  exist  of  getting  fairly 
rid  of  him.  Still  less  need  we  be  astonidied 
that  ruthless  Jacobins,  old  actors  in  the  wortt 
scenes  of  the  worst  days  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  proposed  to  themselves  to  bring  back 
those  "  good  old  days,"  as  they  doubtless 
deemed  them,  when  dealing  with  a  single, 
human  lifo  bade  so  fair  to  do  so.  And,  ao* 
oordingly,  several  oonspirades  really  were 
formed  against  Napoleon,  with  this  dngidar 
peculiarity,  as  it  is  shrewdly  pointed  out  by 
Soott^  that  most  of  Uiose  who  conspired  against 
the  life  of  Napoleon  were  Italians.  Scott 
omits  to  remark,  though  such  a  remark  seems 
to  be  obviously  suggested  by  the  fact,  that 
patriottfm,  even  in  its  most  mistaken  sense^ 
seems  to  have  had  but  little  to  do  with  the 
fectious  struggles  in  France.  An  Italian,  a 
Cordcan,  who  was  bom  scaroely  a  subject  of 
France  even  by  conquest,  assumed  the  right 
and,  forsooth  I  the  duty  of  usurping,  under 
the  title  of  Consul,  an  absolute  power  in 
France  for  the  sake  of  delivering  hw  from 
a  "dea[»8ed  and  incapable  **  government 
whidi  at  the  least  consisted  of  Frenchmen; 
and  the  prindpal  part  ofthe  sealous  assasdns 
who  proposed  to  deliver  France  from  Aia 
tyranny  were— aliens,  Italians,  whose  mere 
abode  in  France  might  be  considered  mere 
matter  of  fevor  and  tolerance,  who  had  no 
more  rightful  concern  with  the  afiairs  of 
France  than  witb  those  of  China. 

One  very  formidable  ocMisp  vacy  was  formed 
to  assassfoate  Napoleon  at  the  Opera  House* 
Axsensi  ip^o^  13ce  Napolesn  hinodf,  waa  t 
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Oorsican,  and  seTeral  Italian  desperadoes  or 
enthusiasts  went  armed  to  the  Opera  House, 
with  the  full  intent  that  Napoleon  should  not 
leare  the  house  alire.    But  the  Police  were 
•8  well  informed  upon  the  snhject,  as  the 
conspirators  themselves,  and  two  armed,  with 
daggers,  were  actually  arrested  behind  the 
scenes.  This  conspiracy  undoubtedly  existed 
but  we  think  that  it  smacks  somewhat  of 
Police  complicity  that  it  went  on  so  smoothly 
up  to  the  very  last  moment,  and  was  then  so 
sammarily   and  easily   suppressed   without 
efen  the  shadow  of  risk  to  Napoleon.    We 
know  that  he  was  by  no  means  an  enemy  to 
that  sort  of  trickery  which  is  so  well  express* 
cd  by  our  more  graphic  than  polished  word 
Humbug,    Was  he  likely  to  shrink  from  it 
riiould  he  deem  that  it  might  aid  him  in  car- 
lying  out  his  cherished  design  to  change  the 
Consulate  into  the  Empire  f    And  then,  too, 
his  Minister  of  Police  was  Fouch^,  the  old 
Terrorist,  the  astute  plotter  whose  very  cold* 
Bess  of  temperament  made  him  only  the  more 
terrible ;  who  scrupled  at  the  very  worst  act 
ihat  his  despotic  master  could  suggest,  not 
because  it  was  a  crime  but  because  it  might 
prove  a  great  poh'tical  blunder  I    With  such 
men  concerned,  even  the  most  plausible  ap- 
pearances cannot  wholly  disarm  us  of  suspi- 
cion, even   if  there  were  nothing  but  the 
character  of  the  movers  in  the  affair,  to  excite 
that  suspicion.    But  in  the  present  case  there 
were  some  peculiarities  which  strongly  in- 
crease  our  suspicion  that  the  Police  were  at 
the  bottom  of  this  conspiracy  as  they  proba- 
bly were  of  most  of  the  many  others  that  either 
actually  were  formed  or  were  merely  and 
fidsely  rumoured.    On  more  than  one  occa- 
lion.  Napoleon  showed  himself  both  prompt 
and  pitiless  in  effectually  putting  his  assas- 
sination out  of  the  power  of  his  foes.    Does 
it  not  then  look  a  little  suspicious  that  on  the 
present  occasion,  assailed  by  Italians,  headed 
by  a  Corsican,  he  showed  himself  contemptu- 
ously  placable?  though   addresses  of  con- 
gratulation were  poured  in  upon  him  with 
all  the  servile  profusion  of  sycophancy  which 
at  that  time  characterized  the  authorities. 
That  suspicions  of  collusion  existed,  is  cleariy 
proved  by  a  singular  passage  in  the  address 
of  congratulation,  on  his  escape  from  the 
Opera  Uouse  conspiracy,  read  to  Napoleon  by 
the  President  of  the  Tribunate.    He  said— 


(we  quote  the  passi^  from  Sir  Walter  Soott)^ 
*'  There  have  been  so  naxkj  conspiracies,  at 
so  many  different   periods,   and  under  so 
many  dtferent  pretexts,  which  have  novar 
been  followed  up,  either  by  inquiry  or  bj 
punishment,  that  a  great  number  of  good 
citizens  have  become  sceptical  of  their  existp 
ence.    This  incredulity  is  dangerous,  and  k 
is  time  that  it  should  be  pot  an  end  ta"  Bat| 
notwithstanding  this  plain  speaking  of  tba 
President,  who  concluded  by  strongly  urging 
the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  the  Opera 
House  conspirators.   Napoleon  still   traafcd 
the  matter  in  a  tone  of  bravado,  and  took  bo 
immediate  measures  to  punish  the  con^Nca* 
tors.    Were  Napoleon  and  Fouch^  thus  tardy 
in  vengeance,  only  that  they  migh|  induda 
Royalists  with  Jacobins  when  they  should 
at  length  see  fit  to  strike  a  decisive  Uowl 
While  every  step  that  was   successively 
and  successfhUy  taken  by  Napoleon  towards 
consolidating  his  own  power  and  restoring 
order  to  the  internal  affitirs  of  France  carried 
increased  dismay  and  despair  into  the  hearts 
of  the  party  to  whom  disturbance  and  the 
absence  of  regular  and  sternly  enforced  au- 
thority were  vitally  necessary,  the  authority 
that  he  had  acquired  and  the  internal  mi» 
provement  which  he  had  wrought  in  Franoe 
had  won  him  a  certain  amount  of  considera> 
tion  in  the  minds  of  the  superior  Royalists. 
In  common  with  their  less  calculating  but  ht 
more  clear   sighted  followers,  they  looked 
upon  his  rule  as  usurped,  and  as  one  to  whi^ 
France  ought  no  more  to  submit,  as  pemui- 
nent,  than  to  that  of  the  butcher,  Bobespiere. 
But  the  leading  Royalists,  and  especially  tiie 
exiled  King  and  the  Princes  of  the  blood  had 
conceived  the  idea,  (founded  on  what  part 
of  Napoleon*s  diaracter,  as  indicated  by  his 
acts,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,)  that  Napo- 
leon all  this  time  was  labouring  in  p«ira 
though  well  disguised  loyalty,  and  that  he 
only  awaited  the  proper  moment  to  show 
himself  another  General  Monk,  and  to  protect 
his    exiled  sovereign  back   to  the  throne, 
amidst  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  a  real^ 
"disenthralled   people.*'     We  confess  that 
there  is  no  one  passage  in  their  strange  and 
eventful  history  which  gives  us  so  poor  sa 
opinion  of  the  sagacity  of  the  exiled  Bourboos 
as  this  does.     Like  our  o?m  Stuarts,  they 
seem  to  have  been  really  a  dooned  race ;  so 
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fitf  as  a  race  can  be  doomed  b j  inattentieii 
to  the  fligos  of  the  times  and  oharacters  of 
bmh.  Napoleon^s  conrse  as  a  whde,  ought 
to  hare  oooTinced  them  that  Oromwell  and 
not  Monk  was  his  psychological  and  poUti- 
eal  ancestor.  Bat,  so  far  was  the  exiled 
SoDg  from  perceiving  that  truth,  that  he  ad- 
dbreesed  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  of  which  the 
nbstance  is  so  well  and  succinctly  giren  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
Qzbticting  it. 

^So  general  was  the  belief,**  says  Scott, 
^*  among  this  class,"  the  Royalists,  **  that  Buo- 
naparte meditated  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons that  seyeral  agents  of  the  family  made 
their  way  so  far  as  to  sound  his  own  mind 
npon  the  subject.  Louis  himself,  afterwards 
XVlll,  addressed  to  the  first  consul  a  letter 
cf  the  following  tenor : — *  You  cannot  achieve 
6ie  happiness  of  France  without  my  restora- 
tioo,  any  more  than  I  can  ascend  the  throne, 
which  is  my  right,  without  your  oo-operatioa 
Hasten,  then,  to  complete  the  good  Work 
which  none  but  you  can  accomplish,  and 
name  the  rewards  which  you  daim  for  your 
friends."* 

With  his  selfish  and  ambitious  nature.  Na- 
poleon was  a  likely  man  to  hasten,  in  a  good 
work  of  that  kind  I  with  all  France  virtu- 
■By  his  personal  estate,  and  her  whole  popu- 
lation his  serfs,  to  surrender  both  up  to  thefa* 
rightful  sovereign,  on  condition  of  naming  the 
rewards  he  might  claim  for  his  "  friends,**  as 
Louis,  with  that  delicacy,  which  was  one  of 
hli  distinguishing  traits  of  character,  phrased 
it !  "^e  repeat  that  there  is  no  other  passage 
in  the  strange  history  of  the  exiled  Bourbons 
which  gives  us  so  low  an  opinion  of  their  sa- 
gacity as  this  does. 

Scott  says  Napoleon  coldly  replied  to  this 
letter,  that  he  was  sorry  for  Louis  and  would 
gladly  serve  him :  but  that  as  it  would  be 
impossible  to  restore  him  without  the  sacrifice 
of  a  hundred  thousand  lives  he  could  not 
thmk  of  acceding  to  his  request  Scott  ought 
to  have  remarked  that  in  this  portion  of  his 
replj  Napoleon  showed  his  usual  spirit  of 
fUsehood.  What  cared  he  for  a  hundred 
thousand  men?  Witness  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, alone  t  And,  moreover,  he  well  knew 
that,  if  at  that  particular  crisis  he  had  em- 
braced the  offer,  he  had  the  confidence  of  the 
army,  to  say  nothing  of  an  immense  body  of  I 


the  people,  to  which  he  would  add  all  the 
Royalists  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that 
the  mere  intimation  of  his  will  would  have 
restored  Louis  probably  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  lif^ 

Scott  perceived  and  well  described  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  Royalists  by  his  cold  reply 
to  the  exiled  Louis.  He  argues  correctly, 
that  being  thus  completely  assured  by  Napo* 
leon  himself  that  nothing  could  be  farther 
firom  his  thoughts  than  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  the  more  enthusiastic  and  reckless 
among  the  Royalists  became  convinced  that, 
such  a  usurper  could  only  be  dealt  with  effeo* 
tually  by  summary  means.  But  Scott  does 
not  seem  to  give  sufficient  weight  to  the  effect 
which  this  same  incident  had  upon  the  mind 
of  Napoleon.  If  the  Royalists  had  laboured 
under  the  delusion  that  the  unscrupulous  and 
inflexible  usurper  waited  only  for  a  fitting 
opportunity  to  restore  the  rightful  sovereign, 
Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  hitherto  indidg^ 
ing  the  hope  that  his  dazzling  military  success- 
es abroad,  and  the  despotic  authority  which 
he  had  acquired  at  home,  had  fairly  deprived 
the  Bourbons  of  not  only  all  hope  but  also  all 
thought  of  regaining  the  throne,  was  now 
undeceived  on  that  point,  and  must  have  had 
the  feeling  forced  on  him  that  there  were 
Royalists  whom  even  the  conscientious  dis- 
couragement of  the  exiled  royal  family  could 
not  dissuade  from  attempting  to  accomplish 
the  restoration  at  any  risk.  Napoleon,  con* 
sequently,  became  far  more  incensed  against 
the  Royalists  than  the  Jacobins,  and  it  is  to 
this  Utter  though  concentrated  and  well 
hidden  rage  that  we  are  inclined  to  attribute 
his  tardiness  in  bringing  the  Opera  House 
conspirators  to  the  punishment  which  such 
wretches  most  richly  merited.  He  oould 
punish  the  Jacobin  conspirators  at  any  time, 
but  a  double  purpose  was  to  be  answered  by 
dday.  Royalist  conspirators  might  thus  be 
encouraged  to  weave  some  plot  which  the 
vigihmt  FoUch^  would  not  fail  to  unravel, 
and  not  only  would  the  people  be  aroused 
to  an  increased  hatred  of  the  exiled  family, 
but  they  properly  prompted  by  the  spies  of 
Fouchd,  would  then  exdakn  that  the  only  way 
to  put  an  end  to  such  conspiracies  would  be 
to  make  Napoleon  Emperor  and  the  Empire 
hereditary. 
Agahist  the  ordinary  pk>ts,  the  widely 
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ipread  system  of  espiooage,  orgainized  and 
directed  by  Foucli6,  waa  a  tolerably  sufficient 
protection ;  but  St  Regent  and  Carbou,  two 
▼ulgar  but  resolute  Ghooans,  contriYed  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of*  even  Fouch^'s  spies, 
and  constructed  what  was  truly  called  an  In- 
fernal Machine.  In  the  book  which  passes 
under  the  title  of  the  **  Memohs  oi  Fouch^*'  it 
]&.  Etated  that  •thia  invention  was  originally 
modelled  and  actually  tried  by  two  Jacobinft 
"  It  was  a  machine,^  says  Scott,  "  consisting 
of  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  placed  on  arcaort,  to 
which  it  was  strongly  secured,  and  charged 
with  gn^  shot,  so  disposed  around  the  bar- 
odI  as  to  be  dispersed  in  every  direction  by 
the  explosion.  The  fire  was  to  becommuni* 
oated  by  a  slow  match." 

This  truly  "infernal  maohine"  was  placed 
m  St^  Nicaise  Street,  a  narrow  street,  or  ra&er 
lane,  throug/h  which  the  First  Consul  was  in 
the  habit  of  bdng  driven  in  hia  oanriagei  on 
the  way  to  the  Opera  house.  The  night  set 
leoted  for  the  deadly  and  dastardly  attempt 
was  that  appointed  for  the  first  performance 
of  Haydn^s  magnificent  Oratorio,. "the  Crea- 
tioo."  Accident  had  neariy  defeated  all  the 
lM^>es  of  the  conspirators  at  the  very  outset; 
for  Napoleon,  busy,  and  having  but  little  ta^ 
for  music,  wa8,but  with  great  diffloulty,persuad: 
ed  to  go  to  the  Opera.  Heat  length  consented 
to  do  so,  and  again  accident  served  him.  His 
Qoadiman,  more  than  half  intozioated  drove 
a^an  unusually  n^id  pace  and  had  barely 
fasaed  the  cart  bearing  the  infernal  machine^ 
when  a  tremendous  explosion- shook  the  at- 
mosphere around.  Twen^  persons,"  says 
Seott,  "were  killed,  and  about  fifty-three 
wounded."  It  is  some  consolation  to  know 
that  among  the  latter  was  the  chief  of  the 
conspirators.  Saint  Regent;  for  independent 
of.the  atrocity  of  such  an  attempt,  upon  the 
life  even  of  Napoleon,  there  were  additional 
Qiroumstances  of  turpitude  in  this  especial  at- 
tempt  at  assaaunation ;  for  the  conspirators 
could  not  but  know  thai,  while  they  might  or 
might  not  succeed  in  slaying  the  umrper,  they 
oould  scarcely  &il  to  kill  and  maim  a  great 
number  of  innocent  persons*  Napeleen,  with 
characteristic  good  fortune  escaped  without 
even  the  slightest  injury,  and  he  now  pro* 
oeeded  in  right  earnest  to  make  aome  examples 
among  both  Jacobin  and  Royalist  con^mtors. 
This  Uist  atten^t  was  too  savag^y  earnest, 


and,  the  fennidahle  police  notwithataadiog; 
had  been  toojMarly  saeoessfol  to  aUow  of  faia 
any  longer  simulating  carelessness.  More- 
over, hia  chief  end  waa  fuHy  compaflsed  ;  ha 
had  cauMd  a  very  general  indignation  agaioflt 
both  Jacobins  uid  Royalists,  and  especial^ 
ag^nst  the  latter.;  and  he  had  created,  tofl^  a 
▼€«y  general  opinien  that  unless  he  had  tba 
pofwer  of  namihg  hia  successor,  attempts  of 
this  kind  would  berepeatedf  We  acoorcUngj^ 
find  that  the  phumers  of  this  as  well  j«of  i^r 
mer  plots  wero  executed. 

As  Seott  forcibly  as  well  as  shrewdly  r»> 
maris,  "A  disai^pointed  conspiracy  alwi|B 
addsstrength  to  the  government  against  wbidk 
it  is  direoted."  Scarcely  were  theaotual  cott* 
^iratoradiflfosed  of  ere  a  court  was eeta^ 
lished  whose  powers  were  as  arbitrary  ml 
unlimited  as  thesa  of  the  Star  Chambers  of 
Eagiand;  and  sa  comprehensive  were  tiia 
funotions<tf  that  new  court  that  death  or  de» 
portation  inevitably  awaited  any  one  whom 
fluapicion  and  Ae  ^^prehensions  of  Napolecai 
m^t.  thenoeforth  diaace  to  fear  or  disllka^ 
The  Press  had  bow  not  even  the  shadow  of 
fi^edom  left ;  ruin  and  exile  awaited  the  loofe 
less  writer  who  should  chanee  to  forget  that 
he  was  a  sUf  e.  Fouch^  was  editor-in-ohieCof 
the  entire  EVeneh  press;  and  it  must  ha 
owned  that  he  ki^t  hia  sub«editors  in  exod* 
lent  order* 

Ifr.  Abbottreprehends  those  who  attempted 
to  aosaoninste  N^t<^eon^-€0  do  we;  yet  Ab- 
bott had  not ».  word  of  reprehension  fur  the 
Qold  blooded  chiel^who  slew  his  two  thonsand 
priiOMn  qf  %mr  in  Egypt,  and  permnaBu 
gUaidd  aem' th^  eiaUndoehutchery,  Now,  we 
think  that  the  usurper  who  had  the  bookaeUer 
Hack  butchered  for  a  libel,  and  the  gaflaat 
young  Due  d*Enghien  shot  for  being  a  prince^ 
WAS  as  culpable  aa  any  mad  Jacobin  or  mi» 
gnided  Royalist  that  ever  conspired  against 
him;  we  do  not  at  all  blame  him  for  executing 
these  men  for  attempting  murder,  but  we  do 
very  greatly  blame  the  Allied  Powers  for  met 
executing  Napoleon  for  murder  quite  as  atro- 
cious. His  usurped  power  so  for  fixun  causing 
him  to  be  kept  in  expensive  luxury  as  a  tama- 
lesa  and  dangerotta  oharaster,  diould  httif 
been  o^nsideved  an  additional  reason  for  on* 
signing  him  to  tho  fete  he  so  well  meriM* 

Mr.  AhMt  on,  this  occasion  is  guilty  o£  tht 
asMr<ia;/Uti  as  well  as  of  the  am^emo  t 
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^Vobably  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  ftil- 
some  strain  fax  which,  after  spealdng  of  tlie 
«ifeetnal  manner  is  which  Napoleon  pnt  down 
tfaerobbers  who  for  some  tline  had  rendered 
ttie  roads  of  France  unsafe  for  traveQers,  he 
fcoes  on  to  say :  '*  The  people  thought  not  of 
the  dangerous  power  that  they  were  placing 
in  the  hands  of  the  First  Consul  They  asked 
only  for  a  commander  who  was  able  and  wW- 
hig  to  quell  the  tumult  of  the  times.    Such  a 
cmmnander  they  found  in  Napdeon.    They 
were  more  than  willing  to  confer  upon  him  all 
the  power  that  he  could  desire.    *^You  know 
ithtit  is  best  for  us,'  said  the  people  to  Napo- 
leon, *  direct  us  what  to  do  and  we  will  do  it' 
It  was  thus  that  absolute  power  came  volun- 
ta!rily  into  his  hands.    He  was  called  first 
^Oonsul;   but  he  ah*eady  swayed  a  sceptre 
tnore  mighty  than  that  of  the  OsMars.^ ' 

This  passage  is  a  re»umi  of  Idl  the  fblsome 

"vA  fitlse  things  that  Mr.  Abbott  had  preyi- 

Cudy  said  in  defence  of  the  txsurpation,  and 

aigain  we  are  tempted  to  -ask  for  a  proof  of 

-these  pathetic  appeals  of  the  people  to  Napo- 

leoB.    Abbott  quotes  bim  as  saying,  while  at 

'  Saint  Ilelena,  **  Called  to  the  throne  by  the 

Toice  of  the  people,  I  hare  always  thought 

that  soYereignty  resides  in  the  people."    ^  The 

Umpire,  as  I  had  organised  it,  was  but  a  great 

''BigpubHc.''    '^From  i>eing  nothing  I  becamei 

by  my  own  exertions,   the  most  -powerfhl 

monarch  of  the  Uniyerse,  wichont  committing 

any  crime,"  &c.,  &c.    Mr.  Abbott  eridently 

'tiiinks  that  these  words  will  convince  the 

world  that  his  hero  was  a  very*  real  hero,  and 

awfUly  ill-treated  by  that  perfidious  Albion 

"that  so  cruelly  condemned  him  to  the  rock  of 

Saint  Helena,  and  to  the  etei'^;ttaMngttiltiire 

tof  remorse.    He  is  mistaken ;  those  words  wiH 

only  serve  to  convince  the  world  that  ambition 

blhids  the  understandtog  in  the  same  ratio 

that  it  deadens  the  heart  against  ^e  recogni- 

'  tion  of  wrong  committed*    Let  Abbott  palliate 

'•8  he  may,  enough  has  been  written  to  dis- 

•prove  all  his  excuses,  and  to  phked  Napoleon 

In  a  proper  light  before  the  world. 

Ourreaders  will  rememberthat  in  speaking 

^Mbf  %poleon's  base  desertion  of  his  army  in 

'%7pt,  Abbott  dwelt  with  pecdiar  emphasis 

on  Uie  argument  that  he  codd  serve  them 

better  by  going  to  France  tiiait  by  remainiqg 

"irtth  them.    He  now  tellrus  tfakt  ^Napolepn 


the  army  in  ligypt    He  deemed  it  very  ea> 
sential  in  order  to  promote  the  maritime 
greatness  of  France  that  Egypt  should  be  re* 
tained  as  a  colony.    His  pride  was  also  enlist* 
ed  in  proving  to  the  world  that  he  had  not 
transported   forty ^x  thousand   soldiers  to 
Egypt  in  vain."    Well!  What  was  the  result 
of  the  enterprise  which  he  had  commenced 
as  a  wolf  and  skulked  from  like  a  fox  9-^ 
Eleber,  upon  whom  he  had  so  suddenly,  and 
un&irly,  thrown  the  burthen  of  holding  pos- 
sesion of  that  country,  with  an  ibadequate  and 
wretchedly  provided  force,  was  from  the  first 
indisposed  to  stay  in  a  country  which  boasted 
indeed,  a  F^noh  chamber  of  commerce,  b«t 
yet  scarcely  afforded  himself  and  his  troops 
common  necessaries,  and  he  at  length,  in  spite 
of  Napoleon^  extreme  vigilancein  sending  suc- 
cor which  the  still  more  extreme  and  practical 
vigilance  of  British  cruisers  most  amasin^ 
prevented  the  *^aray  in  Egypt"  from  ever 
catdilng  sight  oi^  beeane  so  thoroughly  wea- 
ried and  ■di^;usted  that  he  ^gned  a  treaty 
with  the  Turkish  plenipotentaries  and  Sir 
Sydney  Smith,  by  Tirtue  of  which  heand  his 
half  stwed  eut^throats  were  to  be  aUowed  to 
return  to  France,  unsEiolested  by  the  Brttilh 
warships.   But  ^e  British  government  wisely 
lefhsed  to  rktify  a  treaty  which  would  have 
given  to  Napdeta  the  services  of  Kleber  and 
an  army  of  seasoned  soldiers  just  as  Ni^lean 
could  make  great  use  of  them;  and  Kl^er 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  maintain  himMlf 
against  the  Turk^as  he  best  might    He  de- 
feated the  Virier  Joussef  Paoha  in  a  wwtt 
encounter  at  HeHopolis,  and  was  strenuevsly 
endeavouring  to  render  the  condition  of  has 
army  somewhat  more  tolerable  when  his  ca- 
reer was  cut  short  by  an  assassm.    He  was 
succeeded  by  Menou,  who  was  signally  ^ 
feated  by  our  gallaut  Abercrombie,  near  Al- 
exandria, and  shortly  afterwards  was  only  too 
happy  to  be  aHowdl  to  evacuate  Egypt — 
Sudi  was  the  result    All  owing  to  the  par^ 
verse  ridll  and  courage  of  the  perficSous  Al- 
bion, under  Sydney  Smith,'  N^son  and  Abar- 
crombie  t 

Of  NiqKileott's  restoration  of  religion  and 
of  his  concordat  with  the  Pi^,  we  need  only 
say  that  he  restored  religion  without  beUef; 
and  that  his  concordat  with  the  Pope  was  as 
merely  a  matt^  of  temporal  and  selfish  policy 


was  extremely  vigilant  in  sending  succor  to  1  as  any  other  agreement  that  he  ever  made  or 
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•anotioned.  Mr.  Abbott  speaks  of  the  Con- 
cordat, and  of  Napoleon  in  connection  with 
it)  in  a  style  which  is  perfectlj  siclcening. 
The  cant  of  a  street  preacher  is  decorous  and 
dignified  compared  to  the  rant  in  which  Mr. 
Abbott  indulges  upon  the  subject  of  what  he 
wishes  us  to  accept  as  the  proof  of  Napo- 
leon's piety.  "  In  the  midst  of  all  his  cares,** 
says  the  conscientious  and  ycradous  Abbott, 
**•  Napoleon  was  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
restore  religion  to  France.  It  required  great 
moral  courage  to  prosecute  such  a  morement 
Nearly  all  the  Generals  in  his  armies  were 
rank  infidels,  regarding  every  form  of  religion 
with  utter  contempt  Our  readers  must 
hare  seen  abundant  proof  given  by  us  in 
Abbott's  own  words,  as  well  as  in  the  words 
which  he  so  unceremoniously  and  thanklessly 
borrows  iW>m  others,  that  Napoleon  was  as 
faifidel  as  any  of  them,  and  fully  equalled 
them  in  his  utter  contempt  of  every  form  of 
region.  Plunder,  massacre  and  falsehood, 
were  his  practices,  and  of  his  religious  thewy 
#a  surely  may  form  a  tolerably  accurate  judg- 
meot  firom  his  Moslem  sayings  and  doings 
in  Egypt  How,  then,  shall  we,  consistent^ 
with  self-respect,  express  our  loathing  when 
Abbott  dares  to  proceed  as  follows:  ''The 
religious  element,  by  natur^^  predominated 
in  Napoleon.'*  No  one  knows  better  than 
Utm  Abbott  that  the  restoration  of  religion 
and  the  Concordat  with  Rome  were  with  Na- 
poleon measures  of  wordly  polity  without 
evan  the  shadow  of  an  admixture  of  religious 
belief  or  of  hallowed  and  hallowing  floeling. 
His  own  observation,  as  reported  by  the  ac- 
ourate  Scott,  sets  all  that  perfectly  at  rest 
''If  tiiere  never  had  been  a  Pope,"  said  this 
ultra  pious  Napoleon,  in  whom  the  "  religious 
element  pt  edominated,"  '*I  would  have  created 
one."  So  little  genuine  belief  had  he  in  the 
leUgion  he  was  about  to  "restore,**  so  great 
inqK>rtance  did  he  attach  to  it  as  a  means  of 
coveming  the  passions  and  regulating  the  lives 
of  those,  who,  being  neither  usurpers  nor  the 
Woody  tools  of  usurpers,  would  be  credulous 
SDOugh  to  accept  it  as  a  reality! 

•«  As,**  adds  Abbott,  "  Napoleon  was  mak- 
tag  preparations  to  go  to  the  Cathedral,  Cam* 
baceres  entered  his  apartment** 

"Welirsaid  the  first  Consul  rubbing  his 
hands  in  the  glow  of  his  gratiflcatioo,  'we: 


go  to  church  this  morning.    What  say  they 
to  that  in  Paris?"* 

"*Many  persons,*  replied  Cambacere^ 
*  propose  to  attend  ^  first  repre6entado^  te 
order  to  hiss  the  piece,  should  they  not  find 
it  amusing.*  ** 

"'If  anyone,*  replied  Napoleon,  firmlj, 
'takes  into  his  head  to  hiss,  I  shall  put  him 
out  of  the  door9  by  the  Grenadiers  of  the  OoB- 
sular  guard.'** 

"'But  what  if  the  Grenadiers  ihemaOwmt* 
rejoined  Cambaceres,  'should  take  to  hiasiiig 
like  the  rest?*'* 

"  'As  to  that,  I  have  no  fear,*  said  Napo- 
leon, 'my  old  moustaches  will  go  here  to 
Notre  Dame,  just  as  at  Cairo  they  would  havo 
gone  to  the  Mosque.  They  will  remark  how 
I  do,  and,  seeing  their  General  grave  and 
decent,  they  will  be  so  too,  passing  the 
watdiword  to  each  other— Decency.*  *' 

Exactly  so;  his  soldiers  would  see  that  ho 
was  "grare  and  decent"  in  Notre  Dame  as 
he  would  be  in  a  Mosque,  that  he  valued 
Christianity  about  equally  with  TulAmlmt  • 
they  would  look  as  though  they  believed,  yet 
huigh  in  then*  rieeve  the  while,  as  he  did  I 
And  it  is  of  this  man,  with  brow  of  brass  and 
heart  of  stone,  that  Abbott,  with  his  m^naHii 
sentimentalism  and  transparent  cant  says  tiial 
"the  religious  element^  hj  nature^  predom^ 
nated  in  the  bosom  of  Napoleon. 

Sorely,  oh  I  surely — 

"  The  force  of  Humbug  can  no  farther  go  l" 

Mr.  Abbott  is  ever  delightefl  when  be  can 
by  chance  find  an  isoUted  passage  in  the 
work  of  an  eminent  British  writer  which  he 
can  quote  in  seeming  support  of  his  own 
vague  and  general  charge  against  Britain  thai 
she  was  the  really  guilty  party  in  thooa 
long  and  murderous  wars  which  originated 
with  the  Convention,  and  were  perpetuated 
by  Napoleon.  We  have  seen  the  alaci% 
with  which  he  seised  upon  the  unlucky  and 
oeneorable  slip  of  Scott;  he  no  less  eagedty 
avails  himself  of  what  we  shall  not  merd|y 
call,  bat  also  prove^  a  very  unwanrantaUe  a^ 
samptk>n  of  an  able  and  industrious  modem 
historian,  Sir  Archibald  Alison.  Speaking^ 
the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Aouens,  thai 
writer  takes  it  xspoo  himself  to  say:  "Qp^ 
coolly  reviewmg  the  oircumstanoea  under 
which  the  wir  was  renewed,  it  is  impossibloio 
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deny  that  the  British  GoYernment  manifested 
a  feverish  anxiety  to  come  to  a  rapture,  and 
that,  so  far  as  the  transactions  between  the 
two  comitries  are  concerned,  they  were  the 
aggressors.**  Mr.  Abbott  qnotes  this  unpar- 
d<»iable  assumption  with  an  evident  relish, 
and  a  keen  sense  of  its  value  as  an  auxiliary 
to  bis  own  assertions.  But  wo  shall  not  allow 
him  to  make  capital  out  of  the  error^  of  an 
Alison  after  preventing  him  from  sheltering 
himself  behind  the  too  fiistidiously  delicate 
Abearance  of  a  Scott  Britain  showed  no 
*'  feverish  anxiety**  for  a  rapture ;  she  simply 
and  most  righteously  showed  a  stera  deter- 
mination not  to  allow  an  imperious  character 
to  hold  her  to  the  very  letter  of  a  treaty, 
while  violating  the  whole  spirit  of  that  treaty 
to  his  own  advantage  and  to  her  disgrace  and 
prospective  peril 

All  the  acts  of  Napoleon  and  all  the  reports, 
aniduously  and  approvingly  made  public,  of 
his  zealous  servant.  General  Sebastian! 
showed  that,  while  talking  of  his  desire  to  be 
at  peace  with  England,  Napoleon  was,  in 
fact,  haunted  by  his  anti-British  spirit,  and 
busied  in  planning  the  means  of  making  her, 
aa  he  subsequently  confessed  at  St  Helena,  a 
mere  isle,  adjunct  to  France,  as  Corsica  or 
Oleron.  If  under  such  circumstances  the 
British  ministry  Aoi  given  up  Malta  to  him, 
and  thus  aided  his  plans,  the  British,  ministry 
would  have  merited  impeachment  While 
the  Monlteur,  of  which  he,  with  his  talented 
aad  ever  ready  tools,  Talleyrand  and  Fouch6 
were  the  virtual  editors,  was  oontinually 
abudng  Britain  in  the  coarsest  terms,  he  was 
oatrageous  that  the  unfettered  English  press 
•poke  of  him  as  he  deserved.  Forgetting 
that  if  he  despotized  in  France,  and  could 
suppress  the  public  opinion  by  a  mere  stroke 
of  his  pen,  the  constitutional  King  of  Great 
Britain  could  do  nothing  of  tho  kind,  he  im- 
pilited  it  as  an  offence  on  the  part  of  England 
that  Peltier,  a  Royalist  Reftigee  spoke  of  him 
a&d  of  his  family  in  the  terms  which  best 
aidted  the  case  in  hand;  he  applied  finr  redresa 
Peltier  was  brought  to  trial;  and  Napoleon 
waa  more  enraged  than  ever.  B$  would  have 
made  as  short  work  with  Peltier  as  he  made 
with  the  Due  d*Eugfaien  and  Ma(^  the  Book- 
seller; and  why  did  not  the  British  ministry 
do  the  Hke,  instead  of  institatiDg  ahum  drum 
trial  in  broad  day  light,  and  with  an  able,  elo- 


quent and  conscientious  advocate  at  once  tp 
defend  the  accused  and  to  throw  abroad  and 
terribly  damaging  light  upon  the  real  charac- 
ter of  the  accuser !  He  had  possessed  himself 
of  Piedmont  and  Switzerland,  but  Britain  had 
no  right  to  mind  such  mere  trifles,  which  she 
ought  to  have  anticipated  as  mere  matter  of 
course.  Again,  to  aU  hifl  consuls  whom  he 
sent  to  various  British  ports,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  commerce  between  the 
two  countries  but  to  act  as  spies,  instractlons 
were  given  which  Scott  thus  succinctly  des- 
cribes. "  Those  official  persons  were  not  only 
directed  to  collect  every  possible  informatioii 
on  commercial  points,  bdtalso^t^mwA  aphm 
qf  the  porU  of  each  district^  with  all  th$ 
ioundingsy  and  to  point  out  mth  what  wind 
OMieZs  eould  go  out  and  enter  with  mo$t  eaee^ 
and  at  what  draught  of  water  the  ha/rheur 
might  he  entered  Jyy  ships  (f  hurthen.  To 
add  to  the  alarming  character  of  eueh  a  set 
ofagentSf  it  was  fotmd  that  thosb  invested 

WITH  THE  OmCB  WEBB  MIUTABT  HEN  AMD 
ENGINBEBS.** 

With  such  &ots  before  him,  will  any  oae 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  the  slightest 
reason  to  Impute  ^^feverieh  anxiety^  for  a 
breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  to  the  Bri- 
tish Goverament  t  Who  can  fail  to  see  that 
on  that  occasion,  as  upon  all  others,  Napoleon 
only  talked  of  a  desire  for  peace  in  order  that 
he  tiight  lull  the  British  into  a  fatal  security 
while  he  made  ample  preparations  for  a  des- 
tractive  war  whenever  it  should  be  his  good 
pleasure  to  reoommenoe  hostilities  ? 

Mr.  Abbott  speaks  of  Britain  "commeno- 
iog  her  assaults  upon  France,"  as  though  a 
sagacious  and  powerfbl  people  ought  to  sit 
down  with  closed  eyes  and  folded  hands  upon 
the  commencement  of  an  outbreak  which 
threatened  not  merely  its  character  but  its 
very  existence  t  And  how  complacently  too, 
he  speaks  of  the  gratuitous,  the  uselessly 
crael  and  unmanly  innovation  made  by  him 
here  upon  the  usage  of  war,  as  recognized  by 
every  civilized  nation  I 

"Immediately,**  says  Abbott,  '*upoD 
the  withdrawal  of  the  British  Ambassador 
from  Paris^  and  even  before  the  departure  of 
the  French  Ifinister  firom  London,  En^and, 
without  any  public  declaration  of  hostilities 
commenced  her  assaults  upon  France.  The 
merchant  ships  of  the  Republic,  unsuspicious 
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4ti  daoger,  freightod  with  treMure,  were 
seised,  even  in  the  harbours  of  EngUod,  «nd 
wherever  thej  would  be  fou&d,  by  Uie  Tigileat 
sad  slmost  omoipresent  nvrj  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Seas.  Two  French  ships  of  war  were  at- 
tacked and  captured.  These  disastrous 
tidings  were  the  first  intimation  that  Napo- 
leon received  that  the  war  was  renewed. 

Such  is  Mr.  Abbott's  lachrymose  lameiit 
We  are  sure  that  our  readers  require  but 
brfef  comment  from  us  upon  sudi  mere  as- 
sertion, but  one  or  two  remarks  we  may  as 
well  make,  lest  Abbott  shou.d  hereafter  point 
to  his  insinuation  and  affirm  it  to  be  vnan- 
swered.  Mr.  Abbott  confesses  that  the  Eog- 
fish  Ambassador  had  withdrawn  from  Paris ; 
4rhat  plainer  warning  could  ^e  Despot  of 
France  require  to  expect  the  capture  of  his 
craft,'  whether  war  ships  or  msrchantmen, 
whenever  and  wherever  our  gaUant  seamen 
should  chance  to  M  in  with  them  ?  If  the 
Fkwich  minister  had  not  left  Loodon,  that 
was  his  and  his  master's  aflBur,  not  ours;  the 
British  Ambassador  had^  and  that  was  all 
that  the  Briti^  had  to  do  with.  Our  ships 
were  justified  in  seizing  every  Frendi  ship 
they  met  with;  and  Mr.  Abbott  knows  as 
well  as  we  do  that  the  French  could  no  more 
bsve  watched  us  at  sea  with  the  warning  <if 
twelve  months  than  with  the  warning  of  ooly 
twelve  hours.  The  Nile  aid  Trafalgar  is  lull 
proof  of  thati  We  shouki  like  Mr.  Abbott  to 
explain  what  Republic  he  alludes  to  i&  the 
passage  which  we  have  just  quoted?  oris  it 
possible  that  even  he  can  ostl  Frsnee  of  thst 
tdaya  EepjMkl 


LUCES  SUGOBSTED  BY  1HB  ILLinSSS  OF 
PROf  fiSaOR  WUiSQK. 

Bright  frofli  Heaven's  goblen  portida^ 

Heralds  to  ear  worid  of  wo, 
CUide  the  raiobow-wiDg'd  Immortals, 

To  earth's  weary  ones  below. 

Blest  inhabitants  of  Zioo, 

Tbey  who  guard  the  hous  of  ifoep. 
Who  beside  the  worn  and  dying, 

Come  to  soothe,  to  wateh,  to  weep. 


Showing  to  our  I 

Heaven's  mer^,  tnth,  and  love ; 
And  what  happiness  Elysiaa 

Waiteth  <b«is  who  fiathfnlprove! 


Telling  of  the  meek  and  lowly, 
Life's  who  tests  and  trials  bore; 

And  like  pilgrim  pore  and  holy, 
Weeping  trod  its  path  before. 

Thus,  dear  Father,  o'er  the  sleeping 

Of  thy  weary  brain  and  brow. 
Love's  unwearied  vigils  keeping — 

Holy  ones  are  with  thee  now. 

Of  that  glork>u8  knd  of  SSoo, 
Where  the  dear  departed  dwdl; 

Where  death  is  not,  nor  pain,  nor  si{^iii^ 
Come  those  holy  ones  to  teU. 

Hjmning  through  thj  broken  shunbeM 
Strains  that  oaoe  o'er  Bethlehem  lolNy 

Sooh  as  iU'd  the  golden  numbem 
Of  the  prophet  bards  <rf  eld. 

Poet  rire  I  blest  was  thy  mission, 
For  its  aim  was  peace  and  love, 

Teaming  for  its  bright  frnitkm 
In  the  worid  of  peace  above. 

Pidndng  from  Ufe's  tempest  hours. 
Crime  and  terror's  dark  impress, 

And  «indhig  In  the  meek-eyed  flowers 
Types  of  virtue's  loveUness. 

Showing  from  the  past  and  present. 
Sweeping  tides  of  change  and  wo, 

How  all  vain  and  evanescent 
Is  the  hope  that's  baaed  beh>w. 

Thy  glowing  theme  and  lonely  stocy 
Touched  the  bosom's  purest  chords : 

Father,  this  is  truer  glory 
Far  than  monumental  words. 

Eveiy  atram's  deep  moral  profing 

That  thy  mission  was  divine ; 
SweeW  and  poor,  and  mercy4eving| 

Was  that  gentle  music  of  thine. 

The  hearts  that  once  did  beat  aromid  thtSi 

In  thy  ffiind'a  meridian  day, 
Kow  mourn  the  silence  that  hath  boood  thsi^ 

And  weep  abo?e  its  waning  ray. 
Yet  ita  laboers  riiaQ  not  perish ; 

Xime  shall  prove  their  power  and  weclb| 
And  many  a  breast  thy  mem'ry  cherish^ 

When  thou  art  £u'  away  from  earth. 
Ferehanee,  while  now  thy  ^lUdcei^  iriailif 

Wateh  thee  on  thy  parthig  way, 
Seeaph  hands  (br  thee  are  wreathing 

A  garland  that  wOl  ne'er  decay. 
And  when  thy  soul  from  earth  doth  aersr, 

Among  the  ransom'd  may'st  thou  he. 
To  mke  thy  proudest  theme  for  ever 

With  joy  to  Hhniriio  died  for  thise. 
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UL. 
1HB  MAM  HI  TBI  CLOAK. 

WvKM  tb«  Udrafl  hftd  retired,  and  been  shortly 
dberwards  followed  by  the  Duke  and  Charles  Cle- 
ment, Jean  Torticolis  and  Duchesne,  who  had 
hiiberto  kept  aloof,  drew  timidly  nearer  to  the 
ftse,  the  (rotit  of  which  was  almost  wholly  occu- 
pied by  the  lacqueys  and  ladies'  maids,  who,  hav- 
ing no  sleeping  chamber,  had  agreed  to  sit  up  and 
onioy  themselves  until  towards  morning,  when  a 
fftw  hours  slumber  could  be  sought  on  chairs  and 
iMocbes. 

*^Mam*8dle,^  observed  one  of  the  domestics, 
addressing  a  lively  brunette,  who  officiated  as 
Udy^s  maid  to  the  Countess  Miranda.  "Tou 
hftve  never  been  to  Versailles,  I  think  V 

*«  Kever,""  said  Mam'seile,  as  she  was  generally 
oalled ;  **  but  I  suppose  I  soon  shall.** 

**  We  are  all  bound  to  the  Court,"  sidd  the 
^Iher,  pompously. 

♦*And  a  good  many  along  with  us,"  laughed 
the  girl,  thus  displaying  a  row  of  perfectly  white 
ta«tb,  encased  in  a  ruddy  setting. 

(•  Ma/oi  r  said  the  domestic,  shaking  his  head. 
*'  It  will  be  a  grand  sight  this  meeting  of  the 
RaU-Qmaraux,  All  the  nobles  in  grand  cos- 
imnes^  plumes,  and  gold,  and  white,  and  silver 
— messieurs  tl\e  clergy  in  full  costume— the  2W«- 
SUUm  in  bkck  cloth,  chapeaux  dabaudt^  and  short 
doaks.    It  will  be  worth  the  journey.** 

"  That  it  will,**  exclaimed  the  other  domestics, 
with  profound  and  solemn  looks. 

♦♦  But  what  is  this  Etatt-Oenera'mr  inquired 
4he  brunette.  "  I  assure  you,  Maitre  Pierre,  it 
poxxleeme.** 

•♦Ah,  there  I  WkJlamU,  pu«led  too,**  said 
Maitre  Pierre,  looking  thoroughly  so ;  **  but  I 
rather  think  it  is  a  mode  of  showing  rebpect  to 
liii  M igesty.** 

"  Bah  !**  interrupted  the  maitft  d'h^td,  who, 
mixing  more  with  his  masters,  was^  of  course, 
better  informed ;  "  you  are  in  the  wrong,  Pierre, 
but  thal*s  no  wonder,  since  this  is  a  most  weighty 
•tt^eet  ;**  and  the  maitn  d'hotd  shook  his  head 
knowingly,  pursed  up  his  month,  and  looked  ab 
profound  a?  was  in  his  nature. 

*«  But  what  is  it  then.  Monsieur  Germain  ?**  per- 
iiited  the  brunette,  somewhat  maliciously. 

»« Oh,  yes !  what  is  it  then  ?"  said  Maitre  Pierre, 
a-fitsle  ruffled.  .,,..,.     ^ 

Torticolis  and  Duchesne  nodded  their  heads, 
BO*  Tentttring  to  put  in  a  word. 

^  Why,  the  foot  is—**  said  the  maUn  d^hotel ; 
•^bot  you  know,  Mam'selle,  our  first  datj  in  this 
«orid  is  to  our  king.** 

**  Biaotly  !'*  put  in  Fieire,  quits  tifaimphiiitly ; 
•*  ^at'a  what  I  mid.** 

•«Bot  I  don't  see  it,**  said  Oermiuni  angrily, 
■lad  of  the  opportunity  of  being  so,  ae  he  was 
•amewhat  non-plussed  at  his  task. 

^Maver  mfaid,**  muttered  the  raUt;  "^sare 
malting  for  your  explanation.** 

«•  Well,  then,  that*s  settled,**  repeated  the  akrf- 
We^^hUd,  "How,  our  best  wi^  of  ahowing 
Ko  y»Mi^)es^  ii  by  ptfingiHiat  money 
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is  aecooaary  fbr  his  Xt^MtJ  to  support  his  army, 
his  navy,  his  palaces,  his  household.** 

"Certainly,**  fepeated  l^e  domestics,  affinuar 
tit«ly. 

^'Then,  why  do  not  the  noblene  pay  their 
share?**  said  Mam'selle  Rosa,  carelessly. 

**  Oh  I**  exclaimed  the  horror-stricken  domes- 
tics. ^  : 

*^ReooUect  their  oatiays,**  said  the  mailr^ 

**  Their  horses,**  put  in  the  negro  coachman. 

^  Their  mansions,  their  hotels,**  interposed 
another. 

**  Their  dreadfully  expensive  habiliments,**  said 
Adela*s  maid ;  **  their  prodigious  charges  at  court ; 
their  household.** 

*'  Ah !"  responded  Rosa,  as  if  convinced. 

"  Well,  it  seems,'*  continued  the  mattreiFhctd^ 
*'  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  people,  perverted 
by  a  set  of  "men  my  master  calls  philosophera^ 
have  got  into  the  bad  habit  of  not  paying  regi»- 
larly,  and  there  is  what  is  cayed  a  de-^-de—JieUJ' 

^  A  diseiUt^  exclaimed  the  domestics,  in  chorus. 

**  No  !**  responded  M.  Germain,  contemptuously, 
"arftf^.** 

**  And  what  is  a  deJloU  t*  asked  one ;  "  some- 
thing worse  than  a  fambie?*' 

*' Much.  I  believe,  since  I  heard  Count  Leopold 
say,  a  defieU  is  another  word  fbr  min.  It  means 
a  want  ik  money.** 

**  Oh  I**  again  chorussed  the  domestics,  visibly 
touched. 

'**So  you  see  his  Majesty  oannot,  for  want  of 
money,  carry  on  the  afEairs  of  the  state.  His 
navy  is  without  pay.** 

"  Terrible,**  said  the  chorus. 

**  And  his  army,**  continued  Germain. 

"Shocking.** 

"And  his  servants!**  exclaimed  Germain,  with 
oratorio  emphasis. 

"Dreadfuir*  cried  Ae  domestics,  with  heart- 
felt energy. 

"And  the  people  who  are  starving,  what  of 
them  ?**  said  an  exasperated  voice,  in  a  loud  and 
shrill  tone.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  poor  man,  of 
what  modem  cant  calls  in  France,  the  proletaire^ 
making  itself  heard  in  an  assembly  of  the  untaxed. 

Scarcely  had  L'orticolis^for  it  was  him — given 
vent  to  his  exclamation  than  he  shrunk  terrified 
in  his  chair,  awaiting  the  result 

"  Insolence !  unworthy  of  notice !  better  not  be 
repeated  !*'  exclaimed  the  servants,  witft  thd4ruo 
insouciance  of  power,  holding  the  speaker  too 
contemptible  for  serious  attention. 

"  And  the  JStaU-Generaux  will  bring  his  Ma- 
jesty money  for  all  these  purposes,**  said  Mam*- 
selle,  in  affect«'d  admiration. 

"  Why,**  replied  Germain,  ."tliat*s  a  question  I 
don*t  exactly  undersUnd ,  but  I  think  it*s  io  set- 
tle about  regukr  payments  in  future.** 

"And  will  the  Mat»-Ghneraux  aak  nothhig  in 
return?**  said  the  fiavorite  attendant  of  the  Coun- 
tess Miranda. 

"  Oorhleu^^^  laughed  Germain ;  "  but  Monsieur 
le  Due  says  they  will  ask  fbr  a  greai  deal ;  irom 
what  Monsieur  Clement  says,  I  believe  they  will 
want  some  laws.** 

"Ah!**  mud  Pierre,  empfaatieaily,  **Iknow  a 
good  many  which  are  muck  wanted." 
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**  You  do  !^  exclaimed  Rosft,  merrilj ;  **  and 
what  laws  are  they  ?" 

**  Why,  laws  against  Saroyan^  Swisa,  Italians, 
csercising  the  etat  of  domestic,  and  thus  throw- 
ing Frenchmen  born, .  out  of  work,"  said  the 
kitchen  Solon. 

**  Most  necessary,*'  continued  Germain,  approT- 
faigly. 

The  discussion,  however,  was  here  prematurely 
closed,  to  the  great  losp,  we  doubt  not,  of  soci- 
ety io  general. 

*'HoIa,  there!  miUe»  bouUU  rougetT  thun- 
dered a  Toice  from  without :  "  open  I** 

The  tone  was  so  imperious  that  Madame  Mar- 
tin hurried  across  the  apartment  to  open  the  door 
with  even  more  energy  than  she  had  shown  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Duke.  The  servants  rose, 
itartled  at  the  intrusion,  while  Jean  Torticolis  and 
Duchesne  consulted  in  a  low  tone  their  probable 
chances  of  sleep. 

^^Saprittier  said  the  stranger,  entering; 
'*this  is  a  night !  Rain  eaough  to  melt  a  cannon 
I  all.  Oh  I  oh !  a  fire  and  company.  Dame,  a 
i  ottle  of  good  wine !    By  your  leave." 

With  these  words  the  man  seized  a  stool  which 
^ad  previously  been  occupied  by  one  of  the  do- 
mestics, and  seating  himself  on  it,  proceeded  to 
4)ry  his  cJothes  by  the  fire. 

*'  A  pleasant  night  for  the  rats,"  laughed  the 
foldier,  drawing  his  wet  cloak  round  him,  so  as 
10 bring  it  in  front  of  the  blaze ;  **  better  cozy  by 
one*s  fireside  than  abroad ;  eh,  pretty  ones?  And 
the  stranger  chucked  the  pouting  Rosa  under  the 

'*  Hands  off!"  cried  the  9<mbrHte^  with  a  lau^h ; 
**  faugh !  thy  cloak  sends  forth  no  pleasant  odor. 
Why  not  bang  it  up  to  dry  ?" 

**  Ay,  I  will  hang  it  up  for  thee,"  said  Foumier, 
the  black  coachman,  who  had  been  curiously  ex- 
amining the  stranger's  countenance. 

**  Thanks,  but  'twill  stiffen  off  me,"  exdaimed 
Ibe  soldier,  carelessly ;  "and  I  have  come  to  rest, 
not  to  stay ;  I  am  bound  on  the  king's  service, 
and  when  my  horse  has  eaten,  &nd  I  have  warmed 
my  jacket,  I  shall  ride  again." 

^  Thou  hast  ridden  far  t"  inquired  Rosa. 

'*  Far  or  near,  it  matters  noV'  said  the  soldier, 
qpuffmis  a  huge  draught. 

**  What  ails  you  t"  whispered  Duchesne  to  his 
companion  Torticolis,  who  was  pale  as  death,  and 
tat  trembling  like  a  ]ea£ 

**  Nothing — but  that  voice,"  replied  the  crick- 
neck,  with  a  shudder.  **  Come  away ;  let  us  go 
to  sleep." 

Duchesne,  much  puzzled,  rose  in  company  with 
his  friend,  and,  after  a  few  words  with  Dame 
Martin,  they  retired  to  a  loft,  overlooking  the 
atable  and  the  remiMe  which  contained  the  Duke's 
earriage. 

**  Plenty  of  clean  straw,"  svd  Torticolis ;  "  too 
good  for  us ;  as  Foulon  says»  we  shall  live  to  eat 
fiay." 

** Plenty,"  repeated  Duchesne,  abstractedly; 
**  but  what  ails  thee  f  has  the  soldier  given  you 
e  fright  r 

**  Oh  no !"  replied  Torticolis,  *'  only  he  remind- 
ed me  of  the  past,  when  such  gallants  guarded 
me  to  the  Greve." 

''Mot  an  over^pleasant  reooDectioii»  tralyi"Baid 
Bndhesne,  with  a  grin. 


**  Are  you  sleepy  V*  hiquired  Torticolis,  dryly. 

**  Very,"  replied  the  iourreau^  with  a  yawi, 
and  falling  lazily  on  a  heap  of  fresh  straw. 

**Soam  I,"  said  Torticolis;  "wilt  thoo  drink 
a  gdtUe  ere  you  snore?"  And  the  crick-neck 
produced  his  case  bottle  of  brandy. 

"  Readily,"  replied  the  Bourreau,  taking  tlie 
flask ;  "  that's  the  stuff  it's  devilish  strong.  £h  t 
good  night,  Tory;  don't  mind  thatffAi^-of  a  so^ 
dier— ah!" 

"  And,  after  a  few  more  growling  words,  the 
Bourreau^  who  had  ahnost  emptied  Sie  flask,  wae 
fast  asleep. 

**Good,"  muttered  Jean,  putting  the  brandy 
away  without  tasting  it 

With  this  one  word  he  darkened  the  lanthon 
which  had  been  given  them,  and  having  lit  his 
pipe,  put  his  head  out  of  the  window,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  is  about  to  watch. 

The  window  at  which  TorUcolis  sat  overlooVed 
the  yard.  Facing  him  was  a  small  door,  which 
led  into  the  principal  room  of  the  auberge,  and 
through  the  cracks  of  which  came  occaaonally 
the  smothered  sound  of  mirth  and  jollitv.  Tiie 
siervantf,  elicited  by  the  trooper,  were  evidently 
enjoying  themselves,  and  giving  way  to  as  much 
meiTimcnt  as  was  consistent  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  slumbers  of  their  master.  Beneath  was 
the  stable.  A  trap-door,  half  over  that  and  half 
over  the  coach-house,  was  close  to  Jean's  feet, 
and  he  once  mOved  towards  this  aperture,  and 
made  sure  that  there  was  a  ladder  to  descend  by. 

In  the  comer  of  the  yard  was  a  snug  shed,  with 
a  room  over  it  occupied  by  the  ostler,  and  be- 
neath this  was  the  troopers  charger,  as  well  as 
three  horses  belonging  to  the  servants,  the  staUe 
itself  being  quite  full. 

The  night,  which  was  far  advanced — it  was 
past  one — was  dark  and  lowering,  though  the  rain 
had  ceased  a  while.  The  clouds,  in  ragged  and 
black  masses,  hurried  headlong  by,  charged  with 
the  storm  and  the  blast.  There  were  strange 
sounds  at  that  hour  in  the  house-tops,  which  came 
with  saddening  influence  to  the  heart  of  the 
watcher.  The  low  wind  moaned,  rather  ihaa 
shrieked,  in  its  damp  journey  through  the  loaded 
air,  save  when  a  fitful  gust  cam'e  howling  along, 
awakening  the  sleeping  echoes,  and  searching  oat 
every  hole  and  comer  whence  to  draw  a  sigh  or 
a  groan.  Save  the  speaking  of  the  breeze.  Na- 
ture was  ulent ;  the  low  whisper  of  a  summer*s 
night  was  replaced  by  the  blustering  fury  of  the 
tempest 

Torticolis,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  tlfet 
warfare  of  heaven.  A  tempest  of  hate,  revenge, 
and  minsled  hope,  was  raging  in  his  bosom,  whkk 
blinded  him  to  all  else.  This  man,  poor,  unknown, 
humble,  had  endured  unheard  of  sufferings.  Ooee 
happy,  with  a  young  and  cherished  infe,  who 
loved  him  as  he  loved  her,  his  happiness  had  beea 
destroyed  by  the  illicit  passion  of  a  noble.  Pef» 
secoted  and  followed  onoea^ngly,  the  young  wifi 
had  complained  to  hw  husband,  dien  a  tradesmitt, 
wen  to  do  in  the  worid;  and  ke,  forgetting  all 
pmdence,.  had  personally  chastised  the  '"^f^lfiit 
aristocrat^  who  sought  to  rob  him  of  his  greatest 
treasure.  But  the  law  was  strict  A  noble  was 
inviolate^and  Paul  Ledru  was  condesmed  Is 
death.    YHiat  beeame  of  the  refinaotory  vi£s  «m 
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sol  known ;  the  busband^s  fiUe  has  thready  been 
explained, 

Inconcdvable  as  it  was,  Jean  Torticolis — thas, 
im  eynioal  remembrance  of  his  escape,  had  he 
christened  himself — had  fancied  that,  in  the  raga- 
muffin of  a  soldier,  he  had  recognised  the  Toice, 
th«  tone,  the  face  of  him  whom  he  hated  with  a 
hate  which  is  impossible  to  be  characterised,  but 
which  may  be  iu  part  conceived  in  one  who  had, 
by  an  act  of  fool  injustice,  been  robbed  of  life,  of 
fortune,  of  her  he  loved,  of  legal  existence,  and 
•Ten  a  name.  But  Jean  hated  not  only  the  man, 
bat  his  class,  the  system,  the  thing  called  aristo- 
cracy, which  gave  such  monstrous  rights  to  men 
over  their  fellow>men,  to  creatures  ot  God  over 
creatures  of  Qod.* 

Modified  as  aristocracy  has  been  by  the  pro- 
frees  of  civilization,  it  still  enjoys  privileges 
enough  to  excite  the  wonder  of  all  reasonable 
men.  Were  any  one  to  propose,  at  this  time  of 
day,  that  a  certain  number  of  persons  should  be 
«hoscn,  whose  sona  and  8on*s  sons  should  be  bom 
legislators,  who  should  hold  land  without  having 
it  answerable  for  their  debts,  who  should  have  a 
monopoly  of  all  the  high  offices  of  the  state,  and 
be  in  fact  a  privileged  class,  we  should  receive 
the  proposition  with  shouts  of  derisive  laughter, 
and  vote  its  advocates  a  safe  box  in  Bedlam,  just 
as,  under  existing  circumstances,  men  do  the  un- 
happy wight  who  talks  of  the  aristocracy  of 
merit  and  talent,  and  of  equal  rights  and  equal 
duties  for  all  men,  irrespective  of  birth.  We  are 
aware  we  give  occasion  for  the  accusation  of  mad- 
ness, but  uien  we  do  so  in  goodly  company. 

Torticolis  scarcely  knew  what  was  abotit  to 
happen,  save  that  the  thirst  for  revenge  was  hot 
within  him,  and  that  the  words  of  Charles  Cle- 
ment had  filled  his  mind  with  hope.  T^e  soldier 
was  armed,  while  he  had  nothing  but  an  old  knife ; 
¥ut  in  the  hands  of  the  man  dead  before  the  law, 
whose  wife  had  vanished  from  the  earth,  tiiis 
weapon  was  mighty. 

And  the  night  went  on  apace.  It  wanted  but 
an  hour  of  morning ;  and,  had  the  weather  been 
less  tempestuous,  he  would  have  discovered  the 
first  grey  streak  of  dawn.  Jean  listened  atten- 
tively— the  tumult  within  had  some  time  ceased 
— and  yet  the  soldier  had  not  appeared  to  pursue 
his  journey  on  the  king*8  service.  It  was  time  to 
act — all  in  the  public-room  probably  slept  His 
first  desire  was  to  make  sure  of  his  man.  Taking 
his  knife  between  his  teeth,  Torticolis,  without 
the  aid  of  his  lantern,  descended  the  ladder  into 
the  coach-house,  groped  about  with  both  his 
hands,  and  found  the  door.  It  was  on  the  latch. 
He  opened  it  and  stood  in  the  yard.  Before  him 
was  the  side  door  of  the  bar,  to  his  left  a  high 
wan  covered  with  grape  vines,  and  leaning  agunst 
there  a  nun^ber  of  pol^  and  a  small  Udder. 

Jean  listened,  scarcely  drawhig  breath. 


•Carae  not  the  revolution  in  time  when  the  following 
eoirid  be  truly  quoted  with  regard  to  the  system  of  French 
feudalism? — *•*■  He  (Lapoule)  spoke  of  the  mort-main,  as 
well  as  personal  of  the  forced  obligation  to  nourish  the 
dogs  of  the  nobles,  and  of  that  horrible  right,  confined, 
doobiless,  fur  ages  to  the  dusty  monuments  of  barbarism, 

.  fam  which  existed,  by  which  the  ttiffn^ir  was  authorised, 
m  certain  cantons,  to  disembowel  two  of  his  rassals  on 
his  return  from  the  chase,  to  refresh  himself,  by  putting 

•his  feet  wlihhi  the  warm  bodies  of  these  imbappy 


A  slight  noise  fell  upon  his  ear.  It  was  the 
unbarring,  in  the  most  stealthy  manner,  of  the 
small  door  already  referred  to. 

**  He  is  going,'*  muttered  Jean,  fitlling  at  the 
same  time  behind  the  shadow  of  the  poles,  be- 
tween which  and  the  wall  his  small  and  frail  body 
was  easily  concealed. 

At  the  same  moment  the  door  opened,  and  two 
men  came  out,  who  noiselessly  reclosed  the  issue 
behind  them. 

Jean  Torticolis  allowed  a  heavy  sigh  of  rage  to 
escape  his  bosom,  for  the  soldier  was  not  alone. 
To  kill  was  not  his  only  object  He  had  a  secret 
to  wring  froin  his  heart,  for  which  purpose  it  was 
necessary  to  take  bis  enemy  at  a  disadvantage. 

To  be  quite  sure,  the  crick-neck  peered  forth 
into  the  aur,  and  looked  carefully  towards  the 
pair. 

It  ^as  the  trooper  and  Fournier,  the  American 
coachman. 

There  are  moments  in  a  man^s  existence  when, 
enlightened  by  love,  or  hate,  or  both,  his  intelli- 
gence usually  slugged  and  laxy — and  it  is  oftener 
so  than  naturally  dull — acta  with  a  degree  of 
rapidity  that  seems  to  him  at  the  moment  almost 
prophetic.  The  mind,  sharpened  by  the  passions, 
dives  deep  and  brings  up  truth — not  always,  but 
often.  It  was  so  with  Torticolis.  The  assocbi- 
tion  of  these  two  men  was  a  shaft  of  light  which 
p  erced  the  dull  husk  and  went  to  his  very  soul, 
infusing  a  terrible  and  savage  joy.  He  saw  crime 
in  their  union,  an<l  for  crime  there  was  punish- 
ment. 

Might  not  he  live  to  see  him  receive  that  inio- 
minous  death  which  had  so  nearly  been  his  lot  t 
Such  was  the  thought  of  this  man,  ignorant, 
debased,  degraded ;  but  ignorant  not  m)m  his 
fault— debased,  degraded  from  the  crime  of  others. 

He  clutched  his  knife,  and,  more  happy  than 
he  had  felt  for  years,  listened. 

**Who  was  this  man  who  Joined  the  duke 
here  f^  inquired  the  soldier. 

"How  do  I  know?"  replied  Fournier;  «*I 
didn't  listen.  It's  not  my  business  to  wait  at 
table.    Germain  could  tell  you." 

"iVt^auc?/"  said  the  other,  fiercely,  **  but  you 
say  he  retired  with  the  Duke  t" 

**  He  did,"  coniinued  the  uegro,  without  paying 
attention  to  the  other's  tone. 

*^Ma7iatit^  caupe'jarretf^*  *  muttered  the  other, 
<*  you  mi^t  be  a  little  more  respectful." 

"  And  call  you  by  yotur  name  t"  said  the  other, 
with  low  cunning. 

'*Ko.  But  no  more  words,"  continued  the 
soldier,  apparently  recollecting  his  part ;  "  whb 
mixes  in  dirty  work,  can  scarce  come  out  clean." 

**  It  was  your  own  choice.  Monsieur,"  sneered 
the  oiher ;  *'  I  should  never  have  thought  of  it.** 

There  was  a  moment  of  fierce  passion  on  the 
part  of  the  trooper,  during  which  he  drew  forth 
one  of  his  pistols,  but  it  was  soon  lowered,  though 
he  still  kept  it  in  his  hand. 

"Ton  are  a  rough  customer,"  he  laughed; 
«» show  the  way." 

The  negro,  or  rather  the  half-cast,  was  one  of 
these  hideous  creatures  who  appear  purposely 
chosen  to  give  crime  a  repulsive  aspect  Hhi 
forehead  wai  so  low  as  to  seem  scarody  to  exist ;. 


•  Clown,  brigand. 
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hte  hair,  half  woolly  and^  half  silky,  waa  thinW 
8daHer«d  orer  his  dark  brown  pate ;  hn  ii06«  waa 
flat,  bia  lips  thick,  with  an  expression  of  disgnst* 
ittg appetite  about  them;  while  hisheaTyohin 
aikl  goggle  eyes,  all  surmounting  a  short  thick 
body,  made  him  the  Tery  faicaroation  o<  ngliness. 
To  this,  on  ordinary  occasions,  he  added  a  look  of 
inconceiTable  stapidity,  which  deceived  the  most 
adroit.  Sare,  howerer,  to  serre  his  raHons  pas- 
sions, on  no  occasion  was  his  intelligence  actire. 

This  man,  whose  presence  with  the  soldier, 
under  such  suspicious  circumstances,  had  serTed 
t0  illumine  the  senses  of  Jean,  led  the  way  to- 
wards the  coach-house.  In  his  band  was  a  Ian- 
thorn  which  was  yery  nearly  betraying  the 
presence  of  Torticolis,  and  would  have  done  so 
to  any  less  abstracted  In  their  designs.  The 
crick-neck  trembled  like  a  leaf,  for  he  knew  his 
man,  and  he,  discorered  there,  would  have  served 
he  knew  too  well,  to  screen  the  true  author  of 
the  crime,  whatever  it  was,  which  was  about  to 
be  perpretrated.  He  held  his  very  breath,  and 
by  a  superhuman  effort  repressed  the  shaking  of 
his  limbs.  He  had  once  already,  innocent,  stood 
upon  man's  scaflbld. 

**  Is  there  as  much  as  we  expected,**  said  the 
trooper,  as  they  entered. 

**  More  than  we  shall  be  able  to  carry,**  replied 
ike  American,  with  a  grin. 

Torticolis*  heart  beat  for  joy.  These  men  were 
in  his  power.  For  the  negro  he  cared  not,  ex- 
cept as  a  means  of  denouncing  the  other,  and 
having  him  condemned. 

**  Not  a  livr*  shall  be  spared  if  our  bones  die,** 
gf  owled  the  other,  who  all  aloos',  from  the  habit 
•f  the  evening,  studied  to  disguise  hia  voice. 

"  As  yoa  please,**  siud  Foumier,  "  but  here  it 
is." 

Torticolis  leaned  fbrward,  and  saw  tl^e  n^gro  in 
lb*  act  of  forcing,  with  a  picklock,  the  p^lock 
which  secured  the  seat  of  the  carriage,  in  the 
inside  of  which,  it  appeared  the  Duke  had  placed 
•his  valuables.  The  black,  however,  did  not  ap- 
'  pear  very  ready  at  his  trade  of  thief,  and  the 
iMtening  remained  good. 

**  Give  me  the  eroekrt^^  muttered  the  other, 
Mjpatiently,  *^  you  are  bilt  a  bungler.** 

The  negro  yielded  his  inetrvmeni  readily, 
which  the  other  seised,  by  laybig  his  pistol  on 
the  step  of  the  carriage,  tc  have  his  band  free. 
In  another  minute  the  top  of  the  seat  was  open. 

"  Peste  r  cried  the  trooper  joyously,  '*  but  here 
if  a  heavy  load.  Ton  were  right  Foumier,  we 
■ball  scaredy  be  able  to  carry  it.  Diantrt  there 
must  be  two  hundred  thousand  livres  in  silver, 
and  jewel  box  too.  It  is  fastened  but  no  mat- 
ter we  shall  have  time  enough,  anon.** 

**  We  must  lose  no  tisse  then  now,**  faid  the 
segro,  his  eyes  glisteubg; 

^  Right,**  replied  the  soldier,  whose  ba^  was 
half  turned  to  the  black,  ^eo^  draw  out  the 
boraes,  they  are  ready  saddled?* 

The  negro  paused.  The  hnthom  was  fail 
vpon  his  face,  and  Jean  Torticolis  made  ready  to 
^>riitg  upon  him,  for  he  saw  a  iMrrid  grin  pass 
ever  the  American's  face,  as  he  ealenlated  bow 
well  tbe  whole  wotid  suit  him.  Jean  f\eare4  his 
prey  might  perish  too  easily.  He  did  not  wish 
4im  now  to  die  so  soon.    But  the  ibonght  of 


the  bkdc  was  but  momentary,  and  he  mored 
awav  to  the  shed  which  covered  the  horses. 

**  These  are  the  Jewels  of  the  Countess  Minn- 
da,**  laughed  the  trooper ;  '*  well  she  mvl  go  t4^ 
court  without,  unless  we  sell  them  to  her  again, 
which  is  to  be  thought  of." 

"  The  horses  are  ready,**  muttered  llie  Maek 
from  the  yard. 

**  I  come,**  and  takfog  «p  sereral  canvass  bagv 
of  rilter^  ^e  trooper  passed  wkbin  m  foot  ot 
his  mortal  enemy. 

**  Her#  are  the  vaHses,"  said  the  negro. 

^  Bring  them  inside,**  replied  tHe  soldier ;  *\hi» 
horses  are  trained  and  wiH  not  more.** 

The  black  did  as  he  was  directed. 

**  This  is  mine,**  said  the  man  in  tile  etsak^ 
poibthig  to  tbe  largo  pertnanfeav ;  **  yo«  ret^ 
lect  onr  agreement— one  third  fbr  yo«r  paH^ 
which,  with  tbe  passport  I  give  yoa  Ibr  SnglaBd^ 
will  secore  your  fbrtiMie.'* 

**I  recollect  our  agreement,*'  answered  tlM 
Uaok,  with  a  slight  tone  of  savage  irony. 

"Ruffian I**  exehumed  ^e  other  fiercely,  ^^yvm 
risk  yoor  carcase  for  what  will  make  yoa  for 
life ;  I  risk  life,  rank,  petition,  a  brilliant  Ibt^ 
tune,  for  what  will  searee  carry  itte  ae«r  mf 
wedding.** 

^  With  La  €keve,**  muttered  Tbrtleelis  iMSm 
himself.** 

"  I  parrel  not  wiHi  ray  part,**  nod  the  negrOi 

The  next  of  tikeir  task  was  performed  in  si- 
lenee.  The  valises  were  eramned  fnU.  Th» 
jewel  case  of  tbe  Countess  Miranda  the  soldier 
placed  fai  his  pocket,  along  with  a  snaalt  and* 
well-secured  box,  the  contents  of  which  be  waa 
ignorant  of.  This  done,  they  left  the  stable  te 
put  oa  the  horsea*  badca  their  heary  load.  TMv 
was  rapidly  accomplished,  and  then,  having  vpdl 
secured  them,  they  mounted. 

On  the  step  of  the  oarriage  lay  tbe  eel<iKei^ 
pistol,  which,  hi  tbe  hurry  of  his  ertme  be  had 
forgotten. 

It  was  new  dawn.  Tbe  criolnalSi  shaoaiag  the 
light,  hastened  to  unbar  tbe  doer  which  opened 
into  tbe  road.  Profiting  by  this  uMWieat  of  In- 
attention on  their  part,  ^an  Tbrtioelisgfided  kito 
the  coadi- house,  seixed  the  neglected  pietol^ 
pressed  it  oonvuUtvely  to  his  bmst,  wliere  be 
concealed  it»  and  then  with  noiseless  Ibocst^s 
mounted  the  ladder.  Chdning  the  lofi,  the  ciisiB* 
neck  rushed  to  the  window,  uid  leaning  ea^  saw 
them  about  to  depart. 

•'^on  voyoffer  he  Uughed^  hfdee«i^  **l 
hope  year  load  is  light  f 

*«Maledietionl**  cried  the  soldier,  seuinff  bia 
remainhig  pistol,  and  <fisohargiDg  it  Avioaflij  at 
the  crick-heck ;  **  away  Foarnler.** 

And  giving  spur  to  their  horses,  tberebbeoi 
dashed  away  in  Uie  direotion  of  Paris. 

^'Thieveal  murder!**  reared  Jean  1h»rticoBi^ 
whom  the  ball  had  touched  on  tbe  left  shoulder, 
*' Quick  I  thieves!  murder.** 

«*  Hang  them  !^  asid  the  / 
upright. 

''Au/mT'  rfirieked  Dame  Martin,  >be  Wd 
been  awoke  by  tbe  pistol  shot. 

Jean,  quiek  as  thoi^ht,  gHded  the  pistol  iMli 
his  bundle,  and  then,  without  taldng  note  ^  hii 
wound,  ceotiiiaed  lo  bairi,  **  oa  ^timtt  m 
mewrtreP* 
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In  mn  instant  the  yard  wat  filkd  with  fleiraats, 
whUe  the  oetler  and  OaRW  If  artio  hunied  lo  ex- 
amine theehed. 

**  Where?"  cried  Oetinaiv, 

'*Gone,'*  bawled  Dame  Martin,  '*  without  pi^- 
ing  his  eeore.*^ 

*'The  carriage  bnrtt  openP  eidaiiiied  the 
Iraad  Taiet,  horror-struck. 

**■  The  soldier  gonel**  contlnned  Dame  Martin. 

**  And  Fonmier  t^  thundered  Germain. 

**  Which  way?**  aslced  one  of  the  servants  of 
Jean,  he  having,  his  clothes  all  covered  with 
blood,  deecended  to  join  the  domestics. 

*'  What  is  the  matter?**  said  the  voice  of  the 
Duke^  who,  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  followed  by 
Charles  Clement,  now  entered  t^e  yard. 

The  worthy  old  nobleman,  in  m  dressing  gown 
and  night-cap,  having  taken  not  even  time  to  don 
his  velvet  enloUe^  would,  under  any  other  cir- 
•nmstances,  and  in  the  presence  of  any  but  his 
honsehold,  have  excited  much  merriment;  but, 
M  it  was,  a  dead  silence  followod,  all  the  domes 
Hios  making  way  for  Jean. 

**But  yon  are  bleeding,**  said  Charles  anxiously. 

"  It  is*  nothing,  monsMair,**  replied  Jean  Torti- 
oolis,  thankfully. 

*'But  what  k  the  matter  f*  inquired  the  Duke, 
petulantly. 

Jean,  who,  for  his  own  private  reasons,  chose 
to  conceal  that  he  knew  all,  quietly  replied,  thi^ 
awoke  by  a  noise  in  the  yard,  he  saw  two  men, 
the  fitter  and  the  coachman,  eo  horseback,  about 
to  leave  the  inn.  Judging  fVom  the  hour,  their 
•a^tpiclous  manner,  and  the  heavy  portmanteau 
they  CArried,  that  ail  was  not  right,  he  chal- 
lenged them,  when  the  soldier  fired  his  pistol  and 
rode  off. 

"  Examine  the  carriage,**  said  the  Duke,  who 
was  pale,  and  whole  lace  was  rigid. 

^*  The  carriage  seat  is  burst  open,**  replied  6er- 
nain,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

*'  Have  they  then  taken  everything  ?**  inquired 
the  nobleman,  in  a  fsUtering  tone. 

**  Everything,  Monsieur  le  Due,**  said  Germain, 
dein>erately. 

Charles  Clement,  meanwhile,  was  obtaining 
from  Torticolis  some  account  of  the  appearance 
«f  the  thieves.  As  for  Duchesne,  he  had  no  idea 
upon  the  point  save  that  they  should  be  hanged. 
**What  it  the  matter?**  suddenly  exclaimed 
the  musical  voice  of  the  Countess  Miranda,  who, 
foWnwed  by  Adek^  now  appeared  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  publiciroom. 

**  That  my  negligence,  in  not  taking  our  valu- 
ables into  my  room,  has  dishonoured  me,**  replied 
the  Duke,  in  a  tone  of  deep  griet  "  I  bail 
charge  of  your  jewels,  and  the  deeds  of  your 
Italian  estates,  and  they  have  fill  been  stolen.** 

**  Ton  must  buy  me  others,  jewels  are  not  rare 
hi  Paris,  nor  am  I  penpUess ;  as  for  my  papers, 
yon  must  win  them  back  through  Ducrosne,**  said 
the  CouDtee^  Uoghing  merrily.  She  was  young, 
and  could  not  grieve  the  old  man  by  showing  the 
■ttghtest  regret.  **Coroe,  come,  no  shake  of 
Che  head,  my  lord;  but  have  you  lost  nothing 
yourself?** 

**  A  trifle,**  answered  the  Duke,  without  flinch- 
leg,  **a  month's  revenue.    Fasten  up  the  doors, 
ax^  prepare  breakfast,  it  is  useless  retiring  to  rest  I 
again.**  I 


**>But  I  will  mount  and  chase  them,'*  exdaimed 
Charles  Clement,  who  stood  resolutely  out  of 
sight,  his  costume  being  far  from  complete,  "  gWe 
me  two  of  your  servants.** 

**  It  is  useless,  nephew,**  said  the  Dpke;  **the 
rogues  have  a  fan:  start.  That  scamp  of  a  Four- 
nier,  he  looked  like  a  cut-throat  By-the-way» 
dress  that  man*s  wound,  Pierre,  and  ^ve  him  a 
couple  of  ecus,  If,  indeed,  die  vagabonds  have 
left  us  any.** 

**  But  who  kqows  they  are  not  accomplices,*^ 
muttcfred  Pierre,  the  barber-valet,  pointing  to 
Jean  and  Duchesne. 

**  Search  us,**  replied  TortiooKs,  coldly,  whUe 
his  whole  frame  quivered. 

'*  Do  nothing  of  the  kind,**  exclaimed  Charles 
Clement,  indignantly ;  "  I  answer  for  these  men.** 

Jean  gave  him  a  look  of  humble  gratitude. 
He  still  alone  possessed  the  secret  of  the  pistol. 
The  servant  drew  back  with  an  ill*eurprised 
growl. 

**Go  finish  dresshig,  Udies,'*  cried  the  Duke 
to  his  daughter  and  the  Countess ;  more,  howev- 
er, to  get  dear  passage  for  himself  and  Charies 
Clement,  than  because  the  young  beauties  requir- 
ed their  maids. 

'*We  go;  come  Rosa,"  said  the  Counleai, 
smothering  a  laugh. 

**Httah,  Miranda,**  whispered  the  blnsfahig 
Adela,  *'  my  lather  will  be  offended." 

"  But  they  did  look  so  richly  comic,**  repHed 
the  merry  Countess,  *'  especially  your  cousin  of 
the  long  robe.** 

*' Miranda,**  said  Adela,  respectfully,  for  this 
was  reminding  her  of  his  inferiority. 

'*  Tush  I  girl,  I  meant  no  harm,**  answered  the 
other,  faintly  blushing ;  **  I  think  better  of  hkn 
than  you  perhaps  imagine.'* 

**  So  much  the  better,**  exclaimed  Adela,  still 
pouting,  for  she  had  not  disguised  her  affection 
for  him  from  her  friend.  They  had  no  mutual 
secrets — none.  But  we  have  all  secret  thoughts, 
which  the  breath  of  life  has  never  £umed,  and  . 
could  they  be  exceptions  ? 

**  What  manner  of  man  was  this  I**  inquired  the 
Duke  of  Germain,  who  assisted  him  to  dress, 
while  Pierre  hound  up  the  wound  of  Tqrticolis. 

The  domestic  described  him  minutely. 

"Humph!  a  cut-throat  thief  enough.  As 
soon  as  breakfast  is  over,  put  in  the  horses;  then 
ride  ahead  without  waiting  for  us.  When  you 
reach  Paris,  give  information  to  the  lieutenant  of 
the  police.  Tell  M.  Ducrosne  that  I  will  give 
fifty  thousand  livres  for  the  Countess*  jewels,  and 
as  many  for  her  papers.** 

It  was  the  best  plan.  In  those  days  the  police 
served  as  go-betweens  for  thieves  and  their  vic- 
tims.   The  change  has  not  been  for  the  better. 

In  a  few  hours  after,  the  whole  party  were  on 
their  road  to  Paris. 

Charles  Clement  accompanied  the  Duke,  his 
daughter  and  Miranda. 

Jean  Torticolis  followed  on  foot  After  a 
brief  colloquy,  in  which,  without  mentioning 
names,  he  told  his  history,  Charles  Clement  had 
engaged  him  as  a  servant  With  the  young  re- 
publican, his  chief  recommendation  was  his  hav- 
ing been  oppressed. 

The  hangman  aceompanied  his  friend  not  at  all 
displeased  to  return  to  Paris,  that  centrO  of  olvi- 
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UsaUon— that  sool  of  the  world,  as  it  is  called  "gloomy  qaarters,  narrow  lanes,  like  slits  in  a  waO, 


orer  the  water,  where  Ured,  and  bad  their  being, 
more  knares,  rogues,  and ;  bat  plain- 
spoken  EoffUsh  has  gone  oat  with  SmoUet  and 
Fielding.    We  do  not  speak  no#,  we  insinoate. 


OHAPTXB  IT. 
TBI  FIB8T  80INC. 

Paris  was  seething,  hissing,  but  not  yet  boil- 
ing. The  elections  were  orer,  and  ererywhere 
men  of  liberal  tendencies  had  been  returned  by 
the  Tiers-Ecats.  The  world  was  now  anxioasly 
inquiring  what  it  would  do— this  assembly  of 
the  nation*s  repreeentatires.  There  was  want, 
there  was  misery,  there  was  oppression,  there 
were  grinding  and  opprobious  laws — if  legality 
can  thus  be  insulted.  There  was  increduTity  on 
the  one  hand,  bigotry  on  the  other ;  there  was 
hope  in  the  people's  heart,  selfishness  in  the 
middle  classes,  hate  in  the  upper  ranks.  Alrea- 
dy the  rotten  fabric  of  aristocracy  trembled,  for 
the  light  of  truth  was  breaking  in  upon  it  Too 
long  bad  one  faroured  portion  of  the  nation 
been  masters— the  turn  of  others  had  come  now 
and  they  knew  it.  But  they  met  not  the  rerolution 
boldly,  and  seising  the  helm  guided  it— they  ran 
away,  or  conspired  In  holes  or  comers.  The 
emigration  of  the  great,  of  the  rich,  such  is  the 
secret  of  subsequent  anarchy.  The  chiralroas 
French  nobility  struck  their  colours  and  fled. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  Palais-Royal, 
and  leading  from  the  Rue  St  Honor^  to  the 
Fromagerie,  is  a  street  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Tonnelerie,  which  belongs  to  it  erer  since  the 
year  1800,  when  GuiUot  in  his  **Dits  des  Rues 
de  Paris**  says— 

**  Droit  et  avant  sul  ma  trace 
*  Jusques  en  la  Tonnelerie.'' 

To  this  locality,  where,  at  No.  8,  in  1640,  was 
bom  Mdidre,  we  must  now  transport  ourselres. 
Antiquated,  dirty,  with  windows  mended  by  pa- 
per, and  tenanted  by  old-clothes  men,  the  houses 
prqjeot  into  the  middle  of  the  street  on  one  side, 
being  supported  by  huge  square  wooden  pillars, 
black,  begrimmed,  and  soiled  by  the  air  of  ages. 
Their  duration  had  not  addeS  to  their  respecta- 
bility ;  like  the  nobU9$e,  they  were  rotten  at  the 
core.  The  paTcment,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
speak,  was  broken  and  diftjointed;  while  the 
front  of  the  shops,  where  piles  of  old  rags  were 
displayed  under  the  specious  name  of  second- 
hand clothes,  exhibited  all  the  hideous  features 
which  appertained  to  one  of  the  old  quarters  of 
Paris,  in  those  days  of  utter  disregard  in  relation 
to  the  comforts  of  the  poor,  the  indigent,  the 
humble.  Death,  which  In  other  places  is  con- 
quered by  the  power  of  life,  stalked  in  Paris  by 
^e  side  of  the  new-bom  child,  and  for  erery 
babe  that  came  into  the  world,  there  perished 
one  to  make  him  place.  Not  a  soul  was  added 
to  the  population,  though  twenty  thousand  annu- 
ally drew  their  first  breath  in  the  pestilent  and 
crowded  atmosphere  of  a  metropolis  which 
boasted  so  many  splendid  monuments  of  its  an- 
cient race  of  kings,  and  not  one  to  the  benefac- 
tors of  the  people.*    Horrible  prisons,  dark  and 


where  no  sun  or  light  erer  penetrated ;  high- 
priced  proTisions,  and  high  duties  for  all  that  en- 
tered the  city  walls;  undeansed  gutters,  maBght- 
ened  streets;  CTerything  which  could  bratafiM 
both  mind  and  body.  Bach  was  the  slate  of 
things  in  Paris  when  the  storm  b^gan  to  blow; 
all  hurrying  on  the  catastrophe,  and  foniisbhic, 
ready,  reckless,  and  blind  tools  for  the  s^A£, 
anprindpled,  and  bad  men,  who  degraded  and 
stained  a  reTolution  In  its  outbnnts^natiiral, 
hearty,  wholesome  and  just 

In  this  street,  and  in  a  boose  which  lay  mid- 
way between  the  great  and  little  JPHp^ri^'bk  a 
large  room,  almost  bare  of  fbmitore,  save  a 
trackle-bed,  a  table,  and  a  few  chairs,  sat  a  nan, 
deeply  engaged  in  the  Inxorioos  emph^ment  of 
drinking  a  earaft  of  brandy,  and  of  smoking  as 
black  and  ill-looking  a  pipe  as  could  be  fb^id, 
eren  in  that  unwholesome  establishment.  If  ibt 
walls  of  the  room  were  dhigy  and  repellent,  with 
their  pUster  falHng  inwards — if  the  cdling  was 
clouded,  the  floor  absdutely  filthy— the  whole 
was  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  ooenpantof 
the  chamber.  Not  more  than  forty,  there  was 
yet  in  his  puffed  red  cheeks,  carroty  hair,  bald 
crown,  and  nnwashed  risage— 4n  his  keen  grey 
eyes,  thin  hands,  and  punchy  shape— in  hto  nab- 
by  black  hat,  and^coarse  shoes — ^m  his  onsfaaTen 
chin— a  sublime  whole,  which  spoke  an  age  of 
crime  or  misfortune,  or  both.  Those  nompi  eased 
lips  and  dilated  nostrils,  with  eye  fixed  hMtUy  or 
fiercely  on  the  ceiling,  showed  that  he  was  oen- 
tempkiting  some  object  of  deep  interest  Whai- 
erer  it  was,  howerer,  it  did  not  abate  die 
persererance  with  which  he-sent  forth  cKmds  of 
tobacco  smoke,  in  the  examination  of  whl^  as 
they  rose  upwards  to  the  sky,  he  might,  bj  a  cas- 
ual spectator,  hare  been  supposed  engaged. 

Suddenly  a  &int  tmkle  of  a  bell  was  beard, 
once,  and  then  a  heary  tread  was  distinguished  ee 
the  stairs. 

The  man  continued  to  smcke  asimpasnrelyas 
if  he  had  not  heard  anything. 

*  M.  Brown,*  said  a  Toice  through  a  small  loop- 
hole in  the  door. 

*  Come  in,*  still  without  mormg. 

The  man  entered,  and  stood  almost  meekly  be- 
fore the  dirty  personage,  whom  he  addressed  by 
the  name  of  Brown.  In.  a  plain  suit  of  grey, 
with  clean  hands,  dean  face,  dean  shoes,  be  look* 
ed  a  marked  contrast  to  the  smoker,  but  not  less 
with  himself  a  few  days  prcTiously,  for  under  the 
garb  of  a  sober  domestic  were  the  little  pieromg 
eyes  and  the  crick-neck  of  TortiooUs. 

*  Take  a  pipe  and  a  seat,*  said  the  other  witboet 
moTine. 

Tortiodis  k>oked  irresdute  and  half  ind^nant 

*  Paul,*  exdaimed  M.  Brown,  qmetly,  ^  yoe  did 
not  hear  me.    Take  a  pipe  and  a  seat' 

The  orick-neck  started  as  if  he  had  seen  thi 
gallows  of  the  Ghr^Te  before  him,  but  he  did  as 
ordered. 

'  Ton  hsTO  been  warmly  recommended  to  me," 
^id  the  man  taking  up  a  paper  from  the  lahls 
before  him,  but  still  contmuing  to  smoke. 

*  Hum,*  half  growled  the  other. 


gitimate.    In  1794^  the  deaths  bad  decreased  to  17JMa. 
*  Por  aereral  ^ears  befbre  the  revolution  there  were   while  marriiM  had  increased,  and  the  number  cC  ub- 
S0.000  annual  births  and  deaths,  7.000  of  the  Inrtha  iUe- '  citimate  children  had  diminished  to  3,000. 
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*By  my  worthy,  bj  our  mataal  friend,  Doches- 
ne,*  continued  firown.  eyeing  the  other  with  a 
horrid  leer,  which  made  him  shudder. 

*For  what  porpoeef  said  ToracoUs,  almost 
impatiently. 

*Your  name  is  now?*  added  his  questioner, 
'preparing  to  write  his  reply. 

*  Jean  TorticoUs  is  my  name,*  he  answered 
briefk. 

'  loa  ar^in  the  serrice  of—' 
fMoRsieur  Charles  Olement    Bat  why  those 
questions  V 

*  Monsienr  TortiooHs,*  replied  the  other,  *I  am 
the  secret  agent  of  his  mijesty*s  police.' 

*Ohr  said  the  domestic  curiously,  a,nd  with 
another  faint  shudder. 

*  And  your  friend,'  continued  the  other. 

*  Ah.' 

'  Ton  wish  to  recorer  your  wife  V  threw  out 
die  other  (M .  Brown)  carelessly. 

*  Man  or  de?il  I'  cried  Torticolis,  with  an  inde- 
aeribable  look,  *  how  know  you  all  this?' 

*  And  to  be  reveoeed  on  a  certain  aristocrat,' 
■aid  M.  Brown,  rubbing  his  hands. 

*You  are  right,'  replied  Torti,  sombrely; 
*  show  me  him,  and  I  am  your  slare/ 

*Ah!  I  thought  we  should  understand  one 
another,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  assist  you,  if 
you  satisfy  me.' 

*I  will  do  my  best,' said  Torticolis,  whose  face 
was  radiant  with  hope,  for  he  hated,  and  revenge 
was  at  hand. 

*Tour  master  has  inherited  a  portion  hitherto 
unjustly  withtield  from  hhn  by  his  mother's  re- 
lations.' 

'I  beliere  so,' 

*  His  uncle,  the  Duke,  fiiscinated  by  his  talents 
and  manner,  aims  eren  at  giving  him,  through 
the  king*s  letters  patent,  the  right  to  inherit  his 
title.' 

*  I  have  heard  it  whispered.' 
^    *  It  remains  to  be  seen,'  said  Brown,  peering  at 

the  ceiling,  *if  the  king  can  do  this.' 

*  The  king  can  do  anything,'  replied  Jean  Tor- 
ticolis, who  recollected  that  the  monarch  was 
oalled  La  France  by  his  courtiers. 

*  Can  he?'  contmued  Brown,  who  was  French 
bora,  though  of  English  parents,  and  who  spoke 
both  languages  equally  well ;  *  then,  why  does  he 
not  without  the  States^eneral  ?'  But  that  is  not 
the  question.  Tour  master  lores  Adela  de  Ba- 
▼iUiere  ?' 

*  I  belicTe  so.' 

*  And  she  lorsa  him,*  added  Brown. 

*  I  believe  so,'  again  dryly  observed  Jean. 

*  To  complete  the  romance,  there  is  an  imped- 
ment,'  chuckled  the  spy. 

*  An  impediment  f  cried  Jean,  anxiously — he 
already  loved  his  master. 

*  A  serious  impediment,  one  which  cannot  be 
got  over,'  added  Brown. 

The  bell  tinkled  again ;  this  time  sharply. 

*  Ah  I*  exclaimed  the  spy,  jumping  to  his  feet, 
and  layinz  down  his  pipe. 

*  Shall  I  go?'  inquired  Torticolis,  rising. 

*  By  no  means,'  cried  M.  Brown,  *  but  enter 
here,  and  remain  stUl  until  I  call  you.  Tou  will 
ind  a  bottle  of  brandy,  drink  it.' 


With  tbese'words  Torticolis  was  pushed  through 
what  seemed  a  cupboard,  but  which  was  in  really 
a  door  into  another  apartment. 

For  an  instant  the  crick-neck  remained  perfect- 
ly lost  in  astonishment  'He  was  in  a  chamber, 
half  boudoir,  half  bed-room,  that  appeared  to  be- 
long rather  to  some  Madame  Dubarry  than  to  the 
dirty  police  spy.  In  an  alcove  was  a  bed  elegant- 
ly and  tasteifully  laid  out,  while  mirrors,  sofas, 
velvet  chairs,  the  unheard-of  luxury  of  a  carpet» 
little  knick-knackeries  moro  suiteu  to  a  woman 
than  a  man,  a  magnificent  clock  of  Sevr^?  China, 
with  curtains  to  deaden  the  light,  all  added  to  tha 
puzsled  senses  of  Jean.  On  a  chair  was  a  com- 
plete suit  of  clothes,  of  the  most  irreproachable 
character,  which  appeared  to  be  those  of  M. 
Brown.  On  pegs  hung  a  number  of  suits  of  all 
kinds,  suited  to  peer  or  peasant,  but  all  of  one 
size— that  of  M.  Brown. 

On  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room  were  the 
romains  of  a  supper,  at  which  two  persons  had 
been  prosent,  but  not  a  sign  was  there  of  the  se« 
cond  personage.  Numerous  untouched  bottles 
were  on  the  sideboard,  and  to  these  Jean  was 
advancing,  when  he  suddenly  paused  as  if  a  ser- 
pent had  stung  him. 

*  Monsieur  Brown  1  Monsieur  Brown !'  said  a 
voice  wbidh  made  the  crick-neck's  heart  leap.  . 

It  was  that  of  the  trooper  of  the  Dernier  Soil 

*  Tour  servant,  Count,'  roplied  the  spy. 

*  It  is  he;  but  Count,  that  is  surely  a  mistake,' 
muttered  Jean,  who,  the' wine  now  forgotten, 
was  listening  with  all  his  ears  through  the  door. 

*Well,'  continued  the  new  arrival,  throwing 
himself  on  a  chair,  *  any  news  ?* 

*  Plenty,*  replied  the  other,  *the  Court  is  al- 
lowing the  people  to  get  a-head.' 

*  I  know  it,  and  this  must  be  stopped.' 
*Tbero  is  only  one  means,'  said  |he  spy,  cold- 
ly, '  and  I  doubt  you  using  it' 

'  What  is  it  f  inquired  the  other. 

*  Win  over  the  middle  d  asses,*  replied  Brown. 
'  Willingly,  but  how  ?*  asked  the  soldier. 

*  Concede  some  ot  your  privileges,  join  with 
them  heartily  on  the  meeting  of  the  States,  divide 
the  taxes  fairly,  let  the  nobles  bear  their  part,  the 
clersy  theirs.' 

*  1  grant  you  the  churoh,'  said  the  other,  *  hav* 
ing  no  interest  in  that  venerable  establishment, 
but  for  the  rest,  impossible.' 

*  I  know  it;  you  have  held  too  long  your  place 
to  give  up  willingly,'  said  the  spy,  with  an  ex« 
pression  of  fiice  mapossible  to  be  rondered  or 
understood ;  *  you  have  held  it  too  long.' 

*  But  what  then?'  inquired  the  soldier. 

*  Tou  must  frighten  the  middle  cUsses,  yon 
must  separate  them  from  Uie  people.' 

*Whom  call  you  the  people?'  said  the  puszled 
trooper. 

*  The  labouring  classes,  the  porters,  the  haw- 
kers, the  little  tradespeople,  the  beggars,  the  un- 
employed, all  who  work  without  employing 
others.* 

*  And  you  think  this  canaille  worth  troubling 
our  heads  about' 

*  This  eanaUU^^  said  the  spy,  with  lowering  eye 
*  ia  hungry.* 

^Let  them  eat,'  sneered  the< soldier. 
'  To  eat  they  must  have  wages — to  have  wage 
they  must  have  work— to  have  work,  thero  must 
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be  trade,  coimnerce,  credH — to  have  trade,  com 
nereef  credit  there  most  be  a  steady  goTerameDt; 
now  we  have  none  of  all  this.' 

*  Tou  are  a  politician  ?'  said  the  eoldier. 

*  I  am  a  police  spy,  and  know  everythh>g/  re- 
plied the  other,  with  perfect  self^nfidence. 
^ow  these  people  have  their  writerSf/their  talkers, 
ifaeir  plotters ;  and  if  the  Etatt-Generctm  don*t 
please  them,  and  give  them  work  and  food,  they 
will  act.' 

*  We  most  fill  Paris  with  troops.' 

*'  Tou  must  have  the  consent  and  good-win  of 
the  middle  classes.' 

'And  how  pestiferous  talker,  can  this  be 
gained.' 

*  Frighten  them,  and  they  will  consent  to  asiy'> 
ttiing.* 

*  Well,'  said  the  trooper,  *  of  all  this  anon.  The 
Abbe  Roy  and  the  Prince  de  Lambesc  will  be 
bere  presently,  incognito,  to  confer  with  us.  The 
Oourt  is  alarmed.' 

*  The  king  V  inquired  Brown,  raising  hie  head. 

*  Bah  t  his  majesty  sticks  to  his  blacksmith's 
■hop,  and  comes  out  upon  state  occasiont.' 

*  Tou  mean  the  Austrian,  then,  Momieur,  and 
the  Count  D'Artois?' 

*  They  are  the  rulers.' 

*  They  are,'  replied  the  spy,  dryly ;  •  the  more 
Is  the  pity.' 

*  As  for  that,  it  is  none  of  my  bushiess ;  and 
■ow  that  I  have  sounded  you,  let  us  talk  on  my 
affaire,  ere  they  come.' 

*  I  am  ready.  Count,'  said  Brown. 

*  Torticolis  listened,  his  ear  against  the  door  ; 
what  would  he  not  have  given  to  have  seen. 

*  Well,  and  what  says  Ducrosne  V  inquired  the 
soldier. 

•That  you  can  have  thirty  thousand  livres  for 
the  di  imondB,  and  the  same  sum  for  the  papers.' 

*  SaprisHe  /'  the  lieutenant  is  generous. — 
ITothiug  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  for  the  two 
will  satisfy  me.' 

*  That  is  exactly  what  he  gets,'  replied  the  spy 

*  And  he  thinks  to  pocket  fbrty  thousand.  I 
will  treat  with  them  myself.' 

*  There  is  a  siight  objection  to  it,'  quietly  an 
swered  Brown. 

•What?'  inquired  the  Count,  haughtily. 

*  The  Chatelet,'  said  the  spy,  looking  at  hfs 
empty  fire-place. 

'  Tou  would  betray  me  V 

*  Tou  would  be  no  longer  useful,'  continned 
the  impassible  policeman. 

*Then  my  utility  alone  saves  me  I*  said  the 
Count,  furiously. 

*  And  your  generosity,'  smiled  the  spy. 

*  Well,  never  mind,  I  will  wait;  a  greater  re-' 
ward  will  be  offered,  perhaps.' 

•Perhaps,'  Siid  Brown. 

*  Torticolis  breathed  more  freely — the  proofs  of 
goilt  were  still  in  his  enemy's  hapda. 

•TheAbb^Roy,  I  think  you  said,'  observed 
the  spy,  consulting  a  register. 

*  I  observed  so,'  replied  the  solder,  who  was 
devouring  his  rage  at  not  being  able  to  chaHiBe 
the  insolence  of  the  polioeman. 

*  A  notorious  intriguer  and  rogue,'  continued 
Brown,  with  perfect  Mang-froid, 


Again  the  bell  twinkled,  tfads  tinke  with  grasler 
violence  even  than  befm«. 

'  Our  company,  aaid  the  trooper,  carelei8ly,«iid 
tealing  himsetf^  for  hitherto  he  had  been  standing. 

*  I  am  your  most  humble  servant,'  ezcUoMd 
M.  Brown,  as  two  men  entered,  the  one  in  tb« 
rich  cosiuree  o£  the  Colonel  of  the  Royal- AQ^ 
mands,  the  other  in  the  garb  of  a  priest. 

*  Well  met  Count,'  said  the  Prince ;  *bave  yat 
come  to  an  understanding. 

*  Not  at  all,  replied  the  soUier,  *  I  leave  ikaft 
for  you." 

Be  Lambesc  bit  his  Up,  and  took  a  diair,  in 
which  he  waa  imitated  by  the  Abb^ 

*  But  what  progress  have  you  madef  iaqoifod 
the  Colonel. 

The  soldier  explained  what  had  passed  opon 
the  point 

*  But  what  does  this  canaille  want  V  said  th« 
poor  Prince,  really  puzzled ;  for  what  could  bimIi 
people  possibly  desire  ? 

*  They  want  equality  of  rights,'  replied  tlie  ^ly. 

*  Pe^te!  nothing  more  ?*  laughed  the  Coloniel ; 
'  and  if  we  don't  agree  to  so  reasonable  a  wlah^ 

*  There  is  talk— not  loudly,  but  in  comezs  as 
yet— of  a  republic' 

*  And  what  is  that  V  inquired  the  dragoon,  ei»- 
vating  his  eyebrows,  and  using  his  tooth-pl^— 
he  had  just  dined  in  the  Palais-Royal. 

*  I  refer  you  to  the  Abb^  Monsieur  le  Prince,' 
said  the  spy,  with  a  reverence. 

'  An  atrocious  system,  which  Monteeqideo, 
YolUiro,  Rousseau,  and  that  gang  have  devised,^ 
replied  the  priest,  with  an  expression  of  horTOr, 
'  in  which  there  is  a  government  without  king  or 
aristocracy. 

*  The  devil!'  cried  De  Lambesc ;  but  In  Frane« 
this  is  absurd;  a  monarchy  of  fifteen  oentariea, 
a  powerful  nobility,  a— a ^ 

*  Nothing  else.  Monsieur  le  Prince,' said  tbe 
spy,  smiling;  *  the  tradespeople,  the  merchanlA, 
the  middle  classes,  aH  save  the  peMe  nohlemt  of 
the  robe,  are  ajsainst  you.^ 

*  So  it  is  said  at  court,'  exclaimed  the  prino^ 
haughtily ;  '  but  we  have  the  array,  and  this  b«rd 
of  the  middle  clasMS  most  see  that  they,  loo^ 
would  suffer  from  the  reign  of  the  mob.' 

*  More  than  they  do  now  ?'  ventured  the  epy. 
'  And  what  do  they  want?'  said  the  dmQtmm, 

impatiently. 

*  That,  paying  the  taxes,  they  may  hav«  ^^ 
vating  of  them ;  for  this  purpose  they  desive  «b 
assurance  of  regular  States-General.' 

'  Pests  take  that  word !  but  supposing  this  wish 
consented  to,  and  they  were  to  take  it  into  their 
wooden  heads  not  to  vote  supplies?' 

**  When  then:  will  was  baulked,  they  would, 
do  so,"  replied  the  spy. 

"Then  this  shop-keepinsr  canaille  would 
rule ' 

*  As  they  do  in  England.' 

*  Cursed  example  I' 
'  Unless  middle  classes  and  people  united  to 

rule,  as  in  America.' 

*  This  comes  of  Lafayette  playing  the  Quixote,* 
sneered  the  prince.    *But  will  the  Paris  bourffeaiB  * 
unite  with  the  mob  ?*  , 

*  !1^  gain  their  otjects,  as  in  the  time  of  tlie 
fnmde  of  Masarin;  the  canaiUe  will  do    tho 
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*knd  the  fat  oittztns  reap  the  benefit* 
'  Exactly  ;  yoiir  highnees  is  a  philoMplMr.' 
*'  Veutre  biihe  P  cried  (he  prince ;  *  not  ai  all.  I 

hate  the  race.    But  the  middle  classes  must  be 

•QIMrated.' 

*  There  is  but  one  means,  Honsieur  le  Prince,* 
■lid  the  spy. 

*And  thatr 

*  As  I  observed  to  Monsieur,  just  now,  they 
must  be  frightened;  the  two  classes  must  be 
pfaM:ed  in  antagonism.' 

.  «Howr 

*  The  mob  must  be  roused  to  some  Tiolent  act 
•—they  must  commit  some  depredations,  some 
bomings;  they  must  pillage  some  ebope?* 

*  But  how  is  this  to  be  managed  V 

*  Nothing  easier,*  said  the  spy,  with  a  searoely 
^pressed  sneer;  Mhe  people  are  ignorant,  and 
MSily  deceived.  They  are  hungry— persuade 
them  that  the  grocers  charge  too  high  lor  sugar, 
the  bakers  for  bread,  that  certain  masters  keep 
4own  wages,  that  there  are  forestallers,  monopo- 
lists; in  a  word,  set  labour  against  capital,  its 
right  hand.* 

*Can  this  be  done?* 

*  As  long,  Monsieur  le  Prince,  as  there  Ss  igno- 
tnce  and  hunger.* 

*But  certain  parties  must  be  ehosen;  we  most 
■ol  go  to  work  blindly.* 

*  Certainly  no:,*  said  the  Abb^  Roy,  wkh  the 
look  of  a  cat  about  to  jump  upon  its  prey. 

*  Have  you  any  one  to  recommend  as  a  viotim  V 
inqnired  the  prince. 

'Your  highness,  I  hare  heard  of  a  certain  el- 
ector, a  friend  of  the  pamphleteers,  a  man  who 
wmnted  to  have  Mirabeau  deputy  for  Paris,  a  cer- 
lain  Reveillon.* 

*  The  best  master  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,* 
■aid  the  spy,  dryly. 

•"That  will  never  do,  then,' observed  the  prince. 

*  Nothing  more  easy,'  said  the  priest,  warmly, 
Us  eye  kindling  as  he  spake.  *  He  is  an  atheist, 
A  liberal,  a  friend  to  the  werkine  classes ;  their 
ndning  such  a  man  would  rouse  the  whole  hour- 
psQuie  against  the  mob.* 

*But  you  propose  a  difficult  task,*  exclaimed 
ihe  prince. 

*  I  propose  nothing  which  I  am  not  ready  to 
execute,'  answered  Boy  with  a  savage  leer.  *  I 
wHl  myself  go  among  the  people,  persuade  them 
he  is  conspiring  a  general  lowering  of  wages,  and 
spread  the  feeling  that  the  Tiers-Etats,  which  rep- 
resents the  masters,  is  all  for  themselves.* 

*Abbe,  you  are  invaluable,*  said  the  Royal- 
Allemand,  with  a  smile ;  *  your  devotion  shall  be 
known  at  Versailles.  For  my  part,  anything  to 
ke0p  down  all  this  canaUle,  But  the  police 
ii  sharp— Ducrosne  will  know  all  this  in  half  an 
hour.* 

*  He  roust  have  high  orders  to  let  things  take 
Aeir  course,*  replied  the  Abbe ;  *  but  the  sokliers 
must  come  in  at  the  end — it  will  make  them 
^pular.' 

'This  is  settled  then,' said  DeLambesc,  rising. 

*But  I  must  have  some  dozen  or  two  aids,  to 
assist  me  in  rousing  the  mob— the  Fanbourg  St. 
Antoine  ii  large.' 

*  And  peopled  like  a  bee>bive,'  said  the  spy  ; 
OQce  set  moving,  *twill  be  hard  to  stop.' 


'  I  leave  the  details  to  you  and  M.  Brown,* 
continued  the  Royal* Allemand,  *here  are  twenty 
thousand  livrcs  in  an  order  on  the  treasury. 
Come,  Count,  will  you  to  the  opera?  I  have  pro- 
mised to  meet  La  Volage.' 

*  Willingly  Prince ;'  and  the  two  soldiers  weni 
ou^  after  plotting  one  of  those  infernal  schemea 
which  set  the  mob  going,  and  taught  them  their 
power  for  evil. 

*  Monsieur  the  Abbe,'  said  the  spy,  as  soon  ai 
the  other  conspirators  had  lef^  them,  *  you  hava 
a  personal  spite  against  this  Reveillon.  He  lent 
you  money  when  you  were  in  distress.* 

*M.  Brown,*  replied  the  priest,  with  lowerii^ 
eye,  *  sufficient  he  is  my  enemy.  More,  he  is  a 
Rousseauite,  talks  Control  Social  by  the  yard, 
receives  the  enemies  of  the  holy  Catholic  church 
at  his  table \ 

'  That  is  to  say,  like  so  many  others  in  the 
Faubourg,  who  are  industrious  and  prosperoui^ 
he  is  a  Protestant.* 

•  A  heretic * 

'Bah!*  said  the  spy,  kugbing;  no  bigotry  fron 
you  to  me.*  , 

'Ton  are  strangely  familiar  even  with  the 
princes,*  answered  the  Abbe  with  a  growl,  *  aoi 
I  must  not  complain.* 

*  It  would  be  little  use,*  said  the  spy,  relighting 
his  pipe. 

*But  my  co-operators  f*  inqaired  the  other 
rising. 

'At  five  to-morrow  be  at  the  cabaret.  Rue  de 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  known  as  the  Toor  da 
Bastille— at  five — I  will  join  you.* 

'Agreed,  and  now  may '  began  the  priest 

'Bah  I  no  or^iua  for  me,*  laughed  M.  Brown; 
'  I'm  he  If  a  heretic  myself.* 

'Ahl*  muttered  the  priest,  retreating,  'but 
duty  before  everything.* 

Then  meekly  folding  his  hand:^  across  his 
breast,  this  mild  son  of  the  church  went  out. 
Scarcely  had  he  dosed  the  door  behind  him,  than 
the  spy  rose.  His  step  was  stealthy  and  light: 
he  was  advancing  cowards  the  partition  whidk 
led  towards  his  inner  apartment 

Suddenly  throwing  it  open,  he  looked  in.  M 
a  distance,  which  rendered  listening  impossible^ 
sat  Torticolis,  with  two  empty  bottles  before  hia\ 
and  a  third  just  commenced,  evidently  in  that  ^ 
happy  condition  when  man,  with  justice,  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  is  an  animal  about  to  be  led  to 
the  block,  or  a  rational  being  in  the  state  of  tem- 
porary hallucination. 

•  Torti,*  said  the  spy,  paternally,  '  you've  made 
pretty  free.* 

•  Glad  to  see  you,  prettx  che — ehe — eh,  what 
wants  this  dirty  fellow  in  my— my  boudoir  P  re- 
plied the  cricknock,  acting  his  part  admirably. 
The  two  bottles  had  been  emptied  out  of  the 
window. 

'  Jean,*  exclaimed  the  spy,  laighing,  and  push- 
ing him  out  at  the  same  time,  *  go  home,  go  to 
bed,  and  return  to-morrow  at  four.* 

'Agreed,*  replied  Torticolis,  who  floundered 
down  stairs  like  a  whale,  nor  walked  uprightly 
until  at  some  considerable  distance  from  the 
house. 

^%  »  >» 

The  man  who  has  many  friends  is  either  a  great 
fool,  or  a  great  knave. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  FURNACES. 

The  sun  is  down ;  soon  on  ihe  sky, 
We  will  flash  with  crimson  glare : 
And  suig  our  song  as  the  flame  leaps  high, 
And  the  west  wind  makes  it  flare. 

From  our  toil  we  ne'er  one  moment  torn ; 
Daylight  does  no  rest  bring : 
For  we  are  the  lights  that  e?er  bom 
In  the  halls  of  the  Iron  King. 

The  sage  philosophers  of  old 

Searched  for  a  talisman, 

That  should  change  whatever  it  touched  to  gold, 

But  thej  ne'er  found  out  the  plan. 

But  now  our  massire  forms  do  bear 
On  them  the  conscious  stamp. 
That  each  one  towering  in  the  air, 
Is  an  Alladdin's  lamp. 

So  bring  more  ore  and  coal  and  lime 
'  And  plj  the  bellows  strong ; 
Well  coin  a  million  bj  the  time 
We  finish  out  our  song. 

Surrounded  bj  the  duskj  haze, 
Our  lay  again  well  sing, 
For  we  are  the  lights  that  erer  blaze 
In  the  halls  of  the  Iron  King. 

H.  0.  H. 


THE  QUIET  POOR. 

I  DO  not  mean  the  workhouse  poor — I  have 
seen  pletity  of  workhouses  and  tasted  many 
gruels.  I  do  rot  mean  the  criminal  poor,  nor 
the  poor  who  begin  the  streets,  but  the  Quiet 
Poor;  the  peopio  who  work  in  their  own 
homes,  aqd  are  never  to  be  seen  in  workhouses 
and  prisons,  who  keep  their  sorrows,  if  they 
have  an^,  quite  sacred  from, the  world,  and  do 
not  exhibit  them  for  pence  Though,  to  be 
sure,  their  shades  may  **  glance  and  pass 
before  us  night  and  day,**  to  such  sorrows,  if 
there  be  any,  **  we  are  blind  as  they  are 
dumb."  I  thought,  therefore,  that  I  shoukl 
like  to  know  something  about  them,  the  last 
winter  has  been  commonly  said  to  be  a  yery 
hard  one,  and  I  haye  heard  many  an  old,  lady 
cry  oyer  the  price  of  bread,  **  God  help  the 
poor!**  What  does  a  mere  penny  a  loaf 
matter?  I  haye  thought  A  slice  of  bread 
less  in  the  day,  perhaps ;  a  little  hunger,  and 
a  little  fieUling-in  of  cheek.  Things  not  entirely 
unendurable. 

Resolyed  to  see  about  this  fo^  myself^  and 
to  find  out  perhaps  what  war  prices  will 
irignify  to  k>yal  Britons,  I  obtained  leaye  to 
yisit  the  inhabitants  of  a  parochial  district  in 
Bethnal  Qretn,  remarkable  for  its  poyerty. 


for  the  struggles  made  by  its  inhabitants  to 
keep  out  of  the  workhouse,  and  for  the  small 
number  of  the  offences  brought  home  to  their 
doors. 

The  little  district  of  which  I  speak,  small 
as  it  is,  contains  the  population  of  a  country 
town.  To  judge  by  the  eye  I  should  imagine 
that  it  coyers  ground  ablout  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  It  is 
composed  wholly  of  narrow  courts  and  lanei^ 
with  a  central  High  Street  or  Church  Street 
of  shops — itself  a  miserable  lane.  Although 
the  houses  are  for  the  most  part  but  cottages^ 
with  two  floors  and  a  cellar,  there  are  cram- 
med together  in  them  fourteen  thousand 
people.  In  the  whole  quarter  there  is  not 
one  resident  whom  the  world  would  call 
respectable ;  there  are  not  more  than  about 
half-a-dozen  families  able  to  keep  a  serrant ; 
and  there  is  not  one  man  I  belieye  able  to 
tenant  a  whole  house.  The  shopkeepers  who 
make  a  little  outside  show,  fare  indoors  little 
better  than  their  neighbors.  As  a  general 
rule,  each  room  in  each  house  is  occupied  bj 
a  distinct  fistmily :  they  are  comparative^ 
wealthy  who  afford  to  rent  two  rooms ;  bu^ 
g^enerally,  as  the  families  enlarge,  the  more 
they  require  space,  the  less  they  can  aflford 
that  costly  luxury.  The  natiyes  of  this  pariak 
chiefly  subsist  upon  potatoes  and  cheap  fish, 
buyine  sprats  when  they  are  to  be  had,  and 
in  demult  of  them  mttine  down  to  dine  on 
potatoes  and  a  herring.  They  earn  money  as 
they  can,  and  all  are  glad  to  work  hard  when 
there  is  work  for  them  to  do.  The  majori^ 
of  the  men  are  either  weayers,  or  they  art 
costermongers  and  hawkers.  These  two 
dasses  occupy,  .^>eaking  generally,  different 
portions  of  the  neighborhood;  the  weaven 
earn  a  trifle  more,  and  hold  their  heads  op 
better  than  their  neighbors :  they  are  the  w^eat 
end  people  of  the  district  The  whole  place 
is  completely  destitute  of  sewerage;  one 
sewer  has  beeamade  in  a  street  which  forma 
part  of  its  boundary ;  it  has  its  share  in  that, 
but  nothing  more.  The  houses  all  stand  oyer 
cess-pools;  and,  before  the  windows,  filthi* 
dead  cats,  and  putrid  matter  of  all  sorts  ran 
down  or  stagnate  in  the  open  gutters.  How 
do  people,  who  are  quiet  people,  liye  in  snch 
a  place? 

From  a  wretched  lane,  an  Egypt  watered 
by  a  muddy  Nile,  I  turned  into  a  dark  house 
like  a  catacomb,  and  after  some  hazardooi 
climbing  reached  a  chamber  in  which  there 
were  more  people  than  things.  Two  women 
sat  at  work  with  painful  earnestness  before 
the  latticed  window,  three  children  shiyered 
round  an  empty  grate.  Except  the  broken 
cham  on  which  the  women  sat,  there  was  no 
seat  in  the  room  but  an  old  stool.  There 
was  no  table,  no  bed.  The  Urder  was  the 
windowsill,  its  store  a  couple  of  potatoes.  In 
one  comer  was  a  confused  heap  of  many- 
colored  rags,  in  another  ooraer  were  a  few 
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battered  and  broken  jugs  and  pans ;  tbere 
was  a  little  eartben  teapot  on  tbe  cold  bars  of 
the  grate,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  room  there 
was  a  handsome  toy.  I  saw  a  household  and 
its  home.  The  father  had  been  some  months 
dead,  the  mother  expected  in  two  or  three 
days  to  receive  from  God  another  child.  She 
had  four,  and  **  flave  you  lost  any  ?"  I  asked, 
looking  down  into  the  Egypt  out  of  doors. 
"Ihayelost  ninel*' 

This  woman  and  her  sister  were  at  work 
toother  on  cloth-tops  for  boots ;  each  woman 
could  make  one  in  about  four  hours,  and 
would  receive  for  it  threepence,  out  of  which 
sum  she  wouLI  have  expended  three  farthings 
on  trimming  or  binding,  and  a  firaction  of  a 
farthing  upon  thread.  She  had  parted  with 
her  furniture  piece  by  piece  dunng  the  last 
illness  of  her  bushand.  I  talked  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  began  to  pull  the  great  toy  by  the 
String :  a  monkey  riding  on  a  cock.  ^  the 
wheels  rolled,  it  made  music,  and  up  scrambled 
the  fourth  child,  a  great  baby  bov.  "His 
grandmother  gave  him  that,**  the  mother  said. 
They  had  sold  their  bed,  their  clodies,  but 
they  had  kept  the  plaything  1 

We  traced  the  current  of  another  Nile 
into  another  Egypt  These  Niles  have  their 
inundations,  but  to  their  unhappy  E^pts 
gach  floods  only  add  another  plague.  In 
summer  time  the  courts  and  lanes  are  rich 
with  exhalation,  and  in  autumn  their  atmos 
phere  is  deadly.  When  May  comes  round 
the  pbor  creMures  of  this  district,  pent  up  as 
they  are,  feel  the  spring  blood  leaping  faintly 
within  them,  are  not  to  be  restrained  from 

Sressing  out  in  crowds  towards  the  green 
elds  and  the  hawthorn  blossoms.  They  may 
be  found  dancing  in  the  tea-gardens  of  suburb- 
an public-houses,  rambling  together  in  su- 
burban meadows,  or  crawling  out  to  the 
Essex  marshes.  That  is  the  stir  made  by  the 
fint  warm  sunshine  of  the  year,  and  after 
that  the  work  goes  on ;  the  warm  weather  is 
the  harvest  time  of  the  hawkers  and  coster- 
mongers,  who  at  the  best  suffer  severely 
during  winter. 

The  summer  heat  lift  out  of  the  filthy 
courts  a  heavy  vapour  of  death,  the  over- 
crowded rooms  are  scarcely  tenantable,  and 
the  inhabitants,  as  much  as  time  and  weather 
will  permit,  turn  out  into  the  road  before  their 
doors.  The  air  everywhere  indeed  is  stifling, 
but  within  doors  many  of  the  cottages  must 
be  intolerable.  I  went  into  one  containing 
four  rooms  and  a  cellar,  and  asked,  **  How 
many  people  live  here  ?"  They  were  counted 
up  for  me,  and  the  number  came  to  six  and 
twenty!  The  present  clergyman  of  this 
district — whose  toil  is  unremitting  in  the 
midst  6(  the  vast  mass  of  sorrow  to  which  he 
is  called  to  minister— dwells  upon  wholesome 
ground  outside  the  district  Within  it,  there 
is  not  a  parsonage  or  any  house  that  could  be 
used  as  one,  and  if  there  were — what  man 


would  carry  wife  or  children  to  a  home  in 
which  they  would  drink  poison  daily  ?  The 
pastor  is  very  faithfhl  in  the  perlormance  of 
his  duty  ;  liberal  of  mind,  unsparing  of  toil ; 
and,  alUiough  the  reward  of  his  office  is  as 
little  as  its  toil  is  great,  and  he  is  forced  to 
take  new  duties  on  himself  to  earn  a  living, 
yet  I  know  that  he  pours  out  his  energies, 
his  health,  and  all  the  money  he  can  earn 
beyond  what  suffices  for  a  fro^  maintenance, 
upon  his  miserable  people.  We  have  need  to 
be  thankful  that  the  Church  has  such  sons. 
The  Reverend  Theophilus  Fitzmumble  may 
be  a  canon  here,  an  archdeacon  there,  a  rector 
elsewhere,  and  a  vicar  of  Little  Pogis,  with  a 
thousand  a  year  for  the  care  of  a  few  hundred 
farmers  and  farm  laborers,  who  rarely  see  his 
face.  Fitzmumble  may  be  a  drone,  the  thou- 
sand a  year  paid  for  his  ministration  at  Little 
Pogis  might  be  better  paid  to  a  man  who  has 
daily  to  battle  with,  and  to  help  such  misery 
as  that  of  which  I  speak  in  Bethnal  Green. 
But  let  us,  I  repeat,  be  thankful  that  Fitz- 
mumble is  not  the  whole  Church.  It  has 
sons  content  to  labor  as  poor  men  among  the 
poor,  whose  hearts  ache  daily  at  the  sight  of 
wretchedness  they  cannot  help ;  whose  wives 
fall  sick  of  fevers  caught  at  the  sick  beds  of 
their  unhappy  sisters.  Of  such  ministers 
the  tables  are  luxurious,  for  they  whp  sit  at 
meat  know  that  their  fare  is  less  by  the 
portion  that  has  been  sent  out  to  the  hungry; 
such  men  go  richly  clad  in  threadbare  cloth, 
of  which  the  nap  is  perhaps  represented  by 
small  shoes  upon  the  feet  of  little  children 
who  trot  to  and  fro  in  them  to  school 

But,  though  the  incumbent  of  this  parochial 
district  about  which  I  speak,  is  truly  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman,  he  has  his  body  to  maintain 
alive,  and  dares  not  remain  too  long  in  the 
poison  bath  of  his  unsewered  district  during 
the  hot  summer  days.  He  visits  then  only 
the  dying,  and  they  are  not  few.  "  I  have 
seen,*'  he  said,  *'  a  dead  child  in  a  cellar,  and  ^ 
its  father  dying  by  its  side,  a  living  daughter ^ 
covered  with  a  sack  to  hide  her  nakedness 
when  I  went  in,  the  rest  all  hungry  and 
wretched,  furniture  gone,  and  an  open  sewer 
streaming  down  into  a  pool  upon  the  floor.** 
Again  he  said,  '*  I  have  seen  in  the  sickly 
autumn  months  a  ruined  household  opposite 
the  back  premises  of  a  tripe  and  leather 
factory,  which  is  a  dreadful  nuisance  to  its 
neighbors;  it  emits  a  fi*ightful  stench,  and 
lays  men,  women,  and  children  down  upon 
sick  beds  right  and  left  In  this  room  opposite 
the  place,  I  have  seen  the  father  of  the  family 
and  three  children  hopelessly  ill  with  typhus 
fever,  and  the  eldest  daughter  with  malignant 
small  pox,  while  the  mother,  the  one  person 
able  to  stir  about,  sat  on  a  chair  in  the  midflt 
of  them  all  deadened  with  miseiy.  The  place 
by  which  this  household  was  being  murdered  • 

has  been  several  times  indicted  and  fined  as  %» ^     -^ 
nuisance.    Every  time  this  has  occurred,  the 
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proprietors  have  paid  the  fine  and  gone  on  as 
before ;  th^y  regard  such  fine-paying  as  only 
1^  small  item  in  their  trade  expenses. 

The  people  in  this  black  spot  of  London  aU 
Strive  to  the  last  to  keep  out  of  the  workhouse. 
The  union  workhouse  planted  in  a  region  that 
is  crammed  with  poor,  must  be  managed 
strictly,  or  there  will  be  fearful  outcry  about 
keeping  down  the  rates.  Are  the  poor  people 
in  the  wtong  for  keeping  their  arms  wound 
about  each  other?  There  is  not  a  house,  a 
room, — of  all  I  visited  the  other  day,  I  did  not 
see  one  room, — in  which  there  was  not  sick- 
ness. Talk  of  the  workhouse,  and  the  mother 
says,  in  effect,  "who  would  nurse  Johnny 
like  mc  ?  Ob,  I  could  not  bear  to  think  that 
he  might  die,  and  strangers  cover  up  his  faceP 
Johnny  again  cries  for  nis  mother,  or  if  he  be 
a  man,  he  says  that  he  would  die  naked  and 
in  the  streets,  rather  than  not  give  his  last 
words  to  his  wife. 

But,  somebody  may  say,  This  is  sentimen- 
tality. The  poor  have  not  such  fine  feelings. 
They  get  to  be  brutalised.  Oden  it  is  so ;  but, 
quite  as  often  certainly,  ther  are  refined  by 
sufifering,  and  have  depths  of  fediug  stirred  up 
within  them  which  the  more  fortunate  are 
only  now  and  then  made  conscious)!  in  them- 
selves. I  went  into  one  room  in  this  unhappy 
place— this  core  of  all  the  misery  in  Bethnal 
Green — and  saw  a  woman  in  bed  with  a  three 
weeks  infant  on  her  arm.  She  was  still  too 
weak  to  rise,  and  her  husbar^d  had  died  when 
the  baby  was  three  days  old.  She  had  four 
other  children,  and  she  panted  to  get  up  and 
earn.  It  eased  her  heart  to  tell  of  her  lost 
love,  and  the  portion  of  her  story  that  I  here 
repeat  was  told  by  her,  in  the  close  narrow 
room,  with  a  more  touching  emphasis  than  I 
can  give  it  here ;  with  tremblings  of  the  voice 
vand  quiverings  of  the  lip  that  went  warm  to 
the  hearts  of  all  who  listened : — 

'*  The  mornine  before  my  husband  died,'' 
she  said,  *^  he  said  to  mo,  *  0  Mary,  I  have  had 
such  a  beautiful  dream  I* — *  Have  you,  dear?' 
says  I ;  *  do  you  think  you  feel  strong  enough 
to  tell  it  me  ?**— *  Yes,'  says  he,  » I  dreamt  that 
I  was  in  a  large  place  where  there  was  a 
microscopic  clock,'  (he  meant  a  microscope,) 
*%t\fi  I  looked  through  it  and  saw  the  seven 
heavens  all  full  of  light  and  happiness,  and 
straight  before  me,  Mary,  I  saw  a  face  that 
was  like  a  fi»ce  I  knew.'-^*  And  whose  face 
was  it,  love  ?'  says  L — *  I  do  not  know,'  says 
he ;  '  but  it  was  more  beautiful  than  anything  I 
ever  saw,  and  bright  and  gloripus,  and  I  said 
to  i%  Shall  I  be  glorified  with  the  same  glory 
that  you  are  glorified  with  ?  And  the  nead 
bowed  towards  me.  And  I  said,  Am  I  to  die 
soon?  And  the  head  bowed  towards  me. 
And  I  said.  Shall  I  die  to-morrow?  And  the 
face  fixed  its  eyes  on  me  and  went  away.  And 
now  what  do  you  think  that  means?' — '  I  do 
^ot  know,^  say«  I,  *  but  I  think  it  must  mean 
xhat  Qod  is  going  to  call  you  away  from  this 


worid  where  you  have  had  so  much  trouble, 
and  your  suffering  is  going  to  be  at  an  end, 
but  vou  must  wait  His  time,  and  that  U  why 
the  noad  went  away  when  you  said,  shall  I 
die  to-morrow  ?' — *'l  suppose  you  are  rigbt^* 
says  he,  ^  and  I  don't  mind  dying,  but  0  Max;, 
it  goes  to  my  heart  to  leave  you  and  the  yoong 
ones,'  (here  the  tears  spread  over  the  poor 
woman  8  eyes,  and  her  voice  began  to  tremble). 
'  I  am  afraid  to  part  with  you,  I  am  afraid  fer 
you  after  I  am  gone.' — *  You  must  not  think 
of  that,'  says  1, '  you've  been  a  good  husband* 
and  it's  God's  will  you  should  go.' — *  I  won'4 
go  Mary,  without  saying  good  bye  to  yoq^* 
says  he.  *  If  I  can't  spei^  I'll  wave  my  hand 
to  you,  says  he, '  and  you'll  know  when  Vm 
going.'  And  so  it  was,  for  in  his  last  houn 
he  could  not  speak  a  word,  and  he  went  oflf  ao 
gently  that  I  never  should  have  known  in  what 
minute  he  died  if  I  had  not  seen  his  hands 
movine  and  waving  to  me  Good-bye  before  he 
went'^ 

Such  dreams  and  thoughts  belong  to  qaiot 
poverty.  I  have  told  this  incident  just  a<«  I 
heard  it;  and  if  I  were  a  daily  visitant  ht 
Bethnal  Green,  I  should  have  many  tales  «f 
the  same  kind  to  tell. 

The  people  of  this  district  are  not  criminal. 
A  lady  mieht  walk  unharmed  at  midnight 
through  their  wretched  lanes.  Crime  demands 
a  certain  degree  of  energy  ;  but  if  there  wete 
ever  any  harm  in  these  well-disposed  people, 
that  has  been  tamed  out  of  them  by  sheer 
want  They  have  been  »nking  for  years.  Tea 
years  ago,  or  less,  the  men  were  politicians ; 
now,  they  have  sunk  below  that  stage  of  dis- 
content They  are  generally  very  stili  aod 
hopeless ;  cherishing  each  other ;  tender  not 
only  towards  their  own  kin,  but  towards  their 
neighbors ;  and  they  are  subdued  by  sorrev 
to  a  manner  strangely  resembling  the  qaiet 
and  refined  tone  of  the  most  polished  circles. 

By  very  different  roads,  Bethnal  Green  aad 
St  James'  have  arrived  at  this  result  'Bni 
there  are  other  elements  than  poverty  that 
have  in  some  degree  assisted  to  produce  iL 
Many  of  the  weavers  have  French  names  and 
are  descended  from  French  emigrants,  who 
settled  hereabouts,  as  many  of  their  country- 
men settled  in  other  places  up  and  down  tbe 
world  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  ef 
Nantes;  and  at  that  time  there  were  fields  and 
market  gardens  near  the  green  of  BethnaL 
There  are  here  some  runlets  of  the  best  Frenoh 
blood,  and  great  names  may  be  sometimes  uMi 
with.  The  parish  clerk,  who  seems  to  have 
in  him  a  touch  of  Spanish  courtesy,  claims  te 
be  a  descendant  of  Cervantes.  •  The  literary 
spirit  still  works  in  him ;  lor  I  found  his  table 
covered  with  papers  and  tickets  relating  to  s 
pennv  lecture — twopence  to  the  front  seats — 
that  he  had  been  delivering  on  Nineveh,  Pid- 
myra,  Babylon,  and  other  ancient  cities,  ill«8» 
trated  with  a  little  panorama  that  he  had. 
His  lecture  had  drawn  crowds ;  seventy  had 
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been  turned  from  the  doors,  and  he  was  pre 
paring  to  repeat  it  Then  there  is  a  poor 
mow  in  the  parish  named  Racine,  who  de- 
dbares  that  he  can  prore  his  descent  from 
Sacine  the  dramatist  There  is  a  Le  Sage  ,too, 
to  be  met  with,  and  many  other  mefa  whose 
names  are  connected  ^with  ideas  of  noble  race 
or  noble  intellect  The  daughters  of  these 
h«ndtoom  weavers  dress  their  hair  with  care, 
md  will  not  let  themselves  be  seen  in  rags. 
ne  mothers  of  the  last  generation  were  often 
to  be  seen  in  the  old  French  costumes,  and  to 
tfab  day  hundreds  work  in  such  glazed  attics 
a»  were  used  by  their  forefathers  across  Ihe 
sea.  Little  as  they  earn,  the  weaTer-house- 
holds. struggle  to  preserve  a  decent  poverty 
ttd  hide  their  cares.  They  must  have  some 
pleasures  too.  In  two  or  three  parts  of  the 
parish,  there  are  penny  balls ;  there  is  a  room 
ateo  for  penny  concerts,  and  there  is  a  penny 
circus,  "with  a  complete  change  of  riders." 
These  places  are  all  quietly  and  well  conducted ; 
but  are  chiefly  supported  by  the  sorrotinding 
localities. 

The  fathers  of  these  families  lived  when 
tfaeir  parents  could  afibrd  to  them  tiie  benefit 
of  dame  schools.  How  courteously  and  sen- 
■ibly  they  often  talk,  and  with  what  well 
chosen  words,  T  was  amazed  to  hear.  A  doll- 
maker,  tijing  of  consumption,  who  certainly 
bcheved  in  long  words  too  devoutir,  but  who 
never  misapplied  them,  talked  in  periods  well 
weighed  and  rounded,  that  were  in  admirable 
contrast  to  the  slip-slop  gossip  of  my  dear 
ftiend  Sir  John  Proser.  "  One  of  the  weav- 
ers," said  the  clergyman  of  the  district,  (the 
Reverend  Mr.  Trivett,)  "asked  me  to  lend  him 
Oalvin*s  Institutes,  and  when  I  told  him  that 
tnuie  was  a  black  letter  copy,  he  said  that  he 
ahould  not  mind  that  in  the  least  Another 
ai^ed  once  fop  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  and 
•He  who  was  unmarried  and  workmg  with  his 
Mother,  so  that  he  had  some  shillings  to  spare, 
wanted  to  know  what  it  would  cost  to  get  a 
cony  of  Smith  s  Wealth  of  Nations." 

I  mentioned  just  now  a  doll-maker-^him  I 
itnund  roasting  himself  by  a  large  fire — ^a  man 
wasted  and  poweriess---discussing  on  what 
diiy  he  should  go  into  Guy*8  Hospiud.  There 
Was  a  heap  of  bran  in  a  corner,  nsed  for  doll 
StniBng  and  for  a  children's  bed  also,  no  do  ibt 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  however  large  the  fkmily 
collected  in  one  room,  I  never  saw  more  than 
ft  single  bed.  Sleeping  places  were  made 
lumally  on  the  floor.  One  woman,  rich  in  half- 
fc-^zen  chairs,  showed  me  with  triumph  how 
rfie  made  a  nrst-rate  bedstead  by  putting 
Ihcem  artfblly  together.  Before  the  doU- 
iti^cer^  bran  sat  a  boy  at  a  stool,  with  a  pile 
of  broken  tobacco-pipe  at  his  side,  and  some 
paste  and  strips  of  paper.  Each  bit  of  paper 
as  he  pasted  it  he  screwed  round  a  fragment 
of  tobacco-pipe.  These  were  perhaps,  to  be 
'doIl*s  bones,  the  basts  of  their  arms  and  legs. 
Attt  deal  table  near  tiie  winilow  »  mother, 


who  tottered  vdth  ill-heaith,  and  a  daughter 
about  seventeen  years  old,  were  measuring 
some  lengths  of  calico.  The  calico  was  to  bo 
cut  up  for  dolPs  boflies  or  skins.  The  cuttine 
out  of  bodies  requires  art  and  skill.  The  gin 
many  days  before  had  pricked  her  thumb,  the 
result  was  that  it  had  gathered,  and  was  in  a 
poultice.  **  She  is  the  only  one  of  us,  except 
me,  able  to  make  the  bodies,''  said  the  poor 
Jhther,  "and  you  see — "  He  pointed  to  the 
crippled  thumb,  and  the  mother  looked  down 
at  it  in  a  maze  of  sorrow.  They  looked  to  its 
recovery  for  bread. 

In  another  house  I  saw  a  room  swept  of  all 
furniture, ,  through  the  distress  that  such  a 
pricked  thumb  had  occasioned,  and  two  other 
homes  I  saw  made  wretched  by  the  accidental 
wounding  of  the  husband's  hand. 

In  one  of  them,  an  empty  room  rented  ai 
half  arcrown  a-week,  there  stood  a  woman  all 
by  herself.  She  stood  because  she  did  not 
possess  a  chair,  and  told  us  that  they — she  and 
her  husband — had  that  morning  got  soma 
work.  They  had  been  living  on  their  fumi* 
ture  for  twelve  weeks,  because  her  husband^ 
who  was  a  carpenter,  had  hurt  his  hand.  Sh^ 
had  failed  to  get  work  until  the  day  before^ 
when  ^e  obtained  a  pair  of  stays  to  make,  a 
chance  job,  for  whidi  she  would  receive  fom> 
pence.  She  was  a  young  woman  who  would 
have  been  pretty  if  she  had  been  better  fed. 
Alas,  for  the  two  young  hearts  failing  there 
together,  for  the  kisses  of  the  thin  and  wasted 
lips  that  should  be  full  with  youth  and  pleas-, 
ure!  "You  earn  so  little  here,  and  could 
have  a  beautiful  cottage  in  the  country  for  the 
price  of  this  room  in  Bethnal  Green ; — you 
scarcely  could  be  worse  off  if  you  went  into 
the  country."  They  had  done  that,  but  the 
law  of  settlement  had  forced  them  back  again 
on  Bethnal  Green. 

Why  should  I  make  the  readers'  hearts  as 
heavy  as  my  own  was  made  by  theaccumular 
tion  of  these  evidences  of  woe  heaped  up  over 
woe?  I  saw  families  in  cellars  with  walls 
absolutely  wet ;  in  dismantled  rooms  covered 
with  dust  and  cobwebs,  and  containing  nothing 
but  a  loom  almost  in  ruins ;  or  striving  to  be 
clean.  One  I  found  papering  and  whitewash* 
ing  his  home,  having  obtamed  means  to  do  so 
from  his  land^rd  after  seven  years  of  neglect 
In  another  house  a  neighbour  had  dropped  in 
to  tea  in  a  company  dress  of  old  black  satm 
with  plenty  of  cherry-coloured  ribbons.  The 
daughter  of  that  house  made  elaborate  and 
very  pretty  fringe- tassels  at  fourteen  pence  for 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  of  them.  The 
father  of  that  house  baa  been  two  weeks  dead. 
Everywhere  I  found  present  sickne^  and  in 
many  places  recent  death.  Only  in  one  place 
I  found  sullen  despair,  and  there  the  room 
^ns  fhll  of  people— tiiere  was  no  fire  in  the 
hearth,  and  there  was  no  furniture,  except  a 
bed  from  which  a  woman  was  roused  who 
spoke  hoarsely  and  looked  stupidly  wild,  with 
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ragged  dress  and  hair  disordered.  She  may 
hare  been  druhk,  but  she  could  have  sat  as 
she  was  to  Lebrun  for  a  picture  of  despair. 
**  Why,"  she  was  asked,  '*  do  none  of  your 
children  come  to^  school  I" — "  No  money.** 
— "  But  you  need*  pay  nothing, — only  wash 
and  send  them." — **  I  can't  wash  them ; — no 
fire." 

Wo  went  into  a  cellar  shared  by  two  families 
—the  rent  of  a  room  or  cellar  in  this  district 
IB  commonly  two  shillings  a-week.  One  half 
of  this  room  was  occupied  by  a  woman  and 
four  children,  who  had  also  a  husband  some 
where  working  for  her ;  her  division  contained 
many  bits  of  furniture  and  quite  a  fairy-land 
of  ornaments  upon  the  mantelpiece.  The 
other  woman  was  a  widow,  with  a  son  nine- 
Jteen  years  old.  They  had  nothing  but  a  little 
deal  table  and  two  broken  chairs ;  but  there 
were  hung  up  against  the  wall  two  coloured 
pictures  in  guilt  frames,  which  her  son,  she 
said,  had  lately  given  her.  Perhaps  they  were 
a  birthday  gift ;  certainly,  cheap  as  they  may 
have  been,  they  were  the  fruit  of  a  long  course 
of  saving ;  for  the  poor  woman,  trembling  with 
iU  health,  and  supporting  her  body  with  both 
hands  upon  the  little  table,  said,  that  her  son 
was  then  out  hawking,  and  that  she  expected 
him  in  every  minute  in  hope  that  he  might 
bring  home  three-half^nce  to  get  their  tea. 

Account  was  made  of  the  earnings  of  a 
whole  lane,  and  they  were  found  to  average 
threepence  farthing  a  day  for  the  maintenance 
of  each  inhabitant,  both  great  and  small 
There  was,  I  think,  one  in  about  six  positively 
disabled  by  sickness.  The  deamess  of  every- 
thing during  the  last  winter  had  been  proven tr 
ing  hawkers  and  others  from  making  their 
small  purchases  and  sales ;  the  consequence 
was  to  be  seen  too  plainly  in  many  a  disman- 
Ued  room.  I'he  spring  and  summer  are  for 
all  the  harvest  time,  but  some  were  already 
beginning  to  suspect  that  *^  the  spring  must 
have  gone  by,**  for  their  better  times  used  to 
begin  early  in  March,  and  there  is  still  no 
lign  of  them.  All  were,  however,  trusting 
more  or  less  that,  in  the  summer,  they  would 
be  able  to  recover  some  of  the  grouod  lost 
during  a  winter  more  severe  than  usual  None 
■eemed  to  have  a  suspicion  of  the  hie  in  store, 
of  the  war  prices  and  causes  of  privation  that 
probably  will  make  for  them  this  whole  year 
one  lone  winter  of  distress.  It  is  not  only  in 
the  dead  upon  the  battle*field,  or  among  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  fallen,  that  you 
may  see  the  miseries  of  war.  Let  any  one  go, 
,  five  months  hence,  among  these  poor  people 
of  St  Philip*s  Shcreditch,  (that  is  the  right 
name  of  this  region  of  Bethnal  Qreen,)  when 
tfaey  find  that  they  have  lost  not  their  ^ring 
only,  but  their  summer, — let  them  be  seen 
fiuiting  under  an  iftitnmn  son  in  their  close 
courts  and  empty  rocnns,  starved  by  hundreds 
oat  of  life  as  well  as  hope,  and  he  wtil  under- 


stand, with  a  new  force,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  a  war  to  the  poor  man. 

Somethmg  I  have  neglected  to  say  concern- 
ing the  dismantled  rooms.  The  absent  furni- 
ture and  clothing  has  not  been  pawned,  it  has 
gone  to  a  receiving-house.  The  district  is  full 
of  miserable  people  preying  upon  misery  who 
lend  money  on  goods  under  the  guise  of  taking 
care  of  tnem,  and  give  no  ticket  or  other 
surety.  It  is  all  made  a  matter  of  faith,  and 
an  enormous  interest  is  charged  for  such  ac- 
commodation in  defiance  of  the  law. 

And  another  miserable  truth  has  to  be  tokL 
The  one  vice  with  which  misery  is  too  familiar 
is  well-known  also  here ;  for  on  the  borders 
of  this  wretched  land,  which  they  must  give 
up  hope  who  enter,  there  is  a  palace  hung 
round  outside  with  eight  or  ten  huge  gas  lights 
— inside  brilliantly  illuminated.  That  is  the 
house  of  tiie  dragon  at  the  gate — there  lives 
the  gin  devil 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  Private  charity  must 
look  on  hopelessly  when  f  ct  before  an  evil  so 
gigantic.  Here  is  but  a  little  bit  of  London, 
scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  squnre,  we  look 
at  it  aghast,  but  there  is  other  misery  around 
it  and  beyond  it  What  is  to  be  done?  So 
much  drainage  and  sewerage  is  to  be  done,  is 
vqry  certain.  All  that  can  be  done,  is  to  be 
done,  to  change  the  character  of  a  Bethnal 
Green  home.  The  Society  for  ImproviTig  the 
Dwellings  of  the  Poor  makes  nearly  five  pter 
cent  on  its  rooms  for  families,  though  it  faib 
commercially  when  ^taking  thought  for  sin^ 
men.  The  Society  professes  pure  benevolence, 
and  no  care  about  dividends.  Let  it  abandon 
that  profession,  abide  by  it  certainly  as  a 
guiding  idea,  but  let  it  take  purely  commer- 
cial ground  before  the  public,  and  let  its  arm 
be  ^rengthened.  They  who  are  now  paying 
from  five  to  seven  pounds  a-year  for  a  filthy 
room  or  cellar,  will  be  eager  enough  to  pay 
the  same  price  for  a  clean  and  healthy  lodging. 
Let  model  lodging>houses  for  such  &miUes  m 
multiplied,  let  them  return  a  percentage  to 
their  shareholders ;  and  since  the  society  is 
properly  protected  by  a  charter,  let  all  who 
would  invest  a  litUe  money  wisely  look  into 
its  plans.  I  see  Uie  need  of  this  so  strongly 
that  I  shall  begin  to  enquire  now  veir  seri- 
ously into  its  afibirs,  and  I  exhort  others  to 
do  the  same,  vrith  a  view  to  taking  shares^  i( 
they  be  found  a  safe  and  fit  investment 

Private  and  direct  charity  may  relieve  iit 
dividuals,  and  console  many  a  private  soorvw 
in  this  part  of  London,  but  it  cannot  toadh- 
such  charity  to  the  extent  of  thoosaadsof 
pounds  cannot  remove — the  public  evil  A** 
sociations  for  providing  any  measure  of  relief 
are  chedied  by  the  necessity  for  charter!  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  present  unjn^ 
laws  of  partnership. 

And,  after  all,  toe  truth  remainSi  thai  tin 
people  are  crowded  together  in  a  stagnisi 
comer  of  the  world.     They  are  all  j/sfii 
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together;  no  tradesman  or  employer  living 
ftmong  them  finds  them  occupation;  they 
ramble  about  and  toil  their  lives  away  pain- 
folly  to  earn  threepence  farthing  a-day;  while 
the  same  people  shifted  to  other  quarters  in 
the  countiT',  would  find  men  contending  for 
the  possession  of  their  labor,  glad  to  give  two 
or  three  shillines  daily  for  a  pair  of  hands. 
The  people  of  the  parish  hang  together  like  a 
congealed  lump  in  a  solution  that  needs  to  be 
broken  up  and  stirred  in  with  the  rest 

Half  the  men  here  would  bo  hailed  with 
chants  of  joy  by  the  manufacturers  were  they 
to  turn  their  backs  upon  their  hand  oomsand 
march  to  the  aid  of  steam  in  Preston.  1  do 
not  say,  Send  them  to  Preston,  for  in  that 
tow^n  one  misery  can  only  be  relieved  because 
another  has  been  made,  but  there  are  very 
many  parts  of  England  in  which  labour  is 
wante  i  sorely,  and  would  earn  fair  pay.  Em- 
ployers in  those  parts  of  England  should  be 
made  fully  aware  of  the  existence  of  such 
parishes  as  this,  in  which  hardworking,  earn- 
est, quiet  people  struggle  in  the  dark.  Such 
parishes  are  banks  on  which  cheques  may  be 
drawn  to  any  amount  for  the  capital  that  can 
be  made  of  honest  labour.  ' 

There  is  room  for  rx^nj  of  these  people  in 
large  provincial  towns,  and  in  small  towns  and 
rural  districts.  The  abolition  of  the  Law  of 
Settlement— a  horrible  evil  and  an  absolutely 
frightful  cruelty,  will  remove  the  chief  obstacle 
to  such  an  attempt  to  break  up  little  lumps  of 
■ocial  misery.  The  abolition  of  that  law  is 
promised  to  the  country,  and  whoever  strives 
to  make  the  promise  null  or  to  postpone  its 
fulfilment,  sUives  practically — whatever  his 
intent  may  be — to  perpetuate  or  to  prolong 
some  of  the  worst  pains  that  vex  both  flesh 
and  spirit  of  our  labourers.  When  the  migra- 
tions of  the  poor  c^ase  ]to  be  watched  with 
narrow  jealousy,  as  will  be  the  case  when  this 
bad  law  is  dead,  no  corner  of  our  social  lile  in 
London,  or  in  England,  need  stagnate  or 
putrify.  There  need  be  no  longer  six-and- 
twenty  people  in  a  cottage,  upon  ground  that 
does  not  find  fit  work  for  six.  Change  will 
be  then  possible  for  Bethnal  Green,  ft  may 
remain  the  home  of  poverty  and  toil,  but  it 
may  cease  to  be  the  home  of  want 
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Tni  religious  efltablishmentB  of  foreign  eountries 
have  one  ezcellence  in  which  they  aUmd  iu  hon- 
orable contrast  to  our  own.  It  is,  that  important 
inetitations  of  great  public  aiilitj  are  often  founded 
itiid  supplied  by  their  revenues.  Many  of  the 
high  dignitaries  of  the  church  abroad  have  in- 
eomes  beside  which  even  that  of  the  Bishop  of 
London  would  appear  to  a  disadvantage;  but 
nearly  all  have  fu  other  claims  on  them  Uian  our 
^  prelates;  claims  to  which  they  are  also  compelled 
'  bv  law  or  usage  to  satisfy  very  strictly.  I  could 
fbe  a  doaen  instances  hi  point,  easily ;  bat,  one 


will  serve  my  purpose  just  now,  and  we  will 
therefore  confine  ourselves  to  it ;  premising 
merely  that  it  is  one  of  many.  • 

Let  us  not  be  too  proud  to  learn.  We  have 
so  often  stood  in  the  honorable  relation  of  teach* 
era  to  other  nations  that  we  can  afford  now  and 
then  to  turn  pupils  with  a  better  srace.  If,  in 
the  present  instance,  the  lesson  comes  from  a 
lon^  way  oflE^  and  from  a  place  whence  we  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  lessons  of  practical  be- 
nefit, this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  receive  it 
less  kindly  or  be  especially  surprised.  Minerva's 
self  might,  I  daresay,  have  learned  somethmg 
new  in  the  poorest  Spartan  village. 

Having  now  introduced  my  subjt  ct  respectfully, 
I  proceed  to  say  that  there  is  in  the  town  of 
Castro,  at  the  distant  island  of  Mitylene  in  the 
.£gean  Sea,  a  small  establishment  which  I  am 
sure  no  one  would  be  sorry  to  see  imitated  in 
London  upon  a  larger  scale.  It  is  a  Travellers^ 
Home,  built  and  supported  solely  by  the  revenuet 
of  the  Greek  Archbishopric.  I  very  much  doubt 
if  any  part  of  them  be  better  employed. 

It  is  a  vecy  plain  house,  and  ii  divided  into  a 
vast  number  of  small  rooms  without  furniture  of 
any  kind.  Each  room  has  a  fire-place,  several 
commodious  cupboards,  and  a  strong  door  with  a 
strong  padlock  to  fasten  it :  there  is  a  common 
fire  for  all  the  inmates  of  these  rooms,  presided 
over  by  the  solitary  single  gentleman  who  has 
charge  of  the  building. 

The  otject  lor  which  this  place  was  first  erected, 
wad  a  temporary  resting  place  for  the  more  hum- 
ble travellers  who  flock  to  the  capital  of  the 
island,  to  take  part  in  the  solemu  festivals  of  the 
Greek  Church ;  but  its  advantages  have  since 
been  extended  to  all  travellers  who  have  no  home 
elsewhere.  The  only  title  to  admission  is  decent 
apparel.  The  right  to  remain  any  reasonable 
time  is  acquired  by  quiet,  orderly  conduct,  and 
an  understanding  strictly  enforced,  that  each  tra- 
veller shall  keep,  and  leave,  the  room  allotted  to 
him  perfectly  clean. 

There  is  no  charge  for  this  entertainment.  The 
traveller  may  give  if  he  pleases,  but  nothing  is 
required  of  him.  The  numerous  respectable  peo* 
pie  who  avail  themselves  of  the  establishments 
generally  pay  something  towards  a  fund  which  it 
understood  to  go  in  part  to  the  keeping  of  th« 
building  in  good  repair;  but. the  contributions 
are  very  small,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  oi  the 
visitors  pay  nothing. 

It  is  impossible  to  think,  without  satisfaction, 
of  the  many  people  whose  necessities  while  tra* 
veiling  are  thus  provided  for;  whether  they 
bring  an  air  mattrass  and  comfortable  coverings 
with  tihem,  or  whether  they  sleep  on  the  hard- 
floor  ;  whether  they  purchase  a  comfortable  din- 
ner d  the  snug  elderly  gentleman,  or  whether 
they  bring  a  crust  of  dry  bread  ia  their  pockel 
Nobody  Imows  how  this  may  be,  neither  ia  it  evi- 
dent to  any  man  whether  his  neighbor  pays  or 
does  not  pay.  There  is  no  apparent  different 
between  the  moneyed  guest  and  the  poor  one ; 
each  has  his  own  room  and  his  own  lode  and  key. 
It  is  the  only  place  of  public  entertainment,  I 
think,  I  ever  saw  where  poverty  is  allowed  to  bt 
I  quiet  and  decent  in  its  own  way. 
i  It  was  on  the  serene  afternoon  of  a  grey  day, 
late  in  tbeaatamn,  when  I  first  visited  this  pkfm. 
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I  had  sent  away  my  borees,  for  the  wind  blew 
«fcil]y,  and,  lighting  a  cigar,  had  walked  maauigiy 
ihuDong  the  mysterious  streets  of  the  little  town 
of  Oustro,  until  chance  led  my  steps  to  the  tra- 
iFeller's  home.  Findinir  myself  before  a  house  of 
•nch  size,  I  inquired  what  it  was,  and^  having 
received  an  answer,  I  passed  unquestioned  through 
the  open  gate.  The  wind  sighed  heavily  along 
the  narrow  street,  and  I  remember  that  an  invol- 
untary awe  came  over  me  as  I  seemed  to  be  led 
by  some  other  power  than  curiosity  up  the  spot^ 
kiss  etairs  of  freshly  planed  wood,  and  along  the 
ttlent  corridor,  until  I  stopped  before  a  door, 
where  there  sat  a  woman  wailing.  There  is  some 
'  tUng  so  august  In  sorrow  that  I  should  have 
passed  on  respectfully ;  but  that  her  outairetohed 
■and  detained  me. 

**0b,  Prankish  LordT*  cried  the  woman,  in 
aceents  of  despair,  **  save  him,  for  he  is  dyio^  t" 
She  pressed  my  hand  to  her  quivering  lips  as  she 
vpoke,  after  the  fashion  of  the  East,  and  I  knew 
inat  her  simple  heart  was  fhll  of  the  popular  be- 
lief that  the  Franks  or  Europeans  all  have  a  know- 
ledge of  the  healing  art 

*^Alas!   Mother,     I  answered  In  the  dmjfib 


Uiom  of  the  country,  "  I  have  no  power  to 
turn." 

But  she  detained  me  in  the  strong  spasm  of  her 
gtBsp,  and  the  next  minute  I  stc^  within  the 
ofaamber  of  death,  and  was  abashed  before  the 
nameless  majesty  of  death. 

I  knelt  beside  the  bed  very  gently  and  humbly, 
and  took  the  hand  of  the  sick  lad.  I  dared  not 
meet  the  mother's  Imploring  look,  for  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  prophecy  of  the  languid  intter- 
ing  pulse,  or  the  foam  gathering  on  the  lips,  and 
tiM  glassy  eyes.  But  even  as  I  knelt,  a  strange 
light  seemed  to  pass  over  the  boy*s  ftuse  chang* 
ing  its  expression  wholly.  When  it  was  goiie, 
Idi  head  gently  fell  back,  and  I  knew  that  all  was 
•ver;  for  that  light  was  the  ray  which  oomes 
through  the  gates  of  heaven  when  ^ey  open  to 
receive  a  soul.  A  low  continued  moan  only 
broke  the  stillcess  as  I  rose.  Oh  deal  with  her 
gently,  this  bereaved  mother !  fbr  her  last  child 
■  lying  cold  beside  her;  and  though  her  darling 
li  gone  to  the  fields  where  the  night  comes  not, 
neither  is  there  shadow  of  daricness,  yet  she  can- 
not follow  him  I  Oh  deal  with  her  gently,  for  the 
kaad  of  the  Ghastener  is  heavy  upon  her  I  As  I 
lamed  to  go  from  the  Uist  home  of  the  boy-lra- 
Teller,  a  something  which  had  before  lain  heavy 
on  my  heart  was  rebuked,  and  I  felt  how  the  lit- 
tfo  ills  of  life  sink  into  nothing  beskle  fluah  a 
gdefasthisl 

▲  SAINT^S  BBOTHIB. 

He  was  the  brother  of  a  saint,  and  his  friends 
ipere  rich ;  so  they  dressed  him  in  his  best,  and 
Ihey  put  a  tui4>an  on  his  head,  (fbr  he  was  oif  the 
old  school,)  and  they  bore  him  to  the  tomb  on  a 
Wen,  and  ooffinless^  after  the  custom  of  the  Bast 
I  Joined  the  procession  as  it  swept  chanting  along 
llie  narrow  street;  and  we  aU  entered  the  iUu- 
miaated  church  together. 

The  Archbishop  strode  solemnly  up  the  aisle, 
with  the  priests  swinging  censors  befbre  bim ;  and 
with  the  odour  of  sanctity  exhafog  from  hia 
I4>lcndid  robes.  On  went  the  procesdoa,  making 
ilaiiay  through  a  stand-vp  fight,  which  waa    " 


place  in  the  ekuveh,  on  thoeoch  weeping  rdatiTVi^ 
and  sobered  friends,  till  at  last  the  Archbishop 
was  seated  on  his  throne,  and  the  dead  ma&  Isj 
before  him  stiff  and  stark.  Then  the  same  uoci»> 
ons  individual  whom  I  fancy  I  have  observod 
taking  part  in  religious  ceremonies  all  over  tho 
world,  being  yet  neither  priest  nor  deacon,  bustlea 
up,  and  he  places  some  savoury  herbs  on  the 
breast  of  the  corpse,  chanting  lustily  as  he  does 
so  to  save  time. 

Then  the  Archbishop  takes  two  waxen  tapers 
in  each  hand  ;  they  are  crossed  and  setin  a  aplefr* 
did  band-candlestick.  He  extends  it  towards  the 
crowd,  and  seems  to  bless  it  mutely,  for  he  doet 
not  speak.  There  is  silence,  only  disturbed  by  a 
short  sob  which  has  broken  from  the  over-bi» 
theaed  heart  of  the  dead  man's  son.  iiuah  !  Hit 
the  Archbishop  giving  out  a  psalm,  and  i  ow  it 
begins  lowly,  solemnly,  rooumfully :  at  first,  the 
lasty  lungs  of  the  burly  priests  seem  to  be  cbanir 
ing  a  dirge :  all  at  once  they  are  joined  bj  the 
glad  voices  of  children— oh !  so  clear  and  so  pnve^ 
sounding  sweet  and  far-off,  rejoicing  for  the  bliM 
of  the  departed  souL 

They  cease,  and  there  comes  a  priest  dreaaei 
in  black  robes ;  he  prostrates  himself  before  the 
Uirone  of  the  ArchUshop,  and  carries  the  dust  <f 
(he  prelate's  feet  to  his  forehead.  Then  he  kiasii 
the  Archbishop's  hand,  and  mounts  the  pulpit  to 
deliver  a  funeral  oration.  I  am  sorry  for  this^ 
he  is  evidently  a  beginner,  and  twice  he  breaks 
down,  and  gasps  hopelessly  at  the  congregatioo^ 
but  the  Archbishop  prompts  him  and  geta  him 
out  of  this  difficulty,  A  rascally  young  Greek  aft 
my  elbow  nudges  me  to  laugh,  but  I  pay  no  a^ 
tention  to  him. 

Then  the  priests  begin  to  swing  their  oenseo 
again,  and  their  deep  voices  mingle  chanting  witk 
the  f^h  song  of  the  children,  and  again  the 
Archbishop  blesses  the  crowd.  So  now  the  rel»- 
tires  of  the  dead  man  approach  him  one  by  one^ 
oroising  themselves  devoutly.  They  take  tka 
nosegay  of  savoury  herbs  fhxn  his  breast,  and 
they  press  it  to  their  lips.  ^  Then  they  kisa  tba 
dead  man's  forehead.  When  the  son  approacbet 
he  aobs  convulsively,  and  has  afterwards  to  ha 
removed  by  gentle  force  from  the  body. 

So  the  reUtives  continue  kissing  the  body^ 
feadess  of  contagion,  and  the  chant  of  the  prieeti 
and  choristers  swells  through  the  church,  and 
there  Hes  the  dead  man,  wit£  the  sickly  glare  sf 
the  lamps  struggling  with  the  daylight,  and  fidU 
ing  with  a  ghastly  gleam  upon  his  upturned  fiiesk 
Twice  I  thought  he  moved  but  it  was  only  faae|;i 

The  Archbishop  has  left  the  church  and  tlbt 
relatives  of  the  dead  man  are  bearing  him  to  liii 
last  home  without  fhrtber  ceremony.  It  is  a  mt* 
row  vault  just  outside  the  church,  and  tfaeGreete 
coarteous^  make  way  ibr  me— a  stranger.  Jk 
maa  jumps  briskly  into  the  grave ;  it  is  scares^ 
three  Ibet  dee(» ;  he  arranges  a  pillow  fbr  4lM 
haad  of  tiM  oerpta,  llMn  he  springs  -out  iigalat 
laagUngat  his -own  agility.  The  crowd  limijk 
too*  Jby  and  Grief  elbow  each  other  every  wbM 
in  liii:  why  not  aba  at  the  gates  of  the  tombV 
twofltoat  men  seiie  the  oorpae  in  tMr 


Theni 

ilalwart  arms,  and  they  lift  it  from  the  bier.  TiMf 
are  lowering  it  now,  quHadroesed,  but  eoStB^tm, 
inta4he  vault.  Thay  brash  me  aa  llief  do  m^ 
aftd  tiM  diV^^itM»liitt«AtbaA»oof  thote4 
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Xt  is  TQPj  peaceful  and  oomposed,  but  looking 
tired,  weary  of  the  worid ;  reliered  that  the  jour- 
mej  is  oYerl 

Stay  t  for  here  comes  a  priest  walking  slowly 
(torn  the  church  with  his  mass-book  and  censer. 
He  says  a  few  more  prayers  over  the  body,  and 
one  of  the  deceased's  kindred  drops  a  stone  into 
the  grave.  While  the  priest  prays,  he  pours 
J90III6  consecrated  oil  upon  the  body,  and  some 
more  upon  a  spadeful  of  earth  which  is  brought 
to  bim.  This  is  also  thrown  into  the  gp*ave'.  It 
is  not  filled  up ;  a  stone  is  merely  fastened  with 
^Uj  roughly  over  the  aperture,  and  at  night  there 
wiU  be  a  lamp  placed  there,  which  will  be  re- 
plenished ervry  night  for  a  year.  At  the  end  of 
tbai  tiDM  the  body  will  be  disinterred;  if  the 
bones  have  not  been  thoroughly  rotted  away  from 
the  flesh  and  separated,  the  Archbishop  will  be 
rolled  again  to  pray  over  the  body ;  for  there  Is 
a^supersiition  among  Greeks,  that  a  man  whose 
hbdy  does  not  decay  within  a  year,  is  accursed. 
When  the  bones  have  divided,  they  will  be  coK 
tected  and  tied  up  in  a  linen  bag,  which  will  hang 
on  a  nail  against  the  church  walL  fiy  and  by, 
this  will  decay,  and  the  bones  which  have  swung 
about  in  the  wind  and  rain  will  be  shaken  out  one 
br  one  to  make  daylight  ghastly  where  they  lay. 
Tears  hence  they  may  be  swept  into  the  charnel- 
hoQse,  or  they  may  not,  as  chance  directs. 

I  have  said  that  he  was  the  brother  of  a  saint 
It  is  well,  therefore,  that  I  should  also  say  some- 
thing  of  the  saint  himself.  The  saint  was  St. 
AecKiore,  one  of  the  most  recent  martyrs  of  the 
Qreek  Church.  Sl  Tneodore  was  born  about 
fifty  years  ago,  of  very  humble  parents,  who  lived 
«i  the  village  of  Neo  Ghori,  near  Constantinople. 
He  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  house-painter, 
as  art  of  some  pretension  in  Turkey,  where  it  is 
often  carried  to  very  great  perfection.  The  lad 
was  clever,  and  soon  attained  such  excellence  in 
his  craft  that  he  was  employed  at  the  Palace  of 
the  Sultin.  The  spendour  of  the  palace,  and 
'the  gorgeous  dresses  of  some  of  the  Sultan*s  ser- 
vaots,  fired  his  imagination.  He  desired  to  re 
mdik  among  them  ;  so  he  changed  his  fsith  for 
thltt  of  mam,  and  was  immediately  appointed  to 
%  petty  post  about  the  palace. 

Three  years  after  his  apostacy  and  circumcision 
a  great  plague  broke  out  at  Constantinople, 
sweeping  away  the  Sultan's  sut^jects  by  hundreds, 
with  short  warning.  The  future  saint  grew  alarmed, 
o  species  of  religious  mania  seized  upon  him.  He 
tried  to  escape  from  the  pilace,  but  was  bi'ought 
beek.  At  last  he  got  away  in  the  disguise  of  a 
water-carrier,  and  fled  to  the  island  of  Scio. 

Hese  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  priest,  to 
whom  he  confided  his  intention  of  becoming  a 
BUrtyr.  The  priest  is  said  wamly  to  have  com- 
funded  this  view  of  the  case ;  for  martyrs  had 
been  lately  throwing  scarce.  Instead  of  conveyhig 
the  young  man,  therefore,  to  a  IniMtiQ  atyltm,  he 
%M^  him  to  the  neighboring  island  of  Mytylene ; 
ftoMig  doubtless,  stdfident  reasons  why  the  OMur* 
.tyrdom  should  not  take  place  at  Scio ;  where  he 
jn%ht  have  been  exposed  to  awkward  remon- 
stntnces  from  his  friends,  for  countenancing  such 
a  horror. 

80  the  priest  accompanied  him  to  Mytylene, 
nhsre  the  first  act  of  the  tragedy  commended  by 
Ibo  aartyr  presenting  hhnsolf  before  the  Osdi  or 
Tot.  rv — p 


Turkish  Judge,  Before  the  Cadi  he  began  to 
curse  the  Musselman  faith,  and  threw  his  turban 
at  that  magistrate's  head.  Taking  from  his  bosom 
a  green  handkerchief,  with  which  he  had  been 
provided,  he  trampled  it  under  foot ;  and  green 
is  a  sacred  colour  with  the  Turks.  The  Cadi  was 
desirous  of  getting  rid  of  him  quietly,  considerii^ 
him  as  macC  ab  doubtless  he  was.  *  Bat  he  con- 
tinued cursing  the  Turks  so  btUerly  that  at  last 
an  angry  mob  of  fanatics  bore  him  away  to  the 
Pasha.  This  functionary,  a  quiet,  amiable  man, 
tried  also  to  get  out  of  the  disagreeable  affair ; 
but  the  young  man  raved  so  violently  that  the 
Turks  around  began  to  beat  him  ;  and  ho  was  put 
into  a  sort  of  stocks  till  he  should  be  quiet.  At 
last  the  Turks  lost  patience  with  him,  and  his 
martyrdom  began  in  earnest.  He  was  subjected 
(say  the  Greek  chronicles  from  which  this  history 
is  taken)  to  the  cruel  torture  of  having  hot  earthen 
plates  bound  to  his  temples,  and  his  neck  was 
then  twisted  by  fanatic  men  till  his  eyes  started 
from  their  sockets ;  they  also  drew  several  of  hb 
teeth.  He  now  said  that  he  had  returned  to  the 
Greek  faith  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of  an 
Englishman ;  which  so  appeased  the  Turks,  that 
they  offered  him  a  pipe,  and  wanted  to  dismisf 
him.  But  he  soon  broke  out  again,  and  asked 
for  the  sacrament  He  also  asked  for  some  soup. 
Both  were  given  to  him,  the  Turks  offering  no 
opposition  to  the  administering  of  the  former. 
When,  however,  he  once  more  began  to  curse 
and  revile  the  prophet,  some  fanatic  proposed  that 
he  should  be  shortened  by  having  an  inch  cut 
from  his  body  every  time  he  blasphemed,  begin- 
ning at  his  feet.  The  Cadi  shuddered,  and  inte^ 
pofi^,  saying  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be 
contrary  to  the  law ;  which  provided  that  a  rene- 
gade should  be  at  once  put  to  death,  that  the 
laith  of  Islam  might  not  be  insulted.  Then  the 
mob  got  a  cord  to  hang  him.  Like  many  other 
things  in  Turkey,  this  cord  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  fit  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  applied ; 
and  the  struggled  of  the  maniac  were  so  violent 
that  it  broke.  But  they  did  bane  him  at  last; 
thus  completing  the  title  to  martyraom  with  which 
he  has  come  down  to  us.  For  three  days  his 
hanging  body  offended  the  daylight,  and  the  sim- 
ple country  folk  cut  off  bits  of  his  clothes  for 
relics.  After  a  while  he  was  carried  away,  and 
buried  with  a  great  fuss ;  the  Turks  having  too 
profound  a  contempt  for  the  Greeks  to  interfere 
with  their  doings  in  any  way.  Then,  after  a  while, 
application  was  made  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople to  canonize  the  mad  house-painter ;  and 
canonized  he  was.  His  body  was  disinterred  and 
mummified  with  great  care.  It  is  wrapped  up  in 
cotton,  and  the  head  Is  inclosed  in  a  silver  case. 
Both  are  shown  to  the  devout  on  the  anniversair 
of  bis  martyrdom.  The  cotton  sells  well,  for  it  it 
said  to  have  worked  many  miracles,  and  to  bo 
espeeiaUy  beneficial  in  oases  of  epilepsv. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Theo- 
dore occurred  on  the  same  day  as  his  brotbec*a 
funeral.  I  asked  if  the  reputation  of  the  saint 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  honours  paid  to  h)i 
brother  ?  "Yes,"  was  the  answer,  "  the  reUtivos 
of  the  saint  are  naturally  anxious  to  keep  up  his 
reputation ;  which  is  like  a  patent  of  nubility  to 
tliem.  None  dare  to  offer  them  injury  or  wronj^, 
fat  fettr  of  the  martyr's  anger. 
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For  the  rest,  the  festiyal  of  St  Theodore  was 
«8  pretty  a  sight  as  I  would  wish  to  see. 

His  bodj  was  enshrined  in  a  neat  temple  of 
green  leaves,  and  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
church.  The  pilgrims  arrived  at  dead  of  night  to 
pray  there.  They  were  mostly  women,  and 
•eemed  earnest  enough  in  what  they  were  about. 
I  did  not  like  to  see  them,  however,  buying  those 
little  bits  of  cotton  which  lay  mouldering  round 
the  mummy,  and  putting  them  into  their  bosoms. 

The  church  was  well  lighted ;  for  Mitylene  is 
an  oil  country.  Innumerable  lamps  hung  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  everywhere,  and  some  were 
decorated  with  very  pretty  transparencies.  If  you 
shut  your  eye  for  a  minute,  they  seemed  to  open 
on  fairy  land  rather  than  reality.  The  hushed 
scene,  the  stillness  of  which  was  only  broken  by 
the  pattering  feet  of  some  religious  maiden  ap- 
proaching the  shrine,  shawled  and  mysterious, 
even  here,  had  something  very  quaint  and  fanci- 
ful in  it.  I  could  have  stopped  there  all  night 
watcliing  them  as  they'^assed,  dropping  buttons 
(substitutes  for  small  coin  given  in  churches)  into 
the  8alver  of  a  dingy  priest,  who  sat  in  the  aisle, 
tablet  in  hand,  to  receive  orders  for  masses  to  be 
faid  for  the  aitk  or  the  dead.  I  liked  to  watch 
the  business  manner  in  which  he  raised  his  reve- 
rend hand  to  get  the  light  well  upon  his  tablet, 
and  adjusted  his  spectacles  as  he  inscribed  each 
new  order  from  the  pilgrims.  At  last,  however, 
he  gathered  up  his  buttons  and  money,  tying 
them  in  a  bag ;  and  gtaacing  round  once  more  in 
rain  for  customers,  he  went  his  way  into  the 
lacristjr.  I  followed  his  waddling  figure  with  my 
eyes  till  the  last  lock  of  his  long  hair,  which 
caught  in  the  brocaded  curtain,  had  been  disen- 
tangled, and  he  disappeared.  Then,  as  the  active 
individual  in  rusty  black,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
as  so  busy  in  the  ceremony  of  the  morning, 
seemed  desirous  of  having  a  few  minutes'  conver 
sation  with  me,  I  indulged  him.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  perceive,  from  the  tenor  of  his  discourse, 
that  he  was  desirous  of  receiving  some  token  of 
my  esteem  in  small  change.  It  cost  little  to  gratify 
him ;  and  then,  as  the  church  was  quite  deserted, 
we  marched  off  together. 


Unplbasant. — Being  acquainted  in  your  baby- 
hood with  one  of  those  impulsive  young  ladies, 
who  have  an  qfi;rei8h  propensity  for  waylaying  lit 
tl«  children  and  devouring  them  with  kisses,  or : — 

Foi  ming  the  acquaintance  of  an  amateur  violin- 
ist, who  unhappily  discovers  you've  a  taste  for 
music,  and  assumes  the  $efuiiur  that  youVe  a 
taste  for  his,  or : — 

Being  accosted  on  a  Rhine  boat  by  your  City 
creengrocer,  while  you  are  comparinfc  notes  of 
Stthionable  acquaintanceship  with  your  tremen- 
dously **  exclusive  **  iHends  the  SwuLiMOTOHt. 

Oards  either  make  the  fortune  of  a  man,  or  ruin 
Mm.  It  all  depends  upon  whether  he  has  money 
«r  BO  money. 

*^  Knowing  a  young  roan  who  fancies  he*t  a  poet, 
•aJ  spouts  his  latest  nonsense  every  time  he 
wieettyon. 

Knowing  an  ex*mi]itary  man  who  nerer  misses 
a  chance  of  explaining,  technically,  the  position 
of  tbo  Rossiani. 


THE    THIRTEENTH    GHIHS. 


A  LBGBHD  07  OLD  IX)NIK>1C 

It  was  in  one  of  the  earliest  years  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  on  a  glorious  sum- 
mer's day,  that  two  men  sat  in  earnest  ooO' 
versatioQ  together  in  the  oak  pannelled  naricnr 
of  a  small  DOuse  abutting  upon  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard.  The  one  was  a  soldier,  the  other 
a  pi  iest.  The  former  was  habited  as  an  officer 
of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard — his  morion 
surmounted  by  a  plume  of  feathers  lay  before 
him  on  the  table,  and  his  rich  scarlet  and 
gold  uniform  shone  gay  and  glistening  in  the 
sunshine.  He  was  a  young  man,  but  vice  and 
unbridled  passion  were  stamped,  like  Osun's 
mark,  upon  his  &ce.  His  eyes  were  blood- 
shot ;  his  mouth  coarse  and  sensual,  and  hn 
bearing  fierce  and  swaggering.  His  priestly 
companion  had  thrown  back  his  cowI,probably 
for  coolness,  and  disclosed  features,  the  ex- 
pression of  which,  like  that  of  the  captain  of 
the  guards,  was  evil,  but  which,  unliko  hx, 
was  partly  redeemed  by  an  appearance  i^f 
lofty  intellectuality.  The  pricfct's  forehead 
was  high  and  massive,  and  his  eye'  deep-set 
and  bright  As  he  glanced  at  his  companion, 
his  thin,  pale  lip  curled  involuntarily,  and  tb« 
scorn  of  his  smile  was  withering.  Bat  the 
soldier  perceived  it  not,  as  he  carelessly  set 
aside  the  silver  stoup  from  which  he  had 
been  imbibing  plentiful  draughts  of  sack,  and 
remarke  i — 

*And  BO,  Bully  Friar  1  thou  h^st  absolved 
all  my  sins — truly  their  name  was  legion — 
but  that  boots  not  now;  they. are  rubbed 
away  like  rust  from  a  sword  blade.* 

*  Doubtless  thou  art  pardoned.  Have  1  not 
said  it?'  returned  the  priest  And  a^i  he 
spoke  his  lip  curled  more  palpably  than  e^rar. 

*That  swagger,  pinned  by  the  cross-bow 
bolt  at  Thame?'  said  he  of  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  beginning  anew  the  muster-roll  of  bit 
transgressions. 

•Think  not  of  it,'  replied  the  priest 

*  And  the  murther  done  at  the  Banksidef 

*  Forgiven.' 
*And   the   despoiling   of  the   Abingdon 

mercer  V 
'  I  have  absolved.' 

*  And  the  yow  broken  to  Sir  HUdebrid 
Greyf 

*  It  will  not  count  against  thee.' 

'  And  the  carrying  off  the  pretty  Ifiotnai 
Marioryf 

*Hath  been  atoned  for.' 

*And  oaths,  lies,  imprecations  innuttMfw 
able?'  rejoined  the  captain.  *Not  so  much 
that  I  care  about  such  petty  matters;  bot 
when  one  is  at  confessioni  one  may  as  well 
make  a  clean  breaet  of  it' 

*^In  the  name  of  the  ofaiircli«  I 
thee.    And  now,  Oaptain  Wyckbamme^  t 
I  must  perform  a  servioe  lor  aie.' 
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*  It  is  but  reasonable.  Tbou  art  mj  helper 
in  matters  spiritual — ^I  am  thine  in  matters 
«arthl^I  We  serve  each  other,  Father 
Francta* 

The  worthy  Father  Frands  smiled.  It  is 
possible  that  he  deemed  the  arrangement  a 
better  one  for  himself  than  for  his  militarj 
fii«nd. 

'  Therefore  say  the  word,'  continued  Wyck- 
hamme;  *and,  lol  my  bountiful  forgiyer  of 
transgressions,  I  am  thine,  for  gooJ  or  evil 

Father  Francis  bent  his  keen,  black  eve 
steadily  upon  his  companion — gating  as  if  he 
would  peer  into  his  souL  At  length  he  spoke 
6k>wly  and  calmly — 

*  Thou  hast  a  yeoman  in  thy  company  of 
Innards — one  Mark  Huntley.' 

'Marry,  yes.  A  fine,  stalwart  fellow;  he 
draws  a  bow  like  Robin  Hood ;  and  I  would 
ill  like  to  abide  the  brunt  of  his  partisan. 
What  of  him  r 

The  priest  started  up — his  eyes  fiakhed — 
bis  nostrils  dilated.  Catching  Wyckhamme*s 
«rm  with  his  brown,  sinewy  hand,  and  clutch- 
ing it  convulsively,  he  sai(i,  hoarsely — *Ruin 
himr 

*Ruin  himl'  repeated  the  officer  of  the 
C;uards,somewhat  surprised  at  this  unexpected 
outburst  'Ruin  himl  Marry,  man,  bethink 
ye;  he  is  the  flower  of  my  company.* 

*  I  say,  ruin  him,*  cried  the  priest  *  Thou 
«rt  his  officer,  and  there  are  a  thousand  ways. 
Plot — plot— so  that  he  may  rot  in  a  dungeon, 
or  swing  from  a  gallows.  He  is  a  canker  in 
my  heart' 

*But  wherefore  art  thou  set  against  the 
yeoman,  F.ather?*  asked  Gapt  Wyckhamme. 

*  He  hath  crossed  my  path,*  said  the  priest, 
Boodily. 

'Crossed  thy  path — ^how?*  demanded  the 
soldier. 

Father  Francis  looked  wistfully  at  his 
questioner,  and  muttered,  **  In  love. 

Captain  Wyckhamme  struck  the  table  with 
his  fist,  until  the  wine  flasks  danced  again, 
and  then  starting  to  his  feet,  with  a  coarse 
roar  of  laughter,  exclaimed — *Ho,  hoi  hath 
it  come  to  this  ?  And  so  a  neat  ancle,  and 
baxom  cheek,  and  a  gimp  waist,  were  more 
than  a  match  for  thy  sanctity !  And  thy 
cell  was  solitary  and  cold — was  it  not,  Priest? 
And  a  man,  even  though  a  monk,  cannot  be 
always  praying,  and  so  thou  wouldst  take  to 
iroomg  for  an  interlude.  Brave  Sir  Priest  I 
Credit  me»  Uiou  art  a  man  of  mettle— «  bold 
friar— an  honour  to  thine  order.  Nay,  thou 
Bhalt  be  the  founder  of  an  order— of  a  fitmily, 
I  mean ;  and  by  my  halidome,  there  will  be 
a  rare  spice  of  the  devil  in  the  breed.  But  I 
aay.  Father,  who  is  she? — ^what  is  she? — ^Do 
lier  eyes  sparkle  ?  her  cheeks  glow — her — * 

*  Silence,  babbler,*  said   the  priest,  'her 
^name  b  too  pure  a  thing  for  thee  to  take 

.  withmthy  Ups;  for  thee  to  speak  of  her — 
were  mere  blasphemy,' 


'Hal*  exclaimed  Wyckhamme,  'Priest, I 
say  unto  thee,  beware.' 

'  Hush  I  I  love  her,  love  her  with  a  depth 
of  passion  which  thinss  like  thee  cannot  feel 
or  comprehend.  I  have  wrestled — fought 
with— striven  in  the  darkness  and  silence  of 
my  cell  to  crush  it;  but  I  cannot:  she  is  my 
light — my  air — my  life — my  God  I  I  have 
said  it — I  have  sworn  it — she  shall  be  mine, 
although  I  give  body  and  soul  to  purchase  the 
treasure.* 

The  captain  looked  surprised  at  this  out- 
break. "Wilt  thou  remove  this  man?*  con- 
tinued the  priest  after  a  pause,  and  speaking 
in  a  voice  of  frightful  calmness. 

*  Hum— why — marry  I  would  do  much  to 
oblige  thee,*  began  the  soldier — when  his 
companion  interrupted  him, 

'  We  are  in  each  Qi^er*s  secrets,*  he  said. 

The  officer  of  Qik  guard  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  ^ 

'  And  with  men  like  us  to  be  in  each  other's 
secrets  is  to  be  in  each  other*s  power.* 

The  officer  of  the  guard  shrugged  his 
Moulders  still  higher. 

'Art  thou  resolved?*  inquired  Father 
Francis  quietly. 

*  I  am,*  was  the  reply ;  '  Mark  Huntley  will 
not  long  live  to  thwart  thee.* 

'*Tiswell,*  muttered  the  priestr-*  but  the 
blow  must  be  immediate.** 

'  It  shall  fall  to-morrow,*  said  Wyckhamme ; 
leave  the  means  to  me.  But  I  say,  Father, 
how  dost  thou  propose  to  get  possession  of 
the  maiden,  and  when  ?* 

'  To-night,*  replied  the  monk,  and  his  eyt 
glistened,  *  I  am  her  father  confessor.* 

Captain  Wyckhamme  smacked  his  lips. 
'  A  sweet  duty,  by  my  faith,  to  listen  to  the 
fluttering  thoughts  of  youthful  female  hearts; 
I  almost  would  I  were  a  monk.* 

'  Curses  on  thy  licentious  tongue,'  exclaimed 
the  churchman  m  a  voice  of  suppressed  pas- 
sion. *  Listen — I  have  imposed  on  her  a 
midnight  solitary  penance.  At  the  dead  honr 
of  the  night  she  is  to  kneel  before  the  shrine 
of  the  Virgin  in  the  cathedral  I  shidl  be 
there.* 

'  And  attempt  to  carry  her  off  ?— she  wifl 
scream.* 

'  There  are  gags.' 

'She  will  fly.^ 

'There  are  bonds,  and  secret  keeping- 
places  the  world  wots  not  o(  at  my  disposal 
— ^while  Mark  Huntley  * 

'  Is  my  part  of  the  job,  Priest,  it  is  a  welK 
laid  scheme— I  think  it  may  prosper.' 

'  It  must,*  answered  the  priest ;  '  but  the 
sun  hath  passed  the  meridian,  is  it  noi  time 
thou  wert  on  thy  w^  homeward  f 

•Marry*  you  say  true,*  exclaimed  the 
other,  '  and  I  will  plot  my  share  in  the  mat« 
ter  as  I  ride.' 

'  Do  so,*  said  the  priest, '  and  fkreweH* 

In  five  minutes  Captain  Wyckhamme^  at* 
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tended  bj  two  yeomcm  of  hb  troop,  was  spar- 
ring down  Ludgate  Hill  on  his  wa^  westward 
— while  Father  Francb,enTeloped  in  his  cowl, 
paced  slowly  and  dioughtfully  back  to  the 
cathedral.  The  people  made  way  for  him 
reverently  and  bowed  low ;  the  father  had  the 
reputation  of  being  rich  in  the  odour  of  sanc- 
tity, and  many  counted  themselves  happy  in 
his  *Benedicite.* 

The  hours  passed  away  and  ft  became 
night — a  fair,  calm,  summer's  night  in  which 
tlie  moon  and  stars  seemed  strivhig  to  out- 
shine each  other.  A  deep  hush  was  upon 
London.  The  last  of  the  crew  of 'prentices, 
who  had  been  whiling  away  the  lengthened 
twflight  by  a  noisy  game  of  footoall  in 
Cheape,  had  been  summoned  within  doors 
hj  his  vigilant  master,  and  the  streets  were 
left  to  the  occasional  home  returning  reveller, 
who  either  paced  along  with  tipsy  gravity, 
or  made  the  old  houses  ring  with  snatches 
of  the  drinking  songs  which  still  buszed  in 
his  ears.  The  stately  mass  of  old  Plaurs  rose 
majestically  above  all  humbler  tenements, 
steeped  in  a  flood  of  moonshine — its  quaint 
carvings  and  sculptured  pinnacles  here  stand- 
ing out  clear  and  palpable  in  the  starry  air, 
and  there  broken  by  broad  masses  of  deep 
black  shadow. 

li  was  near  the  hour  of  midnight  when  the 
light  figure  of  a  woman  closely  muffled  in  its 
draperies,  glided  cautiously  and  timidly  along 
the  quiet  pavement,  and  tripped  up  the  steps 
towards  one  of  the  side  entrances  of  the 
cathedral.  The  door  of  a  chapelry,  from 
which  admittance  mi^tbe  had  into  the  main 
portion  of  the  buildmg,  was  open.  As  she 
crossed  the  threshold  the  damp  chill  of  the 
air,  so  different  from  the  genial  atmosphere 
without,  made  her  pause.  It  was  but  for  a 
moment,  and  then  she  ebtefed  the  cathedral 
It  was  an  awfblW^  solemn  place.  No  work  of 
man's  hands  could  be  more  grand ;  its  shadowy 
vastness  seemed  not  of  the  earth.  The  eye 
could  only  dimly  trace  its  proportions  by  the 
gorgeously  coloured  light  admitted  by  the 
painted  glass,  and  imagination  supplied  the 
nsL  Here  were  the  vast  clustered  pillars, 
the  echoing  aisles,  the  groined  and  arched 
magnificence  of  the  roof,  and  over  all  a  silence 
like  the  silenoe  of  the  dead ;  the  intruder 
crossed  her  arms  upon  her  bosom  for  the 
place  was  chill, — and  the  next  moment  Mabel 
Lome  knelt  before  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin. 
She  had  hardly  passed  a  minute  in  devoSon 
when  a  heavy  hand  was  laid  upon  her  shoul- 
der ;  with  a  finttering  heart  she  Started  to  her 
f^t,  and  beheld  the  hc&  of  Fither  Francis 
dimly  seen  ck>se  to  hers. 

*  Father  1'  she  exclaimed. 

*  Daughter  1'  ivtumed  the  priest,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  passionate  ea^mess,  for  he 
thought  he  had  his  yktim  m  his  clutch, 
*  Thou  must  go  with  *m^ ;'  and  at  ^e  same 
Instant,  bel^e  she  could  make  a  motion  to 


prevent  him,  he  slipped  a  kerchief  prepared 
for  the  purpose  over  the  lower  part  of  ber 
fkce  and  she  was  unable  to  utter  a  sound. 

'Come,  sweet  one,  comef  said  Father 
Francis,  in  a  low  tremuloiffi  voice,  as  hs 
attempted  to  seize  her  arm  and  waist.  Sur- 
prise and  despair,  however,  gave  Mabel 
strength, — making  a  frantic  effort,  she  freed 
herself  from  the  rude  pasp  and  fled.  Uttering 
a  muttered  imprecation,  the  priest  pursnec^ 
but  his  flowing  robes  hindered  his  progress. 
With  a  reeling  head,  and  almost  insennbie  of 
what  she  did,  Mabel  flew  over  tlie  pavement; 
she  tried  to  make  for  the  door«  but  her  con- 
fusion was  too  great  to  enable  her  to  ffiscoTer 
it, — she  heard  the  footsteps  of  the  priest  dose 
to  her,  and  fled  unwitting  whither  she  we«t 

*  Hal  now  I  have  thee,  panted  the  monk, 
as  the  fugitive  appeared  driven  into  a  comer 
of  the  building,  and  he  made  a  plunge  forward 
to  grasp  her.  He  was  disappointed.  A  low- 
browed door  stood  open  in  the  wall  leading  to 
a  spiral  stone  staircase,  and  up  it  she  1km 
like  the  wind.  As  Mabel  put  her  foot  open 
the  first  step^a  loud  dang  ran  through  the 
cathedral — it  was  the  first  chime  of  tw<4ve 
struck  by  the  great  clock.  Up^up — up— 
went  pursuer  and  pursued.  Fear  gaTe  ob- 
natural  swiftness  to  Mabel,  and  she  rushed 
upwards — ^roond  and  round  the  sphral  atur- 
case — as  though  her  feet  folt  not  the  stone 
steps.  The  priest  was  dose  behind — widi 
denched  teeth  and  glaring  eyes;  maddened 
by  passion  and  disapp(£]tment|  he  made 
desperate  efforts  to  overtake  his  rictim,  and 
sometimes  Mabel  heard  his  loud  pantings 
close  behmd  her.  Up  they  went,  higher  and 
higher ;  the  gyrations  of  the  stairs  seemed 
endless,  and  all  the  while  the  dock  rang  stowly 
out  the  iron  chimes  of  midnight  The  place 
was  dark,  but  there  was  nothing  to  impede 
one^i  progress ;  and  here  and  there  bars  of 
white  moonlight,  shining  through  loopholei, 
ehecquered  the  gloom.  Up  I  upl  higW  and 
faster — but  MaM  felt  that  her  limbs  were 
failing  her — she  made  one  more  efifort — one 
frantic  bound,  and  lo  I  she  saw  above  her,  in 
a  space  on  which  the  moonbeams  fbU,  the 
complicated  works  of  the  great  dock.  She 
had  no  breath  to  raise  an  alann  whi  ih  eould  be 
heard  by  those  below.  She  lislened  to  the 
rapidly  mounting  footsteps  of  the  priest,  and 
her  heart  sank  within  her.  Just  then  the 
great  iron  hammer  which  stniek  the  iioura^ 
rang  the  last  stroke  of  twelve  upon  the  beL 
A  thought  darted  like  lightnhig  through  M^ 
bcl^  brain, — she  nMit  make  matfron  tongon 
speak  for  her.  Ofiding  through  the  naadnB- 
ery,  she  mounted  among  its  fhmiework,  and 
grasping  the  hammer  with  bothiiandsi  she 
strained  every  nerve  and  muscle  of  ber  white 
arm,  and  slowly  nnsing  the  pondaroos  weight 
let  it  fall  upon  the  bdl,  and  lo  t  wHh  n  elug 
which  rung  through  her  very  brain — «■ 
TBwnasara  omm  feU  upon  the  sleeping  dif. 
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Breath]«8S  was  th«  priest  preparing  to  seiie 
tier,  when  the  iroa  peal  for  a  moment  arrest- 
ed his  hand.  He  looked  up — there  stood  the 
gent]«  creature  amid  th«  throbbing  mech- 
mhism — her  whito  hands  convulsively  •clasp- 
ing the  iron,  and  her  fiu^e  distorted  with  ter- 
ror and  fatigue.  The  moonlight  showed  him 
all  this,  and  showed  him.  moroover,  the 
hammer  again  moving  under  the  maiden^s 
grasp.  The  danger  of  his  position  imme- 
cuately  flashed  across  him, — he  knew  that 
there  were  many  within  the  chapels  and  cells 
attached  to  the  cathedral,  sleepless  watdiers 
of  the  hours— and  he  feared  that  the  unusual 
number  of  chimes  would  attract  immediate 
attention.  Muttering  a  deep  curse,  he  turn- 
ed, and  Mabel  heard  nim  hurrying  down  the 
flUircase.  Cautiously  she  followed,  and  on 
reaching  the  bottom,  heard  his  voice  oom- 
muning  with  a  brother  monk. 

*  I  am  certain,^  said  the  latter,  *  that  the 
dock  struck  thirteen.' 

*  So  I  deemed,  Brother  Peter,'  replied  the 
low  tones  of  the  monk ;  '  and  I  have  come 
forth  to  inquire  how  it  could  be  so.' 

Cautiously  keeping  in  the  shadow,  Mabel 
glided  past  the  speakers ;  she  saw  the  door 
opposite  her,  and  flew  towards  it  As  she 
ran.  Father  Francis  cought  a  glimpse  of  her 
retreating  form,  and  made  a  wud  gesture  of 
rage  and  disappointment  The  next  moment 
Mabel  was  in  the  open  air,  and  was  soon 
locked  and  bdted  in  her  own  little  room, 
diking  on  the  floor,  she  cried  bitterly,  and 
then  rising,  she  said,  *  I  have  no  friends  here 
— with  the  first  blush  of  the  moraine  I  will 
procure  a  good  palfrey,  and  fare  forth  to 
Windsor.    Mark  must  know  alL' 

A  bright  breezy  morning  had  succeeded 
the  &lr  odm  night,  and  the  sun  was  yet  low 
in  the  horizon,  when  Mabel  Lome,  mounted 
upon  a  spirited  palfrey,  left  behind  her  the 
western  outskirts  of  London,  and  pushed 
merrily  on  through  green  fields  and  ked^s 
in  the  direction  of  Windsor.  Sorely  disquiet- 
ed as  she  had  been  by  the  events  of  the  past 
night,  the  jocund  influence  of  the  fresh  breath 
of  morning,  and  the  merry  sunshine,  the 
rapid  motion  through  a  fair  country,  and, 
above  lUl,  the  thought  of  meetine  her  lover, 
made  Mabel*s  cheeks  bloom,  and  her  eyes 
«»arkle.  She  carressed  the  glanciufl;  neck  of 
the  boundiog  animal  which  carried  her,  and 
ike  palfrey  answered  the  touch  of  its  mis- 
tress by  a  loud  and  joyful  neigh,  and  press* 
ed  merrily  and  speedily  onward;  and  away 
they  went  amid  leafy  hedgerows  sparkling 
with  dewdrops  and  fields  of  rich  rustling 
eom;  and  by  clyimps  of  gnarled  old  trees, 
and  jungles  of  sprouting  siplings;'  and  an- 
tique, red  brick-built  old  farm  houses ;  and 
manorial  halls  embosomed  in  ancestral  trees; 
and  the  peaceful  walls  of  distant  monaste- 
ries. And  the  smoka  was  beginning  to  rise 
from  men's  dwellings,  in  long  spiral  columns 


into  the  clear  morning  air;  and  labouring 
people  were  already  afield,  and  now  and  then 
the  fair  traveller  caqght  a  glimpse  of  tha 
brvad  river,  with  green  trees  bending  over 
its  waters,  and  s^ges  upon  its  banks,  and 
swans  floating  upon  its  bceom.  Every  thins; 
looked  calm,  and  bright,  and  happy.  Mabel^ 
eye  wandered  over  the  grand  panorama  of  hill, 
ard  dale,  and  brake,  and  coppice,  stretching 
out  in  all  their  green  loveliness  before  her:  and 
as  the  massive  towers  of  Windsor  Cattle  rose 
over  the  rich  expanse,  her  heart  was  so  fulL 
and  yet  so  li|;ht,  that  she  felt  as  if  she  could 
raise  her  voice  and  sing  as  merrily  as  the 
birds  among  the  branches. 

She  would  not,  however,  have  so  much 
enjoyed  her  ride,  if  she  had  knowr  who  wae 
pressing  in  hot  baste  after  her.  Father  Flran- 
cis,  very  much  discomfited  by  the  bad  sac* 
cess  of  bis  attempt,  and  not  being  altogether 
easy  about  the  consequences,  had  watched 
the  maiden  more  closely  than  she  was  aware 
of;  and  on  her  setting  out  (or  Windsor, — ha 
had  ascertained  her  destination  through  a 
groom, — determined,  although  he  hardly 
knew  for  what  purpose,  to  fidkiw  the  fogttive. 
Suddenly  recollecting,  therefore,  some  ecol^ 
siastical  business  to  be  settled  with  the  prior 
of  a  monastery  near  Datehet,  the  priest  pro* 
vided  lumself  with  a  pacing  mule, — an  animal 
generally  used  by  the  churchmen  of  the  pe^ 
riod,  and  the  better  breeds  of  which  were  iit> 
tie  inferior  in  powers  of  speed  and  endurance 
to  the  horse  —  and  was  speedily  ambling 
luiskly  along  the  great  western  road  He 
saw  the  fair  country  around  a9  though  ha 
saw  it  not,  and  only  looked  ea^^rly  ahead  at 
every  turn  of  the  road,  expecting  momentlj 
to  behold  the  feir  iugiiive.  Bat  he  vras  di»- 
appointed — Mabel's  palfrey  carried  her  weU^ 
and  when  she  drew  reign  at  one  of  the  post- 
em  gates  of  the  Castle,  the  priest  was  still  a 
good  mile  behiiMi 

A  yeoman  of  the  guard  was  standing  sen^ 
tinel  at  the  little  nail-studded  wicket,  leaning 
upon  his  parti<«an,  and  whistling  melodiously* 
To  him  she  addressed  herself: — 

*You  have  a  comrade  named  Mark  Hunt- 
ley,' she  said ;  '  fair  sir  I  would  speak  with 
him.' 

The  soldier  looked  at  her  with  some  in- 
terest, stopped  his  whistling,  and  said  hasti- 
ly, '  Are  you  Mabel  Lome,  fair  mistress  V 

'  That  is  my  name,'  said  Mabel  Uushingly. 

*  Then,  by  St  Qeorge,  I  am  sorry  for  thee,'* 
returned  he  of  the  partisan.  '  Mark  Hunt* 
ley  was  a  good  fellow  and  a  trae — and — ' 

<  TTo^r  shrieked  Mabel— *  was  1  Heisnot 
dead?' 

*  Almost  as  good,'  replied  the  sentinel; '  his 
captain  has  accused  him  of  sleeping  on  his 
watch,  and  that  thou  knowest  is  death — 
death  without  redemption.' 

Mabel  sank  upon  the  ground  The  burly 
yeoman  cursed  his  own  bluntness  in  blurting 
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out  at  once  the  bad  news.  *But  shell  soon 
have  another  mate,*  he  muttered,  as  he  stoop- 
ed oyer  and  endeayeured  to  revive  her;  *by 
my  sword  hilt  she  is  fair  enough  for  the  bride 
of  a  belted  earl,  let  alone  a  poor  yeoman.* 

'Bring  me  to  him — bring  me  to  him  for 
pity*s  siUce,*  faltered  Mabel 

'Nay,  that  may  hardly  be,  pretty  one,* 
said  the  soldier.  'He  is  under  watch  and 
ward ;  and  by  St  George,  I  think  it  be  near 
the  time  when  he  will  be  brought  before  the 
ling.* 

'Let  me  at  least  see  him,'  exclaimed 
Ifabel;  'perchance  soldier,  there  is  aome 
maideB  who  loves  thee  as  I  do  him,  and  who 
will  one  day  plead  on  her  bended  knees  for 
one  last  look  at  the  man  for  whom  her  heart 
is  breaking  I* 

1  will  see  what  can  be  done,*  said  the  ho- 
nest yeomao. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word  —  for  sum- 
moning some  of  his  comrades,  with  whom 
Mark  Huntley  had  been  a  general  fkvorite, 
he  spoke  apart  to  them ;  a  few  minutes  Mabel 
found  herself  smuggled  into  a  lofty  arched 
hall,  with  deep  gothic  moulded  windows,  and 
ihmisfaed  with  ponderous  oaken  settles.  Her 
friends  the  yeomen  kept  her  in  the  midst  of 
their  group,  enjoining  upon  her  the  necessity 
of  preserving  a  perfect  silence.  Hardly  had 
she  looked  around  her,  and  noted  a  large  un- 
occupied chair  covered  with  crimson  cloth, 
upon  the  dais  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall, 
when  a  priest,  closely  oowled,  glided  in,  and 
took  his  station  in  a  corner  of  the  place.  She 
saw  not  his  face,  but  she  felt  that  the  priest 
was  Father  Francis.  All  at  once  the  groups 
of  ofSoers  and  knights,  who  were  sauntering, 
gossiping,  and  laughing  through  ibe  hall, 
became  silent,  and  placed  themselves  round 
the  unoccupied  chair — there  was  a-  moment's 
pause,  and  a  portly  man  with  broad,  stem 
moe,  decorated  with  a  peaked  beard  walked 
into  thePhalL  His  doublet  was  richly  adorned, 
and  at  his  belt  ho  carried  a  short  poniard. 

This  ifas  King  Henry  YIH. 

Throwing  himself  carelessly  into  the  chair 
prepared  for  him,  he  said  in  a  deep  stem 
voice,  "  Bring  forth  the  prisoner,  and  let  his 
accuser  likewise  appear. 

There  was  a  short  bustle — a  heavy  door 
creaked  upon  its  hinges,  and  Mabel's  heart 
swelled  wtthin  her,  and  her  limbs  trembled, 
as  she  saw  Mark  Huntley,  bound,  led  before 
the  kioff.  But  a  second  look  partly  reassured 
her.  His  cheek  was  pale ;  but  there  was  in 
the  firmness  of  his  step,  and  the  proud  glance 
of  his  eye,  the  mighty  strength  of  conscious 
innocence.  Opposite  to  him  stood  Captain 
Wyckhamme — his  eye  bloodshot^  and  his 
hand  trembling;  and  many  who  carefully 
scanned  the  countance  of  the  two,  turned  to 
each  other,  and  whispered  that  the  accuser 
|ooked  more  guilty  than  the  accused. 


'Captain  Wyckhamme,*  said  Henry,  ^tfai* 
man  was  found  adeep  upon  his  post  ?* 

•I  deeply  grieve  to  say  it,  my  KegeV 
answered  Captain  Wyckhammo,  bovring  low^ 
'but  such  is  the  fKL  On  going  my  rounds 
last  night,  shortly  after  midnight,  I  surprised 
him  in  a  most  sound  sleep,  and  for  this  I 
vouch,  so  help  me  God  V 

♦♦  Pxisoner,  what  sayest  thou  to  the  charge  T 
demanded  Henry. 

'That  it  is  a  foul  lie,  and  that  he  who 
makes  it  knows  it  is  a  lie  t*  exclaimed  Mark 
Huntley  with  firmness. 

'  How,  varlet !  ejaculated  the  king, ;  wouldst 
thou  put  thy  word  against  the  oath  of  a 
gentleman,  and  thine  officer?*  ,, 

"  Yes,  said  the  prisoner,  '  marry  that  woald 
I — I  say  he  speaks  fiilsely,  and  I  have  prod* 

'  Proof  I*  replied  the  king ;  God*s  my  Hfe — 
we  will  hear  proof^  but  it  must  be  strong  to 
bear  down  the  word  of  an  approved  loral 
gentleman  like  Captain  Wyckhamme.  Wnat 
is  ^his  proof  of  thine,  sirrah  V 
.  "  This,  so  please  your  majesty,*  said  Mark 
Huntley.  '  Last  night  I  kept  the  middle  watch 
on  the  Eastern  tower.  The  air  was  stOl  and 
calm,  except  that  now  and  then  a  gentle  breath 
came  fix>m  the  direction  <ff  London.  As  I 
mused  I  thought  I  heard  a  low,  £iint,  Tery 
faint,  clang  as  of  a  bell  I  listened,  and  heard 
it  ^^Igain  and  again — the  light  breeie  bore  it 
still  f^her  upon  mine  ear — it  was  the-g;real 
bell  of  St  Paurs  striking  midnight— and  as  I 
am  a  true  man,  the  dock  rung  thirteen 
chifMtJ 

A  womafk*s  scream,  loud  and  thrillfngy 
rung  through  the  hall,  and  Mabel  bursting 
fi*om  the  yeomen  by  whom  she  was  suiroan£ 
ed  sprune  forward,  and  throwing  herself  at 
Henry's  feet,  shrieked  rather  than  spoke.* 

'  It  is  tme — it  is  trae — these  hands  die  it 
— ^these  hands  rune  the  thirteenth  chime. 
He  is  innocent— justice,  my  Hege,  I  demand 
justice.* 

'Gk>d*s  life,  sweetheart,  this  is  a  strange 
matter,*^  replied  Henry ;  '  but  rise,  thou  shalt 
have  justice — thy  kmg  promises  it* 

'  It  was  a  plot — a  base  plot  for  his  death 
and  my  dishonour,*  exclaimed  Mabel ;  '  but 
God  hath  overthrown  it  Look  at  his  accu* 
ser,  sire — look,  he  changes  colour,  be  trem- 
bles— Tie  is  the  guilty  one,  not  Mark.* 

Henry  arose  and  bent  his  keen  eye  upon 
Captain  Wyckhamme.  '  But  how  camest 
thou  to  ring  this  thirteenlh  chime,  woman! 
he  asked. 

'I  will  tell  thee,*  said  Mabel  eagerly.  'I 
was  lured  at  midnight  into  the  cathedral; 
violence  was  offered  to  me  even  at  the  shrine 
of  the  Virgin  ;  I  fled  into  the  belfry,and  there 
caused  the  thirteenth  chime  to  sound  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  an  alarm.    I  did  it  to  save 

I  myself— lo  !  it  hath  saved  my  lover.' 
'Who  pursued  thee  thither?*  asked  tha 
kin£^ 
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*  A  priest,'  replied  Mabel,  *  and  he  is  hero.' 
Henry  looked  quickly  around ;  his  eye  fell 

upon  the  sombre  figure  of  the  monk,  and  he 
exclaimed,  let  the  priest  stand  forward.* 

The  robed  figure  advanced,  and  then  re 
mained  motionless. 

*  Throw  back  thy  cowl,'  said  the  king. 
The  priest  moved  not,  but  an   officious 

jeoman  twitched  it  aside,  and  discovered  the 
features  of  Father  Francis. 

'  It  is  he !'  exclaimed  Mabel 

Henry  looked  from  the  churchman  to  his 
captain  of  the  guarda  The  face  of  the  for- 
mer was  of  a  d^ly  pallid  hae,  and  his  lips 
convulsively  compressed,  but  he  manifested 
no  further*  emotion.  It  was  different  wi*h 
Wyckhamme.  Physical  courage  he  had 
plenty  of,  but  of  moral  bravery  he  had  none. 
The  king  looked  fixedly  at  him— his  limbs 
trembled-— he  caught  hold  of  the  oaken  table 
for  support,  and  gasped  as  if  for  breath. 
There  was  an  awful  pause. 

'Mercy!  mercy  I*  &ultered  Wyckhamme. 
*  I  will  confess.* 

'Traitor  and  coward!*  shouted  Father 
Francis,  *  we  are  lost.' 

*  Seize  that  priest,*  said  the  king,  with  a 
yoice  like  a  truiQpet 

Father  Francis  made  a  quick  motion  of  one 
of  his  hands  towards  his  fiu>e,  and  then  dashing 
ajside  with  a  convulsive  effort  the  brawny 
arms  laid  upon  him,  he  exclaimed — 

*  Away !  1  am  beyond  your  reach.* 
His  pale  lip  curled  into  a  smile  of  triumph 

— thto  his  face  became  livid  and  changed  its 
expression—  the  eye  slazed — foam  appeared 
at  the  mouth,  and  tne  monk,  still  wearing 
that  grim  smile  of  defiance  and  contempt,  fell 
heavily  forward  on  the  floor. 

When  they  raised  Father  Francis  he  was 
dead.  The  monk  knew  the  secret  of  many 
gtrong  poison& 

*  Then  thy  accusation  was  false,*  said  the 

'Pardon,  sire, it  was ;  but  the  priest— the 
priest  set  me  on — pardon — ,'  faltered  the 
wretched  Wyckchamme,  who  had  sunk  in  a 
quivering  heap  upon  the  ground. 

'Take  him  away,*  said  Henry,—'  to  death ! 
Huntley  shall  assume  his  rank;  and  now,* 
he  took  Mabel's  hand  and  placed  it  in  that  of 
her  lover, '  my  faithful  sentinel,  receive  thy 
bride.* 


ASLKBP  WITH  THE  FLOWERS. 


Fiotis  jooari  nos  m«minerU  fttbuUs.—Phoedr.  ProL 


The  worst  extravagance  is  drinking.  The  man 
who  drinks  is  sare  to  lose  his  head.  Never  put 
wine  on  the  table,  unless  it  is  the  card-table,  and 
then  it  isn't  for  you  to  partake  of  it 

Becoming  acquainted  with  a  man  in  diflSculties, 
who  can  always  see  a  way  to  retrieve  His  fortune, 
if  he  had  but  a  paltry  fi'  pun'  note  to  start  him. 

Knowing  a  young  lady  who  (not  otherwise  in- 
fane),  keeps  an  album,  and  asks  you  every  time 
•he  sees  you,  to  contribute. 


"'MirHiNKS,  if  flowers  had  voicef,  they  would 
dng  a  wonderous  swpet  music !"  thought  I  to  my- 
selfone  summer's  evening,  as  I  carelessly  wan- 
dered by  a  brook  that  meandered  through  a 
sweet  variety  of  setting  sun-light  and  shade,  trees 
and  lovely  blossoms,  rocky  margins  and  Inter- 
ruptions, that  made  the  little  petulant  water 
murmur  its  disquiet ;  and  then,  again,  green  vel- 
vet banks,  under  whose  sleepy  influence  it  seem- 
ed to  sink  into  a  motionless  tranquility— like  an 
infant  tired  hito  slumber  by  its  waywardness  and 
passion  I 

On  one  of  those  damask  cushions,  as  I  laid  me 
down,  Thompson's  beautiful  lines,  from  hia 
**  Oastle  of  Indolence,"  occurred  to  me,  and  I 
whispered  to  myself, 

**  A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy-head  it  was ; 

Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye ; 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass, 

For  ever  flashing  round  a  summer  sky  I" 

I  think  it  is  fortune  that  says,  ••  J'ai  tovjwxn 
cru,  et  le  crois  encore  que  le  sommeil  est  une 
chose  Invincible.  II  n'y  a  proc^  ni  afflicUon, 
ni  amour  qui  tienne  ;''and  I  found  it  so  on  thia 
occasion;  lor  though  I  firequently  endeavoured 
to  dismiss  n^y  somnolency,  that  I  might  enjoy  the 
sweet  scene  around  me,  it  proved  to  be  "  una 
chose  invincible,"  and  accordingly  I  was  (aa^ 
asleep  in  a  few  moments. 

But  if  mv  eyes  closed  upon  a  sweet  scene  of 
this  worid/they  opened  to  one  of  more  delicate 
beauty  and  delight  in  the  land  of  vision.  I 
thought,  or  dreamed,  I  was  hi  a  place  where  the 
flowers  were  the  only  animated  beings.  At  flrn 
melody  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  respirable  quality 
of  its  atmosphere;  for  I  heard  soft  melanc^udy 
cadences  murmurine  sweet  echoes  to  my  own 
breathings,  low  and  gentJe  as  they  were,  but 
which  afterwards  I  found  were,the  flowers*  voices; 
and,  if  ever  harmony  **  rose  like  a  stream  of  rich 
distilled  perfumes,  and  stole  upon  the  au*,**  'twas 
in  that  dream,  where  "the  painted  populace 
that  dwell  the  flelds"  were  the  minstrels! 

The  novelty  of  my  situation  presented  such  a 
mixture  of  diffidence  and  delight,  fearqtintruaon 
yet  wish  to  stay,  that  I  should  have  sWik  quite 
confused,  had  not  a  most  gentle  strain  of  inde- 
sciibable  sweetness  stolen  upon  my  senses,  and 
completely  absorbing  my  attention,  left  me  quite 
indiflferent  to  every  other  consideration. 

Unused  as  my  mortal  ears  were  to  such  deli- 
cate harmonies,"  I  listened  with  a  rapture  border- 
ing upon  insanity  to  a  whispered  Pa^torale^  that 
required  my  most  breathless  attention  to  follow 
up ;  but  what  was  my  ecstasy  when,  at  its  almost 
noiseless  conclusion,  I  heard  breathing  distinctly, 
but  still  faintly,  on  every  side  around  me,  the 
following 

CHORUS  or  VLOWSRS. 


Hear  our  tiny  voices,  hear ! 

Lower  than  the  night-wind's  sighs ; 
Tis  we  that  to  the  sleeper's  ear 

Sing  dreams  of  Heaven's  melodies ! 
Listen  to  the  songs  of  flow'rs— 
What  music  is  there  like  to  ours? 
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Look  00  oor  bdtmty— we  wot*  bom 

On  a  rainbow'a  dewy  breast,* 
The  cradled  by  the  noon  or  mom, 

Or  that  Bweet  light  that  loves  the  west! 
Look  upon  the  face  of  flow'ra — 
What  beauty  is  there  like  to  ours,? 

Tou  think  us  happy  while  we  bloom 
So  lovely  to  your  mortal  eyes  ;— 

But  we  have  hearts,  and  there's  a  tomb 
Where  ev'n  a  floweret's  peace  tatty  Ue« 

Listen  to  the  songs  of  flow^s — 

What  melody  is  like  to  ours? 

Hear  our  tiny  voices,  hear  I 
Lower  than  the  night-wind*s  dghi— 

Tis  we  that  to  the  sleeper's  ear 
Sing  dreams  of  heaven's  melodies  I 

Listen  to  the  songs  of  flow'rs — 

What  melody  is  like  to  ours? 

A  little  emboldened,  for  I  now  began  to  think 
I  was  not  an  unwelcome  intruder,  I  straightway 
eommenced  examining  the  fairy  scene  that  every- 
where saluted  my  enraptured  sense.  There  seem- 
ed to  be  no  particular  climate  influencing  it. 
Mature  had  congregated  her  wildest  varieties 
faito  one  harmonious  Hnk ;  the  seasons  forgetting 
their  animosities,  joined  hand  in  hand,  and  by 
Iheir  united  fridndlinees  made  all  seem  tempered 
4own  into  such  gentle  peace  thai,acacias  and  fir- 
trees,  snow-drops  and  roses,  myrtles  and  mis- 
tfetoes,  were  all  seen  embracing  each  other  in  hap- 
py oblivion  of  their  respective  times  and  localities. 

I  took  a  pathway  that  led  me  gently  down  a 
•lophig  lawn,  determined  to  search  every  cranny 
of  this  wilderness  of  sweets.  I  had  not  wander- 
ed far  before  I  was  riveted  with  new  delight  by  a 
low  melancholy  breathing  that  issued  fh>m  a 
Ihlcket  of  sweet-smelling  shmbs  whose  perfume 
Memed  to  be  the  only  difficulty  that  its  music  had 
to  struggle  through.  Here,  layhig  myself  down 
«pon  a  moss  bank,  I  listened  with  astonbhment 
And  delight  to  the 

80N0  or  THI  HAT-ROSI. 

lIoonHghtl  moonlight!  walking  above  moi 

This  is  the  hour. 

This  is  the  hour. 
That  a  sweet  one  f  comes  to  whisper,  **  I  love 
thee," 

Here  in  my  bow'r— 

Hero  in  my  bow'r  I 

Hoonlightl  moonlight!  bid  him  haste  to  me. 

Or  the  rade  breeze, 

Or  the  mde  breeze 
In  his  airy  flights  may  venturo  to  woo  me 

'Mid  the  dark  trees— 

'Mid  the  dark  trees! 

Moonlight!  moonlight  I  one  of  Earth's  daughters, 

With  a  wild  lute. 

With  a  wild  late. 
Last  ev'ning  so  sweet  o*er  the  waters 

My  bird  was  mute. 

My  bird  was  mutej 


Moonlight!  mooidight!  tfaink'st  thou  ^0*4  le«w# 
me 

Foronesopale, 

For  one  so  pale  1 
Yet^  dear  moonlight  ?  if  he  deceive  m«» 

Tell  not  the  Ule— 

Tell  not  the  tale! 

The  jealous  mhntrel  had  scarcely  ended  ber 
eweet  complaining,  when  another  gentle  wfee, 
but  *'  less  steeped  in  molaiiefaoly,**  aroee  from  a 
dark  stream,  that  sileiiUy  flowed  at  tbe  foot  of 
my  resting-place,  and  filled  tlie  listeoiBe  air 
around  us  with  melody  and  Joy. 

•MfO  Of  TW«  WATta-LttY. 

The  Bose  has  her  nightingale— I  have  my  svsoi. 

Tho'  our  loves  aro  but  known  to  a  few : 
When  the  rose  is  decay'd  and  the  nightinckb 
gone,  *•  ^ 

My  bloom  and  my  lov^er  are  true  I 
Oh !  'tis  sweet,  ero  the  ev'nkg  is  low  in  tbe  WM 

To  see  him  spread  out  his  mir  wings. 
And  float  down  the  stream  on  his  knred  Wi 
breast 

To  slumber  while  fondly  she  singa. 

In  the  fables  of  old  there's  a  story  that  Jove 

StrowM  my  leaves  o'er  the  oouch  of  hie  rest 
But  'twas  only  <moe  plumed  in  the  form  of  my 
love,  -^ 

To  my  bosom  he  ever  was  prestt 
Oh  I  ne'er  for  a  moment,  with  ev'n  the  first 

Of  immortals,  could  I  be  untrue 
To  the  dear  one  that  here  from  my  infimer 
nursed 

Both  my  love  and  my  loveliness  too ! 

Then  haste,  dearest,  haste  to  your  lily  diat  fiet 

On  the  waves  of  our  shadowy  stream  :— 
Tune  the  lyre  of  your  wing*  to  her  fond  whisper^ 
sighs. 

And  more  than  of  Heaven  shell  dream  I 
Though  they  say  that  the  souls  of  Uie  flowem 
again  t 

May  win  back  their  paradise  pride. 
Here  on  these  slow  waters  I'd  ever  remam 

While  you  call  me  your  loved  lily-bride  I 

The  lily  ceased,  and,  startled  by  the  applauded 
echoes,  hid  her  warm  rising  blushes  in  the  cold 
deep  water,  and  was  heard  no  more.  In  vain  I 
pursued  the  path  of  the  streamlet,  hi  the  hope  of 
seeing  her  emerge  to  let  me  look  upon  her 
beauty ;  but  she  came  not,  and  I  wardered  on  in 
quest  of  other  ei\joyments,  **<^wmg  the  oud  ef 
sweet  and  bitter  fancies  I" 


*  "  It  hath  been  cbsenred  by  the  ancients,  that  where 
•  rainbow  seemeth  to  touch  or  hang  over,  there  breath- 
eth  forth  a  sweet  Kmell.**— Bacon. 
"t  The  nightingale,  celebiated  in  many  a  poem  as  the 

oae*u  cjissB  uf  IS.' 


himfanough 
knfVKdy, 


his  rttdj 


*  The  snowy  swan,  that  like  a  fleecy  cloud 
Sails  o'er  the  cry&tal  of  reflected  heaven 
(Some  wavelesB  s^vam,)  wT  *     " 

The  lephyr  makes  such  distant^ 

That  up  we  gaie  upon  the  twUigfat 

And  think  it  is  the  spheral  music— Akov. 

tit  is  either  Marroontel  or  Dr.  Hay  on  Miradss,* 
somebody  else,  who  is  of  opinion  that  those  angda  who 
.«tood  neuter  in  the  heavenly  rebellion  have  been 
banished  ftom  paradise  to  talce  upon  them  the  irrowr 
existence  of  materiality  in  various  shapes,  as  a  panisii- 
ment  for  their  indifferenco,— (lionce  our  Mrtes.  sylphs 
clres*  Acu  dwelling  in  fountains,  flowers,  caven,  wd 
echoes.)— and  that  after  a  certain  period  puMd  in  sueh-  « 
lenient  exile,  the  gates  of  felicity  will  be  agidn  open  t»  * 
them* 
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JkM  I  passed  by  a  green  lane,  there  oari«  foHb 
a  0eoUe  rush  of  sofi  night-wings,  thai  seemed  to 
hare  been  chased  by  some  flowers^-**  too  rudely 
q^ettioned  by  their  breath,"  if  I  mi?ht  be  allowed 
to  infer  so  from  the  sweets  that  followed  them. 
1%«y  soon  passed  oo,  tnd  once  more  I  wts 
■fppod  to  listen  to 

Tns  SONG  or  the  anxmonb. 

Oh !  why  my  frail  lore, 
Why  dosst  thou  rove. 

Zephyr,  why  faithless  and  frtef 
Tou  may  woo  in  her  bower 
A  lovelier  flower* 

But  will  she  adore  you  like  met 
No— no^ — ^ 
She  win  not  adore  joa  like  mo  t 

Remember  the  day, 
When  fainting  away, 

Zephyr,  you  whisperM  to  mo? 
There  was  not  a  flower, 
In  lawn  or  in  bower, 

Would  open  her  bosom  to  thee— 
No — no- 
Would  open  her  bosom  to  thee  f 

Oh !  then  this  fbnd  breast 
That  lores  you  the  best. 

Zephyr,  pave  weleome  to  thee;* 
Ah  I  roTer,  fly  on— 
When  l*m  dead  and  gone 

You'll  ne'er  find  a  flower  like  m^-^ 
No— no — 
TouMl  ne'er  find  a  flower  like  me  I 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  reproachful  ditty,  I 
ft(B  Into  a  reverie  about  devoted  affections,  and 
tfie  almost  invariable  ingratitude  that  awaits 
them.  I  conid  not  but  fancy  the  anemone  a 
beautiful  girl  that  had  cast  away  the  jewel  of  her 
heart  upon  a  worthless  one,  and  who  found  even 
in  the  language  of  reproach  a  new  vent  fbr  the 
protestation  of  her  love  and  fidelity.  I  made 
several  attempts  to  throw  off  my  growing  and 
oonatantly-attendant  feeling  of  morbid  disquiet 
end  melancholy,  till  suddenly  my  ears  were 
merrily  assailed  by  a  song  of  so  totidly  a  different 
diaracterfrom  the  last,  that  I  haaled  it  as  a  timely 
relief  from  the  gloom  and  misanthropy  I  was, 
lialf-pleased.  allowing  to  steal  over  me ;  and  ao- 
eordingly,  thou;;h  with  somewhat  of  a  struggle 
against  **I1  Penseroso,"  I  duly  attended  to 
••L'AUegro"  of  the 

SONG  OP  TBI  BBB-rL0WXR.f 

l*jBi  the  Cupid  of  flowers. 

A  merry  light  thing ; 
Fm  the  lord  of  tfaiK,  lowers, 

And  role  like  a  M^l 
There  is  not  a  leaf 

Ever  thriird  with  the  smart 
Of  LoTe's  pleasant  grief. 

But  was  shot  through  the  heart 
By  me — by  me — littlu  mischievous  sprite  I 
Kindling  a  love-match  is  all  my  delight! 


^ 


^e  flowers  of  the  anemone  expand  when  the  wind 
upon  them. 
t  A  species  of  the  OroMs. 


Fm  the  Cupid  of  flowers, 

And  would  not  forego 
My  reign  in  these  bowers 

For  more  than  I  know : 
It*s  so  pleasant  to  make 

A  tall  blossom  bow. 
And  humbly  forsake 

Her  rash  maiden-vow. 
To  me— to  me^little  mischioTons  sprite  I 
Kindling  a  love-match  is  all  my  delightl 

Vm  the  cnpid  of  flowers ; 

And  Tonus'  his  son 
Ke'er  had  in  his  bowers 

More  froHck  or  fun  ; 
Like  him,  too,  Tm  armM 

With  my  honey  and  sting; 
The  j8r«<  till  IVe  charm'd, 

Then  the  latt^  and  take  wing. 
Away — away— little  mischievons  sprite  1 
Kindling  a  love-match  is  all  my  delight! 

In  tnitb,  light-hearted  minstrel,"  said  I,  at  tiie^ 
dose  of  his  tuneful  merriment,  **  Kindling  a  love- 
match,"  at  one  time,  has  been  a  *'  delight"  even 
unto  me :  but  tempera  mutaniur^  and  I  am  now 
as  Uank  a  page  as  ever  was  opened  in  the  cbron* 
ides  of  the  heart !"  So  saying,  I  k)oked  aroond 
me  for  a  bed  of  lettuce  to  lie  down  upon,  and 
forget  my  grief;  thinking  that  if  it  once  served 
as  an  opiate  to  Venus  herself  after  the  death  of 
Adonis,  it  might,  on  the  present  occasion,  help 
me  to  fbrget  the  painful  memories  that  were 
crowding  'Hhick  and  fast"  upon  my  feverish 
brain.  A  duster  of  green  leaves  dosdy  entwined 
in  each  other,  for  a  moment  roado  mo  think  I  had 
found  the  resting-place  I  sought  for;  but  on 
stooping  down  to  examine  them  more  minutdy, 
I  discovered  they  were  **  Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
those  nuns  of  the  green  veil,  that  they  were  pre- 
paring their  evening  hymn  ;  and  as  I  always  res- 
pect the  devotional  exercises  of  every  creed  and 
clime,  I  stood  apart  in  reverential  dlence  to  bear 
the 

VBSPBB  BONG  OP  TBI   COKVALL  LILI18. 

Listen  I  how  the  breezes  swell, 

Like  fidry  music  wreathing 
Through  the  windings  of  a  shell, 

(Now  near,  now  distant  breathing,) 
Murmurs  sweet  the  choral  hymn 

Our  green  convent  duly  sends 
To  that  hour  divinely  dim. 

Ere  night  begins  or  daylight  ends  ;^ 
When  the  mix'd  beauty  of  the  skies 

Has  that  soft  character  of  mien, 
Which  plays  upon  a  girl's  blue  eyes 

When  suddenly  their  joy  has  been 
Shadow'd  by  thinking  of  a  stranger, 
From  whom,  though  vain  and  hopeless  tie. 
The  world  or  friends  could  never  change  her  I 
The  dream  round  which  her  memory 
Clings  close  and  fond,  like  ivy  on 

The  ruin  of  some  holy  shrine^ 
Whose  real  life  is  dead  and  gone. 

Though  life  seem»  wrapping  its  dedinef 
Listen  to  the  breeze's  swell, 

Like  fairy  music  wreathing 
Through  the  windings  of  a  shell, 

Now  near,  now  distant  breathing  I 
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ASLEEP  WITH  THE  FLOWERS. 


Hark  I  deep  down  the  silent  dell, 

The  daughters*  of  the  Night-Wind  bear 
The  stream  of  tuneful  Hydromel, 

That  music  poured  upon  the  air  I 
Faintly  how  it  falls  away, 

A  cascade  of  sweet  sighi  to  rest, 
Almost  as  noiseless  as  the  day 

Dies  in  the  valleys  of  the  west  I 

As  they  finished  their  hymn,  the  flowers  closed 
themselves  up  in  their  **  green  convent,"  and  left 
ine  once  more  alone  with  my  reflections.  A  twi- 
light Tista  through  an  aperture  in  a  "  bosky  dell,** 
gare  me  a  faint  view  of  a  distant  sea^ore,  which 
teemed  so  lonely,  grey,  and  desolate,  that  it  in- 
stantly accorded  with  my  soul's  sadness.  So, 
heedless  of  other  temptations  that  saluted  me  by 
the  way,  I  rudely  trode  on,  trampling  many  a 
fair  blossom  in  my  eagerness  to  arrive  at  what 
to  me  is  the  ecstasy,  both  in  situation  and  time, 
of  all  melancholy  pleasure, — a  lonely  walk  along 
an  unfrequented  shore  on  a  windy  evening,  in  the 
olose  of  the  autumn,  when  the  deciduous  trees 
make  their  shrill  whistlings  and  complaints  against 
the  relentless  blast,  and  the  beach-wave  of  the 
'^desert sea  "  (as  Homer  beautifully  calls  it^  keeps 
mp  a  constant  diapason  of  restlessness  ana  sighs. 
The  sun  was  fast  sinking  behind  the  glorious 
architecture  that  he  had  been  for  some  time  con- 
structing with  the  western  clouds ;  evening — grey 
evening — was  coming  slowly  on,  and  I  fancied  I 
should  have  a  delirium  of  enjoyment  in.  this  my 
most  favorable  solitude.  But,  alas  I  I  was  soon 
deprived  of  this  anticipation,  for  a  melancholy 
whisper  soon  convinced  me  that  I  was  not  alone 
in  my  grief;  and  as  it  breathed  its  sorrows  in  such 
gentle  words,  I  stood  still  and  heard— 

TBI  BONO  or  THE  IVSNIlfO  PRIMR0SB.f 

Hour  beloved,  e'en  by  the  cold  moon, 
Is  thy  calm  beauty  coming  soon  f 
Why  does  the  sunbeam's  noisy  lieht 
Linger  so  long  o'er  the  mountain's  height? 
Hither!  oome  hither,  ray  vesper  grey  I 
Tve  many  a  sweet,  sad  thing  to  say, 
Evening !  Evening  t  hasten  to  me ; 
Tis  thy  own  Flower  that's  singing  to  thee  I 
Hither  I  come  hither  1 

Hither  I  hither  I 

Leave  me  not  here  to  be  the  scorn 
Of  happier  blossoms,  and  forlorn 
On  my  lone  bank — fond,  foolish  Flower, 
To  weep  for  the  absent,  unkind  hour. 
That  told  me  to  meet  him  at  this  cold  time.f 
Thus  killing  me  with  my  own  sweet  prime  1 
Evening !  Evening !  hasten  to  me ; 
Tis  thy  own  Flower  that's  singing  to  thee  1 
Hither  I  come  hither  I 

Hither!  hither  t 

** Pshaw!**  skid  I,  with  an  inward  feeling  of 
disappointment  and  vexation,  '*%ven  a  flower  of 
the  humblest  class  can  rival  me  in  my  most  sacred. 
Mid,  «s  I  thought,  exclusive  feelings ;  so  turning 


\the  Greeks  and  T/atins  call  an  echo  the  uliob,  and 
MMMebrewa  daugutbb  of  the  voice. 

t  The  Oenothera  biennis  of  botanists. 

t  "  The  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies,"  waj§  Mil- 
loo,  alluding  to  the  common  Primuto  veris. 


away,  I  bad  retraced  my  steps  to  the  deepert 
recesses  of  the  wood.  Here,  again,  I  imagined  I 
should  be  free  to  ruminate ;  but  a  series  of  somU 
sounds,  resembling  the  jangling  of  sweet  bdl^ 
awoke  the  moment  I  sat  down ;  and  though  la 
despair  of  being  ever  again  lefi  to  my  own  die> 
turbed  communion,  I  listened  with  a  forced  pali- 
eneeto 

THB  SONG  or  TBI  HARKBELL. 

List !  list !  my  blue  bells  are  ringing. 

Ye  day-flowers  round  me  that  lie ; 
List!  list!  their  low  sweet  singing 

Now  tells  you  the  evening  is  nigh ! 
Droop  your  &ir  heads,  close  your  bright  eye^ 
Every  young  blossom  that  loves  sunny  skies; 
Did  not  your  Queen  tell  you  last  night. 
Flowers  of  the  day  should  not  see  the  moonHglrtf 
Lullaby  I  lullaby! 

List !  list !  my  blue  bells  are  ringing. 

Ye  day-flowers,  sleep  oW  the  plain ; 
At  mom  with  low  sweet  singing 

I*ll  call  you  from  slumber  again : 
Have  you  not  heard  that  beauty's  fair  sleep 
Is  ere  the  dews  of  the  midnight  can  weep? 
Rest  then !  when  flowers  that  love  the  night 
Look  pale  and  wan,  youll  be  blooming  and  bridbt ! 
Lullaby!  luUabyl 

The  singer  had  scarcely  ceased,  when  a  con- 
fused and  hurried  rustling  noise  of  closing  leaves 
convinced  me  that  he  had  suflScient  domimon 
over  the  vassals  under  his  jurisdiction  or  baffi* 
wick.  His  bells  continned  to  ring  on  wUh  aa 
impertinent  impatience ;  and  I  was  just  on  tiM 
point  of  remonstrating  with  him  for  his  tyranay 
and  oppressk>n,  when  my  indignation  was  soothed 
into  perfect  tranquillity  and  attention  by 

mm  OURTIW  SONG  or  TBI  OAT-rLOWXBS. 

Hark  I  'tis  our  curfew  bell; — 
Dew-dropping  hour, 

Stilly  and  calm, 
.  O'er  leaf  and  flower 
Breathing  balm, — 
Last  blush  of  day,  farewell ! 
Sisters!  goodnight! 

Sweet  be  your  dreamsi, 
While  the  moonh'ght 
Over  you  beams! 

Good  night !  good  nighlf 


A  haunch  of  venison  upon  credit  is  cheaper 
than  a  mutton-chop  that  you  have  to  pay  ready 
money  for. 

Borrow  much,  and  lend  little.  This  maxin 
may  be  called  the  Height  of  Economy.  Pradw 
it  Uu-gely,  and  you  are  sq|||pgrow  rich. 

Being  expected  at  a  p4K  to  do  all  the  woi^ 
because  everybody  knows  you're  **  such  a  geed- 
natured  fellow.** 

One  should  lead  an  upright  life  for  rery  msny 
reasons ;  but  especially  for  this— that  you  may 
be  able  to  despise  your  servants'  tongues. 

Poverty,  bitter  though  it  be,  has  no  sharper 
pang  than  this,  that  it  makes  men  ridiculous. 

We  are  too  apt  to  rate  ourselves  by  our  h^ 
tones,  rather  than  oar  virtues. 
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A  POLITIOAL  ALLEGORY. 

**  At  the  base  of  an  extensiTe  chain  of  mountains, 
wliose  summits  touched  the  skies,  once  dwelt  a 
people  celebrated  for  wisdom,  piety  and  valor. 
Time,  which  destroys  all  things,  has  obliterated 
their  original  name.  Divided  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  on  the  one  side  by  inaccessible  moun- 
tains, and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  ocean,  it  was 
upon  that  element  only  that  they  held  any  com- 
merce with  other  nations.  Their  geographical 
position,  fortified  by  naval  defences,  secured 
dxem  from  foreign  invasion.  Whilst  other  coun- 
tries were  ravaged  by  hostile  armies,  and  famine 
and  pestilence,  which  follow  in  their  track,  this 
happy  people  read  of  the  calamities  of  war  only 
in  their  gazettes.  The  song  of  triumph  was 
often  sung  at  their  festivals,  bat  the  shout  of 
Tictory  was  never  heard  in  their  fields.  In  these 
were  seen  only  the  traces  of  agriculture  and 
Abundance,  whilst  their  cities  resounded  with  the 
busy  hum  of  industry,  or  the  cheerful  tones  of 
amusement.  Their  institutions,  founded  in  great 
antiquity,  had  been  prudently  accommodated  to 
the  change  of  circumstances,  and  improved 
gradually  by  time,  and  a  constant  attention  to 
preserve  their  true  spirit  and  practical  advanta- 
ges. They  were  always  mending,  but  never 
reforming.  In  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  they 
krred  their  laws  and  institutions  not  only  for  their 
intrinsic  value,  but  because  they  had'inherited 
them  from  their  fathers,  had  been  imbued  with 
them  from  their  infimcy,  and  found  them  moulded 
«p  with,  and  grafted  into,  their  language,  their 
manners,  and  their  habits.  Ideal  forms  of  go- 
▼emment  they  treated  as  the  amusement  of 
fonversation,  not  as  the  practical  business  of 
life.  They  considered  them  as  the  statesmen  of 
Rome  considered  the  various  systems  of  philosophy 
taught  by  the  Greeks,  worthy  of  being  studies 
*duputandi  eautOy  non  Ua  vivendV  They  ac- 
knowledged nothing  abstract,  either  in  virtue,  or 
liberty,  or  law.  Habit,  practice,  and  experience, 
they  looked  upon  as  the  true  sources  of  attach- 
ment, and  the  surest  foundations  of  knowledge. 
They  were  not  less  remarkable  for  devotion  to 
their  religion.  Before  revelation  had  shed  its 
lilCht  amongst  men,  the  constellations  of  the 
heavens  were  the  most  natural  objects  of  wonder 
and  veneration.  This  people  worshipped  the  sun 
and  the  moon.  To  the  first  they  ascribed  the 
powers  of  life  and  fertility.  To  his  infiuence  they 
acknowledged  their  obligations  for  the  blessings 
of  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  all  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  by  which  man  is  nourished,  and  all  the 
flowers  of  the  field  by  which  his  senses  i^re  de- 
lighted. Thehr  hearts  swelled  with  gratitude, 
and  their  lips  sounded  with  praise,  when  they 
bent  towards  his  rising  orb  as  the  author  of  these 
inestimable  gifts.  But  when  ascended  above  the 
horizon,  he  darted  his  beams  through  the  misty 
olouds  of  morning  and  melted  them  fi'om  before 
him,  they  found  his  face  too  bright  to  be  looked 
at;  they  averted  their  eyes  from  a  radiance  they 
ooulJ  no  longer  endure  and  sought  refuge  in  the 
temple  dedicated  to  his  worship,  where  they 
adored,  in  silent  awe,  the  surpassing  splendor  of 
his  meridian  glory.  A  sense  of  unbounded  power 
was  mingled  with  their  devotion ;  they  felt  con- 
scious of  an  influence  that  could  destroy  as  well 


as  preserve ;  and  they  were  filled  with  reverence 
and  fear  when  they  sought  to  propitiate  a  god  at 
once  incomprehensible  and  unapproachable.  Not 
with  less  reverence;  but  with  less  fear,  they 
worshipped  the  moon.  In  her  they  contemplated 
chiefiy  the  attribute  of  benevolence,  which  spread 
a  mild  lustre  over  her  countenance,  and  adorned 
it  with  ineffable  grace.  As  she  rose  from  behind 
their  lofty  moun&ns,  she  became  a  signal  for  the 
cessation  of  labor,  and  the  approach  of  pleasure. 
Those  nights  of  the  month,  when  she  shone  in 
her  fullest  beauty,  were  dedicated  to  social 
amusement,  mixed  with  religious  rites.  Songs 
of  praise  and  the  harmony  of  musical  instruments 
expressed  and  elevated  their  gratitude.  The  wide 
expanse  of  heavens  formed  the  temple  of  the  god- 
dess, illuminated  only  by  thechasteand  silvery  flood 
of  light  which  she  poured  upon  her  votaries.  These 
nights  were  passed  in  processions,  in  fesdvity,  in 
dancing.  Devotion  was  mingled  with  their 
amusement,  and  piety  was  a  portion  ot  their  joy. 
They  bad  a  religious  establishment  which  enjoin- 
ed these  rites,  and  cultivated  these  feelings.  The 
rules  of  morality  were  inculcated  by  their  preach- 
ers, and  corroborated  by  the  sanction  of  religion ; 
and  the  habits  of  the  yout\i  were  formed  to  a  love 
of  peace,  order,  and  virtue.  But  neither  the 
power  nor  the  happiness  of  a  nation  can  endure 
for  ever.  After  many  ages  of  unexampled  pros- 
perity— the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  world-^ 
the  harmony  of  this  people  began  to  be  disturbed 
by  a  sect  of  dissenters  from  the  worship  of  the 
sun.  At  the  first,  these  were  but  few  in  number, 
and  had  only  declared  a  preference  for  the  moon 
as  the  purest  object  of  adoration.  The  unmixed 
delight  which  she  gave,  the  habitual  pleasure  and 
gaiety  that  accompanied  her  periodical  splendour, 
were  the  first  allurements  of  these  her  votaries 
towards  their  new  heresy.  At  length,  by  the  in- 
cessant practice  of  extolling  her  superior  claims, 
and  directing  their  devotions  to  her,  the  religious 
admiration  and  fervour  which  she  excited  began 
to  be  extravagant  and  exclusive.  Her  beauty, 
her  charms,  her  power,  her  virtues,  were  their 
constant  themes  of  celebration  and  praise,  till  she 
began  to  rob  the  true  deity  of  worship,  and  her 
partisans  ventured  openly  to  deny  the  divinity  of 
the  sun.  YHiilst  their  numbers  were  inconsider- 
able, they  gave  no  alarm  to  the  government  or 
the  church,  and  were  allowed  to  preach  their 
new  doctrine  without  molestation  or  controversy. 
But  as  this  doctrine  was  founded  on  the  mixture 
of  pleasure  with  devotion,  and  appealed  for  its 
truth  to  the  senses,  it  possessed  a  charm  for  the 
multitude  which  engrossed  their  passions  and  in- 
flamed their  zeal.  The  proselitofr  increased,  and 
their  numbers  encouraged  the  boldness  of  the 
preachers.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  regukr  clergy 
endeavoured  to  call  the  people  back  from  their 
frenzy  by  appealing  to  the  past,  by  reminding 
them  of  all  the  blesongs  they  had  enjoyed  for  so 
many  years  under  the  united  worship  ef  the  sun 
and  the  moon ;  by  admonishing  them  that  the 
theories  of  their  new  instructors,  however  sped- 
ous,  were  not  founded  on  experience  nor  capable 
of  proof.  The  arguments  of  the  church  served 
but  to  kindle  new  zeal  in  her  opponents.  They 
treated  her  defenders  as  actuated  by  a  sense  of 
personal  interest,  or  as  eovemed  by  antiquated 
prejudices ;  they  ridiculed  experience  as  the  test 
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ol  reasoning ;  aoc  treated  the  wisdom   of  past 
ages  as  a  mere  topic  to  delude  the  present,  to 
tfirow  a  mist  of  prejudice  over  the  eye  of  reasoo, 
and  to  fetter  the  freedom  of  inquiry.     They  re- 
sented the  aid  which  the  govemment  afforded  to 
the  national  worship  as  an  unjust  interfere; nee  with 
the  rights  of  man ;  and  they  denounced  as  intol< 
erance  the  support  of  one  form  of  worship  and 
the  encourat^cmcnt  of  one  system  of  religious 
opinions.     They  published   pamphlets,  without 
number,  to  pn  ve  that  all  mildness,  charity,  and 
benevolence,  flowed  from  the  moon ;  that  the  sun 
was  rather  an  object  of  terror;  thai  his  influence 
was  malignnnt ;  that  bis  bumine  rays  would  dry 
up  and  consume  the  earth,  but  for  the  kindly  rain 
and  refreshitg  dews,  which  they  ascribed  to  the 
labours  of  the  moon.    They  taught  that  between 
these  two  la  ninaries  there  was  a  constant  strug* 
gie,  in  which  the  moon  prevailed ;  that  she  was 
•ngased,  during  her  recess,  in  throwing  darkness 
over  the  night,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
excessive  light  with  which  he  dazxled  the  eyes  of 
men  in  the  day ;  thit  when  she  ap  eared  in  the 
firmament  with  him,  it  was  to  mitigate  the  fervour 
of  his  rays ;  and  when  she  beamed  in  her  soft 
glories — the  sovereign  of  the  night— it   was  to 
give  to  the  world  a  foretaste  of  the  undying  ra^ 
tare  which  would  attend  her  sole  dominion.  From 
these  premises  they  deduced,  by  plain  reasoning, 
that  the  safety,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  man, 
depended    on  the  moon;  and  a  corresponding 
duty  on  their  part  to  worship  her  alone,  and  by 
sacrifice  and  prayer  to  propitiate  her  and  encou- 
rage her  to  shine  the  brighter  and  the  longer 
for  their  benefit.    They  gained  many  proselytes 
by  their  reasoning,  but  more  by  their  eloquence 
in  preaching.    This,  they  practised  chiefly  dur- 
ing the  full  of  the  moon,  to  vast  congregations 
assembled  under  tlie  canopy  of  the  heavens,  made 
resplendent  by  the  orb  which  the  preachers  in- 
voked, to  which  the  eyes  of  all   the  audience 
were  turned,  and  from  which  they  imbibed  at 
once  an  impression  of  the  truth  and  of  the  delight 
of  their  religion.     Then  the  preachers  trium- 
phantly   decuaimed  against  the  bigotry  of  the 
Bunnites,    who   persevered   in  their  infatuated 
worship  even  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
were  driven  by  the  fury  of  their  god  to  hide 
their  faces  from  his  view  in  temples  and  in  cav- 
erns, where  his  scorching  beams  could  not  pene- 
tcate.    Lastly,  they  denounced  the  government, 
in  unmeasured  language,  for  giving  countenance 
to  the  establiahed  worship,  and  for  allowing  any 
worship,  whatever  to  be  established.    So  great 
was  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  these  means,  and 
■0  vast  the  multitude  which  shared  it,  that,  for 
three  or  four  nights  in  every  .nonth,  the  author 
ities  of  the  state  were  in  danger :  and  it  became 
a  question  whether  a  sudden  and  immense  revo- 
lution would  not  be  effected  by  the  popular  fury. 
When  the  leaders  of  the  new  sect  had  advanced 
thus  far,  they  thought  it  better  to  aim  at  the 
power  they  sought  by  more  constitutional  mean& 
Tliey  gradually  established  theur  influence  in  the 
primary  assemblies  of  the  people;  and  finally 
obtained  a  majority  in  ihe  grand  council  of  the 
nation.    When  they  had  accomplished  this,  they 
BO  longer  disgui^d  their  intention  of  destroying 
«U  religions    and  all  literature  but  their  own. 
They  prohibited^  by  law,  any  worafaip  bat  thaA 


of  the  moon;  they  deelroyedthe  temples  erected 
to  the  sun,  and  made  it  penal  to  offer  any  hon- 
age  to  him,  or  to  profess  any  respect  for  Ida. 
Those  who  still  adhered  to  the  ancient  religioi^ 
could  no  longer  testify  their  creed  by  their  cob* 
duct :  the  greater  part  were  obliged  to  confom 
to  the  established  discipline;  some  were  banished 
by  public  authority ;  and  others  sought  freedom 
in  voluntary  exile,  and  became  the  founders  el 
religion  in  other  countries,  where  they  tangbl 
the  worship  of  the  sun.  No  sooner  had  the  lo^ 
lowers  of  the  moon  thus  gained  the  power  of  the 
state,  than  they  in  their  turn  were  disturbed 
by  a  new  sect,  which  improved  upon  their  doe* 
trines.  This  new  sect  was  founded  upon  tbi^ 
admitted  basis  of  the  first, — that  all  true  felicitg^ 
was  derived  from  the  moon.  But  they  deduced 
from  this,- as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  % 
was  the  di^y  end  the  interest  oC  all  true  beUevefS, 
to  come  as  near  to  the  moon  as  possible,  and  im 
dwell  in  her  perpetual  light.  They  pointed  out  thai 
notwithstanding  the  happy  change  which  bad  r^ 
cently  taken  place  in  the  banishment  ot  a  falat 
worship,  and  the  establishment  of  exdustve 
power  in  the  true  believers,  yet  the  moon  hatii. 
neither  shone  more  brightly,  nor'  increaeed  tlie> 
number  of  nights  in  the  month  when  Khe  blaze4 
in  the  fulness  of  her  mi^esty ;  that  the  natioB^ 
was  in  no  respect  happier,  nor  wiser,  nor  ricbei^ 
than  before ;  on  the  contrary,  they  had  lost  oee- 
tain  temporal  advantages  in  the  absence  of  manf - 
wealthy  citisens  who.  preferring  exile  to  the  abaA^ 
donment  of  the  worship  of  their  ancestors,  had> 
transferred  themselves  and  their  subtance  to  foe-^ 
eign  countries.  It  was  manifest,  therefore,  tlial 
something  yet  remained  to  be  done  for  the  attain- 
ment of  true  happiness,  and  to  carry  out  the  priap 
ciples  of  the  late  revolution.  They  shewed  le< 
the  people  that,  when  the  moon  rose  from  behindl 
the  mountain,  she  always  touched  it ;  that,  whe% 
she  was  at  the  full,  she  rested  for  several  momenle 
upon  the  summit  before  she  ascended  into  th* 
heavens;  and  that,  during  such  time,  her  oi^ 
was  dilated  with  apparent  satisfaction,  if  not  witk^ 
reluct|ince  to  quit  the  mountain.  From  these 
signs,  and  from  the  principles  already  establishei^ 
tlusy  deduced,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  dutf 
of  the  people  to  sacrifice  every  other  pursuit  ia 
life  to  the  grand  object  of  approaching  and  toudif 
ing  the  moon.  It  was  true  that  the  mountatBi 
beyond  a  certain  height,  had  been  deemed  inae*> 
cessi'  le,  but  nothing  oonld  resist  emhusinwi 
aided  by  the  divine  influence;  that  when  the 
whole  nation  should  arrive  at  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  the  moon  might  very  possibly  resolve 
to  remain  there,  and  dwell  with  them  forever: 
but,  at  ail  events,  those  who  desired  it  would 
enjoy  the  inestimable  privilege  of  touchii^;  hat 
and  be  gainers  of  immortiU  life  and  felicity, 
whether  they  became  abscised  in  her  substancti 
or  were  allowed,  retaining  their  present  formf, 
to  accompany  her  eternal  coarse  in  the  paradise 
of  her  beams.  It  is  incredible  with  what  rapidi^ 
this  new  sect  gained  credit  with  the  people* 
Their  old  atUchments  once  broken,  they  yielded^ 
the  more  readily  to  the  last  novelty.  The  ae- 
knowledged  disappointment  of  their  late  hope 
combined,  with  the  desire  of  consistency,  to  make 
them  adopt  the  new  theory.  The  leaders  of  the 
late  revolution^  im  order  to  reteia  their  poweii; 
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trer«  compelled  to  place  themselTes  fit  tfie  head 
^the  new  movement,  aftd  to  increase  the  hnpe^ 
taoeity  with  which  the  popular  tide  oreTwhelnied 
ill  Judgment  and  prndence.  The  re»ilutior, 
flvggested  by  the  new  preachers,  was  at  length 
'adopted,  after  much  debate  and  Taridus  expedi- 
•nta  of  delay.  By  a  solemn  convention  and 
decree,  the  whole  nation  was  bound  to  desert 
Ibeir  dwellings  and  their  occupations,  and  to  as- 
semble at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  at  a  period 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  beinsr  the  night  before 
the  full  of  the  moon :  thence  they  were  to  proceed, 
hi  a  mass,  to  ascend  6y  all  practicable  means. 
An  raconceivable  multitude— some  furnished  with 
musical  instruments,  some  with  scaling-ladders, 
•ome  with  sacks  and  baskets  of  provisions ->as* 
Mmbled  accordingly,  and  began  their  march. 
Many,  worn  out  and  exhausted  by  the  labour, 
died  in  their  prc^esa ;  many  perished  by  falling 
'between  the  clefts  of  the  mountain :  many,  dis- 
■ppointed  and  disgusted,  would  have  turned 
tiack,  but  were  pushed  forward  by  the  multitude 
moving  from  below.  Repentance  came  too  late 
to  save  them.  Their  footsteps  could  not  be  re- 
trmced:  they  were  borne  upwards,  till  in  their 
-tvm  thefy  ceased  to  exist.  Thus  l^ls  great  and 
Itmous  nation  perished  by  its  own  frenzy.  The 
•mall  number,  which,  by  incredible  exertion  and 
fanaticism,  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
were  mortified  and  disgusted  beyond  expression, 
to  find  that  they  were  no  nearer  to  the  moon 
'than  before.  They  cast  themselves  down,  and 
'wept  in  despidr.  Those  who  recovered  wandered 
itway  from  each  other,  and  became  dispersed 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  eaKh,  without  the 
aame  which  distinguished  them  as  a  people, 
fliey  appeared  to  have  lost  their  powers  of  reason, 
and  of  just  nerceptlon;  and  gave  birth  to  a  tradi- 
tioQ  which  long  prevailed— that  the  wits  of  man, 
'When  lost,  were  to  be  found  in  the  moon.  The 
temnant  of  this  people,  scattered  over  the  face  of 
Ihe  earth,  is  still  known  by  an  appellation  con- 
nected with  their  fote.  Their  number  is  incon- 
siderable, in  comparison  with  the  mass  of  anv 
nation  amongst  whom  they  dwell.  But  it  has,  of 
late,  been  much  on  the  increase ;  and  there  is 
Taason  to  fear  that,  If  they  should  become  the 
audority,  they  would  exercise  the  power  and  the 
right,  which  a  minority  is  admitted  to  have,  of 
locking  up  the  minority  in  bedlams  and  lunatic 
Mylnms  :  for  it  is  one  of  their  most  inveterate 
maaums — that  reason  resides  with  the  multitude, 
1  that  the  minority  can  never  do  wrong." 


■oney  lost  is  dqdored  with  genuine  tears. 

It  is  dangerous  for  mean  minds  to  veatore 
Ihamselves  within  the  sphere  of  greatness. 

Kothkg  b  more  i^Mome  than  tke  forced  siri- 
4Mii  and  jooalatilj  of  a  Bsan  bred  to  aef^efaMiMce 
m^  eoUtary  meditation. 

"  Let  not  slMp,"  sagw  Pythagoras,  '^ifttfiapon 
ahtne  eyes  till  the«  hast  thrice  reviewed  thatian- 
taMtkws  of  the  past  day.  Wherehara  I  turned 
aiddefromreotltQde?  What  have  I  been  doing? 
"What  have  I  left  undone  that  I  ouKht  to  have 
'teief  Begin  thnsfrom  the  first  act,  and  proceed; 
-aad  in  conolusioBy  at  tiie  ill' which  thou  hast  done 
*W.  mmhled,  and  r^foioc  for  the  goad.** 
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*A  Tbar  aao— a  year  ago^now  wil]  I  make 
you  confess,^  said  Blanche ;  *  can  you  remember 
a  year  ago  V 

*  Perfectly,'  replied  the  Student 
•Thievery  night r 

*  This  very  night.  I  remember  it  more  per- 
fectly because  it  was  my  birthday.* 

*What  were  you  doing?  \Vhat  were  yoo 
saying?    What  were  you  tbinkiiig?* 

*  Doing  nothing.    Saying  nothing.* 

*  Thinking?' 

*Tee,  I  was  thlnkinj^.  Nothing,  dear  Blaneha 
could  be  more  unlike  my  last  birthday  than  Uie 
present.  For  a  moment  I  had  gone  back  to  that 
joyless  existence  when  your  voice  recalled  me  to 
my  present  happiness.  I  was  alone  in  my  solitary 
dweilling^-^alone  In  my  quiet  chamber.  Tou  do 
not  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  homo  which  you  en* 
ter  without  welcome,  and  leave  without  regret. 
The  charities  of  life  warmed  not  for  me.  My 
chamber  looked  into  a  burial  ground.  The  very 
grass  feeds  on  the  mortal  part  of  the  immortaL 
Nay,  do  *not  shudder.* 

*  I  have  never  seen  death,*  said  Blaiiche. 
•And  to  me  the  dying  and  the  dead  are  as  fii* 

miliar  and  daily  things,'  said  the  Student.  •  Yet 
sinee  I  have  known  you,  I  confess  that  I  cannot 
ap'proach  them  with  the  same  calm  and  undia* 
turbed  spirit  that  I  was  wont  to  carry.* 

*  Do  not  mention  them,*  exclaimed  she ;  *  the/ 
are  but  shadows  over  our  happiness.' 

*  Picture  me  there  in  my  dismal  chamber.  My 
kimp  burning — my  books  around  me.  Dust  ac- 
cumulating over  my  manuscripts,  and  my  mano* 
scripts  accumulating  too,  for  he  who  does  not 
speak  his  thoughts  must  write  them.  I  was  al* 
ways  more  lonelv  in  the  summer  than  the  winter, 
beoiuse  my  fire  Is  in  some  senses  companion,  not 
for  its  comfort,  but  for  its  inscrutable  origin,  its 
mysterious  existence,  and  its  mighty  power.— 
Well,  dearest,  there  sat  I  until  well  nigh  over- 
come by  a  sense  of  oppression,  of  suffocation,  by 
the  torment  of  a  parched  tongue,  and  heated 
brain.  Oh,  Blanche  I  believe  me  that  I  rejoice  to 
see  that  smooth  brow  unruifled  and  unwrinlded 
by  the  toil  of  thought.* 

*  Nay,'  Btiid  Blanche,  *  is  not  that  so  doubtlulii 
comphment  that  I  am  ahnost  bonnden  to  let  you 
see  it  ruffied  by  a  firown.' 

*  Indeed  no.  Men  arrive  at  right  conclumona 
through  a  long  train  of  wearying  argument — wo- 
men, by  an  instantaneous  and  ^ust  conviction.— 
And  indeed,  dear  Blanche,  the  toil  of  the  sUve 
beneath  the  torrid  sone,  with  the  lash  at  his  bade, 
is  as  nothing  to  the  stretch  of  mental  labour.-^ 
Through  the  whole  of  that  last  birthday  had  I 
l>een  taxing  this  poor  intellect  to  the  uttermost. 
I  had  scarcely  tasted  food,  nor  exchanged  word 
with  any  human  being,  when  the  dock  of  the 
cathedral  warned  me  <n  the  solemn  and  witching 
hour  of  night' 

*  And  then  yon  want  to  xoarpfflow  to  dream  V 

*  I  did  not.* 
^Thenwfaitfacr? 
'  Do  not  ask  me/ 

*  I  must  know,'  the  answarcd  with  pretty  way- 
wardness. 

« Astme  soma  other  qmHon.* 
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*  Tea,  bat  first  answer  me  this.  On  jour  alle- 
giance. ^ 

M  went  into  mj  dissecting  room/  he  said, 
gravely  and  sadly. 

Blauche  hastily  snatched  away  the  hand  that 
he  was  holding,  and  with  an  exclamation  of  hor- 
ror turned  away. 

*  I  knew/  he  said,  *  that  I  should  shock  and 
offend  you ;  but  now^  dear  Blanahe,  exercise  your 
reason.  Throughout  that  day  I  had  been  pursu- 
ing a  laborious  inTestigaUon,  and  I  went  to  illus- 
trate and  prove  the  truth  of  its  results.  Believe 
me,  that  I  could  not  lightly  invade  thesanc:ity  of 
the  dead,  or  approach  it  with  an  irreverent  hand. 
It  was  because  I  felt  the  inveteracy  of  death,  that 
I  strove  to  grapple  with  it  in  its  strong  holds — 
because  I  had  seen  the  tears  of  the  orphan  and 
the  wife  that  I  had  laboured  through  many  days, 
and  had  made  it  my  companion  through  many 
nigh  rs— for  so  I  hoped  to  repel  it  in  one  of  its 
boldest  forms  of  approach.  And  npw  will  you 
think  that  my  touch  will  pollute  your  hand  V 

Seemingly  Blanche  did  not  think  so,  for  she 
toffered  him  to  retain  it.  i 

*  And  the  result?*  asked  she. 

'The  result,*  answered  he.  'Oh I  the  result 
was,  that  I  became  acquainted  with  you,  and  all 
other  results  were  swallowed  up  in  that* 

'Shall  I  thank  you  or  chide  you  for  that  com- 
plimeut. 

*  Do  not  ask  me.  To  a  certain  extent  I  ceased 
to  think  when  I  began  to  feel.  The  intellects 
and  the  passions  can  never  rule  conjointly.  The 
one  must  triumph  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
Han  might  be  wholly  intellectual  were  it  not  for 
woman,  but  she  makes  chains  of  our  passions  to 
bind  us  down  to  earth.* 

*  Another  doubtful  compliment.* 

It  wanted  but  a  week  of  the  Student*s  next 
birthday— that  next  birthday  was  to  be  his  wed- 
ding day.  BUnche  had  deferred  It  until  then. — 
Women  have  a  better  tact  at  oompllment  than 
men  after  all. 

They  were  standhig  at  an  open  wmdow,  a  little 
withdrawn  from  the  festive  group  which  were 
assembled,  taking  no  share  in  the  pastime  of  the 
hour,  and  occasionally  silent  even  to  each  other. 
There  is  a  deep  quietness  in  happiness  which  be- 
longs not  to  joy. 

'You  are  silent  V  said  Blanche. 

'  Only  because  I  feel  the  utter  emptineei  of 
words.* 

'  Fill  them  with  yomr  thoughts.* 

'  Tliey  may  convey  thoughts,  but  not  feelings.* 

'They  have  done  for  Bve  and  all  her  deacend- 
cnts,*  said  Blanche,  with  a  smile. 

'  Shall  I  infer,*  said  he,  '  that  womea  feel  less 
than  men— that  your  feelings  are  less  intense  than 
■liner 

'Because  I  am  too  happy  both  in  the  present 
and  in  the  future  to  be  sad,  and  you  are  not  so.* 

'Sad,  dear  BUnchef* 

'  Ay,  you  cannot  deny  it.  And  indeed  when 
70U  are  in  these  silent  moods,  and  I  look  on  you, 
and  your  eyes  see  me  not,  and  I  watch  the  gath- 
erings of  thought  upon  your  brow,  and  the  grad- 
oal  gloom  that  overshadows  your  countenance,  I 
•ay  to  myself  that  yon  were  nerer  made  for  Uie 
happiness  of  thia  fmr  world.* 


'  Ton  make  me  sad  now  in  reality,  be^an 
have  the  fullest  trust  that  your  happhiefls  is  ia*^ 
plicated  in  mine.* 

*  Indeed  I  was  not  selfish  enough  to  rememl>er 
that.* 

'  And  I  was  selfish  to  have  forgot  it  even  for 
this  little  snatch  of  time.  Perhaps  it  may  be  1117 
own  individual  fault ;  and  yet  it  is  not  a  lavr  cl 
our  common  nature  always  to  be  anticipating  tbe 
future  rather  than  .eiijoying  the  prt-seni  ?  Come, 
dear  Blanche,  we  will  forget  the  future  (is  it  not 
curious  to  forget  what  has  never  been  ?)  and  be 
happy  in  the  present* 

'  I  will  not  be  happy  now,*  said  Blanche,  wiik 
a  smile. 

'And  why  not  f 

'  Because  you  are  leaving  me  for  a  week.* 

'  To  return  for  ever.* 

The  Student  had  returned— all  things  had  goao 
prosperously  with  him.  He  had  mare  the  final 
arrangements  for  his  expected  bride — his  rela* 
tions  had  concurred  in  his  views — everything 
was  hopeful  and  happy. 

Never  to  the  Student*s  eye  had  the  snn  shone 
so  brightly,  nor  -the  earth  looked  so  gaily,  nor 
the  world  appeared  to  be  arrayed  so  invitingly, 
as  on  that  last  day  of  his  return.  Never  had  he 
felt  such  a  buoyancy  of  spirit  as  when  he  entered 
the  house  where  Blanche  resided. 

But  suddenly  a  chill  came  over  him — ^Whal 
and  why  was  all  this?  The  house  was  darkened, 
the  domestics  moved  stealthily  and  spoke  not 
above  their  breaths,  a  dreary  stillness,  a  myste- 
rious awe  hung  heavily  over  all.  The  Student 
staggered,  gasped  for  breath,  asked  why  theae 
tbines  were  so,  and  was  told — Blanche  ioa«  dead  J 

They  led  him  to  her  chamber,  and  he  saw  her 
again — saw  her  wan,  white,  motionless,  wrapped 
in  the  cerements  of  the  grave^he  saw  the  coflfai 
and  the  shroud — he  was  among  the  company  of 
mourners,  and  heard  that  roost  awful  of  eaitbly 
sounds  the  ratUing  of  the  little  handful  of  mean 
earth  on  the  last  tenement  of  the  earthly  frame  1 

It  was  night  when  the  Student  entered  Us 
lonely  chamber.  The  soil  of  dust  was  over  his 
mourning  garments,  but  the  quiet,  self-coUeetcd 
mien  betrayed  neither  haste'  nor  agitation ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  external  placidness,  thtfa 
was  an  expression  in  the  depths  of  his  eye  and 
the  compression  of  his  lip  that  chilled  the  hesit 
of  his  solitary  domestic,  who,  after  long  watchJnc 
and  enforced  silence,  would  gladly  have  heaid 
the  sound  of  any  human  voice.  But  words  tf 
comfort  and  offers  of  services  seemed  alike  ia- 
truaions  on  the  Student  '  My  lamp,  and  leave 
me,'  in  the  deep  sepulchral  tones  of  the  mastar'f 
voice,  sent  the  man  in  sadness  to  his  bed. 

The  Student  was  alone— e^pue  in  the  Imi 
meaning  of  the  word— and  that  is  not  when  we 
are  solitary  in  our  dwellings,  but  when  the  woM 
holds  not  an  object  of  whom  oar  thoughts  esa 
make  a  companion.  It  was  the  saddest  and  ths 
deepest  hour  of  ni^t,  yet  that  hoar  so  moasaH 
and  solitary  to  him,  elsewhere  rang  with  tho  •> 
ronsals  of  .protracted  revelry.  His  mind  glenoid 
for  a  moment  over  the  mirthful  meeting— 4ls 
board  crowned  with,  plenty — tho  wine  flowine^ 
tb«  ebarm  of  ohoml  voioea    and  the  rin^ 
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bC  merry  Uughlrr ;— bat  what  were  tbeee  to  him, 
OKcept  to  forc^  on  him  the  oontrtst  l>etween  the 
Ccwrtal  apiriment  and  his  owo  dark  chamber — 
l>etfreen  the  hearts  OTerflowing  with  gladoeea  in 
mix  ito  Tatied  channels  of  jest  and  joy,  and  the 
deep  despairing  hopelessness  of  his  own  soul. 

«It  id  overP  said  the  Student,  *this  dream  of 
«arthly  happiness^  this  delusion  of  human  passions 
•nd  it  is  well  thai  it  should  be  so,  for  is  not  hap- 
piness another  name  for  selfishness?    Witness 
myself — have  I  not  been  loving,  doting  f — and 
^nLdaally  has  all  creation  narrowed  around  me, 
luitil  the  great  purposes  of  existence  were  lost 
or  nearly  so — until  the  world,  to  my  blind  percep- 
tion, held  but  my  treasure  and  myself  I    Ay,  this 
is  the   happiness  of  the  world — the  pleasure  of 
the  passions — given  to  all  men — the  crowd,  the 
herd — >they  love  and  are  loved.    It  is  the  happi- 
ness of  the  earth,  earthy.    The  passions  chain  us 
down  to  this  lower  world,  but,  as  the  links  loosen, 
tl&e,intellcct  connects  us  with  loftier  spheres. 

*And  yet  I  loved  her!  loved  her  as  a  miser 
does  his  gold,  as  a  spendthrift  bis  pleasure — 
ay,  even  as  the  pious  love  their  God  I  Science 
seemed  a  soulless  drudgery  while  I  listened  to 
her  Toice ;  its  gravest  specula^ons,  its  noblest 
discoveries,  were  dull  and  stale  to  one  cheerful 
word,  to  one  glance  of  her  laughing  eye.  One 
snatch  of  wild  melody  from  her  lip,  one  echo  of 
her  light  footstep,  was  enough  to  win  me  from 
that  noble  philosophy  which  mounts  the  skies 
•nd  marks  the  broad  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  sensual  and  the  sage. 
^  •  I  will  be  calm,  however; — are  not  the  fiicul- 
ties  of  the  mind  of  higher  lineage  than  the  pas- 
sions of  the  heart,  and  shall  they  be  slaves  to  its 
wild  throbbings?* 

The  Student  laid  his  watch  before  htm — mel- 
ancholy thing  whereby  we  measure  life  f — he  laid 
It  before  him  in  the  dim  light  of  the  lamp,  his 
eye  fixed  upon  its  movements,  and  his  hand 
pressed  upon  bis  own  heart. 

If  the  ravings  of  despair  are  sublime,  surely 
fortitude  is  true  nobleness.  There  stood  the 
Stndent,  calm  to  his  utter  hopelessness,  the  dim 
B^i  reflected  on  hi^  features,  with  his  eye  fixed 
oo  the  silent  memento  of  time,  the  noble  outline 
of  his  figure  and  the  intellectual  cast  of  his  head 
partially  revealed.  Who  can  tell,  in  the  five 
minutes  that  ensued,  what  thoughts  passed 
through  the  chambers  of  his  mind— by  what 
discipline  the  body  was  brought  into  subjection 
tQ  the  mental  monarchy. 

*  I  am  calm,*  said  the  student,  ^calm  enough  to 
eoont  the  pulse  of  dying  infiincy.  I  am  not  yet 
beyond  the  pale  of  my  own  subjection.  The  tu- 
mults of  the  body  belong  solely  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  passions,  and  I,  who  hare  now  nothiiig  to 
hope,  can  have  little  to  fear. 

*  And  now  to  my  task.' 

The  Stodent  took  the  dim  lamp,  and  passed 
inm  the  dark  and  gloomy  chamber  into  one  still 
flMve  dark  and  gloomy.  Reader,  follow  not  if 
death  aflfright  thee,  for  it  was  the  chamber  of 


'  The  stoient  bad  surrendered  an  humsii  pas* 
iioos^  bad  immolated  all  human  feelings— a  stem 
plsafore  took  theur  place— he  was  divine  into  the 
i  mysteries  of  Qod*B  ofsitiom    the  misU- 


ries  of  the  human  frame— that  frame  so  *  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made.* 

*  Ay,  thou  my  body,  part  and  parcel  of  myself, 
poor,  ani  weak,  and  vain,  and  impotent,  I  am 
dizty  when  I  think  of  what  thou  art;  and  those 
powers  of  thought  which  are  inhabiting  within 
thee  wonder  at  the  strange  partnership  1  *  When 
shall  I  know  even  as  I  am  known  1' 

Beantitully  does  light  approximate  with  joy  and 
happiness,  and  truly  is  darkness  the  sign  and 
symbol  of  woe.  How  undeceiving  is  the  instinct 
of  the  child,  who  trembles  to  be  alone  in  tbe 
glooom  of  the  night, — night,  the  season  for  evil 
spirits,  for  sadiiefs,  for  sighing,  and  sorrow! 
The  Student  entered  the  deep  melancholy  gloom  of 
that  lowly  chamber  with  a  noiseless  step;  the  pre- 
sence  of  death  has  a  greater  majesty  than  that 
of  living  kings,  though  it  be  but  a  peasants 
dust,  for  the  impress  of  the  Maker's  image  lies 
legibly  engraven  there.  The  Student  entered 
calm,  composed,  subdued,  with  the  most  perfect 
and  the  clearest  possession  of  ull  his  faculiies— > 
but  we— oh !  we  shudder  to  think  that  there  lay 
a  fair  young  girl,  in  the  cerements  of  the  grave, 
and  that  the  Student  stood  with  the  long,  sharp- 
pointed  instrument  of  glittering  steel,  exempt 
from  all  human  sympathies,  all  human  passions, 
and  asphring  to  explore  those  mysteries  which 
occupied  the  mind  of  Deity  in  the  creation,  with 
a  lofty  pleasure  that  seemed  superior  to  all  the 
happiness  of  this  world's  gladness. 

But  stay ;— what  means  this  emotion  of  the 
human  sympathies,  this  softening  of  the  heart, 
which  passes  over  the  features  of  the  stem  anato- 
mist, as  he  stands  with  the  glittering  steel  8qs> 
pended  over  the  form  of  that  young  girl  ?  Does 
he  think  of  the  violated  sanctity  bf  death  ?  does 
he  think  of  the  sacrilegious  touch  of  the  des- 
poiler  of  the  grave  on  the  sister,  t)ie  mother,  the 
wife  f  does  compunction  and  the  touch  of  humaa 
sympathies  press  round  his  heart?  No.  He 
thinks  of  the  dear  one  he  had  just  consigned  to 
the  grave — just  such  a  tuir  hand  had  Blanche 
plao^  within  his  own  when  last  they  parted ; 
the  vigour  of  his  mind  was  gone,  the  shining 
blade  fell  from  his  hand  and  shivered  mto  firag- 
ments,  a  mist  gathered  before  his  eyes— the 
strong  nian  shook  like  the  veriest  infant. 

But  now — is  it  the  weakness  of  his  vision,  or  Is 
it  the  fiction  of  his  distempered  brain  ?— did  the 
white  hand  move?— did  the  faintest  echo  of  a 
sigh  strike  upon  his  ear?— ^lid  some  low  breess 
undulate  those  vestments  of  the  grave  ?— or  was 
it— could  it  be  the  yeriest,  fiUntest  breath  of 
mortal  life  ? 

A  moment  and  all  the  noble  energies  of  the 
Student's  mind  retmned.  Ho  lifted  the  covering 
fh>m  the  face,  raised  the  drooping  form,  drew 
round  her  his  own  dark  mantle  to  hide  the  dis- 
mal cerecloths,  and  then,  with  long  and  patieal 
care,  and  with  more  than  the  mother^s  trembHng 
tenderness  over  the  couch  of  her  dying  infant, 
sought  to  win  back  the  trembling,  the  fluttering, 
the  uncertain  pulses  of  life.  W  ho  can  tell  the 
anguish  of  that  hour,  when,  but  for  the  brief 
breathing-times  of  hope,  despair  must  have  paim- 
lyxfd  his  exertions.  But  at  length— oh  joy  I— 
the  blue  eyes  slowly  opened,  andy  as  they  rested 
on  him,  the  pale  lips  relaxed  into  a  faint  i 
sod  Blsnehe  lived. 
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THE   POLISHED   SHOVEL. 

*'DomV  use  that!**  exclaimed  1117  maiden 
tdnt,  as  I  attempted  to  take  the  shoyel  to 
throw  on  a  fallen  coal  or  two.  "  You  must 
be  a  Goth  to  think  of  using  a  polished  shovel. 
It  is  only  for  pmament;  and  there  is  more 
titne  and  trouble  spent  in  keeping  it  so  than 
you  imagine.** 

I  owned  my  gaucherie^  /md  stood  cor- 
r3cted. 

Of  course  all  our  readers  must  have  seen 
or  heard  of  a  polished  shoTel, — as  ordinary 
>Mi  appendage  of  the  grate  as  a  six-foot  show- 
fbotman, — a  sort  of  case-hardened  sinecurist, 
who  does  nothing  fn>m  one  year*8  end  to  ^e 
other  but  loll  listlessly  upon  its  supporters, — 
and,  although  neither  wanting  in  bfightne^ 
nor  reflection,  does  nothing,  and  says  lest,  as 
an  Irishman  would  phrase  it  I 

Alas  ?  and  alack  a  day !  (or,  according  to  the 
ambitious  aspiration  of  an  East  Indian  cadet, 
^a  kun  and  a  lae  a- day  I)  there  are  many, 
▼ery  many  polished  shovels  in  society,  in  hu- 
nan  form,  who,  albeit  as  ornamental,  are  as 
perfectly  useless  as  our  acquaintances  of  the 
4lrawing-room  stove.  They  ha7e  many  of 
them,  probably,  been  bred  to  the  bar ;  bat 
contemptuously  spuming  (Zohey  and  never 
laving  "  taken  up"  a  Little-ton  in  the  whole 
coarse  of  their  lives,  they  have  no  other  idea 
of  **  conveyancing**  than  that  entertained  by 
the  swell  mobt 

The  cxquisite-dandy-men  of  Um,  —  the 
**  bonourables,**  who  have  Chesterfield  and  the 
Book  of  Etiquette  at  their  fingers*  enda— who 
lounge  in  the  Park,  dance  at  Almack's,  or  bet 
M  Tattersalls*,  are  all  **  polished  shovels**  in  a 
•jroater  or  less  degree,  and  certainly  more 
omamenta)  than  useiul  members  of  the  com- 
Bonity  at  large,  albeit  many  of  the  aforesaid 
«^  not  of  the  community  **  at  large,**  being 
fieriodically  found  within  the  unscalable  waHs 
of  the  Queen*s  Bench,  the  Marshal-aea,  or 
'*Anin  the  D<wn$-4;bo  Fleet  r 
Among  these  same  "polished  shovels,** 
ornithologically  classed,  may  be  discovered 
both  "rooks**  and  "pigeons;**  for,  having 
Jitorally  nothing  to  do,  they  "do**  one  another, 
>or — are  "done.^  And  again,  iohthiologically 
classed,  some  of  these  stupid  and  utterly 
worthlesB  $wU  may  bo  termed  "  flata^  and 
^gudgeons,**  and   the   waort  knowing  ones 


er'a  and  are  gen^iiUy  marked  by  no  effmcti, 
or  of  no  asemmt, — and  assuredly  are  imw 
^tf«fw2,^aecording  to  the  mercantile  pfaraai 
being  nH>re  fitted  for  a  drawing  room  tfaasa 
drawing  academy. 

In  the  army  there  are  many  "  polished 
shovels'*  forced  into  a  red  coat  and  regimes- 
taJs  by  ambitions  parents,  or 


The  polished  shovels  of  the  feminine  gen- 
.  der  are  principally  those  young  damsels  who 
are  **  brought  out,*' after  having  received  the 
finished  polish  from  some  of  the  "refiners'* 
of  Kensington,  or  elsewhere,  who  do  Berlin 
-worsted  work,  touch  the  piano,  murder  the 
Italian,  and  burke  the  French,  and  whose 
^*  capers**  are  bare-iaced  imitations  of  the  real 
original  French,  and  an  imposition  on  the 
BrHiBh  public—wlioee  drawings^  are  like  the 
oheoques  of  men  without  funds  at  thoif  boidi- 


tfa^Ve  nothing  else  to  do," 
and  who  are  "  martinetts**  to  the  men  in  the 
parks  and  parades,  and  the  admiratioo  of 
giggling i^ursery  maids;  but  who  generally 
prefer  "home,  sweei  home**  to  travel,  and 
always  "exchange**  when  their  regiment  is 
ordered  abroad,  to  the  great  delight  of  wfaoie 
ranks  and  oUi  "  files,**  who  are  vulgar  enon^ 
to  think  that  the  smdl  of  gun  is  superior  to 
violet- powder! 

In  all  government  offices  the  "polished 
shovels"  are  very  numerous ;  they  are  geno- 
rally  branches  of  the  aristocracy,  or  appointed 
by  ministerial  interest ;  their  thirty-third  cou- 
sin will  be  found,  upon  investigation,  to  be 
able  to  command,  a  certain  number  of  vote 
for  a  certain  borough,  and  his  peculiar  intercsl 
transforms  his  relative  into  the  "prindpat" 
of  some  office,  who  punctually  attends  inm 
eleven  till  two,  reads  the  newspaper,  yawao^ 
fatigues  himaelf  by  signing  his  name  to  siMe 
important  documents,  and  rushes  away  ppa- 
cisely  as  the  clock  strikes,  like  a  newly- 
emancipated  slave.  Four  times  a  year,  how- 
ever, he  is  really  moved, — that  is,  when  ha 
receives  the  quarterly  payment  of  his  ^hard- 
earned**  salary.  Unfortunately,  with  all  hk 
"  polish,**  he  is  not  fi^uently  very  civil  la 
the  "public.**  Of  course  there  are  exc^ 
tions;  but  the^  are  "  gentle rr  en  bom,**  and 
cannot  "  help  it,**  so  we  must  not  praise  then 
for  exercising  that  urbanity  which  is  so  nalii- 
ral  lo  that  very  limited  dass,  that  to  be  *^wm- 
dvil**  would  be  contrary  to  their  nature  «ai 
odttcation.  We  have  the  pleasure  of  knoi^ 
ing  many  such. 

At  court,  which  is  all  great,  the  "  polished 
shovels**  are  innumerable;  but,  alas  I  rorpridi^ 
and  poor  hunutnity.  Mors,  that  great  dual- 
contractor,  and  contractor  of  men*s  view%. 
will,  sooner  or  later,  inevitably  call  upon-  the 
"  polished  shovels,  and  with  his  enonnooa 
du8t«hovel,  unfeeAng  cast  them  all  in  ow 
oommoaheap! 


Sodi  la  the  condition  of  homan  life,  that  soon 
thing  is  always  wanting  to  happiness. 

Bvery  great  house  is  preportionably  M  ef 
saacy  mei^als. 

There  are  very  many  thbgs  which  men  wl0i 
coats  worn  thread-t>are  dare  not  say. 

It  was  the  wisdom  of  aadent  times,  to  coiMidtf 
what  waa  most  uaefol  as  nxiet  iUustrioas. 

Bev«Q0sis  ever  the  plsawire  of  a  paltiy  ^pMI, 
a  weak  and  aljiot  nbd. 
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THE  EDITOR'S  SHANTY. 


SBDIBUHT      XXIT.. 

{M^jor  and  Doctor,) 

Major. — ^I  say  Sangrado,  when  did  jou  most 
reeently  Uj  eyes  apon  ovrsocius  the  Laird  f 

DocTOE— Not  BiDoe  our  last  sedemnt.  The 
eacigencies  of  seediDg,  I  presume,  haTO  prevented 
Imid  from  illuminating  Toronto  with  his  presence. 

Mamb, — Hash  I  I  hear  coming  footsteps ! 

"  Open  locks, 
Whoever  knocks!" 

[Bmter  a  personage  exhibUing  a  frontUpieee 
profuuly  emMUeJied  wUk  griady  Aotr.] ' 

Doctor. — '*  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace 
4elend  us !"  Who  in  the  name  of  the  peripatetic 
Hebrew  have  we  got  here? 

Major. — My  good  friend,  the  sooner  that  you 
make  yourself  scarce  the  better!  We  lack 
neither  quills  nor  sealing  wax  : — and  as  for  old 
dothes  we  always  make  donations  of  such  com- 
modities to  the  House  of  Refuse? 

EL^RT  Gent. — May  the  mnckle  homed  Deil 
flee  awa  wi*  the  reprobate,  for  setting  me  doon 
M  belanging  to  ane  o*  the  lost  tribes  I 

Doctor, — Can  it  be  possible  that  I  behold  that 
dtmeeH  of  ruling  elders, — the  unsophisticated 
Thane  of  Bonnie  Braes. 

MAJOR.^The  tongue  is  the  tongue  of  the  Laird 
b«l  the  &ce  is  the  face  of  Lublin  I 

Laird. — ^Hech  urs,  what  a  debasing  thing,  after 
a\  is  envy  I  Because  neither  o*  ye  can  manage  to 
niie  a  crap  o*  bristles  aboot  your  muzzles,  ye 
nann  show  your  puhr  spite  against  me,  who 
•iM&ce  to  be  blessed  wi*  a  mair  fertile  foil  o* 
if 

TOL.  XT.— ^ 


Doctor. — Never  were  you  more  oflf  your  eggs, 
in  all  your  life,  thou  most  touchy  of  husband* 
men,  at  least  so  far  as  your  humble  serrant  is 
concerned.  If  I  chose  to  translate  myself  into  a 
Guy,  I  could,  during  thelapsationof  three  weeks, 
exhibit  a  facial  hirsute  forest,  which  would 
shame  you  back  into  shaving  I 

Laird.— -Weell  weelf— after  that  ony  thing! 
Mony  a  blessed  time  hae  I  heard  Crabtree  there, 
sing  forth  the  praises  o*  the  "  beard  movement,** 
at  this  identical  table ;— and  wben  I  fa*  in  wi*  the 
fashion,  lo  and  behold,  ye  baith  open  cry  sgainsl 
me,  as  if  I  was  a  skunk  or  a  foumart  I  I  am  no* 
apt  to  tak'  the  pet,  but  I  canna'  consciencionsly 
say  that  I  relish  sic  treatment! 

Major. — ^Why  Bonnie  Braes  your  skin  most 
be  thinner  by  many  degrees  than  I  imagined  I 
Here  man,  imbibe  from  this  poculum,  and  be 
your  honest,  hearty  self  once  more ! 

Doctor. — ^Amen  say  II — always  presuming 
that  the  fluid  can  find  its  way  through  the  brus^ 
wood  which  encu'des  jour  mouth  I 

Laird. — (throwing  down  the  goUet)  Confound 
me  if  I  wet  my  whistle  in  the  company  o*  sio 
railing  reprobates ! 

Major. — ^For  shame,  oh  most  aggravating  of 
medicos!  Never  heed  him  Laird,  but  discitfi 
**  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee  1" 

Laird. — ^The  treatment  which  I  have  received 
this  night,  is  enough  to  mak'  a  saunt  9wear  I 

Major. — ^But  Laird — 

Laird.— Just  let  me  speak,  if  ye  please !  Hoo 
does  the  case  stand?  For  months  hae  ye  been 
singing  forth  the  praises  o*  beards  t    According 
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to  your  tale  the  use  o* »  nxor  was  a  direct  inter- 
fcrence  wi'  the  designs  o*  Froridenoe  I  Te  hae 
been  dbging  in  my  logs,  that  tlie  mair  hair  a 
nan  cherished  aboot  his  mon'  the  less  risk  did 
1m  mn  o'  catching  a  sair  craig,  or  becoming  con- 
■omptiTe  I  Is  na*  this  the  tmth  T 
Hajor.— The  naked  tmth^-bnt— 
Laird.— Permit  me  to  continue  I  In  addition 
to  what  I  hare  just  recited,  did  na'  ye  dwell  upon 
the  manly  and  artistic  effect  o*  a  l>eard  and  a 
mmue  touch  /  Can  ye  deny  that  ye  cited  the  ex- 
ample  o'  the  auld  patriarchs,  and  the  worthies  o* 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  middle  ages,  in  sup- 
port o*  your  text  f 
Major. — I  frankly  concede  all  this  I 
Laird.— Wcel,  taking  what  you  said  for  Gos- 
pel, I  resolved  to  regulate  mysel'  accordingly! 
For  a  month,  neither  soap  nor  steel  has  come  in 
contact  wi*  my  face.  Nae  body  can  conceive 
the  trials  I  hae  endured  in  acting  up  to  my  reso* 
lotion.  Girzy  has  na*  bestowed  upon  me  a  sis- 
terly look  since  I  left  aff  shaTing  t  Often  hae  I 
beard  my  ploughman  Bauldie  Stott,  nichering 
afainl  my  back  at  the  appearance  I  cut,  when 
be  thocht  I  was  na'  hearing  him  I 
Major. — But  Laird— 

LiiRD.-^rm  no*  done  yet !  When  at  gloamin 
I  ventured  doon  to  the  Post  OflSce,  the  laddies 
wba?  congregate  in  front  o'  the  same,  to  play 
erk^et,  drapped  their  diversion  the  moment  I 
appeared  and  ran  after  me  as  if  I  had  been  a 
'  bedlamite,  skirling  like  Dells*  buckiei,  as  they 


*'  Hurrah  Ibr  the  LaM 
And  his  muckla  grey  heard  T 

Doctor. — Somewhat  teating,  I  grant ! 

Laird. — ^Teazing  quo'  he!  it  was  enough  to 
Mve  a  man  demented  I 

Major.— Are  you  done  yetf 

Laird. — ^Nal  the  want  is  yet  tooome?  On 
ftuiday  last  it  was  niy  turn  to  herd  the  money 
plate  at  the  Kirk  door.  What  strange  looks  the 
aald  folk  bestowed  upon  me,  when  easUng  their 
^bawbees  into  the  treasury  1  fiy  the  way  in  which 
tbty  touched  their  foreheads,  they  evidently 
op'oed  that  tbcra  was  something  wrang  in  my 
mpper  story !  As  for  the  younger  portion  o'  the 
eoagregation,  the  bulk  d*  them  gui&w'd  right  oot 
In  my  face,  and  ^continned  to  keoble  even  when 
they  bid  entered  the  sanctuary ! 

Major.— Poor  Laird ! 

Laird. — Weel  may  ye  say,  pnir  Laird  I  When 
I  took  my  place  in  my  pew,  I  could  na*  help  being 
•egnlsant  o*  the  fact,  that  for  ane  ee  that  was 
ized  on  the  Minister,  a  disen  wart  coadentrate4 
rather  I  should  sigr  my  (aoe^far  1 


The  precentor  gtowered  at  me  wtthont  Sntemii- 
sion,  for  the  better  o'  twenty  minntee,  and  at 
length  was  constrained  to  hide  his  visage  bdund 
the  desk.  Brawly  did  I  ken  by  the  twitehlog  o^ 
his  shonthers,  and  the  way  In  which  he  kept  hii 
napUn  stepped  into  his  mouth,  that  he  was  wrest- 
ling sair  wi'  laughter  I  When  obTigated  to  ataad 
up  at  the  closing  prayer,  his  cheeks  were  as  red 
as  the  shell  o*  a  boOed  labster  I  As  for  the  Ifin- 
ister,  honest  man,  he  managed  to  keep  bis  coos- 
tonance,  but  he  never  ventured  to  k>ok  at  the  nde 
o*  the  Kirk  whaur  I  sat! 

Doctor. — I  wonder  that  you  persevered  in 
your  resolution,  under  such  circumstances  I 

Laird.— Naething  but  a  strong  sense  o*  dntj 
enabled  me  so  to  do  I  And  yet  after  aT  this 
misery  and  martyrdom,  in  what  I  was  led  to  be- 
lieve was  a  righteous  cause,  nae  sooner  do  I 
mak*  my  appearance  in  the  shanty,  than  lo  and 
behold  the  yell  o*  derision  is  uplifted  against  me  I 
ITplifled  by  the  very  men  that  seduced  me  to 
convert  my  ra2or  into  a  pruning  knife  I  Hoo  ye 
can  answer  for  sic  heathenish  conduct  is  nuur,  far 
mair  than  I  can  toll  1 

Doctor. — ^I  am  out  of  the  scrape  tor  one! 
From  first  to  last  I  have  set  my  fiice  mgainsi 
beards.  Crabtree,  what  have  you  to  say  to  ^ 
indictment  preferred  against  you  f 

Major. — ^Lend  me  your  ears,  for  a  Mef  seaacMi, 
Bonnie  Braes! 

Laird. — Rather  would  I  lend  you  my  beard — 
or  rather  mak'  you  a  present  o*  the  sante  I  I  am 
clean  sknnnered  at  the  very  idea  o*  it! 

Major. — Credit  me  that  up  to  this  very  even- 
ing I  was  as  honest  and  enthusiastic  an  advoeito 
of  fecial  hirsutism,  as  Canada  contained ! 

Laird. — And  what  made  you  change  your 
opinion,  I  should  like  to  ken? 

Major. — You  were  the  cause  of  my  harefiMd 
backsliding ! 

Laird. — ^What  does  the  man  meanf 

Major. — ^Forgive  me  when  I  say  that  the  iBost 
hicongmous  appearance  which  you  cut,  whenyoa 
entered  this  chamber  to  night,  completely  t^s^ 
all  my  thsoretical  predUections  in  favour  of  Om 
beard  movement.  In  sober  seriousness  I  tnIaD6k 
yon  for  a  dealer  in  cast  off  wearing  ^partf ! 

Lairdw — ^I  suppose  it  is  a  doty  ineombeoftq»SB 
me  to  mak'  yon  4  boo^  for  the  lefUiandod  «» 
pUmentl 

Major. — ^Let  me  not  be  mifunderstood.  howev- 
er !  As  mnch  as  ever  am  I  convinced  tiaft  it  is 
an  outrage  agalost  nature,  to  denude  onr  viMgei 
•f  the  coverings  which  she  has  provi#sd  hr 
tbsB.    Aa  strongly  as  eiar  do  J  hold  HaClbt 
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^iMof  thevAMr  pftTeilhe  wty  for  nany  Uls  and 

LAimB.--Hoo  then  etn  ye  aay  that  yov  be«rd 
yodilcctioni  kae  been  np^etf 

Majo*.— 1  hare  kmg  had  a  latent  feeUng  that 
there  is  an  insormomtabAe  iacompatibiKty  be- 
tween our  pinched  and  impoetical  ooatame,  and 
«li«  crofM  which  barbers  reap  I  The  figure  which 
•ymt  present,  at  this  noment,  ripens  that  latent 
€MKn^  into  settled  vonriction  I 

Dooros.— Heart  liearl  heirl 

Ia.im».—Wha  can  hear,  if  yon  keep  ro«tfaig 
«ad  roaring  fai  that  idiotical  like  way  I  Qang  on 
Chopper  1 

M4MB.^Habii  is  second  matnre.  For  a  period 
«nfBciendy  long  to  establish  a  eoKd  and  abiding 
preeeription,  have  we  been  accostomed  to  associ- 
ate the  beard  with  a  style  of  dress  altogether 
•ntipodd  to  that  which  now  aniTersally  prerails 
«0Mog  ns.  This  association  is  deepened  and  per- 
petoated  by  the  statuary,  the  painter,  and  the 
poet  It  has  obtained  a  footing  too  firm  to  be 
«brogated  or  shaken.  We  could  as  easily  retnm 
to  the  nsages  of  sarage  life,  as  acoompUsh  such 
an  nndertalcing  I 

Laird. — Dir  ye  then  gie  up  the  beard,  as  a 
hopeless  specuklion  T 

Majob — ^Very  far  from  it  1  All  that  I  contend 
for  is,  that  co-existently  with  our  abandonment 
of  the  razor,  we  must  resume  a  more  flowing  and 
ptetoresque  habit  of  dress  1  Instead  of  that 
domination  the  ro«nd  blaek  hat,  which  conveys 
no  more  heroic  idea  than  that  of  a  superannuated 
chimney  pot,  let  us  have  soiiething  approxima- 
^g  to  the  turban  of  the  Turk,  or  the  conical 
oapof  the  Armenian,  tiet  the  coat  give  pUiee 
to  a  garment  of  the  toga  tribe,  and  our  stiff 
breeches,  be  susperseded  by  a  habiliment  of  less 
fomal  character.  Carry  these  views  into  effect, 
aad  1  will  support  the  beard  movement  heart  and 
■oul! 

DoCTOB.— Most  emphatically  do  I  say  dUta^  to 
an  that  you  have  advanced. 

Laied. — in  no  threep  but  what  you  are  richt, 
Cittbtree.  Sae  in  the  meantime,  till  the  change 
o'  dress  which  ye  spoke  o'  comes  round,  I'll  e*en 
recommence  the  crapping  o*  my  chin  and  upper 
Up.  I  hae  nae  ambition  to  be  ndstaken,  as  I  was 
tfiis  evening,  for  a  Hebrew  huxter.  By  your 
leave,  Hijor,  FU  just  step  into  your  bed-room, 
Mid  make  my  ftee  smootii  before  tf  rs.  Qmndy, 
-*1i€iiest  woman,  oomes  ben.    [BxU  ZtdrdJ] 

Majok.— What  have  yon  been  rea^g  lately, 

MaJOB.— Several  oddi  and  esda,  tbevuM  In- 
'Mef  tfali  pseti^  go*»ip  d— dwimo, 


entitled,  **  AmtMtgfMpky9fmiAeh>m;  orHfhi 
years  on  tk$  JBUiffe/*    By  Anna  Cora  MowOL 

Major. — If  Anna  wHtes  as  well  as  she  acts,  Ae 
book  most  be  worth  reading.  I  saw  her  hi  Lon- 
don  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  chsracter  of  **  JuHs," 
and  was  much  pleased  with  her  rendering  of  the 
part  She  was  refreshfaigly  devoid  of  the  rant 
and  nasal  intonation,  which  too  frequent^  cha- 
racterise the  female  Thespians  of  DoUardom. 

Dooi>OR. — The  perusal  of  these  memohv  wil| 
not  lessen  your  favourable  estimate  of  the  lady. 
They  are  written  with  much  simplicity,  and  give 
a  truthful  and  striking  picture  of  life  behind  the 
scenes. 

]lAJ0R.-^Wa8  Vrs.  Vowatt  bred  to  the  stage? 

Doctor. — No!  Pecuuiary  embarassments  into 
wliich  he» husband  fell,  made  her  adoption  of  the 
theatrical  profession  almost  a  matter  of  necessity. 

Major. — Where  did  she  make  her  first  appear- 
ance? 

DoctOR.-*At  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York. 
And  speaking  of  that,  the  description  which  die 
gives  of  her  debut  is  so  very  graphic  that  I  shall 
read  it  for  you,  if  you  please. 

Major. — I  am  all  attention. 

DooroR.— At  the  first  rehearsal,  Mr.  Skerrett 
(our  old  Toronto  acquaintance  warned  the  debo- 
tante  of  the  attack  of  **  sUge  fright,"  which  she 
was  almost  certain  to  undergo.  Mrs.  Mowatt 
laughed  the  prediction  to  soom,  and  proceeded 
to  the  Theatre  at  night  with  a  bold  and  trustful 
heart    She  then  goes  on  to  say : 

I  was  Just  dressed  when  there  came  a  slight  tap 
upon  the  door,  accompanied  by  the  words,  **  Pan- 
Une,  you  are  called.*^ 

I  opened  the  door.  The  call  boy  stood  without 
— the  inseparable  long  strip  of  paper  between  bis 
fingers.    I  inquired  whom  he  wanted. 

^  Tou,  ma*am ;  you  are  called.*' 

**What  a  singular  piece  of  familiarity!'*  I 
thought  to  myseu.  *Mt  is  I  whom  he  is  addreas- 
ing  as  *  Pauline.* "  I  did  not  suspect  that  it  was 
customary  to  call  the  performers  by  the  names  of 
the  characters  assumed. 

**  Galled  for  what?"  I  enquired.  In  a  manner 
that  Vas  intended  to  impress  the  daring  offSender 
with  a  sense  of  the  respect  doe  to  me. 

**For  iohatf*  he  retorted,  prolonging  the  what 
with  an  indescribably  humorous  emphasis,  and 
thrusting  his  tongue  against  his  cheek,  *^why, 
fbr  tlie  stage,  to  be  sure  I    That's  the  toAol/** 

^'Oh!**  was  all  I  oould  aay;  and  the  little 
urchin  ran  down  stairs  smothering  his  laughter. 
Its  echo,  however,  reached  me  from  the  green- 
room, where,  after  making  his  ^caH,"  he  had 
probiMy  related  my  ensephistioated  inquiry. 

At  that  fflement  Mr.  Mowatt  came  to  conduct 
me  to  the  stage.  Mrs.  Vernon,  who  played  my 
mother,  was  already  seat|d|ttt  a  small  Uble  In 
Madame  DesebapelM  mjmg  room.  I  took 
my  pbee  o^ttsefit  eppoMto  her,  holdisfg  in 
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ifty  band  a  ma^ificmt  bovqiMty  Claude's  np- 
poBed  offering  to  Pauline. 

Afler  a  few  whimpered  words  of  oncouragment 
Mr.  Mowatt  left  me,  to  witness  the  performance 
from  the  front  of  the  house.  Somebody  spread 
my  Pauline  scarf  on  the  chair  beside  me.  Some* 
body  else  arranged  the  fold^.of  my  train  symme- 
tricaHy.  Somebody's  fingers  gathered  into  theb 
place  a  few  stray  curls.  The  stage  manager  gare 
the  order  of  :**  Clear  the  stage,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men," and  I  heard  sound  the  little  bell  for  the 
raising  of  the  curtain. 

Until  that  moment  I  do  not  think  a  pulse  in  my 
frame  had  quickened  its  beating.  But  then  I 
was  seized  with  a  stifling  sensation,  as  though  I 
were  choking.  I  could  only  gasp  out,  **Not  yet 
I  cannot!'* 

Of  course  there  was  general  confusion.  Man- 
agers,  actors,  prompter,  all  rushed  on  the  stage; 
some  offered  water,  some  scent  bottles,  some 
fknned  me.  Every  body  seemed  prepared  to 
witness  a  fainting  fit,  or  an  attack  of  hysterics, 
or  something  equally  ridiculous.  I  was  arguing 
with  myself  against  the  absurdity  of  this  ungor- 
emable  emotion — this  humiliating  ezhibiUon — 
and  making  a  desperate  endeavor  to  regain  my 
sdf-possession,  when  Mr.  Skerrett  thrust  his 
oomio  fierce  over  somebody's  shoulder,  be  looked 
at  me  with  an  expression  of  quizzical  exultation, 
and  exclaimed,—- 

**  Didn't  I  tell  you  so?  Whereas  all  the  ooor- 
sge,  eh?" 

The  words  recalled  my  boast  of  the  morning ; 
or  rather,  they  recalled  the  recollect'ons  upon 
which  that  boast  was  founded.  My  composure 
returned  as  rapidly  as  it  had  departed.  I  laughed 
at  my  own  weakness. 

**  Are  you  getting  better?"  kindly  inquired  the 
sykaee  manager. 

*^Let  the  curtain  rise!"  was  the  satisfactory 
answer. 

Mr.  Barry  clapped  his  hands,— a  signal  for  the 
stage  to  be  vacated, — the  crowd  at  once  disap- 
pearA.  Madame  Deschapelles  and  Paulme  sat 
alone,  as  before.  The  tinkling  bell  of  wammg 
rang,  and  the  curtain  slowly  ascended,  disclosbg 
first  the  footlights,  then  the  ocean  of  heads  beyond 
them  in  the  pit,  then  the  brilliant^  array  of  ladies 
in  the  boxes,  tier  after  der,  and  finally  the  throng- 
'  ed  galleries.  I  found  those  footlights  an  invalu- 
able aid  to  the  necessary  illusion.  They  formed 
a  dazzling  barrier,  that  separated  the  spectator 
from  the  ideal  worid  in  which  the  actor  dwelt — 
Their  glare  prevented  the  eye  from  being  distract* 
ed  by  objects  without  the  precincts  of  that 
luminous  semicircle.  They  were  a  friendly  pro- 
tection, a  warm  comfort,  an  ideaHzing  auxiliary. 

The  dSbuianU  was  greeted  warmly.  This  was 
but-  a  matter  of-course  compliment  paid  by  a 
New  York  audience  to  the  daughter  of  a  well- 
known  citizen. 

**  Bow  1  bow  1**  whispered  a  voice  from  behind 
the  screens.    And  I  obediently  bent  my  head. 

**  Bow  to  your  right  I"  said  the  voice,  between 
the  intervals  of  applaQse.    I  bowed  to  the  right 
«*  Bow  to  the  left  1"    I  bowed  to  the  left. 
**  Bow  agMu !"    I  bowed  again  and  again  while 
the  noisy  welcom^lasted. 

The  play  comi^pied,  and  with  the  first  words 
I  uttered,  I  conApnited  «7  tkoi^li^  and  HM 


to  fbtget  that  I  had  any  existence  ssts  tiial  of 
the  scornful  Lady  of  Lyons.  When  we  rose  from 
our  seats  and  approached  the  footlights,  Hf& 
Vernon  gave  my  hand  a  reassuring  pressure.  It 
was  a  kindness  scarcely  needed.  I  had  lost  tA 
sensation  of  alarm.  The  play  progiened  ss 
smoothly  as  it  commenced.  In  the  third  act, 
where  Pauline  first  discovers  the  treacher/  cf 
Claude,  the  powers  of  the  actress  begin  to  be 
tested.  Every  point  told,  and  was  rewairded  with 
an  inspirinff  burst  of  applause.  The  aodienes 
had  determined  to  blow  into  a  flame  the  faintest 
spark  of  merit 

In  the  fourth  act,  I  became  greatly  exhausted 
with  the  unusual  excitement  and  exertkm.  There 
seemed  a  probability  that  I  would  not  have  phj» 
ical  strength  to  enable  me  to  finish  the  pesform- 
ance.  Mrs.  Ycrnon  has  often  laughingly  reminded 
me  how  she  shook  and  pin  shed  n>e  when  I  was 
lying,  to  all  appearance,  tenderly  eUsped  in  her 
arms.  She  maintains  that,  by  tiiese  means^  she 
constantly  roused  me  to  consciousness.  I  am 
her  debtor  for  the  friendly  pinches  and  opportune 
shakes^ 

In  the  fifth  act,  Paulbe's  emotions  are  aB  ef 
calm  and  abject  grief— the  faint,  hopeless  strog* 
glings  of  a  broken  heart  My  very  weariness 
aided  the  personation.  The  pallor  of  exceasrve 
faUgue,  the  worn-out  look,  tottering  walk,  and 
feeble  voice,  suited  Pauline's  deep  despcur.  The 
audience  attributed  to  an  actors  consummate 
skill  that  which  was  memly  a  painful  and  acci- 
dental reality. 

The  play  ended,  the  curtafai  felL  It  would  be 
impossible  to  de8crit>e  my  sensaUons  of  relief  as 
I  watched  that  welcome  screen  of  coarse,  greeft 
baize  slowly  unrolling  itself  and  dropping  between 
the  audience  and  the  stage.  Then  came  the  call 
before  the  curtain — the  crossing  the  stafre  in  frost 
of  the  footlights.  Mr.  C-^  led  me  out  The 
whole  house  rose,  even  the  ladies — a  compliment 
seldom  paid.  I  think  it  rained  flowers ;  for  bou- 
quets, wreaths  or  silver,  and  wreaths  of  fanird 
fell  in  showers  around  us.  Cheer  followed  dieer 
as  they  were  gathered  up  and  laid  in  ray  amiiL 
The  hats  of  gentlemen  and  lundkerchie&  of 
ladies  waved  on  every  side.  I  courtened  mj 
thanks,  and  the  welcome  green  curtain  once  more 
shut  out  the  brilliant  assemblage.  Then  eaase  the 
deeper,  truer  sense  of  thankfulness^  The  trisl 
was  over ;  the  tUbutante  had  stood  the  test ;  she 
had  not  mistaken  the  career  which  had  been 
clearly  p<mited  out  as  the  one  for  which  she  was 
destined. 

Major. — ^Phiy  lend  me  Mrs.  Mowstt's  wotk. 
The  sample  which  you  have  given  me  has  whel> 
ted  my  appetite  to  pefuse  the  whole  thereoL 

Doctor.— Credit  me  that  a  substantial  treat  is 
before  you.  Have  yon  any  guidto  give  me  for 
my  quof 

MiJOR. — ^TesI  Here  is  an  ezceediiigly  apps* 
tinng  tale,  by  Alexander  Dumas,  answering  lo 
(he  name  of  '' Ths  ForttUn.'* 

Doctor.— It  was  my  impression  thai  i 
had  wfitten  falaself  out 

Major.— I  kaow  thai  jeo  expssMed j 
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opinkNi  at  oar  iMt  Mderaat,  but  if  700  read  this 
story,  I  think  jon  will  see  cause  to  reconsider 
j^our  Terdict. 

Doctor. — What  is  the  natnre  of  the  affair  f 
Anything  in  the  71ire$  Ouwrdtmm  Unet 

M AJOB. — Not  at  all.  It  is  a  portraiture  of  ra* 
iml  life  in  modern  France,  replete  with  clever  de- 
Hneations  of  character  and  scenery,  and  possess- 
ing no  small  degree  of  interest  so  fiir  as  the 
working  out  of  the  plot  is  concerned.  If  Dumas 
had  deToted  his  attention  to  the  bar,  he  would 
bare  made  a  first  chop  criminal  lawyer,  judging 
from  the  ingenuity  which  he  displays  in  handling 
a  somewhat  complicated  case  of  circumstantial 
•Tiderice. 

DocTOE. — I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  avthor  of 
Mi>nU  GkriUo  has  still  some  shots  in  his  intel- 
lectual locker.  He  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable, 
one  of  the  most  unexceptionable  fictionists  which 
France  can  boast  of  Bui  here  comes  our  bucolic 
£riend. 

[EnUr  Laird,'] 

Major. — ^Well,  ancient  rooster,  how  wags  the 
world  with  you  now,  after  scraping  acquaintance 
with  my  razor  ?  • 

Laird. — Oo,  man,  T  am  just  like  a  new  body. 
Koo  that  I  hae  got  rid  0'  that  wearyfu*  bundle  o* 
hair,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  flee  oot  o'  the  window 
wf  even  doon  lightness !  Only  that  I  dinna'  mind 
the  words,  I  wud  sing 

Td  be  a  butterfly  r 

T)o(7tovu— {Aside.)  If  you  said  a  fly  laden  with 
butter,  it  would  be  nearer  the  mark  I 

Laird. — Rax  me  the  jug  o*  yill.  I  can  drink 
your  healths  noo,  without  leaVing  a  circle  of  tell- 
talo  foam  aboot  my  visage.  During  the  last  three 
weeks  it  was  a  perfect  day's  wark  for  me  to  swal- 
low a  bowlfu'  0*  1dm  milk.  As  muckle  0*  the  be* 
▼erage  clung  to  my  beard  as  what  found  its  way 
doon  my  thrapple. 

Major. — If  it  be  not  an  impertinent  question, 
what  paper  is  that  which  so  obtrusively  protru- 
deth  from  your  vest  pocket  t 

Laird.— I  am  glad  ye  put  me  in  mind  o^t.  It 
is  a  copy  o*  a  queer  handbill  which  has  just  been 
issued  by  my  worthy  neighbours,  the  Barbers. 

Doctor. — And  pray  who  may  they  be  t 

Laird. — You  a  Canadian  and  no  ken  the  bri- 
ars Barber?  They  are  second  to  nane  in  the 
Province  as  manufacturers  o*  woollen  daith.  Ye 
arast  come  oot  some  Saturday,  noo  that  the  wea- 
thers fine,  and  see  their  mills.  A  finer  establish- 
ment  0*  the  sort  is  no*  to  be  met  wi'  in  British 
Mofth  America. 

Doctor.— That  is  a  bi^word.  Laird. 

Laibd.— Ye%  but  it*8  a  tmo  word. 


Major.— Weare  wandering,  however,  from  the 
hand-bill.  Is  there  anything  particalar  or  out  of 
the  way  about  Itf 

Laird.— There  it  is,  ye  can  judge  for  yoursel'. 

Major.— Why  it  is  in  blank  verse,  and  in  dra> 
matic  form.  Yeriff  "this  Canada"  is  gohig 
a-head,  when  her  rural  sons  advertise  afier  such 
a  classic  fashion. 

Doctor. — Be  so  good  as  to  read  aloud  the  do- 
cument which  has  so  pestilently  tickled  yoar 
fancy. 

Major. — By  all  means.    Thus  it  runneth : — 

HAlOn  ON  BARBIRS*  WOOLLBN  FACTORY. 

^CBS^-FrotU  %if  Barbwe  Mitts,  Sireetsviils. 

Hahlbt.— Pray  thee,  Horatio,  where  didst  thou  acquire 

The  cloth  from  which  thy  doublet  is  engendered  P 
HoRATio.^CTying  your  pardon,  who  on  earth  oould 
weave 
Such  peerless  stuff  except  (he  brothers  Barber  1 
Hamlbt.— What  a  thrioe  sodden  ass  was  I  to  put 
So  veiy  needless  an  interrogation  1 
Had  I  but  used  mine  eyes,  I  must  have  seen 
How  the  ease  stood. 
Horatio.— Know  you  the  Barbers,  Prinoe  t 
Hamlbt.— I  know  them  well,  Horatio  1  Many  an  hour 
Have  I  disbursed  within  their  laotoiy, 
Viewing  the  treasures  which  from  wool  they  eofn'dw 
HoRATio.-<3ood,  my  sweet  Lord,  rehearse,  an*  so  it 
pleases  you 
The  names  of  their  creations, 
Hamlbt.— WUUnglyl 
Take  out  your  tablets,  and  as  I  recite 
Mark  down  each  item. 
Horatio.— Go  ahead,  my  Lordl 
Hamlbt.— aoths  of  aU  kinds  these  brothers  fkbrioate. 
Including  Twbbds,  and  glossy  Sattibbts. 
If  rheumatism  doth  thy  Joints  invade 
Lo,  they  are  ready  with  the  healing  Plaititbl  I 
And  should  the  chUl  night  wind  thy  couch  assail. 
Causing  thy  teeth  to  chatter,  ague  fuhfon 
Haste  thee,  Horatio,  to  the  brothers  Barber, 
And  they  will  vend  thee  for  a  trifling  simi 
A  pair  of  goodly  Blabkbts,  wrapped  in  which 
Thou  mayest  snap  thy  fingers  at  John  Frost  himself  I* 
Horatio.— Blankets  I  lack,  but  ducats  lack  also ! 
Hamlet.— Hast  thou  no  sheep  ? 
Horatio.— I  have  a  score  of  them  1 
Hamlbt.— Then  wherefore  mourn  thy  want  of  sordid 
duoatsP 
Shear  off  their  wool,  and  take  it  to  the  Barbers. 
And  in  exchange  they^  fill  thy  purse  with  gold. 
Or,  should  you  choose  it,  smother  you  with  blankets  1 
HoRATia— A  foolish  flmcy  I  have  got,  my  Lord, 

Baiment  to  wear  made  from  my  own  sheep's  fleece. 
Hamlbt.— Still  say  I,  Barbers  Brothers  are  your  men  ! 
Machines  they've  fitted  up  for  Custom  Cardiho. 
Performing  work  which  cannot  be  surpassed 
On  earth,  or  for,  that  matter,  in  the  moon  I 

Doctor. — Bravo!  bmvissimol  Canada  is,  in 
truth  becoming  **  some  pumpkij^*' — as  Jonathan 
hath  it — when  the  poetaster  otjif  arren,  the  black* 
ing  manniacturer,  officiatOMi  laureate  to  tho 
Barbw  «d«lphi  of  Str«elivitti# 
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Baibd.— As  1  earn  ooi  o'  tke  HftmUtoc  tteain- 
Imii  this  morning  I  bongbi  *  book  foi  Gksy  frae 
a  fljing  stationer,  wba  carried  his  wares  in  a  bas- 
ket. I  wonder  whether  its  worth  tbe  twa  and 
S|tf  pence  I  disbursed  for  the  same  I 
MAJOB^^What  is  it  called  r 
LiiKD.— "2%«  jRoyal  FavoriU ;  cr  ike  Jlfyti^ 
rU$  of  the  Cawrt  of  Chatlu  W 

If  AJOB^-I  baTO  glanced  orer  tbe  alGur,  aad 
think  it  will  stand  one  reading.  Tbo  writer  is 
OTidently  a  man  of  some  ability,  ^t  possessed  of 
small  imagination,  and  less  taste.  To  his  credit, 
be  it  said,  he  treats  a  peculiarlj  indelicate  subject 
wHh  a  mod«8tj  bj  no  means  characteristic  of  the 
Bejnolds  sdiool,  to  which  be  oTidentlj  belongs. 
hAiMD.^lt  was  the  word  ^^JliytUru^^  that 
oaaght  my  attention.  My  sister,  like  the  lave  ^ 
ber  sex,  is  greedy  as  a  gled  alter  secrets! 

Maiob.— If  CMxelda  ol  Bonnie  Braes  has  pe- 
rused the  aotobiography  of  John  Lilly,  the  me- 
moirs of  that  olcTer  gossip  De6rammont,orthe 
diaries  of  Erelyn  and  Pepys,  she  wiU  Ifaid  bolfsw 
mysteries  in  tbe  **  Royal  larertte.'*  Indeed  the 
wxffk  is  littie  more  than  a  re-bash  firom  tbe  writers 
I  bsTo  enumerated. 

Laixdw— I  think  I  may  safely  gang  bafl  that  tbe 
kooeet  woman  is  innocept  o'  ony  ue  reading  as 
yoo  indicate,  and  consequently  a*  will  be  com  that 
comes  to  her  crap. 

Doctor. — ^Tbongh  I  cannot  exactly  say  with 
Bancho  Pansa  that  '*  I  mightily  d^ight  in  bearing 
\mt  stories,**  there  is  one  entitled  **Jlfmie  Limiu; 
or  th$  OppoHii  J^eighhoff**  whkh  I  haye  just 
been  perashig  with  especial  appetite. 

Laird. — ^Nane  o*  your  lore  stories  fbr  met 
Wba  cares  a  prin  bead  for  the  mewings  and  cater- 
wanlings  o'  a  pair  o*  cream-iaced  Jockies-  and 
JenniesI  I  dion*  belieTo  in  sk  baTors  asbroken 
btarts  and  blighted  aliectieBsl  If  Romeo  bad 
been  set  to  planting  tatties,  and  Juliet  to  spinidng 
thread  for  Uie  fabrication  o*  her  ain  cutty  sark, 
tbey  n^ght  bae  been  to  the  fore  this  blessed  day. 
Idleness  is  the  cause  o'  a*  the  mischief  that  is  kid 
to  tbe  door  o*  Dan  Oupidt 

Hajob.— Why  Laird  you  are  getting  to  be 
quite  as  notorious  a  matter-of-fact  anti^ideaUst,  as 
old  Joe  Home  himself  t  I  must  really  prescribe 
'  for  you  a  course  of  Ovid  and  Boccaccio!  The 
Dtoameron$  of  the  latter,  may,  possibly,  glTc  you 
more  orthodox  notions  of  the  tender  passions  I 

Laibo.— D.  Cameron!  Is  he  a  brither  o*  Mal- 
oolm's,  thinks  ony  body? 

Majob.— Not  e«aetly !    But  Doctor,  tovmbfaig 
OppoaiU  N€(ghbomnf  who  Is  it  written  by  f 
Doctor. — UmlltoOarlen,  tbe  agreeable  atitboi* 


essof«*Jobn,''wbkbwe€OBsidered  at  a 
sedenmt. 

Xajob. — ^There  was  much  derer  wri^ng  im 
'^Jobn."  Does  MisaCarlen^s  present  prodyetito 
come  up  tio  the  BMik  tbereef  t 

Dociwi.— It  exceeds  iV  tn  my  opmismw  An 
interest  is  thrown  around  tbe  ordinary  doiaa»  «# 
a  conrfeBhip  whiob  would  surprise  yeo. 

Majob.— Tbe  lady  must  be  » true  artlBt  thes. 
So  frequently  has  that  disk  been  cooked,  that 
unless  seasoned  with  peeuUariy  piquant  eoa^ 
ments,  it  is  huge!y  apt  to  scmmer  a  literary  epi- 
cure! HaUoo  Lairdt  what  in  tbe  name  of 
wonder  are  you  about  f 

Laibd.— Busking  some  troot  books  wf  mj 
beard!  I  never  like  to  see  ony  thing  wasted! 

Majob.— Alas  poor  beard  t  To  what  base  aaea 
we  may  come  HoraUo  I 

Major.— So  Christopher  Kortb,  the  gforiooi 
Kit  of  Ebony,  has  been  gathered  to  the  t<Mnb  oT 
his  &therS  I 

DocTOB.— Yes  r  Full  of  honoora  he  has  paaesd 
away  from  the  mountains,  and  tarns,  and  bum^ 
and  moors  he  lored  so  weD,  and  sung  with  sock 
impas^oned  ek>quencel 

Laibd.— John  Wilsoik  is  gon%  saefturasthe 
body  is  concerned,  but  ki  Scotland,  or  eannie 
Cumberland,  he  will  never  be  dead  I  Whenever 
tbe  trout  fisher  sees  a  thunder  shower  saffiag 
doon  the  glen— or  notices  an  eagle  soaring  a^ 
into  the  Wne  lilt,  wi  aibUos  a  lamb  in  its  talonsr- 
or  lays  aside  his  rod,  and  doffi  bivbannet  as  a 
sheiierd*8  funeral  passes  stowly  by  lnm,-or  comes 
suddenly  upon  a  curly-headed  herd  laddie,  kited 
abint  a  cairn,  and  ^reading  wi  fluahmg  cheek 
and  flashing  ee,  the  history  o'  Scotland's  eternal- 
ly beloTod  hero.  Sir  William  Widkce  ;  on  a'  rie 
occaswns  the  spirit  o*  Christopher  will  be  pre- 
sent to  that  angler's  biteUeetual  ken»  prorided 
always,  that  he  possesses  the  sma'est  portisa 
o*  heart  and  imaginatk>nt 

Majotu— HeaTcn  bless  you  Land !  ^fowr  keaii» 
at  least,  to  hi  its  right  placet 

DocTOB.— There  to  sosaething  rery  touchmg  ia 
Lord  Cockburn  following  so  soon  to  tbe  grsTO  Ids 
old  friend  Witeon— fbr  friends  the  pair  wsi^ 
though  politicany  dtounited. 

^jji^—Lord  CodLbum!— ^e  you  sNai «» 
tell  me  that  Harry  Cockburn  to  dead? 

DooTOB.— It  to  but  too  true !  He  dtod  atkia 
residence,  BonaHy,  near  Bdinburgbt  on  Wedass^ 
day  2M  April 

Laibo.- Cranstoun*s  awa,  Jeffrey's  awa,  aad 
MoncriefTs  awa,  and  noo  Cockburn  has  followed 
themtotbebaro»tbe£teniall    Waesocklwts- 
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lJ  psir  Scotland  has  hardly  a  great  lawyer 
left! 

Majok.— Did  yoa  erer  see  Lord  Oookboni, 
Boimie  Braes? 

IdLiap. — Hony  a  time,  but  he  wasna*  a  Lord 
then,  or  likely  to  be.  The  laet  time  that  I  be- 
iMid  him,  he  was  playing  a  game  o*  bools  wi* 
some  youngsters  in  a  retired  street  o*  Edin- 
biugh,  and  ei\joying  the  sport  as  keecly  as  ony  o* 
tbem !  He  was  then  in  the  climax  o'  his  repnta- 
tfea  as  an  advocate,  and  it  made  my  heart  loop 
to  witness  him  retaining  sao  strongly  the  fresh- 
oesBand  simplicity  of  youth  1 

1Ca^<mu— Tott  haye  heard  him  speak,  I  pre* 

Laibd.— Aften.  I  mhid  once  behig  present 
in  the  General  Assembly  when  he  was  contending 
iir  the  neoessi^  o'  repairing  the  KazweUtowa 
Kirk.  "  Mr,  Moderator,''  quo'  Harry,  «  ih6jloor 
is  rotten,  and  the  ileepere  are  in  a  had  state  ; — 
I  do  not  mean  the  people,  sir  /**  Ye  never  heard 
flio  a  guflaw  as  got  up,  at  that  saying,  mair  par- 
tieaiarly  as  the  minister,  honest  man,  was  some- 
thing Bke  a  saut  herring  without  yill,  unoo  dry  I 

Major. — Has  his  mantle  fidlen  on  his'chil* 
dMn? 

DociOB. — ^I  was  at  school  with  them,  and  I 
foor  that,  from  what  I  remember  of  them,  there 
ia^  bat  faint  hopes  of  it.  Lord  MoncrielTs  sons 
wam  of  a  different  stamp,  and  will,  I  think,  yet 
1M  beard  of. 

Laird.^I  say.  Doctor,  yon  was  a  grann  mis- 
take ye  made  aboot  Professor  Hincks  and  the 
broadL  Noo  it  is  raal  queer  that  nane  o*  us 
thooht  o*  the  improbability  that  an  Irish  Plrofes- 
•or,  hooever  gifted,  should  be  handing  forth 
aneat  a  Scottish  relic 

DoOTOR. — ^Very  tme.  Laird,  it  does  seem  rather 
flbsurd,  especially  as  we  had  the  real  Simon  Pure, 
in  the  shape  of  Professor  Wilson,  of  Toronto  Uni- 
teraUy,  amongst  us.  I  ha?e  since  seen  in  the 
learned  gentleman's  work  on  the  **  Annals  of 
Scotland,"  a  full  account  of  the  relic  in  question, 
and  indeed,  there  is  an  engraying  of  the  clasp 
that  H.  0.  H.  spoke  about  The  truth  is,  Mr. 
Hlxioks,  the.  antiquarian,  and  decypherer  of  the 
Babylonish  arrowhead  inscriptions,  was  running 
!a  my  head  at  the  time,  hence  the  mistake. 

LAiBB.^Weel,  weel,  as  yoa  confess  yoor  &ut, 
m  forgie  it  this  time.  Major,  hae  ye  read  the 
boik  o'  which  I  see  ye  hae  twa  illustrations  in 
this  number. 

Major. — I  have,  and  propose  to  read  you  sere- 
ral  extracts  from  it,  which,  I  think,  are  highly 
entertaining.    The  first  is  on  page  19.— (i/a/or 


*'  We  had  already  oTertaken  and  passed  sereral 
Uirge  wagon  and  cattle  trains  from  Texas  and  Ar- 
kansas, mostly  bound  to  California.  With  tham. 
were  many  women  and  children;  and  it  wa^ 
pleasant  to  stroll  into  their  camps  in  the  evening 
and  witness  the  perfect  air  of  comfort  and  being* 
atphome  that  they  presented.  Their  waggons 
drawn  up  in  a  circle,  gave  them  at  least  ra 
appearance  of  security;  and  within  the  enclosnra 
the  men  either  reclined  around  the  camp-fires,  ov 
were  busy  in  repairing  their  harness  or  cleaning 
their  arms.  The  females  milked  the  cows  and 
prepared  the  sapper ;  and  we  often  enjoyed  tha 
hot  cakes  and  frtsh  milk  which  they  invited  us  to 
partake  of.  Tender  in&nts  in  their  cradles  were 
seen  under  the  shelter  of  the  waggons,  thus  early 
inured  to  hard  trav^  Carpets  and  rocking* 
chairs  were  drawn  ont,  and,  what  would  perhaps 
shock  some  of  our  fine  ladies,  fresh-looking  girk, 
whose  rosy  lips  were  certainly  never  intended  to 
be  defiled  by  the  vile  weed,  sat  around  the  fire^ 
smoking  the  old-fashioned  corn-cob  pipe.** 

A  little  further  on  oar  explore  says : — 
'^Kaised  camp  at  4.46  A.  M.  and  travelled  five 
miles  west  by  south,  crossing  a  steep  and  rocky 
hill  covered  with  pines,  and  in  five  miles  entered 
a  small  valley  watered  by  the  Rio  de  la  Laguna 
(Dake  Creek).  This  creek  issues  from  a  UJte 
near  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Pkta  (Silver 
Range),  about  twelve  acres  in  area ;  we  found  U 
unfordable  on  account  of  its  swollen  condition 
from  melting  snows.  Its  current  was  swift  and 
waters  turbid,  rolling  with  a  loud  roar  over  a 
rocky  bed.  It  both  enters  and  leaves  this  valley 
through  narrow  and  rocky  canons;  above  the 
upper  one  it  flows  through  another  valley  of  lai^g* 
er  extent  and  of  great  beauty. 

It  became  a  question  with  us,  how  our  packs 
were  to  be  transported  over  the  higuua  without 
getting  them  wet  or  lost,  and  we  at  first  attempt- 
ed to  make  a  bridge  by  felline  a  tall  pine  across 
the  stream,  but  it  fell  partly  into  the  water,  and 
the  current  carried  it  away,  tearing  it  into  pieces. 
This  plan  having  £Guled,  another  was  adopted, 
suggested  by  what  Mr.  Beale  had  seen  in  his 
travels  in  Peru,  and  the  mode  of  crossing  the 
plunging  torrents  of  the  Andes,  which  was  entire^ 
ly  successful 

Mr.  Rogers  selected  a  point  where  the  streasi 
was  for  some  distance  free  from  rocks,  and  suc- 
ceeded, lifter  a  severe  struggle,  in  swimming 
across;  and  one  of  the  men  mounting  a  stray. 
Indian  pony,  which  we  found  quietly  grasing  in 
the  valley,  dashed  in  after  him,  and  also  effected 
a  landing  on  the  opposite  side.  To  them  a  lif  ht 
line  waa  thrown,  and  having  thus  established  a 
oommunioation  with  the  other  side,  a  larger  rope 
was  drawn  over  by  them,  and  tied  firmly  to  a 
rock  near  the  water's  edge.  The  end  of  the  rope 
on  our  side  was  made  fast  to  the  top  of  a  pine 
tree  ;  a  backstay  preventing  it  from  bending  to 
the  weight  of  the  loads  sent  over.  An  iron  hook 
was  now  passed  over  the  rope,  and  by  means  of 
a  sling  our  packs  were  suspended  to  it  The 
hook  sTided  freely  from  the  top  of  the  tree  down 
to  the  rock ;  and  when  the  load  was  taken  of( 
we  drew  the  hook  and  sling  back  to  our  side  by  a 
string  made  fast  to  it.  The  last  load  sent  over 
was  oar  wearing  i^parel,  and  Just  after  parting 
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with  it,  a  TioIoDt  hailstorm  brotce  over  us,  malcing 
us  glad  to  seelc  shelter  from  its  fury  under  rocks 
and  trees.  Most  of  the  day  was  thus  consumed, 
and  it  was  nos  until  5  P.  M.  that  we  mounted  our 
mules  and  swam  them  across.  The  water  was  icy 
cold,  and  some  of  the  animals  had  a  narrow  es- 
cape from  drowning.  We,  however,  saddled  up 
immediately,  and  proceeding  four  miles  from  the 
creek,  encamped  for  the  night  in  a  small  hollow. 
Oa  leaving  the  Rio  de  la  Laguna,  the  road 
ascended  a  high  and  steep  hill.  The  country 
travelled  over  this  day  was  abundantly  grassed, 
the  hills  timbered  with  firs,  pines,  and  aspens,  and 
the  streams  shaded  with  willows.  Day's  trivel 
9mUes;  total,  886  miles." 

What  do  you  think  of  that  contrivance,  Dr.  f 

Doctor. — Olever  enough,  but  go  on. 

*'  This  morning  our  anxieties  from  Indians  have 
commenced.  At  ten  o'clock  three  of  them 
rode  into  camp,  and  shortly  afterwards  some 
dozen  more. 

Yesterday,  after  the  Indians  arrived,  I  gave 
them  what  little  tobacco  we  could  spare  and  some 
of  our  small  stock  of  dried  elk  meat  After  eat- 
ing and  smoking  for  awhile  they  insisted  on  my 
accompanying  Uiem  to  their  camp,  which  was 
some  ten  miles  off.  I  explained  to  them  as  well 
as  I  could  who  I  was. 

Knowing  that  it  is  best  always  to  act  boldly 
with  Indians,  as  if  you  felt  no  fear  whatever,  I 
armed  myself  and  started  with  them.  Our  road 
for  a  mile  or  two  led  over  a  barren  plain,  thickly 
covered  with  grease  wood,  but  we  soon  struck 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  where  the  firm  rich 
mountain  grass  swept  our  saddle-girths  as  we 
cantered  over  it  We  crossed  a  considerable 
mountain  covered  with  timber  and  grass,  and 
near  the  summit  of  which  was  quite  a  cluster  of 
small,  but  very  clear  and  apparently  deep  lakes. 
They  were  not  more  than  an  acre  or  two  in  size, 
and  some  LOt  even  that,  but  surrounded  by  luxu- 
riant grass,  and  perched  away  up  on  the  moun- 
tain, with  fine  timber  quite  near  them.  It  was 
the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  world ;  it  form- 
ed quite  a  hunter*s  paradise,  for  deer  and  elk. 
bounded  off  from  us  as  we  approached,  and  then 
stood  within  rifle-shot.  looking  back  in  astonish- 
ment A  few  hours'  ride  brought  us  to  the  Indi- 
an camp ;  and  I  wish  here  I  could  describe  the 
beauty  of  the  charming  valley  in  which  they  lived. 
It  was  small,  probably  not  more  than  five  miles 
wide  by  fifteen  long,  but  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  boldest  mountains,  covered  to  their  sum- 
mits with  alternate  patches  of  timber  and  grass, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  having  been  regular- 
Iv  laid  off  in  small  farms.  Through  the  centre  a 
fine  bold  stream,  probably  three  feet  deep  by  forty 
wide,  watered  the  meadow  land,  and  gave  the  last 
touch  which  the  valley  required  to  make  it  the 
most  beautiful  I  had  ever  seen.  Hundreds  of 
horses  and  goats  were  feeding  on  the  meadows 
and  hill-sides,  and  the  Indian  lodges,  with  the 
women  and  children  standing  in  front  of  them  to 
look  at  the  approaching  stranger,  stron^fly  re- 
minded me  of  the  old  patriarchal  times,  when 
flocks  and  herds  made  the  wealth  and  happiness 
of  the  people,  and  a  tent  was  as  good  as  a  palace. 
I  was  conducted  to  the  lodge  of  the  chief^  an  old 
aad  infirm  man  who  welcomed  me  kindly,  and  told 


me  his  yonng  men  had  told  him  I  had  given  of  mf 
small  store  to  them,  and  to  "  sit  in  peace.** 

I  brought  out  my  pipe,  filled  it,  and  we  smoked 
together.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  a  sqnaw 
brought  in  two  large  wooden  platters,  contahii]>g 
some  very  fat  deer  meat  and  some  boiled  corn,  to 
which  I  did  ample  justice.  After  this  followed  a 
dish  which  one  must  have  been  two  weelLS  witli- 
out  bread  to  have  appreciated  as  I  did.  NeTer 
at  the  tables  of  the  wealthiest  in  Washington 
did  I  find  a  dish  which  appeared  to  me  so  perfect 
ly  without  a  parallel.  It  was  some  commeal 
boiled  in  goats*  milk,  with  a  little  elk  &t  I  think 
I  certainly  ate  near  half  a  peck  of  this  delidoui^ 
stole,  and  then  stopped,  not  because  I  haa 
enough,  but  because  I  had  scraped  the  dish  dry 
with  my  fingers,  and  licked  them  as  long  as  the 
smallest  particle  remained,  which  is  "  manners  * 
among  Indians,  and  also  among  Arabs.  Eat  all 
they  give  you.  or  get  somebody  to  do  it  for  you, 
is  to  honor  the  hospitality  you  receive.  To  leave 
any  is  a  slight  I  needed  not  the  rule  to  make 
me  eat  all. 

After  this  we  smoked  again,  and  when  abool 
to  start  I  found  a  large  bag  of  dried  meat  and 
a  peck  of  com  put  up  for  me  to  take  to  my 
people. 

Bidding  a  friendly  good-by  to  my  hosts  and 
dividing  among  them  about  a  pound  of  tobacoo 
and  two  handkerchief,  and  giving  the  old  chief 
the  battered  remains  of  a  small  leaden  picayune 
looking-glass,  I  mounted  my  mule  to  return. — 
The  sun  was  just  setting  when  I  started,  and 
before  reaching  the  summit  of  the  mountain  it 
was  quite  dark.  As  there  was  no  road,  and  the 
creeks  very  dark  in  the  bottoms^  had  a  mosi 
toilsome  time  of  it  At  one  creek,%h1ch  I  readi- 
ed after  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  through 
the  thick  and  fdmost  impenelrable  undergrowUi, 
it  was  so  dark  that  I  could  see  nothing;  but, 
trusting  to  luck,  I  jumped  my  mule  off  the  bank 
and  brought  up  in  water  nearly  covering  my  sad- 
dle. Getting  in  was  bad  enough,  but  coming  out 
was  worse ;  for,  finding  the  banks  high  on  the 
other  side,  I  was  obliged  to  follow  down  the 
stream  for  half  a  mile  or  more,  not  knowing  when 
I  should  be  swimmUig,  until  I  succeed^  with 
great  difficulty  in  getting  out  through  the  tingled 
brushwood  on  the  opposite  side.  I  arrivea  at. 
camp  late  at  night,  and  found  my  men  very  anxi- 
ously awaiting  my  return,  having  almost  condnd- 
ed  to  give  me  up,  and  to  think  I  had  lost  ay 
"hair."    A  UtUe  rain.** 

Fve  only  two  more  extracts. 

Started  at  6  A.  M.,  and,  travelling  thirty-tivt 
miles,  encamped  on  Green  Biver  Fork  of  the 
Great  Colorado  at  1  P.  M. 

The  country  we  traversed  was  stony  and  brok- 
en by  dry  watercourses.  On  every  side,  and 
principally  to  the  north  and  northeast,  extended 
ranges  of  rugged  hills,  bare  of  vegetation,  and 
seamed  with  ravines.  On  their  summits  were 
rocks  of  fantastic  shapes,  resembling  pyramida^ 
obelisks,  churches,  and  towers,  and  having  aD 
the  appearances  of  a  vast  city  in  the  distance. 
The  only  vegetation  was  a  scanty  growth  of 
stunted  wild  sage  and  cacti,  except  at  a  pcrfnt 
known  as  the  Hole  in  the  Rock,  where  there 
were  willows  and  other  pUnts  denoting  the  vkfe- 
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\%j  of  water,  but  we  found  nc  ne  on  oar  route. 
The  sun  was  exceedingly  hot,  and  we,  as  well  as 
ov  mules,  were  glad  to  reach  the  rirer,  where 
Wtt  could  relieve  our  thirst.  Saw  four  antelopes 
netf  Green  River,  to  which  the  DeUware  imme- 
diately gave  chase,  but  was  unable  to  get  within 
gunshot. 

Green  River  was  broader  and  deeper  than 
either  Grand  River  or  the  Avonkarea,  but  its 
current  was  neither  so  rapid  nor  so  turbulent. — 
The  scenery  on  its  banks  was  grand  and  solemn, 
and  we  had  an  excellent  view  of  it  from  our 
camping  place  ou  a  high  bluff.'* 

And  now  for  the  last, — 

'*  We  procured  at  Para  wan  a  settlement  of  the 
Mormons,  a  small  supply  of  flour  and  some  beef, 
which  we  hticeanie^d. 

The  kind  reception  that  we  received  from  the 
inhabitants  of  these  settlements,  during  our  short 
•ojoura  among  them,  strongly  contrasted  with 
what  we  had  been  led  to  anticipate  from  the 
reports  of  the  Mexicans  and  Indians  whom  we 
had  met  on  the  road.  On  our  arrival,  Colonel 
G.  A.  Smith  sent  an  officer  to  inquire  who  we 
were,  our  business,  destination,  &c.,  at  the  same 
time  apologizing  for  the  inquiries,  by  stating  that 
the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country  rendered 
it  necessary  to  exercise  a  strict  vigilance  over  all 
strangers,  particularly  over  those  who  came  from 
the  direction  of  their  enemy *s  territory.  Mr. 
Beale's  replies  being,  of  course,  satisfactory,  we 
were  treated  as  friends,  and  received  every  mark 
of  cordiality.  We  spent  the  evening  of  our  aiv 
rival  in  Parawan  at  the  house  of  Col.  Smith,  who 
was  in  command  of  this  portion  of  the  territory, 
and  was  organiping  a  military  force  for  its  protec* 
don.  He  related  to  us  the  origin  of  these  south- 
em  settlements,  the  many  difficulties  and  hardships 
that  they  had  to  contend  with,  and  gave  us  much 
interesting  information  of  the  geography  of  the 
surrounding  country.  He  also  stated  that  fur- 
naces for  smeltin^i^  iron  ore  were  already  in 
operation  in  the  vicinity  of  Paragoona  and  Para- 
wan, and  that  the  metal,  which  was  obtained  in 
•nfficient  quantity  to  supply  any  demand,  was 
also  of  an  excellent  quality ;  and  that  veins  of 
ooal  had  been  found  near  Ced»r  City,  on  Goal 
Creek,  eighteen  miles  south  of  Parawan,  one  of 
which  was  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  and  apparent- 
ly inexhaustible.'  A  large  force  of  English 
miners  was  employed  in  working  these  mines,  and 
pronounced  the  coal  to  be  equal  to  the  best 
English  coaL  I  saw  it  used  in  the  forges ;  it  is 
bituminous,  and  burns  with  a  bright  flame. 

As  regards  the  odious  practice  of  polygamy 
which  these  people  have  engrafted  on  their 
religion,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  could 
learn  much  about  it  during  our  short  stay,  and  its 
existence  would  even  have  been  unobserved  by 
«!,  had  not  a  "Saint**  voluntarily  informed  us  that 
he  was  '*  one  of  those  Mormons  who  believed  in 
a  plurality  of  wives,**  and  added,  "for  my  part 
I  have  six,  and  this  is  one  of  them,**  pointing  to 
a  female  who  was  present.  Taking  this  subject 
ibr  his  text,  he  delivered  a  discourse  highly 
eulogistic  of  the  institution  of  marriage,  as  seen 
hi  a  Mormon  point  of  view;  of  the  antiquity  o' 
polygamy,  its  advantages,  the  evils  it  prevents, 
quoting  the  example  oif  the  patriarchs,   and  of 


eastern  nations,  and  backing  his  argument  with 
statistics  of  the  relative  number  of  mnles  and 
fein&les  born,  obtained  no  boubt  from  the  same 
source  as  the  Book  of  Mormon.  This  discourse 
did  not  increase  our  respect  foi  the  tenets  he 
advocated,  but  we  deemed  it  useless  to  engage 
in  a  controversy  with  one  who  made  use  of  such 
sophistry.  From  what  he  said,  I  inferred  that  a 
large  number  of  Mormons  do  not  entirely  approve 
of  the  "spiritual  wife**  system,  and,  judging  from 
some  of  the  households,  it  was  evident  that  the 
weaker  vessel  has  in  many  instances  here,  at 
elsewhere,  the  control  of  the  rrUnage. 

This  subject,  "the  Central  Route  to  the 
Pacific,**  will  always  be  of  importance,  even 
although  the  line  of  railroads  farther  north  should 
in  time  connect  with  an  iron-clasp  the  two  oceans. 
Mr.  Gwynn  H.  Heap*d  book  is  very  readable. 
Doctor,  have  you  seen  a  paper  on  "  Indian  Fibres 
fit  for  Textile  Fabrics,  or  for  Rope  and  Paper 
making  ?*' 

DocroR. — I  have,  and  think  it  of  great  import- 
ance at  a  time  when  our  differences  with  Russia 
have,  in  a  great  measure,  forced  us  to  seek  our 
supply  of  hemp  from  other  sources.  Here  is  the 
paper. 

'  Indian  Substitutxs  for  Russian  Heicp. — At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  Dr.  Forbes 
Royle  read  a  paper  on  "  Indian  Fibres  fit  for  Tex« 
tile  Fabrics,  or  for  Rope  and  Paper  making."  He 
stated  that  in  the  white-fibred  plants,  such  as  the 
bows^jring  hemp,  the  aloe,  the  pita-fibre,  the  pine- 
apple, and,  above  all,  the  plantain,  we  had  bound- 
less resources  of  material  not  only  for  paper 
making,  but  for  cordage,  which  would  rival  Ma- 
nilla hemp,  or  the  American  aloe  which  bridged 
over  broad  rivers.  The  oakum  of  these  plants 
might  be  converted  into  paper,  and  the  fibres, 
into  fabrics  of  different  qualities ;  and,  though  thej 
might  not  be  fitted  for  making  knots,  they  would 
yet  make  ropes  which  were  capable  of  bearincr 
considerable  strain.  Among  the  malvaoeous  and 
leguminous  plants,  or  those  among  which  the 
brown  hemp  and  *'8unn**  of  India  were  found, 
with  the  iute  among;  the  linden  tribe,  we  had  a 
variety  of  cheap  products,  because  the  plants 
could  be  grown  with  ease  and  their  fibres  sepa- 
rated with  facility.  If  we  required  fibres  possessed 
of  all  tlie  strength  of  Russian  or  of  Polish  hemp, 
we  should  find  this  property  not  only  in  the  hemp 
of  the  Himalaya,  but  in  the  various  nettles  which 
clothe  the  foot  of  these  mountains  from  Assam  to 
to  the  Sutlej.  One  of  the  latter^the  rheea  fibre 
— he  felt  assured  would  not  only  undersell  every 
other  fibre,  but,  in  point  of  strength,  would  take 
a  position  necond  to  none  of  all  the  fibres  at  pres- 
ent imported.  Some  of  this  fibre  had  been  made 
into  a  5-inch  rope,  and  had  been  Uied  at  Messrs. 
Huddart*8  rope  manufactory,  where  it  was  found 
that  each  square  inch  made  from  the  wild  rheea, 
bore  in  the  first  experiment  844  lbs. ;  in  the 
second  experiment  894  lbs.,  and  that  from  rheea 
fibre  910  lbs. ;  while  the  average  strength  of  rope 
made  with  the  best  hemp,  and  after  numerous 
exper  ments,  from  the  year  1808  to  1808,  was 
806  lbs.  per  square  inch.    In  December  last  some 
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eKperiments  were  made  at  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's military  stores  with  fibres  in  equal  weights 
and  of  equal  lengths.  The  weight  that  each  fibre 
broke  with  was  ascertained  to  be  as  follows:— St. 
Petersburgh  hemp,  IdOlbs.  t  Jubbulpore  hemp, 
1901bs. ;  Wuckoonar  fibre,  1751bs. ;  mudar,  or 
jeronm  fibre  (common  all  over  India),  IdOlbs. ; 
China  grass,  2601be. ;  rheea  fibre,  820lb8. ;  wild 
rheea^  Irom  Assam,  8431bs. ;  and  Kote  Kangra 
hemp,  no  breakase  at  400Ibs.  This  hemp  was 
the  cannabU  iotira  of  botanists,  and  was  culti- 
▼ated  in  every  part  of  India  on  account  of  the 
intoxicating  property  of  its  leaves.  Dr.  Royle 
itoted,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Court  of  Directors 
Ml  ordered  20  tons  of  the  rheea  fibres,  as  well 
t*  of  the  Himalayan  hemps,  to  be  sent  here  yearly 
for  the  purpose  of  having  them  tried.  A  vast 
namber  of  specimens  of  the  different  fibres,  and 
of  the  articles  manufactured  from  them,  have 
boon  left  at  the  Society  of  Arts  for  a  few  days  for 
iaflpectioa. 

Major. — It  is  a  fortunate  ciroumstanee  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  supply  the  want  created  by  the 
war  with  Russia.  The  price  of  the  ar^le  has 
already  reached  a  very  high  figure,  and  few  can 
predict  when  the  war  will  end.  I  will  now  read 
jtm  my  Colonial  News.    (Major  readt :) 

COLOMIiX  CHIT-CHAT. 

The  "  table  turnings  *'  and  "  spiritual  rappings  " 
hare  reached  suoh  a  head  in  Lower  Canada,  that 
(ho  Bishop  of  Montreal  has  thought  it  necessary 
to  denounce  them  in  a  pastoral  letter. 

Keariy  all  the  Canadian  Banks  have  given  notioe 
that  they  will  apply  to  Parliament  at  its  next  see- 
•ioB  for  an  increase  of  th^ir  ca.  ital  stock. 

DiSASTBRS  Olf  THE  LaKXS  FOR  THS  TbAB  1858. 

—We  find  io  the  Buffalo  Expreu  a  statement  by 
G.  W.  Rounds,  Agent  for  the  North  Western  In- 
Wuucoe  Company,  in  relation  to  the  lake  disasters 
for  the  last  year  amounting  to  two  hundred  and 
llxty-six.  Loss  of  property,  $874,  148.  Lives 
logt|  81.    The  followhig  is  a  recapitulation : — 

Aammt  of  \o»  by  Amorieaa  vesaels.. 

-        British         **  .. 

Steam          *  .. 

•*        ■    ••        Sail               **  .. 

Collision        -  ., 

*  ••       Explosioa     *• 

*  "Fire              -  .. 
••             ••        Other  causea  *• 

Amoant  of  loss  on  Lake  Ontario  :— 
•*    Steam 
••  •*  -    Sail 

"   BrieSteam  .. 

*  «.         •«   Huron  steam.. 

m  M  «(  8»a      .. 

«  «  «    Michigan  8t\. 

m  M  14  mW 

"         "   Sup*r. steam.*.* 


.  461300 
.  412,343 
.  M328 
.  77,894 
.  131,056 
.  608;J71 

.  188.400 

,    94677    282,477 

.  128-606 

121.906    20&512 
.    88,694 

.    62.744    161,381 
.    23.700 

123.616    167,310 
82,600 


Of  the  two  hundred  and  sixtr.six  disasters  here 
detailed,  nineteen  occarred  in  April,  thirty  in 
Hay,  seventeen  in  Jnne,  eleven  in  July,  twenty- 
eight  in  August,  thirty  in  September,  thirty-nine 
iu  October,  eighty  in  November,  and  twelve  in 
December.  Six  steamers,  two  propellers,  and 
thirty  sail  vessels  have  gone  out  of  existence  en- 
limly.  The  number  of  vessels  lost  during  the 
pptMnt  year  exoueda  those  oi  last  year  by  tbir- 


ty«Mrven,  while  the  loss  of  pn^erty  Is  1m%  by 
$118,016. 

Statistical  Tables,  compiled  from  the  CtMmA 
Registrar  of  the  Gaol  ol  the  United  Coaati«a  oi 
Toric,  ODtMiosBd  Peel,  for  the  year  1868v  for«bo 
ioformatfoo  of  the  Grand  Jury,  showing  the  una* 
her  of  prisoners  committed,  whether  male  or  fo> 
DMle,  their  offences,  countries  of  their  birth,  tki^ 
s|pe%  their  eduoation,  and  also  the  number  wke 
use  ardent  sphrits  to  excess: — 

For  manshmghter,  2  males.  Murdei^-mtlaib 
18,  females  8.  Rape— 8.  Drunk  and  tiiaordei^ 
— males,  188,  females  110,  boys,  2.  Dvonk  la 
the  streets— males  104,  females  19.  Diaordu^ 
characters — ^males  14,  females  87.  Yagraoey*— 
males  62,  fbmales  110,  boys  15.  Larceny — voiim 
78,  females  27,  boys  18.  Assaults — males  8S| 
females  7,  boys  S.  Trespass — males  7,  females 
4,  lunatios  2.  Assaulting  constables  in  dischazgj^ 
of  daty — 9.  Arson — mates  4,  females  1,  boys^ 
Leaving  employment—  males  8.  Drunk  and  ngfA' 
ing — ^msles  8,  females  i.  Robbery — ^malea  4, 
Receiving  stolen  goods — males  8.  Passing  ba4 
money — t,  Escspe  from  prison — 1.  Highwi^ 
robbery — 1.  Keeping  disorderly  houses — ^males. 
8,  females  8.  Selling  spirituous  liquors  without 
license— 1.  Deserting  seamen— 4.  Contempt 
of  Comt — 8.  Non-peHbrmance  of  statute  labor 
— 1.  Embesslement— 1.  Aggravated  assault— 
1.  Aiding  soldiers  to  desert — 1.  Sheep  steafin^ 
— 1.  DeUlned  as  witnesses — 7.  Threatening — 
males  62,  females  26.  Larceny  and  trespaas— 
males  2.    Horse  stealing — 10.    Furious  driving 

Totdsiales 677 

!l^otal  Females 362 

.  Of  those  oommitted  that  could  barely  rea^  8 
read  and  write  imperfectly,  49 — read  and  writ^ 
well,  18— superior  education,  2.  And  of  those 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  there  were^ 
males  196,  females  218. 
Countries  to  which  they  belonged : — 
England— Males  C7 . . .  Females  87 

Ir^and        *'    854 '*    25& 

Seotlaod      «•      68 **      25 

Canada  W."      48 **        2 

Canada  B.   "        2 **        2 

U.  States    **       4 "      19 

Gersaany    "        8....       «        8 
Fraape— 4.    Wales— 2. 

G.  L.  ALLRK,  JaikK. 

LrvnM  IK  Q01BEO.— We  are  informed  Utat  tile 
four  pound  loaf  has  risen  to  fifteen  pence,  or  a 
quarter  of  a  dolUr  in  Quebec ;  and  that  timr 
cord  of  wood,  which,  accor«ling  to  their  measaie- 
ment,  if  bat  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  is  ai  §m 
dolkrs. 

TOBONTO  PHILHARMONIC  SOCISTT. 

This  Society  has  now  been  complete  r^ 
organised;  and  consists  of  two  branches,  th* 
Vocal  and  Instrumental.  Tiie  following  is  acflM- 
plete  list  of  the  Officers  :— 

PrMui^ia— The  Rev.  J.  McCaul,  L.  L.  D. 

SeenUaj'^^.  Armstrong. 

7Wati«r«r--G.  D.  Wylli,^ 
Officers  appointed  by  the  Vocal  branch : — 

Ftc««PrsM4m<— Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Drapeiw 

JtfsM^^Mrf*— IhooasBiitoa  and  Dr.  Simpswi, 
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Omator — James  B.  Bavlf. 

Secretary  and  Trtaturtr — H,  Mason. 
Offleers  appointed  by  the  Inttrnmental  branch : 

Vtee-President — Professor  Gberriman. 

JAmo^ff— Professor  Ir?ki§  and  Mti  Ecelee. 

Ourator — J.  Ellis. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — A.  Nordheimer. 

The  Hamilton  Spectator  states  that  the  Com* 
mittee  appointed  by  the  English  Shareholders  of 
tbn  Qreat  Western  Railway  Company  have  nnani- 
BMosly  reported  against  the  pntohaaeof  the  Erie 
uid  Ontario  Railway  and  the  Niagara  Harbor  and 
Pocks.  Mr.  Langsdon  has  been  appointed  as 
a^t  to  proceed  to  this  country  and  represent 
ihto  English  shareholderi  at  tbe  nest  election  for 
DiMdors. 

Railways  in  Canada. — ^We  are  often  asked 
how  many  miles  of  railway  are  completed^  single 
track  in  Canada.  The  following  is  near  the  mark: 
€beat  Western,  229  miles-^Qrand  Trunk,  Mon* 
IfMl  to  Island  Pond,  148.*-Toronto  to  Barrie,  64. 
— ^Montreal  to  Lachine,  8. — Chippewa  to  Queen* 
■Urn,  hc^  about  9. — Rouse's  Point  to  Montreal, 
4T. — Montreal  to  Hemmingford,  86.— Bytown  to 
Ftescott,  40.— Fort  Eiie  to  Paris,  80.— Rich- 
mond, or  Melbourne  to  Quebec,  97.  Total  over 
•SO,  of  which  eighteen  years  since  not  any  was 
begun. — 7}ranicrlpt, 

The  folk>wing  list  of  hisnranoea  if  l^retty 
aoenrate: 


Bidlding— London  and  Lirerpool 
Globe 

LHMvy— Royal 

London  and  Livevpool 
Quebec 

Fwnhure— Royal 

London  andLirevpoel 
Quebec 


£8,000 
6,000 


jEMOO 
8,800 
8^800 


-£8,000 


-10,000 


8,000 


£26,000 

The  Quebec  papers  state  that  on  the  Heights  of 
Abraham,  where  the  decisive  battle  between  the 
Snglish  and  French  was  fought  in  1760,  which 
d<»cided  the  future  nationality  of  Canada,  the  re- 
mains  of  several  men  who  fell  in  the  conflict  have 
been  Utety  found.  The  Quebec  Conoiitfis  a 
f^nch  paper,  suggests  that  in  order  to  mark  the 
Qnanimity  that  now  prevails  between  the  two 
races  in  Canada,  the  remains  should  be  solemnly 
removed  under  the  directions  of  the  National 
Societies,  to  some  more  appropriate  resting  place. 

Union  or  the  Provincbs. — K.  correspondeit 
of  the  New  Brunetrieker  advocates  an  union  of  the 
Lower  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
Mid  Prince  Edward^s  Island,  under  their  ancient 
teme,  the  **  Province  of  Acadia.'* 

The  extent  and  population  of  the  three  Colonies 
^litoh  it  ia  thus  proposed  to  unite  under  one 
Qovemment,  are  as  follows : — 

Aore8«        Sonla. 
ITew  Brunswick,  20«<K)0,000    198,800 

KoTa  Scotia  k  Cape  Breton,  1 1,684«196    277.005 
Pdnce  Edward  Island,  1,360,000      62,678 


Total, 


88,894,19*    688,488 


The  editor  of  the  Daily  Oolanist,  suggeela 
that  pigs  should  be  cherished  as  pets,  instead  of 
dogs!  He  thinks  that  they  are  quite  as  oman 
menta^  and  more  useful  1 

The  Xeui  Brunewicker  is  opposed  to  the  sug- 
gested Federal  Union  of  the  British  North  Ame* 
rican  Colonies,  aa  embracing  under  one  govern- 
ment too  wide  a  range  of  territory,  but  maintains 
that  the  three  lower  provinces  above  named 
would,  if  united,  soon  be  in  a  position  to  taka 
rank  with  Canada,  and  would  by  their  combined 
exertions,  under  one  system  of  laws  and  fiscal 
regulations,  adtance  with  far  greater  stride* 
thai  they  can  possibly  do,  while  littering  awi^ 
their  legislation  and  their  labours,  each  by  iMl 
and  often  In  an  antagonbtio  manner. 

A  striking  instance  of  noble  disregard  to  self** 
interest  in  promoting  the  *  beard  movement,*  may 
be  seen  any  day  about  the  market  of  Toronto,  la 
the  person  of  an  itinerant  razor  grinder,  who  is 
cultivating  a  beard  to  the  evident  danger  of  tbs 
craft  by  which  he  makes  his  living. 

Capt.  C.  0.  Brmatinger,  Chief  ot  Police  of  Mott« 
treal,  has  Issued  his  annual  report  of  the  statistics 
of  crime  dnrlag  the  year  1868,  in  Montreal.  The 
number  of  parties  arrested,  and  for  what  oflfenoes 
is  given  in  the  report  as  follows : — For  murder^ 
1 ;  horsestealing  1 ;  passine  counterfeit  mooey, 
6;  obtaining  goods  under  £lse  pretences,  7  ;  re« 
ceiving  stolen  goods,  1 ;  larceny  17 ;  drunk  in  tba 
streets,  2088 ;  drunk  and  disorderly  conduct,  126; 
breach  of  the  peace,  144;  vagrants,  816;  pn^ 
tection,  646 ;  indecent  exposure,  19 ;  impeding 
and  incommodinsr,  91.  Total  offences,  8601, 
Tried  and  fined  summarily,  86 ;  committed  to  the 
house  of  correction  as  vagrants,  for  fifteen  days 
and  under,  1404 ;  for  one  month  and  under,  168 ; 
committed  for  trial,  89 ;  committed  for  examina* 
tion,  8 ;  discharged,  1669. 

A  Commission  with  visitorial  powers  has  besR 
appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  state  of  discipline  of 
upper  Canada  College,  the  system  of  teaching 
adopted  therein,  and  the  general  management 
thereof  The  Hon.  Chancellor  Blake,  the  Hon. 
Judge  Harriaon  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson  ars 
the  Commissioners. 


The  Owen  Sound  Lever  states,  that  there  ls« 
company  of  Land  Sharks,  whose  head  quarters 
are  at  Barrie,  banded  together  for  the  purpose  of 
robbing  the  honest,  industrious,  hnrd-workin& 
toil-worn  pioneers  of  the  County  of  Simcoe ;  their 
mode  of  procedure  is  to  enquire  into  their  tities: 
if  a  flaw  is  found  they  buy  the  land  from  under 
them,  and  dispossess  them.  This  is  a  description 
of  bttiiiness  which  amounts  to  downright  roguetf* 
It  is  a  pity  that  Courts  of  Justice  should  be  mad0 
to  aooompllsh  the  ends  of  such  knavee.  When  a 
man  becomes  honestly  possessed  of  land,  no  cout 
of  law  or  equity  should  deprive  him  of  it,  on  se- 
couniof  a  mere  qui  ble  of  the  law. 

The  Legislature  of  Prince  Edward^s  Island  met 
on  the  9th  February,  when  the  Hon.  Mr.  Jardins 
was  chosen  Speaker.  His  Excellency's  opening 
speech  jrave  an  encouraging  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  colony.  The  revenue  of  the  Is- 
land is  stated  at  £86,000.  On  the  the  11th  nit., 
in  oonsequenee  of  the  Government's  having  besB 
ia  a  rnlnoBi^,  on  the  Address,  the  precedmg  «vs* 
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idng,  they  tendered  their  resignations,  which 
were  iorthwith  acccepted  bj  Sir  Alexander  Ban- 
nerman. 

The  Legislature  of  Noira  Scotia  have  passed 
resolutions,  empowering  the  Government  of  that 
Province  to  expend  £200,000  a  year  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroads— the  money  to  be  raised  by 
loans,  the  issue  of  notes  from  the  Treasury  &c.— 
At  this  rate  Nova  Scotia  will  soon  be  pretty  well 
•applied  with  railroads. 

The  Quebec  papers  of  the  11th  Karch,  stele  that 
the  following  Officers  serving  in  Oanada  have  been 
ordered  forUiwith  to  proce^  to  England  to  em- 
bark with  the  army  for  Constantinople: — Asst 
Com.  Gen.  Routh,  Dep.  Asst.  Goma.  Genl.  Haw- 
kins, Webb  and  Bonnes.  D.  A.  0.  Genl.  Webb 
has  been  stationed  at  Quebec,  for  the  last  three 
years,  during  which  time  he  was  frequently  the 
Senior  Officer  of  the  Department. 

Deer  are  remarkably  nomeroos  in  the  Town- 
ship of  Wallace  this  year.  A  short  time  ago 
eleven  of  them  were  seen  drinking  together  at  a 
spring  in  that  township. 

Four  Quebeckers  have  just  returned  from  Aus- 
tralia. They  report  hard  times,  hard  luck,  and 
hard  usage ;  but  amaxingly  little  hard  money. 

An  independent  militia  Rifle  Oompany  is  about 
being  formed  at  St.  Catharines.  The  drntHtu- 
tional  understands,  that  the  company  will  be  fur- 
nished with  arms  in  a  short  time,  and  believes  it 
will  be  the  means  of  supplying  the  town  with  an 
•ffioient  police  force  in  case  oineed. 

The  Voice  of  the  Fugitive  stetes,  that  numbers 
of  fugitives  from  slavery  continue  to  arrive  in 
Canada  from  the  boasted  Und  of  freedom.  If 
they  haijl  not  Canada  to  fly  to,  their  fate  would  be 
sad  indeed.  But  once  here,  where  true  freedom 
exists,  they  need  have  no  further  fear  of  the  lash ; 
unless,  indeed,  our  "vitril"  friend,  MitchelPs 
ideas  of  liberty  should  prevail  among  us — which 
heaven  forefcnd  1 

The  Barber  Brothers,  so  well  known  for  their 
manufacturing  enterprise,  are  putting  up  a  new 
and  extensive  Paper  Mill  on  the  Ctedlt,  near 
Georgetown.  It  is  a  stone  building,  100  feet  long 
and  four  stories  high.  They  will  doubtless  sup- 
ply a  good  article. 

It  is  proposed  to  esUblish  in  the  City  of  Ham- 
ilton, a  company  for  the  manufacture  of  knitted 
fabrics  and  hosiery. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Quebec  Provident  and  Sa- 
Ting^s  Bank  made  their  annual  report  on  the  28th 
March,  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  aie  favor- 
ably spoken  ot  The  number  of  the  new  accounts 
opened  during  the  past  year  is  634,  making  the 
totel  number  of  accounts  now  open  2246.  The 
deposits  have  increased  during  the  same  period 
from  £112,638.  12.  7,  to  £148,338.  5. 1,  and  the 
surplus  fund  to  £9,274.  12.  9. 

NEWS  FROM  ABROAD. 

The  position  of  affairs  in  the  East  has  bpen  so 

distinctly  defined  in  the  two  articles  in  the  April 

and  May  numbers,  and  the  causes  of  the  war  so 

dearly  exphuoed,  that  it  is  needless  to  relani  to 


the  subject,  and  m  our  resum^  we  will  at 
proceed  to  the  events  of  the  kst  six  months. 
cutBAT  Bftirani. 

The  principal  topic  a^ter  the  1st  of  January 
which  engrossed  public  attention  was  the  aa- 
focnded  rumour,  (raised  as  stated  by  some  jour- 
nals, by  Lord  Palmerston's  party)  respecting 
Prince  Albert's  treasonable  conduct  in  l>etisyi^ 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him  as  a  Priry  Goon- 
sellor,  ex-offieio.  This  rumour  resulted  in  the 
most  triumphant  refutation  of  all  the  charges 
brought  against  his  Royal  Highness,  and  ii 
establishing  the  fact  that  the  Prince  was  de- 
servedly the  most  popular  personage  in  Her 
Majesty's  dominions.  A  second  point  of  interesi 
has  been  the  offensive  and  defensive  alUanee 
entered  into  t>etween  France  and  England  ami 
Turkey. 

**  Their  M^esties  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  resolved  to  lend  their 
assistance  to  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  Abdtf 
Mecljid,  Emperor  of  the  Ottomans,  in  the  war 
which  he  is  carrying  on  against  the  aggressions 
of  Russia,  and  oblig^,  moreover,  notwithstanding 
their  sincere  and  persevering  efforts  to  maintain 
peace,  to  become  themselves  belligerent  parties 
in  a  war  which,  without  their  active  interfer^ice, 
would  have  threatened  to  overthrow  the  balanos 
of  power  in  Europe,  and  the  interests  of  their  own 
Kingdoms,  have,  in  consequence,  resolved  Ss 
conclude  convention  for  the  purpose  of  designat- 
ing the  object  of  their  alliance,  as  well  as  the 
means  to  be  employed  in  concert  to  carry  it  out, 
and  have  for  this  purpose  named  as  their  Pleni- 
potentiaries : 

"  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable George  William  Frederic,  Eari  of  Cla- 
rendon, &c.,  and  Principal  Secretary  of  States! 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  for  Foreign  Affairs ; 

And  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  Frend^ 
Sieur  Alexander  Colonna,  Count  Walews^^i,  fte., 
his  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty ; 

Who,  having  mutually   communicated   their 
credentials  in  due  form,  have  determined  aid 
signed  the  following  articles : — 
••abticls  I. 

**  The  High  Contracting  Parties  engage,  as  far 
as  in  their  power,  to  bring  about  the  re-e8tat>Gsl- 
ment  of  pMce  between  Russia  and  the  Subliae 
Port  on  solid  and  lasting  bases,  and  to  guamntee 
Europe  against  a  return  of  the  lamentable  co»> 
plications  which  have  just  so  unhappily  distorbsi 
the  general  peace. 

"▲snoLi  II. 

**  The  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ha«^ 
log  been  violated  by  the  occupation  of  the  pvs- 
vinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  by  otMr 
movements  of  Russian  troops,  their  Majesties  the 
Queen  of  the  United  Kinsdom  of  Great  Briiyi 
and  Ireland  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French  han 
concerted  and  will  concert  the  most  advisable 
means  to  free  the  teffitories  of  the^uksa  frsn 
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foreign  inva^ioD,  and  to  attain  the  end  specified 
in  Article  No.  1.  They  eng^e  (or  this  purpose 
to  maintain,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
wmr,  as  judged  by  matual  agreement,  a  suflScient 
Iftnd  and  sea  force,  and  whose  description,  num- 
bers, and  destination  subsequent  arrangements 
•ball  determine  as  occasion  arises. 

**ARTIOLB  III. 

**  Whatever  event  may  happen  in  consequence 
«£  the  eiecution  of  the  present  Convention,  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  bind  themselves  not 
to  receive  any  overture  nor  any  proposition 
tending  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  not  to 
eeterinto  any  arrangement  with  the  Imperial 
Qeurt  of  Russia  without  having  previously  de- 
liberated together. 

"  ARTICLI  IT. 

*'  Anjipated  by  the  desire  of  maintaining  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  not  pursuing  any 
interested  end,  they  refuse  beforehand  to  derive 
§my  individual  advantage  from  the  events  which 
naj  happen. 

**AKnOLI  T. 

*^  Their  Migesties  the  Queen  of  the  United 
^Lingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the 
Bmperor  of  the  French  will  receive  with  pleasure 
into  their  alliance,  to  co-operate  to  the  proposed 
end,  those  of  the  other  powers  of  Surope  who 
may  wish  to  enter  it. 

**1.RTICLI  TII. 

The  present  convention  will  be  ratified,  and  the 
mtifications  will  be  exchanged  at  London  in  the 
•pace  of  eight  days. 

**In  pledge  of  which  the  respective  Plenipo- 
toDtiaries  have  signed  and  sealed  it. 

**  Given  at  London  the  10th  April,  1854. 
"  Cl^rindok, 
"A.  Waliwski." 

About  the  middle  of  March  the  first  detach- 
ment of  the  British  fleet  sailed  for  the  Baltic, 
their  first  place  ot  destination  being  Wengold 
Bound,  and  on  the  27th  war  was  formally  declar- 
ed by  the  Lord  Chancellor's  reading  her  M^jesty^s 
dadaration. 

DBCLARATIOir. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  her  Majesty  an- 
nounces the  fiiilure  of  her  anxious  and  pro- 
tracted endeavours  to  preserve  for  her  people 
and  for  Europe  the  blessings  of  peace. 

The  unprovoked  aggression  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  against  the  Sublime  Porte  has  been  per- 
ilited  in  with  such  disregard  of  consequences, 
that  afler  the  rejection  by  the  Emperor  of  Rubs- 
ila  of  terms  which  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the 
Bmperor  of  the  French,  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
at  well  as  her  Majesty,  considered  just  and  equi- 
table, her  Mi^^^J  ^  compelled  by  a  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  the  honour  of  her  crown,  to  the 
Interests  of  her  people,  and  to  the  independence 
of  the  States  of  Europe,  to  come  forward  in  de 
imoe  of  an  ally  whose  territory  is  invaded,  and 
vfaoee  dignity  and  independence  are  assailed. 

Her  Mijesty,  in  justification  of  the  course  she 
it  about  to  pursue,  refers  to  the  transactions  in 
which  her  Mijesty  has  been  engaged. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  hvi  some  canse  of 
.  tHDpUint  against  the  SuUaa  with  wfecehoo  to 


the  settlement,  Which  his  Highness  had  sane* 
tinned,  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches  to  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Places 
of  Jerusalem  and  its  neighborhood.  To  the 
complaint  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  this  head 
justice  was  done;  and  her  M^jesty^s  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople  had  the  satisfaction  of  promot- 
ing an  arrangement  to  which  no  exception  was 
taken  by  the  Russian  government. 

But  while  the  Russian  government  repeatedly 
assured  the  government  of  her  Majesty  that  the 
mission  of  Prince  Menschikoff  to  Constantinople 
was  exclusively  directed  to  the  settlement  of  the 
question  of  the  Holy  Places  at  Jerusalem,  Prince 
Menschikoff  himself  pressed  upon  the  Porte  other 
demands  of  a  far  more  serious  and  important 
character,  the  nature  of  which  he,  in  the  first  in- 
tance  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  con* 
ceal  from  her  Majesty^s  Ambassador.  And  these 
demands,  thus  studiously  concealed,  affected  not 
the  privileges  of  the  Greek  Church  at  Jerusa- 
lem, but  the  privileges  of  the  millions  of  Turkish 
subjects  in  their  relation  to  their  sovereign  the 
Sultan. 

These  demands  were  rejected  by  the  sponta- 
taneous  decision  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

Two  assurances  have  been  given  to  her  Majesty 
— one,  that  the  mission  of  Prince  Menschikoff 
only  regarded  the  Holy  Places ;  the  other,  that 
his  mission  would  bd  of  a  conciliatory  character. 

In  both  respects  her  Mige8ty*s  just  expectation! 
were  disappointed. 

Demands  were  made  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
his  majesty  the  Sultan,  extended  to  the  substitn* 
tion  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  authority  for  hia 
own  over  a  large  pordon  of  his  subjects :  and 
those  demands  were  enforced  by  a  threat ;  and 
when  her  Migesty  learned  that,  on  announcing 
the  termination  of  his  mission.  Prince  Menschikoff 
declared  that  the  refusal  of  his  demands  would 
impose  upon  the  Imperial  government  the  necen* 
sity  of  seeking  a  gurantee  by  its  own  power,  her 
Majesty  thought  proper  that  her  fleet  should 
leave  Malta,  and,  in  co-operaUon  with  that  of  his 
majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  take  up  itf 
station  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dardanelles. 

So  long  as  the  negotiation  bore  an  amicabia 
character  her  Migesty  refrained  from  any  demon- 
stration of  force.  But  when,  in  addition  to  the 
assemblage  of  large  military  forces  on  the  frontier 
of  Turkey,  the  Ambassador  of  Russia  intimated 
that  serious  consequences  would  ensue  from  the 
refusal  of  the  Sultan  to  comply  with  unwar- 
rantable demands,  her  Majesty  deemed  it  rights 
in  conjunction  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French* 
to  give  an  unquestionable  proof  of  her  detormtoa- 
tion  to  support  the  sovereign  rights  oi  the'Sultan. 

The  Russian  government  huA  mfllntamed  Lhai 
the  determination  of  the  Emperor  to  [>i:c:upj  tb« 
Principalities  was  taken  la.  consequence  ol  ^o 
advance  of  the  fleets  of  Etigknd  and  Frd^ieo^  Bnl 
the  menace  of  the  faivasloa  of  the  Turl^Uh  terri- 
tory was  conveyed  in  Couut  Neisd rodeos  Qoie  to 
Reschid  Pacha,  of  the  19th  (3  let)  May.  and  re- 
stated in  his  despatch  to  Baron  Branca w^  of  the 
20th  May  (1st  June),  which  armouaced  tba  dtit^r- 
mination  of  the  Emperor  of  Rubral  a  to  order  hk 
troops  to  occupy  the  PriikcipulUieii,  H  ibo  Ti/fU 
did  not  within  a  week  comply  wUh  ifae  d^totlf 
ofEoMia.  M 
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The  despatch  to  her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople  aathorizing  him,  in  certain  spec!* 
fled  contingencies,  to  send  for  the  British  fleet, 
was  dated  the  81st  May,  and  the  order  sent  direct 
from  England  to  her  Majes^*8  admiral  to  proceed 
to  the  neiehborhood  of  the  Dardanelles  was  dated 
the  2ud  of  June. 

The  determination  to  occnpy  the  Principalities 
was,  therefore,  talcen  before  the  orders  for  the 
advance  of  the  combined  squadrons  were  giren. 

The  Sultan's  Minister  was  informed  that  unless 
b6  signed  within  a  week,  and  without  the  change 
of  a  word,  the  note  proposed  to  the  Porte  by 
Prince  MenchikofT,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
from  Oonfttantinople,  the  Principalities  of  Molda- 
Tia  and  Wallachia  would  be  occupied  by  Russian 
troops.  The  Sultan  could  not  accede  to  so  hi- 
stUting  a  demand ;  but  when  the  actual  occupa- 
tion of  the  Principalities  took  place,  the  Sultan 
did  not,  as  he  might  have  done  in  the  exercise  of 
bis  undoubted  right,  declare  war,  but  addressed 
a  protest  to  his  lUlies. 

Her  Majesty,  in  conjunction  with  the  soTerelgns 
of  Austria,  France,  and  Prussia,  has  made  rarious 
attempts  to  meet  any  just  demands  of  the  Empe- 
ror of  Russia  without  affecting  the  dignity  and 
independence  of  the  Sultan ;  and  had  it  been  the 
sole  object  of  Russia  to  obtain  security  for  the 
enjoyment  by  the  Christian  subjects  of  ihe  Porte 
of  their  privileges  and  immunities,  she  would 
hare  found  it  in  the  offers  that  hare  been  made 
by  the  Sultan.  But  as  that  security  was  not  of* 
fered  in  the  shape  of  a  special  and  separate  stipu- 
lation with  Russia  it  was  rejected.  Twice  has 
this  offer  been  made  by  the  Sultan,  and  recom- 
mended by  the  four  Powers,  once  by  a  note 
originally  prepared  at  Vienna,  and  subsequently 
modified  by  the  Porte,  once  by  the  proposal  oif 
bases  of  negotiation  agreed  upon  at  Constantino- 
ple, on  the  Slst  December,  and  approred  at 
Vienna,  on  the  18th  of  January,  as  offering  to  the 
two  parties  the  means  of  arriving  at  an  uAder- 
ftanding  in  a  becoming  and  honorable  macner. 

It  is  thus  manifest  that  a  right  for  Russia  to 
interfere  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  Turkish  sub- 
jects to  their  sovereign,  and  not  the  happiness  of 
Christian  communities  in  Turkey,  was  the  object 
■ought  for  by  the  Ru?&ian  goTomment;  to  such 
a  demand  the  Sultan  would  not  submit,  and  his 
Highness,  in  self-defence,  declared  war  upon  Bus- 
iia ;  but  her  Majesty,  nevertheless,  in  co^jimctton 
with  her  allies,  has  not  ceased  her  endeavors  to 
xeitore  peace  between  the  contending  parties. 

The  time  has,  however,  now  arrived  when  ^ 
Advice  and  remonstrances  of  the  ftmr  Powers 
bavbg  proved  wholly  ineffectual,  andthemHitary 
preparations  of  Russia  becoming  dally  more  ex- 
tended, it  is  but  too  obrious  that  the  Emperor  of 
Boflsia  has  entered  upon  a  course  of  policy  wtiieh, 
If  unchecked,  must  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Ottoman  empire. 

In  this  conjuncture  her  Majesty  feds  called 
«pon  by  regard  for  an  ally,  the  integri^  and  inde- 
pendence of  whose  empire  have  been  recognised 
as  efsentinl  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  by  ihe  sym- 
pathies of  her  people  with  right  against  wrong, 
by  a  desire  to  avert  from  her  dominions  most  in- 
JurioHs-f onsequenoe?,  and  to  save  Stnrope  from 
tke  preponderance  of  a  Power  whfeh  fai^  rldlated 


^ Hieiaith  of  treaties,  and  defies  the  opMtoa  of  Uterilmie,  18M,   -The 


civilised  worid,  to  take  up  arms,  in  conjunCtiab 
with  the  Bmpcnor  of  the  French,  for  the  deftses 
of  the  Sultan. 

Her  Mijesty  is  persuaded  that  in  so  acting  tlie 
will  have  the  cordial  support  of  her  people ;  aad 
that  pretext  of  seal  for  the  Christian  religion  wiB 
be  used  in  vain  to  cover  an  aggression  under- 
taken in  disregard  of  its  holy  precepts,  and  of  h» 
pure  and  beaefieeat  spirit 

Her  Majesty  hsmbly  trusts  that  her  efforts  idi^ 
be  Buecessfhl,  and  that,  by  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence, peace  may  be  re-eetabliahed  on  a  sale  lod 
solid  foundation. 

WnrmHSTKB,  Xareh  28,  1854. 

DKCLA&ATION. 

Her  Maiesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  EiDgdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  having  been  oom- 
pelled  to  take  up  arms  in  support  of  sA  ally,  is 
desirous  of  rendering  the  war  as  little  onerous  as 
possible  to  the  Powers  with  whom  she  remaioB 
at  peace. 

1  o  preserve  the  commerce  of  neutrals  fhnn  all 
unnecessary  obstruction,  her  Miijesty  is  wUliBg, 
for  the  present,  to  waive  a  part  of  the  beOigerent 
rights  appertaining  to  her  by  the  law  of  n«sieM. 

It  is  impossible  tor  her  Mijesty  to  forego  Hie 
exercise  of  her  right  of  seizing  articles  oontrabiBd 
of  war,  and  of  preventing  neutrals  from  i>earfBg 
the  enemy's  despatches;  and  she  must  maiatifr 
tlie  right  of  a  beHigerent  to  prevent  nentrals  from 
breaking  any  effective  blockade  which  may  be 
established  with  an  adequate  force  against  Ibe 
enemy's  forts,  harbours,  or  coasts. 

But  her  Mi^esty  will  waive  the  right  of  seeing 
enemy's  property  laden  on  board  a  nentnd  vesMl, 
unless  it  be  oonU«band  of  war. 

It  is  not  her  Mijesty's  intention  to  claim  the 
cenisoatien  of  neutrals  property  not  being  oob- 
traband  of  war  foond  on  board  enemy's  skips; 
and  her  Majesty  further  declares,  that  beiAg  anx- 
ious to  lessen  as  much  as  poesible  the  evils  «< 
war,  and  to  restrict  its  operations  to  the  regnteAy 
organised  Ibreeo  of  the  eovntry,  it  is  not  hmyss 
ent  fBtentioB  to  issve  letters  of  maiqoo  tor  ^tfic 
commissioning  of  privateers. 

WxsnmvsnB,  March  28, 1854. 

Indepeadenlly.  of  the  former  good  feeliDg  ex- 
isting on  tke  part  of  Great  Britain 
Turkey,  the  annexed  doooment  roosed  the  i 
indignation  against  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  Yhe 
proverb,  "  Quem  Dau  tnUt  pertUre^  priui  demf» 
iaty"*  is foUy  nferable  toihe  epedes  ef  iismmty 
which  coold  hftve  ten^ted  the  Russian  Bm^ot 
had  to  hazard  to  the  mocking  pobHo  so  slpal 
an  instance  of  Kia  duplicity : — 

The  ^  secret  and  ooofidential'*  oeirespoftiWie 
on  the  Bastem  question  exdoded  frem  tho  Mle> 
books,  has  been  fald  before  Paritemeiit,  aadostti- 
pletes,  we  fanagfoe,  the  history  of  the  uu|,sllillSMS 
that  have  taken  pteoe.  The  docosaente  lo-MSs- 
tion  are  chiefly  o  reialfoii  by  ^r  HamilKM  Wj- 
monr  of  Tmtious  oobrenstfons  with  ^e  Baifuui, 
nranittg  over  the  €»st  ^«r  months  of  ^iMfnsi 
year,  Tis.,  from  fin.'  lito  April  S8,  wNfelhc 
menwiindvmi  diAwa  viphj  Count  Kessciroii  ia 
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%ith  the  coQgratalations  of  the  Bmperor  on  the 
aoOMflSoD  of  the  present  Ministry:  particaUrly of 
liord  Aberdeen,  **  with  whom  he  had  been  ac- 
^aaiofted  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  fbr  whom  he 
entertained  eqaal  regard  and  esteem."  The  Em- 
peror  wished  that  a  good  understanding  should 
exist  between  England  and  Russia.  *'  When  we 
are  agreed,  I  am  quite  without  aniiety  as  to  the 
West  of  Europe ;  it  is  immaterial  what  the  others 
ntLj  think  or  do.  As  to  Turkey,  tBat  is  another 
qoeetion ;  that  country  is  in  a  critical  state,  and 
may  give  us  all  a  great  deal  of  trouble.**  Sir  H. 
Seymour  pressed  for  somu  additional  assurances 
on  this  point : — 

**  The  Emperor*8  words  and  manner,  although 
still  very  kind,  showed  that  his  Majesty  had  no 
intention  of  speaking  to  nie  of  the  demonstration 
which  he  is  about  to  make  in  the  South.  He 
■aid,  however,  at  first  with  a  little  hesitation,  but, 
aa  be  proceeded,  in  an  open  and  unhesitating 
manner — *  The  affairs  of  Turkey  are  in  a  very 
diaorganised  condition ;  the  country  itself  seems 
to  be  falling  to  pieces  {menace  ridne);  the  fall 
wHl  be  a  great  misfortune,  and  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  England  &  Russia  should  come  to  a  per- 
fectly good  understanding  upon  these  affUrs,  and 
that  neither  should  take  any  decisive  step  of  which 
the  other  is  not  appri^d.** 

•*I  observed  in  a  few  words,  thitt  I  Tejoiced  to 
hear  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  held  this  language ; 
Uiat  this  was  certainly  the  view  I  took  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Turkish  question  was  to  be 
treated. 

**  *  Tenez,*  the  Emperor  said,  as  if  prooeedkig 
with  his  remark,  *■  tenez ;  nous  avens  sur  leS  bras 
on  homme  majade — un  homme  gravement  ma- 
Ude;  ce  sera,  je  vous  le  dis  franchement,  un 
gfWd  malheur  si,  un  de  ces  jonrs,  11  devait  nous 
echapper,  surtout  avant  que  toutes  lea  dispositions 
neoesaires  fhssent  ne  prises.  Mais  enfln  ce  n^est 
point  le  moment  de  vous  parfer  de  eek.' 

**It  was  clear  that  the  Emperor  ifid  not  Intend 
to  prolong  the  conversation.  I  therefore  said, 
*  Yotre  M^este  est  pi  gracieuse  qu*elle  me  per* 
mettra  de  lui  faire  encore  une  observation.  Votre 
Kigest^  dit  que  Thomme  est  mahide ;  c'est  bien 
T rd,  miUs  votre  M^este  dafgnera  «n*ezcuser  si  je 
lot  fkSa  observer,  que  c^est  a  Thomme  genereux 
ft  fort  de  menager  Phomrae  malade  et  fiuble.* 

«*  The  Emperor  then  took  leave  of  ma  in  a 
ttiaoner  which  conveyed  the  imprdttion  of  my 
hating,  at  least,  not  given  ofiF^nce,  and  again  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  sending  fo^  me  on  some 

*  mtare  day." 

On  the  28rd  of  January  the  Bmp^ror  wtsmOre 

espncit. 

**  I  found  his  Majesty  alone ;  he  recelted  me 
with  great  kindness  saying,  that  I  had  appeared 
dteirous  to  speak  to  him  upon  ^MCstn  affklrs; 
tiltt,  on  Ids  side,  there  was  no  inditpotfton  to  do 
to,  Imt  that  he  must  begin  at  a  remote  period. 

**'Touknow,'  his  Majesty  said,  *the  dreams 
and  plans  in  which  the  Empress  Catharine  Was  in 
tiie  habit  of  indulging ;  these  were  handed  down 
to  oor  time ;  but  while  I  inherited  immense  terri- 

*  tocial  possessions,  I  did  not  inherit  those  virions, 
those  intentions,  if  you  like  to  caJl  Uiem  so.  On 
tiia  contrary,  my  country  is  so  tast,  so  liapplly 
itoraistanced  in  every  way,  tliat  tt  wotdd  be  nn 
mSOnable  in  me  to  desire  more  territory  or  more 


power  than  I  possess ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  the 
first  to  tell  you  that  our  great,  perhaps  our  only 
danger,  is  that  which  would  arise  from  an  exten* 
sion  given  to  an  empire  already  too  large. 

**  *  Close  to  us  lies  Turkey,  and,  in  our  present 
condition,  notning  better  can  be  desired  for  our 
interests ;  the  times  have  gone  by  when  we  had 
anyth  ng  to  fear  from  the  fanatical  spirit  or  the 
military  enterprise  of  the  Turks,  and  yet  the 
country  is  strong  enough,  or  has  hitherto  been 
strong  enough  to  preserve  its  independence,  and 
to  ensure  respectful  treatment  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

**  *  Well,  in  that  empire  there  are  several  mil* 
lions  of  Christians  whose  interests  I  am  called 
upon  to  watch  over  (surveiUer)^  while  the  right 
of  doing  so  is  secured  to  me  by  treaty.  I  may 
truly  say  that  I  make  a  moderate  and  sparing  use  ' 
of  my  riffht,  and  I  will  freely  confess  that  it  is 
one  which  is  attended  with  obligations  occasion- 
ally very  inconvenient;  but  I  cannot  recede  from 
the  discharge  of  a  distinct  duty.  Our  religion,  as 
established  in  this  country,  came  to  us  from  the 
Eiist,  and  there  are  feelings,  as  well  as  obliga- 
tions, which  never  must  be  lost  Aigbt  of. 

"  *  Now,  Turkey,  in  the  condition  which  I  have 
described,  has  by  degrees  fallen  into  such  a  state 
of  decrepitude,  that  as  I  told  you  the  other  night 
eager  as  we  all  are  for  the  prolonged  existeoee 
of  the  man  (and  that  I  am  as  desirous  as  you  can 
be  for  the  continuance  of  his  life,  I  beg  you  to 
believe),  he  may  suddenly  die  upon  our  hands 
{nmts  rester  aur  le  brae);  we  cannot  resuscitate 
what  is  dead ;  if  the  Turkish  empire  fi&Ils,  it  tallt 
to  rise  no  more ;  and  I  put  it  to  you,  therefore, 
whether  it  is  not  better  to  be  provided  before, 
hand  for  a  contingency,  than  to  incur  the  chaos, 
confusion,  and  the  certainty  of  a  European  war, 
all  of  which  must  attend  the  catastrophe  if  it 
should  occur  unexpectedly,  and  before  some  ul- 
terior system  has  been  sketched  f  This  is  the 
point  to  which  I  am  desirous  that  you  ahoidd 
call  the  attention  of  your  Government.' 

*'*Sir,'  I  replied,  *your  Majesty  is  so  firtiik 
with  me  that  I  am  sure  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  permit  me  to  speak  with  the  same  open- 
ness. I  wonld  then  observe  that,  deplorable  as 
is  the  condition  of  Turkey,  it  is  a  country  whieh 
has  been  plunged  in  difficulties  supposed  by 
many  to  be  insurmountable.  With  regard  to 
contingent  arrangements.  Her  Mtgcsty*s  Govern- 
ment, as  your  Majesty  Is  well  aware,  objects,  aa 
a  general  rule,  to  taking  engagements  upon  pos- 
8ible  eventualities,  and  would,  perhaps,  be  par- 
ticularly disinclined  to  doing  so  in  this  inatainoe. 
If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  a  great  diaincU* 
nation  might  be  expected  in  England  to  disposing 
by  anticipation  of  the  succession  of  an  old  firiend 
and  ally.* 

**  *  The  rule  is  a  good  one,^  the  Emperor  re 
plied,  *good  at  all  times,  especially  in  times  of 
uncertainty  and  change,  like  ttie  present ;  sUn  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  should  iln- 
derstand  one  another,  and  not  allow  events  In 
take  us  by  surprise : 

*<  The  conversaUon  passed  to  ihe  events  of  the 
day,  when  the  Emperor  briefly  recapitulated  his 
claims  upon  the  Holy  Places— claims  recognised 
by  the  firman  of  last  February,  and  confirmed 
by  a  sancUon  to  which  His  Miyesty  said  he  at- 
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tabbed  much  more  iiDportaDC&— the  word  of  a 
Sofereign. 

'*  The  execution  of  promises  so  made  and  so 
ratified  the  Emperor  said  be  must  insist  upon, 
but  attained  by  negociation,  the  last  advices  from 
Oonsiantio^  pie  being  rather  more  satisfactory. 
**  I  expressed  my  belief  that  negociation,  fol- 
lowedf  as  I  thought  it  had  been,  by  the  threats 
of  military  measures,  would  be  found  sufficient 
tof  secure  a  compliance  with  the  just  demands  of 
Russia.  I  added  that  I  desired  to  state  to  His 
Higesty  what  I  had  previously  read  from  a  writ- 
ten paper  to  his  Minister,  viz.,  that  what  I  feared 
for  Turkey  were  not  the  intentions  of  His  Majesty 
but  the  actual  result  of  the  measures  which  ap- 
peared to  be  in  contemplation.  That  I  would 
repeat,  that  two  consequences  might  be  antici- 
pated from  the  appearance  of  an  Imperial  army 
on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey — the  one  the  counter- 
demonstration  which  might  be  provoked  on  the 
part  of  France ;  the  other,  and  the  more  serious 
the  rising,  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  popula* 
iion,  against  the  Sultanas  authority,  already  so 
much  weakened  by  revolts  and  by  a  severe  finan- 
cial crisis. 

"  The  Emperor  assured  me  that  no  morement 
of  his  forces  had  yet  taken  place,  and  expressed 
his  hope  that  no  adrantage  would  be  required. 

**  With  regard  to  a  French  expedition  to  the 
Sultanas  dominions.  His  Majesty  intimated  that 
sach  a  step  would  bring  affairs  to  an  immediate 
crisis;  that  a  senso  of  honor  would  compel  him 
to  send  his  forces  into  Turkey  without  delay  or 
hesitation ;  that  if  the  result  of  such  an  advance 
should  prove  to  be  the  overthrow  of  the  Great 
Turk,  he  should  regret  the  event,  bui  should  feel 
that  he  had  acted  as  he  was  compelled  to  do. 

**With  regard  to  the  extremely  important 
orerture  to  which  this  report  relates,  I  will  only 
observe  that,  as  it  is  my  duty  to  record  impres- 
sions, as  well  as  facts  and  statements,  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  if  words,  tone  and  manner  offer  any 
criterion  by  which  the  intentions  are  to  be  judged, 
the  Emperor  is  prepared  to  act  with  perfect  fair- 
ness and  openness  towards  Her  Miyesty's  Gov- 
ernment. His  Mi^esty  has,  no  doubt,  his  own 
objects  in  -view ;  and  he  is  in  my  opinion,  too 
strong  a  belieTer  in  the  imminence  of  dangers  in 
Turkey.  I  am,  howerer,  impressed  with  the  be- 
lief that,  in  carrying  out  these  objects,  as  in 
guarding  against  those  daneers.  His  Majesty  is 
sincerely  desirous  of  acting  m  harmony  with  her 
Muesty's  Government. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  a  despatch  dated  Feb.  9, 
replies  that  it  is  impossible  to  negociate  respect- 
iDg  the  dia<*olution  of  a  power  that  may  not  take 
place,  for  20,  60,  or  160  years  to  come. 

**  In  these  circumstances  it  would  hardly  be 
consistent  with  the  friendly  feelings  towards  the 
Saltan  which  animate  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  no 
lees  than  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  to  dispose 
beforehand  of  the  provinces  under  his  dominions. 
Besides  this  consideration,  howeTer,  it  most  be 
obserred,  that  an  agreement  made  in  soch  a  case 
tends  very  surely  to  hasten  the  contingency  for 
which  it  is  intended  to  provide.  Austria  and 
France  could  not,  In  &hmess,  be  kept  in  Igno- 
rance of  the  transaction,  nor  wouki  such  conceal- 
ment be  consistent  with  the  end  of  prerentlng  an 
Boropean  war.    Indeed,  sitch  concealment  can* 


not  be  intended  by  His  Imperial  Majesty.  It  !• 
to  be  inferred  that,  is  soon  as  Great  Briiain  and 
Russia  should  have  agreed  on  Ihe  course  to  be 
pursued,  and  have  determined  to  enforce  it,  thej 
should  communicate  their  intentions  to  the  grtmH 
Powers  of  Europe ;  an  agreement  thus  made,  and 
thus  communicated,  would  not  be  very  long  a 
secret;  and  while  it  would  alarm  and  alienate 
the  Sultan,  the  knowledge  of  its  existence  would 
stimulate  all  wis  enemies  to  increased  violeLoe 
and  more  obstinate  conflict.  They  would  fighi 
with  the  conviction  that  they  must  uliimatdy 
triumph,  while  the  Sultan's  gecemls  and  troop* 
would  feci  that  no  immediate  success  could  save 
their  cause  from  final  overthrow.  Thus  would 
be  produced  and  strengthened  that  Tery  anarchy 
which  IB  now  feared,  and  the  foresight  of  thie 
friends  of  the  patient  would  prove  the  cause  of 
his  death. 

"  Her  Majesty*8  Gk)Temment  need  scarcely  en- 
large on  the  dangers  attendant  on  the  execution 
of  any  similar  Convention.  The  example  of  the 
Succession  War  is  enough  to  show  how  little  sucb 
agreements  are  respected  when  a  pressing  temp- 
tation urges  their  Tiolation.  The  poeitioo  of  tlie 
Emperor  of  Russia  as  depositary,  but  not  proprie-> 
tor  of  Constantinople,  would  be  exposed  to  nun- 
bei  less  hazards,  both  from  the  long-cherished  am- 
bition of  his  own  nation,  and  the  jealousiee  of 
Europe.  The  ultimate  proprietor,  whoever  he 
might  be,  would  hardly  be  satisfied  with  the  inert, 
supine  attitude  of  the  heirs  of  Mahomet  II.  A 
great  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Europe  seems  na- 
turally to  belong  to  the  Sovereign  of  Constanti- 
nople, holding  the  gates  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  BUck  Sea. 

**  That  influence  might  be  used  in  favor  of  Ra»- 
sia;  it  might  be  used  to  control  and  curb  her 
power. 

**His  Imperial  Migesty  has  justiT  and  wiedty 
said — *  My  country  b  so  rast,  so  happily  drcom- 
stauced  in  every  way,  that  it  would  be  unreason- 
able in  me  to  desire  more  territory  or  more  pow- 
er than  I  possess.  On  the  con  trary,'  he  objerTed, 
our  great,  perhaps  our  only  danger,  is  thai 
which  woula  arise  firom  an  extension  giren  to  an 
empire  already  too  large.'  A  vigorous  and  am- 
bitious stote,  replacmg  the  Sublime  Porte,  mighty 
however,  render  war  on  the  part  of  Rusaa  a  ne- 
cessity for  the  Emperor  or  his  successors. 

**  Thus  European  conflict  would  arise  from  die 
very  means  taken  to  prevent  it;  for  neither  Eng- 
land nor  France,  nor  probably  Austria,  would  be 
content  to  see  Condtantmople  permanently  in  tbe 
hands  of  Russia. 

**  On  the  part  of  Great  BriUin,  her  Miges^ 
Government  at  once  declare  that  they  renomiee 
all  intention  or  wish  to  hold  Constantinople.  His 
Imperial  M^esty  may  be  quite  secure  upon  this 
head.  They  are  likewise  ready  to  ^ve  an  assu- 
rance that  they  will  enter  into  no  agreement  to 
provide  for  the  contingency  of  the  fiall  of  Turkej 
without  previous  conununication  with  the  Bin^ 
peror  of  Russia. 

«*  Upon  the  whole,  then,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  persuaded  that  no  course  of  poHcj  can 
be  adopted  more  wise,  more  disinterested^  moM 
beneficial  to  Europe,  than  that  which  His  Impe- 
rial Majesty  has  long  followed,  and  i^ich  will  ren- 
I  der  his  name  more  illafrUious  than  that  of  the 
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most  fiunoos  SoTereigM  who  haTe  soaght  immor* 
tality  by  unprovoked  conquest  and  ephemeral 
glory. 

**•  With  a  view  to^he  success  of  (hja  policj,  it 
ia  desirable  that  the  utmost  iorbearance  should 
be  mamf  esled  towards  Turkey  ;  that  any  demands 
which  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  may  have  to 
make,  should  be  made  matter  of  friendly  nego- 
tiation Faiher  than  of  peremptory  demand ;  that 
military  and  naval  demonstrations  to  coerce  the 
Sultan  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  ayoided ; 
that  differences  with  respect  to  matters  affecting 
Turkey,  within  the  competence  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  should  be  decided  after  mutual  concert  be- 
tween  the  great  Powers,  and  not  be  forced  upon 
the  weakness  of  the  Turkish  Govemmeht. 

**  To  these  cautions  her  Majesty's  Gofemmont 
wish  to  add,  th%t  in  their  view  it  is  essential  that 
\h3  Saltan  should  be  advised  to  treat  his  Ohris- 
lian  subjects  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
equity  and  religious  freedom  which  prevail  gen- 
enUly  amonK  the  enli  .'htened  nations  of  Europe. 
The  more  the  Turkish  Government  adopts  the 
rules  of  impartial  law  and  equal  administration, 
the  less  will  the  Emperor  of  Russia  find  it  neoes- 
■ary  to  apply  that  exceptional  protection  which 
his  Imperial  Miyesty  has  found  so  burdensome 
and  inconvenient,  though  no  doubt  prescribed  by 
duty  and  sanctiored  by  treaty. 

In  a  conversatioD  at  a  party  previous  to  the 
formal  presentation  of  the  note,  the  Emperor  told 
Sir  H.  Seymour  that  the  English  Government  did 
BOt  understand  hioL  All  he  wanted  was  an  un- 
derstanding as  to  what  should  not  be  done  when 
the  sick  man  dies.  The  ambassador  replied  that 
countries  do  not  die  in  such  a  hurry. 

**  Then,"  rdoined  the  Emperor,  '*  I  will  tell  yon 
that,  if  your  Government  has  been  led  to  believe 
that  Turkey  retains  any  elements  of  existence, 
your  Government  must  have  received  incorrect 
mformation.  I  repeat  to  you  that  the  sick  man 
is  dying ;  and  we  can  never  allow  such  an  event 
to  take  us  by  surprise.  We  mu*t  come  to  some 
understanding ;  and  this  we  would  do,  I  am  con- 
vinced, if  I  could  hold  but  ten  minutes  conversa- 
tion with  your  ministers — with  Lord  A.berdeen, 
fi>r  instance,  who  knows  me  so  weU,  who  has  full 
confidence  in  me,  as  I  have  in  him.  And,  re- 
member, I  do  not  ask  for  a  treaty  or  a  protocol ; 
a  general  understanding  is  all  I  require — that  be- 
tween gentlemen  is  sufficient ;  and  in  this  case  I 
am  certain  that  the  confidence  would  be  as  great 
on  the  side  of  the  Qyfeen's  Ministers  as  on  mine. 
So  no  more  for  the  present ;  you  will  come  to  me 
to-morrow,  and  you  may  remember  that  as  often 
as  you  think  your  conversing  with  me  will  pro- 
mote a  good  understanduig  upon  any  point,  you 
will  send  word  that  youMrant  to  see  me." 

Sir  H.  Seymour  adds  his  suspicion  "the  Em- 
peror^s  object  is  to  engage  her  Majesty's  (Govern- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  his  owji  Cabinet  and 
that  of  Vienna,  in  some  scheme  for  the  ultimate 
partition  of  Turkey,  and  for  the  exclusion  of 
,     France  from  the  arrangement.** 

Upon  th^  formal  reading  of  Lord  Jo)in  Russell*s 
despatch,  the  ambassador  asked  the  Emperor  to 
explain  his  negative  policy. 

This  his  M^esty  for  some  time  declined  doing ; 
he  ended,  hqwever,  by  saying,  **  Well,  there  are 
Mveral  things  which  I  will  not  tolerate ;  I  will 
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begin  by  ourselves.  I  will  no'  tolerate  the  per- 
manent occupation  of  Ckmstantinople  by  the  Rut* 
sians :  having  said  this,  I  will  say  that  it  never 
shall  be  held  by  the  English,  or  French,  or  any 
other  great  nation.  Again,  I  never  will  permit 
an  attempt  at  the  reconstruction  of  a  Byzantine 
empire,  or  such  an  extecsion  of  Greece  as  would 
ronder  her  a  powerful  State ;  still  less  will  I  per- 
mit the  breaking-up  of  Turkey  into  little  repub- 
lics, asylums  (or  the  Eossuths  and  MazziniB,  and 
other  revolutionists  of  Europe ;  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  any  of  these  arrangements  I  would  go  to 
war,  and  as  long  as  I  had  a  man  or  a  musket  left 
would  carry  it  on.*' 

The  Emperor  argued  at  some  length  that  the 
dissolution  of  Turkey  was  at  hand,  and  would  some 
day  take  them  unawares. 

**  His  Imperial  Majesty  spok  e  of  France.  *  God 
forbid,'  he  said,  *  thlit  I  should  accuse  any  one 
wrongfully,  but  there  ^re  circumstances  both  at 
Constantinople  and  Montenegro  which  are  ex- 
tremely suspicious ;  but  it  looks  very  much  as  if 
the  French  Government  were  endeavoring  to  em- 
broil us  all  in  the  East,  hoping  in  this  way  the 
better  to  arrive  at  their  own  objects,  one  <^ 
which,  no  doubt,  is  the  possession  of  Tunis.* 

Sir  H.  Seymour  suggested  that  Austria  would 
desire  to  be  consulted. 

***  Oh  r  replied  the  Emperor,  greatly  to  my 
surprise,  *  but  you  must  understand  that  when  I 
speak  of  Russia  I  speak  of  Austria  as  well ;  what 
suits  the  one  suits  the  other ;  our  interests  as  re- 
gards Turkey  are  perfectly  identical.* 

Referring  to  the  rising  in  Montenegro  His  Ma* 
jesty  said— 

"  *  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  great  Interest  in 
a  population  warmly  attached  to  theur  religion, 
who  have  so  long  kept  their  ground  against  Uie 
Turks  ;*  and  the  Emperor  continued — *  It  may  be 
fair  to  tell  you  that  if  any  attempts  at  exterminat- 
ing those  people  shall  be  made  by  Omer  Pacha, 
and  should  a  general  rising  of  the  Ohristians  take 
place  in  consequence,  the  Sultan  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, lose  his  throne ;  but  in  this  case  he  tallr 
to  rise  no  more.  I  wish  to  support  his  authority, 
but,  if  he  loses  it,  it  is  gone  for  ever.  The 
Turkish  empire  is  a  thing  to  be  tolerated  not  to 
be  reconstructed.  In  such  a  ease,  I  protest  te 
you  I  will  not  allow  a  pistol  to  be  fired.* 

«<  *The  Emperor  went  on  to  ^^ay  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  dissolution  ofi  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
he  thought  it  might  be  less  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  territorial  arrangement  than  was  com* 
monly  believed .  *  The  Principalities  are,*  he  said, 
*  in  fact,  an  independent  State  under  my  proteo- 
tion  ;  this  might  so  continue.  Servia  might  re- 
ceive the  same  form  of  government.  So  again 
with  Bulgaria.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
this  province  should  not  form  an  independent 
state.  As  to  Egypt,  I  quite  understand  the  im- 
portance to  England  of  that  territory.  I  can  then 
only  say,  that  if,  in  the  event  of  a  distribution  of 
the  Ottoman  succession  upon  the  fall  of  the  em* 
pire,  you  should  take  possession  of  Egypt,  I  shaQ 
have  no  objections  to  offer.  I  would  say  the 
same  thing  of  Oandia :  that  ishind  might  suit  you, 
and  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  not  become  an 
English  possession.* 

"  As  I  did  not  wish  that  the  Emperor  should 
imagine  than  an  English  public   servant   wm 
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eaught  by  this  sort  of  orerture,  Isimplj  aoswered 
.that!  bad  always  unders(ood  that  tbe  Englfeb 
▼ieirs  upon  Egjpfc  did  noi  go  bejond  tbe  poini  of 
Mcuring  a  safe  and  ready  oommunication  between 
British  India  and  tbe  mother  couDtry.** 
'  In  dismissing  Sir  H.  Seymour  tbe  Emperor 
aaid,  **  I  have  coi  fidence  in  the  English  GoTem- 
ment.  €e  n^est  point  un  engagement,  nne  con- 
Tention  que  je  leur  demande;  c^est  un  libre 
Change  dMdees,  et  aa  besoiu,  une  parole  de  geo- 
tilbomme ;  entre  nous  cela  suffit." 

These  conversations  were  embodied  in  a  Rus- 
sian memorandum,  dated  Feb.  21,  which  stipu- 
lated that  "  the  result  of  this  diiicussios  should 
remain  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  $eerH  betwitn  ike 

To  these  disclosures  of  the  Tiewt  of  Russia, 
Yhfch  reached  the  Foreign-offio  ob  the  6th  of 
March,  Lord  Olarendon  replied  that,  concurring 
as  he  did  in  the  negative  propositions  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas,  the  British  Oovernment  perse- 
Teres  in  the  belief  that  Turkey  still  possesses  tbe 
elements  of  existence,  and  that  the  hastening  or 
Indefinite  postponement  of  an  event  which  every 
Power  in  Europe  Is  concerned  in  averting  will 
mainly  depend  on  the  policy  of  Russia  herself 
towards  the  Porte :  b«t  that  in  any  case  Boglaod 
desir^  no  territorial  aggrandisement, and  could  be 
no  party  to  a  previous  arrangement  from  whklf 
iha  was^to  derive  auy  such  benefit,  or  to  any  nn- 
4fr8tanding,  however  general^  whiob  was  to  be 
kept  secret  from  the  other  Powers.  Seeing  that 
no  good  could  arise  out  of  a  further  correspon* 
d6nce,tbe  Foreign  Secretary  desires  that  U  shonid 
•ease.  He  previously,  however,  makes  tbe  fol- 
lowing observations  in  respeet  to  the  instrnctions 
fflven  to  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliife,  In  regard  to 
The  Holy  Places.  He  was  told  to  bear  in  mind 
tfa^  Her  If  ajesty^lB  Ootemment,  without  profess- 
&ig  to  ffive  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  were  not 
insensible  to  the  superior  claims  ol  Russia,  both 
as  respected  tbe  treaty  obligations  of  Tarkey,aBd 
tlie  loss  of  tbe  moral  inflwenoe  that  the  Emperor 
■  would  sustain  throughout  his  dominions,  if,  in  the 
position  occupied  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  with 
referenee  to  the  Greek  church,  he  was  to  yield 
•any  priTllegee  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed  to  the  Latin 
•huroh,  of  which  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
clamed  to  be  the  protector. 

The  following  Russian  memorandum  doees  the 
'#ocreepondence : 

**  The  Emperor  has,  with  lively  satisfi^tlon, 
made  himself  acquainted  with  Lord  Glarendon*s 
despatch  of  the  2Sd  of  March.  His  Majesty  con- 
fntolatea  himself  on  peroeivlng  that  his  views  and 
those  of  the  English  Gablnet  entirely  coincide  on 
the  subject  of  the  politipal  combinations  which  it 
would  be  chiefly  necessary  to  avoid,  in  the  ex- 
treme ease  of  the  contingency  occurring  in  the 
East,  which  Russia  and  England  have  equally 
at  heart  to  prevent,  or,  at  all  events,  to  delay  as 
long  as  possible.  Sharing,  generally,  the  opinions 
repressed  by  Lord  Clarendon,  on  the  neoe»sityof 
:the  prolonged  maintenance  of  the  existinr  state  of 
things  in  Turkey,  the  Emperor,  neverthe&ss.  can- 
not abstain  fVom  adverting  to  a  special  point, 
whiob  leads  him  to  suppose  that  the  Infbrmation 
received  by  the  British  Government  is  not  alto- 

f  ether  in  accordance  with  ours.    It  refers  to  the 
umanlty  and  tbe  toleration  to  be  shewn  byl 


Turkey  in  her  manner  of  treating  bar  Christiaa 
subjeota 

**  Putting  aside  many  other  examples  to  tk* 
contrary  of  an  old  date,  it  is,  for  all  that,notorioos 
that  recently  the  cruelties  committed  by  tbe  Torlm 
in  Bosnia  forced  hundreds  of  Christiao  familied  to 
seek  refuge  in  Austria.  In  other  respects,  with- 
out wishing  on  this  occasion  to  enter  upon  a  dia- 
cuasioB  as  to  the  symptoms  of  decay,  more  «r 
less  evident,  presented  by  tbe  Ottoman  Power, 
or  tbe  greater  or  less  degree  of  vitality  which  Ita 
internal  eonstitumon  may  retain,  tbe  Emperor 
will  readily  agree  that  the  best  mean^  ol  uphold- 
iog  the  doratk>n  of  the  Turkish  Government,  ia 
not  to  harass  It  by  overbearing  demands,  support- 
ed in  a  manner  bumiKating  to  its  indepeodeneo 
and  its  dignity.  Hb  Majesty  ia  dispoaed,  as  lie 
has  ever  been,  to  act  upon  thi«  system,  with  tbo 
clear  understanding,  however,  that  the  same  rultf 
of  conduct  shall  be  observed,  without  dbtii  ctien, 
and  unanimously,  by  each  of  the  great  Powen, 
and  that  none  of  them  shall  take  advantage  of  tbe 
weakness  of  the  Porte^  to  obtain  from  it  concea- 
sions  which  might  turn  to  tbe  prejudice  of  Um 
others.  This  principle  being  laid  down,  tbe  Em- 
peror declares  that  be  is  ready  to  labour,  in  con- 
cert with  England,  at  tbe  common  work  of  pro- 
bnging  the  existence  of  tbe  Tarkisb  £inpire» 
setting  aside  all  causes  of  aUrm  on  tbe  subjeet  ^ 
its  dift-olution.  He  readily  accepts  the  evidence 
offered  by  tbe  British  Cabinet,  of  entire  eoni- 
dence  in  the  uprgbtness  of  his  sentimenta,  ani 
the  hope  that,  on  this  basis,his  alliance  with  £b|^ 
land  cannot  fail  to  become  stronger. 
"« St  Petersburgb,  April  %  (15),  ISfiS.** 
The  Timet  fiurlv  describes  Count  Nessehedeli 
**  memorandum**  rounded  on  communicatiot.8  re- 
ceived from  the  Emperor  when  in  England  in 
1844,  as  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  two  Ca- 
binets that  tbev  were  mutually  convinced  that  it 
is  their  common  interest  that  Turkey  ehonld  re- 
tain her  independence  and  her  existing  territorial 
possessions ;  that  they  would  unite  their  efttrts 
to  consolidate  her  existence,  and  to  avert  dangert 
threatening  to  her  safety ;  and  that  for  this  pur- 
pose it  was  essential  to  leave  the  Porte  alone, 
without  uselessly  harassing  it  by  di  )lomatic  em- 
barrassments, and  without  interfering,  except  ia 
cases  of  absolute  necessity,  in  i(s  internal  alUa. 

aVBBIA     AHD     TVUBT. 

During  the  last  week  of  October  and  the  aaoath 
of  November,  mHitary  operations  were  eca- 
menced  along  tbe  Danube,  and  several  partial 
engagements  took  place,  generally  resulting  ig 
the  sQccess  of  tbe  Turks.  Tbe  principal  of  tbem 
was  tbe  movement  at  (Htenitaa,  where  tbe  Eassi- 
ans  sufl^red  severely.  An  event  of  much  greater 
importance  occurred,  however,  on  the  last  day  of 
November  at  Sinope,  where  the  Susdan  £eet^  m 
oroe,  attacked  a  TnrUsh  S^piadren : —  * 

An  accounts  agree  in  sutlng  that  the  TiA^ 
Boflf^sred  terribly  at  Sinope.  Tbe  towtt  was  set'oa 
fire  and  destroyed,  and  upwards  of  460O  TsAs 
perished  ;  and  400  guns  were  lost  to  tbe  TerMUi 
'Heei  The  Turkish  squadron  under  Oaman  My 
oonaisted  of  six  firlgatee,  four  corretteB,  andtvo 
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•4eanaera,  and  oot  of  mere  transporta.  The  Rua- 
sl«Q3  attacked  this  flotilla  as  it  lay  at  anchor  in 
cHe  roadstead  of  Sinope  with  an  enomou 
^isproporiion  of  force,  inasmuch  a»the  division 
«t  the  Russian  fleet  under  the  command  of  Nach- 
imoff,  at  Sinope,  consisted  offour  ships  of  the  line, 
120  guns  each— TVt  SwiatUela^  Groufurti  Ckm- 
•mtmntin  (Admiral's  ship).  Parity  and  Zwol  Apottel; 
4 wo  ships  ef  84  guns — Roatitlau  and  SwiatotUn ; 
«nd  the  t^vo  steamers,  WUuUmir  and  Odeua. — 
JLdinlral  Korniieff  arrived  in  another  steamer  just 
Salter  liie  close  ol  the  engagement.  This  Russian 
fiquadron  was  bound  on  a  cruise,  and  had  already, 
tt^  far  back  as  the  middle  of  November,  been  on 
che  chase  after  these  Turkish  vessels,  and  had 
fiopcd  to  coiae  np  with  them  in  either  Sinope, 
Varna,  or  Baltscbilu 

Oiie  of  those  fogs  whtch  are  so  prevalent  !n  the 
Black  Sea  at  this  time  of  year,  and  which  render 
the  navigation  of  it  so  difficult,  concealed  the 
Approach  of  the  enemy,  who  had  been  blocka- 
ding the  port,  and  the  land  batteries  appear  to 
have  been  unprepared  for  his  approach  The 
first  object  seen  in  the  mist  was  the  Russian  fleet 
ia  overwhelming  force,  at  a  short  distance,  bear- 
ing down.  The  Turkish  vessels  were  quietly  at 
«nchor.  A  Russian  three-decker  placed  itself 
between  a  Turkish  frigate,  the  Minania,  and  the 
Sgvptiau  fit^ate,  ihc  J}Amietta,  These  two  ships 
before  the  enemy  could  open  his  fire,  threw  in 
their  broadsides  so  close,  tnat  the  Russian  three- 
decker  was  severely  iii]ured.  In  the  meantime, 
another  Russian  ship  of  the  line  attacked  two  cor- 
▼ettes  between  which  it  succeeded  in  placing 
itself.  The  rest  of  the  Russian  fleet  quickly 
came  up,  threw  in  their  flre  together  on  the  help> 
less  Turkish  vessels;  and  the  combat  became 
general.  The  Turkish  steamer,  Taify  foreseeing 
the  disaster  that  was  sure  to  happen,  got  its  steam 
«p,  and,  not  without  great  difficulty  and  much 
danger,  succeeded  in  gliding  between  the  Russiaa 
ships,  hotly  pursued  by  two  corvettes  and  a 
steamer.  When  it  had  got  out  of  the  reach  of 
flre,  it  was  found  that  she  had  hot  less  than  tev- 
•i^en  cannon  balls  in  her,  and  had  two  men 
killed,  and  four  wounded.  According  to  some 
accounts,  the  Russian  fleet  was  composed  of  18 
ships — three-deckers,  two-deckers,  frigates,  cor- 
▼ettes,  and  steamers,  and  that  the  Turkish  flotilla 
lying  at  anchor  consisted  only  of  six  frigates, 
three  corvettes,  and  two  steamers.  No  one 
denies  that  a  complete  victory  was  gained  by  the 
Russians.  The  Turkish  frigates,  however,  re- 
ceived their  gigantic  assailants  with  the  greatest 
courage  and  spirit.  They  only  succumbed  to  the 
ImmSnse  superiority  of  force,  and  that  not  with- 
out inflicting  severe  injury  on  the  Russians;  and 
they  fought  to  the  Ust  with  a  degree  of  courage 
which  has  never  been  exceeded  in  naval  warfare 

So  completely  were  the  Turks  taken  by  snr. 
prise  that,  although  two  Russian  stssmers  had 
teoonnoitred  the  roads— which  are  renowned  for 
iheir  seeority  eren  in  wintet^-on  the  day  pre* 
•sdbg  the  atUdc,  the  boilers  of  the  Toridsb 
•leamers  were  not  heated  when  the  battle  began ; 
and  when  the  Russian  vessels  were  pouring  in 
their  broadsides,  it  was  found  that  they  recwVed 
Ike  fire  of  their  own  batteries. 

Betort  the  squadron  was  destroyed,  it  had  oob- 


veyed  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  coast  betwe«ti 
Gelendshik  and  Souchumkaleh, 

The  intelligence  of  the  affair  at  Sinope 
caosed  the  greatest  excitcmcot  both  in  England 
and  France,  and  instructions  were  promptly 
and  definitively  despatched  to  the  commaDders 
of  thd  allied  fleets  to  guard  against  the  repeti- 
tion of  such  a  disaster.  The  allied  squadron  also 
entered  the  Black  Sea,  and  apprised  the  Go- 
vernor of  Sebastopol  of  their  intention  not  to 
permjt  farther  aggression.  Early,  too,  in 
January,  the  Turks  attacked  the  Russians  at 
Citale  and  defeated  them,  driving  them  back 
on  Krajova,  with  a  loss  of  three  or  four  thoa- 
sand  mer. 

Early  in  April  a  British  vessel,  carrying  a 
flag  of  truce,  was  fired  into,  and  it  was  decided 
by  Admirals  Dundas  and  Ilamelln  to  punish 
it  in  the  most  summary  manner.  To  have 
attacked  Sebastopol,  unless  aided  by  a  military 
movement  in  the  rear,  would  have  been  pre- 
mature, and  perhaps  unavailing.  Odessa,  the 
chief  commercial  city  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
and  the  emporium  whence  the  Czar  draws  a 
large  portion  of  the  supplies  necessary  for  tke 
subsistence  of  his  army  in  the  Danubian  pro- 
vinces, was  therefore  chosen  as  the  point  of  at- 
tack. Accordingly,  on  the  24th  April,  thecoin- 
bined  fleets  appeared  before  that  city,  and  bom- 
barded it  for  several  hours,  inflicting  immense 
damage.  Bussia  has  thus  felt,  for  the  first 
time  since  it  was  a  nation,  the  weight  of  ibt 
arm  of  England — and  should  the  war  entaU  no 
greater  calamity,  the  Cxar  would  not  remain 
unpunished  for  his  unprovoked  aggression,  the 
bombardment  of  Odessa  will,  however,  only  be 
the  first  of  a  series  of  attacks,  as  the  oombinied 
fleet  had  sailed  for  Sebastopol,  to  attack,  •& 
supposed,  that  post  French  und  British 
troops  are  rapidly  being  btnded,  and  accounts 
may  be  daily  expected  of  operations  undec- 
takon  on  the  sea  coast  of  the  Dobra^a,  k^  the 
Danube  itself  and  on  the  Crimea, 

The  greatest  exertions  are  being  iiiad«,  in 
the  meantime,  by  the  Czar  to  pi^epare  for  the 
conflict,  and  he  has  aonouncort  his  resolution 
to  continue  the  contest  while  he  has  a  man  or 
a  gun  left.  In  a  proclamation,  dated  the  23rd 
of  April,  he  has  declared  that  Russia  is  con- 
tending for  the  Christtati  faith  of  ber  co-r«li> 
gionists,  oppressed  by  their  mcrcileEUi  enemies, 
and  that  the  real  object  of  EoglaQd  and  Franea, 
is  not  only  to  fight  against  orthodox  Chm^ 
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tianity,  but  to  deprive  Russia  of  her  powerful 
position  in  Borope.  Besides  warlike  prepara- 
tions, which  are  made  on  the  vastest  scale  that 
Russian  finances  will  admit  of,  the  arts  of  ne- 
gotiation are  not  wanting,  and  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, Denmark  and  Sweden  have  been  in  turns 
assailed,  at  one  time  by  promises,  at  the  next 
'  bj  threats.  So  far  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
what  the  ultimate  decision  of  these  powers 
may  be.  Greece  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  by 
the  crafty  Nicholas,  and  there  is  but  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  the  weak  Otho,  instigated 
by  his  wife^  has  become  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
the  Czar. 

In  the  Baltic  the  Russians  have  lost  a  great 
many  of  their  merchantmen,  and  the  latest 
accounts  represent  the  Russian  fleet  as  having 
left  Helsingfors,  and  the  allied  as  in  pursuit  of 
them. 

NOSWAT  Aim  SWEDEN. 

We  may  almost  augur  from  the  action 
taken  by  the  King  of  Sweden,  that  he  is  per 
sonally  inclined  to  make  common  clause  with 
Russia;  this  line  of  conduct,  however,  m  the 
present  excited  state  of  feeling  which  pervades 
the  Swedes,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  pursue. 
The  old  act  which  forbids  more  than  four  ves 
atls  of  war  to  enter,  at  one  time,  his  harbours, 
has  been  revived.  Seven  line  of  battle  ships 
Ibave  been  fitted  out^  and  two  camps  have 
)>een  formed,  one  at  Carlscr  jna  and  the  other 
k  Stockholm. 

DSmCARK. 

Placed  between  two  fires,  it  U  difBcult  to 
define  the  courso  which  will  be  adopted  by 
this  nation.  To  preserve  a  neutrality  will  be 
ififficult,  and  a  junction  with  either  will  be 
ataaost  equally  fatal  There  is,  however,  little 
ifpmbt  bat  that  an  adhesion  to  the  western 
pvwen  will  be  adopted,  meanwhile  great  pre- 
fnmlions  fbr  defence  are  being  made  at  Co. 
ftnbagen,  Keningsberg,  and  elsewhere*  A 
#Ml  which  will  m«ant  upwards  of  three  hun- 
4Nd  goits  irill  also  be  tdiortly  ready,  eHlier 
Ibf  Imniis  defbuoes,  or  for  sea. 

AU8TBIA* 

With  her  Italian  provinces  ripe  for  revolt — 
4liiCli  Hungary  in  the  same  state  of  fierment, 
jipd  with  Pola^  still  cherishing  the  hope  of 
ittAepsodenee,  thisunlbrittiutte  fbuperorisiB 
fist  phlaUs  nkwrnldm.  As  «•  hsre  fkmm 


speaking  for  himself  considered  that  he  ahe 
spol^e  for  Austria,  fettered  (hen  in  this  way, 
whatever  course  adopted  would  almost  appear 
to  be  suicidal.  The  latest  aceounts,  btwuici, 
announce  that  proposals  have  been  made  (o 
Russia,  and  that  the  refeotion  of  then  viH  de- 
termine their  neutrftlity.  In  the  nean  liait 
the  troops  in  Italy,  are  being  graduaRy  dni#n 
to  the  North  and  oonoentrated. 

PRUSSIA. 

Prussia  in  the  contest  has  comparafively 
little  interest  Russia  is  no  favorite  of  the 
King*s,  and  the  old  grudge  against  Praate 
will  prevent  a  hearty  co  operation  with  the 
western  powers.  Meantime  by  neutrality 
the  country  has  every  thing  to  gain.  There 
is  then  very  little  doubt  but  that  this  line  of 
action  will  be  strictly  followed.  .  ^ 

POBTUGAL. 

In  consequence  of  the  Queen  of  Portugafs 
death,  in  child  bed,  and  of  her  son  Don  Pedro 
(only  16  years  old)  not  being  capable  until  18 
years  of  age  of  assuming  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, his  father  FerdinaTid  was  declared  B^ 
gent     The  deceased  Queen  was  o4  years  of 

Space  forbids  our  commenting  on  the  po  • 
sition  of  other  European  powers,  or  of  ent|r* 
ing  into  the  dififerences  that  have  arisen  be. 
tween  Spain  and  the  United  States.  Sufl^ 
it  to  observe  that  the  most  hearty  understand, 
ing  exists  between  France  and  Fngland,  ^^ 
respect  to  these  difiereoces,  and  that  tha  fs^ 
mer  country  is  in  a  high  state  of  prosp^ity^ 
contented  with  the  new  order  of  things.  It 
iS  a  striking  proof  of  the  enthusiasm  whi^ 
animates  France  in  the  present  conffict;'aiid 
may  be  mentioned  the  hd  that  the  loan  ril* 
cessary  for  carrying  on  the  war  has  been  ras- 
ed in  a  great  measure  from  sma:!  sums  of  trA 
one  to  ten  pounds.  A  gigantic  National 
saving  bank  has  thus  been  form<;d,  an4  & 
war  popularised. 

The  differences  between  Spun  and  Ai^en- 
ca  are  Ikely  to  lead  to  serious  results,  as  tl^ 
Amerioaps  seem  deshxms  to  avail  themselvi^ 
of  France  and  England  being  engaged  in  M 
Eastern  war,  Is  press  their  iM^^etJCJM 
The  aimexation  of  Onbft,  howeveiv* 
Stateu  i^  not  likely.  ♦©  " 
Country:  Ittantfezati< 
Britain,  ooosiderii^t  b< 
the  Govt  of  Spi^-vbnkl  nosi  pnkMf 

lOi. 
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OHBSS. 

{To  CorreipandeHU.) 

Bmm  Mastui.— Ton  have  agiin  come  irMd- 
/Mjf  near  the  solution  of  our  Problem. 

OLOYMxmLD, — Strangely  enough,  Enigma  26 
can  be  soWed  in  the  etipulated  number  ot  rooTes, 
•Hhough  by  error  White's  R  occupies  Q  Kt  6th, 
instead  of  K  Kt  6th.  Vie  recommend  you  to  try 
M»  enigma  as  amended. 

IC.  T.  H.— Totally  incorrect. 

Carolus.— Your  adversary  was  perfectly  jus* 
tiAed  in  enforcing  the  rule  **  touch  and  move.** 
The  law  regarding  this  question  stands  as  follows : 
"  A  piece  or  pawn  tovehed  must  be  played,  un- 
less, at  the  moment  of  touching  it,  the  player  say 
^  *'Tad<mbe,^  or  words  to  that  effect;  hut  if  a 
fitu  Of  pawn  be  displaced  or  overturned  by  acei' 
dmi^  it  may  be  restored  to  its  placed 

Solutions  to  Problem  6,  by  J.  B.^G.  P.,  J.H.R., 
amd  Pawn  are  correct ;  all  others  are  wrong. 

Solutions  to  Enigmas  in  our  last  by  Cloyerfield, 
'  Amy,  and  Pawn  are  correct. 

SBRATA.^Enigma  25.  For  **  R  at  Q  Kt  6th*' 
r«ad*'Rat  irKteth.** 

On  page  548,  col.  1.  Blacks  26th  move,  for**K 
to  his  2nd*'  read  'VK  to  his  B  2nd  '* ;— Col.  2. 
Blacks  16th  more,  for  "  K  to  Q  R  sq.  read  **  K 
ioQlTsq." 

On  page  644,  in  not  (V)  to  Game  IV.,  for  "  Not 
"Kt,  takes  Kt  on  account  of  83,  Q  toK.  R  8th  (ch) 
ibHowed  by  Q  R  to  K  2nd  (ch)"  read  "  Not  Kt 
takes  Kt  on  account  of  88,  Q  to  K  R  8th  (ch) 
Mowed  by  iTR  to  K  tg.  (ch,)  fte.** 

Solution  ip  Phoblbm  No.  YI. 


wHin. 

BLACI^ 

jL.  R  to  K  8th  (ch)' 
9.  Q  to  k  B  8th  (ob) 
|.  B  to  Q  4th  (ch) 
4.^  B  mates. 

KttokesRor(A) 
Q  interposes 
Kt  interposes 

V  i  takes  P  (ch) 
%  Q  to  K  R  6th  (eh) 
i^  Q  mates. 

(A) 
K  to  Kt  and 
KtoB2ndor(B) 
KtoBSrd 

1,  4t  k^K  B  6tb  (ck) 

(B) 

K  to  Kt  8rd  (a) 
KtakesB 

^  li^  A<>Q^<1  ^  ^e  B,  or  more  pa  X;  B  8rd» 
||^|nMi]d«^ai|«aa«tmoT«,  .     , 


PROBLEM  NO.  YJI. 
HyMr.  Chorge  Ped$Mr. 

BLACK. 
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WllITK. 

While  to  play  and  male  in  four  moves, 

BNIOMIS. 

ITo.  26.  By  Rev.  H.  Bolton. 
Writs.— K  atQ  B  8rd;  R  at  Q  Kt^th;  ?« 
atQBVih  andQKt  5th. 
Black. —K  at  Q  B  4th. 

White  to  pluy  and  mate  in  three  moves. 
No  27.  From  the  Schaehzeitung, 
Whiti.— K  atK  B  sq;  Q  atK  R  7  ;  Rs  atl 
B  4th  and  K  5th  ;  Bs  at  K  Kt  5th  and  Q  Kt  5tb ; 
Kts  at  Q  2nd  and  Q  R  4th  ;  P  at  K  Kt  2nd. 

Black.— K  at  Q  B  sq;  Q  at  Q  B  7th  ;  R  at  Q 
2nd;  B  at  K  8rd;  Kts  at  Q  6th  and  Q  Kt  8rd; 
P  at  Q  Kt  2nd. 

White  to  play  attd  mate  in  tkreemovei, 

TORONTO  CHESS  OLUR 
The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  society  wis 
held  at  the  rooms  of  the  club  on  the  evening  %t 
the  8rd  ultimo,  the  President  (Professor  OlMtuft- 
man)  in  the  chair.  The  Secretary  read  tbe  ft- 
port  fbr  the  year  just  ended,  from  which  it  vpipm^ 
ed  that  upwards  of  thirty  gentlemen  bad  \tm^ 
enrolled  as  members  during  the  year,  oC  whip 
tweoty-twow  still  remained  on  the  books,  ih^^^it 
maii^er  hafing  left  Toronto  to  reside  elseMh^p^ 
A  balance  appeared  at  the  credit  of  the  dak^ 
which,  for  the  first  year  of  its  existencOijirae 
deemed  most  satisfactory,  and  the  second  '^ear 
commenced  wfth  tiie  admission  of  several  "tif^ 
meoibers,  90  we'ltare  erery  reason  to  expeot  IMt 
tUt  Mcletjr  wtll  finilly  mooeed.  ^    •^    t^x, 

W»  niAke  iwMt  IbrHiekrtMr  partetfeenpm^ 
<iii^piifcilii|forjftw  Tkfjr  i|Msifltte»dtBQe  ^((imvm'f 
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CHESa 


ben  at  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  club. — **  Thl-i 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  dab  is 
much  to  be  regretted^as  it  most  inevitably  lead  to 
the  break  up  of  the  society;  much  disappointment 
has  been  felt  at  the  very  rare  attendance  in  the 
club  rooms,  some  few  of  the  regular  Tisitors  of  the 
dub  being  among  tho<«e  who  live  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  it :  and  your  committee  wish  some 
means  could  be  detised  to  induce  the  friends  of 
chess  to  attend  more  regularly.  With  this  view 
they  have  turned  their  attention  towards  procu' 
ring  more  comfortable  rooms,  but  hitherto  unsuc- 
cessfully ;  however,  they  are  now  in  hopes  of  be- 
ing able  shortly  to  announce  that  they  have  se- 
cured rooms  which  the  subscribers  of  the  club 
may,  perhaps,  be  persuaded  to  visit  oftener  than 
at  present. 

**  Yonr  committee  take  this  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving that  much  might  be  done  for  the  benefit 
oftheOIub  were  the  members  individually  to  exert 
themselves  to  get  farther  accessions  to  their  num- 
ber ;  and  in  conclusion  would  strongly  urge  upon 
those  who  feel  any  desire  for  the  continuance  of 
the  Club  the  necetnty  of  their  making  »ome  little 
egeriion  to  attend  the  weekly  meetings  with  regu- 
larity :  for  it  mu8t  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  Chess  Clubs  are  to  be  strongly 
mainuinctl,  and  the  spirit  of  chess  play  kept  up, 
without  some  self-sacrifics  on  the  part  of  those 
who  advocate  the  progress  of  Chess  Science." 

We  have  since  learned  that  the  Committee 
have  succeeded  in  procuring  rooms  over  Mr. 
GfiflBth*s  saddlery  store,  64  King  Street  West, 
and  that  the  Club  now  meets  there  every  Thurs- 
day evening  at  7' p.m. 

The  following  uflicers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
iadng  y«ar  at  the  last  annual  meeting :— Prof . 
Oherriman,  President ;  Dr.  O'Brien,  Mr.Bobertson 
and  Mr.  Palmer,  the  Committee ;  and  Mr.  Chewett, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


CHESS  IN  ENGLAND. 
[The  following  game,  with  notes,  is 


the 


April  nronber  of  the  Cfi$$t  PUiyer^s  ChnmieU,] 
A  Brilliant  little   Game  lately  plaged  between 
MexMrn.    Drew  and  Harrie^  oftht  jRiehmond 
Cheu  CM, 

(EviuCe  Gembii,) 
Black  (Mb.  D.)  Wflin  (Mb.  H.) 

1  P  t(»  K  4th.  P  to  K  4(b. 

t  K  Kt  to  B  Srd.         Q  Kt  to  B  Sid. 


Black  (Me.  D.) 
8  KBtoQB4th. 
4  P  to  Q  Kt  4th. 
6  P  to  Q  B  Srd. 

6  P  to  Q  4th. 

7  P  Ukes  P. 

8  P  to  Q  R  4th. 

9  Castles. 

10  B  to  Q  Kt  6th. 

11  BtoQEt2nd. 

12  P  to  K  6th. 
18  RtoKsq. 

14  Q  Kt  to  Q  2nd. 

15  Q  to  Q  Kt  Srd. 

16  BUkesQKt 

17  Q  Ukes  Q  B. 

18  P  takes  P. 

19  Q  R  to  Q  fq. 

20  Kt  to  K  4th. 

21  P  to  K  R  4th. 

22  P  to  K  R  6th. 
28  KttoKKt6th. 

24  R  takes  R. 

25  P  to  K  6th  (e). 

26  Q  to  K  B  6th. 

27  Q  takes  B. 

28  Kt  to  B  7th. 

29  Kt  to  R  6th  (ch). 


^     WHITB(MB.a) 

KBtoQB4th. 

B  takes  Kt  P. 

B  to  Q  B  4th. 

P  takes  P. 

B  to  Q  Kt  8td. 

P  to  Q  R  4th. 

P  to  Q  Srd. 

B  to  Q  2od. 

K  Kt  to  B  Srd. 

K  Kt  to  Q  4th. 

Castles. 

B  to  K  Kt  5th. 

B  Ukes  Kt. 

P  Ukes  B. 

P  takes  P. 

Kt  to  Q  Kt  6th. 

Q  to  K  Kt  4th  (a). 

Q  to  K  Et  Srd. 

Q  R  to  Q  eq. 

Q  to  K  Srd  (b), 

Q  to  Q  R  7th. 

R  takes  R. 

Pto  K  B8rlfir> 

BUkesKBP(eb}(#> 

Q  to  her  4th. 

RtoKsq. 

K  toR  sq. 


80  Q  takes  K  B  P. 

And  White  resign*  (/). 
Nblei. 

(«)  The  Q  win  find  her  new  quarters  unoomfliitaWi 
(b)  If  R  took  B  at  this  point.  Black  coatenpliled 

the  following  variatkm  :— 

28 

2S&takesA. 


BtakesR. 

QtoKSid. 

Ptakc8Kt.or(A). 

KtoBsq  (best). 

RtoKKtat- 

KtakesQ. 


MKttoBeth  (di). 

26  PtakeiP. 

26  Q  to  K  Kt  Srd. 

87  Q  takes  R(ch). 

is  BtoQ8th(ch)whmin9. 

Yabiatiov  (A). 
24  KtoRsq 

26  Pto  Beth.  P  takes  Kt. 

26  Q  to  K  Kt  Srd,  fte. 

(e)  Shutting  out  the  Queen  eomplelely. 

(d)  White  was  mated  by  foroe  in  thaevsil 
taking  either  Bishop  or  Fawn* 

(tf)  The  only  move  to  get  the  Queen  into  pfay. 

(/)  IfPtakesQttis evident thattbaB 
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